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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


_ Tuts work is intended to supply a great and long acknowledged want. A growing 
demand has arisen in this country and the United States for information on all 
matters directly and indirectly connected with Music, owing to the great spread 
of concerts, musical publications, private practice, and interest in the subject, 
and to the immense improvement in the general position of music which has 
taken place since the commencement of the present century. Music is now per- 
formed, studied, and listened to by a much larger number of persons, and in a 
more serious spirit, than was the case at any previous period of our history. It 
is rapidly becoming an essential branch of education; the newest works of 
continental musicians are eagerly welcomed here very soon after their appearance 
abroad, and a strong desire is felt by a large, important, and increasing section of 
the public to know something of the structure and peculiarities of the music which 
they hear and play, of the nature and history of the instruments on which it is 
performed, of the biographies and characteristics of its composers—in a word, of 
all such particulars as may throw light on the rise, progress, and present condition 
of an Art which is at once so prominent and so eminently progressive. 

This desire it is the object of the Dictionary of Music and Musicians to meet. 
It is designed for the use of Professional musicians and Amateurs alike. It con- 
tains definitions of Musical Terms; explanations of the forms in which Musical 
Works are constructed, and of the methods by which they are elaborated, as well 
as of the origin, structure, and successive modifications of Instruments ; histories 
and descriptions of Societies and Institutions ; notices of the composition, pro- 
duction, and contents of important works; lists of the principal published 
collections ; biographies of representative composers, singers, players, and patrons 
of music—all the points, in short, immediate and remote, on which those interested 
in the Art, and alive to its many and far-reaching associations, can desire to be 
informed. 

The limit of the history has been fixed at a.p. 1450, as the most remote date 
to which the rise of modern music can be carried back. Thus mere archeology 
has been avoided, while the connection between the medieval systems and the 
wonderful modern art to which they gave rise has been insisted on and brought 
out wherever possible. While the subjects have been treated thoroughly and in 
a manner not unworthy the attention of the professional musician, the style has 
been anxiously divested of technicality, and the musical illustrations have been 
taken, in most cases, from classical works likely to be familiar to the amateur, or 
within his reach. 

The articles are based as far as possible on independent sources, and on the 
actual research of the writers, and it is hoped that in many cases fresh subjects 
have been treated, new and interesting information given, and some ancient 
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mistakes corrected. As instances of the kind of subjects embraced and the general 
mode of treatment adopted, reference may be made to the larger biographies— 
especially that of Haydn, which is crowded with new facts; to the articles on 
Auber, Berlioz, Bodenschatz, Bull, Cristofori, David, Farinelli, Finck, Froberger, 
Galitzin, Gibbons, Hasse; on Additional Accompaniments, Agrémens, Arpeggio, 
Arrangement, Fingering, Form, and Harmony ; on Académie de Musique, Bach- 
gesellschaft, Breitkopf and Hartel, Bassoon, Carmagnole, Choral Symphony, 
Conservatoire, Concerts, Concert Spirituel, Copyright, Drum, English Opera, 
Fidelio, Grand Prix de Rome, Handel and Haydn Society, Handel Festivals and 
Commemorations, Harpsichord, Harmonica, Hexachord, and many others. The 
engraved illustrations have been specially prepared for the work, and will speak 
for themselves. | 

In an English dictionary it has been thought right to treat English music and 
musicians with special care, and to give their biographies and achievements with 
some minuteness of detail. On this point thanks are due to Colonel Joseph Lemuel 
Chester for much accurate information which it would have been almost im- 
possible to obtain elsewhere, and which he has afforded in every case with the 
greatest kindness and promptitude. 

Every means has been taken to procure an adequate treatment of the various 
topics, and to bring the information down as near as possible to the day of pub- 
lication. Notwithstanding the Editor’s desire, however, omissions and errors have 
occurred. These will be rectified in an Appendix on the publication of the final 
volume. 

The limits of the work have necessarily excluded disquisitions on Acoustics, 
Anatomy, Mechanics, and other branches of science connected with the main 
subject, which though highly important are not absolutely requisite in a book 
concerned with practical music. In the case of Acoustics, sufficient references are 
given to the best works to enable the student to pursue the enquiry for himself, 
outside the Dictionary. Similarly all investigations into the music of barbarous 
nations have been avoided, unless they have some direct bearing on European 
music. 

The Editor gladly takes this early opportunity to express his deep obligations 
to the writers of the various articles. Their names are in themselves a guarantee 
for the value of their contributions; but the lively interest which they have 
shown in the work and the care they have taken in the preparation of their articles, 
often involving much time, and laborious, disinterested research, demand his warm 
acknowledgment. 


29 Brprorp STREET, 
Covent GARDEN, LONDON, 
April 1, 1879. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


WueEn Sir George Grove projected the Dvctionary of Music and Musicians, the 
first instalment of which appeared in 1878, he intended it, as he explained in his 
preface, for the general reader as much as for the musician, and it was in a great 
measure the fulfilment of this purpose which made the success of the book. 
Owners of the earlier copies of the old edition will remember that on the title- 
page of the first volume are the words ‘in two volumes,’ and the first of what 
eventually became four volumes includes the greater part of the letter I. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that the earlier letters of the alphabet were treated 
far more scantily than the later; as the work went on the scheme enlarged itself, 
as was indeed inevitable, and finally the more serious omissions under the earlier 
letters had to be supplied in an appendix, published in 1889. In the present 
edition an attempt has been made to restore the balance as between the earlier 
and later letters of the alphabet ; but it seemed only fitting to stop short of any 
rectification of balance which might involve tampering with the three great 
articles which are Sir George Grove’s chief work in musical literature, those on 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schubert. These monumental articles have not 
indeed: been left intact, but the alterations in them have been made in strict 
obedience to the writer’s own wishes in the matter of additions and corrections. 
At his death he left a large quantity of material intended for use in a later edition 
of the Dictionary, in correction or amplification of these great articles, and the 
work of incorporating them in the text has been done, in the case of the articles 
on Beethoven and Mendelssohn, by writers to whom he himself entrusted the 
materials. In these articles, and some others of the longer biographies, dates 
have been added at the top of the pages, to assist the reader who may wish to 
use the book as a work of reference. References to sources of information which 
have appeared since Sir George Grove’s death have been inserted, but in square 
brackets, such as have been used throughout the Dictionary to indicate additions 
for which the writer of the original article is not responsible. When these addi- 
tions are unsigned, it is to be understood that the Editor is responsible for them. 
Some such additions were necessary in almost every article, but where circum- 
stances allowed the writers have been asked to correct, and add to, their own 
contributions. This was not always feasible, for the list of contributors will show 
a large proportion of names of deceased writers, while in other cases it has been 
impossible to trace the authors of the articles. 

One of the most valued contributors to the old edition, the late Mr. A. J. 
Hipkins, F.S.A., was actively engaged in correcting and expanding his articles 
when death overtook him in June 1903; his articles on the keyed instruments, 
and some others, in the present volume, were all corrected by himself, and 
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materials for the correction of those under later letters were left among his 
papers, and will, it is hoped, be incorporated in the subsequent volumes. 

It will be seen that the work of which this is the first volume is not, strictly 
speaking, a new book: the old arrangement has been kept wherever it was 
possible, although a great many absolutely new articles appear in the following 
pages. In the quarter of a century which separates the appearance of the first 
volume of the old edition from the first volume of the new, not only have many 
hundreds of names reached an eminence which makes their inclusion necessary, 
but many new reputations have been made, both among creative and executive 
musicians. In the department of archeology the standards of research have 
greatly altered in the years that have passed. At the beginning of the old 
Dictionary Fétis was considered as altogether trustworthy ; later on Mendel’s 
Lexicon succeeded to the place formerly occupied by the Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens, and Fétis’s statements were, perhaps undeservedly, discredited. 
Such authorities as Hitner, Wotquenne, and others, such standards of research as 
were maintained in the Dictionary of National Biography, have put the study of 
biography and bibliography on a new footing. If the new edition of the 
Dictionary cannot claim to be based exclusively on original research, it will be 
found that, in the great majority of cases, the statements made at second-hand 
are referred to the source from which they were taken. 

Upon the first edition a limit of time was imposed, the date 1450 being fixed 
as the beginning of the music that could be expected to interest modern readers. 
The study of ancient music, and in particular of that which belongs to ecclesias- 
tical plain-song, has been so widely spread (partly as a result of the scientific 
articles written by the late W. 8. Rockstro in the later part of the Dictionary) 
that no book on music could now be considered complete which made its 
starting-point as late as the middle of the 15th century. 

The scope of the Dictionary has been greatly enlarged in other ways. There 
was no article on Acoustics in the first edition, and such composers as Bach, 
Berlioz, Brahms, and Chopin, were inadequately treated. These five headings, 
and that of Degrees in Music, may be referred to as indications of the alteration 
of plan in the new edition. In the case of all composers of real importance, 
their works have been catalogued systematically under their opus numbers 
(where such are used) ; in like manner, such critical remarks have been admitted, 
even in the case of living men, as are likely to give the reader a general idea of 
the special characteristics of the musicians dealt with. 

In the new edition, as in the old, no attempt has been made to include the 
name of every musician who might be held to deserve mention. There is the 
less need for such an exhaustive treatment (in regard to English musicians, at 
least) since the publication of British Musical Biography, and other works of the 
kind, which claim to mention every one of any kind of eminence. The average 
country organist who, though unknown beyond his own parish, has succeeded in 
getting an anthem printed, will not find his name in the new edition of the 
Dictionary any more than in the old. The process of selection may not in all 
cases meet with universal approval; but it has not been done without careful 
weighing of the claims of each name, whether among executants or composers. 
In regard to the younger musicians, particularly executants, only those have 
been admitted who have attained to real eminence, and whose fame has spread 
beyond the limits of their own countries. 

As the five volumes of the new edition will be published at much closer 
intervals than the four of the old, it may be confidently expected that the 
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necessity for an appendix at the end will not be as great as it was after the eleven 
years covered by the publication of the first edition. By more frequent cross- 
references it is hoped that a final index may also be dispensed with. Since the 
publication of the first edition, corrections, over and above those which were 
incorporated in the appendix, have naturally been suggested from many quarters. 
In many cases the same obvious errors of the press have been corrected by ten 
or twenty correspondents ; the Editor finds it impossible to acknowledge each of 
these separately, but he takes this opportunity of thanking all those who have 
taken the trouble to send him corrections that they may have noted. Annotated 
copies of the whole Dictionary have been placed at his disposal by Messrs. F. G. 
Edwards, W. Barclay Squire, and Herbert Thompson, to whom his especial 
thanks are due. To Mr. Nicholas Gatty, for help in the routine of editing, and to 
all the contributors, who have shown the same interest and enthusiasm in the 
present work as they or their predecessors showed in the production of the old 
edition, warm acknowledgments are to be made. 


St. Martrn’s Street, W.C., 
October 1, 1904. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Tue third edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians makes an attempt 
to face a problem which has been accumulating for nearly fifty years. The original 
work was far more than a compendium of knowledge on a large number of sub- 
jects; it gained its peculiar position of authority from the fact that each one of 
its larger articles embodied the considered opinion of its author and was stamped 
with his individuality both in its eritical estimate and its literary expression. 
Initials at the end of each article placed responsibility on the contributor. Twenty- 
five years later increased knowledge and the passage of time disproving prophecy 
made correction of innumerable details necessary in articles by authors no longer 
able to revise their own work. The Editor of the second edition devised the method 
of additions in square brackets in the text, thus on the whole preserving the 
integrity of the original while giving the reader the benefit of later research. To 
continue that method into a third edition, however, was hardly possible or 
desirable. Large numbers of such additions must confuse the issue, they do in 
fact destroy the integrity of the original and are bewildering to the reader who 
uses the Dictionary for purposes of reference. A more drastic method, therefore, 
seemed called for and has been adopted. Every article in the Dictionary has 
been reconsidered and its contents viewed as material to be accepted or rejected 
as the case may be, but in any case to be remodelled at discretion in accordance 
with a definite plan of arrangement. This, it must be admitted, has meant doing 
a certain amount of violence to the prerogative of the individual contributor, but 
every practicable means of securing justice to his work has been adopted. The 
use of the word ‘ revised’ (rev.) after the author’s initials means that the article 
has been reshaped and generally shortened but not materially altered as regards 
the facts related and views expressed therein. The words ‘ with additions’ (with 
addns.) mean that facts of some importance in themselves but not making un- 
tenable the original writer’s general thesis have been incorporated. Wherever 
these facts assume any large place in the revised article the initials of the new 
contributor have been added to indicate their source. Occasionally the word 
‘abridged’ is placed after the author’s initials as an indication that a fuller treatment 
of the subject by the same writer was contained in earlier editions. These pro- 
visions apply to the great mass of articles of moderate length, both biographical 
and technical. 

The articles of the larger kind have been dealt with by other methods. <A great 
many, even some by the most eminent among Sir George Grove’s contributors, 
have been replaced by new articles written by specialists of to-day. Others have 
been retained, but with substantial additions, in some cases amounting to supple- 
mentary articles or sections signed by their authors’ initials. Others, again, 
notably Sir George Grove’s own monumental articles on Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
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and Schubert, have been revised principally by means of footnote annotations, 
Cross-headings and side-headings have been inserted to guide the eye of the 
reader in his search for a particular point, and the process of revision has included 
many other devices, serving to correlate the several parts of the Dictionary, and 
to avoid duplication of its matter. By these means space has been secured for 
the inclusion of a very large number of new names and subjects without greatly 
increasing the size of the work. 

The responsibility for the many decisions which the revision has involved 
must rest with the Editor, but in arriving at them he has had the benefit of an 
immense fund of helpful advice from many sources. The new contributors include 
many names everywhere recognised as among the first authorities of the day on 
the subjects of which they here treat. Many of them have given invaluable help 
over and above that which can be recognised from their initials in the following 
pages. This has been particularly the case in regard to certain national groups, 
the several interests of which have engaged the special thought and care of the 
following: The Rev. E. H. Fellowes (Early English Schools), Mlle. M. L. Pereyra 
(France), Mr. J. B. Trend (Spain), Mrs. Rosa Newmarch (Southern Slavs), Mr. 
R. Mengelberg (Holland), Mr. R. Aldrich (U.S.A.), Mr. F. Bonavia (Italy), Mr. 
A. H. Fox-Strangways (Indian and other Asiatics). 

The illustrations for this edition, by means of 96 plates in colour and in black 
and white, have been chosen by the Rev. Canon F. W. Galpin and the late Mr. 
W. Barclay Squire, who have brought to bear on the problem profound know- 
ledge and artistic discernment, the one in regard to instruments and manuscripts, 
the other in regard to portraits. It was decided to include only the portraits of 
deceased musicians. 

Mr. Barclay Squire’s work in this direction was completed some months before 
his death, which occurred while this edition was passing through the press. It 
owes so much to his careful scholarship and to the personal advice on innumerable 
details which was always at the service of the Editor that his loss before the 
completion of the work is a matter of profound regret. It has not been possible 
to alter all the many references to manuscripts, portraits, etc., in Mr. Barclay 
Squire’s collection. During the four years of the revision the Dictionary has lost 
several other valuable contributors whose work for this edition is included therein. 
One of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s last acts was to engage in conference with Mr. Richard 
Aldrich about the revision of the American articles, but he did not live to 
participate in the work. Mr. Leonard Borwick wrote his article on pianoforte 
arrangement shortly before his death; Mr. 8. H. Pardon and Mr. Frank Kidson 
revised their former articles and both made many new contributions of value. 

The task of remodelling the text of the Dictionary would have been an over- 
whelming one without the co-operation of two colleagues to whom the Editor 
owes a debt of peculiar gratitude. Mr. Nicholas Gatty brought to bear on this 
revision his wide experience gained in the preparation of the second edition, and 
the Editor’s sister, Miss Eileen Colles, has throughout relieved the routine of 
editing by her watchful care over innumerable details. 

Other special obligations are noted in the list of acknowledgments made below, 
but over and above these it must be said here that new information has been 
given and old information checked, verified or amended by a host of corre- 
spondents, to whom thanks can only be offered collectively. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Four annotated copies of the second edition were kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Editor by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland (Kditor of the 
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second edition), the late Mr. W. Barclay Squire, Dr. Herbert Thompson and Mr. 
CO. J. King. The Rev. A. Ramsbotham most generously gave access to his valuable 
MS. Catalogue of works by the English (Tudor) composers; the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society, through its Hon. Secretary, Mr. Mewburn Levien, granted a 
similar privilege with regard to its library; Mr. Arthur Hill (W. EK. Hill & Sons), 
gave much information from his records relating to the art of the luther. The 
following business firms have kindly supplied information on matters touching 
their own provinces: Messrs. Augener & Co., Messrs. Boosey & Co., Messrs. John 
Broadwood & Son, Messrs. J. & J. W. Chester, Messrs. Herrburger, Brooks, Ltd., 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., Messrs. Novello & Co., Messrs. Ricordi & Co., Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons. 

Translations of foreign articles have been kindly undertaken by Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch, Mme. Franz Schalk, Mr. A. H. Fox-Strangways, Mr. F. Bonavia, 
Mrs. H. C. Colles and Lt.-Col. H. P. Garwood. 


St. Marttin’s Street, W.C., 
January 1927. 
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416 

444 

494 

1 2660 

» 582 

. 614 

. 630 
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XVII. INSTRUMENTS ; : ; ; 
1. Soprano Sixophone: 2. Alto Saxophone. 
3. Bass Clarinet. 4. Basset Horn. 


XVIII. German CLAvicHOoRD (coloured) ; : 5 
XIX. CLAVICYTHERIUM OR UPRIGHT HARPSICHORD 


XX. PORTRAITS : : “ ° . 
John Blow. F. Connery 


VOLUME II 
IraLIAN HarpsicHorp (coloured) . : : ‘ . 
XXI. PoRTRAITS : . ; ‘ : ° 


Gabriel Fauré. Claude Achille Debussy. 


XXII. Portraits : 
Henry Carey. Gherles Dita 


FACING PAGE 


656 

5. Clarinet. 
. . 660 
; » -. 664 
x 4 « 446 
. Frontispiece 
FACING PAGE 
‘ ; : 28 


e e e 60 


XXIII. InstruMENTS A . : f A ; ;. ; 70 
1. Bell Harp. 2. Neapolitan Mandoline. 
3. Russian Balalaika. 4. Italian Colascione. 
5. Dital Harp. 6. Lyre Guitar. 

XXIV. INSTRUMENTS . 4 2 ; : c ; : 96 
1. Bass Drum. 2. Kettle Drum. 3. Tenor Drum. 
4. Side Drum. 5. Tambourine. 6. Tambourin a Cordes. 
7. Kaffir Marimba. 8. Xylophone. 

XXV. INSTRUMENTS . : . - 260 


1. Egyptian Flute. 2. Pipe and Tabor. 
3. Triple Flageolet. 4. French Flageolet. 
5. Double Flageolet. 6-9. Set of Recorders. 
10-12. Recorders. 13. English Fife. 14. 
15. Flute. 16. Flute. lz. 
XXVI. Porrraits ; 
César Franck. Edvard ee 


XXVII. Portratts 7 
Gluck. Orlando Ginbonue 


XXVIII. InstrumEnts—Spatin (coloured) 


1. Moorish Guitar. 2. Cither. 
3. Italian Guitar. Pandore. 4. Italian Guitar. 
XXIX. Portrair i 4 " 7 ; 


Handel (coloured). 


XXX. INSTRUMENTS : : ‘ ‘ : 
1. Arabian Drums. 2. Oriental Cymbals. 
3. Handbell. 4. Chinese Pavilion. 
5. English Musical Glasses. 6. Nail Violin. 


XXXI. INSTRUMENTS 


1. Rotte. 2. English Guitar. 3. 


4. Harp Lute. 5. Harp-lute Guitar. 
XXXII. INstruMENTS 


1. German Harneichord: 2. Flemish Harpsichord. 


Flute. 
Bass Flute. 
296 
. 398 
482 
5. Psaltery. 
. (G06 
° . §22 
: : . 542 
Keyed Guitar. 
° - 546 


xxvii 
FACING PAGE 
XXXII. Porrrarrs. : ; 564 
Hawkins. Burney. 
XXXIV. Portraits : : : ° . ° . ; Does 
Gounod. Haydn. 
XXXV. Russtan Horn Banpv (colowred) P : 668 
XXXVI. HyprRavLus A 690 
XXXVII. Inprian Vina PLAYER (coloured) ‘ ; 706 
XXXVIII. Instruments ; 5 : ) 736 
1. Nubian Harp. 2. Small Irish Harp. 
3. Large Irish Harp. 4. Minstrel Harp. 5. Welsh Harp. 
XXXIX. Portraits 4 : : “ 5 ° 778 
Joseph Joachim. akert Pang 
VOLUME III 
GERMAN PosiITiIvE OrGAN (coloured) : : : : : Frontispiece 
FACING PAGE 
XL. INSTRUMENTS : 3 : ¢ ‘ 18 
English Piano. 2. Italian Piano. 
XLI. Portraits : : : ‘ a (94 
Orlando di Lasso. Palestrina. 
XLIT. Portraits ‘ : é SEs 
John Playford. Henry ivaaee 
XLIII. Portraits A ‘ caeUU 
Malibran. Te eany Tana 
XLIV. Portraits é ; ‘ 246 
Rameau. Lully. 
XLY. INSTRUMENTS : il a ss 
1. Mandore or Nerina 9, Bendine 3. Lute. 
4, Theorbo. 5. Archlute or Chitarrone. 6. Guitar. 
XLVI. InstruMENTS—SPAIN (coloured) : ‘ : i : ZOU 
Tez Viol, 3. Lute. 4, Rebab. 5. Rebec. 6. Lutina. 
XLVII. Portraits ; ; : ‘ ; ; : - 326 
Mario. Grisi. 
XLVIII. Portraits ; , ’ : : ‘ - 418 
Mondelaaohn® Liszt. 
XLIX. PortTRaAtIts st : A : : : : : - 450 
Meyerbeer. Rossini. 
L. PorTRAITS : ; : s - 534 
Teneo ice Romanov 
LI. Portrait : , : : ; - : - 556 
Mozart josie 
LIT. Ortentat INSTRUMENTS (coloured) : utes: 


LIST OF PLATES 


1. Indian Lute. 


3. Persian Fiddle. 4. Chinese Fiddle. 


2. African Musical Bow. 


LIST OF PLATES 


Xxviii 
FACING PAGE 
LIT. Porrrarts 5 , : : 638 
Nilsson. Lucca. Tietjens. Patti. 
LIV. INSTRUMENTS ; ; : ; : d - 674 
1. Dolcian. 2. Basset Horn. 3. Oboe d’ Amore. 
4. Oboe da Caccia. 5. Stock Horn. 
LV. InsTRUMENTS—SPAIN (coloured) ; : " ite: 
i. Portative Organ. 2. Organistrum. 3. Chimebells. 
4. Cymbals. 5. Clackers. 6. Drum. 
VOLUME IV 
INSTRUMENTS—FRANCE, 1411 (coloured) Frontispiece 
1. Buzine. 2. Lutina. 3. Recorder. 
4. Kettledrums. 5. Psaltery. 6. Lute. 
7. Rebec. 8. Trumpet. 9. Shawm. 
Centre: Harp and Vielle. 
FACING PAGE 
LVI. PortrRatIts : : : : ‘ : ° 
Tartini. Paganini. 
LVIL. Portraits : : ; : ° ‘ ° ‘ 56 
Hubert Parry. C. V. Stanford. 

LVIII. PHacorvus : : a: : : , 3 ‘ oo bee 
LIX. Pianos - 166 
LX. INstRuMENTS—SPAIN (coloured) : : : « ae 

1. Oboe. 2. Pipe and Tabor. 3. Flute. 
4. Bladder Pipe. 5. Bagpipe. 6. Horn. 
7. Herald’s Trumpet. 
LXI. Portrarts ; s : aS 4 A ; : 282 
Sgambati. Puccini. 
LXII. Porrrair : te : Na pre , Re : « 292 
Purcell (coloured). 
LXIII. Auroarapus : s ; : : p “ p -. 300 
Purcell. J: S. Bach. Handel. 
LXIV. InstRuMENTS—ENGLAND (coloured) : ¢ ° . 334 
Chimebells. Harp. Rebec. 
Panpipes. - Recorder. Viol. 
Psaltery. Handbells. Organistrum. 
LXV. INsTtRUMENTS : : ‘ 344 
1. Bible Regal. 2. Portative Organ. 
3. Positive Organ or Regal. 
LXVI. InstRuMENTS—ENGLAND (coloured) ; ; 450 
1. Crowd. 2. Rotte. 3. Cornett. 
4. Panpipes and Clappers. Centre: Harp. 
LXVII. CarRIcATURES . : . ° ° . ° . 466 
Rubini. Pasta. 


LXVIII. 


LXIX. 


LXX. 


LXXI. 


LXXII. 


LX XIII. 


LXXIV. 


LXXYV. 


‘SuMER IS 


LXXVI. 
LXXVII. 


LXXVIII. 


LXXIX. 


LXXX. 
LXXXI. 


LXX XII. 


LXXXITI. 


LIST OF PLATES 


Xxix 
FACING PAGS 
INSTRUMENTS : , : 496 
1. Prehistoric Lur. 2. Roman Lituus. 
3. English Olifant. 4. Nuremberg Sackbut. 
5. English Vamphorn. 
PORTRAITS 5 : 5 a 504. 
Saint-Saéns. Ambroise Thomas. 
PORTRAITS : : ; : Zé. 538 
Domenico Scarlatti. Alessandro Scarlatti. 
PORTRAITS A . ; 624 
Schubert. Weoer. 
PORTRAITS : ; - 638 
Schiitz. Sweelinck. 
PoRTRAIT ‘ 5 : 660 
Robert and Clara Schumann. 
INSTRUMENTS ; é : ; (pape 
1. High Treble Cornett. 2. Treble Cornett. 
3. Great Cornett. 4. Mute Cornett. 
5. Straight Cornett. 6. Serpent. 
7. English Bass Horn. 8. Ophicleide. 
9. English Keyed or Kent Bugle. 
INSTRUMENTS : . 2 740 
1. Bass Clarinet. 2. Egyptian Arghool. 
3. Chalumeau. 4. Welsh Pibgorn or Hornpipe. 
5-8. Set of Shawms. 9. English Hautboy. 
10. Arabian Zamr. 1. French Musette. 
VOLUME V 
ICUMEN IN’ (coloured) . : Frontispiece 
FACING PAGE 
ENGLISH SPINETS : 4 : 94 
PORTRAITS ; ‘ : 100 
Spontini. Spohr. 
VIOLINS (colowred) ; , i : ; 154 
Ie Soe Helliers:>trad. 4. ‘ King’ Guarnieri del Gesi. 
PORTRAITS : 186 
Santley. Sullivan. 
PORTRAITS : Z 278 
Tchaikovsky. Smetana. 
PORTRAITS . ; 312 
Thalberg. Rubinstein. 
TRUMPET MARINE PLAYER 386 
INSTRUMENTS : : : : ; 394 
1. African War Horn. 2, Jewish Shofar. 
3. Buzine. 4, Clarino or Clarion. 
5. Hand Trumpet. 6. English Slide Trumpet. 
7. Treble Trombone or 8. Roman Buccina. 
Tromba da Tirarsi. 9. Alphorn. 
10. German Hunting Horn. Li 


12. Hand Horn. 


. English Hunting Horn. 


XXX 


LXXXIV. 


LXXXV. 


LXXXVI. 


LXXXVII. 


LXXXVIII. 


LXX XIX. 
XC. 


XCI. 


XCII. 


LIST OF PLATES 


FACING PAGE 


INSTRUMENTS . ; : ; ‘ : ; 
1. Cornet. 2. Valve Trumpet. 3. Saxhorn. 
4. Tuba. 5. Orchestral Horn. 
PoRTRAIT é . ° : . ° . . : 
Verdi (coloured). 
PoRTRAITS ‘ : . : ° ie ° 
Sontag as panne LENE Pauline Viardot-Garcia. 
INSTRUMENTS . : : : ; : 
1. Arabian Bebab: 2. Trumpet Marine. 3. Rebec. 
4. Crwth. 5. Sordino or Kit. 6, 7. Viols. 
8. Lyra Viol. 9. Bass Viol. 10. Viola d’ Amore. 
11. Hurdy-Gurdy. 
INSTRUMENTS . ; é : ° : : 
1. Viola da Ganbe 2. Baryton. 3. Arpeggione. 
4, Lira da Gamba. 5. Lira da Braccio. 6. Viola Pomposa. 
ENGLISH VIRGINAL (coloured) 
INSTRUMENTS . : : ; ; 2 ° . 
1. English Clawiehord. 2. Octave Virginal. 


3. Italian Virginal or Spinet. 


PORTRAIT A : 5 ; é : - ‘ 


Wagner ( rolvieet 


PORTRAITS ‘i A . . A : 


S. S. Wesley. Samuel Weeler a 


398 


524 


044 
552 


600 


700 
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PERIODICALS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung 

American Supplement of Grove’s Dichonary ; 
Bach-Gesellschaft (complete critical edition of J. S. Bach’s ore 
Bach Jahrbuch ‘ : : 
Baker’s Biographical Dictionary 
British Musical Biography. 

British Musical Society’s Annual, 1920 
Davey’s History of English Music . : ‘ ° 
Denkmdaler deutsche Tonkunst : 
Denkmédler der deutsche Tonkunst in Osierreich . . 
Dictionary of National Biography 

Hitner’s Quellen- Lexikon 

Fétis’s Biographie universelle (with Supplenient) 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Pee, 
Mendel’s Lexicon . 


Monatshefte fiir M usilgeschichte, Leipzig - 4 ° 
Musical Antiquary 3 4 : : 
Musical Association’ s Proceedings : . 
Musical Times. 5 . . S 
Music and Letters : A ° . ° 
Oxford History of Music - 5 A : 
Quarterly Musical Review : he ° 


Revista de Filogia espajiola, Madrid) 
Revista musical Catalona, Barcelona 
Revista musical de Bilbao : 3 ° 
Revista musicale italiana, Turin. : 
Revue musicale, Paris . 

Riemann’s Musik Lexikon, 1922 : : 
Sammelbdnde der Internationalen M sikgescllechaft, Leipzig 
Studien zu M ustkwissenschaft 

Walker’s History of Music in England 

Zeitschrift fir Musikwissenschaft, Leipzig 


ENGLISH LIBRARIES AND COLLECTIONS 


Batten Organ Book at St. Michael’s Supe mae 
Bodleian Library, Oxford : 

British Museum 

Buckingham Palace Library (now it in the British h Museum) 

Caius College, Cambridge : . 

Christ Church, Oxford . 

Commonplace Book of John Baldwin 

Durham Cathedral 

Ely Cathedral ; 
First Book of Selected Church Music, edited by John Barnard, 1641 : 
Fitzwilliam Library, Cambridge . . 


ok 


Etc. 


A.M.Z. 

Amer. Supp. 

B.-G. 

ioe pee oP 

Baker. 

Brit. Mus. Biog. 
B.M.S. Ann., 1920. 
Hist. Eng. Mus. 


ODT 


Imp. Siet Univ. Biog. 
Mendel. 

M.f.M. 

Mus. Ant. 

Mus. Ass. Proc. 

Mus. T. 

M. and L. 

Oxf. Hist. Mus. 

Q. Mus. Rev. 


Riemann. 

S.I.M., also I.M.G. 
S.z.M.W. 

Hist. Mus. Eng. 
Z.M.W. 


Roy. Lib. B.M. 
Caius. 

Ch. Ch. 
Baldwin. 
Durh. 

Ely. 

Barnard. 
Fitzw. 
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Harleian MSS., British Museum ‘ ‘: : ‘ 
Lambeth Palace ; “ P : - é 
Organ Book at Christ GEyird h 

Organ Book at Durham Cathedral . 


Oxford Music School Collection (now in the Bodleian Library) ; 


Peterhouse, Cambridge . 
Royal Collection Appendix MSS., British Museum 
Royal College of Music . 

Sadler Partbooks (now in the ‘Bodleian Library) 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; : 
St. Michael’s College, pean 
Wimborne Minster 
Worcester Cathedral ‘ 

York Minster : ° : ° 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Benedicite . 4 - (Bete.) Litany 
Benedictus : me te) Magnificat 
Creed ; . eatin) Nunc Dimittis 
Gloria : , cant a2) Sanctus 
Jubilate. - arn CS) Te Deum . 
Kyrie : , GS) Venite 


INSTITUTIONS, Ero. 


Bibliothéque National, Paris 

Breitkopf & Hartel. ‘ 

Guildhall School of Music, Londen 

Incorporated Society of Musicians 

International Musik Gesellschaft . 

Musical Antiquarian Society 

Musical Association 

Real Conservatorio di Musica: Naples 5 
Royal Academy of Music, London if 4 ; 
Royal College of Music, London . : : . . 
Royal College of Organists, London : . 5 5 


* 


Harl. 
Lambeth, 
Ch. Ch. O.B. 
Durham O.B. 


Bodl. Mus. Sch. 


Trt. Mus. Ges. 
Mus. Ant. Soe. 
Mus. Ass. 
R.C.M. Naples. 
R.A.M. 
R.C.M. 

R.C.0O, 
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A 


A the name of the 6th degree of the natural 
9 scale of C. The reason for its application 
to the 6th instead of the lst degree will be 
found explained in the article Notation. It 
represents the note in English and German 
which in French and Italian is called La. 

The further nomenclature is : 


English. French. German, Italian. 
A flat. La bémol. AS. La bemolle 
A double La double Asas La doppio 

flat. bémol. bemolle. 
A sharp. La dioze. Ais. La diesis. 
A double La double Aisis La doppio 

sharp. diéze-. diesis, 


A is the note given (usually by the oboe, or 
by the organ if there be one) for the orchestra 
to tune to. 

The diapason normal, A=435-4 vibrations 
per second at a temperature of 59° Fahrenheit 
(15° Centigrade), is now practically adopted 
throughout England for concert and operatic 
performances except where an organ tuned 
otherwise is involved. Thus after many varia- 
tions the English pitch has been approximated 
to that of the Continent. The pitch for military 
music in England, however, is still much 
higher. A=452-4 is laid down in King’s 
Regulations as the pitch for military bands. 
(see PrtcH). 

In the modal system A is the Final of the 
9th and 10th Modes (AXolian and Hypo-zolian), 
the Dominant of Mode I. (Dorian), of Mode IV. 
(Hypo-phrygian) and Mode VI. (Hypo-lydian). 

CG 


“AARON, a Scot (c. 1042-52), Abbot of St. 
Martin, Cologne, wrote De utilitate cantus 
vocalis et de modo cantandi atque psallendi 
(Q.-L.). 

AARON, Pietro, spelt ARon in works pub- 
lished after his death (b. Florence, latter part 
of 15th cent. ; d. before 1545), a monk of the 
Order of Jerusalem, and devoted to the study 
of counterpoint. 

His various works on the history and science 
of music (see Q.-L.) were printed at Venice and 
Milan. By Pope Leo X. he was admitted into 
the Roman Chapel, and distinguished in various 
ways. In or about 1516 Aaron founded a 
school of music at Rome, which obtained much 
reputation. He became a canon of Rimini 
about 1523. On Bee, 
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ABACO, Evaristo FELICE DALL’ (6. Verona, 
July 12, 1675; d. Munich, July 12, 1742), a 
famous violinist and composer. 

After some years’ sojourn in Modena, from 


1696 to about 1701, he went to Munich, and 


entered the band of the Elector Max Emanuel 
as Kammermusiker, in Apr. 1704. After the 
battle of Blenheim he accompanied the Court 
to Brussels, and on the restoration of the 
government in 1715 was appointed Konzert- 
meister. His published works are as follows: 

Op. 1, 12 Sonate da camera, for vln. and v'cl. with accompani- 
ment; op. 2, 12 Concertia quattro da chiesa; op. 3, 12 Sunate da 
chiesa a tre; op. 4. 12 Sonate da camera a violino e violoncello; 
opp. 5 and 6, Concerti a pid istrumenti (sic). 

A selection of 20 compositions from opp. 1-4, 
edited by Adolf Sandberger, forms the first 
volume of D.D.T., second series (Bavarian), 
1900. The memoir prefixed to this volume 
gives a detailed account of Dall’ Abaco’s 
career. M. 

ABACO, GiuSEPPE CLEMENS FERDINAND, 
Baron dall’ (6. Verona, c. 1700), one of the fore- 
most virtuosi of his time on the violoncello and 
composer of merit for his instrument. In 
1729 he was engaged as violoncellist at the 
Electoral court in Bonn, where he became 
director of the chamber music in 1738. In 
1740 he was in London, where Burney heard 
him, and mentions him in laudatory terms in 
his Hist. of Music, vol. iv. Pohl mentions him 
as playing in Vienna, in a concert piece for five 
violoncelli of his own composition. , Thirty of 
his sonatas for violoncello, mostly autograph, 
are in the library of the British Museum. 

E. V. d. 8. 

ABAILARD, Pierre (ABELARD, ABAE- 
LARDUs) (b. Palet, near Nantes, 1079; d. near 
Chalon-sur-Saéne, Apr. 21, 1142), best known 
to the present time by the tragic story of his 
love for Héloise, the fair niece of the Paris 
canon, Fulbert. 

A 13th-century codex in the Vatican Library 
at Rome contains six lamentations by Abailard 
in Latin, with the melodies written in neumes 
over the words. These plaints, founded on Old 
Testament stories, cannot be the love-songs 
which ‘by the sweetness of their melody’ 
caused the praises of Héloise to resound 
throughout the country, and of which he wrote 
both words and melody, as we know from an 
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2 A BATTUTA 


extant letter of Héloise. 
yet been found. Abailard died at the priory of 
St. Marcel near Chalons-sur-Sadne (/'¢ts, 
art. La Fage, ii. 200). BE. V. d. 8. 

A BATTUTA, see BaTtTuTa. 

ABBA-CORNAGLIA, Prerro (6. Alessan- 
dria, Piedmont, Mar. 20, 1854; d. there, May 2, 
1894), composer and historian. His musical 
education began early under the guidance of 
his stepfather, Pietro Cornaglia. In 1868 
Abba-Cornaglia entered the Conservatoire at 
Milan, where he studied piano, organ and com- 
position with Angeleri and A. Mazzucato. On 
leaving the Conservatoire he won the first prize 
and medal with a cantata ‘ Caino e Abele.’ 
After some time he returned to Alessandria, 
where he founded a school of music, discharging 
at the same time the duties of organist at the 
cathedral. Of his many compositions the 
most notable are a Requiem Mass to the memory 
of Carlo Alberto (1876) and a one-act opera, 
‘Una partita a scacchi,’ on a libretto of Giacosa. 
Other operas of his were performed at Milan 
(‘Isabella Spinola,’ 1877) and Venice (‘ Maria 
di Warden,’ 1884). He is also the author of 
a history and philosophy of music and of an 
essay on popular songs and education. F. B. 

ABBATINI, Antonio Maria (6. Tiferno, 
c. 1597/98; d. there, 1679), a famous church 
musician of Rome. 

He was successively maestro di cappella at 
the Lateran, the Church of the Gest, and San 
Lorenzo in Damaso, and three times held the 
like office at Maria Maggiore; he was also, for a 
time, maestro at the church of Loreto. He was 
offered by Pope Urban VIII. the task of re- 
writing the Hymnal, but refused to supersede 
the music of Palestrina by any of hisown. His 
published works consist of : 

4 books of Psalms and 3 books of Masses; ‘I1 Pianto di Rodo- 
monte,’ consisting of 9 songs and a madrigal (Orvieto, 1633) ; some 
antifune for 24 voices (Mascardi, Rome, 1630-88, and 1677); 
books of Motetti (Grignani, Rome, 1635). 

He also wrote two operas, ‘ Dal male il bene ’ 
(Rome, 1654) and ‘ Ione’ (Vienna, 1666). The 
greater part of his productions remain un- 
printed. Some academical lectures by him, 
of much note in their time, mentioned by 
Padre Martini, do not seem to have been pre- 
served. Heassisted KrrcHErin his ‘Musurgia.’ 
F. Coradini’s A. M. Abbatini (Arezzo, 1922) 
establishes the dates of birth and death given 
above. — Boy HY. 

ABBE, L’, (1)Prerre Puruierr Sarnt-SEvVIN 
(d. May 15, 1768), was music-master of the 
church of St. Caprais in Agen early in the 18th 
century. 

His brother (2) Pierre (d. Mar. 1777) 
occupied a similar post. Both were violon- 
cellists. In consequence of their office, they 
had to wear the ecclesiastical dress, whence 
the name of L’Abbé Vainé, or simply L’ Abbé, 
and L’Abbé le cadet respectively, which re- 
mained to them until their deaths. Having 


and 5 


ABBEY 


The songs have not | given up their connection with the Church, 


they obtained engagements at the Opéra, the 
elder in 1727, the younger in 1730. The latter 
seems to have been one of the cleverest violon- 
cellists of his time, remarkable for his beautiful 
tone. 

(3) L’ApB& (LE FILS), JOSEPH BARNABE 
Sarnt-Szvin (6. Agen, June 11, 1727; d. Paris, 
Aug. 6, 1802),1 son and pupil of Pierre Philippe, 
a musical prodigy. Arriving in Paris, Nov. 21, 
1731, he entered the orchestra of the Comédie- 
Frangaise when only twelve years of age; then 
studied with J. M. Leclair. Admitted as 
violinist at the Opéra, May 1, 1742 (La Borde) 
or 1743, he retired after 20 years’ service, and 
devoted his time to the teaching profession 
and to composition. The musical gifts of 
L’Abbé le fils were highly appreciated by con- 
temporary opinion. He played at the Concert 
Spirituel from 1741-55. Owing to the particu- 
larly high standard of his technique, he largely 
contributed to the development of violin 
execution in France. An interesting innova- 
tion of his was the writing out of cadenzas. 
His works (9 printed numbers) consist of 2 
books of violin sonatas and a bass (1748- 
c. 1764), symphonies for 3 violins and a bass 
(c. 1754), 5 collections of airs arranged for 1 
and 2 violins, with variations, etc., and a 
pedagogic work, Les Principes du violon (1761). 


Bisy.—L. DE La LAURENCIE: L’ Ecole Srancaise de violon de Lully 
ad Viotti, Vol. II., Paris, 1923. Mi Thee 


ABBELLIMENTI (Ital.), ORNAMENTS (q.v.); 
the word is used, in a special sense, of the florid 
passages traditionally introduced into the 
famous Miserere of Allegri (see MISERERE). 

ABBEY, Joun (b. Whilton, Northants, Dec. 
22, 1785; d. Versailles, Feb. 19, 1859), a dis- 
tinguished organ-builder. 

In his youth he was employed in the factory 
of Davis, and subsequently in that of Russell. 
In 1826 Abbey went to Paris, on the invitation 
of Sébastien Erard, the celebrated harp and 
pianoforte maker, to work upon an organ which 
Erard had designed, and which he sent to the 
Exhibition of the Productions of National 
Industry in 1827, and also to build an organ 
for the Convent of the Legion of Honour, at St. 
Denis. He also built an organ from Erard’s 
design for the chapel of the Tuileries, which, 
however, had only a short existence, being 
destroyed in the Revolution of 1830. Having 
established himself as an organ-builder in Paris, 
Abbey became extensively employed in the 
construction, renovation and enlargement of 
organs in France and elsewhere. Amongst 
others he built choir organs for accompanying 
voices for the cathedrals of Rheims, Nantes, 
Versailles and Evreux, and for the churches of 
St. Eustache, St. Nicholas des Champs, St. 
Elisabeth, St. Medard, St. Etienne du Mont 


1 His death is stated by Fétis and Vidal as taking place at 
Maison, near Charenton, 1787, but this is incorrect. 
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and St. Thomas Aquinas, in Paris; and large | may be written in a curtailed form, more 


organs for the cathedrals of Rochelle, Rennes, 
Viviers, Tulle, Chalons-sur-Marne, Bayeux and 
Amiens, and for churches, convents and chapels 
at St. Denis, Orleans, Caen, Chalons, Picpus 
and Versailles. He repaired and enlarged 
organs in the cathedrals of Mende, Moulins, 
Rheims, Evreux and Nevers, and in the 
churches of St. Etienne du Mont, St. Philippe 
du Roule, The Assumption and St. Louis 
d’Antin in Paris. He also built many organs 
for South America. In 1831 Abbey was em- 
ployed, at the instance of Meyerbeer (who had 
introduced the instrument into the score of his 
opera * Robert le Diable,’ then about to be 
produced), to build an organ for the Opéra at 
Paris, which instrument continued to be used 
there until it was destroyed, with the theatre, 
by fire in 1873. Abbey was the first who 
introduced into French organs the English 
mechanism and the bellows invented by 
Cummins. His example was speedily followed 
by the French builders, and from that period 
may be dated the improvements in organ- 
building which have raised the French builders 
to their present eminence. He left two sons, 
E. and J. Abbey, to carry on the business of 
organ-builders in Versailles. W. H. H. 

ABBEY GLEE CLUB, THE, was founded 
on Jan. 9, 1841, by a few old choir-boys of 
Westminster Abbey and their friends, the 
object being to cultivate the practice of glee 
singing and glee composition. The Club has 
been one of those which has kept alive in 
modern times the old English tradition of glee 
singing. 

J. L. Hopkins was the first president until 
his appointment to Rochester. Meetings were 
held on the 2nd and 4th Saturdays in the 
month at Herbert’s Hotel, Bridge Street, 
Westminster. 

The Adelphi Glee Club, started in 1832, was 
merged into the Abbey Glee Club about 1845. 
For many years the meetings were held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, but since 1885 at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. Many well-known 
musicians have been members, the number 
being limited to 150. The subscription is two 
guineas with an entrance fee. 

Richard E. Webster (afterwards Lord 
Alverstone) joined in 1867, and was president 
from 1900 till his death. Edward Ford 
North succeeded him. The present president 
(1925) is the Hon. Robert H. Lyttelton, and 
the secretary and librarian since 1905 is Mr. 
Henry King, who has supplied the information 
for this notice. C. 

ABBREVIATIONS. The abbreviations em- 
ployed in music are of two kinds, namely, the 
abridgment of terms relating to musical expres- 
sion, and the true musical abbreviations by the 
help of which certain passages, chords, etc., 


especially in manuscript, to the greater con- 
venience of both composer and performer. 

Abbreviations of the first kind need receive 
no special consideration here ; they consist for 
the most part of the initial letter or first 
syllable of the word employed—as for instance, 
p. for piano, cresc. for crescendo, and their 
meaning is everywhere sufficiently obvious. 
Those of musical passages are indicated by 
signs, as follows: 

The continued repetition of a note or chord 
is expressed by a stroke or strokes across the 
stem, or above or below the note if it be a semi- 
breve (Ex. 1), the number of strokes denoting 


1. Written. 


—peae £322 |-e202—eeen_e220— 
yates SE2E | eee seer eeee-eee 


=ScSCC cS SESS fs Jo seer cee] 
Fase 2 8088 #008 8082 1 2a. SSE Se 
the subdivision of the written notes into 
quavers, semiquavers, etc., unless the word 
tremolo or tremolando is added, in which case 
the repetition is as rapid as possible, without 
regard to the exact number of notes played. 
On bowed instruments the rapid reiteration of 
a single note is easy, but in pianoforte music 
an octave or chord becomes necessary to pro- 
duce a tremolo, the manner of writing and 
performing which is shown in Ex. 2. 


or or 
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The division of a long note into short ones is 
sometimes indicated by dots. 


8. Written. Played. 


When a long note has to be repeated in the 
form of triplets or groups of six, the figure 3 
or 6 is usually placed over it in addition to the 
stroke across the stem, and the note is some- 


1 See ‘Laws’ of the Abbey Glee Club and Musical World, 1841. | times, though not necessarily ? written dotted. 
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A group of three, four or more notes is 
abbreviated by the 


5. ote 
——— repetition of the cross 
=F i en ares strokes without the 
te notes as many times 


_ as the group has to be 
- repeated (Ex. 5); or 
the notes forming the 
group are written as a chord, with the neces- 
sary number of strokes across the stem (Ex. 6). 


6. Simili 
eS re Re ene ee 
ea a aor 
——e: 


Seep ep ores tree tre rane 
cra sa cae oar Seay Mee eee AOR esos 


In this case the word simili or segue is added, 
to show that the order of notes in the first group 
(which must be written out in full) is to be re- 
peated, and to prevent the possibility of mis- 
taking the effect intended for that indicated 
in Ex. 1 and 2. 

Another sign of abbreviation of a group con- 

"7 sists of an oblique line 


Be — with two dots, one on 
—e—o—*—— each side (Ex. 7) ; this 
serves to indicate the 


repetition of a group 
of any number of notes 
of any length. The re- 
petition of a whole bar is indicated thus : 


and of a passage of not more than two bars, 


Another method of abbreviating the repeti- 
tion of a passage of the length of the above is to 
write over it the word bis (twice), or in some 
cases ter (three times), or to enclose it between 


the dots of an ordinary repeat =I : 


Passages intended to be played in octaves 
are often written as single notes with the words 
con ottave or con 8ve placed above or below 
them, according as the upper or lower octave 
is to be added (Ex. 10). The word 8va (or some- 
times 8va alta or 8va bassa) written above a 
passage does not add octaves, but merely trans- 
poses the passage an octave higher or lower : 
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so also in clarinet music the word chalumeau 
has been used to signify that the passage is to be 
played an octave lower than written (Ex. 11). 
All these alterations, which can scarcely be con- 
sidered abbreviations except that they spare 
the use of ledger-lines, are counteracted, and 
the passage restored to its usual position, by 
the use of the word loco, or in clarinet music 
by clarinette. 

In orchestral music it often happens that 
certain of the instruments play in unison; when 
this is the case the parts are sometimes not all 
written in the score, but the lines belonging to 
one or more of the instruments are left blank, 
and the words col violini or col basso, etc., are 
added, to indicate that the instruments in 
question have to play in unison with the violins 
or bass, as the case may be, or when two 
instruments of the same kind, such as first and 
second violins, have to play in unison, the word 
unisono or col primo is placed instead of the 
notes in the line belonging to the second. 
Where two parts are written on one staff in a 
score, e.g. lst and 2nd flutes, the sign ‘a2’ 
denotes that they play in unison; and ‘a1,’ 
or solo, that the second is resting ; ‘ a 2,’ how- 
ever, in the viola part indicates the presence of 
two real parts, taking the place of divisi or div., 
used for a similar effect in the case of the other 
bowed instruments. Further duplication of 
string parts is indicated by a 3 or a 4, unisono 
or unis, denoting its cessation. 

An abbreviation which is often very trouble- 
some to the conductor occurs in manuscript 
scores, when a considerable part of the com- 
position is repeated without alteration, and the 
corresponding number of bars are left vacant, 
with the remark come sopra (as above). This - 
is not met with in printed scores, and as music- 
printing improves, there is a growing tendency 
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to print out in full such passages as would ; 4 voices, and his operettas of ‘Amor und 


formerly have been indicated by abbreviations. 
F. T.; rev. by N. 0. G. 

Abbreviations of the harp, glissando, are 
much used in modern orchestral scores, in print 
as well as in manuscript. Only the lowest and 
the highest notes of the glissando are written, 
the intervening notes having been already 
indicated by the tuning. The extreme notes 
are then joined by a straight or waving line or 
sometimes conventionally as semiquavers, 
demisemiquavers, etc. The following examples 
should make the practice clear. 


<a 
Up in 8 beats. 
C 

ABD EL KADIR (Aspotkapir), Ben Isa, 
Arabian writer of the 14th century, author of 
The Collector of Melodies, The Aim of Melodies 
in the Composition of Tones and Measures, The 
Treasure of Melodies in the Science of Musical 
Cycles (Kiesewetter: Musik der Araber, 1842, 
p. 33). E. v. d. 8. 

ABEILLE (early 18th cent.), a French com- 
poser, wrote a Miserere for chorus and orchestra 
about 1733; ‘Les Pseaumes de David en 
francois,’ 2 vols. ; some airs in ‘ Recueil d’airs 
sérieux et & boire,’ 1710 (Q.-Z.). E. v. d. s. 

ABEILLE, Jou. Cur. Lupwice (b. Bayreuth, 
Feb. 20, 1761; d. Stuttgart, Mar. 2, 1832), 
composer, pianist and organist. He studied 
at Stuttgart, and in 1782 became a member of 
the private band of the Duke of Wirtemberg. 
On Zumsteeg’s death in 1802 he succeeded him 
as Konzertmeister, and was shortly afterwards 
made organist in the court chapel and director 
of the official music. In 1832, having com- 
pleted a period of 50 years’ faithful service, he 
received the royal gold medal and a pension. 
Abeille’s concertos and trios for the harpsichord 
were much esteemed, but his vocal composi- 
tions were his best works. Amongst them are 
several collections of songs (e.g. ‘ Acht Lieder,’ 
Breitkopf and Hartel) which are remarkable 
for simple natural grace and a touching vein 
of melody. His Ash-Wednesday hymn for 


Psyche,’ ‘Peter und Aennchen,’ were well 

known in their day, and were published, in 

pianoforte score, by Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Ochane. 

ABEL, (1) Curist1aAn FERDINAND, gambist 
and violoncellist in the court chapel at Céthen, 
where he was still living in retirement in 1736. 
It was apparently for him that J. 8S. Bach 
wrote the suites for the violoncello (Spitta, 
Bach, i. 709). His two sons were : 

(2) Kart Friepricw (b. Cothen, 1725; 
d. London, June 20, 1787), one of the most 
famous viola da gamba players. 

He was brought up at the Thomasschule at 
Leipzig under J. S. Bach. In 1748 he obtained 
a post under Hasse in the court band at 
Dresden, where he remained 10 years. In 
1759 he visited London, and gave his first 
concert on Apr. 5 at the ‘ great room in Dean 
Street, Soho,’ when, besides playing the viola da 
gamba, he performed ‘a concerto upon the 
harpsichord, and a piece composed on purpose 
for an instrument newly invented in London, 
and called the pentachord,’ the whole of the 
pieces in the programme being of his own com- 
position. His facility was remarkable: he is 
reported to have performed more than once on 
the horn, as well as on ‘ new instruments never 
heard in public before.’ From the year 1765, 
however, he confined himself to the viola da 
gamba. He was appointed chamber musician 
to Queen Charlotte, with a salary of £200 a 
year. On the arrival of John Christian Bach, 
in the autumn of 1762, Abel joined him ; they 
lived together, and jointly conducted Mrs. 
Cornelys’s subscription concerts. The first of 
their series took place in Carlisle House, Soho 
Square, on Jan. 23, 1765, and they were main- 
tained for many years. The Hanover Square 
Rooms were opened on Feb. 1, 1775, by one 
of these concerts. Haydn’s symphonies were 
first performed in England at them, and 
Wilhelm Cramer the violinist, father of J. B. 
Cramer, made his first appearance there. After 
J. C. Bach’s death on Jan. 1, 1782, the concerts 
were continued by Abel, but with indifferent 
success. In 1783 he returned to Germany, 
taking Paris on the way back, where he appears 
to have begun that indulgence in drink which 
eventually caused his death. In 1785 we find 
him again in London, engaged in the newly 
established ‘ Professional Concerts,’ and in the 
‘Subscription Concerts ’ of Salomon and Mme. 
Mara at the Pantheon. At this time his com- 
positions were much performed, and he himself 
still played often in public. His last appear- 
ance was at Mrs. Billington’s concert on May 
21, 1787. 

Abel’s symphonies, overtures, quartets, con- 
certos and sonatas were greatly esteemed, and 
many of them were published by Bremner of 
London and Hummel of Berlin. (For complete 
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catalogue see Q.-L.). The most favourite were 
‘A 5th set of 6 overtures, op. 14’ (Bremner), 
and ‘ Six sonatas, op. 18.’ 

Probably the most interesting among Abel’s 
compositions are those written for the viola da 
gamba. None of them seems ever to have been 
published, but specimens exist in the British 
Museum and other public libraries, and in 
private collections. They include studies and 
other pieces marked ‘ Viola da Gamba senza 
Basso,’ sonatas, ‘A Viola da Gamba Solo e 
Basso,’ and ‘ Duettos ’ marked ‘ Per la Viola da 
Gamba e Violoncello.’ They evince a high 
degree of taste, little musical imagination, and 
unlimited command over the peculiar resources 
of the instrument. Some adagios from his 
quartets were published in score, with piano- 
forte adaptations, ‘as a tribute of respect to 
his memory by his surviving and grateful pupil, 
J. B. Cramer ’ (1820). 

Abel’s playing was most remarkable in slow 
movements. ‘ On the viol da gamba,’ says the 
European Magazine, 1784, p. 366, ‘ he is truly 
excellent, and no modern has been heard to 
play an Adagio with greater taste and feeling.’ 
Burney’s testimony is to the same effect, and 
he adds that ‘ his musical science and taste were 
so complete that he became the umpire in all 
musical controversy, and was consulted like 
an oracle. Among his pupils both in singing 
and composition were J. B. Cramer, Graeff and 
Brigida Giorgi (Signora Banti). 

His friend Gainsborough painted a three- 
quarter-length portrait of Abel playing on the 
viola da gamba, distinguished by its careful 
execution, beauty of colouring and deep ex- 
pression. It was bequeathed by Miss Gains- 
borough to Briggs, and was sold in London in 
1866. Gainsborough also exhibited a whole- 
length ! of Abel at the Royal Academy in 1777. 
A very powerful portrait of him by Robineau is 
to be found at Hampton Court, and another bya 
nameless artist isin the Music School at Oxford. 

A good idea of Abel’s personal appearance 
is afforded by a caricature representing ‘A Solo 
on the Viola di Gamba, Mr. Abel,’ drawn by 
J. N., 1787, etched by W. V. Gardiner. 

Following English traditions, Abel played on 
a 6-stringed viola da gamba, instead of the 7- 
stringed one commonly in use on the Continent. 
The instrument shown in his portraits is 
evidently by an old German maker, and has a 
brass ‘rose’ inserted in the belly under the 
finger-board. E. J. P., with addns, 

(3) Leopotp Avausr (b. Céthen, 1717; 
d. Ludwigslust, Aug. 25, 1794) (Q.-L.); elder 
brother of the preceding, violinist, and pupil of 
Benda. He played in the orchestra of the 
theatre at Brunswick, and was successively 
conductor of the court band to the Prince of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen (1758), the Mar- 


1 Reproduced in The Oldest Music Room in Europe, by J. H. Mee, 
p- 26. 
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grave of Schwedt (1766), and the Duke of 
Schwerin (1770). He composed a ‘ sinfonia a 
8 voci’ in 1766, and some violin studies, etc., 
are in the possession of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde at Vienna. M.' 0, 0. 

ABEL, Ciamor Hetnricu (b. Westphalia, 
middle of 17th cent.), chamber musician to the 
court of Hanover. His work Erstlinge musi- 
kalischer Blumen appeared first in 3 vols. 
(Frankfort, 1674, 1676 and 1677), afterwards 
united under the title Drei Opera musica 
(Brunswick, 1687). M. C. ©. 

ABELL, Joun (b. London, 1650; d. Cam- 
bridge, 1724), a celebrated alto singer and 
performer on the lute. 

It is supposed that he was educated in the 
choir of the Chapel Royal, of which establish- 
ment he wassworn a ‘gentleman extraordinary’ 
in 1679. He was greatly patronised by royalty, 
and between the years 1679 and 1688 received 
‘bounty money’ amounting to no less than 
£740. (See ‘Moneys received and paid for 
secret services of Charles II. and James II.’— 
Camd. Soc.) Charles II. sent him to Italy to 
study, and after his return Evelyn thus de- 
scribes meeting him : 

‘Jan. 27, 1681-82. After supper came in the 
famous treble, Mr. Abel, newly returned from Italy. 
I never heard a more excellent voice, and would have 
sworn it had been a woman’s, it was so high and so 
well and skilfully managed, being accompanied by 
Signor Francisco on the harpsichord.’ 

In Dec. or Jan. 1685-86 he married Frances 
Knollys, sister of the titular Earl of Banbury, 
who, as soon as he knew of it, ‘putt her out of 
the house.’ He remained in the service of the 
chapel until the Revolution of 1688, when he 
was dismissed for his supposed leaning to the 
Roman Church. After this he travelled abroad, 
visiting France, Germany, Holland and Poland, 
leading a vagrant sort of life, and depending for 
his support upon his voice and lute. It is said 
that when Abell was at Warsaw he refused to 
sing before the court, but his objections were 
overcome by the somewhat summary method 
of suspending him in a chair in the middle of a 
large hall, while some bears were admitted 
below him. He was asked whether he pre- 
ferred singing to the King and the court, who 
were in a gallery opposite to him, or being 
lowered to the bears ; he not unnaturally chose 
the former alternative. He was Intendant at 
Cassel in 1698 and 1699 (D.N.B.). About the 
end of the century, Abell returned to England, 
and occupied a prominent position on the stage. 
Congreve, in a letter dated ‘ Lond. Decem. 10, 
1700,’ says: 


‘ Abell is here: has a cold at present, and is always 
whimsical, so that when he will sing or not upon the 
stage are things very disputable, but he certainly 
sings beyond all creatures upon earth, and I have 
heard him very often both abroad and since he came 
over. 


2 Letter from Bridget Noel to the Countess of Rutland. Hist 
MSS. Com., 12th Report, Appendix, Pt. v. 
3G. M. Berkeley’s Literary Relics, 1789, p. 322. 
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In 1701 Abell published two works, ‘A 
Collection of Songs in Several Languages,’ 
which he dedicated to William III., and ‘A 
Collection of Songs in English.’ Before this 
date he had published (Amsterdam) ‘ Les Airs 
d’ Abell pour le concert.’ In 1702 he set a poem 
by Nahum Tate on Queen Anne’s coronation, 
and in 1703 he published ‘ A Choice Collection 
of Italian Ayres.’ He gave a concert in 1716 
at Stationers’ Hall (Hawkins, Hist., Cheque- 
Book Chap. Roy., etc.). E. F. R., with addns. 

ABENDROTH, Hermann (6b. Frankfort- 
on-Main, Jan. 19, 1883), orchestral conductor, 
educated in Munich as a pupil of Ludwig 
Thuille and Anna Langenhan-Hirzel. His ex- 
perience has been gained in a number of posts ; 
as conductor of the Orchestral Society at 
Munich (1903-04), Kapellmeister to the Society 
of the Friends of Music at Liibeck and at the 
town theatre there (1905-11). He became 
director of the Conservatorium at Cologne (1915) 
in succession to Fritz Steinbach (Riemann). 

ABERT (1), Jonann JosEepu (b. Kochovice, 
Bohemia, Sept. 21, 1832; d. Stuttgart, Apr. 1, 
1915), a composer, who in his fifteenth year ran 
away to Prague, and through the assistance of 
an uncle entered the Conservatorium there. In 
1852, having attracted the attention of Lind- 
_paintner, then Kapellmeister at Stuttgart, he 
received the post of contrabassist in the theatre 
orchestra of that town. He succeeded Eckert 
as Kapellmeister (1867), retiring in 1888. His 
compositions include : 

Two early symphonies, a symphonic poem ‘Columbus’ (Crystal 
Palace, Mar. 4, 1865), ‘ Friihlingssymphonie’ (1894), and 5 operas, 
‘Anna von Landskron’ (1859) Kénig Enzio’ (1862), ‘ Astorga’ (1866), 
‘Bkkehard’ (1878), and ‘ Die Almohaden’ (1890). 

(2) Hermann (0b. Stuttgart, Mar. 25, 1871), 
son of the above, has devoted himself to 
musical research, and held appointments in 
various German universities as lecturer and 
professor. He succeeded Hugo Riemann in 
his professorship at Leipzig (1920). For his 
numerous publications see Riemann. He wrote 
the life of his father, Johann Joseph Abert (1832 
bis 1915), sein Leben und seine Werke, Leipzig, 
1916. M., with addns. 

ABINGDON, Henry, see ABYNGDON. 

ABONDANTE, Jutio (16th cent.), lutenist. 
Several books of his lute pieces were published 
in Venice, 1536, 1548, etc. (Q.-L.). 

ABOS, GeERonmmo (b. Malta, c. 1708; 
d, Naples,'c. 1786), a composer of the Neapolitan 
school, and pupil of Leo and Durante. 

He was a teacher in the Conservatorio of 
‘La Pieta’ at Naples, and trained many 
eminent singers, of whom Aprile was the most 
famous. He visited Rome, Venice, Turin and, 
in 1756, London, where he held the post of 
maestro al cembalo at the Opera. His operas 
are : 

‘La Pupilla e’] Tutore,’ ‘La Serva Padrona’ and ‘L’ Ifigenia in 
Aulide’ (Naples), ‘L’ Artaserse’ (Venice, 1746), ‘L’ Adriano’ (Rome, 
1750), ‘Tito Manlio’ and ‘Creso’ (London, 1756 and 1758). 

His church music (see Q.-Z.) is preserved in 
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MS. in Naples, Milan, Bologna, Rome, Vienna, 
Carlsruhe and the Conservatoire in Paris. The 
style of his composition somewhat resembles 
that of Jommelli. M. 0. 0. 

ABRAHAM, Joun, see BRAHAM. 

ABRAMS, Harrier, ToEoposta and Euiza, 
three sisters, vocalists. Harriet (b. 1760), the 
eldest, was a pupil of Dr. Arne, and first 
appeared in public at Drury Lane Theatre, in 
her master’s musical piece, ‘May Day,’ on 
Oct. 28, 1775. She and her sister Theodosia 
sang at the opening of the Concert of Ancient 
Music in 1776. Harriet possessed a soprano, 
and Theodosia a contralto voice of excellent 
quality. The youngest sister, Eliza, was 
accustomed to join with her sisters in the pieces 
which were sung at the Ladies’ Catch and Glee 
Concerts. The elder two sang at the Com- 
memoration of Handel, in Westminster Abbey, 
in 1784, and at the principal London concerts 
for several years afterwards, when they retired 
into private life. They both attained to an 
advanced age ; Theodosia (then Mrs. Garrow) 
was living in 1834. Harriet composed 
several songs, two of which, ‘The Orphan’s 
Prayer’ and ‘Crazy Jane,’ aided by the 
expressive singing of her sister Theodosia, 
became very popular. She published, in 1787, 
“A Collection of Songs,’ and * A Collection of 
Scotch Songs harmonised for three voices,’ 
besides other pieces at later dates. W. H. H. 

ABRANYI,(1) Kornet (6. Hungary, Oct. 15, 
1822; d. Budapest, Dec. 20, 1903), a pupil of 
Chopin, was known as a critic and took part in 
founding (1860) the first Hungarian paper 
devoted to music, Zenészetr Lapok. In 1875 
he became professor at the State Academy 
of Music in Budapest. His works include a 
musical history (1886) and many translations 
of opera texts. 

His son, (2) Emin (b. Budapest, Sept. 22, 
1882), became conductor at the Royal Opera 
there in 1911, and since 1920 has been director 
of the National Opera. Several operas have 
been produced at Budapest, namely, ‘A 
Kodkiraly ’ (‘ The Cloud King,’ 1903), ‘ Monna 
Vanna ’ (text by his father, 1907), ‘ Paolo and 
Francesca’ (1912), ‘Ave Maria’ (1 act, 1922). 
(Riemann.) 

ABSOLUTE MUSIC is that which does not 
depend, for its comprehension, on any relation- 
ship with the objective facts of life. 

Every thinker on art is at once confronted 
with the fact that you cannot examine art but 
only the creations of the Fine Arts—Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, Painting, Poetry and Music. 
It is thus essential, before attempting to 
generalise about art, that some common pro- 
perty in the manifestations should be dis- 
covered. If we can find no point of contact 
whatever between, say, sculpture and poetry, 
then we can find no general principle in art, 
since art includes both poetry and sculpture. 
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Philosophers have agreed, in the main, to 
make the dependence of a Fine Art on the objec- 
tive world act as the basis of classification, or 
fundamentum divisionis. On this principle it 
is easy to place the Fine Arts in a logical 
order, though the order is not in any sense an 
order of merit. 

Architecture is purely objective, sculpture 
almost entirely so, painting very largely the 
same. These three arts are all three-dimen- 
sional, the first two obviously, and painting no 
less obviously when we realise that the object 
of ‘perspective’ is to create the illusion of 
solidity. 

Poetry and music, on the other hand, work in 
time, and not in space. But poetry is to a 
considerable extent tethered to the objective 
world, since a poem is bound to use language 
which creates mental images. Music, how- 
ever, is purely subjective. 

No one can fail to observe that the other 
arts all strive to approach the subjective free- 
dom enjoyed by music, so far as is possible 
(and sometimes further) within the limitations 
of their material. The work of a sculptor like 
Rodin clearly aims at shaking off the shackles 
of pure objectivity, and the same purpose is 
even clearer in much modern painting and 
poetry. 

It is an open question, still largely a matter 


of opinion, to what extent music abandons this | 
, him (Calendar of Patent Rolls) in the following 


privilege of absolute subjectivity by adopting 
a programme-basis. (See PROGRAMME Music.) 
It is sufficient here to say that Absolute Music 
in its purest form is music which makes no 
reference to the facts of life, depending for 
its comprehension, not on imitation or sugges- 
tion, but on structure alone. (Compare Ais- 
THETICS. ) POne 

ABT, Franz (b. Hilenburg, Prussian Saxony, 
Dec. 22, 1819; d. Wiesbaden, Mar. 31, 1885), 
a voluminous writer of songs. 

His father was a clergyman, and Franz, 
though destined to the same profession, re- 
ceived a sound musical education, and was 
allowed to pursue both objects at the Thomas- 
schule and University of Leipzig. On _ his 
father’s death he relinquished his work and 
adopted music entirely. He was successively 
Kapellmeister at Bernburg and Ziirich (1841), 
where he occupied himself more especially with 
men’s voices, both as composer and conductor 
of several societies. In 1852 he entered the 
staff of the Hoftheater at Brunswick, where 
until his retirement in 1882 he filled the post of 
leading Kapellmeister. 

The list of Abt’s compositions contains more 
than 400 works, consisting chiefly of Lieder 
of the most various kinds for one, two or three 
solo voices, as well as for chorus, both female 
and mixed, and, as already mentioned, especi- 
ally for men’s voices. Of the solo Lieder, a 
collection of the less-known ones has been 
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published by Peters under the title of ‘ Abt- 
Album.’ In the early part of his life Abt com- 
posed much for the pianoforte, chiefly pieces of 
light salon character. These have never had 
the same popularity as his vocal works, and 
are now virtually forgotten. A. M. 
ABU HASSAN, Singspiel in 1 act; words by 
Hiemer; music by Weber. Produced June 
4,1811, at Munich; London, in English, Drury 
Lane, 1835; in Italian, Drury Lane, May 
12, 1870, with the dialogue set to recitative by 
Arditi. G. 
ABUNDANTE, M. GrIvLIo, DETTO DAL 
PESTRINO, lutenist-composer, published ‘ I] 
quinto libro de tabulatura da liuto,’ etc. 
(Venice, 1587). Hitner thinks him a different 
person (son ?) from the lutenist Julio Abon- 
dante, as (apart from the time) the additional 
surname seems to indicate, although the 
‘ quinto libro’ is apparently intended as a con- 
tinuation of the earlier works. Some of his 
pieces are signed merely ‘ Giulio del Pestrino.’ 
E. Vv. d. 8; 
ABYNGDON, Henry (0. circa 1418 ; d. Sept. 
1497), an English musician remembered as the 
first master of the children of the Chapel Royal 
and the first recipient of the degree of B.Mus. 
at Cambridge (Feb. 22, 1463). 
He was a musician in the Chapel of Hum- 
phrey; Duke of Gloucester, who (Jan. 7, 1445) 
granted him a rent of £8 for life, confirmed to 


year. He succeeded John Bernard as suc- 
centor of Wells, Nov. 24, 1447, and a further 
entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls (Mar. 16, 
1456) records : 

‘Grant to the King’s servant, Henry Abyngdon, to 
whom the King committed the instruction and govern- 
ance of the ten boys of the chapel of the household, 
of 40 marks yearly from Michaelmas last, the date of 
his appointment, so that he act by advice and survey 
of the Dean of the Chapel.’ 

Subsequent Act of Parliament confirmed 
this to him on Feb. 14, 1471. - Another grant of 
40 marks ‘from the issues of the County of 
Wilts ’ was made to Abyngdon ‘for the pro- 
vision of clothing and other necessary apparel 
of the boys of the chapel of the King’s house- 
hold,’ July 2, 1465. Abyngdon became master 
of St. Catherine’s Hospital, Bristol, in 1478, 
and at Michaelmas of that year he was suc- 
ceeded by Gilbert Banaster, as master of Biss: 
boys of the Chapel Royal. 

Two Latin epitaphs on Abyngdon es Sir 
Thomas More have been: preserved (Cayley’s 
Life of More, i. 317), of which the English epi- 
taph quoted by Rimbault from Stanyhurst is 
an adaptation. In these he himself is styled 
‘nobilis,’ and his office in London ‘ cantor,’ and 
he is said to have been pre-eminent both as a 
singer and an organist : 


Millibus in mille cantor fuit optimus ille, 
Praeter et haec ista fuit optimus orgaquenista. 


More’s friendship is evidence of Abyngdon’s 
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ability and goodness, but the acquaintance can 
only have been slight, as More was in his 
twentieth year when Abyngdon died. None 
of his works are known. G. 
See Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood’s article, Mus. 7., June 1911, and 


Mus. Ant. iv. 229, where entries in the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
are printed. 


ACADEMIE DE MUSIQUE. This institu- 
tion, which, after frequent changes of official 
title, is now popularly known simply as the 
‘ Opéra,’ has already entered its fourth century. 
A list of its successive titles is given below. 

On June 28, 1669, royal letters patent were 
granted by Louis XIV. to the Abbé Pierre 
Perrin (1620-75), Robert Cambert, and the 
Marquis de Sourdéac, for the establishment of 
an Académie wherein to present in public 
‘operas and dramas with music, and in French 
verse,’ after the manner of those of Italy, for 
the space of 12 years. Nearly a century 
before this, in 1570, similar privileges had been 
accorded by Charles IX. to a Venetian, C. A. 
de Baif, in respect to an academy ‘ de poésie et 
de musique,’ but its scheme does not appear 
to have included dramatic representation. 
In any case it failed utterly. The Académie 
was opened in Mar. 1671 with a Pastoral by 
CAMBERT (q.v.), ‘ Pomone,’ which attained an 
enormous success; having been repeated, ap- 
parently to the exclusion of every other work, 
for eight months successively. The troupe 
consisted of 5 male and 4 female principal per- 
formers, 15 chorus-singers, and an orchestra 
numbering 13. The career of the Académie 
under these its first entrepreneurs was brought 
to an end by the jealousy of an Italian musician 
then rising in court favour, J. Baptiste LULLY, 
who, through his influence with Mme. de 
Montespan, succeeded in obtaining for himself 
the privileges which had been accorded to 
Perrin and Cambert. By this disreputable 
proceeding Lully, who opened the Académie on 
Nov. 15, 1672, made himself master of the situa- 
tion, remaining to the time of his death, in 
1687, the autocrat of the French lyric drama. 
During these 14 years he produced, in concert 
with the poet QUINAULT (q.v.), no fewer than 
20 grand operas, besides other works. The 
status of the theatrical performer at this epoch 
would seem to have been higher than it has ever 
been since; seeing that, by a special court 
order, even nobles were allowed, without pre- 
judice to their rank, to appear as singers and 
dancers before audiences who paid for admis- 
sion to their performances. Lully’s scale of 
payment to authors, having regard to the value 
of money in his time, was liberal. The com- 
poser of a new opera received for each of the 
first ten representations 100 livres (about £4 
sterling), and for each of the following twenty 
representations, 50 livres. After this the work 
became the property of the Académie. The 
theatre was opened for operatic performance 
three times a week throughout the year. 
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great festivals concerts of sacred music were 
given. The composers contemporary with 
Lully could only obtain access to the Académie 
by conforming to his style and working on his 
principles. Some few of these, however, whose 
impatience of the Lullian despotism deprived 
them of all chance of a hearing within its walls, 
turned their talents to account in the service 
of the vagrant troupes of the Foire Saint- 
Germain ; and with such success as to alarm 
Lully both for his authority and his receipts. 
He obtained an order (more suo) for the sup- 
pression of this already dangerous rivalry, 
which, however, proved itself far too supple 
for legislative manipulation. The ‘ vagrants’ 
met each new ‘ ordonnance’ with a new evasion, 
and that of which they were the first practi- 
tioners, and the frequenters of the Foire the 
first patrons, opened the way to the future 
Opéra-Comique (see PARIS). 

The successors of Lully, CoLassz, CAMPRA, 
DESTOUCHES, DESMARETS, Marats, LACOSTE, 
Monrrécuair, Movurer (q.v.) and others, had not 
replaced him in the favour of the public, and 
his glory still filled up the evenings of the 
Académie. But a condition of an art on the 
whole so stagnant as this was sure eventually to 
become insupportable, if not to the public, to 
the few who at all times, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, direct or confirm itsinclinations. Their 
impatience found expression in the Abbé Rague- 
net’s Paralléle des Italiens et des Francais, en 
ce qui regarde la musique et les opéras (1704), 
one of a considerable number of essays which 
assisted in preparing the way for a new style, 
should a composer present: himself of sufficient 
genius, culture and courage to introduce it. 
Such an one at length did present himself in 
Jean Philippe Ramuav. His first works were 
received with unjust and cruel sarcasm; he 
had to fight against the old partisans of Lully, 
but his personality was overpowering. Be- 
tween 1737 and 1760, irrespective of other work, 
he set to music no less than 24. dramas, the 
majority of them grand operas. The pro- 
duction of these at the Académie he personally 
superintended ; and some idea of his activity 
and influence as a director may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1750, fourteen years 
before the close of his career, the number of 
performers engaged at the Académie had risen 
to 149. 

In 1763 the theatre of the Palais Royal, built 
by Lemercier, for 90 years resonant with the 
strains of Lully and Rameau, was destroyed by 
fire. The ten years which connected the death 
of Rameau with the arrival in Paris of GLUCK 
were marked by the production of no work of 
more than secondary rank. On Apr. 19, 1774, 
‘ Iphigénie en Aulide ’ of this master was heard 
for the first time. The arrival in Paris, shortly 
after, of the admirable Piccinni brought the 


On | famous war of the Gluckists and Piccinnists, 
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Tn 1781 the second Palais Royal theatre, like 
its predecessor, was burnt to the ground. The 
Académie, for many weeks without a home, at 
length took temporary refuge in the Salles 
des Menus-Plaisirs. Meanwhile the architect 
Lenoir completed the Salle de la Porte Saint- 
Martin in the short space of three months. 
The result of this extravagant speed was that, 
after the first performance, said to have been 
attended (gratis) by 10,000 persons, the walls 
were found to have ‘ settled ’ two inches to the 
right and fifteen lignes to the left. In 1784 an 
Ecole Royale de Chant et de Déclamation, 
afterwards developed into the CONSERVATOIRE, 
was grafted on to the Académie. In 1787 the 
Académie troupe is said to have consisted of 
250 persons—an increase of 100 on that of 
Rameau. The unfortunate Louis XVI. took 
great interest in the Académie, and even gave 
much personal attention to its regulation. He 
reduced the working expenses by nearly one- 
half ; not at the cost of the working members, 
but by the abolition of sinecures and other 
incumbrances on its income. In 1784 he 
established prizes for libretti, and in 1787 
issued several well-considered ‘ ordonnances ’ 
for the regulation of the establishment. On 
Apr. 20, 1791, the royal family attended the 
Académie for the last time. The opera was 
the ‘ Castor et Pollux’ of Rameau. Shortly 
after this the ‘ protection,’ or exclusive right of 
performance of grand opera, was withdrawn 
from the Académie and the liberté des thédtres 
proclaimed. Hitherto the names of the artists 
concerned in the Académie performances had 
never been published. This rule was violated 
for the first time in the affiche announcing 
“ L’Offrande a la Liberté,’ an opera-ballet by 
Gardel and Gossec. The history of the Aca- 
démie during the next few years is a part of the 
history of the French Revolution, and could 
only be made intelligible by details out of all 
proportion with our space. 

In 1794 the Académie was transferred to the 
Rue de la Loi (Rue de Richelieu), on the site of 
the present Hétel Louvois. In its new abode 
the Académie took a new name—Théatre des 
Arts. Here for the first time the pit was pro- 
vided with seats. The old operas, subjected 
always to democratic purification, were again 
heard. In 1799 Gluck’s ‘ Armide ’ was revived. 
During the consulate no new works of import- 
ance were brought forward at the Théatre des 
Arts, eventually the scene of two conspiracies 
against the First Consul, which, had they been 
successful, would have altered seriously the 
subsequent history of Europe. On the occasion 
of the first of these the ‘ Horaces’ of Porta, 
and on that of the second the ‘ Creation’ of 
Haydn were performed, the latter for the first 
time in Paris. During the ten years which 
follow 1804 French opera was much developed 
through the labours both of foreign and of 
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native composers ; among the former, Spontini, 
Rodolphe Kreutzer and Cherubini ; among the 
latter Lesueur and Catel. Among the most 
important of their works were ‘ Les Bardes ’ of 
Lesueur and ‘ La Vestale’ of Spontini—the 
latter an enormous success won despite bitter 
and long-continued opposition. To Spontini, 
on account of it, was awarded the prize of 
10,000 frances, decreed at Aix-la-Chapelle by 
Napoleon for the best opera produced at the 
Académie. 

In 1814 the allies occupied Paris, and the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
assisted at a performance of ‘ La Vestale’ on 
Apr. 1. On May 17 following, ‘(idipe a 
Colone’ and a Ballet de Circonstance were 
played before Louis XVIII. On Apr. 18, 1815, 
Napoleon witnessed another performance of 
‘La Vestale,’ and on July 9 of the same year 
the same opera was again performed before 
Louis XVIIL., the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia. The assassination of the Duc 
de Berri on the evening of Feb. 13, 1820, inter- 
rupted for several months the performances of 
the Académie. 

On May 3, 1821, the Académie troupe re- 
sumed its performances in the Salle Favart, 
with an Opéra de Circonstance, the combined 
work of Berton, Boieldieu, Kreutzer, Cherubini 
and Paér, in honour of the infant Due de 
Bordeaux. In the next year the Académie was 
again transferred—this time to the Rue Le 
Peletier, the salle of which was destined to be 
for half a century its home, and the scene of 
even greater glories than any it had yet known. 
About this time a change of taste in music, 
mainly attributable to a well-known critic, 
CastTIL-BLAZE (q.v.), showed itself among the 
opera habitués of Paris. French adaptations 
of the German and Italian operas of Mozart, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, and even Weber, were pro- 
duced in rapid succession and received with 
ereat favour. The ‘ Freischitz’ of the last 
great master was performed at the Odéon 387 
times in succession. The inevitable result soon 
followed. The foreign composers who had so 
effectually served the Académie indirectly 
were called upon to serve it directly. Rossini 
and Meyerbeer, though already renowned and 
experienced, received the consecration of their 
talents in Paris, thus adopting for their works 
the mould of French opera. Meanwhile Auber, 
Hérold and other native musicians had made 
themselves known by works of more than 
promise. By a fortunate coincidence, too, 
there flourished a playwright, Augustin Eugéne 
SCRIBE, who must be regarded as the great 
furnisher of operatic libretti of that period. 
The two years immediately preceding, and the 
eighteen following the revolution of July form 
the period during which the Académie attained 
its highest excellence and success. This period 
includes the composition and production of 
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* Comte Ory ’ and ‘ Guillaume Tell’ by Rossini, 
‘Muette’ by Auber, ‘ Robert le Diable’ and 
‘Huguenots’ by Meyerbeer, ‘Juive’ and 
‘ Charles VI.’ by Halévy, ‘ Favorite ’ by Doni- 
' getti, and ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ by Berlioz. 
These works were performed almost exclusively 
by native artists. The names of Cinti- 
Damoreau, Falcon, Nourrit, Levasseur and 
the later Duprez deserve remembrance. 

In 1861, when the second empire was at its 
zenith, the foundations were laid in Paris of a 
new Académie, designed on a scale, as respects 
magnitude and luxury, unprecedented in any 
age or country. Its progress (from the first 
slow) was altogether stopped by the Franco- 
German war and the political changes accom- 
panying it. The theatre in the Rue Le Peletier 
having meanwhile been burnt to the ground 
(Oct. 28, 1873), and the works of the new one 
resumed, the Académie, installed in its latest 
home, once more opened its doors to the public 
on Jan. 5, 1875. At that time the entre- 
preneur, subject to the Minister of Fine Art, 
was Halanzier, who received from the State 
a yearly allowance (subvention) of £32,000, the 
principal conditions of the enjoyment of which 
were that he should maintain an efficient staff, 
open his theatre four times a week, and give 
favourable consideration to new works by 
native composers. 

The nine directions which have succeeded 
each other, in the sumptuous building of 
Charles Garnier since Halanzier, until the 
present direction of J. Rouché (including that 
of P. Gailhard), have known how to guard for 
the Académie de Musique et de Danse that 
renown which it had previously acquired. 

The introductory programme was com- 
posed thus (Jan. 5, 1875): 


Overture from ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ 

‘La Juive,’ Ist and 2nd acts. 

Overture from ‘ William Tell.’ 

‘Les Huguenots,’ scene of the blessing of the swords. 
* La Source,’ ballet, lst tableau from Act II. 


The first work to be performed in the new 
building, Jan. 8, 1875, was ‘ La Juive,’ which 
was given eight times in succession. Fifteen 
months passed before a new work was pro- 
duced—‘ Jeanne d’Arc,’ by Merrmet—first 
performed on Wednesday, Apr. 5, 1876. This 
work scarcely shows signs of that evolution 
which a little before was so noticeable in the 
tendencies of the repertery of the Opéra, an 
evolution which is first to be seen in Delibes’s 
charming ballet ‘Sylvia, ou la nymphe de 
Diane ’ (Wednesday, June 14, 1876). 

As to the singers and dancers, both men and 
women, who have been and who are the just 
pride of the first lyric stage of France, their 
names are too many to be included here. 

Amongst the works which have had a con- 
spicuous success at the new Opéra may be 
mentioned : 


‘Le Roi de Lahore,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘ Namouna,’ ‘ Henry VIII,’ ‘ Sapho,’ 
* Sigurd,’ ‘ Le Cid,’ ‘ Les Deux Pigeons,’ ‘ Patrie,’ ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ 


' and instrumental works; 
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‘ Ascanio,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘Salammbé,’ ‘Samson et Dalila,’ ‘La 
Valkyrie,’ ‘ Thais,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Les Maitres Chanteurs,’ ‘La Prise 
de Troie,’ ‘ Siegfried,’ ‘ Tristan et Iseult,’ ‘ Le Crépuscule des Dieux,’ 
‘L’Or du Rhin,’ ‘ Fervaal,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Les Troyens.’ 

To sum up, since its foundation until to-day, 
the Académie de Musique et de Danse has given 
performances in twelve different buildings and 
under fifty-eight different managements (direc- 
tions). The actual ntiimber of directors who 
have presided over the destinies of this 
institution is considerably higher, owing to 
the number of different groups of adminis- 
trators charged with looking after the affairs 
of theatres in the name of the town and of the 
commune of Paris. 

During the same period, that is to say, 
during 253 years, to the year 1924 the Aca- 
démie de Musique et de Danse has produced 
599 operas, 213 ballets, 20 intermezzi and 
70 cantatas and patriotic pieces—a total of 
902 works. 

The following are the names which the 
Académie has held at different times: 

Mar. 1671, Académie des Opéras; Nov. 1672, 
Académie royale de Musique. 

During the Revolution and under Bonaparte : 
Théatre de VOpéra, Opéra National, Théatre des 
Arts, Thédtre de la République et des Arts. 

During First and Third kmpires: Théatre Impérial 
de l’ Opéra. 

During the several returns of the old dynasty: 
Académie Royale de Musique ; 1848, Théatre de la 
Nation ; Sept. 1870, Académie Nationale de Musique, 
Théatre National de l’Opéra. 
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ACADEMY OF ANCIENT MUSIC. This 
association was formed about the year 1710 at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, 
by a body of distinguished instrumentalists, 
professional and amateur, including the Earl 
of Abercorn, Henry Needler, Mulso, and other 
gentlemen, for the study and practice of vocal 
and an important 
feature in the scheme was the formation of a 
library of printed and MS. music. The 
Academy met with the utmost success under 
the direction of Dr. Pepusch, the gentlemen 
and boys of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Chapel 
Royal taking part in the performances. In 
1728 Dr. Maurice Greene left the Academy and 
established a rival institution at the Devil 
Tavern, Temple Bar, but this only existed for a 
few years, and the old Academy continued its 


work, with Needler as leader of the orchestra. 


| In 1734 there was a second secession from 


the Academy, Gates retiring and taking with 
him the children of the Chapel Royal. After 
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passing through one season without any treble | 
voices the Academy issued invitations to 
parents to place their children under the in- 
struction of Dr. Pepusch, one of the conditions 
being that they should sing at the concerts. A 
subscription list was also opened to provide the 
necessary funds, and among those who sup- 
ported the Academy were Handel and Gemini- 
ani, the latter of whom frequently played at its 
concerts. The death of Dr. Pepusch in 1752 
was a serious loss to the institution, but the 
doctor bequeathed to it the most valuable 
portion of his library. The Academy closed its 
career in 1792 under the conduct of Dr. Arnold, 
who had been appointed its director in the year 
1789. C. M. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS, BERLIN, see 
BERLIN. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, NEW YORK, see 
New York. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, ROYAL, 
Royat AcapEMy oF Music. 

ACADEMY OF NEW YORK, see NEw 
YORK. 

ACADEMY OF VOCAL MUSIC, THE. 
This society was started on ‘ Fryday, Jan. 7, 
1725, at the Crown Tavern, against St. 
Clement’s Church, in y® Strand,’ according to 
the original minute-book presented to the 
British Museum by Vincent Novello (Add. 
MSS. 11,732). The meetings were held fort- 
nightly from 7 to9 p.m. At the first, the 13 
persons who paid a subscription of half a 
crown each included King, Gates, Wesley, 
Pepusch,,Green and Gaillard. The expenses 
of that evening included— 


see 


A coach for ye children ie choristers of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral] 
Wine and bread . : 
For the use of ye room, fire, and candles 
The Drawer. 
A fortnight later the names of Flintoft and Dr. 
Crofts appear—they each paid half a guinea ; 
and among subsequent names of subscribers 
those of Bononcini, Haym, Geminiani, Senesino 
and Dieupart. In 1729 the 69 subscribers in- 
cluded Hogarth, Festing, Robinson and Ran- 
dall. On June 1, 1727, Steffani was elected 
President. The last entry in the minute-book 
(from which these particulars are derived) con- 
tains various resolutions drawn up on May 26, 
1731, one of them being ‘ By ye composition of 
the Ancients is meant of such as lived before 
y® end of. the 16th century’; another, ‘ That 
Dr. Pepusch be desired to demand of Dr. Green 
the Six Motetts y° Bishop of Spiga [Steffani] 
sent the Academy.’ The name of Handel is 
absent from the roll of members. Vincent 
Novello has endorsed the MS. to the effect 
that the Academy of Vocal Music afterwards 
became the King’s Concerts of Ancient Music, 
but this needs confirmation. F. G. E. 
ACAEN, see Carn, Arnold. 
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A CAPPELLA, or ALLA CAPPELLA (Ital.), 
‘in the church style,’ is used in three senses, 
(1) as showing that the piece is for voices with- 
out accompaniment; (2) where instruments 
are employed, that these accompany the voices 
only in unisons or octaves and have no inde- 
pendent parts ; or (3) as a time indication, in 
which case it is equivalent to ALLA BREVE. 

A CAPRICCIO (lItal.), ‘at the caprice’ or 
pleasure of the performer, both as regards time 
and expression. 

ACCADEMIA, an institution which flour- 
ished all over Italy in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, and, speaking generally, was founded for 
promoting the progress of science, literature 
and art. Il Quadrio (Storia e ragione, i. 
48-112) gives an account of all the Italian 
academies from the earliest times, and the 
mere alphabetical list would fill several pages. 
Even from his voluminous work but little 
beyond the names and mottoes of these in- 
stitutions, the dates of their foundation, and 
their general objects can be ascertained. A 
detailed history of their endowments and 
separate objects would require an examination 
into the archives of each particular city, and it 
is doubtful whether such an examination would 
supply full information or repay it when sup- 
plied. Nor is it an easy task to separate those 
institutions which had music for their especial 
object. 

The ‘ Accademie,’ even those especially 
devoted to music, do not come under the same 
category as the CONSERVATORI (q.v.), founded 
and endowed for the sole purpose of giving 
instruction in music. The Academies were 
either public institutions maintained by the 
State, or private societies founded by individuals 
to further the general movement in favour of 
science, literature and the fine arts. This they 
did in various ways, either by public instruc- 
tions and criticisms, facilitating the printing 
of standard works on music, illustrating them 
with fresh notes, or by composing new ones ; 
and every week the Academicians would 
assemble to compare their studies and show 
proofs of their industry. The study of one 
science or art would often help to illustrate the 
other. By the end of the 16th century poetry 
had become so closely allied to music in the 
drama that an academy could hardly have one 
of these arts for its object without including 
the others also, while many, like the ‘ Alterati’ 
at Florence, the ‘ Intrepidi’ at Ferrara, the 
‘ Intronati’ and the ‘ Rozzi’ at Siena, devoted 
their energies to promoting the successful com- 
bination of the two arts in theatrical repre- 
sentation. 

As far as regards science, the study of mathe- 
matical proportions was found to throw light 
upon the theory and the practice of music, when 
the Greek writers upon music came to be trans- 
lated and studied in Italy in the 16th and 17th 
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centuries. Take, for example, the mathe- 
matical demonstrations of Galileo in his 7'rat- 
tato del suon, the writings of the great Floren- 
tine theorist, Giambattista Doni (a member of 
the literary academy ‘ Della Crusca’), and 
Tartini’s T'rattato di musica, From the 15th 
to the 18th century the passion for academical 
institutions was so vehement in Italy that there 
was scarcely a town which could not boast at 
least one, while the larger cities contained 
several. At first they went by the name of 
their founder, as that of ‘ Pomponio Leto’ at 
Rome, or ‘ Del Pontano’ at Naples. But as 
they increased and multiplied this did not 
suffice, and each chose a special name either 
with reference to its particular object or from 
mere caprice. Hence arose a number of 
elaborate designations indicative either of 
praise or blame, ‘Degli infiammati,’ ‘ Dei 
solleciti,’ ‘ Degl’ intrepidi,’ etc. Each of 
these societies had, moreover, a device bearing 
a metaphorical relation to its name and object. 
These were looked upon as important, and were 
as highly esteemed as the crests and coats-of- 
arms of the old nobility. 

Selecting, as far as possible, the academies 
which had the cultivation of music for their 
special object, we find that the earliest in Italy 
were those of Bologna and Milan, founded, the 
former in 1482, the latter in 1484. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries Bologna had four societies 
for public instruction in music, Cesena and 
Ferrara one each, Florence five, Padua and 
Salerno one each, Siena four, entirely for 
musical dramatic representations, Verona one, 
founded by Alberto Lavezzola—a combination 
of two rival institutions which in 1543 became 
united — Vicenza two, also founded entirely for 
musical representation. 

At this period there appears to have been no 
particular academy for music either at Milan, 
Rome, Naples or Venice, though the science 
was probably included in the general studies of 
the various academies which flourished in those 
cities, while it could be specially and closely 
studied in the famous Neapolitan and Venetian 
Conservatori or under the great masters of the 
Pontifical and other Chapels at Rome. 

The ‘ Accademie’ were all more or less short- 
lived, and that of the ‘ Filarmonici’ (at 
Bologna) is the only one which Burney (Musical 
Tour, 1773) mentions as still extant (see 
Botoena, FLORENCE, Minan, NAPLES, Papua, 
Rome, VENICE). 

The name ‘ Accademia’ was also given in 
Italy to a private concert. Burney says in his 
Musical Tour : 


‘The first I went to was composed entirely of dilet- 
tanti. Il Padrone, or the master of the house, played 
the first violin, and had a very powerful band ; there 
were twelve or fourteen performers, among whom 
were several good violins ; there were likewise two 
German flutes, a violoncello, and small double bass ; 
they executed, reasonably well, several of our [J. C.] 
Bach’s symphonies, different from those printed in 
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England: all the music here is in MS. ... Upon 
the whole, this concert was much upon a level with our 
own private concerts among gentlemen in England.’ 


(Tour, ii. 94, 95). From Italy the use of the 
word spread to Germany. ‘ Besuche er mich 
nicht mehr,’ said Beethoven on a memorable 
occasion, * keine Akademie ! ’ C. M. P. 

ACCELERANDO (Ital.), a quickening of the 
time, generally used where the quickening is 
maintained over a fairly long passage (see 
STRINGENDO). 

ACCELLI, Cxrsare (2nd half of 16th cent.), 
published ‘ Libro primo de madrigali a cinque ’ 
(Venice, 1557). It contains the very beautiful 
madrigal, ‘Donna mia casta e bella.’ ‘ De 
floridi virtuosi d’ Italia il terzo libro’ (Venezia, 
1586) contains some fine madrigals by this 
master. BE. Vv. d. 8. 

ACCENT. The Greek rpocwdia (pds, ‘ to,’ 
and 67, ‘song ’), of which the Latin accentus 
(ad and cantus) is a literal translation, meant 
(1) the giving of importance to a syllable, and 
(2) the diacritical mark which showed this 
importance. Of these marks there were two 
kinds: quantitative accents, long and short; 
and tonic accents, acute, grave and circumflex, 
This distinction is repeated in the two essenti- 
ally vocal accents of music—the agogic and the 
tonic. 

Acocic AccEeNT.—The longer of two suc- 
cessive notes is said to bear the agogic (or 
‘attracting ’) accent. In this phrase from the 
Venite of Byrd’s Great Service, the longer 
notes coincide with the important words (if 
we except the two ‘ ands’). 


1. 
SEE SERONS ers aerial Ka ad ey Lee aT 
(Cass SS ee 2a 
The is His and He made it 


Sea 


And His handspre-par-edthe dry land 


There are only three words which are not 
drawn into the scheme of this accent, and they 
are at places where they would have been 
‘common’ (long or short) in poetry; and 
there is no bar accent to compete with this 
agogic, for bars were not then invented. The 
time is thought in feet (see METRE), as a poet 
thinks his verse. A modern instance of agogic 
accent is the second beat of the saraband or the 
mazurka, both of which are easily vulgarised by 
adding an uncalled-for stress accent at that 
place. 

Tonic, oR Prrou, AccENT.—révos, ‘ tension ’ 
(of a string), means primarily pitch, The fact 
that a note is of higher pitch tends to accent- 
uate it, especially in vocal music; and this 
ultimately because the higher register of the 
voice is the stronger. Even in the example 
just given the long note was, in every case but 
one, higher than the short note, so that the 
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tonic there reinforced the agogic accent. 
a high pitch also tends to lengthen a note, as in 
Schumann’s ‘ Nussbaum ’ 


— a FETS SETS WS TEE a Snares le 
Es © aa) (EN TESS Sa ed £5 eee S| = ae ees 
Gi got Sl SSS 


Es grii-net ein Nussbaum vor dem Haus 


The rise to the E suggests a prolongation, 


which, ornamented by an appoggiatura, finds 
a place in the second strain : 


oe RE RS 


i a, 2 
=e aeiele — 2 o=e-e5 == =#= 
ame +} 


Duf-tig, luf-tig, breitet er blittrig ap Aeste aus 


The effect here is to turn one bar into one 
bar and a half. Beethoven in the fifth sym- 
phony makes use of this property of the tonic 
accent to turn four-bar periods into two-bar, 


—)-——--—— Peo. ee 2 & 
————s =B=[2= spq= fre [e z= 
Four- Bear b pa: oy 

Perot Uigaee rc. Uigeg Ore > Nera 
/aeeeeee oa 
Wind Strings. Wind 
X = 9 be 9 
by 2-|-2- Valse. == 
| ~ Two-bar 
bss period. 
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Wind. Strings. Wind. Strings. 


the three-bar period which mediates between 


them being a case of an overlap of two two- 


bar periods, Bea and = h 


ad (8 Fee 

DyNAmic, or Stress, Accent.—Agogic and 
tonic accent rule the time of a piece of music, 
but dynamic accent is extraneous to it. Though 
it does not alter the time, it may alter the 


shape of a phrase. In the Presto of ‘ Leonora,’ 
No. ITI, 


———— dL 


-o- -@. -e- 
arm mnt Gamo we e 302 “ = ao 
—+— —}-— SS es 
a 
oe ies 
Sette os 
—— RNG 
mate ras 


the tonic (X) gravitates slowly to the first of 
the bar and, reinforced there by the dominant 
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But | chord implied in the preceding bar, hits it with 


such a thud that we seem to hear the rebound 
in the second quaver. Since the two quavers 
give the effect of a crotchet, this induces an 


_agogic accent, and the shape of the phrase is 
altered. Orin Brahms’s second symphony the 


limping theme of the allegretto 


pC ea ie oe Food =< sn Cae a eS 
“4-0 — ee See 


becomes the stamping theme of the second 


variation : 
== etc, 


diy eet ae 


It is analogous to what happens in poetry— 
‘His honour rooted in dishonour stood,’ 


—where we slightly falsify the accent of ‘ dis- 
honour’ for the moment, in order to make 
the sense clear, and thereby alter the metre 
slightly ; whereas in some other context— 


‘Do what you will; dishénour shall be humour,’ 


—we make no such alteration. 

CUMULATIVE AccEeNntT.—A special case of 
the dynamic is the cumulative accent, brought 
about by the context, mostly in the form of 
appoggiatura (which delays a note) or dis- 
sonance (which delays a chord). An instance 
from the ‘Magic Flute,’ where the two are 
Oe aan will suffice : 
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PATHETIC, OR EXPRESSIVE, ACCENT.—It is 
of the essence of the pathetic accent that it 
should come as a surprise, and as such it does 
not as a rule coincide with the normal accent. 
Schumann uses it to vary the strict metrical 
accent in the scherzo of the Ep symphony, 


Op. 97. 
ge MEET Lo ee 
epee meee 


leaving the first of the bar its official accent, but 
overriding that by the pathetic accent on its 
sixth quaver. 

But it may also coincide with the normal 
accent, especially if it is accompanied by 
change of mood (Schubert’s major and minor) 
or by a modulation, as in ‘ Total Eclipse’ 
(‘Samson’) ; 
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Sun,moonandstars are dark to me. 


or still more emphatically when a modula- 
tion is only hinted at, as, on a larger scale, in 
the successive statements (dominant and sub- 
dominant) of the 2nd subject in the finale of 
the Kreutzer sonata : 


a (a) ~ By PROP te. — 
eet aa io Lea” memoae pul eee 
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almost every one feels a little more accent at 
(5) than at (a), whether he actually makes one 
or not. 

MerricaL Accent.—So far accent, the 
giving of importance to a note, has been based 
on variety—in the contrast of long with short, 
high with low, loud with soft, complex with 
simple, remote (note, chord or key) with near. 
There remains one which is based on unity, on 
regular recurrence. Metrical accent, or the 
‘first of the bar,’ is not any of those, though it 
may be reinforced by any of them. But this 
accent is only implicit; to insist upon it is 
to vulgarise the music. Poetry again throws 
light upon this. Of the first twenty-six lines 
of Paradise Lost no two are exactly alike in 
their scansion, and it is not until the last of 
them that we come upon a true iambic penta- 
meter : 

‘And justify the ways of God to men.’ 


Yet from the first two or three lines onward 
no one who read it for the first time would be in 
any doubt as to the scansion. That last line 
comes, in its context, with all the force of a 
tutti of the Haydn-Mozart period, whose 
raison d’étre it was to reinstate the time which 
the competing rhythms of the harmonic texture 
had obscured. That we do not find it necessary 
to write such a tutt? now is an indication of 
the acquired inherent strength of the metrical 
accent. A. HOS 
ACCENTUATION, sometimes called DE- 
CLAMATION (q.v.); the term used when it is 
desired to say that a vocal piece of music has 
been written with such careful regard to the 
~natural accent of the words that the accented 
notes of the melody coincide with the accented 
syllables of the words, and that the musical 
curve of the song, so to speak, describes the 
same pattern as that of the poem. In this case 
the accentuation is said to be good. Probably 


no composer has ever surpassed or equalled | 


| Wagner in this particular ; 
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constantly the 
musical phrase seems to have been suggested 
by the natural rise and fall of the voice in speak- 
ing the words ; and all through his later works 
music and words are so closely united that both 
seem to have sprung simultaneously from his 
brain. It is no doubt this same quality which 
Milton praised so highly in the famous sonnet 
to Henry Lawes, and which was exh*bited by 
so very few of the English composers between 
the days of Lawes and those of Parry, a com- 
poser who was always remarkable for the 
excellent accentuation of his phrases. 

Correct accentuation, it may be added, is one 
of the greatest difficulties to be overcome in 
translation, since it can hardly be obtained 
without some sacrifice, either by word trans- 
position, or even by the substitution of para- 
phrase, of the composer’s intention, leaving one 
with the strongest argument in favour of the 
performance of vocal music in the original 
language. M., with addns. 

ACCIACCATURA (Ital. from acciaccare, to 
crush, to pound; Ger. Zusammenschlag). A 
now nearly obsolete description of ornament, 
available only on keyed instruments, in which 
an essential note of a melody is struck at the 
same moment with the note immediately below 
it, the latter being instantly released, and the 
principal note sustained alone. It is generally 
indicated by a small note with an oblique stroke 
across the stem (Ex. 1), or when used in chords 
by a line across the chord itself (Ex. 2). 


1. Written. levee: 
es pier paced oy Boe Eeee 
Baers] 
Pa S aa 
- 
Written. dare 
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Its use was et confined exclusively to 
the organ, where it was of some service in giving 
the effect of an accent, or sforzando, to either 
single notes or chords; but the practice is 
generally discredited in the present day (see 
MorDEN’). F. 7. 

This ornament was unknown in the classical 
French school, but compare the Coulé (see 
ORNAMENTS). The term Acciaccatura is now 
very generally applied to another closely 
allied form of ornament, the short APpPpoGGta- 
TURA (q.v.). By Be, 

ACCIDENTALS, the signs of chromatic 
alteration, employed in music to show that the 
notes to which they are applied have to be 
raised or lowered a semitone or a tone. They 
are five in number, the sharp (4) (Fr. diése, Ger. 
Kreuz, Ital. diesis) and double sharp ( x ) (Fr. 
double-diése, Ger. Doppelkreuz, Ital. doppio 
diesis), which being placed before a note raise it 
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respectively a semitone or a tone ; the flat (>) | natural. The first function of the 4 in stave 


(I'r. bémol, Ger. Be, Ital. bemolle) and double- 
flat (bb) (Fr. double-bémol, Ger. Doppelbe, Ital. 
doppio bemolle), which cause the note to be 
lowered to the same extent; and the natural 
(1) (Fr. bécarre, Ger. Quadrat, Ital. bequadro), 
which is applied to an already chromatically 
altered note in order to restore it to its original 
position. 

In modern music the signs are placed at the 
beginning of the composition, immediately 
after the clef, when they affect every note of the 
same name throughout the piece ; and they are 
also employed singly in the course of the piece, 
in which case they only affect the note to which 
they are applied and any succeeding note on 
the same line or space within the same bar. 
Strictly speaking, only those which occur in the 
course of a composition are accidentals, the 
sharps or flats placed after the clef being known 
as the SIGNATURE (q.v.). 

The invention of accidentals dates from the 
division of the scale into HEXACHORDS (q.v.), an 
arrangement attributed to Guido D’AREZZO 
(q.v.)(A.D. 1025). The chief characteristic of the 
hexachord was that the semitone fell between 
the 3rd and 4th notes ; with the hexachords of 
G and C this was the case naturally, but in sing- 
ing the hexachord of F it was found necessary 
to introduce a new B, half a tone lower than the 
original, in order that the semitone might fall in 
the right place. This new note, the invention 
of which laid the foundation of all modern 
chromatic notation, was called B molle (Fr. 
bémol, Ital. bemolle, still in use), and the hexa- 
chord to which it belonged and the plain-song 
in which it occurred were termed respectively 
hexachordum molle, and cantus mollis, while the 
hexachord of G, which retained the original B, 
was known as hexachordum durum, and the 
melody employing it as cantus durus. Cf. 
the German dur (major) and moll (minor), 
hexachordal terms arbitrarily adapted into a 
modern key-system. POT sateve Set ww: 

In the syllabic notation of the hexachordal 
system the Bp of the hexachordum molle was 
called Fa, as the B of the hexachordum durum 
was called Mi. But the syllabic nomenclature 
was imposed upon an earlier alphabetic nomen- 
clature; accordingly, when a new sign was 
needed to indicate the Fa of the hexachordum 
molle, notationers resorted to the letter B. The 
natural B was written in a square form after the 
fashion of a Greek letter or Gothic b, from 
which circumstance it received the name of 
B quadradum ; while the altered or flattened B 
was written in a round form like a Roman b and 
called B rotundum. 

This B rotundum was at first set before each 
note it affected, and referred to that note only. 
While this custom was strictly observed there 
was no need for the B quadradum, since every B 
not supplied with a flat would be known to be 


notation was as a safeguard: it was not until 
in the 15th century, when the ) was placed in 
the signature, that the 4 could be truly said to 
have a corrective effect. In this function it 
was supplanted by the sign for raising a note by 
a semitone: >, the origin of our sharp. This 
sign is said to have been invented by Josquin 
de Prés (1450-1521). It was originally written 
as a B quadradum crossed out or cancelled, to 
show that the note to which it applied was to 
be raised instead of remaining at its natural 
pitch, and was called B cancellatum. 

This sign had the advantage of being immedi- 
ately distinguishable from the B rotundum, 
which the B quadradum was not (the reader 
should remember that at this date we are deal- 
ing with MS. music); and that is probably the 
reason why the ¢ fulfilled the functions of the 
4 as well as its own. Even in the printed part- 
books of the 16th century the custom continues 
of naturalising a flat by a sharp, and a sharp by 
a flat ; and it was not until a full realisation of 
the chromatic scale was reached that the 4 was 
given its due value as the mean term between 
the p and the g. (For a fuller discussion of this 
point see NOTATION.) 

The double sharp and double flat became 
necessary when equal temperament gave com- 
posers command of the complete circle of keys. 
The double flat, which lowers a note by a tone, 
first written as a large » or a Greek 8, was 
systematised in the form pp : the double sharp 
was at first represented by a 4 to the note 
above the note affected; 2.e. Fy-#— 

cay A eee ae 
ues but this unscientific method was 


—- for 


combated by Mattheson (1681-1764), who pro- 
posed a St. Andrew’s cross (the 8 for a bp was 
also Mattheson’s suggestion), and by Leopold 
Mozart, who proposed an upright cross, Other 
forms canvassed were variants of the B cancel- 
latum, X, which was still the form of the % at 
this date, but the x was the simplest to write 
and read, and has superseded all the others. 
For the sake of completeness one other 18th 
century expedient for indicating the double 
sharp or double flat should be mentioned. If 
a note were already affected by the key-signa- 
ture a # or b set before it in the course of the 
music was taken to double the ¢ or » of the 


: $—— 9 et 
signature ; 7.e. at ety oe a = 


occurs in the English edition of Scarlatti’s 

harpsichord lessons published by B. Cooke in 

1738. 8. °F. Wy 
After a double sharp or flat the cancelling 


signs are {# and 4b, which reduce the note to 


a single sharp or flat; for example: 
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When a note which is sharpened in the signa- 
ture becomes altered in the course of the com- 
position to a flat, or vice versa, the alteration is 
sometimes expressed by the sign {b or ¢#, the 
object of the natural being to cancel the signa- 
ture, while the following flat or sharp indicates 
the further alteration, as in Schubert’s ‘ Im- 
promptu,’ op. 90, No. 2, bars 4 and 164; this 
is, however, not usual, nor is it necessary, as a 
single sharp or flat fully answers the purpose. 

Lead i 

Accidentals are properly those notes extrane- 
ous to the key-signature in a major key, or ina 
minor key supplementary to it, as is G# in the 
key of Aminor. But in music of the 18th cen- 
tury notes are frequently written as accidentals 
which are proper to the key, because the key- 
signature itself contains one # or b too few. 
Stock examples of this custom are Bach’s so- 
called Dorian Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
with no flat in the signature, and Handel’s Suite 
in E containing ‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith,’ 
which was written with three sharps only in the 
signature. The reason for this is a survival of 
the early custom of keeping the original signa- 
ture of the mode when the music was composed 
in the transposed mode a fifth lower ; that is, a 
piece of music in the first mode (D with one 
flat) composed in the key of G had but one flat 
in the signature, equalling the F natural of the 
mode, while the Ep equalling the Bp of the 
mode was written as an accidental. s. T. w. 

See SHarp; Fiat; NatuRAt. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, a term used gener- 
ally of all that part of a musical composition 
which does not contain the main features of 
rhythm and melody but is ancillary to their 
expression. 

Accompaniment is recognised in the earliest 
recorded systems of music, primarily in the 
support of a voice by an instrument. Two 
principles early make their appearance in (a) 
the reduplication of the melody on an instru- 
ment; (6) the introduction of some feature 
on the accompanying instrument not contained 
in the melody, such as the marking of an in- 
dependent rhythm by a drum or the suggestion 
of a primitive harmony by means of a drone 
or sustained note on a wind or stringed instru- 
ment. They produce a distinction more or 
less maintained in modern music, namely, (a) 
ad libitum accompaniment, a part giving addi- 
tional charm or beauty of tone but not essential 
to the complete rendering of the composition ; 
(6) obbligato, a part which, though secondary 
in importance, is essential to the complete 
rendering. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that since the 
Middle Ages, when harmony became fully recog- 
nised as an integral part of design in European 
music, obbligato accompaniment has become 
the rule and ad libitum accompaniment the 
exception. The latter has survived principally 
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in choral music, where an accompaniment, 
usually for a keyed instrument (piano or organ), 
is still sometimes added to double the voices. 

The history of obbligato accompaniment in 
harmonic music may be said to have proceeded 
in two opposed directions successively : first, 
its development as a secondary feature of 
design in composition; secondly, its growth 
from that secondary position to one of such in- 
creased importance and intrinsic interest that 
the obbligato practically loses once more its 
character of accompaniment. 

From CouNTERPOINT TO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
—The development of counterpoint by means 
of extemporised descant obscured for a time 
the relative positions of the principal melody 
in song and its accompaniment, either vocal or 
instrumental. To take an example from the 
14th century, Chaucer, in describing the Clerk 
Nicholas (Miller’s Tale, 1. 27) says: 

‘And al above ther lay a gay sawtrye, 

On which he made a-nightes melodye, 

So swetely, that al the chambur rang; 

And Angelus ad Virginem he sang.’ 
That pictures the singer of a well-known 
melody accompanying himself, more or less ad 
libitum, on his instrument. But an almost con- 
temporary manuscript (Cambridge University 
Library, Add. MSS. 710, quoted by Wool- 
dridge, Oxf. Hist. Mus. ii. 106) gives a version 
of ‘Angelus ad Virginem’ as a song for three 
voices with descants partly in the faux bourdon 
style above and below the melody. These can 
hardly be called accompaniments, since the 
parts mingle on equal terms. A further quota- 
tion from Chaucer shows how the contrapuntal 
style was being applied to solo singing with 
accompaniment. Soon after the description 
of Nicholas in the Miller’s Tale the ‘ joly 
Absolon’ is introduced. Among his accom- 
plishments is this : 

‘ And pleyen songes on a small rubible ; 

There to he sang som tyme a lowde quynible;’ 
that is, he played tunes on his fiddle and 
sometimes added a vocal descant to the tune, 
a reversal of Nicholas’s more normal method 
and an application of the ecclesiastical style 
(learnt by Absolon in the course of his duties as 
parish clerk) to secular song. 

The increasing absorption in contrapuntal 
addition of parts during the 15th and early 
16th centuries left the development of accom- 
paniment in the background, and accompani- 
ments added to polyphonic choral music were 
mainly of the ad libitum type. We know that 
instruments were often used with the voices in 
choral music both ecclesiastical and secular, and 
that music of the Mass and of the secular 
madrigal which we now regard as composed for 
unaccompanied voices was in point of fact 
often so accompanied originally. G. E. P. 
Arkwright has pointed out that ‘a very 
early instance of the use of CORNETTS (g.v.) or 
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trombones with the organ is found in the 
account of the performance at the Field of Cloth 
of Gold. In the Calendar of State Papers, 
Venetian, 1520-26, No. 93, it is noted that 
‘The Choristers of the two chapels of France and 
England sang this Mass, the music by Perino, accom- 
panied by an organ with trombones and cornetts.’ + 
The English organ books of the early 17th 
century bear interesting testimony to the pre- 
valence of ad libitum organ accompaniment to 
polyphonic choral music in English churches. 
These books are condensed scores of the choral 
parts, written on staves of eleven lines without 
much regard to the details of the parts or indica- 
tions of what we should now call ‘part-playing’ 
on the part of the organist. Sometimes the 
organ books introduce slight ornaments, but 
those specimens of ornamental accompaniment 
to church services included by Dr. Hopkins in 
former editions of this Dictionary are now con- 
sidered to belong to arrangements of such 
music for the virginal, and were not probably 
ever regarded as accompaniments to voices.” 
Obbligato accompaniment only came into its 
own with the re-establishment of the solo voice 
as the prime maker of music and the desire of 
composers to support the voice on a firm frame- 
work of harmony. The Italy of the Renais- 
sance was exploring this question of accom- 
panied melody largely in connexion with the 
drama, even while Palestrina was placing the 
coping-stone on the edifice of the contrapuntal 
style. A century and a quarter passed be- 
tween the production of Poliziano’s ‘ Orfeo’ 
and Monteverde’s, and the songs to his own 
lute accompaniment which Baccio Ugolino 
sang in the former were typical of an Italian 
form of art much in fashion in the 16th century. 
The FRorro.e (q.v.) or popular four-part songs 
of Tromboncino and others were arranged for 
single voice, the other three voices being con- 
densed into a lute part, and the increasing 
popularity of songs to the lute gave that 
instrument the privilege of becoming the first in 
the new music to advance obbligato accompani- 
ment to its true position in musical composition. 
The movement came to England in the work 
of John Dowland, whose first book of airs was 
published in 1597. A comparison of his accom- 
paniments therein with those of William Byrd 
in the solo numbers of ‘Psalms, Songs and 
Sonnets’ (1611), namely, ‘ Ah, silly soul,’ and 
‘ How vain the joys,’ shows at once the differ- 
ence of standpoint. Byrd’s voice sings one 
melody among several, the others being 
supplied by the consort of viols. Dowland’s 
sings the melody, the lute supplying a back- 
ground of harmony made _ interesting by 
occasional suggestions of subsidiary melodic 
figures, sometimes taken up and imitated from 
those propounded by the voice. Though Byrd 
1 See also the preface to the Old English Edition, No. XXII, by 


G. E. P. Arkwright. 
2 See ‘Tudor Church Music,’ vol. ii. p. xxiv. 
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wrote no songs to the lute, it should be noticed 
that occasionally in writing organ accompani- 
ments to the solo voice, for example in the 
‘Verses’ of the anthem, ‘ Alack, when I look 
back,’ his style, allowing for the difference of 
instrumental technique, approaches that of 
Dowland. Dowland’s publication sowed a seed 
which came to fruition rapidly in the many 
collections of the Enauish ScHoot oF 
LuTEeNIst SONG-WRITERS (q.v.). This school 
flourished in the first quarter of the 17th 
century and was contemporary with the most 
prolific period of the unaccompanied madrigal 
and that polyphonic music of the English 
Church, which was either unaccompanied or 
performed with the ad libitum accompaniment 
of the organ. Many composers contributed to 
all three types. 

The date 1600 is generally assigned to the 
birth of monody in Italy. We have seen that 
the solo song with harmonic accompaniment 
existed much earlier. But it was in that year 
that the dramatic settings by Peri and Caccini 
of Rinuccini’s poem of Huridice made their 
appearances, and the theory of vocal declama- 
tion with instrumental accompaniment formu- 
lated by the Florentines thus received practi- 
cal demonstration. (See Orpra.) The ‘new 
music’ was practically recitative accompanied 
by a succession of chords on an instrument. 
The compositions of Caccini and his fellows in 
this style served therefore to emphasise the 
purely chordal nature of accompaniment. 
They wrote merely a bass part representing the 
foundation notes of chords which the player 
on the arch-lute, organ, or harpsichord would 
complete at discretion. But to their contem- 
porary, Viadana, belongs the credit of having 
invented the basso continuo or THOROUGH-BASS 
(q.v.) which was to become the chief factor in 
determining the nature of accompaniments 
during the succeeding century. As the 17th 
century progressed the basso continuo became 
applied to every kind of music, whether vocal 
or instrumental, sacred or secular. Accom- 
paniment became more frequently assigned to 
keyboard instruments, harpsichord or organ, 
as the lute in its various forms fell into dis- 
repute, and harpsichord players and organists 
were expected to provide an artistic accom- 
paniment reading from a bass part supple- 
mented with figures and accidentals as indica- 
tions of harmony. 

Here we have then the completion of the 
first stage in the history of accompaniment. 
Alike in the sonatas of Corelli, the operas of 
Scarlatti, and the songs of Purcell, the import- 
ance of an harmonic accompaniment as the 
groundwork of design is fully realised, but the 
composers considered it to be so secondary 
a feature that they were content to leave its 
details entirely in the hands of the executants, 
more especially the harpsichord player. 
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From ACCOMPANIMENT TO ENSEMBLE. — 
In the Italian opera of the 18th century the 
singer was accompanied by basso continuo only 
in recitative, but with one or more instru- 
ments, playing from fully written out parts, in 
addition to the continuo, in arias. These are 
generally spoken of as obbligato parts and 
were so in the sense that the composition 
would be incomplete without them. They 
were not, however, really more obligatory 
than the continuo which now formed the 
groundwork of accompaniment. The greater 
composers elaborated these parts to such an 
extent that they can hardly be regarded as 
accompaniment. They become instrumental 
solos combining in duet fashion with the voice. 
This was particularly the case when the aria 
was transferred from the theatre to the concert 
room by Handel in his oratorios, or to the 
church by Bach in his cantatas. The ‘ Lau- 
damus Te’ of the latter’s Mass in B minor 
(soprano voice and violin solo) marks the acme 
of the style. Use was also made of orchestral 
instruments, chiefly the strings, in the purely 
subsidiary capacity of accompaniment by these 
composers, and as the constitution of the 
orchestra became more settled and the abilities 
of players more dependable, composers paid 
closer attention to the texture of accompani- 
ment, until in the operas of Gluck and Mozart 
we find the whole available orchestra used as a 
background to the individual voice. What 
Bach had done with his obbligato instruments 
composers of the 19th century, more especially 
Wagner, did with the orchestra as a whole ; 
they brought it from the background forward 
and made it a prime vehicle for the expression 
of their ideas. Here, however, was a difficulty 
not felt by Bach when he combined a solo 
violin with the voice—the inequality of volume. 
Wagner, and practically every composer since 
him, has been accused, not without some 
justice, of ‘ drowning the singer.’ 

Another landmark in the history of accom- 
paniment is found in the last quarter of the 
18th century, when the pianoforte began to 
supersede the harpsichord. The latter could 
never be satisfactory as a means of accompani- 
ment because of its insensitiveness to the 
player’s touch. The piano, with its almost 
infinite gradations of volume and its com- 
parative power of sustaining soft sounds by 
means of the pedal, quickly became the chief 
instrument of accompaniment for purposes 
of domestic or chamber music. At first com- 
posers wrote tentatively for it, employing only 
obvious figures such as broken chord passages 
of the Alberti Bass type as a support to 
the voice. Mozart’s delightful little song, 
‘Das Veilchen’ (1785), is a fair specimen of 
18th-century piano accompaniment, and 
Beethoven’s accompaniments to Lieder are not 
technically much more advanced. Schubert, 
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however, made the figures of his piano accom- 
paniments contribute definitely both to the 
emotional content and to the pictorial sugges- 
tions of the poems sung. See, for example, the 
whirr of the spinning-wheel in ‘Gretchen am 
Spinnrade ’, and the leaping figure of ‘ Die 
Forellen.’ While masters of song - writing 
such as Schumann and Brahms advanced the 
essential importance of the piano part further, 
they, in common with their contemporaries or 
immediate successors in other countries, Franck 
and Fauré in France, Sterndale Bennett, Parry 
and Stanford in England, preserved more 
or less the relationship between voice and 
piano parts which is characteristic of Schubert. 
Such a song, however, as Cornelius’s ‘ Ein Ton,’ 
in which the voice maintains a monotone 
through a fantasia played on the piano, is 
indicative of a reversal of attitude which has 
become typical of certain phases of modern 
song composition. This attitude regards the 
piano as the chief speaker, the singer as com- 
mentator. The later 19th-century songs of 
what may be called the more sophisticated 
countries, particularly Germany and France, 
give countless instances. The songs of Max 
Reger’s opus 75 beginning with *‘ Merkspruch ’ 
afford a sufficient case in point. But the 
greater song-writers of the last generation, 
Hugo Wolf, Moussorgsky, Debussy, to take 
men whom in all other respects are widely con- 
trasted in style, came to regard the song with 
piano as Wagner had regarded the song with 
orchestra and Bach the song with obbligato 
instruments, not as a combination of chief- 
speaker with accompaniment, but as a piece 
of ensemble music. 

The upshot of this evolutionary process is 
that in modern music accompaniment strictly 
so called cannot be said to belong exclusively 
to any one part of a composition. The piano 
or one department of the orchestra or the single 
voice may be momentarily in a position of 
accompanying the other parts of the ensemble, 
but will not permanently take up a secondary 
position. What has come out of the develop- 
ment through the centuries from medizvalism 
to to-day is the realisation of what may be 
called ‘perspective’ in music. Parts in a 
musical ensemble may occupy not only the fore- 
ground, the background, or the middle distance. 
but innumerable gradations in between them. 

The art of accompaniment, then, at the 
present day, whether it is the art of the con- 
ductor in directing his orchestra in combina- 
tion with singers and solo instrumentalists, or 
of the pianist collaborating with a singer in 
a recital of Lieder, is the same. The con- 
ductor or pianist cannot be content to ‘ follow ’ 
the soloist. His function is really to control the 
ensemble, to preserve the right relation of all the 
parts which make up the whole, in quality and 
volume of tone, in rhythm and in tempo. C. 
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harmonika), a portable instrument of the free- 
reed species, invented at Vienna by Damian, 
in the year 1829. It consists of a small pair 
of hand-bellows, to one side of which is affixed 
a keyboard, containing, according to the size 
of the instrument, from 5 to 50 keys. These 
keys open valves admitting the wind to metal 
reeds, the latter being so arranged that each 
key sounds two notes, the one in expanding, 
the other in compressing the bellows. The 
right hand is placed over the keyboard, while 
the left works the bellows, on the lower side of 
which are usually to be found two keys which 
admit wind to other reeds furnishing a simple 
harmony—mostly the chords of the tonic and 
dominant. It will be seen that the capabilities 
of the instrument are extremely limited, as it 
can only be played in one key, and even in that 
one imperfectly ; it is, in fact, but little more 
than a toy. It was originally an extension of 
the ‘ mouth-harmonica,’ also known as the 
AHOLINA (g.v.). (PLATH XV.,No.3.) &. P. 

ACEVO (8. Saluzzio, c. 1630), a luthier of 
Piedmont and pupil of Cappa, famous for his 
viole da gamba. Fétis says that he saw one 
dated 1693 which had belonged to Marin Marais, 
and bore his signature on the back. 

E. V. d. 8. 

“ACH GOTT VOM HIMMEL.’ This hymn, 
the words of which are a paraphrase by Martin 
Luther on Psalm xi. (Vulgate version), made 
its first appearance in 1524, when it was printed 
in at least 4 different collections : 

(a) ‘ Etlich cristlich lider Lobgesang, vnd Psalm, etc.’ printed at 
Wittenberg (Wackernagel, No. cxxix.); (b) the * Erfurdt Enchi- 
ridion’ (Wackernagel, No. elvii.); (ce) the ‘Tetitsch Kirchen-Ampt 
mit Lobegesengen,’ printed by Wolf Képpel at Strassburg (Wacker- 
nagel, No. eclxii.); and (d) Walther’s Wittenberg ‘ Geystliche 
gesangk Buchleyn’ (Wackernagel, No, elxiii.). 

In (a) it is directed to be sung to the melody 
of * Ks ist das Heil’ ; in (d) it appears with the 
tune in the Hypophrygian mode to which it 
is usually sung—especially in North Germany ; 
in (c) it is set to a tune in the Hypozolian mode, 
to which it is sometimes still sung in South 
Germany; and in (d) it appears with a tune 
in the Dorian mode. In Joseph Klug’s Hymn- 
book (1535), besides the well-known Hypo- 
phrygian tune it is set to another tune in the 
Phrygian mode, which was afterwards adapted 
to Andreas Knépken’s Psalm ‘ Hilf Gott, wie 
geht das immer zu.’ The melody in the 
Erfurdt Enchiridion is as follows ; 
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The use which Mozart has made of this 
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chorale in the Finale to Act II. of the ‘Zauber- 
fléte’ is very interesting. Jahn(W. A. Mozart, 
iv. 617) surmises that Mozart’s attention was 
drawn to the chorale by Kirnberger’s ‘ Kunst 
des reinen Satzes,’ in which it is twice used as 
a canto fermo for contrapuntal treatment. A 
sketch is preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna of another four-part arrangement of 
the chorale, which still more closely resembles 
the passages in Kirnberger’s work. The auto- 
graph score of the ‘ Zauberfléte’ shows that 
the beginning of the scene between Tamino 
and the two men in armour has been carefully 
sketched. Ww. B. S. 

ACIS AND GALATEA, a ‘ masque,’ or 
‘serenata,’ or ‘ pastoral opera,’ composed by 
Handel at Cannons, probably in 1720 (date is 
wanting on autograph) ; performed there prob- 
ably in 1721, and produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, May 17, 1732. Words by Gay, with 
additions by Pope, Hughes and Dryden. 
Rescored by Mozart for Van Swieten, Nov. 
1788. Put on the stage at Drury Lane by 
Macready, Feb. 5, 1842. ‘Aci, Galatea, e 
Polifemo,’ an entirely different work, was com- 
posed in Italy in 1708-09. (See article by W. 
Barclay Squire, Mus. T'.., Oct. 1921.) 

ACKTE, Aino (6. Helsingfors, Finland, Apr. 
23, 1876), Finnish soprano. Having won fame 
in Paris and New York, she came to England 
for the first time in 1907. Assisting in the ill- 
starred wiiter season at Covent Garden of 
which Ernest Van Dyke was director, she played 
Elsa in ‘ Lohengrin ’ and Senta in the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman.’ She is best remembered in this 
country, however, as the Salome when Strauss’s 
opera was introduced to London by Beecham 
at Covent Garden in 1910. Beyond everything 
a temperamental singer, she made a great 
success, the part being exactly suited to her 
gifts, both vocal and dramatic. At the 
Birmingham Festival in 1912—last of the long 
series—Madame Ackté sang Salome’s death 
scene and took part with John McCormack and 
Clarence Whitehall in a vivid performance, 
under Sir Henry Wood, of Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass. 8. Hui Ps 

ACOURT, an early 15th-century composer. 
In codex MS. Canonici misc. 213, Bodl. Lib., 
fol. 17, is ‘Je demande ma bienvenue,’ 3 v.; 
published in score in Stainer’s Dufay, p. 50. 

B. Vad. Bie 

ACOUSTICS, the science of hearing, com- 
monly includes all that relates to the physical 
basis of sound on which the art of music rests. 

NATURE OF SounD.—AlImost all the sounds 
with which we are concerned in music have a 
definite and steady pitch. The side-drum, the 
castanets, and one or two other instruments, 
produce mere noises without pitch, as is seen by 
the fact that no attempt is made to tune them 
to the rest of the orchestra; but such instru- 
ments are of less importance than those which 
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are capable of giving something more than 
mere rhythm. 

Very little observation is necessary to show 
that sound is always caused by the vibration 
of something or other. If a tuning-fork is 
made to give out a sound it can often be seen 
to be in a state of vibration by the hazy appear- 
ance of the prongs; and even though the 
vibrations are too small to be visible they may 
be felt by touching the fork with the finger. 
If the pressure of the finger is so great as to 
stop the vibrations the sound also stops. 
Similar evidence that there is never sound with- 
out vibration can be obtained from many 
musical instruments,—some part of the in- 
struments will be seen or felt to be in vibration 
so long as sound is being emitted. 

Moreover, it will be noticed that the loudness 
of the sound is connected with the amplitude 
of the vibrations,—the greater the amplitude 
the louder the resulting sound for a given pitch. 

That the medium by which the sound is 
carried from the vibrating body to the ear is in 
most cases the air, is seen by the old experi- 
ment of placing an alarum clock or electric bell 
under the receiver of an air-pump and pumping 
out the air. The sound grows fainter as the 
air isremoved. It cannot be made to die away 
altogether, for air is not the only medium that 
will convey sound. The bell must be sup- 
ported on something, and the support will 
carry some of the sound to the air-pump or 
bell-jar and so to the external air. The result 
of the experiment is more striking if the bell is 
supported by some material that conducts 
vibration badly, such as indiarubber cords ora 
pad of soft felt. 

The pitch of a note is easily proved to be de- 
pendent on the rate at which the body vibrates. 
Hold a card against the teeth of a rotating cog- 
wheel, and if the wheel is rotating fast enough 
the taps of the card on the cogs will blend into 
a note of recognisable pitch. Turn the wheel 
faster—that is, produce more taps per second 
—and the pitch rises. 

A still simpler experiment is to run the 
thumb-nail along a piece of ribbed silk ribbon. 
A note is produced by the taps of the nail on 
the ribs, and the faster the thumb is drawn 
over the silk the higher will be the pitch of the 
note. 

IsOCHRONISM OF SOUND ViBRaATIoNns.—In the 
case of every musical instrument the vibrations 
that give rise to the sound are due to the elas- 
ticity of some part of the instrument or of the 
air contained in it. Take the simple case of a 
harp string. Pull the string aside and it is felt 
to resist the displacement with a force that 
is greater the greater the displacement, and 
whatever the direction of the displacement the 
force is such as to tend to restore the string to 
the position in which it is in equilibrium. If 
the string is drawn aside and let go, it will 
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oscillate about its equilibrium position until the 
energy that was given to it by the finger is 
dissipated in the form of sound or wasted by 
friction. 

In the case of every elastic body the force 
that resists a displacement is proportional to 
the amount of displacement, provided the dis- 
placement does not exceed a certain limit that 
depends on the shape, size and material of the 
body. Thus to stretch an elastic cord two- 
tenths of an inch requires just double the force 
required to stretch it one-tenth. 

This law, when applied to solid bodies, is 
known as Hooke’s Law, and is the fundamental 
fact in the theory of elasticity. 

Hooke’s Law leads, by a line of argument 
that cannot be given here, to the result that if 
an elastic body vibrates in consequence of its 
elasticity, the vibrations will be isochronous ; 
that is to say, the time occupied by a single 
vibration will be the same, whatever the ampli- 
tude of the vibration, or the number of vibra- 
tions per second will be the same whatever the 
extent of the vibrations. 

The oscillations of a pendulum afford a 
familiar instance of isochronism. A pendulum 
of the proper length will beat seconds inde- 
pendently of the extent of the oscillation, pro- 
vided that extent be not very great. The 
vibrations are, in this case, not due to elas- 
ticity, but the law connecting the restoring 
force and the displacement is the same. 

The application of this law of isochronism 
of elastic vibrations to music leads to the im- 
portant result that the pitch of the note given 
by a musical instrument does not depend on 
the loudness of the note. Had the laws of 
elasticity been different, music in its present 
form would have been impossible, for every 
variation in the loudness of a note would have 
been accompanied by a variation in its pitch. 

SIMPLE HARMONIC VIBRATIONS.—The pen- 
dulum vibration is typical of the simplest, but 
not the only possible form of vibration of an 
elastic body, and is called a Simple Harmonic 
Vibration. 
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In order to obtain an idea of the nature 
of the motion, imagine a point P moving 
with uniform velocity in a circle. Drop a 
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perpendicular from P on any diameter AB and 
N the foot of the perpendicular will describe 
Harmonic vibrations along the line AB. 

It is obvious that if P moves uniformly, N 
will be momentarily at rest when it is at A or 
B, that it will have its greatest velocity as it 
passes through O, and that, at intermediate 
points, it will have intermediate velocities. 

A graphic representation of harmonic motion 
is given by the curve (Fig. 2) called the Sine 
Curve. 


B 


Fig. 2. 


By means of this curve the displacement of a 
vibrating point at any moment is shown. Let 
distances measured to the right from O repre- 
sent time—say 1 unit represents 1 second. 
Then to find the displacement, say 3 seconds 
after the vibrations started, measure a dis- 
tance 3 units to the right from O, and at the 
point A thus reached draw a perpendicular. 
The distance AB along this perpendicular from 
the base line to the point where it cuts the 


curve is the displacement, which is to one side | 


or the other of the equilibrium position accord- 
ing as B is above or below A. 

The limits of this article preclude any lengthy 
account of the mode of propagation of sound 
through the air, and a brief description must 
suffice. When the prong of a tuning-fork is 
moving outwards it condenses the air on its 
face, and this condensation proceeds to travel 
outwards from the fork. Before the condensa- 


tion has travelled far the prong of the fork has — 
passed the outward end of its swing, and is | 


moving inwards. This rarefies the air near it, 
and the rarefaction travels outwards in the 
rear of the condensation. This process is con- 
tinued, and we have a series of waves of con- 
densation and rarefaction travelling away from 
the fork. The air does not travel along bodily 


with the waves, but any given particle of air _ 


over which the train of waves is passing oscil- 
lates backwards and forwards in the direc- 
tion in which the waves are travelling. The 
oscillations are due to the elasticity of the air, 
and are isochronous. A complete wave in- 
cludes one region of condensation and one 
region of rarefaction, and during the time taken 
by the particle to make one complete oscillation 
one complete wave will pass over it. When 
the particle is moving in the same direction as 
the train of waves it is in a region of condensa- 
tion, and when it is moving in the opposite 
direction it is in a region of rarefaction. When 
it is at an end of its swing, and so is moment- 
arily at rest, it is at a place where condensation 
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changes to rarefaction, and so the air has its 
normal density. 

VeLociry or Sounp.—As the vibrations are 
isochronous, and one complete wave passes in 
the time of one complete oscillation, it follows 
that waves of the same length will travel with 
the same velocity whatever their intensity ; 
and as, moreover, the period of oscillation de- 
pends only on the elasticity and density of the 
air, and not on the length of the waves, waves 
of every length will travel with the same 
velocity. Since waves of all lengths travel 
with the same velocity, though different vibrat- 
ing bodies may be giving them out in very 
different numbers per second, it follows that 
the distance travelled by a wave in one second 
will contain as many waves as the body per- 
forms vibrations per second. If n is this 
number and / is the length of one wave, then 
nl will be the distance travelled by the waves 
in one second, which is the measure of the 
velocity, so that v=nl. 

Further, it follows that the greater the vibra- 
tion number, or, in other words, the higher the 
pitch of the note the shorter will be the waves 
in air. The notes in common use in music 
have wave-lengths varying from about 40 feet 
to 3 inches. 

The mathematical investigation of the rela- 
tion between the velocity of sound in a gas 
and the density and elasticity of the gas shows | 
that if the ratio of the pressure to the density 
remains the same the velocity will be constant. 
Hence a rise of the barometer will not affect the 
velocity of sound, because the increase of 
pressure increases the density in the same 
ratio; but a rise of temperature will increase 
the velocity, for it will rarefy the gas without 


_ altering the pressure. 


The earlier measurements of the velocity of 
sound in air were made by firing a cannon and 


noticing the time the sound took to travel over 


‘is about four times greater. 


a measured distance, making any necessary 
corrections for wind or for variations of tem- 
perature. 

The velocity is found to be about 1090 feet 
per second at a temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, 
and to increase by about one foot per second 
per degree rise of temperature at ordinary 
temperatures. 

The velocity in different gases at the same 
temperature is roughly inversely proportional 
to the square root of the density. Thus in 
hydrogen, which has a density rather more than 
one-sixteenth that of air, the velocity of sound 
(This law, how- 
ever, is by no means accurately followed. For 
reasons that cannot be given here the ratio of 
the specific heats of a gas affects its adiabatic 
elasticity, which is the elasticity concerned in 
the propagation of sound, and this ratio varies 
considerably for different gases.) 

The velocity of waves of condensation and 
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rarefaction in solids and liquids is greater than 
in gases. The greater density of such bodies 
tends to lower the velocity, but this is more 
than compensated by the very great forces 
developed by their compression. The velocity 
of sound in water is 1435 feet per second, in 
iron it is 5030, and in glass 5438. 

REFLECTION OF SouND.—Sound-waves are 
capable of reflection in the same way as light- 
waves, and according to the same laws. Most 
echoes are due to waves striking a surface norm- 
ally, and suffering reflection along the line of 
incidence ; though an echo is sometimes pro- 
duced by several oblique reflections. 

Sound-waves diverging from a point may in 
certain circumstances be reflected from a 
curved surface in such a way as to come 
together again at afocus. Ifa watch is placed 
at the principal focus A of a large concave 
spherical mirror—that is, at a point half-way 
between the centre of the sphere of which the 
mirror forms a part, and the centre of the 
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surface of the mirror—the sound rays diverg- 
ing from the watch and striking the mirror will 
be reflected off in a beam of parallel rays. If 
this beam is received on a second similar mirror 
it will be collected together at the principal 
focus B, so that an ear placed at the focus 
would hear the ticking of the watch, whilst a 
little way from the focus the ticking would be 
quite inaudible. Reflection of this kind some- 
times takes place in large buildings. Curved 
parts of the walls take the place of the spherical 
mirrors, and a whisper at one focus may be 
heard distinctly at the other. 

Sounp Suapows. — Solid obstacles cast 
sound shadows in the same way as they cast 
light shadows; but there is a practical differ- 
ence, resulting from the great difference be- 
tween the length of sound-waves and of light- 
waves. An obstacle gives a_ well-defined 
shadow only when it is a considerable number 
of wave-lengths in diameter. Light-waves are 
about a fifty-thousandth of an inch long, so 
that very small objects give clear shadows. 
The waves of sound may be of any length up 
to about 40 feet, so that except for very high 
notes a large object is needed to give a well- 
defined shadow. A house or a haystack is 
capable of giving a shadow of the scream of 
birds. 

QuaLitry oF Musica Notres.—We have seen 
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that the loudness of a musical note depends on 
the amplitude of the vibrations that give rise 
to it, and that the pitch of the note is fixed by 
the number of vibrations that reach the ear 
per second. A third characteristic of a note, 
its quality, has not yet been mentioned. 

By quality is meant that feature by which 
the note of one instrument can be distinguished 
from that of another, though of the same pitch. 
Vig. 2 is a graphic representation of one form 
of wave motion in air, the ordinates of the curve 
showing the displacement of the particles of 
air at a given instant. The waves may be 
varied in three ways only. They may be 
altered in length, which will correspond to an 
alteration in the pitch of the note. They 
may be altered in the height of the crests 
and the depth of the troughs, which will give 
an alteration in the loudness of the note. 
Lastly, they may be altered in shape. It is 
essential that if a musical note is to continue 
unchanged each wave must be like its fellows 
in every respect, but with this limitation, the 
waves may be of any shape. They need not be 
smooth and symmetrical as in Fig. 2, but may 
have one side steeper than the other, or may 
have sharp bends, or may vary in many other 
ways. It has long been assumed that it is the 
shape of the wave that determines the quality 
of the note, but Helmholtz was the first to give 
a definite theory of the nature of the relation 
between shape and quality. Before stating his 
theory some preliminary explanation is needed. 
Suppose a note and its octave are sounded at 
the same time, and that each is of the special 
quality corresponding to a simple harmonic 
vibration. The higher note will have half the 
wave-length of the lower, and the displace- 
ments due to the two separately are represented 
by the two sine curves in Fig. 4. Now an air 
particle cannot have two different displace- 
ments at the same moment, and both theory 
and experiment show that the actual displace- 
ments can be shown by a curve passing through 
the ends of ordinates ohtained by taking at any 
point along the base line the algebraic sum of 
the ordinates of the two sine curves; that is, 
adding them if they are on the same side of the 
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base line, subtracting the smaller from the 
greater if they are on opposite sides, and draw- 
ing the resulting ordinate on the same side of 
the base, as the greater of the two components. 

The curve thus obtained (the dotted line in 
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the figure) is not symmetrical, and it is evident 
that a great variety of curves can be obtained 
by an extension of the method. The octave 
curve could be changed in amplitude or it 
could be moved to the right or left by any 
amount, thus changing what is called the 
relative phase of the two curves. Further, we 
might compound with the lower note some 
other note than the octave, or we might super- 
pose in a similar way more than two notes. 
Fourier’s Theorem states that any curve what- 
ever can be built up in this way from sine 
curves, provided it is periodic, or consists of 
waves all of the same shape and size, and pro- 
vided it has not anywhere an ordinate of 
infinite length—a limitation that does not con- 
cern us in acoustics. If the length of one 
complete wave of the curve to be built up or 
analysed is represented by 1, the components 
required will have wave-lengths, 4, 4, 1, 4, and 
so on. It may be necessary to take a large 
number of such components—even an infinite 
number if there are sharp corners in the curve 
——_and some members of the series may be 
missing, but it will never be necessary to go 
outside the series, and if the amplitudes and 
relative phases of the components are properly 
chosen any periodic curve can be so built up. 

Now most of the notes used in music can be 
recognised by a trained ear as not being simple, 
but made up of a number of constituents of 
different pitches and intensities. What then 
is the particular kind of vibration that results 
in a pure tone unmixed with any others ? 
Ohm’s Law states that a simple harmonic 
vibration is the only form of vibration that 
gives the sensation of a pure tone without any 
admixture of other tones, and thus we are able 
to draw a very important conclusion from 
Fourier’s Law. The ear analyses a complex 
note in exactly the same way as Fourier 
analyses a complex curve. 

THe Harmonic Sertes.—Any musical note 
can, with suitable training and suitable appli- 
ances, be shown to be made up of one or more 
of a series of pure tones, whose vibration 
numbers are in the ratio of the numbers l, 


2, 3, 4, etc. Tones bearing this relation to 
each other are called Harmonics. 
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Helmholtz went a step farther, and stated 
that the relative phase of the constituent har- 
monics does not affect the quality of the re- 
sultant sound, and that all we are concerned 
with is the number, amplitude and position in 
the series of the constituents. If, for instance, 
the two constituent curves in Fig. 4 are placed 
in several different positions with reference to 
each other, keeping always the same base line 
for both, it will be found that the resultant 
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curves vary much in shape; but according to 
Helmholtz the corresponding notes will sound 
alike. The quality of the note will be com- 
pletely defined by the amplitude of the two 
constituents, without reference to their phases, 

Doubt has been cast on Helmholtz’s theory 
by some distinguished physicists, but it appears 
to be in the main correct. If difference of 
phase has any effect it is probably small. 

Pure tones are little used in music. They 
are colourless and uninteresting, and for 
reasons that will be stated later are unsatisfy- 
ing in harmonic combinations. Wide stopped 
organ pipes give nearly pure tones, but reed 
pipes and all orchestral instruments have 
strong harmonics. In the case of the smoother 
toned instruments such as flutes and horns, the 
lower harmonics are the more prominent, 
whilst with instruments that give more incisive 
tones such as violins and hautboys, the pro- 
minent harmonics extend higher in the series. 

As we shall frequently have occasion to refer 
to the harmonic series it will be convenient to 
give it here expressed in musical notation, 
taking C as the fundamental. The numbers 
above the notes are in the ratios of the vibra- 
tion numbers of the notes. The seventh and 
the eleventh of the series are enclosed in 
brackets, as they cannot be correctly repre- 
sented by any notes in the scale. The seventh 
is flatter than Bp, and the eleventh is about 
half-way between F and F¥ on the tempered 
scale. The series extends upwards indefinitely, 
but the higher members are generally faint. 

The construction of scales is treated of else- 
where, and it is sufficient to note here that the 
vibration ratio of any interval in the true 
diatonic scale can be obtained from this table. 
Thus the major second, C to D, is 8:9; the 
minor second, D to KE, is 9:10; the major 
third, 4:5; and so on. ‘These intervals are 
of course modified in the system of tuning by 
equal temperament, where the octave is divided 
into twelve equal semitones the vibration ratio 


of each of which is nd Par 1, or about 89: 84. 
Here there is no distinction between major and 
minor seconds, and all the intervals with the 
exception of the octave differ more or less from 
the ratios given in the diagram. 

Writers on Acoustics are not always in agree- 
ment as to the use of the term harmonic and 
certain related terms. It will conduce to 
clearness if it is stated in what sense the terms 
are most commonly used in scientific treatises. 

A series of tones whose frequencies are in the 
ratio 1: 2:3, etc., is called a harmonic series, 
as has been mentioned above. The separate 
tones of the series are referred to as harmonics. 
The lowest tone of the series is called the first 
harmonic, or the fundamental or prime tone. 
The tone an octave above this is called the 
second harmonic, and so on. (It is to be noted 
that what is here called the second harmonic 
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is not infrequently called the first harmonic, 
especially in works on other subjects than 
Acoustics.) 

The term partial is also often applied to the 
terms of the harmonic series, more particularly 
when we are speaking of the constituents of a 
complex note. As in the case of harmonics the 
lowest term of the series is spoken of as the 
first partial. 

The term overtone is used to signify any one 
of the separate notes—other than the lowest 
note possible—that can be produced from an 
instrument by appropriate variation in the 
method of production. 

In strict scientific language note is used only 
to signify the complex sound consisting of a 
fundamental with its retinue of harmonics, 
whilst tone signifies the sound arising from a 
simple harmonic vibration with no accompany- 
ing harmonics. In this sensé a note consists of 
tones which fall in the harmonic series. In 
cases where no ambiguity can arise the dis- 
tinction between note and tone is not always 
observed. 

Brats.—When two tones of the same pitch 
are sounded together it may happen at some 
point that the crests of one train of waves 
coincide with the hollows of the other train. 
From what has been said above about the com- 
position of vibrations it is clear that at this 
point the two trains will neutralise each other 
if they are of equal amplitude, and there will 
be silence. 

Strike a tuning-fork, hold it to the ear, and 
turn it round slowly. It will be found that in 
one revolution there will be four points of 
maximum intensity, separated by four points 
of silence. ach of the prongs is giving off its 
own train of waves. At the points of maxi- 
mum loudness the crests of the two trains fall 
together, and the sound from one prong is re- 
inforced by that from the other. At the points 
of silence the two trains neutralise each other. 
That this is really so is easily proved by slip- 
ping a paper tube over one prong without 
touching it, when it will be found there are no 
points of silence. 

Suppose, next, that the two tones have 
nearly but not quite the same pitch. Let one 
have for instance the vibration number 100, 
and the other 102. Then in the space that 
sound travels in one second are comprised 100 
waves of one train, and 102 of the other. If 
the crest of the first wave in one train coincides 

with the first crest of the other, the waves will 

reinforce each other at that point. Similarly, 
the 50th crest of one train will coincide with 
the 51st of the other, and the 100th of one with 
the 102nd of the other, so that, at these points 
each sound will intensify the other. 

At the 25th crest of the one train we shall, 
however, have a hollow of the other train, and 
similarly, at the 75th crest, so that at these 
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two points the sounds will neutralise one 
another to an extent depending on the relative 
amplitudes of the two sets of waves. As the 
two trains of waves are travelling with the 
same velocity these maxima and minima of 
sound will pass a stationary listener, who will 
consequently hear the sound rise and fall in 
intensity twice in each second. These alter- 
nations of intensity are called beats, and it is 
clear that the number of beats per second is 
the difference between the vibration numbers 
of the two tones. As the tones approach each 
other in pitch the beats become slower, until, 
with perfect unison, they disappear, which fact 
affords a ready means of judging of the accur- 
acy of the tuning of two notes to each other. 
STATIONARY VIBRATIONS.—Next consider 
the case of a train of waves striking a flat sur- 
face at right angles. They will be reflected, 
and the incident and reflected trains will inter- 
fere. Let the full curve in Fig. 5 represent the 
position of the incident train at a given 
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moment ; then the dotted curve will represent 
the reflected curve at that. moment; for, re- 
membering that the actual displacements of 
the air-particles are along the line CO, it is 
clear there can never be any displacement at O, 
and hence the reflected curve must be in such 
a position that at O it always compounds with 
the incident curve so as to give no displace- 
ment. It will now be found that there is a 
series of other points A, B, C, etc., half a wave- 
length apart, where there is also no displace- 
ment at any time; and we have what is known 
as a stationary wave (Fig. 6). 
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Fig. 6. 


At the points O, A, B, etc., there are changes 
in the pressure of the air but no motion ; 
whilst at the points halt-way between there is 
motion but no change of pressure If one end 
of an indiarubber tube is placed in the ear, 
and the other end moved along the line OD 
which passes through the source of the sound, 
and is at right angles to the reflecting surface, 
sound will be heard at the points O, A, B, etc., 
because at these points the changes of pressure 
cause waves to run down the tube to the ear ; 
whilst at the points half-way between there 
will be silence, as at these points the air merely 
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flows backwards and forwards across the end 
of the tube. This gives us a means of measur- 
ing the wave-length of any given note, as the 
points of silence are exactly half a wave-length 
apart, and since we have seen that v=nl where 
v is the known velocity of sound, we can cal- 
culate n the vibration number of the note. 
The method works well for high notes, but it 
is better then to use a sensitive flame as a 
detector instead of a tube leading to the ear. 
With low notes reflections from walls and sur- 
rounding objects cause complications, and it is 
necessary to confine the sound in a tube. 
RESONANCE.—A special case of stationary 
vibration is that of a resonator, which consists 
of a hollow body of any shape communicating 
with the outer air by a small aperture. It is 
possible by blowing across the mouth of a 
resonator to cause the enclosed air to vibrate 
and give out a definite note. The pitch of the 
note depends only on the volume of the con- 
tained air and the area of the opening, and not 
on the shape of the body or of the opening, 
provided neither is very elongated; nor on 
the position of the opening. The pitch can be 
raised by increasing the size of the opening or 
by diminishing the volume of the contained 
air. A narrow-necked bottle will serve as a 
resonator. Blow across the neck and a note 
is given out. Pour in some water so as to 
diminish the volume and the pitch rises. 
Cover part of the opening with a card and the 
pitch falls. Tilt the partly filled bottle in 
various directions so as to change the shape of 
the cavity without changing its volume, and 
the pitch remains unaltered. Instead of rais- 
ing the pitch by enlarging a single opening we 
may obtain the same result by making addi- 
tional openings. The instrument called the 
ocarina is an instance of a simple resonator. 
The shape of the instrument has no effect. on 
the pitch of the note, neither has the position 
of the holes. If the holes be uncovered one at 
a time it will be found that holes of the same 
size give the same rise of pitch wherever they 
are situated, and the scale is obtained merely 
by increasing the connexion between the in- 
ternal and external air. The resonator has 
the property of taking up and intensifying its 
own proper tone when sounded by some other 
instrument, and thus serves as a sensitive 
detector of the existence of that tone in the 
surrounding air. Helmholtz made use of this 
property in his investigations on the quality of 
complex notes. A series of resonators was 
used, tuned to the harmonics of the note to be 
investigated, and each had a short narrow neck 
that could be inserted into the ear. If a given 
harmonic was present in the complex note the 
corresponding resonator intensified it whilst 
excluding all others, thus enabling Helmholtz 
to carry out experimentally Fourier’s analysis 
of complex vibrations, and to determine what 
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harmonics are present in a given note. The 
addition of a resonance box to a tuning-fork 
has the effect of making the note emitted 
nearly a pure tone. The note of the fork alone 
is not generally a pure tone, the octave in par- 
ticular being sometimes so strong as to over- 
shadow the fundamental if the handle of the 
vibrating fork is merely pressed against the 
table and the amplitude is great. A resonance 
box of the proper pitch augments only the 
fundamental, leaving the higher tones of the 
fork so weak that the note emitted is practically 
pure. 

Oraan Prrres.—Organ pipes bear some re- 
semblance to resonators, but the points of 
difference make it necessary to treat them 
separately. Consider first the stationary 
vibrations in a pipe stopped at one end. The 
stopped end must of necessity be a node or 
point of no motion of the air. The open end 
must be a point of minimum change of press- 
ure and therefore of maximum motion. 
Hence, since a point of maximum motion in a 
stationary wave is a quarter of a wave-length 
from the nearest node a closed pipe is one 
quarter the length of the waves it emits when 
giving its fundamental or lowest possible note. 
This is not quite correct, for the point of maxi- 
mum motion is not strictly at the end of the 
pipe, but a little beyond it. In all that follows 
the pipe must be regarded as lengthened at an 
open end by an amount that depends on the 
size and shape of the opening. For a circular 
pipe with thin walls the correction is about 
three-fifths of the radius. 

The conditions regarding the ends would be 
equally well satisfied if we were to take the 
closed end as a node and the open end as being, 
not the centre of the next vibrating segment, 
but the centre of the next but one, say O and 
F, in Fig. 6. In order to secure this, the wave- 
length must be shortened to one-third of what 
it was in the former case, and the pipe will then 
contain 3 of a wave. The vibration number 
will be three times what it was before, and 
hence the pitch will be a twelfth higher. The 
pipe will now contain two nodes, one at the 
closed end and the other one-third of the way 
down from the open end. Similarly, it may 
have 3, 4 or more nodes and corresponding 
vibration numbers 5, 7, etc. times that of the 
fundamental. Thus the series of notes that 
a closed pipe is capable of giving have vibration 
numbers in the ratios of the numbers I, 3, 5, 
7, ete. 

An open pipe must have the centre of a seg- 
ment at each end. The longest wave that 
fulfils this condition is that which is double the 
length of the pipe, so that E and F of Fig. 6 
fall at the ends, and the node A at the middle. 
Since then a stopped pipe, when sounding its 
fundamental, emits a note of wave-length 4 
times its own length, and an open pipe one of 
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only twice its own length, it follows that if the 
pipes are of the same length the open one will 
sound an octave higher than the closed one. 
For the first overtone of an open pipe we must 
reduce the length of the stationary waves until 
the length EG is equal to the pipe length. The 
pipe now contains two nodes, and the wave- 
length is half what it was for the fundamental, 
so that the vibration number is doubled and 
the note is an octave higher. Similarly, we 
can show that the pipe can give notes whose 
vibration numbers are 3, 4, 5, etc. times that 
of the fundamental. The fact that a correc- 
tion is needed for the open end of a pipe does 
not affect the harmonic relations of the over- 
tones to each other, provided the correction is 
the same for all the notes. This is the case 
only if the pipe is narrow. An open pipe of 
wide bore may depart widely from the har- 
monic series of overtones. The series of over- 
tones that can be produced from a pipe or other 
musical instrument must not be confounded 
with the harmonic series spoken of above in 
connexion with the theories of Fourier and 
Helmholtz. The overtones of an instrument 
are not necessarily harmonics of the funda- 
mental. Most wind instruments are designed 
with a view to securing overtones that, fall ap- 
proximately in the harmonic series; but, as 
has just been said, the wider organ pipes 
diverge from the series, whilst drums, bells, 
etc., do not even approximate to it in the rela- 
tions of their overtones to each other. 

The complex note given by such an instru- 
ment as a bell will be made up of these in- 
harmonic constituents. Since Fourier’s Law 
is of universal application it must be possible 
to express the note as the sum of terms selected 
from the harmonic series, but they will gener- 
ally be terms very high in the series, and not 
harmonic overtones of the lowest tone the bell 
is capable of producing, but of some other tone 
which may either be altogether absent or too 
low to be within the range of hearing. It 
should also be noted that the several overtones 
of such an instrument as a bell are not separ- 
ately simple harmonic vibrations. 

OTHER WIND INSTRUMENTS.—The flute is an 
open pipe, and hence has the complete series 
of overtones with vibration numbers in the 
ratios of the numbers I, 2, 3, 4, etc. By means 
of the holes the tube can be shortened, and the 
pitch altered so as to give the notes inter- 
mediate between the natural overtones. If 
the holes were as great in diameter as the bore 
of the tube they would reduce the effective 
length of tube to the length between the 
mouthpiece and the highest hole left open, and 
their distances from the mouthpiece would be 
inversely proportional to the vibration num- 
bers of the notes given out. It is, for several 
reasons, not practicable nor desirable to make 
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garded as of the nature of a resonator with 
several openings. Uncovering a _ particular 
hole has in part the effect of shortening the 
tube, and in part the effect of enlarging the 
opening of the flute regarded as a resonator. 
The nearer a hole is to the mouthpiece the 
higher is the pitch of the corresponding note ; 
and the larger the hole the higher the note, so 
that if it is desired for any mechanical reason 
to alter the position of a hole the pitch can be 
corrected within moderate limits by making 
a suitable change in its size. An open hole 
prevents the formation of a node in its neigh- 
bourhood, but favours the formation of a 
vibrating segment. The complicated fingering 
of some of the highest notes is an application 
of this fact to the production of certain high 
harmonics. The holes near the points where 
nodes are situated in the particular form of 
vibration required are closed, whilst the holes 
near the vibrating segments are left open. 

The clarinet, like many flutes, has a cylin- 
drical bore, but differs from the flute in giving 
only the odd overtones, so that the first over- 
tone is a twelfth above the fundamental. The 
mouthpiece is to be regarded as a closed end, 
but in other respects what has been said of the 
flute applies equally to the clarinet. 

A conical tube closed at the narrow end has 
the same fundamental as an open cylindrical 
pipe of the same length, and gives the complete 
series of harmonic overtones. The hautboy 
and bassoon have conical tubes, and as the reed 
end is to be regarded as closed they, like the 
flute, rise an octave when the pressure of the 
wind is increased. 

All the brass instruments used in the orches- 
tra give the full series of harmonic overtones. 
The shape of the tube is in most cases neither 
cylindrical nor conical, but of a shape that has 
been found by experience to give overtones 
that are correctly in tune with each other. 
The shapes of the mouthpiece and of the bell 
have an effect on the quality of the note 
emitted. A shallow cup-shaped mouthpiece 
and a small bell tend to make the tone ‘ brassy,’ 
as in the trombone and trumpet, whilst a 
deep conical mouthpiece and a wide-spreading 
bell give a smooth tone, as in the case of the 
horn. 

A narrow bore favours the production of the 
higher overtones, and conversely. The instru- 
ments of the Saxhorn class have a relatively 
wide bore, and consequently the fundamental 
is easily produced and of good quality. The 
bore of the horn is very narrow, and hence, 
though it is almost impossible to produce the 
fundamental, a competent performer can pro- 
duce the overtones up to the sixteenth or even 
higher. 

If a tube has a constriction at some point the 
pitch of the note emitted will be lowered when 


the holes so large, and the flute must be re- ! the constriction is near the centre of a vibrating 
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segment, and raised when it is near a node. 
Consequently. bruises in the side of a brass 
instrument will put the notes more or less out 
of tune with each other, some notes being 
sharpened, and others flattened, according to 
the position of the nodes relatively to the 
bruise. The effect is very slight unless the 
indentation is deep. 

TRANSVERSE VIBRATIONS: STRINGS. — 
Hitherto we have considered only waves and 
vibrations in air, where the vibrations of a 
particle of air are longitudinal, that is, in the 
direction of the line along which the sound is 
travelling. In solid bodies, of which stretched 
strings are the most important for our present 
purpose, longitudinal vibrations are possible, 
though little used in music. If a resined finger 
is rubbed lengthways along the string of a 
pianoforte, a high screaming note will be 
emitted, which is due to stationary longitudinal 
vibrations of the string. In the more usual 
mode of vibration of strings each piece of the 
string moves transversely to its length, and 
there is no longitudinal motion. Progressive 
waves can travel along strings, as is easily 
shown by hanging a long indiarubber tube or 
cord from the ceiling, and giving the lower end 
a sharp jerk sideways. A wave will be seen to 
travel up the string, and be reflected from the 
fixed point at the top. If a tube is used, it 
may be filled with sand or water which, by 
increasing the inertia of the tube, will reduce 
the velocity of the wave, just as we saw that in 
the case of a gas the greater the density of a 
gas, and consequently the greater its inertia, 
the less will be the velocity of waves in that 
gas. If the cord is stretched more tightly the 
force required to draw it aside at any point is 
increased. Consequently the part displaced 
flies back more rapidly and the wave travels 
with greater velocity. Progressive waves 
travelling along a string and reflected from the 
end give ise to stationary waves with nodes 
and segments exactly as described above for 
air-waves reflected from a wall; and the period 
of a stationary vibration is the time taken by 
one complete wave to travel over a given point 
of the string, or the time a wave takes to travel 
over twice the length of one of the segments. 
A string as used for producing musical notes is 
stretched between two fixed pegs, or over two 
bridges, and vibrates transversely. The laws 
connecting the period of vibration with the 
length, tension and mass of the string can be 
determined experimentally by means of the 
monochord. This consists of a string stretched 
over a sounding box. One end of the string is 
fixed, and the other passes over a pulley and 
supports a weight that can be varied so as to 
give any required tension. A movable bridge 
is placed under the string, so that the length 
of the vibrating section can be altered. It will 
be found that if the Jength is reduced to one- 
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half, the note rises an octave, if to one-third it 
rises a twelfth, and so on; whence it follows 
that the vibration number is inversely propor- 
tional to the length, or the period of vibration 
is directly proportional to the length. In 
order to raise the pitch an octave by altering 
the tension it will be found that the weight 
must be made four times greater, and to raise 
the pitch a twelfth it must be made nine times 
greater; hence the vibration number is pro- 
portional to the square root of the tension. 
Similarly, by using strings of the same length 
and tension but of different weights it will be 
found that the vibration number varies in- 
versely as the square root of the density. 

All three methods of altering the pitch of a 
note are illustrated by the violin. It is desir- 
able, both for mechanical and musical reasons, 
that the tensions of the strings should not be 
greatly different from each other; and hence 
the lower strings are thicker than the higher 
ones, in order to lower the pitch whilst retain- 
ing a sufficient tension. The G string is 
wrapped with wire so as to get sufficient 
density without impairing the flexibility. If 
all three strings were of the same density the 
ratio of the tensions of the G and E would be 
64 to 729, as the vibration numbers are in the 
ratio 8 to 27, and the lower strings would then 
be so loosely stretched as to give a very feeble 
tone of poor quality. The tuning of a string 
is effected by adjusting its tension, and the 
production of the notes other than the open 
note by pressing the string down on the finger- 
board and so altering its length. 

When a string gives out its fundamental 
alone it vibrates as a whole without nodes 
between the fixed ends, but it is possible for it 
to vibrate with one, two, or more nodes, and 
so to produce a series of overtones. If there is 
only one node it will be situated at the middle 
of the string, and the note will be an octave 
higher than the fundamental. This follows 
from the statement made above, that the 
vibration number is inversely proportional to 
the length ; for a node is a point of no motion, 
and might be fixed without altering the mode 
of vibration, so that a string with a node in the 
middle is practically equivalent to two strings 
of half the length and hence an octave higher 
in pitch. The sections of string on the oppo- 
site sides of a node are always displaced in 
opposite directions. If, for instance, that on 
the right is arched upwards that on the left 
will be bent downwards, and vice versa. If the 
two sections have the same period, this state 
of affairs once established will persist, and the 
node will remain at rest ; but a moment’s con- 
sideration will show that a single node cannot 
be elsewhere than at the middle of the string, 
for if it were, the two sections would have 
different periods, and though at one moment 
they might be in opposite phases of vibration 
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they could not remain so. A time would come 
when they would be moving in the same direc- 
tion, and the point separating them would be 
compelled to move with them and so could not 
be a node. Thus it follows that whatever 
the number of nodes they must be so situated 
as to divide the string into sections of equal 
length. 

Hence, since any number of nodes is possible, 
it is easily seen that the notes that can be pro- 
duced from a string of given length will have 
vibration numbers in the ratio of the THe 
1, 2, 3, etc., or the harmonic series. 

Overtones are sometimes produced on the 
violin by touching the string gently at an 
aliquot part of its length from one end, so as 
to induce the formation of a node at the point 
touched, instead of pressing the string down 
on the finger-board. 

The note produced by a string is made up 
of the fundamental torether with harmonics 
which vary according to the method and posi- 
tion of the plucking, bowing, etc. The harder 
the hammer of a pianoforte and the nearer the 
point struck to an end of the string the more 
prominent will be the higher harmonics and 
the more tinkling will be the tone. 

COMBINATION OR ReEsuLtant Tones.—It 
has been stated above that within certain 
limits the force required to produce a given 
displacement in an elastic body is proportional 
to the displacement. In such circumstances 
if the force acting on the body varies according 
to the harmonic law—that is, is proportional 
to the sine of an uniformly increasing angle— 
the displacement will also follow the harmonic 
law. . 

A vibrating body A communicates vibrations 
to an elastic body B in contact with it, by 
acting on it with a force that varies periodically. 
If A vibrates harmonically the forces will be 
harmonic, and if B obeys Hooke’s Law, its 
vibrations will also be harmonic. If B does 
not obey Hooke’s Law its vibrations will not 
be harmonic though they will be periodic, 
and will have the same period as the vibrations 
of A. Now small changes of volume of air 
are approximately proportional to the changes 
of pressure that cause them, and hence a 
harmonically vibrating body will set up ap- 
proximately harmonic vibrations in the air if 
the vibrations are small. When, however, the 
periodic forces acting on air are large this is 
no longer the case. The condensation is no 
longer proportional to the increase of pressure 
above the normal, and therefore a body that 
is itself vibrating harmonically may cause 
vibrations in the air that are not harmonic. 
The vibrations will be periodic, and therefore 
can be expressed as the sum of a series of 
harmonic constituents, the overtones being 
more conspicuous the greater the amplitude 
of the vibrations. Thus we have the result 
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that when a body that executes nearly simple 
harmonic vibrations communicates its vibra- 
tions to the air, the sound produced may be 
a complex note when it is very loud, and will 
gradually alter in quality as it dies away, 
becoming more and more nearly a pure tone. 
Harmonics formed in this way are very faint 
unless the vibrations are amplified by confining 
the vibrating air in a small cavity. Hf a 
strongly vibrating fork is held over the mouth 
of a bottle, the octave may sometimes be 
heard. 

When two trains of simple harmonic waves 
of different periods reach such a restricted 
cavity simultaneously the amplitude of vibra- 
tion of the two, when combined, may be 
sufficient to exceed the limits within which 
force is proportional to displacement. Helm- 
holtz has shown that in such circumstances 
there are formed Combination Tones, the most 
important of which is one whose frequency is 
the difference of the frequencies of the two 
original tones, and is called the First Difference 
Tone. There is formed also a Summation Tone 
whose frequency is the sum of the frequencies 
of the original tones. The difference and 
summation tones being real tones can form 
further difference and summation tones with 
each other and with the original notes, and 
hence a large number of such combination 
tones are theoretically possible. The drum of 
the ear does not obey Hooke’s Law. In the 
normal state it is stretched inwards a little, 
and an increase of pressure in the air near it 
gives a smaller displacement than an equal 
diminution of pressure gives in the opposite 
direction. Consequently two trains of har- 
monic waves that are not of sufficient ampli- 
tude to give combination tones in the air may 
do so when they reach the ear, and it is prob- 
able that most of the combination tones heard 
are thus formed in the ear. If they exist 
outside the ear they will be strengthened by a 
resonator ; if they are produced by the ear a 
resonator will have no effect on their loudness. 
The first difference tone is heard very plainly 
when two notes are sounded together on a 
harmonium. Here the tone has a real exist- 
ence outside the ear, as is proved by its being 
markedly strengthened by a resonator tuned 
to it. The tone is probably produced in the 
wind chest where the air is confined to a limited 
space, and so vibrates with great amplitude. 
Two whistles blown together give a very un- 
pleasantly loud difference tone. It is easy 
to find the pitch of the difference tone pro- 
duced by two given notes as follows. Write 
down the series of harmonics for any note, 
say C, and number them 1, 2, 3, etc., from 
below upwards. These numbers will be pro- 
portional to the frequencies of the various 
notes. Now pick out two notes of the series 
that give the interval under consideration ; 
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subtract the number opposite the lower from 
that opposite the higher, and the difference 
will be found opposite the first difference tone 
of the two notes. Suppose, for instance, we 
want the difference tone of a major sixth. 
The third and fifth tones of the series, viz. 
G and KE, make this interval with each other. 
Their difference tone is found opposite 5-3 or 
2, and hence is a fifth below the lower of the 
two notes forming a sixth. It must be re- 
membered that on all musical instruments at 
the present day the method of tuning by equal 
temperament is employed, so that the vibra- 
tion ratio for a sixth is not exactly 5: 3, and 
therefore the difference tone is not exactly a 
fifth below the lower. 

The harmonic series can be used in a similar 
way for finding summation tones or difference 
tones of higher order than the first. Thus, for 
instance, the summation tone of notes 2 and 
3, a fifth apart, is 5, which is a major sixth 
above the higher. It will be seen that the 
first difference tone has a frequency equal to 
that of the beats produced by the two tones 
that give rise to it, and it was long thought 
that it arose simply from the beats being so 
rapid as to give the sensation of a definite 
note. This view is inconsistent with Ohm’s 
Law, for two harmonic vibrations when com- 
pounded cannot, on analysis by Fourier’s 
Method, yield anything more than was put 
into the compound vibration, and in particular 
cannot yield a harmonic vibration of the period 
of the beats. Consequently, as every con- 
stituent of a complex note corresponds with a 
harmonic vibration, there cannot be in the 
resultant note any tone with the frequency 
of the beats, unless the circumstances are 
altered by some such defect of elasticity as 
has been mentioned above. 

CoNSONANCE.—If two pure tones sounded 
together have nearly the same pitch, their 
beats will be slow, and will produce a not un- 
pleasing effect. As the beats increase in 
rapidity by an increase in the interval between 
the two tones the effect becomes less pleasant, 
and when they reach about 30 a second they 
are very harsh. Beyond this point they are 
too rapid to be recognised as beats, and the 
unpleasantness diminishes. A _ difference of 
frequency of 30 between the two notes corre- 
sponds to a different interval at different parts 
of the scale. Near the middle of the range 
used in music it is about a semitone. The 
experimental fact that two tones, differing in 
frequency by about 30, give the maximum 
roughness, was taken by Helmholtz as the 
basis of his physical theory of consonance. It 
must be remembered in what follows that we 
are speaking only of the harshness of a chord 
standing alone, and are not concerned with 
the art of the musician who can make the 
roughest of discords beautiful by giving it 
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suitable neighbours. Nor are we considering 
the mere esthetic beauty of a chord. Accord- 
ing to Helmholtz’s theory, the octave is a much 
better concord than the major third. Every 
one would agree that the octave is the smoother 
of the two, though most would regard the major 
third as more satisfying to the musical ear. 

As regards the consonance of two pure tones, 
it need only be said here that it is least when 
the difference of frequencies is about 30, and 
there is no great difference between the smooth- 
ness of the different concords (though, as we 
shall see later, the intervals are more or less 
defined by the existence of combination tones). 
Consequently chords of pure tones alone soon 
become monotonous from the uniformity of 
their smoothness. The wide-stopped pipes of 
an organ give an illustration of this. If used 
alone they very soon become wearisome. 

With complex notes the case is different, 
for even though the fundamentals are too far 
apart to beat, it may be that some of the 
harmonics are near enough to cause roughness. 
In general the harmonics of lower order, that 
is nearer the fundamental, are the stronger, 
and Helmholtz estimates the roughness of a 
chord by the number and order of the pairs 
of harmonics that are within beating distance. 
Let us take as illustrations the octave, fifth, 
and major third. 


The open notes are the fundamentals, the 
black notes are the first few harmonics above 
the fundamentals. 

In the case of the octave the second C adds 
nothing that did not already exist in the 
harmonics of the first ; it makes no difference 
whatever to any roughness that may have 
existed already in the first C by the clashing 
of its own harmonics with each other, as the 
consonance is perfect. The only result of 
adding the second C is to alter the quality of 
the first, and not to give the sensation of a 
chord. 

Take next the perfect fifth. Here the third 
harmonic of G clashes slightly with the fourth 
and fifth of C; but the effect of this is not 
great as the interval is rather too wide for 
great harshness. Proceeding higher we find 
Bp clashing with By, but these are so high in 
the series as to be in most cases very faint, 
so that there is some roughness in the fifth, 
but it is not great. 

The major third is decidedly worse, for the 
third harmonic of E is a semitone from the 
fourth of C, and, a little higher, G clashes 
with Gg. 
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These chords afford sufficient illustration of 
Helmholtz’s method. In the same way chords 


of three or more notes can be investigated, 


or particular chords relating to instruments 
whose harmonics are known. 

For instance, the clarinet has only the odd 
harmonics, whilst the hautboy has the whole 
series. It is easily shown that if a major 
third is to be played by these two instruments, 
it is better to give the upper note to the haut- 
boy. The stopped and open pipes of an organ 
afford illustrations of a similar kind. 

The existence of harmonics explains also the 
reason why the slight mistuning of certain 
intervals has a less unpleasant effect than is 
the case with others. In the system of equal 
temperament no intervals are strictly true 
except the octaves. If the octaves and fifths 
were as far from true intonation as are the 
thirds, the effect would be intolerable. The 
octave is very sharply limited by the fact that 
the higher of the two notes coincides with the 
second harmonic of the lower. If the higher 
is mistuned it will beat with the second 
harmonic of the lower, and as this harmonic 
is generally very strong the beats wiil be quite 
too loud to be ignored, and consequently 
octaves must be tuned accurately. S‘milarly 
the fifth is limited by the second harmonic of 
one note coinciding with the third of the other. 
The beats caused by mistuning are not in this 
case so conspicuous as in the case of the octave, 
as the harmonics concerned are of higher order 
and therefore weaker, but they are quite 
perceptible enough to serve as a guide in the 
accurate tuning of fifths. Referring next to 
the third of the intervals tabulated above— 
the major third—it will be seen that the only 
limitation arises from the coincidence of the 
fourth harmonic of one note with the fifth 
of the other. These harmonics are generally 
so faint that their beating is almost inaudible, 
and hence the mistuning of thirds does not 
seriously affect the consonance of the interval. 

Even when the notes forming the interval 
are perfectly pure tones, the presence of com- 
bination tones may require that the tuning 
should be exact. ‘Take the case of the octave, 
and suppose the vibration numbers of the two 
notes are 100 and 200. The first difference 
tone will have a frequency 100. Now sharpen 
the higher note by two vibrations per second, 
and the difference tone will become 102, 
which will beat twice a second with the lower 
note. Two pure tones, a fifth apart, are 
limited in a similar way, but here the beats 
are caused by a combination tone of the second 
order and so are faint. Let the interval be so 
mistuned that the frequencies are 200 and 
301, then the first difference tone will be 101, 
and this with the lower note gives a second 
difference tone 99, so that the two difference 
tones will beat twice a second. 
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ACT, a section of a drama having a com- 
pleteness and often a climax. of its own. 
Though the word Act has no representative in 
Greek, the division indicated by it was not 
unknown to the ancient theatre, where the 
intervention of the chorus stopped the action 
as completely as the fall of the curtain in the 
modern. The Plutus of Aristophanes, the 
earliest Greek play from which the chorus was 
extruded, has come down to us without breaks 
or divisions of any kind ; practically, therefore, 
it is ‘in one act.’ Whether the earlier essays 
of Roman dramatists were divided into acts by 
themselves is uncertain. The canon of Horace, 
that a drama should consist of neither more 
nor less than five acts (Hpist. ad Pisones, 
189), was doubtless drawn from previous 
experience and practice. 

The number of acts into which the modern 
drama is divided, though of course largely 
dependent on the subject, is governed by many 
considerations unknown to the ancients, in 
which ‘ the unities ’ of place as well as of time 
and action were strictly observed. With us 
the locality generally changes with each act, 
frequently with each scene. For this change 
the convenience of the mechanist and even of 
the scene-shifter has to be consulted. In the 
musical drama other considerations beside 
these add to the difficulties of laying out the 
action ; such as variety and contrast of musical 
effect, and the physical capabilities of the per- 
formers, whose vocal exertions must not be 
continued too long without interruption. It 
is not surprising therefore that operas, even of 
the same class, present examples of every kind 
of division. French grand opéra consists still 
generally, as in the days when Quinault and 
Lully worked together, of 5 acts; French 
opéra-comique of 3, and often one only. The 
Italians and Germans have adopted every 
number of acts, perhaps most often three. 

Wagner laid it down as a principle that three 
was the best number of acts for opera, and all 
his own dramas obey this rule ; many modern 
operas, of all schools, contain four. 

Handel applies the word to oratorios, and it 
is used by J. S. Bach in a manner probably 
unique. He heads his cantata ‘ Gottes Zeit ist 
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die allerbeste Zeit’ with the words ‘ Actus 
Tragicus.’ It is what would be called among 
ourselves a funeral anthem. The word ‘ Act’ 
was also used in connexion with miscellaneous 
concerts, instead of our modern ‘ Part I.’ and 
; Pare Li" J. H. 
ACTION (Fr. mécanique; Ger. Mechanis- 
mus, Mechanik ; Ital. meccanica), the mechani- 
cal contrivance by means of which the impulse 
of the player’s finger is transmitted to the 
strings of a pianoforte, to the metal tongue 
(free reed) of a harmonium, or by the finger or 
foot to the column of air in an organ-pipe. In 
the harp the action, governed by the player’s 
foot upon the pedals, effects a change of key of 
a semitone or whole tone at will. In the piano- 
forte the action assumes special importance 
from the capability this instrument has to 
express gradations of tone ; and as the player’s 
performance can never be quite consciously 
controlled—more or less of it being automatic 
—we are, through the faithful correspondence 
of the action with the touch, placed in direct 
relation with the very individuality of the 
player. It is this blending of conscious and 
unconscious expression of which the pianoforte 
action is the medium that produces upon us 
the artistic impression. ‘There have been im- 
portant variations in the construction of piano- 
forte actions that have had even geographical 
definition, as the English, the German action, 
or have been named from structural difference, 
as the grasshopper, the check, the repetition 
action. For history and description of the 
different actions see CLAVICHORD, HARMONIUM, 
Harp, HARPSICHORD, ORGAN and PIANOFORTE. 
A. *Seoskes 
ACT-TUNE (Fr. entr’acte, divertissement ; 
Ger. Zwischenspiel), sometimes also called 
CuRTAIN TUNE, a piece of instrumental music 
performed while the curtain or act-drop is down 
between the acts of a play. In the latter half 
of the 17th century and first quarter of the 18th 
century act-tunes were composed specially for 
every play. The compositions so called com- 
prised, besides the act-tunes proper, the ‘ first 
and second music,’ tunes played at intervals to 
beguile the tedium of waiting for the beginning 
of the play—for it must be remembered that 
the doors of the theatre were then opened an 
hour and a half, or two hours before the play 
began—and the overture. The act-tunes and 
previous music were principally in dance 
measures. Examples may be seen in Matthew 
Locke’s ‘Instrumental Musick used in The 
Tempest,’ appended to his ‘ Psyche,’ 1675; in 
Henry Purcell’s ‘ Dioclesian,’ 1691; and his 
* Collection of Ayres composed for the Theatre,’ 
1697; and in two collections of ‘ Theatre 
Music,’ published early in the 18th century. 
(See IncrpentTAL Music.) W. H. H. 
ACUTENESS. A musical sound is said to be 
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it are more rapid. It is said to be more grave as 
the vibrations are slower. Thus of the two notes 
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the former of which is produced by 512 
vibrations per second, and the latter by 256, 
the former is called the more acute, the latter 
the more grave. The application of these terms 
is as difficult to account for as the words ‘ high ’ 
and ‘ low,’ to denote greater and less rapidity 
of vibration. The ancients appear to have 
imagined that the acute sounds of the voice 
were produced from the higher parts of the 
throat, and the grave ones from lower parts. 
And this has been supposed by some writers to 
have been the origin of the terms ; but the idea 
is incorrect and far-fetched, and can hardly be 
considered a justification. 

As soon as anything approaching the form of 
musical notation by the position of marks or 
points came into use, the terms high and low 
were naturally seized upon to guide such posi- 
tions. Thus our musical notation has come 
into being, and thus the connexion between 
high notes and quick vibrations has become so 
firmly implanted in our minds, that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to bring ourselves to the 
appreciation of the truth that the connexion is 
only imaginary, and has no foundation in the 
natural fitness of things. Ww. F. 

ADAGIETTO (Ital.), diminutive of ADAGIo. 
(1) A short adagio. (2) As a time indication, 
somewhat less slow than adagio. 

ADAGIO (Ital. ad agio, ‘at ease,’ ‘leisurely ’). 
(1) A time-indication. It is unfortunate that 
ereat differences of opinion prevail among 
musicians as to the comparative speed of the 
terms used to denote slow time. According to 
the older authorities adagio was the slowest of 
all time, then came grave, and then largo. 
This is the order given by Clementi. In some 
more modern. works, however, largo is the 
slowest, grave being second and adagio third ; 
while others again give the order thus—grave, 
adagio, largo. It is therefore impossible to 
give any absolute rule on the subject ; it will 
be sufficient to define adagio in general terms 
as ‘ very slow.’ 

(2) The word is used as the name of a piece 
of music, either an independent piece (as in the 
case of Mozart’s Adagio in B minor for piano, 
or Schubert’s posthumous Adagio in E), or as 
one of the movements of a symphony, quartet, 
sonata, etc. When thus employed, the word 
not only shows that the music is in very slow 
time, but also indicates its general character. 
This is mostly of a soft, tender, elegiac tone, as 
distinguished from the largo, in which (as the 
name implies) there is more breadth and 
dignity. The classical adagio also is generally 

1 See passage from Aristides Quintilianus quoted in Smith’s 


more acute as the vibrations which produce | jaymonics, p. 2. 
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of a more florid character, and contains more 
embellishments and figurated passages than 
the largo. For Chopin’s use of the word, see 
-Niecks’s Biography, vol. i. p. 203. 

(3) It was formerly used as a general term 
for a slow movement. Thus in the autograph 
of Haydn’s symphony in D (Salmon, No. 6), 
at the end of the first movement, we find 
‘Segue Adagio,’ though the next movement is 
an Andante. E. P. 

ADALBERT, Sarntr (real name SwIENTY 
WozcirEcH), Bishop of Prague (6b. Bohemia, 
c.939; d. Fischhausen, 997), author of the hymn 
‘ Boga - Rodziga,’ published in Gerbert’s De 
cantu, iv. 348; also Revue Music. vol. iv. p. 
202, and in A. Sowinski’s Les Musiciens 
polonais et slaves, p. 64, who gives a fuller 
account. See also Gerbert, i. 5, 25, 35, 373, who 
attributes to him also a litany in the Slavonic 
language, whereof he gives a Latin translation. 
Adalbert was murdered by the pagans at 
Fischhausen. His body, recovered by the Duke 
Boleslav of Poland, was buried at Gnesen, which 
in 996 had become his archbishopric. — 

HL) Vides. 

ADAM, (1) Juan Louis (Johann Ludwig), 
(b. Mittersholz, Alsace, Dec. 3, 1758; d. Paris, 
Apr. 8, 1848), a pianist of the first rank, appeared 
in Paris when only 17 as the composer of two 
symphonies-concertantes for the harp, piano 
and violin, the first of their kind, which were 
performed at the Concert Spirituel. 

He gained the friendship of Gluck and 
arranged the latter’s operas for harpsichord 
and piano. Having acquired a reputation for 
teaching, in 1797 he was appointed professor at 
the Conservatoire, a post he retained till 1843, 
training many eminent pupils, of whom the 
most celebrated were Kalkbrenner, Hérold, 
father and son, Chaulieu, Henri Lemoine, and 
Mme. Renaud d’Allen; but there is no evi- 
dence that he taught his own more famous son, 
ADOLPHE CHARLES. 

His Méthode ou principe général du doigté 
(Paris, 1798), Méthode nouvelle pour le piano 
(1802), and Méthode de piano du Conservatoire 
(1804), were important in the development of 
pianoforte technique, and passed through many 
editions. His sonatas (harpsichord and violin, 
and pianoforte) are noteworthy. 

M. C. o.; addns. M. L. P. 

(2) ApotpHE CHaR.LeES (b. Paris, July 24, 
1803; d. there, May 3, 1856), a famous French 

composer of opéra-comique, the son of Louis. 
Although thus intimately connected with the 
art of music the father strenuously resisted the 
early and strong desire of his son to follow the 
same calling. 

Adolphe was sent to an ordinary day-school 

and was refused all musical instruction, which 
he himself tried to supply by private studies, 
carried on in secret and without guidance or 
encouragement. At last the quiet persistence 
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of the young man overcame the prejudices of - 
paternal obstinacy. In 1817 he was allowed 
to enter the Conservatoire, but only as an 
amateur, and on condition of his promising 
solemnly never to write for the stage, an 
engagement naturally disregarded by him at a 
later period. His first master was Benoist, 
and his instrument the organ,, on which he 
began to thrum little tunes of his own, soon 
abandoning it for the harmonium. Adam’s 
first success indeed was due to his clever 
improvisations on that instrument in fashion- 
able drawing-rooms. The only master to 
whom Adam owed not only an advance of his 
musical knowledge but to some extent the 
insight into his own talent, was Boieldieu. The 
intimacy which soon sprang up between the 
teacher and the taught has been pleasantly 
described by Adam in his posthumous little 
volume Derniers Souvenirs dun musicien. It 
was owing to this friendship that Adam was 
able to connect his name with a work vastly 
superior to his own powers, Boieldieu’s ‘ Dame 
blanche,’ of which he composed or rather com- 
bined the overture. By Boieldieu’s advice and 
example also Adam’s talent was led to its most 
congenial sphere of action, the comic opera. 
His first independent attempt at dramatic 
composition was the l-act operetta of ‘ Pierre 
et Catherine, brought out at the Opéra- 
Comique in 1829. It was followed the next 
year by the 3-act opera ‘ Danilowa.’ Both 
were favourably received, and, encouraged by 
his success, Adam began to compose a number 
of operatic works with a rapidity and ease of 
productiveness frequently fatal to his higher 
aspirations. 

In 1847 he started, at his own expense and 
responsibility, a new operatic theatre called 
Théatre National, and destined to bring the 
works of young aspiring composers before the 


public. These laudable efforts were interrupted 


by the outbreak of the Revolution in the 
February of the ensuing year. The theatre 
had to close, Adam having sunk in the enter- 
prise all his earnings, and having moreover 
incurred a considerable debt, to discharge 
which he henceforth, like Sir Walter Scott, 
considered the chief task of his life. This task 
he accomplished in the course of five years, 
during which time, besides producing several 
operas, he occupied himself in writing criticisms 
and feuilletons for the newspapers. His con- 
tributions to the Constitutionel, Assemblée 
Nationale, and Gazette Musicale, were much 
appreciated by the public. Although a critic 
he succeeded in making no enemies. Some of 
his sketches, since collected, are amusing and 
well though not brilliantly written. In 1844 
he was elected Member of the Institute; in 
1849 professor of composition at the Conserva- 
toire. He died suddenly. His reputation 
during his lifetime was not limited to his own 
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country. He wrote operas and ballads for 
London, Berlin and St. Petersburg, which 
capitals he also visited personally. 

Adam attempted three kinds of dramatic 
composition, viz. (1) the grand opera, in which 
he utterly failed, (2) the ballet, in which he 
produced some charming melodies, and (3) the 
comic opera, the one and only real domain of 
his talent. As the most successful of his works 
in these respective branches of art we mention 
(1) ‘Richard en Palestine,’ (2) ‘ Giselle,’ and 
(3) ‘ Le Postillon de Longjumeau.’ Subjoined 
is a list of the more important of Adam’s stage 
works, with the dates of their first perform- 
ances : 


Le Chalet, 1834; ‘Le Postillon de Longjumeau,’ 1836 (Adam’s best 


and most successful work); ‘Le Brasseur de Preston,’ 1838; ‘ Le Roi 
a’Yvetot,’ 1842; ‘Cagliostro,’ 1844; ‘Richard en Palestine,’ same 
year; also the ballets of ‘ Faust,’ 1832 (written for London); ‘ La 
Jolie Fille de Gand,’ 1839; and Giselle,’ 184]. 


A memoir by Arthur Pougin was published 
in 1876. F. H., rev. 

ADAM, Jonann (5. Dresden, 1725), became 
a viola-player in the Electoral Chapel, which 
position he held until 1772. He left in MS. 
symphonies, ballets, and oboe concertos, which 
prove him a composer of no mean talent. 
Burney speaks of him as one of the last of 
Hasse’s famous orchestra. i Vercdss. 

ADAMBERGER, Vatentin (6. Munich, 
July 6, 1743; d. Vienna, Aug. 24, 1804), was 
remarkable for his splendid tenor voice and 
admirable method. 

He was taught singing by Valesi, at whose 
instance he went to Italy, where he met with 
great success under the Italianised name of 
Adamonti. He was recalled to Vienna by the 
Emperor Joseph and made his first appearance 
at the German opera at the Hof-und-National- 
Theater there, Aug. 21, 1780. In the interim, 
however, he had visited London, where he sang 
in Sacchini’s ‘ Creso’ at the King’s Theatre in 
1777. In 1789 he entered the Imperial Chapel. 
Later in life he became renowned as a teacher of 
singing. It was for him that Mozart composed 
the part of Belmonte in the ‘ Seraglio,’ as well 
as the fine airs ‘ Per pieta,’ ‘ Aura che intorno,’ 
and ‘ A te, fra tanti affanni’ (Davidde Peni- 
tente). He also appeared in the ‘ Schauspiel- 
Director’ of the same master. In 1782 he 
married Maria Anna (d. 1804), daughter of 
Jacquet the actor, herself a noted actress. Fétis 
and others give Adamberger’s name as Joseph, 
and his death as on June 7, 1803—both in- 
correct. Mozart’s letters contain frequent re- 
ferences to him, and always of an affectionate 
and intimate character. Through all the diffi- 
culties and vicissitudes of theatrical life, no- 
thing occurred to interrupt their intercourse, 
though evidence is not wanting that Adam- 
berger’s temper was none of the best. Mozart 
took his advice on musical matters, and on one 
occasion names him as a man ‘ of whom Ger- 
many may well be proud.’ Os F.7P; 
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ADAM DE FULDA, see FuLpa. 

ADAM DE LA BASSEE, see Bassin. 

ADAM DE LA HALE, see HAs. 

ADAMI DA BOLSENA, Anprea (6. Bol- 
sena, Oct. 1663; d. Rome, July 22, 1742) was, 
on the recommendation of Cardinal Ottoboni 
(Corelli's patron), appointed master of the 
Pope’s Chapel, and acting professor of music. 
While in this post Adami wrote Osservazioni per 
ben regolare il Coro det Cantori della Cappella 
Pontificia, etc. (Rome, 1711), which is in reality 
a history of the Papal Chapel, with 12 portraits 
and memoirs of the principal singers. (See 
Sistine Croir.) 0. F. P. 

ADAM LE ROY, see ADENEZ. 

ADAMONTI, see ADAMBERGER, Valentin. 

ADAMS, Aspranam, wrote The Psalmist’s 
New Companion, containing an Introduction 
to the Grounds of Musick . . . 41 psalm tunes, 
21 anthems, 1 funeral hymn. About 1760 he 
lived at Shoreham, Kent, as stated on the 
title-page of the 6th edition of the above work, 
published by Thompson & Son. A twelfth 
edition appeared about 1790, published by 
‘Messrs. Thompson.’ Both Brown and Stratton 
(Brit. Mus. Biog)., as well as Q.-L., state that 
he was organist at the parish church of St. 
Marylebone. BE. v. d. 8. 

ADAMS, CHaruzs (0. 1834; d. Charlestown, 
Mass., July 3, 1900), tenor singer, one of the 
first American singers—Clara Louise Kellozg 
was another—who earned distinction on the 
operatic stage in Europe. 

From 1867-76, with an interval of one year, 
he was a leading tenorin Vienna. He returned 
to America in 1877 and appeared in German 
opera in 1877-78, singing the title part in the 
first American production of ‘ Rienzi.’ In his 
later years he was a successful teacher in 
Boston. He came to England in 1865 and in 
October of that year sang ‘ Vasco di Gama ’ at 
Covent Garden in the English version—de- 
nounced by Chorley as very bad—of ‘ L’ Afri- 
caine.’ Louisa Pyne was the Selika. Larlier 
in the same season he sang in ‘ Masaniello.’ 
On the testimony of one English musician who 
can recall his appearances in London, Adams 
had a peculiarly bright and resonant voice. 
Among his favourite parts were Lohengrin and 
Tannhauser. (See Amer. Supp.) 8. EPs 

ADAMS, James B., musician and com- 
poser of the latter part of the 18th and be- 
ginning of the 19th centuries. He contributed 
with Smart to a musical play ‘ The Paphian 
Doves’ in 1773, and wrote a large number of 
songs ; also three sonatas for the pianoforte or 
harpsichord and flute or violin, op. 4 (1790). 

E. v. d. 8. 

ADAMS, Joun (b. Paisley, Jan. 15, 1876), 
tenor, was taught first by the late James 
Patterson, at one time organist of Paisley 
Abbey, and sang for some time in Scotland. 
Joming to London in 1910 to study with Victor 
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Beigel he was under that master for nearly three 
years. The success in store for him as a Bach 


-_ tenor was foreshadowed early in his career, as he. 


had not been long in London before singing for 
Sir Walter Parratt in a performance of the St. 
John ‘Passion’ at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
The work was done in German, and Adams, 
knowing at that time scarcely a word of the 
language, had to get up his part in ten days. 
His first big engagement in London was with 
the Bach Choir for César Franck’s ‘ Beatitudes.’ 
Since then he has been engaged by the 
Bach Choir very frequently, singing in both 
‘ Passions’ and the ‘ Mass in B Minor.’ He 
was at the Leeds Festival in 1922—the resump- 
tion after the war—and has sung for the Royal 
Choral Society, the Liverpool Philharmonic, the 
Glasgow Choral Union, etc. S. H. P. 

ADAMS, Suzanne (b. Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., Nov. 28, 1872), operatic soprano ; 
studied under Bouhy in Paris ; married in 1898 
the late Leo Stern, the well-known violoncellist, 
and subsequently J. L. McKay. After a suc- 
cessful début at the Paris Opéra in 1894, as 
Juliette, she was re-engaged for three seasons ; 
then appeared for the first time at Covent 
Garden (1898) in the same character, winning 
decided favour. She studied both Juliette and 
Marguerite with Gounod, who greatly admired 
her brilliant yet flexible tone and admirable 
vocal method. Maurice Grau, then impresario 
both in London and New York, secured her for 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where her début 
took place, Jan. 4, 1899. Until 1906 she sang 
on both sides of the Atlantic with invariable 
success, shining less perhaps as an actress than 
as a singer. Her Euridice in Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’ 
was a charming performance, and she created 
the part of Heroin Stanford’s * Much Ado About 
Nothing’ when produced at Covent Garden. 
Her Donna Elvira was another impersonation 
of exceptional merit. As an oratorio singer 
she earned distinction both in England and 
America, her rendering of the soprano music 
in the ‘ Messiah’ at Carnegie Hall in 1904 
being described as the finest heard in New 
York since Tietjens sang it there. She has 
lived in London since her retirement. 4. K. 

ADAMS, (1) Tuomas (b. London, Sept. 5, 
1785; d. there, Sept. 15, 1858), a successful 
organist, remembered for his performances on 
the APOLLONICON (q.v.). 

He began to study music, under Dr. Busby, 
at eleven years of age, and held appointments in 
succession at Carlisle Chapel, Lambeth (1802), 
St. Paul’s, Deptford (1814), St. George, Cam- 
berwell (1824). In 1833 he was appointed 
organist of the then newly rebuilt church of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street, which 
post he held, conjointly with that of Camber- 
well, until his death. From their beginning, 
Adams for many years superintended the 


annual evening performances on the Apolloni- | 
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con. Fora period of upwards of a quarter of 
a century Adams occupied a very prominent 
position as a performer, and was commonly 
called * the Thalberg of the organ.’ Excelling 
in both the strict and free styles, he possessed a 


-remarkable faculty for extemporising. Even 


in so small a field as the interludes then custom- 
ary between the verses of a psalm tune, he 
would exhibit this talent to an extraordinary 
degree. Adams was a composer for, as well as 
a performer on, his instrument. He published 
many organ pieces, fugues and voluntaries, 
besides 90 interludes, and several variations on 
popular themes. He also published numerous 
variations for the pianoforte, and many vocal 
pieces, consisting of short anthems, hymns and 
sacred songs. The Mus. 7. of Sept. 1899 con- 
tains an account of his organ recitals, and a set 
of harmonies to the ‘ Old Hundredth,’ an amus- 
ing burlesque of the tortuous style of treatment 
then coming into fashion. Some of Adams’s 
organ pieces have been edited recently for 
modern use by John E. West, and published by 
Novello. 

His youngest son, (2) Epaar (d. May 2, 
1890), followed the profession of his father 
and held for many years the appointment of 
organist of the church of St. Lawrence, Jewry. 

W. H. H., rev. with addns. 

ADAMS, Tuomas Jovian (b. London, 
Jan. 28, 1824; d. Eastbourne, May 7, 1887), 
composer and conductor. 

He studied under Moscheles ; also at Paris. 
In 1851 he brought together an orchestra with 
which he gave a series of weekly concerts at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Greenock. After 
giving concerts in Paris in 1853 he formed an- 
other touring orchestra in 1855, giving high- 
class concerts in the principal English towns. 
After residing for some time as conductor at 
Scarborough, Tynemouth and Buxton, he 
settled in 1877 at Eastbourne as conductor of 
the Devonshire Park concerts. He introduced 
Debain’s harmonium into England, for which 
he published a Method in 1855. 

According to Brown and Stratton, he wrote 
compositions for the pianoforte and also for 
orchestra. E. Vv. d. 8. 

ADAMUS DORENSIS (Apam or Dorgs, 
Door or Dowr), from the British Dir, the site 
of a Cistercian abbey in Herefordshire, of which 
Adam was abbot c. 1200, under King John. 
He was skilled in music as well as in arts and 
sciences, and wrote a T'reatise on the Elements of 
Music (Hawkins, ii. p.183). Mendel and Reiss- 
mann say: ‘ He was born at Dover at the be- 
ginning of the 12th century.’ Br. Vv. d. 8. 

ADAPTATION, see ARRANGEMENT. 

ADDISON, Joun (5b. London, c. 1766; 
d. there, Jan. 30, 1844), a player on the double 
bass and composer of light dramatic works ; in 
conjunction with his wife, a noted singer, took 
considerable part in the musical life of his time. 
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He was the son of a village mechanic, at an 
early age displayed a taste for music, and 
learned to play upon several instruments. 
Having, about 1793, married Miss Willems, a 
niece of Reinhold, the bass singer, a lady pos- 
sessed of a fine voice and considerable taste, he 
conceived the idea of pursuing music as a pro- 
fession. Soon after her marriage Mrs. Addison 
made a successful appearance at Vauxhall 
Gardens. Addison then went with his wife to 
Liverpool, where he entered on his professional 
career as a performer on the violoncello (which 
he played at VAUXHALL GARDENS), and subse- 
quently on the double bass, an instrument to 
which, as an orchestral player, he afterwards 
confined himself. From Liverpool they went 
to Dublin, where Addison soon became director 
of the amateur orchestra of the private theatre, 
and, from having to arrange the music, im- 
proved himself in composition. After fulfilling 
other engagements in Liverpool and Dublin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Addison came to London, where, 
on Sept. 17, 1796, the latter appeared at Covent 
Garden Theatre as Rosetta in ‘ Love in a 
Village,’ and afterwards performed other char- 
acters. In 1797 they went to Bath, where Mrs. 
Addison studied under Rauzzini. After a three 
years’ engagement in Dublin, they proceeded 
to Manchester, where Addison was induced to 
abandon the musical profession and embark 
in cotton manufacture. In this, however, he 
was unsuccessful, and soon resumed his pro- 
fession. After a brief sojourn in the provinces 
he returned to London, and engaged with 
Michael Kelly as manager of his music business. 
He was also engaged at the Italian Opera and 
the Ancient and Vocal Concerts as a double- 
bass player. In 1805 he made himself known 
as a composer, by the music to Skeffington’s 
‘Sleeping. Beauty.’ He afterwards composed 
several pieces for the Lyceum and Covent 
Garden Theatres. On Mar. 3, 1815, a short 
sacred musical drama entitled ‘ Elijah raising 
the Widow’s Son,’ adapted by Addison to music 
by Winter, was produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre in the series of Lenten oratorios, under 
the direction of Sir George Smart. His prin- 
cipal dramatic compositions are : 

‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ 1805 ; 
Music for the Burlesque Operatic Tragedy, 1812 (July) ; 
1813; ‘Two Words,’ 1816; ‘Free and Easy,’ 1816; 


1817; ‘ Bobinet the Bandit,’ ‘Rose d’Amour,’ 
Boieldieu’s opera of that name, 1818. 


‘The Russian Impostor,’ 1809 ; 
‘My Aunt,’ 
‘My Uncle,’ 
an adaptation of 


He was one of the six composers who contri- 
buted the music to Charles Dibdin the younger’s 
opera, ‘The Farmer’s Wife,’ in 1814. He pub- 
lished, in 1772, ‘ Six Sonatas or Duets for two 
violins or two German seis 9 aoe prima.’ 
Ww. , with addns. 
ADDITIONAL ACCOMPANIMEN'TS. The 
term refers to a practice very prevalent in the 
last century, of revising the scores of 17th and 
18th century composers, so as to make their 
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fashion of a later time. Strictly speaking, the 
term implies no alteration of what the composer 
wrote but only the addition of extra instru- 
mental parts to increase the fullness of the 
harmony or to extend the variety of tone. In 
practice, however, the writer of additional 
accompaniments has frequently succumbed to 
the temptation to alter as well as to add. 

Two pleas in justification have been ad- 
vanced : 

(1) That these composers did not complete 
their scores. 

(2) That conditions of parformieiae are now 
so unlike those for which the works were 
originally written that a different treat- 
ment of details is essential if anything 
like the effect intended by the composers 
is to be produced on modern ears. 

Modern criticism, however, for the most part 
considers the first of these pleas inadmissible. 
It is generally realised now that when Bach or 
Handel wrote the accompaniment to a song by 
means of a figured bass with or without 
obbligato instruments (see ACCOMPANIMENT 
and THOROUGH-BASS) they did so to secure a 
particular type of effect, and that to their 
executants, trained in the method, the score 
represented their inteations as practically as 
the scores of to-day represent a composer’s 
intentions to the eye of a conductor. 

The second plea, however, may be accepted 
as sufficient justification in itself for minor 
additions and even occasional alterations. 
Differences in the size of the buildings in which 
the works are given and in the numbers of the 
choral singers employed compel the use of 
larger orchestras. Modern instruments have 
sometimes to be substituted for obsolete ones ; 
an organ may or may not be obtainable, a 
harpsichord usually is not. The wind instru- 
ments differ in tone and construction from 
those of the 18th century ; oboes and bassoons 
have been refined in quality, the trumpet no 
longer has its old high compass. Innumerable 
considerations, therefore, may combine to 
make a conductor modify the score to suit the 
needs of a given performance and a given 
audience. (See ORCHESTRATION.) 

But the term ‘ additional accompaniments ’ 
has been associated not so much with editorial 
emendations made for a particular occasion as 
with the definite practice of rescoring oratorios 
and cantatas by Handel and Bach and publish- 
ing the revised scores and parts (often without 
clear indication of what is the composer’s and 
what the arranger’s work), a practice advanced 
by such eminent musicians as Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn and Robert Franz. 

In the earlier editions of this Dictionary the 
late Professor Ebenezer Prout made a detailed 
analysis of the methods adopted in some of 
these scores and drew deductions from them as 


instrumentation more consonant with the | to the limits of legitimacy in the procedure. It 


“ane 
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may be mentioned here that when Professor 
Prout produced an edition of Handel’s ‘ Saul’ 
with additional accompaniments by himself, 
he was careful to distinguish them from those 
of the composer by the use of initials P. and H. 
against the parts in the full score, and a similar 
method was adopted by Franz, but not con- 
sistent Professor Prout’s article was written 
for the first edition of this Dictionary (1879), 
and the following is his summary of the 


~ material before him : 


‘Among the earliest examples of this mode of treat- 
ment are Mozart’s additional accompaniments to 
Handel’s “ Messiah,” ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast,” ‘* Acis and 
Galatea,” and “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day.’’ These 
works were arranged for Baron van Swieten, for the 
purpose of performances where no organ was avail- 
able. Many other musicians have followed Mozart’s 
example with more or less success, among the chief 
being Ignaz Franz Mosel, who published editions of 
“Samson,” * Jephtha,”’ ‘‘ Belshazzar,’ etc., in which 
not only additional instrumentation was introduced, 
but utterly unjustifiable alterations. were made in the 
works themselves, a movement from one oratorio 
being sometimes transferred to another; Mendels- 
sohn, who (in early life) rescored the “‘ Dettingen Te 
Deum,” and “ Acis and Galatea ”; Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller, Sir G. A. Macfarren, Sir Michael Costa, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and last (and probably best of all) 
Robert Franz. ‘This eminent musician has devoted 
special attention to this branch of his art; and for a 
complete exposition of the system on which he works 
we refer our readers to his Offener Brief an Eduard 
Hanslick, etc. (Leipzig, Leuckart, 1871). Franz 
has written additional accompaniments to Bach’s 
* Passion according to St. Matthew,’’ ‘ Magnificat,’ 
and several “ Kirchencantaten,’ and to Handel’s 
“T’Allegro ” and ‘‘ Jubilate.’’’ 


It will not be necessary to extend the ex- 
amination far beyond this material. Though 


_a few works by other composers, notably. 


Astorga’s Stabat Mater, have been given 
additional accompaniments, Handel and Bach 
are the only two composers whose work has 
been subjected to this treatment on any large 
scale. Moreover, though certain musicians in 
Germany since Robert Franz have added to 
the stock of additional accompaniments to 
certain of Bach’s works, for example Felix 
Mottl, who scored for modern full orchestra 
the church cantata, ‘ Bleib bei uns,’ and the 
secular cantata, ‘ Der Streit zwischen Phobus 
und Pan,’ the method which has been regarded 
as essential to Handel has never become gener- 
ally accepted with regard to Bach. The 
general trend of feeling is now against any 
additions to his scores not absolutely required 
by local circumstances. 

The history of the additions made to 
Handel’s oratorios, however, is a long and com- 
plicated one ; it requires some outline. In the 
latter part of the 18th century the artistic 
conscience with regard to details of perform- 
ance was exceedingly lax. The composition 
of the orchestra for the Commemoration of 
Handel held in Westminster Abbey in 1784 
(see Burney, Commemoration of Handel) shows 
that musicians of the period had no idea but 
that the use of as many instruments and voices 
as possible must enhance the effect of the 
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music. The composer’s intentions did not 
come into consideration at all. When, there- 
fore, a score of ‘Messiah’ was published in 
Germany and described as ‘nach W. A. 
Mozarts Bearbeitung ’ it was readily accepted 
in this country as an improvement on the 
original of Handel. This score, Professor 
Prout has pointed out (preface to the full score 
of ‘ Messiah,’ 1902), contained, besides Mozart’s 
additional accompaniments, certain additions 
by John Adam HI Lu=R (q.v.), and was based 
on an imperfect edition of Handel’s text. 
Meantime, Mozart’s manuscript of ‘ Messiah ’ 
was lost, though those of the other three of 
Handel’s works arranged by him (‘ Acis and 
Galatea,’ ‘Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day,’ and 
‘Alexander’s Feast’) were preserved and 
passed to the Royal Library at Berlin. From 
this point, therefore, the instrumentation of 
* Messiah ’ went forward from one confusion to 
another. Many editions were made in manu- 
script and some were published. The most 
important in the 19th century were those of 
Costa, Franz, Macfarren and Prout. Each 
accepted some material from Mozart and added 
and altered more or less at will. Other of 
Handel’s oratorios were provided with addi- 
tional accompaniments by Costa, Macfarren, 
Sullivan and others. But in the majority of 
these cases the arrangers were working on the 
original scores, whereas in the case of ‘ Messiah ’ 
each was an arrangement of an arrangement, 
not excluding Professor Prout’s score, which 
may be taken as the most generally used one 
at the present day. Prout’s edition, however, 
is the work of a scholar who realised the con- 
fusion and collated the scores of other arrangers 
with the original text of Handel. In his pre- 
face he declared his desire to retain Mozart’s 
additions only where, in his judgment, they 
did not conflict with Handel’s intentions. He 
restored Handel’s wood wind parts (oboe and 
bassoon) in the choruses * He trusted in God’ 
and ‘ Let us break their bonds’; he advocated 
the use of the piano, representing the harpsi- 
chord, to accompany the recitative, a reform 
which has not generally been adopted ; but he 
himself wrote new additional parts wherever 
he considered that Mozart had not sufficiently 
filled up the harmony, and he left out all 
Handel’s figuring. His object was to produce 
a practical score for modern performance, and 
this he undoubtedly did. Meantime, Sir 
Frederick Bridge had made an attempt to re- 
turn to Handel’s own score in the performances 
of ‘Messiah’ by the Royal Choral Society 
(1897), and throughout his tenure of office as 
conductor till his retirement in 1922 only 
Handel’s parts were used at the Albert Hall, the 
organ supplying the harmonies of the figured- 
bass. Sir Frederick Bridge did not, however, 
reintroduce the harpsichord or its modern 
successor the piano, in the accompaniment 
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of arias and recitatives, and a certain heavi- 
ness of effect, inevitable where a large choir 
has to be supported by large numbers of in- 
struments with a background of the organ, 
made the result not wholly satisfactory. The 
method was not generally accepted, and out- 
side the Albert Hall one or other of the editions 
founded on Mozart is still generally used. At 
the Albert Hall the Mozart accompaniments 
(Novello Edition) were readopted when Eugene 
Goossens conducted the Royal Choral Society 
in a performance of ‘ Messiah ’ on Good Friday, 
1923. 

The artistic conscience of the present 
generation has asserted itself strongly in 
favour of performing Bach’s works as nearly 
as possible with the composer’s own instru- 
mentation. All Robert Franz’s work in 
writing additional accompaniments to the 
‘St. Matthew Passion,’ the Magnificat, and 
various church cantatas, has been definitely 
rejected and his followers have gained little 
or no foothold. Franz’s idea was to do 
with Bach, of definite artistic purpose, what 
chance had done with Handel. His several 
writings on the subject, including prefaces to 
his various editions of Bach and Handel, have 
been collected and published in pamphlet form 
since his death.2. Though musicians agree that 
the right course in performing Bach is to go 
straight to Bach’s scores and allow only such 
modifications in them as may be needful for 
the conditions of a particular performance, 
Handel, in England at any rate, remains a 
popular institution, and the accretions of a 
century and a half have gained sanction by a 
popular verdict which overrides the arguments 
of scholars.? From the musician’s point of view 
it will be admitted that Handel should be 
treated with the same conscientiousness which 
is shown towards Bach, and it has often been 
urged that a revival of interest in Handel’s 
music would be stimulated if performances of 
the oratorios, the Chandos anthems, and other 
choral works were given with a moderate-sized 
chorus, an orchestra approximating more or 
less to that of Handel’s day, and using only 
his instrumentation with the figured basses 
intelligently played on a keyboard instrument. 
But as Handel’s music lives by its popular 
appeal and its performance in places of the 
size of the Crystal Palace and the Albert Hall 
by choirs of upwards of 800 voices, it is im- 
possible to apply any purist principles. The 
most we can hope for is that the lines of his 
melody should not be obscured by alteration 


1 Perhaps the only notable exception to this in England is in the 
case of ‘Phoebus and Pan,’ produced as an operatic work by the 
Beecham Opera Company where Mottl’s orchestral version was 
accepted. But in that case the whole production was an adapta- 
tion for stage purposes. 

2 Gesammelte Schriften tiber die Wiederbelebung Bach'scher und 
Hiindel'scher Werke, Leuckart, 1910. 

8 For the Handel Festival (Crystal Palace), 1926, Sir Henry 
Wood rescored ‘ Messiah,’ ‘Israel in Egypt’ and other works of 
Handel for a large orchestra more or less proportioned to the 
chorus of over 3000 voices. 
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of his part-writing or by wanton additions to 
the orchestral polyphony. Professor Prout in 
his article contributed to this Dictionary 
quoted an instance of such error which may be 
retained here as a warning. He said: 


‘Mendelssohn, in his score of the “ Dettingen Te 
Deum,” has altered (and we venture to think entirely 
spoilt) several of the very characteristic trumpet 
parts which form so prominent a feature of the work. 
As one example out of several that might be quoted, 
we give the opening symphony of the chorus ‘“ To 
thee, Cherubin.” Handel writes: 


2 Trombe. 


These trumpet parts are assuredly not easy ; still 
they are practicable. Mendelssohn, however, alters 
the whole passage thus : 


Flauti. ET ETSI T 


3 Trombe in D. 1 
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and still worse, when the symphony is repeated in 
the original by oboes and bassoons, the arranger gives 
it to the full wind band with trumpets and drums, 
entirely disregarding the ideas of the composer. The 
chief objection to be urged against such a method of 
procedure as the above—so unlike Mendelssohn’s 
usual reverence and modesty *—is not that the 


. 

4 The Te Deum and ‘Acis* were instrumented by Mendelssohn as 
an exercise for Zelter, The date on the MS. of ‘Acis’ is January 
1829. He mentions them in a letter to Devrient in 1833, speaking 
of his additions to the Te Deum as ‘interpolations of a very arbi- 
trary kind, mistakes as I now consider them, which I am anxious 
to correct.’ It is a thousand pities that the work should have 
been published. 
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instrumentation is changed or added to, but that 
the form and character of the passage itself are 
altered.’ 

Conductors about to producea work by Handel 
should at least do what conductors of Bach 
may be generally relied on to do, and that is 
examine Handel’s own score as reproduced in 
the German Handel Society’s Edition, before 
having recourse to an arrangement with addi- 
tional accompaniments. If this is done there 
will be an increasing tendency gradually to 
purify the tradition of performance by expung- 
ing the worst errors of the arrangements. 

The following list compiled from the cata- 
logue of Messrs. Novello & Co. is added to give 
information as to the most accessible material 
available for those who require additional 
accompaniments to Handel’s works : 


Add. Acc. by Full Score. 
Acis and Galatea . Mozart . : we eubd: 
” ” - Mendelssohn . A SNL: 
Alexander’s Feast - Mozart 


Chandos Anthems . . Silas & Battison He iyes : 


Coronation Anthems 


Deborah 5 Costa : a . MS. 
Dettingen Te Deum . : . Mendelssohn . . : 
fsrael in Egypt . . Macfarren 5 - PLSS 
Jephtha 5 . Sullivan , : 
Joshua - Prout 


. Vincent Novello ‘ 
- Robert Franz . 


Judas Maccabzeus 
L’Allegro, ete. 


Messiah . Mozart, ete. 

ri . Franz 

c . Prout . : c a 
Ode’ on St. Cecilia’ 8 Day i - Mozart . : 2 A MES 
Samson 5 4 - Prout . ° eee Lulbd, 
Saul . é 4 rs . Prout ° a 5 a AUIS 
Solomon . . p ‘ - Costa 3 ‘ 
Theodora . . Ferdinand Hiller : 
Triumph of Time and Truth . Perry 
N.B.—Costa’s accompaniments, generally gaporseded now, are 

only mentioned where no other edition is available. (6). 


ADELBOLDUS (6. near Liége, 10th cent.), 
became bishop of Utrecht, and chancellor of 
the Emperor Henry II. (d. Utrecht, Nov. 27, 
1027). He wrote his Ars musica between 
990 and 1003, reproduced in Gerbert, i. 303. 
The Liceo at Bologna has a copy: ‘ Musica 
Adelborti, ad Silvestrum Papam ’ from a codex 
at Tegernsee. BV. ds: 

ADELBURG, Aveust Ritter von (b. Con- 
stantinople, 1833), eminent violin virtuoso. 
After receiving a good general education, he 
studied the violin under Mayseder at Vienna 
from 1850-54 and composition under various 
masters. He played at Vienna, toured in 
Europe with great success as violinist, and soon 
acquired also a name as composer of chamber 
music, especially by his string quartets, op. 16 
to 19, and by his grand Hungarian national 
opera ‘ Zrinyi,’ which was first produced and 
received with enthusiasm at Budapest in 1866, 
and was a favourite for many years. 

E. Vv. d. 8. 

ADELPHI GLEE CLUB, see AsBey GLEE 
CLuB. 

ADENEZ, troubadour and minstrel, known 
as ‘ADAM LE Roy,’ lived at the court of 
Henry ITI., Duke of Brabant (d. circa 1260), who 
had charged himself with his musical education. 
In a miniature in one of his romances in the 
Bibl. Nat., Paris (Supplém. du fond du rot, 
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No. 428) he is represented as a viol- player 
(Fétis). 

ADHEMAR, GuritLAuME (13th cent.), trou- 
badour and jongleur. The Arsenal Library at 
Paris has 18 chansons of his with the melodies 
(Fétis). 

ADIMARI, Lutcat (6. Naples, Sept. 3, 1644 ; 
d. Florence, June 22, 1708), lyric and dramatic 
poet and composer; wrote, among other 
musical compositions, an opera, ‘ Roberto,’ 
which achieved great popularity in Italy. 

EA¥sd. Ss, 

ADLER, Gurpo (b. Eibenschiitz in Moravia, 
Nov. 1, 1855), a distinguished writer on music, 
was educated at the academical Gymnasium, 
Vienna, and at the Conservatorium, where he 
was pupil of Bruckner and Dessoff. In 1874 he 
went to the university, and took part with 
Mottl and K. Wolf in the foundation of an 
‘Academische Wagnerverein’; he was ap- 
pointed as a university teacher of musical 
science in 1881, and in 1882 was a representa- 
tive of Austria at the international liturgical 
congress held at Arezzo. In 1884 he founded, 
in association with Chrysander and Spitta, the 
useful publication called Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschaft, in 1885 was appointed pro- 
fessor of musical science at P.iague, and in 
1898 succeeded Hanslick in a similar professor- 
ship at Vienna. He edited (1892-93) the com- 
positions of Ferdinand III., Leopold I. and 
Joseph I., and since 1894 has been editor-in- 
chief of the series of Denkmdler der Tonkunst in 
Osterreich. For the volumes in this edition 
which he edited personally see DENKMALER. 

In 1924 Adler’s Handbuch der Musik- 
geschichte appeared under his general editor- 
ship and contained contributions on the 
several periods of history by a number of 
learned authors. It is one of the most 
important publications of the day. 

His publications include : 


‘Die musikalischen Autographen und revidierten Abschriften Beet- 
hovens im Besitze von A. Artaria.’ (1890.) 
‘Richard Wagner.’ (1904.) Trs. into French by L. Laloy. 
‘Josef Haydn.’ (Festival book, 1909.) 
‘Der Stil in der Musik.’ (1912.) 
‘Gustav Mahler.’ (1916.) 


Methode der Musikgeschichte. (1919.) 


ADLGASSER, Anton Casetan (5. Inzell, 
Bavaria, Apr. 3, 1728; d. Salzburg, Dec. 21, 
1777), organist and contrapuntist. 

After being a pupil of Eberlin he was sent to 
Italy by the Archbishop of Salzburg, and 
recalled thence to the post of organist to the 
cathedral and cembalist to the court at 
Salzburg, where he died from an apoplectic 
stroke while at the organ. His works remain 
mostly in MS. (For list see Q.-L.) ©. F. P. 

AD LIBITUM (Lat.), at the pleasure of the 
performer, as regards time and expression. In 
the case of arrangements—‘ with Violin or flute 
ad libitum ’—it signifies that the solo instru- 
ment may be left out or exchanged at pleasure. 

ADLUNG, Jacos (6. Bindersleben, Erfurt, 
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Jan. 14, 1699; d. there, July 5, 1762), theo- 
logian, scholar and musician. 

The clavier, organ and theory, he learned 
from Christian Reichardt the organist. After 
the death of Buttstedt in 1727 Adlung received 
his post as organist of the Lutheran Church, 
where he was soon known for his masterly 
playing, and in 1741 became professor at the 
Rathsgymnasium of Erfurt. In 1736 his 
house and all his possessions were burnt. He 
taught both music and language, wrote largely 
and well on music, and even constructed 
instruments with his own hands; and thus 
made a successful resistance to adverse fortune 
till his death. Three of his works are of lasting 
value in musical literature: (1) Anleitung zur 
musikalischen Gelahrtheit, with a preface by 
Joh. Ernst Bach (Erfurt, 1758); a 2nd edi- 
tion, issued after his death, by J. A. HILLER 
(Leipzig, 1783). (2) Musica mechanica Or- 
ganeedi, etc. (Berlin, 1768), a treatise in two 
volumes on the structure, use and maintenance 
of the organ and clavicymbalum. This con- 
tains additions by J. F. Acricona and J. L. 
ALBRECHT, a translation by the former of a 
treatise on the organ by B&Dos DE CELLES, and 
an autobiography of Adlung. (3) Muszkalisches 
Siebengestirn (Berlin, 1768). (See Hiller’s 
Lebensb. ber. Musikgelehrten.) GaEar. 

ADOLFATI, Anprea (b. Venice, 1711), a 
composer of operas, and a pupil of Galuppi. 
He was conductor of the music in the church 
of Santa Maria della Salute in Venice, and in 
that of the Annunziata at Genoa, the latter 
from about 1750 till his death. His principal 
operas are‘ L’ Artaserse,’ ‘L’ Arianna,’ ‘ Adriang 
in Siria,’ and ‘ La Gloria ed il piacere,’ the first 
produced in Rome in 1742, the three last in 
Genoa in 1750-52. Another ‘ La Clemenza di 
Tito,’ dated 1753, is preserved in the Hofbiblio- 
thek, Vienna. After that date Adolfati was 
appointed maestro di cappella to the Princess 
of Modena. He left also sacred compositions, 
chiefly psalms. ‘ Arianna’ is said to contain 
an air in quintuple time. M. ©. ©. 

ADRASTOS (6. Philippi, Macedonia, middle 
of 4th cent. B.c.), peripatetic philosopher, a 
pupil of Aristotle, wrote ‘Apmorxady BiBria 
tpia, an important work on musical science 
often quoted by ancient writers, which was 
believed to have been entirely lost until a 
MS. copy, beautifully written on parchment 
with clearly drawn geometrical figures, was 
discovered in the library of the King of Naples 
in 1788. In this work Adrastos deals with 
the phenomenon of sympathetic vibrations. 

B. v. d. 8. 

ADRIAENSEN (Haprianvs), EMMANUEL 
(6. Antwerp, 16th cent.), lutenist, published 
‘Pratum musicum’ (Antwerp, 1584) with a new 
edition in 1600, and ‘Novum pratum musicum’ 
(Antwerp, 1592), containing pieces for lutes 
(Hitner). 


ALLRED 


ADRIANA LECOUVREUR, opera in three 
acts, litretto by Colautti, music by Francesco 
Ciléa. Produced Teatro Lirico, Milan, Nov. 6, 
1902 ; Covent Garden, Nov. 8, 1904. 

ADRIANI (Aprianvs), Francesco (b. Santo 
Severino, Ancona,’ c. 1539; d. Aug. 16, 1575), 
maestro di cappella of St. John Lateran, 
Rome, c. 1573. Eitner gives as his composi- 
tions three books of madrigals, one 5-part can- 
zona, and one 5-part song, published in 1568 
and 1570. Some of Adrian Willaert’s composi- 
tions have been at times erroneously attributed 
to F. Adriani (Q.-L.). B. V. d. 8. 

ADRIANO DI BOLOGNA, see BIANCHIERI. 

ADRIEN, Martin JOSEPH, see ANDRIEN. 

ADSON, Joun, member of the King’s music 
under Charles I. (1625). In 1634 and 1640 he 
received £46 per annum, and on Jan. 7, 1634, 
was appointed teacher of music with 20d. a day 
for life. He wrote ‘ Courtly Masquing Ayres 
comp. to 5 and 6 parts for Violins, Consorts, and 
Cornets,’ London, 1611; another ed. 1621. 

E. Vv. d. 8. 

A DUE (Ital.), ‘in two parts,’ or a 2. (See 
ABBREVIATIONS. ) 

ZEGIDIUS (Earp10) was priest, composer 
and instrumentalist at the ducal chapel at 
Milan before 1595 (E. v. d. Straeten, 6, 55). 

ZEGIDIUS, Jonannes (2nd half of 13th 
cent.), a very learned Spanish monk of Zamora, 
who wrote Ars musica, the last chapter of 
which deals with musical instruments ; but, as 
Fétis says, in an incomplete and incorrect 


manner. (Reprint in Gerbert, ii. 369.) 
E. Vv. d. 8. 
AAGIDIUS DE MORINO  (MourtNo) 


(14/15th cent.), author of a treatise, Cantus 
mensurabilis, in Coussemaker 3, 124 (Feétis, 
Kgide). A copy of this work is contained in 
B.M. Add. MSS. 4909, among tracts of various 
authors, copied by Dr. Pepusch from a MS. 
which perished in a fire at the Cotton Library. 
The author’s name in this copy is given as 
‘Egidius de Muris vel de Morino,’ but he 
must not be confounded, as has been the case, 


with Joh. de Muris. BY! a8 
AELIANUS, Ciaupius (c. A.D. 223), a 
Roman sophist and historian. His work, 


Variae historiae libri XIV., deals in a detailed 
manner with the earlier’ Greek musicians, 
musical instruments, and other matters. Asa 
work of great importance to students, it has 
been translated into English by T. Stanley 
(London, 1665), and into German by Meinecke. 
B.V. d. 8. 

AALRED, Sart (ArtReD, ETHELRED) 
(b. Hexham, 1109; d. Rievaulx, Yorks, Jan. 12, 
1166), English theologian and _historian ; 
at the court of Scotland as attendant of 
Henry, son of David I. In 1146 he became 
abbot of the Cistercians at Rievaulx, Yorks. 
As a pupil of St. Bernard he was a great purist, 


1 Fétis. 


f 
Hasina 


1, CITOLE or CITTERN (P. Wisser, 1708). 2. PANDORE or BANDORA (17th cent.). 
3. ORPHARION (F. Palmer, 1617). 4. HOLIAN HARP (English). 
5. BAVARIAN ZITHER (c. 1850). 6. ITALIAN DULCIMER (c. 1700). 


1, 2, 4. Galpin Collection. 3, Claudius Collection, Copenhagen. 5, 6. Heyer Museum, formerly Cologne, now Leipzig. 
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especially with regard to the liturgy of the 
Church, where many innovations had taken 
place through the introduction of rhythmical 
divisions, beating of time, and the use of instru- 
ments, even of little bells. Against such sensu- 
ous attractions he wrote De abusu musices, 
published in the Bibliotheca Concinatoria, Paris, 
1665, i. p. 610, viii. p. 799 ; also Gerbert, 1. 

E. Vv. d. Ss. 

AELSTERS, Groress Jacques (b. Ghent, 
1770; d. there, Ap. 11, 1849), carillonneur of 
Ghent from 1788 to 1839. He belonged to a 
‘musical family, was for fifty years director of 
‘the music at the church of St. Martin, and 
composed much church music still performed 
in Flanders. especially a Miserere. 

AEMINGUS, SiIgEGFRIED CoESUS VON 
(6. Méln, Meklenburgh, Dec. 3, 1710; d. May 25, 
1768), professor of the University of Greifswald, 

a profound student of musical archeology, and 
author of some excellent treatises on ancient 
Hebrew music. EV. d. 8. 

AENGSTLICH (Ger.), ‘ fearfully,’ a word 
which calls for notice here only on account of 
its use by Beethoven at the head of the recita- 
tive in his Missa Solennis, ‘Agnus Dei, qui 
tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis.’ 

AAOLIAN COMPANY, Lrtp., THe (Regis- 
tered Office, 135 New Bond St., W.1) carries 
on a business in the manufacture of musical 
instruments and accessories, of a comprehen- 
sive character. Amongst its chief productions 
are organs, pianofortes, that highly developed 
form of the mechanical piano-player known as 
the pianola, gramophones and gramophone 
records, and music rolls for mechanical instru- 
ments. The chief factory is at Hayes, Middle- 
sex, and is a model from the point of comfort, 
convenience and equipment. During the war 
(1914-18) this equipment, under the organ- 
ising skill and experience of the directorate of 
the Company, was devoted to the manufacture 
of aeroplanes, a national service for which it 
was eminently fitted. 

The manufacture of the pianola, both in its 
original form as an instrument external to the 
pianoforte, and in the later form in the pianola- 
piano in which the playing mechanism is incor- 
porated in the body of the pianoforte, is the 
principal form of musical industry with which 
the name of the Holian Company is associated. 
This ingenious instrument was the invention of 
an American engineer, E. 8. Votey, who took 
out a patent for a pneumatic piano-playing 
device in 1897. Two years later a small shop 
was opened in Regent Street for the sale of 
the pianola, and the subsequent growth and 
development of the business led to its transfer 
to the present premises in 1903. On the site 
acquired in New Bond Street were built not 
only offices and show-rooms, but a fine concert 
hall, known as the AXoLt1aNn HALL (q.v.) 

The firm’s latest development of the pianola, 
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known as the ‘ Duo-art’ piano, is an instru- 
ment which reproduces individual perform- 
ances of pianists. By an ingenious and com- 
plicated apparatus the performance of a pianist 
is automatically recorded, with accurate in- 
dication of those variations of time and tone 
which give such a performance its individual 
value and interest. The ‘ Duo-art ’ pianoforte 
is controlled so that these original times and 
dynamic variations are incorporated in the 
music sheet, and are reproduced in the per- 
formance. 

AAOLIAN HALL. This hall in Bond 
Street was formally opened on Jan. 19, 1904, 
with a recital given by the Orchestrelle Com- 
pany, who, on taking over the premises in 
1903, had remodelled the Grosvenor Gallery 
to make it suitable for musical purposes. An 
organ was built, and eventually a small gallery 
added at the back of the hall. The seating 
accommodation is just over 500, and the hall, 
with its central situation and good acoustic 
properties, has been in continual request for 


recital and chamber music and chamber 
orchestra concerts. 
AMOLIAN HARP (Fr. harpe éolienne ; 


Ger. Aolsharfe, Windharfe; Ital. arpa d’Eolo). 
The name is from Aeolus, the god of the wind. 
The instrument, of which the inventor is un- 
known, would appear to owe its origin to the 
monochord, a string stretched upon two 
bridges over a sound-board. The string happen- 
ing to be at a low tension and exposed to a _ 
current of air would divide into various aliquot 
parts according to the varying strength of the 
current, and thus give the harmonics or over- 
tones we hear in the music of this instrument. 
(See Acoustics.) Once recognised on a mono- 
chord, it would be a simple process to increase 
the number of strings, which, tuned in unison, 
would be differently affected in relation to the 
current of air by position, and thus give differ- 
ent vibrating segments, forming consonant or 
dissonant chords as the pressure of wind 
might determine. That musical sounds could 
be produced by unaided wind has been long 
known in the East. According to tradition 
King David’s harp (kinnor) sounded at mid- 
night when suspended over his couch in the 
north wind ; and in an old Hindu poem, quoted 
by Sir William Jones, the vina, or lute of the 
country, is said to have produced tones, pro- 
ceeding by musical intervals, by the impulse of 
the breeze. .In the present day the Chinese 
have kites with vibrating strings, and the 
Malays have a curious AXolian instrument, a 
rough bamboo cane of considerable height, per- 
forated with holes and stuck in the ground. 
This is entirely a wind contrivance, but they 
have another of split bamboo for strings.’ St. 
Dunstan of Canterbury is said to have hung 
his harp so that the wind might pass through 
1C, Engel, Musical Instruments, 1874, p. 200. 
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the strings, causing them to sound, and to have 
been accused of sorcery in consequence. This 
was in the 10th century. 

It was not until the 17th that we meet with 
the Aolian harp itself. Kircher (1602-80) 
first wrote about it. He speaks of it in his 
Musurgia universalis as being a new instru- 
ment and easy to construct, and as being the 
admiration of every one. He describes the 
sounds as not resembling those of a stringed or 
of a wind instrument, but partaking of the 
qualities of both. This is quite true, and 
applies to any stretched string the sound of 
which. is made continuous by any other agency 
than that of a bow, and not dying away as we 
usually hear the tones of pianofortes, harps 
and guitars. Matthew Young, Bishop of 
Clonfert, in his Hnquiry into the Principal 
Phenomena of Sounds and Musical Strings 
(1784), gives full particulars of the AXolian harp, 
and offers a theory of its generation of sound. 
It also gained attention in Germany about the 
same time, through a description of it in the 
Gottingen Pocket Calendar for 1792. The poet, 
Robert Blomfield, made AXolian harps and wrote 
a pamphlet on them, called Nature's Music 
(1808). H. C. Koch, a German, appears to 
have bestowed the most attention upon the 
effects obtainable by varying the construction 
and stringing of the Molian harp; but it is of 
little importance whether the tone be a little 
louder or a little softer, the impression to be 
derived from the instrument is as attainable 
from one of simple build as from double harps, 
or from one with weighted (spun) strings added. 

An Atolian harp is usually about three feet 
long, five inches broad, and three inches deep ; 
of pine wood, with beech ends for insertion of 
the tuning- and hitch-pins, and with two 
narrow bridges of hard wood over which a 
dozen catgut strings are stretched. These are 
tuned in the most exact unison possible, or 
the beats caused by their difference would be 
disagreeable. The direction sometimes attached 
to tune by intervals of fourths and fifths is only 
misleading. The tension should be low; in 
other words, the strings be rather slack, the 
fundamental note not being noticeable when 
the instrument sounds. There are usually two 
sound-holes in the sound-board. The ends are 
raised above the strings about an inch, and 
support another pine board, between which and 
the sound-board the draught of air is directed. 


(See PLATE I., No. 4.) Aa ds, BG 
AZXOLIAN MODE, see Mopes, Eccusst- 
ASTIOAL. 
AXOLINA (mouth-harmonica or mouth- 


organ), a small and simple ‘ free reed ’ instru- 
ment, invented about 1829 by Messrs. Wheat- 
stone. It consisted of a few free reeds, which 
were fixed into a metal plate and blown by the 
mouth. As each reed was furnished with a 
separate aperture for supplying the wind, a 
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simple melody could of course be played by 
moving the instrument backwards and for- 
wards before the mouth. Its value for artistic 
purposes was nil; its only interest is a histori- 
cal one, as being one of the earliest attempts to 
make practical use of the discovery of the free 
reed. The xolina may be regarded as the first 
germ of the ACCORDION and CONCERTINA (q.v.) 
1 

ALOLODION (oxopicon) (also called 
in Germany Windharmonika), a keyed wind 
instrument resembling the harmonium, the 
tone of which was produced from steel springs. 
It had a compass of six octaves, and its tone 
was similar to that of the harmonium. ‘There 
is some controversy as to its original inventor ; 
most authorities attribute it to J. T. Eschen- 
bach of Hamburg, who is said to have first 
made it in 1800. Various improvements were 
subsequently made by other mechanicians, 
among whom may be named Schmidt of Pres- 
burg, Voit of Schweinfurt, Sebastian Miller 
(1826), and F. Sturm of Suhl (1833). The in- 
strument is now entirely superseded by the 
harmonium. 

A modification of the eolodion was the 
AMolsklavier, invented about 1825 by Schort- 
mann of Buttelstidt, in which the reeds or 
springs which produced the sound were made 
of wood instead of metal, by which the quality 
of tone was made softer and sweeter. The 
instrument appears to have been soon for- 
gotten. A further modification was the 
Afolomelodicon or Choraleon, constructed by 
Brunner at Warsaw, about the year 1825, from 
the design of Professor Hoffmann in that city. 
It differed from the xolodion in the fact that: 
brass tubes were affixed to the reeds, much as 
in the reed-stops of an organ. The instrument 
was of great power, and was probably intended 
as a substitute for the organ in small churches, 
especially in the accompaniment of chorals, 
whence its second name choraleon. It has 
taken no permanent place in musical history. 
In the Aolopantalon, invented about the year 
1830, by Dlugosz of Warsaw, the zeolomelodicon 
was combined with a pianoforte, so arranged 
that the player could make use of either instru- 
ment separately or both together. A some- 
what similar plan has been occasionally tried 
with the piano and harmonium, but without 
great success. E. P. 

ALOLOMELODICON, see ASOLODION. 

MOLOPANTALON, see AZOLODION. 

AMOLSKLAVIER, see AZOLODION. 

AERTS, Earprus (6. Boom near Antwerp, 
Mar. 1, 1822; d. Brussels, June 9, 1853), an 
eminent flautist and composer, studied under 
Lahon in the Conservatoire at Brussels. From 
1837-40 he travelled professionally through 
France and Italy, and on his return to Brussels 
studied composition under Fétis. In 1847 he 
was appointed professor of the flute at the 
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Conservatoire, and first flute at the Theatre. 

He composed symphonies and overtures, as 

well as concertos and other music for the flute. 
M. 0. 0. 

AERTSENS (ArrtsseEns), HeNnDRIK, of Ant- 
werp, published, in 1631, Den Boek der gheeste- 
lijcke Sangen ... Door eenen religieus van 
ad’ Order van Sente Francois. ... E. Vv. d. 8. 

AESTHETICS. This word came into use 

about the year 1750, to denote the science 
which investigates the Beautiful. 
It has now come to mean two different 
things to two different groups of thinkers. ‘To 
the pure metaphysician it still stands for the 
investigation of Beauty as a thing in itself— 
a speculation which attracted even the earliest 
Egyptian and Greek thinkers—and to him 
Beauty is an absolute, outside of us, in- 
dependent of its effect on mind and of human 
reaction to it. To the psychologist, however, 
Aisthetics has, by common consent, been 
narrowed down to the consideration of the 
Fine Arts: i.e. the arts concerned with sight 
and hearing (Architecture, Sculpture, Poetry, 
Painting and Music). 

The single metaphysical problem ‘ What is 
Beauty ?’ thus resolves itself into a number of 
practical questions which may be stated in 
some such form as this: ‘ How and why do 
we as human beings become affected by, and 
pass judgment on the quality of, works of 
art ?? 

It would serve no purpose to attempt to 
summarise here even the chief theories of the 
metaphysicians. From Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle to Plotinus and the Neoplatonists 
in Greece ; from Leibnitz to Lessing, Baum- 
garten, Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer in 
Germany; from Descartes and Diderot to 
modern times in France; from Bacon to 
Bosanquet in England, we are met by an 
endless stream of conflicting dogmatism. Few 
people pretend to understand (and most people 
doubt the ability of any one to understand) 
what the majority of the above writers really 
want to say, and to those to whom meta- 
physics is not an end in itself the whole output 
of. human thought in this field seems to be 
distressingly dreary and sterile. For the 
metaphysicians write—and possibly it is 
proper that metaphysicians should write—as 
if they had never once allowed themselves to 
be thrilled by any manifestation of Beauty. 
It is therefore permissible to say that no 
student of music will love his art one whit the 
less for giving a wide berth to all that the 
metaphysicians have written.! 

The psychologist approaches the subject 
from an entirely different standpoint. He 
deals with experience, and an experience is 
always two-sided, being a reaction to a stimu- 


1 Those who think otherwise will find an excellent epitome in 
The Philosophy of the Beautiful, by Professor W. Knight (John 
Murray, 1891). 
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lus. To imagine that Beauty, as the meta- 
physician claims, is a property of the stimulus 
which can be isolated and analysed seems to 
the psychologist to be illogical and illusory. 
To him the problem, however baffling it may 
be in its later stages, is a simple one to state. 
When we say, he argues, that certain things 
are sweet, or sour, or noisy, or blue, we are 
consciously using a conversational short-cut ; 
for we know that these qualities are in truth 
the names we give to our own reactions. The 
sweetness is in us and not in the stimulus, 
and has no existence until the stimulus meets 
a reacting agent; the vibrations leave the 
dove’s throat or the cannon’s mouth and 
travel in perfect silence until they meet an 
apparatus which can turn them into sound. 
Exactly the same, to the psychologist, is the 
case with Beauty. We say, loosely, that a 
thing is beautiful, knowing we should say that 
the thing produces an effect on us which we 
call the impression of Beauty. The sweetness, 
the sound, the beauty do not leave the stimulus 
and enter us, but are the result of the action 
of the stimulus on us; and when we call the 
sugar sweet, the explosion noisy, or the poem 
beautiful, we are illogically calling a cause an 
effect. The metaphysician, living in an 
abstract world, asserts that a thing is called 
beautiful because it contains something which 
he calls Beauty ; and he hunts this will-o’-the- 
wisp through the centuries. The only factor 
of Beauty, according to the psychologist, that 
anything can possess is potential; it has the 
power of creating an impression in us. 

Art, then, works on this feeling-in-us, and 
is only possible because we are so constituted 
that we react to it; and when we say that 
art aims at being beautiful we mean, quite 
simply, that it aims at arousing this responsive- 
ness in ourselves. The problems of zsthetics 
then group themselves into two divisions : 

(1) What can we postulate about the 

stimulus (2.e. any work of art) ? 

(2) In what way do we react ? 

(1) It is commonly said that Beauty is 
relative. This apothegm at first sight does 
not appear illuminating, but in reality is the 
statement of an obvious fact. When we re- 
ceive an impression of Beauty (or Ugliness) it 
is because of the arrangement and proportion 


‘of the constituent parts of the stimulus. I, 


for example, a clarinet plays a single note, 
and we say ‘What a beautiful sound,’ it is 
because of the arrangement of partial tones in 
the compound vibration which reaches our 
ears. Any alteration of relationship of the 
partials will modify both the sound and our 
reaction to it, and we might find ourselves, 
after comparatively small alteration, calling 
it ugly. Similarly, if the clarinet plays a 
succession of notes we may say, ‘What a 
beautiful melody’; but minute alterations in 
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pitch or accent—.e. in the relationship of the 
notes—would change our verdict. Harmony, 
again, is clearly the combination of sounds, 
and the effect depends on the relationship. 
Change means alteration of relation in the 
constituents and nothing else; hence the 
effect, for good or bad, depends on relationship, 
and Beauty is relative. 

The student who is ‘hot for certainties ’ 
will hope that at this point the psychologist 
will provide him with Laws of Relationship 
which will act as acid-tests of Beauty for all 
time. Fortunately there are none. The 
history of art is the history of successful 
empiricism. To say that Beauty is relative 
is to say that it depends on context. The 
great poets and composers do not depend for 
their. effects on the use of ‘ beautiful’ words 
and chords, but on using words and chords 
(frequently, taken by themselves, ugly ones) 
in the right places. Almost every great com- 
poser has shown the world how to use, for 
purposes of Beauty, material which had pre- 
viously been shunned as ugly. For Beauty 
and Ugliness are not different in kind, being 
the two extremes of a straight line with a zero- 
point in the middle; and every great man 
will shift the zero-point a little in the direction 
of Ugliness, making fertile for us land which 
had hitherto been regarded as barren. 

(2) The inquiry into our own reaction begins 
with the axiom that Beauty appeals to our 
feelings. However sure we may be that a 
work of art fulfils all the necessary conditions, 
we do not say ‘that is beautiful’ until our 
feelings have been stirred. But we have to 
realise a distinction at this point. Our feelings 
may be reached directly or indirectly. We 
may, for instance, be confronted by something 
(e.g. an exceptional sunset) which makes an 
immediate appeal to our feelings, raw and 
direct. The sense-impression creates an emo- 
tional experience without the trace of any 
intellectual intervention. In such cases we 
are not concerned with art in any sense, and 
to call a sunset artistic would be to commit 
an obvious solecism. Art is presentation of 
idea through a medium; the artist feels, 
objectifies his feeling—i.e. presents it to us in 
the form of colour, sound or words—and his 
function is fulfilled. But before the function 
of Art is fulfilled, as apart from that of the 
artist, the work of art must make contact 
with us and arouse responsive feelings in us. 
The great work of art will arouse feelings akin 
to those which, in the artist, originated it ; 
and the psychologist calls this feeling in us 
‘substituted emotion.’ This point is not 
difficult to grasp, if a specific normal instance 
is analysed. A man of artistic temperament 
and technical equipment sees an impressive 
sunset ; he is deeply moved, and embodies his 
emotion in a sonnet, a nocturne or a picture: 


- aroused by works of art. 
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we see his work and experience, as the last 
link in the chain, the emotion which, in the 
artist, was the first link. The crucial point, 
the ignoring of which causes the barrenness of 
so much discussion on art, lies in the fact that 
this appeal to us is not direct to the feelings, 
like the appeal of the sunset to the artist, but 
indirectly to the feelings through the intellect. 
Given the emotion in the artist his task is 
thenceforward with his medium; he must 
arrange, contrast and generally manipulate 
sounds, words and colours which are not in 
themselves artistic but which will, cunningly 
combined, absorb his emotion and generate 
it in others. But it is the arrangement that 
creates our emotion, and the process of 
apprehension and discrimination that takes 
place in us, when confronted by any arrange- 
ment of material, is an intellectual process. 
To sum up, Beauty is the result of an appeal, 
direct or indirect, to our feelings. If a thing 
appeals directly to our feelings it is not a work 
of art but a phenomenon, though in the course 
of a work of art our feelings may be touched 
that way, as when we are stirred by a chord 
on trombones or thrilled by the timbre of 
muted strings. The creative artist kneads his 
material, and the calibre of his technique 
appears in the skill with which he masters it 
in such matters as structure and balance— 
qualities which we can only apprehend by 
intellect. Consequently, to the psychologist 
it is an axiom that art is an appeal to the 
feelings, through the intellect. 

A further question must be considered 
arising naturally from this axiom: What is 
the nature of the emotional experience caused 
by what we call beautiful things? In all 
ordinary experience we realise that any feeling 
which continually grows in intensity ulti- 
mately reaches a point where it acquires an 
overmastering quality. We no longer control 
it, for it has become the mainspring of our 
actions and controls us. Displeasure mounts 
into angry passion, sorrow cumulates into 
prostrate grief. So it is with the feeling 
A book interests us 
more and more until we are so deeply moved 
by it that we may conceivably change the 
whole purpose of our lives in consequence ; 
or we find that we get pleasure from a piece 
of music, then a more and more intense 
pleasure, until we reach a moment where we 
are touched and chastened in an indescribable 
way. Such a climax was called by the Greeks 
‘Catharsis,’ and the word has been retained 
as a convenient term for an experience that is 
universal. 

In every genuine musical composition the 
catharsis of the creator is the origin, that of 
the listener the fulfilment. Nor need the 
connotation of the word be confined to those 
more solemn experiences to which the Greeks 
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themselves would possibly have restricted it. 
The perfect craftsmanship of a light opera or a 
fine comedy may bring us to the point where we 
resign ourselves into the hands of the artist, 
and that point is the beginning of catharsis. 
Thus genuine art results from the feeling of 
compulsion in the author, who has felt ‘moved’ 
to create: that is, to register his feeling in 
a form capable of communicating his catharsis 
‘to others. And ‘technique’ is the name we 
give to his deftness in communication. 

Criticism, which is the application of what- 
ever xsthetic principles we hold, and not the 
statement of personal likes and dislikes, must 
always allow for the fact that individual taste 
may always be a bar to the sympathetic under- 
standing which alone justifies us in criticising. 
But, although de gustibus non disputandum is 
a truism as far as it goes, it does not, as the 
thoughtless sometimes assume, close the door 
to criticism. If one man likes rubies and 
another prefers sapphires the matter is, clearly, 
one of personal taste. The misfortune is that 
if they argue, their argument almost invariably 
takes the form of asseveration, on each side, 
that his choice is the more beautiful, with a 
final shrug of the shoulders and quotation of 
the above Latin tag. Both fail to see the one 
field in which esthetical judgment is possible, 
and in which they would readily admit it to 
be desirable if they really loved gems: what 
is the difference between good and bad rubies 
and between good and bad sapphires ? 

It must be confessed that much of the 
artistic criticism of the world is still of this 
kind. There is no relative value between 
tubies and sapphires, except such as can be 
expressed in pounds sterling; and even this 
value is non-existent when we compare sym- 
phonies with tone-poems, chamber music with 
orchestral, German music with French, Class- 
ical with Romantic. Yet everybody: wishes 
to know how to discriminate between ‘ good ’ 
and ‘ bad’ in works of art, if only so as to be 
sure that, in the words of Sir Henry Hadow, 
they are not ‘worshipping at the wrong 
shrine.’ And it is clear that a piece of music 
must be judged, like a precious stone, in com- 
parison with work like it in kind. For 
technical judgment the critic must possess 
trained discrimination in technical aspects : 
executive, interpretative, grammatical, con- 
structive, and the rest. But over and above 
all, the one final and inevitahle question to be 
asked of all art will for ever be the same: 
‘Is it genuine; that is to say, was it born 
because the catharsis of its author compelled 
him to create?’ And the answer to that 
question is an xsthetical judgment the value 
of which must depend on the earnestness and 
sincerity with which the speaker, knowingly 
or unwittingly, has mentally wrestled with 
the problems of Asthetics. POs3, 
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AEVIA (Aivta), a technical word formed 
from the vowels of Alleluia, and used, in 
Medieval Office Books, as an abbreviation, in 
the same manner as Evov # (q.v.). 

In Venetian and other Italian Office Books 
of the 16th century, we sometimes find Hal’a, 
or Hal’ah, substituted for Aevia. We SR. 

AFFETTUOSO (lItal.), (1) equivalent to 
Con Affetto, ‘ with feeling,’ is most commonly 
found in such combinations as ‘ andante affet- 
tuoso’ or ‘allegro affettuoso,’ though it is 
occasionally placed alone at the beginning of a 
movement, in which case a somewhat slow time 
is intended. It is frequently placed (like 
‘espressivo,’ ‘cantabile,’ etc.) over a single 
passage, when it refers merely to that par- 
ticular phrase and not to the entire movement. 
The German expressions ‘ Innig,’ ‘ Mit innigem 
Ausdruck,’ are equivalent to ‘ Affettuoso.’ 

E. P. 

(2) A pseudonym adopted by some members 
of Italian musical academies, e.g. Giov. Giac. 
Arrigoni (Fétis), Mariano Tantucci (Em. Vogel, 
Bibl. d. gedruckten weltl. Vokalmusik Italiens). 
In Gastoldi’s ‘ Tricinia,’ 11 songs are marked 
dell’ affetuoso; in Tommaso Pecci’s Canzonette, 
3 v., 1599-1603, 15 are marked with affetuoso, 
which Vogel attributes to Tantucci; in Book II. 
of the latter work 10 songs are marked with 
affetuoso, The British Museum has ‘ Can- 
zonette a 3 voci dell’ affetuoso lib. 5°’ from the 
Borghese Library, engr. by Camillo Ghini in 
Siena c. 1605. BE. v. d. 8. 

AFFILARD, Micuet wv’, professor of music 
and tenor singer, appointed to the ‘ Sainte 
Chapelle’ (Mar. 24, 1679) and the ‘ Chapelle 
du Roi’ (Mar. 11, 1696); remained there till 
1708. His work on singing at sight, Principes 
tres faciles, pour bien apprendre la musique 
(Paris, 1691 ; Amsterdam, 1717), in which the 
time of the airs is regulated by a pendulum— 
precursor of the metronome—passed through 
seven editions. Airs by him are in the collec- 
tions printed by Ballard and in MS. 1040 of 
the Versailles Library. 

Bisi.—M. BRENET, Les Musiciens de la Sainte Chapelle du Palais, 
LOO, M, Le) P; 

AFFRETTANDO hastening the 
time. 

AFRANIO (beginning of 16th cent.), a canon 
of Ferrara, and reputed inventor of the bassoon, 
on the ground of a wind instrument of his called 
Phagotus, which is mentioned, and figured in 
two woodcuts, at p. 179 of the Introductio in 
Chaldaicam linguam of Teseo Albonese (Pavia, 
1539), a work dedicated by the author to his 
uncle Afranio. (See PLATE LVIII.) 

The claim has been widely admitted, but 
there is no real similarity between the two in- 
struments (see PHacotus). The bassoon is 
conical in bore, the phagotus cylindrical; in 
the one case the air column is set in vibration 


(Ital.), 


| by means of a double reed, in the other by 
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metal tongues. However, one characteristic of 
the bassoon family is present, viz. the tube 
doubled back on itself, as each part of the 
phagotus has two tubes bored side by side in 
a single block of wood. The similarity of the 
names (phagotus, fagotto) is curious, but can 
hardly be said to be of value as evidence of 
connexion between the two instruments. 
J. R. M. 

AFRICAINE, L’, grand opera in 5 acts; 
words by Scribe, music by Meyerbeer. Pro- 
duced Académie, Paris, Apr. 28, 1865; in 
Italian, Covent Garden, July 22, 1865; in 
English (translation by Kenney), Covent Gar- 
den, Oct. 21, 1865; New York, Academy of 
Music, Dec. 1, 1865. 

AFZELIUS, Arvin Aveust (b. Enképing, 
Sweden, May 6, 1785; d. Sept. 25, 1871), 
pastor and archeologist; edited conjointly with 
Geijer a collection of Swedish national melodies 
‘Svenska Folkvisor,’ 3 vols. (Stockholm, 1814— 
1816, continued by Arwidsson), and wrote the 
historical notes to another collection, ‘ Afsked 
af Svenska Folksharpan ’ (Stockholm, 1848). 

AGATEA, P. Marto (6. Baini, 17th cent.), 
an Augustinian monk, musical director at the 
Cathedral of Modena in the 17th century. 
Four cantate for soprano solo and 29 ariette, 
c. 1688, all in MS., are in the Bibl. Estense, 
Modena. An early instance of the use of the 
violoncello is made in the 10th Arietta. Motets 
by Agatea are contained in sundry collections 
(Hitner). 

AGAZZARI, Agostino (6. Siena, Dec. 2, 
1578; d. there, Apr. 10, 1640), composer of 
church music. 

A cadet of a noble family of Siena, he is said 
(see Y.-L.) to have passed the first years of his 
professional life in the service of the Emperor 
Matthias, who wished to retain him. He pre- 
ferred to return to Italy, bringing with him a 
musical instrument, called the PanporRA, little 
known so far, which he played very sweetly 
(Azzolini, Le Pompe Sanesi, 1649). After elec- 
tion to membership of the Accademia deg!’ In- 
tronati, he came to Rome, where he was 
chosen maestro di cappella at the German 
College (after Anerio’s retirement in 1609), at 
the church of S. Apollinaris,! and subsequently 
at the Seminario Romano. An intimacy grew 
up between him and V1ADANA (q.v.), and he was 
one of the earliest adopters of the figured bass. 
In the preface to the fourth book of his ‘ Sacre 
Cantiones’ (Zanetti, Rome, 1606), he gives 
some instructions for itsemployment. In 1630 
he returned to Siena, and became maestro of 
its cathedral, a post which he retained till his 
death. 

His publications are numerous, and consist 
of masses, madrigals (1596, 1600, 1602, 1607, 
1608), motets, psalms, Magnificats, litanies, etc., 


aa alone mentions this appointment ; but he is probably 
Tight, 
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republished in numerous editions at Rome, 
Milan, Venice, Antwerp, Frankfort and else- 
where (see Q.-L.). His one substantive contri- 
bution to the scientific literature of music is a 
little work of only 16 quarto pages, entitled : 
‘La Musica Ecclesiastica, dove si contiene la vera 
diffinizione della Musica come Scienza non pitt veduta 
e sua nobilta (Siena, 1638)’ ; 

the object of which is to determine how church 
music should best conform itself to the Resolu- 
tion of the Council of Trent. On the authority 
of Pitoni, a pastoral drama, entitled ‘ Eumelio,’ 
has been ascribed to Agazzari. It was un- 
doubtedly performed at Rome in 1606 and 
printed by Amadino at Venice in that year ; 
but no author’s name is affixed either to music 
or libretto. 

A short motet by Agazzari is given by Proske 
in the ‘ Musica divina’ (Ann. I. Lib. Motet- 
torum, No. Ixv.). E) ESP 

AGAZZI, GA&TANO, appears to have been a 
virtuoso on the violoncello in the second half of 
the 18th century. His ‘ Six Sonates & violon- 
celle et basse,’ op. 1, Amsterdam, c. 1780, 
make considerable demands upon the technical 
ability of the executant. Ten sonatas for the 
same instruments in MS. are in the library of 
the Milan Conservatoire. E. V. d. 8. 

AGGERE, Antontvs, Magister at St. Martin, 
Ghent, finished his treatise, Formule octo 
tonorum secundum eundem Guidonem, Nov. 8, 
1503. Another treatise, Ars intonandi, in the 
same MS. volume (Ghent, MS. 421), is probably 
also by him. E. V. d. 8. 

AGGHAZY, Carouus (b. Budapest, Oct. 30, 
1855), pianist, pupil of Bruckner, Volkmann 
and Liszt, gave concerts 1882-88, settled as a 
teacher in Budapest, and composed piano and 
chamber music having an Hungarian colouring, 
as well as an opera, ‘ Maritta,’ and a cantata, 
‘Rakoczy.’ (Riemann.) 

AGINCOURT, D’ (Daarncour). There 
were apparently two (if Fétis is correct). 
(1) Jacques ANDRE D’AaIncouRT (6. Rouen, 
1684 ; d. there, c. 1757), who became organist 
at the Abbey of St. Ouen, went to Paris in 
1718, where he gave clavecin lessons, and a few 
years later obtained the place of organist at 
St. Merry. He retired in 1745, and returned 
to Rouen, where he died. His gentle nature 
gained him many friends, who ranked him with 
Calvicre, Daquin and Couperin, to whom in 
reality he was vastly inferior. 

(2) FraNgors D’AGrncouRT (d. Paris, June 18, 
1758), who, on Jan. 13, 1714, was appointed 
organist to the French court for the fourth 
quarter. The library of the Paris Conserva- 
toire possesses ‘ Piéces de clavecin, dédiées 4 la 
Reine, composées par M. D’Agincour. .. . 
Paris, le S. Boivin; Rouen, 1733, chez 
Pauteur.... Fétis claims this work for 
Jacques André d’ Agincourt, but describes them 
as feeble compositions. E. V. d. 8. 
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AGITATO (Ital.), also Con Agitazione, ‘agi- 
tated,’ ‘restless.’ This adjective is mostly com- 
bined with ‘ allegro ’ or ‘ presto’ to describe the 
character of a movement. In the somewhat 
rare cases in which it occurs without any other 
time-indication a rather rapid time is indicated. 

AGNELLI, Satvarore (b. Palermo, 1817; 
d. Paris (?), 1874), studied under Donizetti and 
Zingarelli at Naples Conservatoire. After the 
performance of several of his operas at Palermo 
and Naples he went to Marseilles in 1846, where 
he produced several operas and ballets. He 
also wrote some church music and a cantata, 
apotheosis of Napoleon I., performed by three 
orchestras at the Tuileries in 1856. He left 
three operas in MS. E. v. d. 8. 

AGNESI, Luter (Louis FERDINAND LEo- 
potp Aq@nizEz) (b. Erhent, Namur, July 17, 
1833; d. London, Feb. 2, 1875), a well-known 
bass singer. 

From 1853-55 he studied composition at the 
Brussels Conservatoire, but later became a 
singer, after lessons from Duprez, and was a 
member of Merelli’s Italian Opera Company in 
Germany and Holland. On Feb. 10, 1864, he 
made his début at the Italiens, Paris, as Assur 
(‘Semiramide ’), and was engaged there for 
several seasons. On May 22, 1865, he made 
his début in England at Her Majesty’s as the 
Prefect (‘ Linda’), and during the season as 
Assur and Figaro (‘ Le Nozze’), and with fair 
success. From 1871-74 he gained a great 
reputation, not only at Drury Lane, but as an 
oratorio festival and concert singer throughout 
the kingdom. He was an accomplished actor 
and musician, devoted to his art. Special 
mention may be made of his singing of Rossini, 
which was in the true Italian style. Ashe. 

AGNESI, Marra THeresa (b. Milan, 1724 ; 
d. circa 1780), sister of the renowned scholar 
Maria Gaetana Agnesi. She was a celebrated 
pianist of her time, composed five operas, 
* Sofonisbe,’ ‘ Ciro in Armenia,’ ‘ Nitocri,’ ‘ Il 
Re Pastore,’ and ‘ Insubria consolata ’ (1771), 
several cantatas, two pianoforte concertos, and 
sonatas, well known in Germany. M. ©. C. 

AGNUS DEI, a part of the Mass which 
occurs in the Latin Canon during the ritual acts 
of the priest after consecration and before his 
communion. It is sung by the choir and has 
consequently, in common with other choral 
portions of the Liturgy, afforded a text set by 
musical composers of all ages. 

The Agnus Dei was, like the BENEDICTUS 
(q.v.), retained in the first English Prayer Book 
(1549), and omitted from the second (1552). 
Merbecke’s ‘ Booke of Common Praier noted’ 
(1550) therefore contains an adaptation from 
the plain-song to the English words, and his 
Agnus is amongst the most beautiful melodies 
in his setting of the English Mass. It is now 
by common usage restored to its original posi- 
tion in the English service. C. 
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AGOGE, AGOGIC, see AccENT, subsection 
AGOGIC. 

AGOSTINI, Lupovico (6. Ferrara, 1534; 
d. there, Sept. 20, 1590), in holy orders, was 
both poet and composer. He became maestro 
de capilla to Alfonso II., Duke of Este. Collec- 
tions of madrigals and other vocal works were 
published at Milan, Venice and Ferrara between 
1567 and 1586. 

AGOSTINI, Paoto (6. Valerano, 1593; 
d. Rome, Sept. 1629), an Italian composer. 

He was a pupil, at Rome, ot Bernardino 
Nanini, whose daughter he married. After 
being organist of S. Trinita de’ Pellegrini, S. 
Maria in Trastevere, and 8S. Lorenzo in Damaso, 
he succeeded Ugolini as maestro at the Vatican 
Chapel, in 1627. 

The extant published works of Agostini 
consist of : 

2 volumes of Psalms for 4 and 8 voices (printed by Soldi, Rome, 
1619); 2 volumes of Magnificats for 1, 2 and 3 voices (4b. 1620); and 
5 volumes of masses for 4, 5, 8 and 12 voices, published (Robletti, 
Rome) in 1624, 1625, 1626, 1627 and 1628, respectively. 

He employed large numbers of voices in 
several choirs. Ingenuity and elegance are his 
prevailing characteristics ; but that he could 
and did rise beyond these is proved by an 
Agnus Dei for 8 voices in canon, which was 
published by P. Martini in his ‘ Saggio di con- 
trappunto fugato,’ and which is allowed to be 
a masterpiece. He contributed a dialogue to 
G. Giamberti’s ‘ Poesie diverse’ (1623). The 
fame, however, of Agostini rests upon his un- 
published pieces, which form the great bulk of 
his productions. They are preserved partly in 
the Corsini Library, and partly in the Collection 
of the Vatican. A motet by Agostini is given 
in Proske’s ‘ Musica divina’ (Ann. I. Liber 
Motettorum, No. lxx.). E. HH. P. 

AGOSTINI, Pietro Srmonr (6. Rome, 
c. 1650), was maestro di cappella to the Duke 
of Parma. ‘Two oratorios, several motets, and 
cantatas, as well as two operas (one, ‘ I] Ratto 
delle Sabine,’ performed at Venice 1680) are 
mentioned in Q.-L. 

AGOSTINO, Corona, known only by his 
5-part Psalm, ‘ Beati omnes,’ in G. M. Asola’s 
* Psalmodia,’ 1592 (Hitner). 

AGRELL, Jowann Joacum™ (bd. Léoth, 
Sweden, Feb. 1, 1701; d. Nuremberg, Jan. 19, 
1763), studied at Linképing and Upsala. He 
was appointed court musician at Cassel in 1723, 
and in 1746 conductor at Nuremberg. He left 
9 published works (Nuremberg), concertos, 
sonatas, etc., and many more in manuscript. 


AGREMENTS, see ORNAMENTS. 

AGRICOLA, ALExanpER (d. Valladolid, 
c. 1506), a composer of great celebrity. Cretin’s 
lament on the death of OkEGHEM mentions 
Agricola as a fellow-pupil in the school of that 
master ; and the dates of his published works, 
together with an interesting epitaph printed in 
a collection of motets published at Wittenberg 
in 1538, furnish us with materials for briefly 
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sketching his life. The words of the epitaph, 

which bears the title ‘Epitaphium Alex. 

Agricole Symphoniastz regis Castiliz Philippi,’ 

are as follows: 

Musica quid defles ? Periit mea cura decusque. 
Estne Alexander ? Is meus Agricola. 

Dic age qualis erat ? Clarus vocum manuumque. 
Quis locus hunc rapuit ? Valdoletanus ager. 
Quis Belgam huc traxit ? Maenus rex ipse Philippus. 

Quo morbo interiit ? Febre furente obiit. 
AXtas que fuerat ? Jam sexagesimus annus. 
Sol ubi tunc stabat ? Virginio in capite. 

The question ‘Who brought the Belgian 
hither?’ is decisive as to his nationality. He 
was certainly educated in the Netherlands, and 
passed great part of his life there. At an early 
age he was distinguished both as a singer and 
performer. A letter of Charles VIII. of France, 
in Julian Marshall’s collection, proves that he 
was in that king’s service, and left it, without 
leave, for that of Lorenzo de’ Medici ; -he was at 
Milan till June 1474, and after some years in the 
service of the Duke of Mantua, entered (c. 1491) 
that of Philip, Duke of Austria and sovereign 
of the Netherlands, and followed him to 
Castile in 1505. There Agricola remained until 
his death, at the age of 60, of acute fever, in the 
territory of Valladolid. Amongst Agricola’s 
known. works the most important are : 

A motet for 3 voices in the collection called ‘ Harmonige musices’ 
(1501), 2 motets for 3 voices in that entitled Motetti XXXITI. 
(Venice, Petrucci, 1502); 8 four-part songs from the collection 


‘Canti cento cinquanta’ (Venice, Petrucci, 1503); and a volume of 
5 masses ‘ Misse Alex. Agricole’ (Venice, Petrucci, 1504). 


Other MS. masses are mentioned in Q.-L. For 
recent investigations concerning Agricola, see 
van der Straeten’s Musique aux Pays - Bas, 
vols. vi. and vii. J. BR. S.-B. 
AGRICOLA, BrnEDETTA Emiiia, née Mol- 
teni (b. Modena, 1722; d. circa 1780), studied 
under Porpora, Hasseand Salimbeni ; one of the 
most remarkable singers of her time, with a 
compass from a to d’” (see BURNEY) and a shake 
of rare perfection. She excelled not only in 
opera, but also in oratorio, and in the great 
soprano aria in Graun’s ‘ The Death of Jesus,’ 
which she sang at the first performance in 1755. 
From 1742-74 she was engaged at the Berlin 
opera and had to suffer much from the de- 
spotism of Frederic II., who was so enraged at 
her marriage to Johann Friedrich AGRICOLA 
(q.v.)in 1751, that he reduced their joint salary 
to 1000 thalers, as against Molteni’s former 
salary of 1500 thalers. On the death of Agricola 
in 1774, the King dismissed her, although she 
was still in full possession of her vocal powers, 
and in spite of the intercession of the Princess 
Amalia. She died in oblivion. E. Vv. d. 8. 
AGRICOLA, CuHrIsTIAN JOHANNES (1594), 
discanto singer at the court chapel at Weimar, 
afterwards cantor at the school of Erfurt. In 
1601 he calls himself ‘Schulkollege’ of the 
‘Gymnasium Augustiana’ at Erfurt. On the 
title-pages of his printed works he calls himself 
‘J. Agricola Noricum,’ which refers to a large 
tract of southern Germany forming part of 
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ancient [llyria. Some of his biographers have 
mistaken Noricum for Nuremberg, where his 
‘Motettz nove’ were published in 1601. 
Three sacred songs and an echo in 8 parts are 
also enumerated in Q.-L. BAVoe 

AGRICOLA, Grora Lupwie (b. Grossen- 
Furra, Thuringia, Oct. 25, 1643; d. Gotha, Feb. 
20, 1676), a composer of chamber music, etc. 

His father was a clergyman ; he was brought 
up at Eisenach and Gotha and the universities 
of Wittenberg and Leipzig, and became Kapell- 
meister at Gotha in 1670. He composed 
‘ Musikalische Nebenstunden ’ for 2 violins, 2 
violas and bass; religious hymns and madri- 
gals; sonatas and preludes, ‘ auf franzésische 
Art,’ etc. He died full of promise, but without 
accomplishing a style for himself. F. G. 

AGRICOLA, Jonann (6. Nuremberg, 
c. 1570), professor of music in the Gymnasium 
at Erfurt in 1611, and composer of 3 collections 
of motets (Nuremberg, 1601-11). 

AGRICOLA, JoHANN FrRrEeprRicH (b. Dobitz, 
near Altenburg, Saxony, Jan. 4, 1720; 
d. Berlin, Dec. 1, 1774), organist and composer 
of church music and of operas, 

His father was a judge, and his mother, 
Maria Magdalen Manke, a friend of Handel. 
He began to learn music in his fifth year under 
a certain Martini. In 1738 he entered the 
University of Leipzig when Gottsched was 
Professor of Rhetoric. But though he went 
through the regular course of ‘ humanities’ he 
also studied music under J. S. Bach, with whom 
he worked hard for three years. After this he 
resided at Dresden and Berlin, at the latter 
from 1741 onwards, and studied the dramatic 
style under Graun and Hasse. In 1749 he 
published two pamphlets on French and 
Italian taste in music under the pseudonym of 
Flavio Anicio Olibrio. In the following year 
a cantata of his, ‘ I] Filosofo convinto in amore,’ 
was performed before Frederick the Great, who 
conferred on Agricola the post of Hofkom- 
ponist (1751). He had an equal success with 
a second cantata, “La Ricamatrice.’ Agricola 
then married Signora Molteni, prima donna 
of the Berlin opera, and composed various 
operas for Dresden and Berlin, as well as much 
music for the Church and many arrangements 
of the King’s melodies. After the death of 
Graun (Aug. 8, 1759) he was made director 
of the Royal Chapel, but without the title of 
Roy. Hofkapellmeister, which the King withheld 
on account of his disapproval of Agri- 
cola’s marriage. (See AGRICOLA, BENEDETTA 
Emma.) ‘There he remained till his death 
(obituary in Vossische Zeitung). Agricola’s 
compositions had no permanent success, nor 
were any printed excepting two psalms and 
some chorales. He had the reputation of being 
the best organ-player in Berlin, and a good 
teacher of singing. He translated with much 
skill Tosi’s Opinioni de’ cantori, and made 
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some additions of value to Adlung’s Musica 
mechanica organedi. F. G. 

AGRICOLA, Martmn (6. Sorau, lower 
Silesia, c. 1500; d. Magdeburg, June 10, 1556), 
a writer on musical theory, whose German name, 
as he himself tells us, was Sohr, or Sore. 

In 1524 we find him teacher and cantor in 
the first Protestant school at Magdeburg, and 
he remained there till his death. The assertion 
of his biographer Caspar that Agricola reached 
the age of seventy has misled all following 
writers as to the date of his birth. In his 
Musica instrumentalis deudsch, which, not- 
withstanding its polyglot title is written in 
German, he states that he had no ‘ activum 
preceptorem ’ for music, but learned the art 
by himself while constantly occupied as a 
schoolmaster. That work is remarkable not 
only for its musical ability but for its German 
style, which has all the force and flavour of the 
writings of his contemporary, Luther himself. 


It was reprinted at Leipzig, 1896. Agricola’s 


chief protector and friend was Ruaw, the 
senator of Wittenberg, renowned in his own day 
as a printer of music. This excellent man 
printed many of Agricola’s works, of which the 
following may be named amongst others : 

Duo libri musices, 1561; Lin kurtz deudsche Musica, 1528; Musica 
instrumentalis deudsch, 1529, ’30, ’82, ’42, °45; Musica figuralis 


deudsch, 1582; Von den Proportionibus, c. 1532; 
musices, 1539. 


The list of the rest will be found in Draudius’ 
Bibliotheca Classica, p. 1650; Walther’s Lezi- 
kon; Marpurg’s Beitrdge, vol. v.; Forkel’s 
Interature; Gerber’s Dictionary; and qQ.-L. 
Mattheson in his H'phorus (p. 124) praises him 
for having been the first to abolish the ‘ ancient 
tablature,’ and adopt the system of notation 
which we stillemploy. But this is inaccurate. 
All that Agricola proposed was a new ‘ tabla- 
ture ’ for the lute, better than the old one. On 
the conflict between the old and new notation 
Agricola’s writings are full of interest, and they 
must be studied by every one who wishes to have 
an accurate view of that revolution. fF. G. 
AGRICOLA, Pavt, a 17th-century composer. 
The State Library, Berlin (No. 450) has the 
following in score: ‘ No. 27. Accede 6 anima, 
contralto solo, con 2 strom. e Basso; No. 28. 
Laudate pueri, Canto solo, con 2 v., 2 viole et 
C.; No. 29. Miserere Deus, 4 v. c. 4 in str. e Org.’ 
AGRICOLA, Rupo.ru (real name, Hvsss- 
MANN) (b. Baffeln, near Groningen, 1442; 
_ d, Heidelberg, Oct. 25, 1485), studied at Louvain 
and Paris; also under Thomas a Kempis and 
the Italian philosopher, Theodor de Gaza. He 
was one of the moving spirits of the renaissance 
in science, letters and art, being deeply versed 
in all. Returning from Italy in 1477, he was 
sent by the town of Groningen to the court of 
the German Emperor as its representative. 
In 1479 he co-operated in the construction of 
the famous organ of that town, which to this 
day is looked upon as one of the greatest 
VOL. I 
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masterpieces of its kind. In 1482 he became 
professor at the University of Heidelberg, where 
he died. He was a famous lutenist and com- 
poser of Netherlandish partsongs. His com- 
plete works, containing also some notes on 
Boethius, were published at Cologne in 1539 by 
Alard Amstelredam, who prefaced them with a 
biography. E. Vv. d. 8. 

AGRICOLA, Wo.LreanG CuristoPH (about 
middle of 17th cent.), composed a ‘ Fasciculus 
musicalis ’ for two voices (Wiirzburg, 1637), a 
book of masses (ib. 1647), and ‘ Fasciculus 
variarum cantionum,’ of motets (ib. 1648). 

AGTHE, (1) Cart CurisTIAn (b. Hettsstadt, 
June 6, 1762; d. Ballenstedt, Nov. 27, 1797), 
organist, composer of 6 operas, 3 pianoforte 
sonatas (Leipzig, 1790), and a collection of 
Lieder (Dessau, 1782). His son, (2) WILHELM 
JOHANN ALBRECHT (b. Ballenstedt, Apr. 14, 
1790; d. Berlin, Oct. 8, 1873), settled in 1810 
at Leipzig ; in 1823 at Dresden as teacher of 
Logier’s system, under the approval of C. M. 
von Weber; and in 1826 founded a similar 
establishment at Posen. From 1832-45 he 
directed a musical institution of his own at 
Berlin. Kullak was his best-known pupil. 

1 be 

AGUADO, Dionisio (6. Madrid, Apr. 8, 
1784; d. there, Dec. 20, 1849), a remarkable 
performer on the guitar; received his chief 
instruction from Garcia, the great singer. In 
1825 he went to Paris, where he associated with 
the most eminent artists of the day, till 1838, 
when he returned to Madrid, where he died. 
His method for the guitar, an excellent work of 
its kind, passed through three editions in Spain 
(Madrid, 1825-43) and one in Paris (1827). He 
also published ‘ Colleccion de los etudios para 
la guitarra’ (Madrid, 1820), ‘Colleccion de 


andantes,’ etc., and other works for his 
instrument. M. ©. C. 
AGUIAR, ALEXANDRE DE (0b. Oporto; 


d. near Talavera, Dec. 12, 1605), a Portuguese 
lutenist and poet, who formed part of the 
suite of Sebastian during his visit to Philip II. 
at Guadalupe (Christmas, 1576). A  con- 
temporary account of the visit, printed in 
Vieira’s ‘ Diccionario biographico de musicos 
portuguezes ’ (i. 5-7), gives interesting details 
of the music performed and the names of the 
performers. Aguiar was afterwards attached 
to the court of Philip II. of Spain. He was 
killed in an accident, his coach falling into a 
torrent. Lamentations composed by him were 
formerly sung every year at Lisbon during 
Holy Week. Picchu 
AGUILERA DE HEREDIA, Srsastian 
(b. Huesca, Aragon, 1570 ?), was appointed 
organist of the old cathedral (La Seo) at 
Saragossa in 1603, and remained there for 
many years. His printed works include : 


1. Canticum beatissime Virginis Deipare Marize 8 modis seu 
tonis compositum (4, 5, 6, 8 yv.). Czsesarauguste (Saragossa). 


E 
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Published, Cabarte, 1618. (Cathedral archives, Saragossa, Seville, 
Malaga; Bibl. de la Diputaci6, Barcelona ; MS. copy at Seville.) 

2. Psalmos (4 v.), . . . Saragossa, 1662. (Barcelona, Bibl. 
Diputaci6). 

3. A De profundis (4 v.) and Pange lingua (4 y., with organ) exist 
in MS. at Barcelona; while 14 compositions for the organ are 
preserved in the musical archives of the Escurial. Some of the 
latter have been published by Pedrell (‘Antologia de organistas 
espanioles’), and by Villalba (‘ Antologia de organistas clAsicos,’ 1914). 


Aguilera is justly celebrated for his Magnifi- 
cats. They are composed more Hispano, 1.e. 
on the plain-song tunes formerly in use in 
Spain, and are notable for breadth of style and 
loftiness of inspiration. Ieay. 

AGUJARI, Lucrezia (6b. Ferrara, 1743; 
d. Parma, May 18, 1783), a singer celebrated 
by Mozart’s testimony to her powers. 

Being a natural child of a noble, she was 
always announced in the playbills and news- 
papers as La Bastardina or Bastardella. She 
was instructed in a convent by the Abbé 
Lambertini, and made her début at Florence in 
1764. Her triumph was brilliant, and she was 
eagerly engaged for all the principal towns, 
where she was enthusiastically received. She 
did not excel in expression, but in execution she 
surpassed all rivals. The extent of her register 
was beyond all comparison. Sacchini said he 
had heard her sing as high as Bp in altissimo, 
and she had two good octaves below: but 
Mozart himself heard her at Parma in 1770, 
and says of her ! that she had ‘ a lovely voice, 
a flexible throat, and an incredibly high range. 
She sang the following notes and passages in 
my presence ’ : 


Ten years later, in speaking of Mara, he says : 


1 Letter of Mar, 24, 1770. 
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“She has not the good fortune to please me. She 
does too little to be compared to a Bastardella— 
though that is her peculiar style—and too much to 
touch the heart like an Aloysia Weber.’ 2 


Leopold Mozart says of her : 


* She is not handsome nor yet ugly, but has at times 
a wild look in the eyes, like people who are subject 
to convulsions, and she is lame in one foot. Her 
conduct nevertheless has been good ; she has, conse- 
quently, a good name and reputation.’ 

Agujari made a great sensation in the car- 
nival of 1774 at Milan in the serious opera of 
‘Tl Tolomeo,’ by CoLua (q.v.), and still more in 
a cantata by the same composer. In 1780 she 
married Colla, who composed for her most of 
the music she sang. She sang at the Pantheon 
Concerts for some years, from 1775, receiving 
a salary at one time of £100 a night for singing 
two songs, a price which was then enormous. 
There is an amusing account of her in Mme. 
D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney. J. M. 

AGUS. The only musician of that name 
mentioned by Constant Pierre in his work, 
Le Conservatoire national de musique et de 
déclamation : Documents historiques et adminis- 
tratifs (Paris, 1900), as having been professor of 
solfeggio at the Conservatoire (Nov. 22, 1795) 
is JosEPpH Acus (b. 1749; d. May, 1798). 
These biographical references are applied by 
Fétis and EKitner to one Henri Acus. This 
may be the same man, in which case Joseph 
(Giuseppe) may be regarded as the composer 
of trios for strings, duets, glees, catches, etc., 
published in London (see Catalogue B.M.) ; 
and of the 6 duos ‘ concertants’ for 2 violins, 
published by Barbieri (Paris) as the op. 37 of 
Boccherini. He was one of the contributors 
to the Solféges du Conservatoire, with Catel, 
Cherubini, Gossec, etc., but his surname only 
appears on the printed title. ge Fa 

AHLE, (1) Jonwann RopowtpH (6. Mihl- 
hausen, Thuringia, Dec. 24, 1625; d. July 8, 
1673), composer and organist, educated at 
Gottingen and Erfurt. 

In 1646 he became organist at Erfurt, and in 
1654 held the same post in the Blasiuskirche at 
his native place, where in 1656 he was appointed 
member of the senate and in 1661 burgomaster. 
His published compositions include : 


Compendium pro tonellis (1648), a treatise on singing (3 
editions); ‘Geistlichen Dialugen’ (1648), ‘Sinphonien, Paduanen, 
Balletten’; ‘Thuringische Lustgarten,’ a series of church com- 
positions (1657, 1658, 1663, 1665) ; 400 ‘Geistliche Arien,’ * Geistliche 
Concerte,’ and ‘ Andachten’ on all the Sundays and Festivals, ete. 
He cultivated the simple style of the choral, 
avoiding polyphonic counterpoint. His tunes 
were for long very popular, and are still sung in 
the Protestant churches of Thuringia—amongst 
others that known as ‘ Liebster Jesu, wir sind 
hier.’ <A selection of his vocal works, edited 
by J. Wolf, is in vol. 5 of D.D.T., in the 
preface to which is a complete list of Ahle’s 
compositions. See also Sammelbdnde of the 
Inter. Mus. Gesellschaft, ii. 393. 


2 Letter of Nov. 13, 1780. 
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His son, (2) JoHANN GrorG (b. 1650; 
d. Dec. 2, 1706), succeeded to his father’s musical 
honours, and was made poet laureate by the 
Emperor Leopold I. His hymn tunes were once 
popular, but are not now in use. F. @. 

AHLSTROEM, Otor (b. Aug. 14, 1756; 
d. Aug. 11, 1838), Swedish composer, organist 
at the church of St. Jakob, Stockholm, and 
court accompanist; composed sonatas for 
pianoforte (Stockholm, 1783 and 1786), can- 
tatas and songs, and edited with Boman Walda 
svenska Folkdansar och Folkledar, a collection of 
Swedish popular airs. He was also editor for 
two years of a Swedish musical periodical, 
Musikalisk Tidsfordrift. M,.0.; 0: 

AHNA, HetnrichH Kari HERMANN DE 
(6. Vienna, June 22, 1835; d. Berlin, Nov. 1, 
1892), was trained as a violinist at Vienna by 
Mayseder. 

He also received instruction from Mildner in 
Prague, and was already at the age of twelve 
making public appearances in Vienna, London, 
etc. Two years later he received the appoint- 
ment of Chamber Virtuoso to the Duke of 
Coburg-Gotha, but in 1851 he joined the 
Austrian army as a cadet, and remained a 
soldier until the close of the disastrous Italian 
campaign in 1859, when he returned to his 
musical studies. In due time he became a 
soloist of repute, and violinist in the much- 
frequented Trio Concerts given by him in con- 
junction with Barth the pianist and Hausmann 
the violoncellist ; but he is chiefly known to 
fame as second violin in the JOACHIM QUARTET 
(q.v.), a position for which he was not only 
fitted by refinement of style, and musical know- 
ledge, but also by his quite remarkable faculty 
of playing up to the leader. Amongst the posts 
held by him at Berlin were that of leader of the 
Royal orchestra and professor at the Hoch- 
schule under Joachim. His sister, ELEANORA 
(o. Vienna, Jan. 8, 1838; d. Berlin, May 10, 
1865), was a dramatic singer of great promise, 
fulfilling mezzo-soprano réles at the court 
opera. W. W. ©. 

AIBLINGER, JoHann Caspar (b. Wasser- 
burg, Bavaria, Feb. 23, 1779 ; d. May 6, 1867), 
a composer whose works were performed in the 
Catholic churches of South Germany. 

In 1803 he went to Italy, and studied eight 
years at. Vicenza, after which he settled at 
Venice, where in conjunction with the Abate 
Gregorio Trentino he founded the ‘ Odeon’ 
Institution for the practice of classical works. 
In 1819 he was recalled to his native country by 
the King, wrote two ballets, and was appointed 
Kapellmeister of the Italian Opera at Munich, 
until 1823, when he conducted the court music. 
In 1833, however, he returned to Italy, and 
resided at Bergamo, occupying himself in the 
collection of ancient classical music, which is 
now in the Staatsbibliothek at Munich. His 
whole efforts to the end of his life were directed 
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to the performance of classical vocal music in 
the Allerheiligenkapelle at Munich, erected in 
1826. His single attemptat drafnatic composi- 
tion was an opera, ‘ Rodrigo e Chimene,’ 1821, 
which was not successful. In church music, 
however, he was more successful; his com- 
positions in this department consist of masses, 
requiems, graduals, litanies and psalms, with 
accompaniments for orchestra and organ, pub- 
lished at Munich, Augsburg and Paris (Schott). 
CHEE. 

AICH, Arnst von, book- and music-printer at 
Cologne, published c. 1519 the well - known 
book of 75 songs in 4 parts. A complete copy 
is in the Basle Library. 

AICH, GorrrriED, canon and subprior of 
the monastery at Weissenau, published 
‘Fructus ecclesiastici, a 3, 4, 5 voc. 2 vel 3 instr. 
cum 2 choro,’ Augsburg, 1663; also 5 motets 
and 3 masses. 

AICHINGER, Grecor (b. circa 1565; 
d. Jan. 21, 1628), took holy orders, and in 1584 
entered the service of Freiherr Jacob Fugger at 
Augsburg as organist. In 1599 he paid a visit 
of two years to Rome to perfect himself in 
music. In the preface to his ‘Sacre Cantiones’ 
(Venice, 1590), he praises the music of Gabrieli ; 
and his works, both in this collection and in 
that of 1603, also betray the influence of the 
Venetian school. They are among the best 
German music of that time, bearing marks of 
real genius ; and are superior to those of his 
contemporary, the learned Gallus, or Handl. 
Amongst the most remarkable are : 


‘Ubi est frater,’ and ‘Assumpta est Maria,’ both for 3 voices, 
‘Adoramus’ for 4; and ‘Intonuit de celo’ for 6 voices, the last 
printed in the Florilegiwm Portense. A Litany, a Stabat Mater, 
and various motets of his are printed in Proske’s ‘ Musica divina’ ; 
and a motet for 6 voices in Commer’s ‘ Musica sacra,’ 

A complete list is in Q.-L. F. G. 
AIDA, grand opera in 4 acts; libretto by 
Antonio Ghislanzoni, music by Verdi. Pro- 
duced, Cairo, Dec. 24; 1871; Milan, Feb. 8, 
1872 ; New York, Academy of Music, Nov. 26, 
1873 ; Covent Garden, June 22, 1876. M. 
AIGUINO, Frater ILLUMINATO BRESCIANO 
(6. near Brescia, c. 1520), a pupil of Pietro 
Aaron. He was born at the Castle degli Orzi 
Vecchi, near Brescia, and joined the religious 
Order of Seraphico d’Osservanza. On a por- 
trait engraving of 1581 he is described as 
Capitano, so that he must have been a soldier 
at one time. He wrote ‘La illuminata de 
tutti i tuoni di canto fermo,’ etc., Venice 1562. 
A second edition appeared in 1581 in some- 
what modified form. Mattheson in his 
Organistenprobe, p. 70, speaks of both works 
as ‘ illuminated jabber.’ B..Vod28. 

AIMON, Pampuite Lktopotp FRANCOIS 
(6. L’Isle, near Avignon, Oct. 4, 1779; d. Paris, 
Feb. 2, 1866), violoncellist and composer. 
He conducted the orchestra of the theatre in 
Marseilles when only seventeen, that of the 
Gymnase Dramatique in Paris, 1821, and of the 
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Théatre Francais, on the retirement of Baudron, 
1822. Of his seven operas only two were 
performed, the ‘Jeux Floraux’ (1818), and 
‘Michel et Christine’ (1821), the last with 
great success. A third, ‘ Les Sybarites de 
Florence,’ was published in 1831. He also 
composed numerous string quartets, trios and 
duos (Paris and Lyons), and was the author 


of Connaissances préliminaires de Vharmonie | 


and other treatises. M. C. C. 

AINARDUS ... (Ernwarr ?) (11th cent.), 
German composer, first Abbot of S. Petri 
ad Divam in Neustria until 1077 (Gerbert, 
v, 36). 

AINSWORTH, Henry (d. Amsterdam, 
1622), a theologian who lived in Holland 
c. 1593. He published a collection of psalms 
at Amsterdam in 1612, which appeared in an 
American edition as ‘ The Book of Psalms.’ 

AILOLLE, FRANCESCO DELL’, see LAYOLLE. 

AIR (Fr. air; Ger. Arie; Ital. aria), a term 
popularly used as synonymous with TUNE 
(q.v.). It bears, however, a more technical 
sense in reference to musical form or style of 
composition. This sense is sufficiently defined 
by the practice of the Elizabethan composers 
who adopted the word ‘ air’ (frequently spelt 
ayre) for those of their compositions which 
consisted of a melody accompanied either by 
other voices or an instrument. Thus John 
Dowland published in 1597 ‘ The first Book of 
Songs or Airs of Four Parts,’ the principal 
vocal melody having an alternative accom- 
paniment for either three additional voices or 
the lute. It is noteworthy that in the same 
year Thomas Morley published ‘ Canzonets or 
little short Airs to five or six voices,’ which are 
not less polyphonic in style than his Madrigals. 
Nevertheless, Dowland’s use of the word as a 
description of homophonic style quickly pre- 
vailed, and the rapid publication in succeeding 
years both of his own and other composers’ 
* Books of Airs’ stamped the term as _ belong- 
ing to the type. 

From being a vocal form the air passed into 
instrumental music, and throughout the 17th 
century airs for various instruments, the lute, 
the viola da gamba, etc., are frequent in English 
publications. Airs are found amongst Purcell’s 
harpsichord music though they are not in- 
cluded in his suites for that instrument. The 
air or aria, however, frequently found a place 
in the harpsichord suites of continental com- 
posers at the beginning of the 18th century 
(see SuITE). Here it bore evident traces of its 
vocal origin being contrasted in style with the 
dance movements of the suite. Sometimes 
it assumed a highly ornamental character as 
in Handel’s Suite No. 3 in D minor. Here 
and elsewhere, notably in Suite No. 5 (the 
air popularly known as ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith ’), it becomes a theme for varia- 
tions. An exceptional instance of an air 


| oratorios or operas. 
| that date had become a highly developed and 
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without any suggestion of the song, and havirg 
the vigour of a vivacious dance, is found in 
Handel’s Suite No. 14 in G major. 

Whether in its instrumental or vocal use, 
the term Air becomes distinguished from its 
Italian counterpart, Aria, for practical purposes. 
The distinction is made immediately apparent 
by placing the airs of the suites of Bach and 
Handel beside the arias of their cantatas, 
The Italian ARIA (q.v.) by 


conventionalised form. Not so the air (or aria) 
of the suites. In later times the English and 
French words have been frequently used to 
distinguish a simple song, or songlike piece, 
from the elaborated Italian form. Oo. 

AIRD, James (d. 1795), a Glasgow music- 
publisher, whose chief claim to remembrance 
lies in the fact that, so far as at present is 
ascertained, he was the first to print the air 
‘Yankee Doodle.’ 

Aird was established in the Candleriggs in 
1778, and had sundry changes of address, as 
at New Wynd and New Street. He published 
sheet-music and books of reels, etc., but his 
chief work is ‘A Selection of Scotch, English, 
Trish and Foreign Airs.’ This reached to six 
books, and it is of the highest interest in the 
study of our national melodies. The book is 
in small oblong, and Aird died shortly after 
the fourth was published, M‘Fadyen continu- 
ing the work. ‘The first book, which contains 
‘Yanky Doodle,’ was probably published as 
early as 1778, for it is advertised on the title- 
page of Joshua Campbell’s Reels, issued by 
Aird in that year. The second was published 
in 1782, the third 1788, the fourth 1794, the 
fifth 1799, and the sixth at a later date. The 
whole was reprinted by M‘Fadyen, and again 
by Geo. Goulding of London. A complete set 
of volumes is seldom met with. F. K. 

A’KEMPIS, Jean FLoreEnt, was organist of 
a church in Brussels from about 1657 ; he was 
the author of a book of ‘ Cantiones ’ published 
at Antwerp in 1657, and possibly wrote the 
‘Miss et motetta ’ and a Requiem, the former 
of which, published at Antwerp in 1650, has 
been also ascribed to the following. 

A’KEMPIS, Nicuotas, organist of Ste. 
Gudule, Brussels, c. 1628; composed three 
books of symphonies (Antwerp, 1644, 1647 and 
1649). (Cf. the above.) 

AKEROYDE, SAmMvueE.L, a native of York- 
shire, a very popular and prolific composer of 
songs in the latter part of the 17th century. He 
was Musician in Ordinary to James II. in 1687 ; 
also to King William. Many of his composi- 
tions are contained in the following collections 
of the period : 

D’Urfey’s ‘Third Collection of Songs,’ 1685; ‘The Theatre of 
ick,’ 1685-87; ‘ Vinculum Societatis,’ 1687; ‘Comes Amoris,’ 
94; ‘The Banquet of Musick,’ 1688; ‘Thesaurus Musicus,’ 
1693-96 ; and in The Gentleman's Journal, 1692-94. He was also a 
contributor to the Third Part of D’Urfey’s ‘ Don Quixote,’ 1696, 

W. H. H. 
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AKIMENKO, Fropor' Srrpanovitcu 
(6. Kharkov, Feb. 8, 1876), composer, a pupil 
of Balakirev from 1886—95 in the court choir at 
St. Petersburg, and of Rimsky-Korsakov at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire. For a time 
he was a teacher in the court choir, but from 
1903-06 he lived in France. He is now (1924) 
living in Moscow. Akimenko is distinguished 
as a composer. The following is a list of his 
principal works : 

Lyric Poem and Overture for Orchestra. 

Chatinber music: String trio in C (op. 7); 
violin sonata. 

Pianoforte: Sonate fantastique (op. 44). 


Songs and Choruses. 
An Opera: ‘The Queen of the Alps’ (MS8.). 


He has produced more than 60 works in all. 

ALA, Giovanni Barista (6. Monza, about 
the end of 16th cent.; d. aged thirty-two) ; 
organist of the Church dei Servitori, in Milan, 
and composer of canzonets, madrigals and 
operas (Milan, 1617, 1625), ‘ Concerti ecclesia- 
stici’ (Milan, 1618, 1621, 1628), and several 
motets in the ‘ Pratum musicum’ (Antwerp, 
1634), and in the ‘ Luscinia Sacra’ (Antwerp, 
1633). 

ALABIEV, ALEeExanpER NICHOLAEVICH 
(6. Moscow, Aug. 30, 1802; d. there, 1852), a 
talented amateur of the pseudo-national school 
which preceded Glinka. 

He entered the army, but being led by his 
fiery temper into some breach of discipline, was 
exiled to Tobolsk. On his return, he settled 
in Moscow. In collaboration with Verstovsky 
and others, he produced several vaudevilles 
which were popular in their day. Encouraged 
by the success of Catterino Cavos, he attempted 
a Russian fairy-opera: ‘A Moonlight Night, 
or the Domovoi’ (House Spirit). Probably the 
task was beyond his amateur resources, for the 
work proved a failure. Alabiev composed 
about a hundred songs, pleasing melodies in the 
popular style, but exceedingly elementary as 
regards form and accompaniment. One of 
these, ‘ The Nightingale,’ became widely known 
from having been introduced into the ‘ Singing- 
lesson ’ in ‘ Il Barbiere’’ by Viardot, Patti and 
Sembrich. R. N. 

ALAIN, see Groote, Alianus de. 

ALAIN (AuAnI), JOHANNES (c* 1450), com- 
poser. In Codex No. 37 of the Liceo, Bologna, 
is his ‘Sub Arturo plebs vallata plaudat melos, 
3 voc.’ 

ALALA, one of the typical forms of folk- 
song of Galicia and the N.W. corner of Spain, 
and that which preserves the traditional air 
and manner of execution in the most pure 
state. It consists of a short melody adapted 
to four 8-syllable lines of verse, the melodic 
formula being nearly always repeated in the 
second half, and the last note held indefinitely. 
Being in free rhythm, it easily lends itself to 
ornate passages, but it is always diatonic. 
Many alalds seem to be recollections of plain- 
song melodies, and follow the liturgical formula 


violoncello sonata ; 
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note for note, the differences being rhythmical, 
not melodic. (See Sona: Spain (4).) J. B. T. 

ALALEONA, Domenico (6. Montegiorgio, 
Piceno, Nov. 16, 1881), historian and com- 
poser. He showed early remarkable aptitude, 
and at the age of ten was already employed 
as organist in the church of his native town. 
After receiving first instruction from local 
teachers he went to Rome to study at the 
Liceo di 8. Cecilia under De Sanctis (theory), 
Bustini (pianoforte), and R. Renzi(organ). He 
concluded his studies in 1906, since when he 
has conducted choral and orchestral societies at 
Leghorn and Rome. His compositions include 
melodies for voice and piano and orchestra; a 
Requiem for 4 voices; a string quartet; two 
symphonic works; and an opera, ‘ Mirra,’ per- 
formed in Rome (1920). Of his many critical 
and historical essays, the most important is a 
collection of studies on the history of Oratorio 
in Italy (published by Bocca, Turin). At 
present (1926) Alaleona is professor of musical 
esthetic at the Liceo 8. Cecilia in Rome. 

F. B. 

ALAMIRE, Petrus (early 16th cent.), com- 
poser. His ‘ Tandernack, 4 voc.’ MS. 18810, 
is in the Hofburg, Vienna. 

ALARD, DertruiIn (b. Bayonne, Mar. 8, 
1815; d. Feb. 22, 1888), an eminent violinist. 

He was educated at the Paris Conservatoire 
under Habeneck where he won prizes for 
violin-playing, and from 1831 began to make a 
great reputation as a performer. In 1843 he 
succeeded Baillot as professor at the Conserva- 
toire, which post he held until his death. 
Alard was the foremost representative of the 
French school of violin-playing current then at 
Paris. He belonged to the class of remarkable 
teachers (Lambert, Massart, Dancla were his 
contemporaries) who perpetuated among the 
younger generation the traditions of their art. 
He published a number of concertos and opera- 
tic fantasias in a brilliant style, also études, 
duos, etc., specially adapted to his instrument. 
His Ecole de violon, translated into several 
languages, is a standard work in pedagogic 
literature. He also edited a selection of violin 
compositions of the most eminent masters of 
the 18th century, ‘ Les Maitres classiques du 
violon,’ etc. (Schott), in 40 parts. 

P. D; addns. M. L. P. 

ALARDUS, Lamprertus (b. Crempe, Hol- 
stein, Jan. 27, 1602; d. Meldorf, May 29, 
1672), wrote a book on the music of the 
ancients containing the best Latin version of 
the treatise of Psellus (/étzs). 

ALBANESI, Carto (b. Naples, Oct. 22, 
1858; d. London, Sept. 21, 1926), pianist 
and composer, studied the pianoforte with 
his father, Luigi Albanesi, harmony and 
composition with Pinto and Sabino Falconi. 
He toured in Italy and France until 1878, 
settling down permanently in England in 
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1882. The appointment to a professorship at 
the R.A.M. in London, in succession to Thomas 
Wing, followed in 1893, and in the same year he 
married the novelist, Mme. E. Maria Albanesi. 

Carlo Albanesi held the title of Cavaliere 
Ufficiale of the Crown of Italy; he was an 
honorary member of the R.A.M. and examiner 
of the pianoforte class of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
Associated Board, as well as of the Royal 
Academy of Music in Dublin; and a member 
and for many years director of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. Albanesi trained a 
number of distinguished artists in his successful 
career as a teacher of the piano. 

His principal compositions are 6 piano 
sonatas, five of which are published, a string 
quartet, a piano trio, and some MS. orchestral 
works. He also wrote a number of songs and 
piano pieces. E. B. 

ALBANEZE (ALBANESE) (5. Albano, Apulia, 
c. 1729; d. Paris, c. 1800), a castrato with a 
fine soprano voice, who came from Naples to 
Paris in 1747. He was engaged for the Royal 
Chapel, and sang at the Concert Spirituel 
from 1752-63. He published many collections 
of songs; also some original compositions. 

ALBANI, Marie Lovuiszt Ck&crmir Emma 
née LAJEUNESSE (b. Chambly near Montreal, 
Nov. 1, 1852), distinguished opera and concert 
singer, the daughter of a French Canadian, a 
professor of the harp. She was educated at 
the Couvent du Sacré Coeur at Montreal. In 
1864 the family removed to Albany, New 
York, where she sang in the choir of the Roman 
Catholic cathedral there with such effect that 
Lajeunesse was advised by the bishop and 
others that his daughter should adopt a musical 
career. The father and daughter went to 
Paris where the latter received vocal instruc- 
tion from Duprez. Later, she studied with 
Lamperti at Milan. In 1870 she made her 
début at Milan as Amina (‘ Sonnambula’), 
adopting, as suggested by Lamperti, the name 
of Albani. She sang next at Florence, always 
with success. On Apr. 2, 1872, she made her 
début in London at Covent Garden as Amina. 
The beautiful qualities of her voice and the 
charm of her appearance were at once appreci- 
ated. She sang nearly every season there until 
1896, in a great variety of parts, whereof the 
most noteworthy were Elsa (1875) and Eliza- 
beth (1876) on the production of ‘ Lohengrin ’ 
and ‘Tannhauser’; later as Eva (‘ Meister- 
singer ’), Desdemona (‘ Othello’), ete. ‘The 
last and greatest triumph of her career’ was 
June 26, 1896, as Isolde to the Tristan of Jean 
De Reszke, in German. On Aug. 6, 1878, she 
married Ernest Gye, lessee of Covent Garden 
on his father’s death. 

Madame Albani was for many years a very 
great favourite at the Handel and provincial 
festivals and sang in many new works, not- 
ably in those of Gounod, Sullivan, Mackenzie, 
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Cowen, Dvorék, etc.; and in 1886 in ‘St. 
Elizabeth ’ on the occasion of Liszt’s farewell 
visit. She also sang in opera and concerts in 
Paris, Brussels, Germany, United States and 
Canada, and later in tours in India, Australia 
and South Africa. Her voice was a rich 
soprano of remarkably sympathetic quality. 
The higher registers were of exceptional beauty, 
and she possessed in perfection the art of singing 
mezzo voce. 

On Oct. 14, 1911, she gave a farewell concert 
at the Albert Hall. Since then she has devoted 
herself to teaching the Lamperti method of 
singing. She has had considerable success, and 
several of her pupils are now before the public, 
doing very well. In 1911 she published her 
Memoirs, Forty Years of Song. In June 1925 
the honour of D.B.E. was bestowed upon her. 

A. ©. 

ALBANI, (1) Marutas (6. Botzen, 1621; 
d. there, 1673), a renowned violin-maker, was 
one of Stainer’s best pupils. The tone of his 
violins, which are generally very high in the 
table, and have a dark red, almost brown, 
varnish, is more remarkable for power than for 
quality. His son, also named (2) Marutas, 
was at first a pupil of his father, afterwards of 
the Amatis at Cremona, and finally settled at 
Rome. His best violins, which by some con- 
noisseurs are considered hardly inferior to 
those of the Amatis, are dated at the end of 
the 17th and beginning of the 18th century. 
(3) A third ALBANI, whose Christian name is 
not known, and who lived during the 17th 
century at Palermo, also made good violins, 
which resemble those of the old German makers. 

P. 'D. 

ALBANO, Marcetyo (17th cent.), a Nea- 
politan composer. His ‘ Madrigali a 5 voci’ 
and ‘Il 1° libro di canzoni e madrigaletti a 
3 ed a 4 voci’ were both published at Naples, 
1616. 

ALBENIZ, Isaac (6. Camprodén, Cata- 
lonia, May 29, 1860; d. Cambo les Bains, 
Pyrenees, June 16 , 1909), made his first appear- 
ance as an infant prodigy at the Teatro 
Romea, Barcelona, and afterwards performed 
in Paris as a youthful pupil of Marmontel. 
At the age of seven he composed a * Pasodoble ’ 
which was played by military bands in Barce- 
Jona. He began to study music seriously at 
the Conservatoire at Madrid, and received a 
pension from the King to enable him to pursue 
his studies at Brussels. He worked at com- 
position with Gevaert and at the pianoforte 
with Brassin, and subsequently removed to 
Leipzig to complete his technical equipment 
with Liszt, Jadassohn and Reinecke. After 
accompanying Rubinstein on a tour in Europe 
and America, and appearing himself with great 
success as a pianist, about 1880, he settled 
down to teach, first at Barcelona and then at 
Madrid. 
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Teaching, however, was not congenial to him, 
and he soon left Madrid, passing the rest of his 
life mainly in London and Paris. To his 
London period belong the comic opera ‘ The 
Magic Opal’ (libretto by Money-Coutts), pro- 
duced in 1893, and the more ambitious 
‘Enrico Clifford’ and ‘ Pepita Jiménez.’ The 
latter is founded on the admirable novel by 
Juan Valera; it has been performed at Barce- 
lona (1895), Dresden, Leipzig and Prague, and 
(newly orchestrated) in Paris and Brussels. 
It has not, however, held the stage. Other 
operas by Albéniz include * Poor Jonathan,’ 
‘The Magic Ring,’ produced in London; ‘San 
Antonio de la Florida,’ and the zarzuelas 
‘Cuanto mas viejo,’ ‘ Los catalanes en Grecia,’ 
written for Madrid. He wrote another light 
opera, ‘L’Hermitage fleuri,’ and left un- 
finished a trilogy on the subject of King Arthur. 

Albéniz was always a prolific writer for the 
pianoforte, but he attached little importance 
to his earlier works. He is said to have sold 
the copyright of his popular ‘ Pavana’ for 15 
pesetas (12s. 6d.), the price of a ticket for an 
important bull-fight. In later life he came 
under the influence of Debussy and was 
numbered with the advanced school of French 
composers. - His two sets of pianoforte pieces, 
‘Iberia ’ and the less known ‘ Catalonia,’ ‘ La 
Vega,’ ‘ Navarra,’ and ‘ Azulejos’ (finished by 
Granados), are filled with the rhythm and colour 
of the South. ‘ Iberia’ consists of 12 ‘ scenes ’ 
from different corners of Spain, inspired by the 
rhythms, harmonies, and turns of phrase for 
Spanish popular music ; particularly the songs 
and dances of Andalucia. Asa Catalan by birth, 
Albéniz could look on Andaluz music with 
something of the detachment of a foreigner ; 
and if he did not penetrate to the true essence 
of it (as Falla has done), he realised that its 
determining features were the combination of 
strong, conflicting rhythms; the harmonic 
effects naturally obtained from instruments 
tuned in fourths ; and the wavering, profusely 
ornamented melodies of the native CANTE 
Honpo (q.v.). At the back of his mind there 
is generally a guitar-player who ends with the 
‘Phrygian cadence,’ a dancer whose castanets 
are always syncopating against each other, and 
sometimes (as in ‘ Triana ’) the shake and bang 
of a tambourine. Albéniz did not try to re- 
produce these things in his music; he en- 
deavoured to suggest them on the pianoforte. 
The whole of his later work is a brilliantly 
Pianistic evocacién of Spanish popular music, 
constructed on the principle of the pianoforte 
piece of that name, in which the ‘ Jota’ of 
Navarre is contrasted with a melody from 
Andalucia. Teer 

ALBENIZ, Prepro (b. Biscay, c. 1755: 
d. circa 1821), a Spanish monk, conductor of the 
music at the Cathedral of St. Sebastian, and 
(1795) at that of Logrono ; composed masses, 
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vespers, motets and other church music, never 
published, and a book of solfeggi (St. Sebastian, 
1800). 

ALBENIZ, Pepro (b. Logrofio, Apr. 14,1795; 
d. Madrid, Apr. 12, 1855), son of a musician, 
Mateo Albéniz (v. Nin, 18 Sonatas antiquas 
de autores espanoles); organist from the age of 
thirteen at various towns in Spain, including 
Logrono and San Sebastian. In 1830 he be- 
came professor of the pianoforte in the Con- 
servatoire at Madrid, and four years later was 
appointed first organist of the Capilla Real. 

He introduced the modern style of pianoforte- 
playing into Spain, and all the eminent pianists 
of Spain and South America may be said to 
have been his pupils. He held various high 
posts at the court, and in 1841 was appointed 
teacher of the pianoforte to Queen Isabella II. 
and the Infanta Maria Luisa. His works com- 
prise a Method for the pianoforte (Madrid, 
1840), adopted by the Conservatoire of Madrid, 
70 compositions for the pianoforte (mainly 
variations, fantasies, and rondos on operatic 
melodies and national tunes), and songs. 

M. ©. c.; addns. J. B. T. 

ALBERGATI, Count Prrro CAaAPaceLut 
(b. circa 1663; d. circa 1735), of an ancient 
family in Bologna, an amateur, and a dis- 
tinguished composer. From 1687 he was in 
the service of the Emperor Leopold I. His 
works include : 

The operas, ‘Gli Amici’ (1699), ‘Il Principe selvaggio’ (1712) ; the 
oratorios ‘Giobbe’ (Bologna, 1688), ‘ L’Innocenza di Santa Eufemia’ 


(1700), and ‘Il Convito di Baldassare’ (1702); sacred cantatas, 
masses, motets, etc., and compositions for various instruments. 


ALBERICI, Giacomo (6. Sarnico, near Ber- 
gamo; d. Rome, 1650), an Augustinian monk 
who died as Vicar-General. He weote a 
Catalogo breve degl’ illustri scrittort venetiani 
(Bologna, 1605), in which he gives important 
particulars about thirteen Venetian musicians 
of the 16th century. EB. Vv. d.s. 

ALBERT (ALBERTI ?), an Italian violist 
(Mendel calls him a ‘violinist,’ which of 
course is an error as there were no violins 
before 1550), was taken to Paris by Francis I. 
c. 1530, as ‘ ménestrier’ of the Royal Chapel. 
He was considered the greatest virtuoso on his 
instrument, and Guido d’ Arezzo called him 
‘The light of art.’ Bie dis. 

ALBERT, MararavrE or MALASPINA 
(c. 1300), a noble troubadour who wrote a love- 
song and a tenzone addressed to the famous 
troubadour, Rambaut de Vaquéiras, whose 
lady-love he had won for himself, in which 
he boasts of his raids and robberies in the 
fights between the Lombardian Republics. 

ALBERT, (1) CHartes Louis NAPOLEON D’ 
(b. Menstetten, near Altona, Hamburg, Feb. 25, 
1809 ; d. London, May 26, 1886). His father, 
Francois Benoit d’Albert, was a captain of 
cavalry in the French army On his death in 
1816 the mother and son emigrated to England. 
She was a good musician, and her son’s first 
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musical education—in Mozart and Beethoven 
—was due to her. He then had lessons in the 
piano from Kalkbrenner, and in composition 
from Dr. Wesley, and afterwards learnt dancing 
at the King’s Theatre, London, and the Con- 
servatoire, Paris. On his return to England 
he became ballet-master at the King’s Theatre, 
and at Covent Garden. He soon relinquished 
these posts, and devoted himself to teaching 
dancing and composing dance music, in which 
he was very successful. He ultimately settled 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and married there in 
1863. He published ‘ Ballroom Etiquette,’ 
Newcastle, 1835; and a large number of 
dances, beginning with the ‘ Bridal Polka,’ 
1845; all of these were very great favourites, 
especially the ‘ Sweetheart’s Waltz,’ ‘ Sultan’s 
Polka,’ and ‘ Edinburgh Quadrille.’ In the 
latter years of his life he removed to London, 
where he died. 

His son, (2) Evaine Francis CHARLES 
(b. Glasgow, Apr. 10, 1864), one of the most 
famous pianists of his time, is also the com- 
poser of various important works, more 
especially German operas. His genius for 
music showed itself from a very early age, 
and he was carefully taught by his father. In 
1876 he was elected Newcastle scholar in the 
National Training School, London, where he 
learnt the piano from Pauer, and harmony and 
composition from Stainer, Prout and Sullivan. 
Here his progress in piano-playing, counter- 
point and composition was rapid and brilliant, 
and he also occupied himself much in the study 
of languages. An overture of his was per- 
formed at a students’ concert at St. James’s 
Hall on June 23, 1879. His piano-playing was 
at that early age so remarkable that he was 
engaged and appeared three times at the 
Popular Concerts, Nov. 22, 1880, and Jan. 3 
and 8, 1881. On Feb. 5 of the latter year he 
played Schumann’s concerto at the Crystal 
Palace, and appeared at the Philharmonic on 
Mar. 10. He played a concerto of his own 
in A at the Richter Concert of Oct. 24, 1881, 
and in the following November, having in the 
meantime won the Mendelssohn Scholarship, 
entitling him to a year abroad, he went to 
Vienna at the instance of Richter, who had 
been very much impressed by his great promise 
in London. Very shortly after his arrival in 
Vienna he played the first movement of his 
own concerto at the Philharmonic Concert 
there. He then became a pupil of Liszt, who 
called him the ‘ young Tausig,’ in allusion 
to his extraordinary technical ability. Thus 
D’Albert’s musical life became associated with 
Germany, and as a pianist it is more particu- 
larly his interpretation of the German classics 
which has made him famous. His critical 
editions of works of Bach and Beethoven, and 
his cadenzas to the concertos of Beethoven are 
the outcome of this experience. His early 
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operas were all written for and produced in 
Germany, though the most widely successful 
of them all, ‘ Tiefland,’ had its first production 
at Prague. In 1907 he succeeded Joachim as 
director of the Hochschule at Berlin, where his 


influence as a teacher has been of the utmost 


importance. From 1892-95 D’Albert was the 
husband of Madame THERESA CARRENO (9.v.). 
He has been three times married since. 

D’Albert has been one of the most assidu- 
ous of modern composers of opera. After 
‘ Tiefland,’ the two works which have created 
the greatest impression are ‘ Flauto Solo’ and 
‘Die toten Augen.’ His purely instrumental 
music, though small in amount, is important. 
The early symphony was regarded as a work 
of exceptional beauty when it first appeared. 
The violoncello concerto proved peculiarly 
acceptable since it enriched the literature of a 
solo instrument which is none too well pro- 
vided with effective works for performance 
with the orchestra. 

The following is a list of his principal 
compositions : 

OPERAS 

‘Der Rubin,’ Carlsruhe, 1893. 
‘Ghismonda,’ Dresden, 1895. 
‘Gernot,’ Mannheim, 1897. 
‘ Die Abreise,’ Frankfort, 1898. 
‘Kain,’ Berlin, 1900. 
‘ Der Improvisator,’ Berlin, 1900. 
‘ Tiefland,’ Prague, 1903. 
Flauto Solo, Prague, 1905. 
‘Tragaldabas’ (Der geborgte Ehemann), Hamburg, 1907. 
‘Tzeyl,’ Hamburg, 1909. 
‘ Die verschenkte Frau,’ Vienna, 1912. 
‘ Liebesketten,’ Dresden, 1912. 
‘Die toten Augen,’ Dresden, 1916. 
‘ Der Stier von Olivera,’ Leipzig, 1919. 


‘ Revolutionshochzeit,’ Leipzig, 1919. 
‘Scirocco,’ Darmstadt, 1921. 


ORCHESTRA 
PF. Concerto, B minor, op. 2. 
PF. Concerto, E major, op. 12. 
V’cl. Concerto, © major, op. 20. 
Overtures: ‘Esther’ and * Hyperion.’ 
Symphony in F, op. 4 (produced by Richter, London, 1886). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


2 String Quartets, A minor, op. 8; E flat, op. 11. 
PF. Sonata, F sharp minor, op. 10. 
PF. Suite, op. 1. 


CHORAL WORK 
‘Der Mensch und das Leben’ (6 v.), op. 14. 


A. J. H., with addns. 

ALBERT, Hernricu (6. Lobenstein, Voigt- 
land, Saxony, June 28, 1604; d. Oct. 6, 1651), 
poet, organist and composer, was a nephew 
and pupil of the famous composer, Heinrich 
Schitz. 

He studied music in Dresden, but was com- 
pelled by his parents to give it up for a legal 
education at Leipzig. In 1626 he started for 
Kénigsberg, where Stohius was at that time 
Kapellmeister, but was taken prisoner by the 
Swedes and did not reach his destination till 
1628. In 1631 he became organist to the old 
church in that city, and in 1638 married 
Elizabeth Starke. 

As poet he is one of the representatives of 
the K6nigsberg school, with the heads of 
which he was closely associated. 

His church music is confined, according to 
Winterfeld, to a Te Deum for three voices, 
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published Sept. 12, 1647. He, however, com- 
posed both words and music to many hymns, 
which are still in private use, e.g. ‘ Gott des 
Himmels und der Erden.’ These, as well as 
his secular songs, are found in the eight col- 
lections printed for him by Paschen, Mense and 
Reusner, under the patronage of the Emperor 
of Germany, the King of Poland and the 
Elector of Brandenburg. These collections 
sold so rapidly that of some of them several 
editions were published by the author. Others 
were surreptitiously issued at K6nigsberg and 
Dantzig under the title of ‘ Poetisch-musika- 
lisches Lustwaldlein,’ which Albert energetically 
resisted. These latter editions, though very 
numerous, are now exceedingly rare. Their 
original title is : 

‘Erster [Zweiter, etc.] Theil der Arien, oder Melo- 
deyen etlicher theils geistlicher theils weltlicher, zu 
gutten Sitten und Lust dienender Lieder.’ 

Then followed the dedication, a different 
one to each part. The second is dedicated to 
his ‘ most revered uncle, Heinrich Schiitz,’ the 
only existing reference to the relationship 
between them. Albert’s original editions were 
in folio, but after his death an octavo edition 
was published in 1657 by A. Profe of Leipzig. 
In his prefaces Albert lays down the chief 
principles of the musical art, a circumstance 
which gives these documents great value, as 
they belong to a time in which by means of 
the ‘ basso continuo’ a reform in music was 
effected, of which we are still feeling the 
influence. Mattheson, in his ‘ Ehrenpforte,’ 
rightly assumes that Albert was the author of 
the ‘ Tractatus de modo conficiendi contra- 
punctam,’ which was then in manuscript in the 
possession of Valentin Hausmann. In the 
preface to the sixth section of his ‘ Arien’ 
Albert speaks of the centenary of the Kénigs- 
berg University, Aug. 28, 1644, and mentions 
that he had written a ‘ Comédien-Musik ’ for 
that occasion, which was afterwards repeated 
in the palace of the Kurfiirst. Albert was thus, 
next after H. Schiitz, the founder of German 
opera. 

Albert’s ‘ Arien’ give a lively picture of the 
time, and of the then influence of music. 


While the object of the opera as established — 


in Italy was to provide music as a support to 
the spoken dialogue, so the sacred ‘ concert ’ 
came into existence at the same time in Italy 
and Germany as a rival to the old motets, in 
which the words were thrown too much into 
the background. But the sacred ‘ concert’ 
again, being sung only by a small number of 
voices, necessitated some support for the music, 
and this was provided by the ‘ basso continuo ’ 
(see VIADANA and THOROUGH-BASS). Albert, 
who, on his arrival at K6nigsberg, had under- 
gone a second course of instruction under 
Stobaius, attained in his music a peculiar 
character which may be described as the 
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quintessence of all that was in the best taste 
in Italy and Germany. The ‘ Arien’ have 
been republished in D.D.7., vol. xiii. ¥F. @. 

ALBERT, PRINCE (b. Rosenau, Coburg, 
Aug. 26, 1819; d. Windsor, Dec. 14, 1861). 
Francis CHARLES Avaustus ALBERT 
EMMANUEL, Prince Consort of Queen Victoria, 
second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, took an active part in the musical life 
of his generation. 

Music formed asystematic part of the Prince’s 
education (see his own ‘ Programme of Studies’ 
at thirteen years of age in The Early Years, etc., 
p- 107). At eighteen he was ‘ passionately 
fond’ of it, ‘had already shown considerable 
talent as a composer,’ and was looked up to by 
his companions for his practical knowledge of 
the art (7b. pp. 143, 173). His organ-playing 
and singing he kept up after his arrival in 
England (Martin’s Life, pp. 85, 86; Mendels- 
sohn’s letter of July 19, 1842), but his true 
interest in music was shown by his public action 
in reference to it, and the influence which from 
the time of his marriage to his death he steadily 
exerted in favour of the recognition and adop- 
tion of the best compositions. 

This was shown in many ways. First, by 
his immediate transformation of the Queen’s 
private band from a mere wind-band (see 
Mus. T'.., 1902, p. 463, for its constitution) into 
a full orchestra (dating from Dec. 24, 1840), 
and by an immense increase and improvement 
in its repertory. Secondly, by acting in his 
turn as director of the Ancient Concerts, and 
choosing, as far as the rules of the society 
permitted, new music in the programmes ; by 
his choice of pieces for the annual ‘ command 
nights’ at the Philharmonic, where his pro- 
grammes were always of the highest class, and 
included first performances of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Athalie,’ Schubert’s overture to ‘ Fierrabras,’ 
and Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the Peri.’ 
Thirdly, by the support which he gave to good 
music when not officially connected with it, and 
fourthly by the interest he took in the Royal 
Library at Buckingham Palace. Prince Albert’s 
printed works include ‘ L’ invocazione all’ Ar- 
monia,’ for soli and chorus; a Morning 
Service inC and A; anthem, ‘Out of the deep’; 
five collections of ‘ Lieder und Romanzen,’ 29 
in all; three canzonets, etc.  «G., abridged. 

ALBERT DE SISTERON (b. Gapengois, 
late 12th cent. ; d. Sisteron, early 13th cent.), 
a famous French troubadour. Some twenty 
of his songs are still in existence. One is 
remarkable as a sirventes against women, 
while in a tenzone (musical disputation) with 
a monk, he defends the Catalans (south 
French) against the north French on account 
of their greater galanterie towards the fair sex. 

ALBERT HALL, see Rovat ALBERT HALL. 

ALBERTI, Domenico (b. Venice, c. 1710; 
d. Formio, Rome, 1740), a Venetian composer, 
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whose name survives chiefly in the term 
ALBERTI Bass. 

He was a pupil of Lotti. He won fame 
both as a singer and as a player on the 
harpsichord, and wrote some operas and a 
considerable number of sonatas, some of which 
were very popular with musical amateurs. It 
is not very probable that he actually invented 
the ‘ Alberti Bass,’ but he certainly brought it 
into undue prominence in his sonatas, and 
therefore did his best to deserve a notoriety 
which is not altogether enviable. A set of 
eight sonatas of his, which was published by 
Walsh in London, affords good illustrations of 
his love of it. He uses it plentifully in every 
sonata of the set, sometimes in both move- 
ments, and occasionally almost throughout a 
whole movement. For instance, in the first 
movement of the second sonata it persists 
through 37 bars out of a total of 46 ; and in the 
first movement of the sixth sonata it continues 
through 36 whole bars and 4 half bars out of a 
total of 44. The following quotation from the 
beginning of the sixth sonata illustrates his 
style, and his manner of using the formula. 
ree ti moderato. 

T. 


CAH. SHete 
ALBERTI, Grusgprr Matteo (b. Bologna, 
1685 ?), an eminent violinist and distinguished 


composer, who studied the violin under 
Manzolini and Minelli and counterpoint under 
F. Arresti. He wrote violin sonatas, concertos 
and concerti grossi, as well as some canzoni 
for voice. E. Vv. d. 8. 
ALBERTI, Innocenzo (b. Treviso, late 
16th cent.), a musician in the service of 
Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, in the late 16th and 
early 17th centuries. 
tentiali ...a 6 voc. Lib. I.’ (Ferrara, 
1594) ; also secular songs, and several books of 
madrigals, including one containing 46 madri- 
gals, 5 v., written for and dedicated to Henry, 
Karl of Arundel, in 1568. E. Vv. d. 8. 
ALBERTI, Kart Epmunp Rosert (b. Dan- 
zig, July 12, 1801; d. Berlin, 1874), theologian 
and musician, studied musical theory under 
Zelter at Berlin. He was chiefly known by 
his books on music: Die Musik in Kirche und 
Schule (1843), in which he points out the im- 
portance of music in education, gaining the 
approval both of Mendelssohn and of the King ; 
Andeutungen zur Geschichte der Oper (1845) ; 


He wrote ‘Salmi peni- 
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Richard Wagner, etc. (1856); Raphael u. 
Mozart (1856); L. v. Beethoven als drama- 
tischer T'ondichter (1859). After his retire- 
ment in 1866 he contributed to the Neue 
Berliner Musikzeitung. KE. Vv. d. S. 

ALBERTI, Leone Bartista (b. Florence, 
1398; d. there, 1472), famous in almost all 
branches of science and art, was one of the 
finest organists of his time. 

ALBERTI, Prerro, violinist in the service 
of the Prince de Carignan with whom he went 
to Paris in 1697, and played before Louis XVI. 
His ‘Sonate a tre,’ op. 1, were published by 
Roger, Amsterdam, in 1700. 

ALBERTI BASS, a familiar formula of ac- 
companiment which first came prominently into 
fashion early in the 18th century. It consists 
of breaking the notes of a chord so that they 
lie conveniently under the left hand playing on 
a keyboard instrument, but its use is by no 
means confined to music for keyboard instru- 
ments. The name is derived from the com- 
poser, Domenico ALBERTI (q.v.). 

ALBERTINI, Griovaccutno (d. Warsaw, 
1811), was Kapellmeister at the Polish Court, 
and a popular opera composer of his time. 
His first opera, ‘ Don Giovanni,’ was followed 
by ‘Le Maitre de chapelle polonais’ in the 
Polish language. His best-known works 
are: ‘Circe’ (Hamburg, 1785); ‘ Virginia’ 
(Rome, 1786, also in London); ‘Scipio 
Africano’? (Rome, 1786). During the Polish 
revolution he went to Rome, but returned in 
1804 to Warsaw. E. Vv. d.8. 

ALBERTO DA RIPA, see Ripa. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS (d. Cologne, 1280), 
the great Dominican, scientist and philosoplfer, 
who wrote a treatise on music, published in 
a complete edition of his works by Pierre 
Jammi (Lyons, 1651). E. V. d. 8. 

ALBICASTRO, Hernrico (HAtInz WEISSEN- 
BURG) DEL Biswana, describes himself as an 
amateur on some of his title-pages. He was a 
Swiss who served as a captain of horse in the 
Spanish succession wars. He had the reputa- 
tion of an excellent violinist and composer, and 
is probably identical with Heinrich Weysen- 
bergh who, on Apr. 12, 1686, appears in the 
registers of Leyden University as ‘ Musicus 
Academiae,’ as well as ‘ Rittmeister Henricus 
Albicastro.’ He was of German origin, and was 
living in the Netherlands about 1700. Eight 
works of solo and trio sonatas, and one, op. 7, 
of twelve concerti a 4, enjoyed a European 
reputation (Hitner). 

ALBINI, Frurero, a Sardinian of Moucalieri, 
was chamber musician at the court of Turin, 
and published two books of ‘ Musicali concenti,’ 
viz.: Op. 2, a 1, 2 and 4 v. (Milan, 1623), and 
‘Op. 4... da cantarsi nel cembalo, tiorba, 6 
arpa doppia a | e 2 v.’ (Rome, 1626). 

ALBINONI, Tomasso (6b. Venice, latter half 
of 17th cent.), a voluminous composer and an 
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excellent violinist. The particulars of his life 
are entirely unknown, though Riemann gives 
his dates as 1674-1745. 

He wrote 42 operas (the first of which 
appeared in 1694), which are said to have been 
successful from the novelty of their style, 
though a modern French critic describes the 
ideas as trivial and the music as dry and un- 
suited to the words. Greater talent is to be 
seen in his instrumental works, concertos, 
sonatas and songs. J.8S. Bach selected themes 
from his works, as he did from those of Corelli 
and Legrenzi. ‘ Bach,’ says Spitta (Engl. tr., 
i. 425), ‘ must have had an especial liking for 
Albinoni’s compositions. Even in his later 
years he was accustomed to use bass parts of his 
for practice in thorough-bass’; and Gerber 
relates that he had heard his father (a pupil of 
Bach) vary these same basses in his master’s 
style with astonishing beauty and skill. ‘Two 
harpsichord fugues by Bach are known to be 
founded on themes of Albinoni—both from his 
‘Opera prima.’ They are in A and B minor, 
and are to be found in the B.-G. edition, vol. 
xxxvi. pp. 173 and 178. For further particu- 
lars see Spitta, Engl. tr. i. 425-428. 4. H. D. 

ALBIOSO, Mario (6. Nasi, Sicily ; d. Paler- 
mo, 1686), canon of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost. He published ‘Selva di canzoni 
siciliani ’ (Palermo, 1681) (fétis). 

ALBONESI, Testo AmsBroato, Professor of 
Syriac at Bologna University, gives a descrip- 
tion and illustration of the PHacgortus (q.v.), 
invented by his uncle, in his Introductio in 
Chaldaicam linguam. .. . BE. Y. d.. 8. 

ALBONI, Martretra (b. Cesena, Romagna, 
Mar. 10, 1823; d. Ville d’Avray, June 23, 
1894), a celebrated contralto singer. 

She was taught by Mme. Bertolotti, at 
Bologna, who taught many other distinguished 
singers. There she met Rossini, who, charmed 
with her voice and facility, taught her the 
principal contralto parts in his operas, with the 
true traditions. With this great advantage 
Alboni easily procured an engagement for 
several years from Merelli, an impresario for 
several theatres in Italy and Germany. She 
made her first appearance at La Scala, Milan, 
1843, in the part of Maffio Orsini. In the same 
year she sang at Bologna, Brescia, and again at 
Milan ; soon afterwards with equal success at 
Vienna. In consequence of some misunder- 
standing about salary she now broke her 
engagement with Merelli, and suddenly took 
flight to St. Petersburg. She remained there, 
however, but a short time ; and we find her in 
1845 singing at concerts in Hamburg, Leipzig, 
Dresden, as well as in Bohemia and Hungary. 
At the carnival of 1847 she sang at Rome in 
Pacini’s ‘Saffo,’ introducing an air from 
Rossini’s ‘ Semiramide,’ which was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, but could not save the opera. 
In the spring of the same year she came to 
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London, and appeared at Covent Garden, in 
the height of the ‘ Jenny Lind fever.’ She was 
indeed a trump card for that establishment 
against the strong hand of the rival house. The 
day after her début the manager spontaneously 
raised her salary for the season from £500 to 
£2000, and her reputation was established. 

She sang again in London in 1848 at Covent 
Garden, and in 1849, 1851, 1856, 1857 and 1858 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. She appeared at 
Brussels in 1848, with no Jess success than in 
London and Paris. In 1849 she returned to 
Paris; in the next year she visited Geneva, 
and made a tour of France, singing in French at 
Bordeaux in the operas ‘Charles VI.,’ ‘ La 
Favorite,’ ‘ La Reine de Chypre,’ and ‘ La Fille 
du régiment.’ On her return to Paris she sur- 
passed the boldness of this experiment by 
attempting the part of Fidés in the ‘ Prophéte ’ 
at the Opéra, and with the most. brilliant 
success. She next made a tour in Spain, and 
in 1853 a triumphal progress through America. 
After her marriage with Count A. Pepoli, a 
gentleman of old Bolognese family, she lived in 
Paris. She sang Rossini’s ‘ Quis est homo’ 
with Mme. Patti at that master’s funeral in 
1868, and in his ‘ Petite Messe Solennelle,’ in 
London in 1871. 

Her voice, a rich, deep, true contralto of fully 
two octaves, from g to g”, was perfectly even 
throughout its range. Her style gave an idea, 
a recollection, of what the great old school of 
Italian singing had been, so perfect was her 
command of her powers. The only reproach 
to which it was open was a certain shade of 
indolence and insouciance, and a want of fire at 
times when more energy would have carried 
her hearers completely away. Some singers 
have had the talent and knowledge to enable 
them to vary their fiorzture ; Alboni never did 
this. When you had heard a song once from 
her, perfect as it was, you never heard it again 
but with the selfsame ornaments and cadenze. 

J. M. 

ALBORADA (Span.), ‘dawn -song’ (Fr. 
aubade), a form of popular instrumental music 
heard in Galicia and the N.W. provinces of 
Spain, and usually played on the bagpipes to 
the accompaniment of a side drum. The 
melodies have a tendency towards free rhythm, 
or rather to unequal groups of measures ; the 
drum accompaniment is uniform, except when 
the drummer (who always follows the piper) in- 
dicates by a roll that a new section, or variation, 
is about to begin. The influence of modern 
uniform rhythms, combined with that of col- 
lectors and transcribers of folk-songs, is gradu- 
ally but decisively making itself felt. J. B. T. 

ALBRECHT, (1) Jonann Lorenz (6. Gor- 
mar, near Mihlhausen in Thuringia, Jan. 8, 
1732; d. there, c. 1773). In 1758 he became a 
teacher at the grammar school as well as 
cantor and director of music at the principal 
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church of that town and eventually an im- 
perial poet laureate and M.A. He wrote 
several books on musical subjects and edited 
Adlung’s works and Steffani’s * Quanta cer- 
tezza.’ His compositions consist of a Passion, 
cantatas, piano pieces for beginners, etc. 
(Fétis; Eitner). (2) Jou. Marruius ? (6. Oster- 
behringen, near Gotha, May 1, 1701; d. Frank- 
fort a./M., 1793), was organist at St. Catha- 
rine’s, Frankfort-on-M., in 1724, and successor 
of Gerber at the Carmelite church in 1728, 
where he presided at the famous organ with 
great honour up to the time of his death. 
(3) Eveen Marta (0b. St. Petersburg, June 16, 
1842; d. Feb. 9, 1894), son of Karl Albrecht, 
Kapellmeister of the Imperial Opera at St. 
Petersburg. Eugen studied at the Leipzig 
Conservatoire under David, 1857-60, and was 
leader at the Italian Opera, St. Petersburg, 
1860-77 ; director of instruction in music and 
singing at the military schools, 1867-72; in- 
spector of the imperial theatres at St. Peters- 
burg from 1877, and founder and director of 
the Chamber Music Union, 1872. He was an 
eminent violinist and teacher of several im- 
perial princes. Beivi id. 8: 
ALBRECHTSBERGER, JoHANN GEORG 
(6. Klosterneuburg, near Vienna, Feb. 3, 1736 ; 
d. Vienna, Mar. 7, 1809), contrapuntist and 
teacher of sacred music, composer and organist. 
Seyfried has appended his biography to the 
complete edition of his works (Vienna, 1826, 
1837). Albrechtsberger began life as a chor- 
ister at his native town and at Melk. At the 
latter place he was taken notice of by the 
Emperor Joseph, then Crown Prince ; and ona 
later occasion, the Emperor passing through 
Melk renewed the acquaintance, and invited 
him to apply for the post of court organist on 
the first vacancy. Meantime Albrechtsberger 
studied hard under the direction of Emmerling. 
After being organist for twelve years at Melk, 
he obtained a similar post at Raab in Hungary, 
and then at Mariataferl. Here he remained 
instructor in the family of a Silesian count till 
he left for Vienna as Regens Chori to the Car- 
melites. In 1772 he was appointed court 
organist, and twenty years later director of 
music at St. Stephen’s, where he at once began 
his career as a teacher. The number of his 
pupils was very large. Amongst the most 
celebrated are Beethoven, Hummel, Weigl, 
Seyfried, Eybler and Mosel. Nottebohm 
(Beethovens Studien, 1873) speaks in the highest 
terms of the instruction which he gave Beet- 
hoven. His compositions are computed by 
Seyfried as 261, of which only 27 are printed. 
A very great number of them are in the library 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna 
(see Q.-L.). The finest is a Te Deum, which 
was not performed till after his death. His 
great theoretical work (not without defects) is 


1 Eitner calls him Joh. Matthias, 
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entitled Griindliche Anweisung zur Composition 
(Leipzig, 1790; 2nd ed. 1818). An English 
edition, translated by Sabilla Novello, is pub- 
lished by Novello. F. G. 

ALBRICI, two brothers, (1) Barrotomzo, 
organist ‘ Hofkirche,’ Dresden, resigned 1663 ; 
appointed, together with his brother Vincenzo, 
composer of the English Chapel Royal from 
1664 till after 1667. Two of his cantatas are in 
the Dresden Museum. (2) ViNcENzO (6. Rome, 
June 26, 1631; d. Prague, 1690). Queen 
Christina brought him to Stralsund in 1650. 
In 1654 he became a member of the private 
music of the Crown Prince of Saxony ; in 1662, 
Kapellmeister at the Dresden Court; from 
1663-67 composer to the Chapel Royal, to- 
gether with his brother. In 1671 he returned 
to the Court at Dresden as ‘ Hofkapellmeister.’ 
In 1680 he became organist at the church of 
St. Thomas, Leipzig, and in 1682 was director of 
music at St. Augustine’s, Prague. His MS. com- 
positions comprise a Te Deum for 2 choruses 
and orch., another for 5 v. and orch., and a 
third for 8 v. and orch.; masses, cantatas, 
etc., and instrumental compositions. Many of 
his works are said to have been destroyed 
through the bombardment of Dresden in 1760. 
Godbid and Playford’s ‘ Scelta di canzonette ’ 
(1679) contains two songs, ‘ Di Cupido’ and 
‘ Ninfe vezzose ’ (Hitner). 

ALBUZZI-TODESCHINI, Trrasa (6. Milan, 
Dec. 26, 1723; d. Prague, June 30, 1760), one 
of the greatest contralto singers of the 18th 
century. After appearing with great success at 
some of the principal operas in Italy, she went 
to Dresden, where her well-trained voice, wedded 
to great histrionic powers, met with enthusi- 
astic reception. Deprived of her engagement 
through the Seven Years’ War, she decided to 
go to Warsaw, but was attacked on the way by 
pleurisy and died at Prague. E. v. d. 8. 

ALCESTE, tragic opera in three acts by 
Gluck, libretto by Calzabigi. Produced Vienna, 
Dec. 16, 1767, and Paris(adapted by du Rollet), 
Apr. 3, 1776; in London by R.C M. students, 
His Majesty’s Theatre, Dec. 1904. Much of 
the music, however, was used by Bishop for 
a revival of the drama, St. James’s Theatre, 
Jan. 5. 1855. 

ALCESTIS, opera, described as a Choral 
Music-Drama, by Rutland Boughton, the 
libretto compressed from Gilbert Murray’s 
English translation of the Alcestis of Euripides; 
produced by the Glastonbury Festival Players 
at Glastonbury, Aug. 26, 1922; Covent 
Garden, by the British National Opera Com- 
pany, Jan. 11, 1924. 


ALCHYMIST, DER, opera; libretto by 


| Pfeiffer on a Spanish tale by Washington 


Irving; music by Spohr. Produced Cassel, 
July 28, 1830. 
It was given at Essen, May 28, 1925 (in- 


formation from Elkin & Co ), 
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ALCOCK, (1) Jouy, Mus. D. (6. London, 
Apr. 11, 1715; d. Lichfield, Feb. 1806), an 
organist and composer of some distinction. 

His career began at seven years of age as a 
chorister of St. Paul’s Cathedral under Charles 
King. At fourteen he became a pupil of 
Stanley, the blind organist. Alcock became 
in turn organist of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Plymouth (1737), of St. Lawrence’s Church, 
Reading (1742), and organist, master of the 
choristers and lay-vicar of Lichfield Cathedral 
(1750). On June 6, 1755, he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Music at Oxford, and in 1761 
proceeded to that of Doctor. In 1760 he 
resigned the appointments of organist and 
master of the choristers of Lichfield, retaining 
only that of lay-vicar. He was organist of 
Sutton Coldfield Church (1761-86), and of St. 
Editha’s, Tamworth (1766-90). During his 
residence at Plymouth, Alcock published ‘ Six 
Suites of Lessons for the Harpsichord’ and 
‘Twelve Songs,’ and whilst at Reading he 
published ‘ Six Concertos,’ and a collection of 
‘Psalms, Hymns and Anthems.’ In 1753 he 
published a ‘ Morning and Evening Service in 
E minor.’ He likewise issued (in 1771) a volume 
containing ‘ Twenty-six Anthems,’ a ‘ Burial 
Service,’ etc. His generous action in handing 
over to Dr. GREENE (q.v.) the materials which 
he had collected for an edition of ‘ Cathedral 
Music’ deserves record. He was the composer 
of a number of glees, a collection of which, 
under the title of ‘ Harmonia Festi,’ he pub- 
lished about 1790. Glees of his composition 
won the Catch Club prizes in 1770, 1771 and 
1772. Alcock edited a collection of Psalm 
Tunes by various authors, arranged for four 
voices, under the title of ‘The Harmony of 
Sion,’ 1752. His son, (2) Joun, Mus. B. (6. circa 
1740; d. Mar. 30, 1791), was organist of St. 
Mary Magdalen’s, Newark-on-Trent, from 
1758-68, and of the parish church of Walsall, 
from 1773 till his death. He published songs, 
anthems, etc. W. H. H. 

ALCOCK, Watter Garin, Mus. D. 
(6. Edenbridge, Dec. 29, 1861), a distinguished 
organist who has composed some excellent 
church music. 

Alcock studied under Sullivan and Stainer 
at the National Training School of Music, 1876— 
1881, and afterwards held church organistships 
at Twickenham and London. He soon became 
assistant to Bridge at Westminster Abbey, and 
in that capacity took an increasingly important 
share in the music of the Abbey until 1916, 
when he accepted the organistship of Salisbury 
Cathedral, a post he still (1926) holds. Thus 
he played the organ at the Coronations of both 
King Edward VII. and King George V. After 
the latter he received the decoration M.V.O. 
Meantime he also held independent posts of 
considerable importance, Holy Trinity, Sloane 
Sv. (1895), the Chapel Royal (1902). In 1893 
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he joined the staff of the R.C.M. as teacher 
of the organ, where he has worked un- 
remittingly, and has done much to reinforce 
the ideals of organ-playing promulgated by 
PaRRATT (q.v.). Alcock’s own performance— 
his finished technique, cleanness of phrasing 
and impeccable taste—places him in the first 
rank of English solo organists. He has done 
much recital work, though the greater part of 
his life has been spent in church music where 
his influence has been consistently exerted to 
the maintenance of a high tradition. 

His compositions for the Church include a 
Morning and Evening Service in Bp, a worthy 
member of the type represented by Stanford’s 
Service in the same key, and several large 
anthems, ‘Give the King thy Judgements’ 
(Coronation, 1902), ‘When the Lord turned 
again’ (Festival of the Sons of the Clergy), 
‘And I heard a great Voice,’ composed for the 
700th anniversary (1920) of the foundation 
of Salisbury Cathedral. This last, based on 
the plain-song tune ‘ Urbs beata,’ is a fine 
work more in the nature of a church cantata 
than an anthem. A Sanctus sung at the 
Coronation of King George should also be 
named, C. 

ALCUIN (b. Yorkshire, c. 735; d. Tours, 
May 19, 804), a pupil of the Venerable Bede, 
and of Egbert, Archbishop of York. He re- 
ceived several abbeys from Charlemagne, who 
made him hic Grand Almoner. In 804 he re- 
tired to the Abbey of St. Martin, at Tours, 
where he died. His treatise, De musica, is 
published in Froben’s edition of his works 
(Ratisbon, 1777) (D.N.B.). 

ALDAY, a family of musicians in France. 
The father (b. Perpignan, 1737) was a mando- 
line-player, and the two sons violinists. 

The elder of the two, (1) Atpay L’aini 
(6. 1763), appeared at the Concert Spirituel, first 
as mandoline-player when a child, and after- 
wards as violinist. He settled in Lyons and 
established a music business there about 1795. 
His works are numerous, and includea ‘ Méthode 
de violon,’ which reached several editions. A 
descendant of his was member of the Opéra- 
Comique orchestra in 1860. 

(2) Paut ALDAY, LE JEUNE (b. 1764; 
d. 1835), a pupil of Viotti, was a finer player 
than his brother, and achieved a great reputa- 
tion. He played often at the Concert Spirituel 
up to 1791, when he came to England, and in 
1806 was conductor and teacher of music in 
Edinburgh. He published 3 concertos for 
violin, 3 sets of duos, airs variés and trios. 
He went to Dublin in 1809, purchased a music 
business in Rhames Street in 1811, opened a 
musical academy in 1812, and was established 
as a professor of the violin in 1820. 

M. ©. C., with addns. 

ALDOMAR (c. 1500), a Spanish composer, 
whose life is unknown, but whose secular 
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compositions (villancicos), for 3 and 4 voices, are 
found in several collections of the 16th century. 
The ‘ Cancionero,’ printed by BARBIERI (q.v.), 
contains three, two of which are also included 
in the so-called ‘Cancionero de Uppsala’ 
(Villancicos de diversos autores... a 2, 3, 4 
anddv.... Venice, 1556). ‘Ha Pelayo, que 
desmayo’ (Barbieri, No. 348; Uppsala, No. 34) 
refers to the capture of Granada by Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1492. Another villancico exists 
in MS. in the Biblioteca de la Diputacid, 
Barcelona. Ji Bef; 

ALDRICH, Henry (b. Westminster, 1647 ; 
d. Oxford, Dec. 14, 1710), was son of Henry 
Aldrich (or Aldridge) of the city of West- 
minster, Gent. The spelling of the name 
varies in Wood’s Life and Times, but 
Aldrich’s own signatures in the Disbursement 
Books at Christ Church are always in the well- 
known form. 

Aldrich was educated at Westminster School 
under Dr. Busby. In 1662, at the age of 
fifteen, he was elected to a studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, that is, to one of the 
places on the foundation of the House which 
Queen Elizabeth had annexed to the scholars 
of Westminster School. He proceeded to the 
degree of B.A., 1666, and M.A., 1669. In 
1681 he became Canon of Christ Church, and in 
1689 he was appointed Dean, in succession to 
Massey, the Roman Catholic Dean appointed by 
James II. Before he became Canon he held 
the office of Tutor, in which he showed himself 
kindly and assiduous. From 1692-95 he was 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and in 
1710 he died. His grave is in the Cathedral. 

Aldrich was a man of extraordinarily varied 
gifts, and though he was known to his con- 
temporaries for his skill and interest in music, 
it is probable that he was most famous in his 
day for achievements of another kind. He 
was a theologian and a prominent member of 
the Lower House of the Canterbury Convoca- 
tion. For a short time in 1702 he held the 
office of prolocutor. He wrote for the benefit 
of his pupils an Hpitome of Heraldry, and a 
handbook of logic which was in use in Oxford 
within living memory. He was skilled in 
architecture, and besides writing a treatise on 
this subject, he himself designed Peckwater 
Quadrangle and the Church of All Saints in 
High Street, Oxford. He was one of the first 
members of the Philosophical Society, out 
of which the Royal Society developed. He 
encouraged the young men of the House to 
edit classical works, which he had bound, and 
then distributed to the members of the House 
by way of a New Year’s gift. An ill-starred 
effort of this kind was Charles Boyle’s edition 
of the Letters of Phalaris—a work which 
brought the editor into disastrous conflict with 
Bentley, the great Cambridge scholar. Besides 
all these excellences there is his music. He 
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must have had a considerable reputation as a 
musician, but this aspect of him is greatly 
in the background in the two contemporary 
writers, Wood and Hearne. Wood tells us 
that he composed the music for the Act? in 
several years. 

On the Saturday before the Encenia there 

was a music-lecture or music-speech and a 
composition was performed. Hearne tells us 
that Playford dedicated the Second Part of 
his ‘Harmonia Sacra’ to Aldrich—a work 
‘authoriz’d to be printed by our sneaking 
Vice-Chanc. Wm. Lancester’ (Coll. vol. iii. 
p- 34). He also mentions dining with the 
Dean, when 
‘that Great Man was pleased to make very honourable 
mention of Dr. Olearius, and to give a great Character 
of his late Edition of Philostratus . . . amongst other 
things he observ’d that the Publisher had shewed in 
some of [the notes] good Skill in ancient Musick, of 
weh no man is a better Judge than this Excellent 
Dean, aS may partly appear from the Excellent 
Remarks of his in the Marmora Oxoniensia published 
by Dr. Prideaux ’ 
(Coll. vol. ii. p. 361). In his note upon the 
Dean’s death he speaks of his energy and zeal, 
his excellent scholarship, and his charming 
character. ‘ He was a severe student himself 
yet always free, open, and facetious... 
humble and modest even to a Fault ’—yet he 
does not mention the Dean’s music in the 
catalogue of admirable qualities. 

When we turn to the works actually remain- 
ing, it becomes, perhaps, easy to understand 
this. In the music library at Christ Church 
among the books under his own name there is 
a large bundle of notes for a treatise on har- 
mony, as well as a collection of compositions 
mainly for church use. This treatise was 
conceived on a large scale: it would have 
contained a history of music, an account of 
the physical side of it, and probably also a 
discussion of the more usual kind upon 
harmony. He discusses ancient music of 
various kinds and cites recondite authors. 
He deals with the length of strings and such 
subjects, and gives an account of a number 
of instruments. His devotion to the art came 
under the range of his scholarly interests, and 
it looks as if this part of the work would have 
reduced the technical part of the discussion 
to somewhat narrow limits. Among the com- 
positions the well-known Catches on Tobacco 
and the Christ Church bells bear out Hearne’s 
comment on his ‘free, open, and facetious’ 
manner. A large number of the anthems are 
arrangements and adaptations of the works 
of earlier composers. His Services (of which 
that in G is still constantly heard in cathe- 
drals), his Anthems, and his Act-Songs are, 
it must be confessed, not strikingly original. 
They are in the style of the period, but they 
show considerable musical feeling; if they 

1 The performance of the final exercises for the degree of M.A. 
and the doctorates of the several faculties, 
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cannot be said to be great works, they are 
certainly a very remarkable achievement for 
a man whose interests were so. versatile, and 
who reached so high a level in so many ways. 
Bret.—Woopn, Athenae Oxonienses; Life and Times, vols. ii. and 
iii. HeARNE, Collections, vol. i., ii. and iii. Both these are in the 
Oxford Historical Society’s Series. H. L. THompson, History of 


Christ Church. Catalogues of the MSS. and Printed Music in 
Christ Church Library. T. B.S. 


ALDRICH, Ricuarp (b. Providence, Rhode 
Island, July 31, 1863), a distinguished American 
critic. He was educated at Providence High 
School and Harvard University, where he 
graduated in 1885. He studied music under 
J. K. Paine. According to the more usual 
American plan, he began his career as a general 
journalist. He was music critic to the Provi- 
dence Journal, 1885-89; he was _ private 
secretary to U.S. Senator Dixon, 1889-91, and 
at the same time he held the post of music 
critic to the Hvening Star, Washington. In 
1891 he joined the staff of the New York Tribune, 
on which paper he held various editorial posi- 
tions, particularly that of assistant critic to 
H. E. KReEewsieu (q.v.), until 1902, when he 
became music editor of The New York Times. 
This position he held until Dec. 1923 when he 
retired from the active musical editorship, 
remaining, however, on the editorial staff of 
the paper in an advisory capacity. 

Throughout his career Richard Aldrich has 
been notable for the breadth of his musical 
knowledge, the soundness of his judgment and 
the excellence of his literary style. He is a 
member of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. He translated Lilli Lehmann’s How 
to Sing (1902; 2nd ed. 1914); and is the 
author of A Guide to Parsifal (1904); and of 
a Guide to the Ring of the Nibelung (1905). He 
was a contributor to the 2nd and 3rd editions 


of this Dictionary. C. 
ALDROVANDINI (wrongly called Aldov- 
randini), GiIusEPPE ANTONIO VINCENZO 


(6. Bologna, c. 1673; d. Feb. 8, 1707), was a 
member of the Philharmonic Academy at 
Bologna (1695), and honorary maestro di 
cappella of the Duke of Mantua’s band; he 
studied under Jacopo Perti. He composed 11 
operas (1696-1711)—of which ‘ Amor torna in 
cinque et cinquanta,’ in the Bologna dialect, 
was perhaps the most famous—also ‘ Armonia 
sacra ’ (Bologna, 1701), a collection of motets, 
5 oratorios, and other music, sacred and instru- 
mental. M1 C.4C: 
ALEMBERT, JEAan tz Ronpd D?’ (bd. Paris, 
Nov. 16, 1717; d. there, Oct. 29, 1783), an 
eminent writer, philosopher and mathematician. 
He wrote various treatises on acoustics, pub- 
lished in the memoirs of the Paris and Berlin 
Academies, e.g. Recherches sur la courbe que 
forme une corde tendue mise en vibration (1747) ; 
Recherches sur la vitesse du son ; Recherches sur 
les cordes sonores (1761). His works on music 
are numerous: Jragments sur lopéra 1752) ; 
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Eléments de musique théorique et pratique 
suivant les principes de M. Rameau (1752), 
translated into German by Marpurg (1757) ; 
De la liberté de la musique (1765). One of the 
principal contributors to the Encyclopédie ou 
Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et 
métiers (1751-72), he wrote the articles F'onda- 
mental and Gamme. He took a leading part in 
all the musical controversies of his time and 
was a fervent promoter of Gluck’s reform of 
dramatic music. ML. P; 

ALEOTTI, Virrorta (RAFFAELA ALEOTTA) 
(6. Ferrara, 1570), second daughter of Giovanni 
Battistini Aleotti, the famous architect. Show- 
ing very early signs of musical talent she be- 
came a pupil of Herculo Pasquino, who, after 
two years, recommended her to be sent to the 
convent of San Vitti, famous for its musical 
education. Vittoria remained in the convent 
and became a nun. A collection of madrigals 
of her composition was published at Venice in 
1593 (Giac. Vincenti) at the instance of her 
father. E. V..d. 8. 

ALESSANDRA, Caterina (of Pavia), 1 
book of motets, op. 2, published in Milan, 1609. 

ALESSANDRI, Feticet (b. Rome, Nov. 24, 
17471; d. Casalbino, Aug. 15, 1798), opera 
composer and conductor. 

He studied music at Naples, and then went 
to Turin, where he stayed two years as clavecin- 
ist and composer. He was in Paris for four 
years, but returned to Italy, and had his first 
opera produced at Verona in 1767. After this 
he travelled about and his operas were per- 
formed in all the principal cities of Europe: he 
came to London in 1768, where two comic 
operas appeared (* La moglie fedele ’ and ‘ Il re 
va alla caccia’). He collaborated with Sacchini 
in the composition of ‘ La Contadina in Corte,’ 
which was brought out in Rome in 1766. An 
inveterate wanderer, in 1786 he went to Russia 
in the hope of getting a post as court com- 
poser. Unsuccessful in this, he returned to 
Italy two years later, and in 1789 received an 
appointment as second conductor at the Berlin 
Opera. Many more of his operas were pro- 
duced in various German cities until, in 1792, 
he was driven from his post by his enemies. 
His operas, of which 24 are mentioned by Feétis, 
seem only to have had an ephemeral success, 
and his detractors held that the only good 
parts in them were pillaged from other operas. 
He also wrote an oratorio, 9 symphonies (6 for 
a combination of only 8 instruments), a con- 
certo for clavier and orchestra, as well as sonatas 
for violin and harpsichord. (For full list and 
further details see Q.-L., Fétis and Valdrighi’s 
Musurgiana, Modena, 1896.) Ue be 

ALESSANDRI, Gennaro vp’ (b. Naples, 
1717), composed a number of operas, among 
which ‘ Ottone,’ performed at Venice, 1740, 
appears to have met with success (Q.-L.). 


1 Fétis gives 1742, 
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ALESSANDRI, Givtio v’ (of Ferrara), (2nd 
half of 17th cent.). On a libretto, dated 1686, 
he calls himself ‘ canon of 8S. Nazaro in broglio, 
Milan.’ His two oratorios, ‘La Bersabea’ 
(libretto printed 1689) and ‘Santa Francesca 
Romana’ (MS. copies in Berlin, Vienna and 
Dresden), as well as a Te Deum a 8 v. 
and a duet for soprano and bass, remained 
in MS. 

ALESSANDRINO (ALEXANDRINO), VENE- 
TIANO, a 16th-century madrigal composer 
(Hitner). 

ALESSANDRO DELLA VIOLA, see MzERLOo. 

ALESSANDRO MANTOVANO (15th/16th 
cent.), composed 8 frottole a 4 v., published 
by Antigo, 1517 (Hitner). 

ALESSANDRO PADOANO (16th cent.), 
composed five motets in a collection published 
in 1563 (Hitner). 

ALESSANDRO ROMANO, see MERLO. 

ALESSANDRO ROMANO, a composer of 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
centuries, appears to have been a violinist of 
some distinction of whom the Brussels Con- 
servatoire Library possesses two books of 
sonatas for violin and bass, one published at 
Stockholm, the other by Roger, at Amsterdam. 

E. Vv. d. S. 

ALEXANDER (ALEXANDRE), called ‘ der 
Wilde,’ a troubadour, contemporary of the 
Marggrave of Burgau in Bavarian Suabia, who 
ruled together with his brother, 1234-82. Six 
of his songs, words and melodies, have been 
republished in Hagen’s ‘ Minnesanger,’ vol. iv. 
p. 665. Te: Ve Ceo Se 

ALEXANDER, JoHANN (or, according to 
Fétis, Josrpn) (b. circa 1770; d. 1822), violon- 
cellist at Duisburg. He was distinguished 
more for the beauty of his tone and the excel- 
lence of his style than for any great command 
over technical difficulties. He wrote a good 
instruction book for his instrument, Anwersung 
fiir das Violoncell (Breitkopf & Hartel, 1801) ; 
also variations, potpourris, ete. Yu 3 

ALEXANDER, (1) Josepn (b. Duisburg, 
c. 1770; d. 1822), a violoncellist who excelled 
more by beauty of tone than by virtuosity. 
He passed the greater part of his life as a 
renowned teacher at his native town, and left 
a number of compositions for his instrument, 
including a Tutor. His son or nephew (2) 
Leropoup (d. after 1905), was principal violin 
under Schumann and Mendelssohn at Diissel- 
dorf. BE. Y. d. 8. 

ALEXANDER BALUS, oratorio ; words by 
Dr. Morell; music by Handel. Produced 
Covent Garden, Mar. 9, 1748. 

Dates on autograph: begun June 1, 1747; end of 
second part, fully scored, June 24, do. ; end of third 
part, fully scored, July 4, do. 

ALEXANDER’S FEAST, Dryden’s ode 
arranged and added to by Newburgh Hamilton; 
music by Handel. Produced Covent Garden, 
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Feb. 19, 1736. Rescored by Mozart for Van 
Swieten, July 1790. 
Dates on autograph: end of first part, Jan. 5, 


1736; end of second part, Jan. 12, do.; end of 
Hamilton’s additions, Jan. 17, do, 


ALEXANDRE, Jacos (b. 1804; d. Paris, 
June 11, 1876), inventor of the harmonium. 
(See AMERICAN ORGAN.) 

ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 
ORGAN. 

ALFANO, Franco (6. Posilipo, near Naples, 
Mar. 1877), an Italian composer. 

His earliest studies were pursued at the 
Naples Conservatoire under De Nardis and 
Serrao, and later he made a prolonged sojourn 
in Germany, studying under Jadassohn at 
Leipzig. Some piano pieces of his were pub- 
lished in Germany during the last decade of 
the 19th century. In 1896 Alfano wrote his 
first opera, ‘ Miranda,’ based on a subject from 
Fogazzaro. To this succeeded two others, ‘ La 
Fonte Euschir’ (1898), on a libretto by L. 
Illica, and ‘ Resurrezione,’ founded on Tolstoy. 
In 1900 came a ballet, ‘ Napoli,’ and the follow- 
ing year another, * Lorenza.’ A fourth opera, 
‘Tl Principe Zilah,’ belongs approximately to 
the same period. Alfano’s principal orchestral 
works are a ‘Suite romantica,’ introducing 
Neapolitan popular melodies, and a symphony 
in E, finished in 1909, published in 1910, and 
first performed in 1912 by Ettore Panizza at 
San Remo. A string quartet and a setting of 
three poems by Tagore may be mentioned next 
as standing probably between the symphony 
and the next opera, ‘ L’ombra di Don Gio- 
vanni,’ produced at La Scala in Milan on Mar. 3, 
1914, and later revised by the composer. 
Alfano’s latest operatic work is ‘Sactntala.’ In 
1919 Alfano was appointed director of the Liceo 
Musicale Rossini at Bologna. In 1920 appeared 
three songs on poems by Luppis, and in 1922 a 
similar set, ‘ Dormiveglia,’ to words by Lipparini. 

Alfano is essentially an operatic composer ; 
he infuses dramatic feeling and human passion 
even into abstract musical forms, such as those 
of the symphony and the string quartet. But 
although he is at his best on the stage, he is 
by no means dependent, lis the adherents of 
verismo, on sensationally theatrical situations. 
He grips the hearer by the quality of his music 
itself, which is distinguished by an impassioned 
and restless chromaticism, good construction 
and finely knit texture, dazzling orchestration, 
and a continuous symphonic development 
which compels sustained attention. His vocal 
writing leans towards expressive bel canto rather 
than realistic declamation. E. B. 

ALFERAKY, Acni~tLteEs NIKOLAIEVITCH 
(b. Kharkov, June 21, 1846), composer of 
pianoforte music and songs. A ‘ Sérénade 
levantine ’ from op. 25 is mentioned as note- 
worthy. His numerous songs show the char- 
acter of the Ukrainian folk element. 


see AMERICAN 
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ALFIERI, Tot Assate Prerro (6. Rome, 
June 29, 1801; d. there, June 12, 1863), was 
admitted in early life to holy orders ; became 
a CamaldoJese monk; and, for many years, 
held the appointment of professor of Gregorian 
music at the English College in Rome. He 
was an earnest student both of plain-song and 
polyphonic music, and published some useful 
treatises on these subjects, and some valuable 
collections of the works of the great polyphonic 
composers. (See ALLEGRI; ImpropPERtA). He 
died insane. 

The following is a list of his works : 


1. Numerous articles on subjects connected with Ecclesiastical 
Music in the Gazzetta musicale di Milano, and other periodicals, 

2. Excerpta ex celebrioribus de musica viris, J. P. A. Praenestino, 
T. L. Vittoria et Gregorio Allegri Romano. (Roma, 1840.) 

3. Inno e ritmo Stabat Mater; e motetto Fratres ego, di G. P. L. 
da Palestrina. (Roma, 1840, fol.) 
4, An edition of the Sistine Miserere, published under the 
pseudonym of Alessandro Geminiani. (Lugano, 1840, fol.) 
5. Italian translation of Catel’s Traité dharmonie. 
1840.) 

6. Accompagnamento coll’ organo, etc. (a treatise on accompany- 
ing plain-song), Roma, 1840. 

7. Raccolta di motettidi G. P. L. da Palestrina, di L. da Vittoria, 
di Avia e di Felice Anerio Romano. (Roma, 1841, fol.) 

8. Ristabilmento del cuanto e della musica ecclesiastica. 
1843, 8vo.) 

9. Notizie biografiche di Nicolo Jommelli. (Roma, 1845, 8vo.) 

10. Saggio storico teoretico-pratico del canto Gregoriano. (Roma, 
1855.) 

11. Prodromo sulla restaurazione de’ libri di canto ecclesiastico 
detto Gregoriano. (Roma, 1857.) 

12. Raccolta di musica sacra, ete, containing in 7 volumes a large 
selection from works of Palestrina. A full list of the contents was 
printed in earlier editions of this Dictionary. Cg ak 


AL FINE (lItal.), ‘to the end.’ This term 
indicates the repetition of the first part of a 
movement either from the beginning (da capo) 
or from a sign & (dal segno) to the place where 
the word fine stands. 

ALFONSO DELLA VIOLA, see Vrota. 

ALFONSO EL SABIO (AtrHonso X.) 
(b. Toledo, Nov. 23, 1221; d. Seville, Apr. 4, 
1284), King of Castille and Leon, married 
Donia Violante of Aragon, daughter of James 
the Conqueror, and ascended the throne on the 
death of his father, St. Ferdinand, in 1252. 
His sister Eleanor married Edward I. of 
England. 

Alfonso the Sage belongs to the history of 
music through his collection of ‘ Cantigas ’— 
some four hundred poems in the Galician- 
Portuguese dialect, preserved, with musical 
notation, in two exquisitely illuminated MSS. 
in the library of the Escurial. An earlier and 
incomplete MS., formerly at Toledo, is now in 
the National Library at Madrid ; while a third 
{at Florence) has a 5-line stave ruled for the 
music, although the notes were never filled in. 
The cantigas are popular religious songs— 
accounts of miracles and carols in praise of Our 
Lady—set or fitted to modal melodies of the 
time. They describe incidentally merchants 
of Paris and Flanders buying wool in England, 
German pilgrims on the road to St. James of 
Compostela ; and include several well-known 
legends of the Blessed Virgin: how she took 
the place of a nun who ran away from her 
convent, or of a monk so enraptured by hear- 
ing a bird sing that he stayed listening to it for 
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three hundred years, and how the finger of a 
statue closed on the ring which the unwise 
bridegroom had placed upon it (cf. the stories 
by Mérimée and Eichendorf). 

The cantigas have been more studied in their 
literary and linguistic aspects than from the 
standpoint of the music which accompanies 
them. The Chilean philologist Hanssen, how- 
ever, pointed out that neither the metre of the 
verse nor the rhythm of the words was intel- 
ligible without the music. The method of 
counting syllables often fails to determine the 
metre, as is the case with much popular Spanish 
poetry ; the number of syllables in a line often 
varies. The combinations of metrical feet are 
subtle, but are capable of a musical explana- 
tion, e.g. a § rhythm may take the place of a 
3 rhythm in the same verse, while many of the 
poems show, on analysis, that the musical 
rhythm came first and the metre afterwards. 
Pierre Aubry, by applying the principles of the 
‘rhythmic modes’ employed in deciphering 
other mensural music of the period, was able 
to give satisfactory interpretations of a number 
of the cantigas; but there remain many in 
which the musical rhythm has no apparent 
connexion with that of the words. The script, 
though clear as to the position of the notes, is 
often doubtful as to their duration (as is the 
case in the French chansonniers of the 13th 
century). It sometimes happens that when a 
melodic phrase is repeated in the course of the 
strophe, the value of the notes is altered; a 
breve becomes a long, or one ligature is replaced 
by another. The tonality of the cantiyas be- 
longs to an age of transition from the melodies 
of the troubadours. There is a certain feeling 
for firmness of tonality, and a tendency to 
employ only two modes: the Dorian (final D) 
and the Mixolydian (final G; sometimes 
written with a B flat), Examples of the 
ordinary major mode are also to be met with. 

The composers of the cantigas collected by 
Alfonso X. were greatly influenced by the later 
French troubadours, and Guirault Riquier 
(1224-92) is known to have spent some time at 
his court. Yet they preserve a certain in- 
digenous character, especially noticeable in the 
construction of the musical strophe and the 
use of the refrain (estribillo) ; while the script, 
which differs slightly in the two MSS., indicates 
that the copyists were men of Spanish training. 
Collet and Villalba sought for parallels between 
the melodic formule of the cantigas and those 
found in Spanish popular song, in Gregorian 
and Mozarabic chant, and in contemporary 
French melody. It is probable that many 
different poets and composers are represented 
in the collection, both for linguistic reasons and 
from the musical and poetical form which 
differs slightly in every cantiga. 

King Alfonso was not so much a poet and 
composer as an editor and a Mecenas. Poets 
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and musicians flocked to his court from all 
parts; it is very likely that some of these 
were Arabs. The theory that the peculiarities 
of the cantigas are due to Moorish influence has 
been revived by D. Julian Ribera. It was first 
suggested in the 18th century by P. Juan 
Andrés, an exiled Spanish Jesuit, who con- 
sidered that Alfonso el Sabio had taken his 
system of musical notation from Arab music. 
This statement, though probably untrue, see- 
ing that the Arabs never used a practical nota- 
tion, may be true of the form of the poems, 
the instruments used (if any were used) to 
accompany the voice, and the musicians who 
played them ; indeed, there are miniatures in 
the MSS. showing musicians in Arab dress play- 
ing on instruments known to have been of Arab 
origin. Altogether, the cantigas of Alfonso el 
Sabio form one of the greatest monuments of 
medieval music. 


For the text, see the edition published by the Royal Spanish 
Academy (1889), with facsimile reproduction of some of the music, 
and the selection in Alfonso X. El Sabio.: Antologta de sus obras, 
vol. i. (Madrid, 1922); also the study by Aubrey F. G. Bell, Mod. 
Language Review, x. (1915), pp. 338-348. The best accounts of the 
music are those of Pierre Aubry, /ter Hispanicum, iii., and Henri 
Collet and P. Villalba, Bulletin hispanique (1911), pp. 270-290, 
with legible photographic reproductions of mavy of the cantigas. 
Ribera’s sumptuous volume may also be consulted, though the 
transcriptions are of doubtful validity. See also J. B. Trend, 
Alfonso the Sage. London, 1926). Jo BOT: 


ALFONSO UND ESTRELLA, opera in 
three acts ; libretto by F. von Schober ; music 
by Schubert. Produced Weimar, June 24, 
1854. The whole work published in the com- 
plete edition of Breitkopt & Hartel, ser. xv. 
vol. 5. 

Dates on autograph (Musikverein, Vienna): end 
of first act, Sept. 20, 1821; end of second act, Oct. 20, 
1821; end of third act, Feb. 27, 1822; overture (MS. 
with Spina), Dec. 1823. 

ALFORD, Joun, a lutenist in London in 
the 16th century. He published there, in 1568, 
a translation of the work of Adrien Le Roy 
(g.v.) on the lute under the title of A Briefe 
and Hasye Instruction to learne the tableture, to 
conduct and dispose the hande unto the Lute. 
Englished by J. A. with a woodcut of the lute. 

W. H. H. 

ALFVEN, Huco (b. Stockholm, May 1, 
1872), composer, studied at the Stockholm 
Conservatoire under Lindgren. He began his 
career as a violinist in the court orchestra, and 
subsequently devoted himself to composition. 
In 1910 he became musical director at the 
University of Upsala, with the Students’ Choir 
of which institution he has undertaken several 
concert tours. 


Alfvén’s works include : 

3 Symphonies (F minor, D major and E major), 2 Symphonic 
Poems, and the Swedish rhapsody, Midsommarvaka (Mid- 
summer Vigil), for orchestra; Sten Sture, for chorus and 
orchestra; The Bells, for solo voice and orchestra; a Centenary 


March, a Triumphal March, a Cantata, a Romance for violin, and 
«a number of songs and piano pieces. E. B 
Ae . 


ALGAROTTI, Contr Francesco (b. Venice, 
Dec. 11, 1712; d. Pisa, May 3, 1764), a man 
of varied accomplishments and learning, who 
studied at the Nazarene College in Rome, and 
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the universities of Bologna and Venice. He 
travelled to Paris and London, and was for 
some yearsin high favour at the court of Berlin; 
ill-health compelled him to return to Italy 
about 1749. His place in the history of music 
is due to an important treatise, Saggio sopra 
l opera in musica, first published in 1755, and 
subsequently translated into French, English 
and German; he points out the many serious 
defects in the contemporary presentation of 
operas, and foresees an ideal theatre for operatic 
music, the description of which reads a a 
prophecy of Bayreuth. 

ALGAROTTI, Giovanni FRANCESCO, a 1éth- 
century composer. ‘Two books of his madri- 
gals were published at Venice in 1567 and 
1569 (Litner). 

ALGHISI, Paris FRANcEsco (6b. Brescia, 
June 19, 1666; d. Mar. 30, 1733), studied music 
under Orazio Polarolo and was for some time 
engaged at the Polish court; but returned to 
Brescia and entered the Order of the Minorites. 
His operas, ‘ Amor di Curzio per la patria’ and 
‘Il trionfo della continenza,’ were performed 
at Venice in 1699. Valentini mentions three 
more which were performed at Bologna be- 
tween 1703 and 1708. Valentini and Peroni 
mention also 2 oratorios, 1 cantata, 1 sonata 
da camera, but without further particulars 
(Hitner ; Feétis). 

ALGREEN, Sven, a Swedish savant of the 
18th century, published in vol. 19 of the 
Memoirs of the Swedish Academy his Descrip- 
tion du clavecin a tangentes du Dr. Brelin, 
décédé, et des additions qu’y a faites M. Scheffer 
(Fétis). 

ALI BABA, oU LES QUARANTE VOLEURS, 
opera by Cherubini. Produced Opéra, Paris, 
July 22, 1833. 

ALIO, Francisco (b. 1862; d. 1908), a 
Spanish composer, one of the forerunners of 
the Spanish national school. He composed a 
large number of songs and pianoforte pieces, 
which show the ‘ national idiom ’ derived from 
the conventionalised expression of the popular 
music of various parts of Spain. He was 
followed by GRANADOS, ALBENIZ, to a certain 
extent by Turrtna, and most Spanish com- 
posers down to Fata, who was the first to 
break away from the convention, and yet to 
write music which is profoundly Spanish in 


feeling. 5 ID 
ALIPRANDI. The Kreisarchiv of Munich 
enumerates several 18th-century violon- 


cellists of that name, but without giving 
their Christian names, which makes it diffi- 
cult to distinguish them. The best known 
were: (1) Bernarpo (b. Milan, 18th cent.), 
appointed violoncellist in the court chapel at 
Munich, Jan. 19, 1732: chamber composer, 
1737; Konzertmeister, 1750; also Kapell- 
meister. He wrote 3 operas, a masque, and a 
Stabat Mater for soprano and contralto with 
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orchestra. He was pensioned c. 1778, and was 
still receiving 500 guilders a year in 1780. 
(2) BeRNARDO, son of the former, was violon- 
cellist at the court, and wrote pieces for the 
viola da gamba in 1782. (3) GERHARD, violon- 
cellist in the court chapel, received an increase 
of salary in 1785. (4) Vincent (b. Bologna ; 
d. there, Feb. 28, 1828), a distinguished operatic 
tenor, is mentioned by Fétis as having ap- 
peared with success at the principal theatres 
in Italy. E. V. d. 8. 

ALISON, see ALLISON. 

ALKAN, (1) CHartes HENRI VALENTIN 
MorRHANGE, called Alkan (b. Paris, Nov. 30, 
1813; d. there, Mar. 29, 1888), pianist and 
composer, chiefly of études and caprices for 
his instrument. 

Alkan was admitted to the Conservatoire of 
Paris in his sixth year (1819) and remained 
there until 1830, during which term he was 
successful in several competitions, and left the 
institution with the first prize in 1826, and 
honourable mention at the Concours of the 
Institut in 1831. After a short visit to London 
in 1833 he settled as a master of the pianoforte 
at Paris. His published compositions mount 
up to opus 72, and include two concertos, 
several sonatas and duos, a trio, a large number 
of pieces caractéristiques, and transcriptions and 
songs. Amongst these his works for the 
pianoforte with pedals, known in France as 
the ‘ Pedalier grand,’ op. 64, 66, 69 and 72, 
take rank with his études. His astounding op. 
35 (12 études), op. 39 (12 études), and Trois 
grandes Etudes, (a) ‘Fantaisie pour la main 
gauche seule,’ (b) ‘ Introduction et finale pour 
la main droite seule,’ (c) ‘ Etude & mouvement 
semblable et perpétuel pour les deux mains,’ 
belong to the then most modern development 
of the technique of the instrument. Though 
they cannot stand comparison in point of 
beauty and absolute musical value with the 
études of Chopin and Liszt, yet, like those of 
Anton Rubinstein, which are in some respects 
akin to them, they have a valid claim to be 
studied ; for they present technical specialities 
nowhere else to be found in the music of their 
date. E. D. 

(2) His brother, Napot&on MoRrHANGE 
(b. Paris, Feb. 2, 1826; d. Mar. 1888), was a 
good pianist and composer of piano pieces. 

‘ALLA BREVE (Ital.). The expression alla 
breve, placed at the beginning of a composition, 
has been variously interpreted. Some have 
understood it to mean a rhythm of one breve 
to a bar, while others, translating the words 
‘alla breve’ literally into ‘in short fashion,’ 
understand by it a rhythm of either two or four 
beats in a bar, but at a double rate of move- 
ment, semibreves being taken at about the 
speed of ordinary minims, and so on. In 
favour of this latter view is the fact that the 
signature of alla breve time is always the semi- 
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circle crossed by a vertical stroke, (2, which is 
the ‘ diminutio simplex in tempus imperfectum’ 
of early measured music, where the stroke 
through the signature was used to indicate that 
each note was to be halved in time- value, 7.e. the 
rate of the movement doubled. Both views 
agree in the most important particular, namely, 
that compositions marked ‘alla breve,’ or, 
even when not so marked, if provided with the 
distinctive time-signature, must be performed 
twice as fast as if simply marked with the sign 
of common time, @ or 4-4. And with regard 
to the opinion which holds that compositions 
alla breve ought to be written in bars of the 
value of a breve, it may be urged that in spite 
of the undoubted fact that most of such com- 
positions have but one semibreve in the bar, 
it is possible that this method of writing may 
have been intended to represent merely the 
division of the original alla breve bar into two 
halves, for convenience of reading. Moreover, 
it is certain that the expression alla breve has 
never been applied to movements in triple time, 
although if it had had reference merely to the 
rate of movement this would have been per- 
fectly possible. F. T.; addns. 8. T. Ww. 
ALLA CAPPELLA, see A CAPPELLA. 
ALLACCI, Lrons (0. island of Chios, 1586 ; 
d. Jan. 19, 1669), of Greek parentage. He 
went to Rome at nine years of age, and in 1661 
became ‘custode’ of the Vatican Library. 
His name is worth preserving for his Dram- 
maturgia (Rome, 1666) a catalogue of Italian 
musical dramas produced up to that year, 
indispensable for the history of Italian opera. 
A new edition, carried down to 1755, appeared 
at Venice in that year. Freher mentions also 
De melodis Graecorum as a work of his (Q.-L.). 
F. G. 
ALL’ ANTICO (Ital.), ‘ in the ancient style.’ 
ALLARGANDO (Ital.), ‘ becoming broader,’ 
a term indicating an increased dignity of style, 
with maintained or increased power, as well as 
a decided slackening of the pace, which, by 
itself, would be marked ‘ rallentando.’ 
ALLEGRANTI, Mappatena, a singer of the 
18th century, who after considerable early 
success appears to have outlived her vogue. 
She was a pupil of Holtzbauer of Mannheim, 
and appeared for the first time at Venice in 
1771. After singing at other theatres in Italy, 
she went in 1774 to Germany, where she con- 
tinued to perform at Mannheim and Ratisbon 
till the year 1779, when she returned to Venice. 
She sang there at the theatre of San Samuele 
during the Carnival, and eventually came to 
England in 1781. Here she was enthusiastic- 
ally admired in her first opera, the ‘ Viag- 
giatori felici’ of Anfossi. At the end of her 
second season she went to Dresden, where the 
Elector engaged her at a salary of a thousand 
ducats. She came a second time to London, 
many years later, and reappeared in Cimarosa’s 
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‘Matrimonio segreto,’ but was a complete 
failure. She performed in oratorio in 1799, 
A pretty portrait of Allegranti is engraved by 
Bartolozzi, after Cosway. J. M. 

ALLEGRETTO (Ital.), a diminutive of 
allegro, and as a time-indication somewhat 
slower than the latter, and also faster than 
andante. Like allegro it is frequently com- 
bined with other words, ¢.g. allegretto modera- 
to, allegretto vivace, allegretto ma non troppo, 
allegretto scherzando, etc., either modifying the 
pace or describing the character of the music. 
The word is also used as the name of a move- 
ment, and in this sense is especially to be often 
found in the works of Beethoven. Re P 

ALLEGRI, Domenico (b. Rome, 2nd half of 
16th cent.), maestro di cappella at Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, Rome, from Apr. 3, 1610, to 1629. 
According to Fétis he published a book of 
motetti a 2-5 v. at Rome in 1638. His work, 
‘De modis quos expositis in choris’ (Rome, 
1617), isone of the first in which the accompany- 
ing instruments are written on separate staves. 
It contains a solo each for soprano and bass 
and a duet for two tenors, all accompanied 
by violins, which, in the case of the soli, are 
muted—a very early example of the use of 
mutes. . BE. V. d. S. 

ALLEGRI, Fitrepo (6. July 18, 1786), pupil 
of the learned musician, Father Braccini, 
teacher at the seminary and maestro di cappella 
at the church of St. Michael, Florence. He 
wrote a Requiem a 4 v. with orchestra, and 
other church music highly praised by Fétis. 

ALLEGRI, Giovanni Battista, according 
to the title-page of his ‘ Motetti a voce sola 
con 2 vv. e vel. col B. per Il organo,’ op. 1 
(Venice, 1700), was at that time maestro and 
organist at Arzignano, near Vicenza. LHitner 
mentions several other works, chiefly church 
music. 

ALLEGRI, Gregorio (b. Rome, 1582 ; 
d. there, Feb. 17, 1652), a famous composer of 
Latin church music. He was a_beneficed 
priest attached to the cathedral of Fermo, a 
member of the same family which produced 
Correggio the painter, and important as a com- 
poser of the Roman School of church music. 

He was a pupil of the two brothers NANINI 
(q.v.), inasmuch as he was a chorister under 
G. Bernardino at the church of 8. Luigi dei 
Francesi (1591-96) and also belonged to the 
school founded by G. Maria. 

As a tenor he sang in festivals at S. Luigi 
(1601-4) (Riemann). During his residence at 
Fermo he acted as chorister and composer to 
the cathedral. Certain Motetti and Concerti 
which he published at this time attracted the 
notice of Pope Urban VIII., who appointed him, 
on Dec. 6, 1629, to a vacancy among the Can- 
tori of his chapel. This post he held until his 
death. 

His name 1s most commonly associated with 
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a Miserere for nine voices in two choirs, sung 
annually in the Pontifical Chapel during Holy 
Week, and held to be one of the most beautiful 
compositions which have ever been dedicated 
to the service of the Church. There was a time 
when it was so much treasured that to copy it 
was a crime punishable with excommunication. 
Not that its possession was even thus confined 
to the Sistine Chapel. Three authorised copies 
are recorded before 1770, one for the Emperor 
Leopold I., one for the King of Portugal and a 
third for Padre Martini. Burney got a copy 
and printed it.!. Mozart (1770) took down the 
notes while the choir were singing it, and Choron 
managed to insert it in his ‘ Collection’ of 
pieces used in Rome during Holy Week. Leo- 
pold I.2 sent to the Pope a formal request for 
a copy of it, which was granted to him. The 
Emperor had the work performed with much 
ceremony by the choir of the Imperial Chapel 
at Vienna. The effect, however, was so dis- 
appointing that he conceived himself the victim 
of a trick upon the part of the copyist, and 
complained to the Pope that some inferior com- 
position had been palmed off upon him. The 
fact was that the value of this very delicate 
work depends almost entirely upon its execu- 
tion, and upon certain traditional abbellimenti 
(ornaments) which give a peculiarly pathetic 
quality to many passages. Without them 
it is simple almost to the point of apparent 
insipidity, and it only assumes its true char- 
acter when sung by the one choir which 
received and has retained as traditions the 
original directions of its author. In the Sistine 
Chapel it has ever commanded the enthusiasm 
of musicians for a certain indescribable pro- 
fundity of sadness, and a rhythmical adapta- 
tion to the words about which it is woven but 
which, in spite of its apparent simplicity, are so 
difficult to produce that no fraud was necessary 
to account for the imperial failure at Vienna. 
The effects of Allegri’s Miserere are like the 
aroma of certain delicate vintages which always 
perishes in transit: although in Rome, to 
turn to a metaphor of Baini’s, they have never 
shown a wrinkle of old age.* (See Mus. 7., 
1885, p. 455). An edition including these 
abbellimenti was published by ALFIERI (q.v.) in 
1840. The example‘ on next page, in which 
the embellished cadences are printed in small 
type sufficiently shows their nature. 

As the man’s music so was the man. Adami 
of Bolsena says that he was of a singular gentle- 
ness and sweetness of soul and habit. He died 
at a ripe old age, and was laid in 8. Maria in 
Vallicella, in the burial-place belonging to the 
Papal Choir. 


1 Burney probably got his copy from Santarelli the singer, but 
compared it with that of Martini before publishing it in La musica 
della Settimana Santa (1790). From that work (now scarce) it was 
reproduced in Novello’s Music of Holy Week. 

4 Santarelli related this story. 

3 ‘Senza aver contratto ruga di vecchiezza.’ 

4 Quoted by Rockstro under MisERERE in previous editions of 
this Dictionary. 
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Et a pec-ca-to 


His published works consist chiefly of two 
volumes of ‘ Concertini’ (1618 and 1619) and 
two of ‘ Motetti ’ (1621), all printed by Soldi of 
Rome. Some stray Motetti of his were, how- 
ever, inserted by Fabio Constantini in a collec- 
tion entitled, ‘Scelta di motetti di diversi 
eccellentissimi autori, a due, tre, quattro, e 
cinque voci.’ But the Archives of S. Maria in 
Vallicella are rich in his manuscripts, as are 
also the Library of the Collegio Romano and 
the Collection of the Papal Choir. The 
library of the Abbé Santini contained the 
scores of various pieces by him, including 
Magnificats, ‘Improperia,’ ‘ Lamentazioni’ and 
*Motetti.’ Kircher too in his ‘ Musurgia ’ has 
transcribed an extfact from his instrumental 
works. A ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus’ by him for 
four voices is included in the ‘ Musica Divina’ 
of Proske (Liber Motettorum, No. Ix.). 

E. H. P., with addns. 

ALLEGRI, LorEnzo, a composer who lived 
at Florence in 1618, according to the dedica- 
tion to the Grand Duke of Toscana of a book 


1 The accidentals in brackets seem due to the taste of individual, 
probably late, singers. 
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ALLEMANDE 69 
of instrumental and vocal music published 
at Venice. Ant. Brunelli’s Scherzi (1614) 
contain a song by Lorenzo Allegri, and his 
song, ‘Como ch’ in biondo’ (1618), was re- 
published in the Leipziger Zeitung, 1869, 221. 
E. v. d. 8. 
ALLEGRO (Ital.). The literal meaning of 
this word is ‘ cheerful,’ and it is in this sense 
that it is employed as the title of Milton’s well- 
known poem. In music, however, it has the 
signification of ‘ lively ’ primarily in the sense 
of quick, and is often combined with other 
words which would make nonsense with it in 
its original meaning—e.g. allegro agitato e con 
disperazione (Clementi, ‘ Didone abbandonato’). 
When unaccompanied by any qualifying word 
allegro indicates a rate of speed nearly inter- 
mediate between andante and presto. There 
is, however, no other time indication which is 
so frequently modified by the addition of other 
words. (See Tempo: Italian terms.) The 
word allegro is also used as the name of a piece 
of music, either a separate piece (e.g. Chopin’s 
‘Allegro de Concert,’ op. 46), or as the first 
movement of a large instrumental composition. 
(See SympHony and Sonata.) E. P. 
ALLEMANDE (Fr.) (Eng. forms, ALMAND, 
ALMAIN). (1) One of the movements of the 
SUITE (q.v.) and, as its name implies, of German 
origin. Thoinot Arbeau in his Orchésographie 
has left a description of the Allemande as 
a slow dance already antiquated, familiar to 
the Germans ; Mersenne mentions it as obsolete 
in his time and Bronsard (Dictionary of Music) 
describes it as a grave symphony generally in 
2or4time. The Allemande of the Suite does 
not appear to be founded on the dance form. 
It is a piece of moderate rapidity in common 
time, and beginning usually with one short 
note, generally a quaver or semiquaver, at the 
end of the bar. 


J. 8. Bacu, Suites 


betes — — say al 


Anglaises, 


Sometimes instead of one there are three 
short notes at the beginning: as in Handel’s 
Suites, Book i., No. 5. 

The music frequently consists of a highly 
figurate melody, with a comparatively simple 
accompaniment. Suites are occasionally met 
with which have no allemande (e.g. Bach’s 
Partita in B minor), but where it is introduced 
it is always, unless preceded by a prelude, the 
first movement of a suite. The allemande 
always consists of two parts, each of which is 
repeated ; the second is frequently longer than 
the first ; Bach, however, mostly makes them 
of the same length. (See TEuTSCH.) 

(2) The word is also usedas equivalent to the 
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Deutscher Tanz—a dance in triple time, closely 
resembling the waltz. Specimens of this 
species of allemande are to be seen in Beet- 
hoven’s ‘12 Deutsche Tanze, fir Orchester,’ 
the first of which begins thus : 


ror ae va a 

It has no relation whatever to the allemande 
spoken of above, being of Swabian origin. 

(3) The name is also applied to a German 
national dance of a lively character in 2-4 time, 
similar to the CONTREDANSE. 

Ey Pes sacl ans. on iee be 

ALLEN, Henry Rosrnson (6. Cork, 1809 ; 
d. Shepherd’s Bush, Nov. 27, 1876), a baritone 
singer, who made a reputation on the English 
stage. 

He was educated at the R.A.M. and first 
attracted public attention by his performance 
on Feb. 5, 1842, of Damon on the production 
of ‘Acis and Galatea’ under Macready at 
Drury Lane. In the early part of 1846 he was 
engaged at Drury Lane, where he played, Feb. 3, 
Basilius on production of Macfarren’s ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ Apropos of this part, Chorley, in 
the Atheneum, considered him, both as singer 
and actor, as the most complete artist on the 
English operatic stage. 

Allen retired early from public life, and 
devoted himself to teaching and the composi- 
tion of ballads, two of which became popular, 

z. ‘ The Maid of Athens’ and ‘ When we two 


parted.’ (See Rev. J. E. Cox, Musical 
Recollections.) APO: 
ALLEN, SrrR Huvuen Percy, Mus.D. 


(b. Reading, Dec. 23, 1869), professor of music 
in the University of Oxford and director of the 
R.C.M., occupies a more prominent position in 
English musical life than is accounted for by 
his holding of these two important offices. 
His is a position of authority attained largely 
by the exercise of personal qualities which lie 
outside purely musical abilities, qualities most 
readily summed up as driving-force. 

Allen was born and brought up at Reading, 
and his education in music was from the first 
in the school of experience. At eleven years of 
age (1880) he became organist of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Reading, and between then and 1892, 
when he was elected organ scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, his appointments included 
the organistships of Tilehurst Church (1884) 
and Eversley Church (1886), an assistant music 
mastership at Wellington College (1887) and 
the assistant organistship of Chichester Cathe- 
dral in the same year. A wider life began for 
him when he reached Cambridge. He was 
beyond the average age of freshmen at the Uni- 
versity ; he had come there to work, but in his 
own way. He gave an undertaking to his tutor 
that he would present himself for his schools at 
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the proper periods, but bargained that he 
should not be required to attend lectures. 
The bargain was kept with satisfactory results. 
He had already taken his B.Mus. degree at 
Oxford when he went up to Cambridge. He 
graduated B.A. there and D.Mus. at Oxford in 
1889. From the first at Cambridge his stimu- 
lating influence was felt, both within and 
beyond his college. He gave performances of 
Bach cantatas in his college chapel and laid 
the foundation of his justly earned reputation 
as a conductor of Bach. Subsequently he held 
appointments as organist of St. Asaph’s 
Cathedral (1897) and Ely Cathedral (1898), and 
although at each of them only a short time he 
put new life into the Cathedral traditions by 
giving performances of such important works 
as Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ and Bach’s ‘St. 
Matthew Passion.’ In 1901 he was appointed 
organist of New College, Oxford, and here he 
settled down to seventeen years of untiring 
effort for the development of music in the 
University. He maintained the choir of New 
College Chapel at a high level and gave 
innumerable special performances of music, 
ranging from the Passions of Schiitz (of whose 
work he made a specially close study) and the 
masses of Palestrina to works by contem- 
porary composers. He conducted the choral 
societies of both town and University, and 
amalgamated them to such good purpose that 
Oxford was provided with a constant succes- 
sion of choral concerts of the highest class. 
He founded an amateur orchestra which 
attained a correspondingly high level, and he 
even succeeded in producing a series of stage 
performances of Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio’ given 
almost entirely by members of the University. 

Allen was made a Fellow of New College in 
1908 and Choragus to the University in 1909. 
The implied condition of the first of these 
appointments was that he should undertake 
some definite musical research, but such work 
is not in Allen’s line, and he presently resigned 
the emoluments of the Fellowship rather than 
give himself to scholastic work. The latter, 
however, enabled him to achieve a revolution 
in the conduct of musical examinations at 
Oxford, and to produce a scheme for the prac- 
tical training of music students within the 
University which has already had far-reaching 
results. His work as conductor in Oxford 
reached its climax before the war in the four 
days’ Bach Festival given there in 1914. 
Meantime, however, he had become known in 
London as conductor of the London Bach 
Choir (1907), and in 1913 he was invited to 
conduct the Mass in B minor and other works 
at the famous Leeds Festival. He had 
achieved more than a local reputation, yet it 
was probably a surprise to many when on the 
death of Sir Hubert Parry (1918) Allen suc- 
ceeded him as director of the Royal College of 
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Music in London. None who knew the man, 
however, doubted the wisdom of the appoint- 
ment. Allen was exactly suited to give the 
sort of leadership needed at that moment in 
that place. Like every other educational 
institution in the country, the Royal College of 
Music was being flooded with new students 
after a period of inevitable stagnation during 
the war. Allen had to remodel the training 
and enlarge and re-form his staff to meet the 
requirements of a new age. Fortunately his 
long friendship with Parry had taught him 
what it was essential to preserve in the tra- 
ditions of the place, and he has directed its 
destinies in a wise spirit of enterprising con- 
servatism. While he can be drastic where 
reform is needed he has never succumbed to 
iconoclasm. The year 1918 began an entirely 
new period of Allen’s career. Naturally he 
resigned the organistship of New College on 
his appointment at the Royal College of Music. 
But he had succeeded sir Walter Parratt 
(retired) as professor of music at Oxford. He 
realised that the two posts would claim all his 
available energy. He conducted the London 
Bach Choir in a four days’ festival of Bach’s 
music (Apr. 1920), and then resigned the con- 
ductorship which he had held for 13 years. He 
consented to conduct at the Leeds Festival of 
1922 only in order that he might give a com- 
memorative performance of some of Parry’s 
works, and he has done more than any man 
to keep Parry’s work before a public not too 
readily responsive to its beauties. He con- 
ducted part of the Leeds Festival (including 
Bach’s B minor Mass) again in 1925, but for 
the rest, the R.C.M. and the music of the Uni- 
versity have become his life. In the former his 
power of stimulating the energies of others has 
had full scope ; in the latter he has converted 
the professorship into a practical directorate. 
He does not merely lecture and examine ; he 
makes music with his students. The Oxford 
Festival of 1922 contained every type of music 
from folk-song and dance to symphonic con- 
certs, and from a cappella singing to ballets 
written for and danced by members of the 
University. He organised a similar festival 
in Oxford in 1926 to commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of the Hryruer foundation. Allen 
was knighted in 1920. Since he settled in 
London he has been much in request for ad- 
ministrative work of various kinds. As member 
of the Committee of Management of the 
Royal Choral Society, a director of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society and chairman of the 
British Music Society, he has exerted an 
important influence on the musical life of 
London. An admirable character study of 
Allen by Edward J. Dent was published in The 
Music Bulletin, Jan. 1923. 

See Bacu Cuorr ; Oxrorp ; RoyAL COLLEGE 
oF Music; PRoFEssor. veh 
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ALLGEMEINE MUSIKALISCHE ZEIT- 
UNG. See Lerpzic and PER1opicaLs, MUSICAL. 

ALLIN, Norman (b. Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Nov. 19, 1885), a bass singer of unusual 
distinction. 

On winning, at the age of 20, the Lancashire 
County Council scholarship (£60 a year for 3 
years), at the Manchester Royal College of 
Music, he studied singing there first with John 
Acton and afterwards with Francis Harford. 
He made his first appearance at a Brand Lane- 
Wagner concert, at Manchester, and his first 
appearance on the stage at the Aldwich 
Theatre, London, in 1916 under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Beginning with minor parts—the 
aged Hebrew in ‘Samson and Delilah,’ followed 
by. the Ragman in ‘ Louise ’—he soon had 
more important work. He sang Chaliapin’s 
part in ‘ Khovachina ’ when that work was first 
done in English at Drury Lane. He achieved 
a wider fame when he sang Gurnemanz in 
Beecham’s production of ‘ Parsifal’ in English 
at Covent Garden on Nov. 17, 1919. Since then 
Allin has been one of the busiest of singers, 
both in the concert-room and the opera-house. 
He isa director of the British National Opera 
Company. His Gurnemanz—heard again at 
Covent Garden in 1922 and Feb. 1924—is one 
of the outstanding achievements of our native 
8. H. PB. 

ALLISON (Attson), (1) RicHarp, one 
of the minor composers of madrigals, etc., of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean eras. 

His name first occurs as a contributor to T. 
East’s ‘ Whole Booke of Psalms,’ 1592. A few 
years later he published on his own account 
‘The Psalmes of David in Meter,’ 1599, a 
collection of old church tunes harmonised by 
himself in four parts, with an accompaniment 
for the ‘lute, orpharyon, citterne, or base 
violl,’ and important as being one of the earliest 
to give the melody in the cantus or soprano 
part—the usual practice being to give it to the 
tenor. Allison advertises it ‘to be solde at 
his house in the Duke’s-place near Alde-gate,’ 
and dedicates it to the Countess of Warwick. 
It is ushered forth by some complimentary 
verses by John Dowland, the celebrated per- 
former on the lute, and others. He appears 
to have been patronised by Sir John Scuda- 
more, to whom he dedicated his collection of 
partsongs entitled, ‘ An Howres Recreation in 
Musicke, apt for Instrumentes and Voyces,’ 
1606. This publication contains ‘a prayer’ 
set to music ‘ for the long preservation of the 
king and his posteritie,’ and ‘a thanksgiving 
for the deliverance of the whole estate from the 
late conspiracie ’"—the Gunpowder Plot. 

The book consists of 24 songs, 10 for 4 voices, 
the remainder for 5. Not all are separate 
songs; for example, numbers 3 to 7 represent 
5 verses of the same poem. Fellowes (English 
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approach the standard of the great composers 
of the School.’ Original editions of Allison’s 
work are to be found in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian and R.C.M. Libraries. Some MS. 
lute compositions are in the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 31, 392), in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library (Dd. iii. 18, and Dd. xiii. 11), and 
in the Oxford Music School collection. 

(2) Ropert, probably a relative of RIcHARD, 
was a gentleman of the Chapel Royal. After 
serving in the royal establishment for 20 years 
he sold his place, Feb. 8, 1609-10, to Humphry 
Bache (Allison’s publications; Camd. Soc. 
Cheque-Bk. of Chap. Royal). 

E. F. R., with addns. 

ALLITSEN, Frances (b. 1849; d. Oct. 2, 
1912), had considerable talent as a composer of 
songs, some of which were very popular in 
England. She was educated at the G.S.M. and 
appeared as a singer in 1882. Her patriotic 
song, ‘ There’s a land,’ was widely sung about 
the time of the South African War (1899). ‘A 
song of Thanksgiving’ was for a time equally 
famous. C. 

ALLON, Henry ErskKINE (b. Canonbury, 
1864; d. Apr. 3, 1897), a composer chiefly of 
choral works. 

He was the son of an eminent nonconformist 
preacher, the Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., and was 


educated at Reading and Trinity College, Cam-. 


bridge. He studied composition with Corder, 
and produced a good deal of chamber music, 
pianoforte solos, etc. Several books of his 
songs were published. His cantatas and choral 
ballads were : 


‘May Margaret,’ 1889; ‘Annie of Lochroyan,’ 1890, produced at 
the Philharmonic, 1893; ‘The Childe of Elle,’ 1891; ‘The Maid of 
Colonsay,’ 1894; ‘Sir Nicholas,’ 1895; and ‘The Oak of Geismar,’ 
1895. 


This last was given by the Highbury Phil- 
harmonic Society only a short time before the 
composer’s death. M. 

ALL’ OTTAVA (Ital.), ‘in the octave.’ (1) 
In pianoforte music a passage marked all’ 8va. 
(or merely 8va.) is to be played an octave higher 
than written, if the sign is placed above the 
notes, an octave lower if placed below them. 
In the latter case the more accurate indication 
8va. bassa is frequently employed. The dura- 
tion of the transposition is shown by a dotted 
line, and when the notes are again to be played 
as written, the word loco (Lat.), ‘ in its place,’ is 
put over (or under) the music. (2) In orches- 
tral scores, especially manuscripts, all’ 8va. 
signifies that one instrument plays in octaves 
with another, either above or below. (3) In 
playing from a figured bass the term shows that 
no harmonies are to be employed, and that the 
upper parts merely double the bass in octaves. 
In this case it is equivalent to TASTO SOLO, 

E. P. 

ALL’ UNISONO (Ital., abbreviated Unis.), 
‘in unison.’ In orchestral scores this term is 
used to show that two or more instruments, 


ALMEIDA 


the parts of which are written upon the same 
stave, are to play in unison. In modern scores 
the words @ due, a tre, etc., are more frequently 
employed. (See ABBREVIATIONS.) 

ALMAHIDE, opera by an anonymousauthor 
and composer, performed at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, Jan. 1710, the year of 
Handel’s arrival in England. Burney (Hist. 
iv. 211) considers that the style of the music 
resembles Bononcini, and remarks that it was 
the first opera performed in England wholly in 
Italian and by Italian singers, who were 
Nicolini, Valentini, Cassani, Margarita de 
lEpine and Isabelle Girardeau. There were 
intermezzi in English between the acts, but 
the opera itself was entirely in Italian. Mt 
MANCINI, Francesco. ) 

ALMAINE & CO., Dd’, see GouLpine & Co. 

ALMEIDA, FR. FERNANDO DE (6. Lisbon, 
1618 ?; d. Thomar, Mar. 21, 1660), Portuguese 
composer, and pupil of Duarte Loso (q.v.). 
He became a monk, and was admitted to the 
monastery of Thomar in 1638. His composi- 
tions, including a Mass for 12 v., Lamentations, 
Responsoria, and Miserere, were in the library 
of John IV. at Lisbon, but were burnt in the 
earthquake of 1755. oi Ra 

ALMEIDA, Francisco ANTONIO DE (Ist half 
of 18th century), one of the first Portuguese 
composers to write Italian opera. The fashion 
was set in 1708, when King John V. married a 
daughter of the Emperor Leopold of Austria, 
Portuguese musicians were sent to study in 
Italy, among whom was Antonio Texeira (a 
contemporary of Francisco d’Almeida) who 
went to Rome in 1717; and it is conjectured 
that d’Almeida followed him. 

The following operas are known : 


1. La Spinalba ovvero il Vecchio Matto. Dramma comico da 
rappresentarsi nel Real Palazzo di Lisbona per il Carnovale di 
quest’ anno 1739. Posto in Musica per Francisco Antonio 
d’ Almeyda. 

(Bibl. da Ajuda, autograph. Opera in 3 acts, scored for 2 ob., 
2 re str. and continuo.) 


La Pazienza di Socrate. Atto terzo. Di Francisco Antonio 
d’ aout 
(Bib). da Ajuda. 3rd act only. The printed libretto states that 


it was performed in the Royal Palace at Carnival time, 1733. The 
3rd act ends in a concerted finale.) 


Printed librefti exist of the following : 
(0785) 
Written for the birthday 


of Dofia Barbara de Braganza, the pupil of Domenico Scarlatti, who 
had become Queen of Spain in 1746. 


La Finta Pazza, dramma per musica. 
Le Virtt trionfanti : Serenata. (1738. 
L ‘Ippolito : Serenata a sei voci (1752). 


A number of sacred works by this composer 
are preserved in the archives of Lisbon 
Cathedral. Ji, Bet 

ALMEIDA, P Ianactio ANTONIO DE 
(b. Guimaraes, Feb. 18, 1760; d. S. Pedro de 
Penedono, Oct. 25, 1825), a Portuguese com- 
poser and ecclesiastic, mestre de capella in the 
Cathedral of Braga, who wrote a quantity of 
church music and achieved the dignity of 
abbot. His works, including a Requiem and 
Stabat Mater, are said to be preserved in MS. 
in the National Library at Lisbon and in the 
library of the Archbishop of Braga. J, B, T, 


ALMENRADER 


ALMENRADER, Kart (db. near Dusseldorf, 
Oct. 3, 1786; d. Biebrich, Sept. 14, 1843), a 
bassoon-player who improved the instrument in 
various ways, wrote a pamphlet on it and com- 
posed concertos, etc, with string accompani- 
ment. 

He became professor in the Cologne music 
school in 1810, and in 1812 was engaged in the 
theatre orchestra at Frankfort-on-Main. After 
fulfilling various military appointments in the 
campaign of 1815-16, he started a manufactory 
of wind instruments in Cologne, but gave it up 
after two years and entered the band of the 
Duke of Nassau at Biebrich. (Riemann.) 

ALMERIE (anagram of Lemaire), a kind 
of lute invented by Jean Lemaire (M. de 
Marolles, Mémoires, 1755, iii. 206). 

ALMEYDA, Cartos FRANCISCO DE 
(6. Burgos, 2nd half of 18th cent.), Spanish 
violinist and composer, in the service of the 
King. Six quartets by him were published by 
Pleyel in 1798 ; while a ‘ Sinfonia ’ for 2 violas, 
‘ Violetta,’ 2 oboes, 2 corni di caccia, and bass, 
exists in MS. at Dresden. Dabad: 

ALMOROX, JuAN (c. 1500), a Spanish com- 
poser of both secular and sacred music. Three 
villancicos by him (for 4 v.) are printed in the 
‘Cancionero musical de los siglos XV. y XVL.,’ 
published by Barbieri from the MS. in the 
Royal Library at Madrid. One of these (No. 
340, ‘Gaeta nos es subjeta’) refers to the 
capture of Gaeta, which surrendered to the 
Spaniards in 1504. Religious compositions by 
Almorox exist in MS. in the Cathedral of 
Tarazona. Bal 

ALNAES, Evyviyp (b. Frederikstown, Nor- 
way), pupil of Ivar Holter, at Christiania, and 
of Carl Reinecke, Leipzig, 1892-95, organist at 
Christiania, composer of orchestral and choral 
works, chamber music and songs. 

ALOISI (Atovisio, ALovisius, ALOyYSIUs), 
Giovanni Battista (b. Bologna, c. 1565), a 
Minorite friar, bachelor of theology and 
director of music. He composed motets, 
sacred concertos, 4-8-part litanies, etc. 

ALOYSON, M. Anauus, an English 16th/ 
17th-century composer. Fuhrmann published 
in his lute-book, 1615, a pavane of his. 

ALPENHORN (AtpPHOoRN), an instrument 
with a cupped mouthpiece, of wood and 
bark, used by the mountaineers in Switzerland 
and many other countries to convey signals 
and to produce simple melodies. It is nearly 
straight, and three or more feet in length. 
Those in the Museum at South Kensington 
measure 7 ft. 5 in. and 7 ft. 11 in. long. 
(See PLATE LXXXIII. No. 9.) 

There is a Swedish instrument of this kind 
called Lur; another, of kindred nature used in 
the Himalayas; and another by the Indians 
of South America. 

The notes produced are evidently only the 


open harmonics of the tube, somewhat modified | 
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by the material of which it is made, and by the 
smallness of the bore in relation to its length. 
. W. H. S. 

ALPHABET. The musical alphabet, which 
serves as the designation of all musical sounds, 
consists of the seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G, and, in German, H in addition. In the 
natural scale (7.e. the scale without sharps or 
flats) the order of these letters is as follows: 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B(or, in German, H),C. For 
the cause of this apparently arbitrary arrange- 
ment see NOTATION. 

ALPHORN, see ALPENHORN,. 

ALQUEN, (1) Perer CorneEtius JOHANN D’ 
(6. Arnsberg, Westphalia, 1795), studied medi- 
cine at Berlin, and music under Bernhardt, 
Klein and Zelter. He settled as doctor at Miil- 
heim on the Rhine, but gave up his practice 
to devote himself entirely to composition. 
His songs became very popular. (2) FREDERIC 
A. E., his younger brother (b. 1810; d. London, 
June 18, 1887), studied music under Ferdinand 
Ries. He went to Brussels in 1827 as teacher 
of music, but settled in London on the outbreak 
of the Revolution in 1830, where he published 
several compositions both for the violin and 
the pianoforte. nve dys, 

ALSAGER, Tuomas Massa (b. 1779; d. Nov. 
15, 1846), one of the family of Alsager, of 
Alsager, Cheshire. He was for many years 
a proprietor and one of the leading men in the 
management of The Times, being especially 
concerned in all that related to music and the 
collection of mercantile and foreign news. The 
professionally trained musical critic, added at 
his suggestion to the staff of The Times, was the 
first employed on any daily paper. 

He was the intimate friend of Lamb, the 
Burneys, Wordsworth, Talfourd, Leigh Hunt, 
Mendelssohn, Moscheles, and many other 
celebrities. But what entitles him to mention 
here was his intense devotion to music, to 
which he gave all the leisure he could spare 
from a busy life. His practical ability in music 
was very great, and it is a fact that he could 
perform on all the instruments in the orchestra. 
The frequent private concerts given by the 
Queen Square Select Society at his residence 
in London were long remembered by his many 
musical friends, and were the means of intro- 
ducing to this country many works and foreign 
musicians. The great Mass in D of Beethoven 
was given there, for the first time in England, 
Dec. 24, 1832, under the direction of Moscheles 
(Mus. T'., 1902, p. 236). There, on Mar. 28, 
1834, took place the first performance in 
England of Cherubini’s Requiem, principal 
soprano Mrs. H. R. Bishop (see BISHOP) ; 
first violin Spagnoletti. In 1843 the society 
held a special musical festival in honour of 
Spohr, who himself led three pieces. One 
object of the society was to establish a taste 
for Beethoven’s chamber music, by performing 
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it in the most perfect manner attainable. It 
was divided into two classes, one called the 
pianoforte and the other the violin class, and 
separate evenings were devoted to each kind 
of composition, special attention being be- 
stowed on those least known to the public. 
Sivori attempted quartet-playing for the first 
time at these private concerts, which ulti- 
mately resulted in the series of chamber con- 
certs given publicly in Harley Street in 1845 
and 1846, and called the Beethoven Quartet 
Society, the whole being due to the enthusiasm, 
knowledge and munificence of Alsager. 
ALSCHER, Josrepu, famous contrabass 
player who was considered a rival of Drago- 
netti, Miller of Darmstadt and Bottesini. 
He appeared with great success as a virtuoso 
on his instrument in Italy between 1830 and 
1837: afterwards he toured in Germany, appear- 
ing among other places at Leipzig and Prague, 
where he appears to have finally settled (Fétis). 
Mendel speaks of him as still living in 1870. 
He employed the compass of his instrument 
up to the higher registers of the violoncello. 
Bavadas; 
ALSHALABI, Monammep (surnamed His- 
PALENSIS), early 15th-century Arabian musician. 
The library of the Escurial contains a MS. of 
his dated 1415: Opus de licito musicorum 
instrumentorum usu, musices censura et apo- 
logia inscriptum, eorum scilicet in primis, quae 
per ea tempora apud Arabos Hispanos obtinuere 
quaeque ad triginta et unum ibidem enumerat 
auctor diligentissimus, etc. 
historically very important work has not yet 
deen published. E. v..d.'s. 
ALSLEBEN, Jutius (b. Berlin, Mar. 24, 
1832; d. there, Dec. 8, 1894), studied orien- 
talia at Berlin, took a degree at Kiel, then de- 
voted himself entirely to music, studying under 
Leuchtenberg, Zech and 8. Dehn. He was 
pianoforte teacher at Berlin; in 1865 president 
of the Berliner Tonkiinstler-Verein ; and in 
1879 co-founder and president of the Musik- 
lehrer-Verein. In 1872 he received the title of 
Professor. He was editor of the Harmonie for 
several years from 1874, and published 12 
lectures on musical history (1862); Kleines 
Tonkinstler-Lexicon (1864) ; Ueber die Entwick- 
lung des Klavierspiels (1870); Licht- und 
Wendepunkte in der Musik (1880). 8. v. d. s. 
ALSTEDT (Atstepius), Jonann HEINRICH 
(6. Bellersbach, near Herborn, Nassau; 
d. Weissenburg, Transylvania). He became pro- 
fessor of theology and philology at Bellersbach. 
In his Enzyklopddie der gesammten Wissen- 
schaften (1610) he deals largely with music, 
and the Hlementale musicum, which forms part 
of his EHlementale mathematicum (1611), was in 
1664 translated into English by John Birch- 
ensha. The eighth part of his Methodus ad- 
mirandorum mathematicorum (1613) treats also 
to a great extent of music. BV dan: 
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ALT. The notes in the octave above the 
treble stave, beginning with the G, are said to 
be in alt, and those in the next octave in 
altissimo. (See StAVELESS NOTATION.) 

ALTE MEISTER, a collection of forty 
pieces of the 17th and 18th centuries, edited for 
the PF. by E. Pauer, published by Breitkopf 
& Hartel. References to this collection will be 
found among the writings of the older con- 
tributors to this Dictionary. It has now (1926) 
been superseded by more exhaustive collec- 
tions. C. 

ALTENBURG, the name of two famous 
trumpet-players, father and son, of the 18th 
century. 

(1) Jonann Caspar (d. 1761) was in action 
at Malplaquet. After leaving the army he 
travelled in Europe and was so successful as a 
player that he refused an offer from Frederick 
Augustus of Poland to enter his service with a 
salary of 600 thalers. His son, 

(2) Jonann Ernst (0. Weissenfels, 1736 ; 
d. Bitterfeld, May 14, 1801) was more cele- 
brated than his father. He too adopted the 
military career, and was a field trumpeter in 
the army during the Seven Years’ War. After 
the peace of Hubertsburg he became organist 
at Bitterfeld. He was the author of a book 
entitled Versuch einer Anleitung zur heroisch- 
mustkalischen Trompeter- und Pauken-Kunst 
(Halle, 1795), which, though poor in style, is so 
complete in its treatment of the subject, as to 
be of the greatest interest in relation to trumpet 
music. F. G. 

ALTENBURG, Micwart (b. Alach, near 
Erfurt, May 27, 1584; d. Erfurt, Feb. 12, 1640), 
an eminent church musician. 

The son of a blacksmith, he studied theology 
at Halle in 1601, and was pastor at several 
places, finally at Erfurt. Of his chorale tunes, 
‘Macht auf die Thor der G’rechtigkeit ’ and 
‘ Herr Gott nun schleuss den Himmel auf’ are 
still used. But more important are the collec- 
tions published by him, and his larger sacred 
works : 

‘Christliche liebliche und andichtige neue Kirchen und H:us- 

gesiinge,’ for 6 to 9 voices, Erfurt, 1620-21, in 3 vols. ; ‘16 Intradeu’ 
in 6 parts for violins, lutes, organs, etc., Erfurt, 1620; also psalms, 
motets, cantiones, etc., for 4, 6, 8 or 9 voices. 
His writings combine simplicity with religious 
grandeur ; and the congregational and choral 
singing of his various churches was renowned 
and regarded as a model. 

ALTERNATIVO, a term of frequent occur- 
rence in suites and other compositions of the 
17th and 18th centuries, having precisely the 
same meaning as the more modern word Trio, 
when that is used of the middle movement of 
a minuet or scherzo. M. 

ALTERS, Groraes-Jacqures (b. Ghent, 
c.1770; d. April 11,1849), organist, earillonneur 
and choirmaster at St. Martin’s, Ghent. His 
sacred compositions were very popular in their 
time. 


ALTES 


ALTES, (1) Ernest Evcéne (b. Paris, Mar. 
28, 1830; d. Saint-Dyé-sur-Loire, July 2, 
1899), violinist and conductor of the Opéra and 
of concerts in Paris. In 1843 he entered 
Habeneck’s violin class. 
he played in the Opéra band, and in 1847 was 
admitted to the orchestra of the Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire. A conductor of 
the average type, he became deputy conductor 
to the above-named society (1870), afterwards 
second conductor, as well as at the Opéra in 
1877. There he was raised to the post of 
musical director (first conductor), 1880-87, 
and was decorated with the Légion d’Honneur 
in 1881. He composed chamber music, a 
symphony, a divertissement on ballet airs by 
Auber (Centenary 1882), operatic fantasias, etc. 

(2) JosepH Henri (1826-95), elder brother 
of the above, was a well-known flute-player. 

A. J. and M. L. P. 

ALTFLOTE, BASS FLUTE, see FLUTE (6). 

ALTHORN. The name used somewhat 
indiscriminately for varieties of FLUGEL-HORN, 
TENOR-HORN and SAXHORN. 

ALTMANN, WituHeEwm, D.Phil. (6. Adelnau, 
Apr. 4, 1862), became librarian of the Royal 
Library in Berlin in 1900, and director of the 
music department in the same library (1914). 
Altmann has done much work as a critic and 
editor. He took part in editing the corre- 
spondence of both Wagner and Brahms. He 
has also brought out editions of various 
classical works (Riemann), and produced valu- 
able catalogues, including a Kammermusik- 
Interatur-Verzeichnis (1910, 1918) and an 
_ Orchester-Literatur-Katalog (1919). He holds 
a prominent place among modern German 
research students. C. 

ALTNIKOL, Joann CuristorpH (b. Berna, 
near Seidenberg; d. July 25, 1759), was a 
pupil of J. S. Bach in Leipzig from 1744. 

A letter from Altnikol, Jan. 1744 (pub. Bach- 
Jahrbuch, 1912, p. 147), states that he had been 
_ forfour years‘ choralis’ inthe church of St. Maria 
Magdalena, at Breslau, was anxious to return 
to his fatherland, ‘und zwar nach Leipzig.’ 
He craves a ‘milden Viaticum’ to help him. 
On Jan. 23, 1744, he was awarded four thalers. 
These facts would place his arrival in Leipzig 
in 1744, not 1745 as Spitta has it. He was 
assistant bass singer at St. Thomas’s and St. 
Nicholas’s Churches in Leipzig from Michael- 
mas 1745 to May 19, 1747. (Spitta, Ger. ed. 
ii, 500, n.) He was recommended by W. F. 
Bach, but without success, as his successor in 
the organistship of the Sophien-Kirche, Dres- 
den (Apr. 16, 1746), and is then described 
as studying the clavier and composition 
with J. S. Bach (Martin Falck, W. F. Bach, 
1919.) On Bach’s recommendation, he was 
appointed organist at Niederwiesa near 
Greifenberg in 1747, and of S. Wenceslaus, 
Naumburg, in 1748. With regard to this 
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latter appointment it appears that Bach’s 
recommendation was preferred to that of 
Count Brihl, whose candidate was Joh. 
Friedrich Grabner of Dresden. Altnikol when 
appointed was described as organist and 
‘Kollege’ at Greifenberg. On his death 
Grabner succeeded him in the organistship of 
S. Wenceslaus (B.-J., 1906, p. 131). He 
married Bach’s daughter, Elisabeth Juliane 
Friderike, on Jan. 20, 1749. Altnikol was 
a candidate together with W. F. Bach for 
the vacant organ in the Johannes-Kirche, 
Zittau, in 1753. The Berlin Staatsbibl. con- 
tains two clavier sonatas in autograph, and 
a church cantata; the Singakademie of tho 
same city possesses a 5-part motet; and in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge is a 
4-part Ricercare. His compositions further 
include a Magnificat and Hallelujah, but none 
of his works was printed, and his completion 
of J. 8. Bach’s last MS. is his chief claim to 
fame. M.; addns. c. Ss. 7. 

ALTO (1) (Lat. altus, high), the term used 
to denote certain voices of men (also called 
counter-tenor) and women (see CONTRALTO). 
The male alto has to obtain the requisite com- 
pass from about f’ to c” by the use of the 
FALSETTO (¢.v.), his natural voice being either 
tenor or bass. The voice is used principally in 
English cathedral choirs. In the performance 
of certain glees and partsongs for men’s voices 
it takes the highest part. 

(2) The Italian and French term for the 
TENOR violin, called alto, or alto di viola, as 
distinguished from basso di viola, because, 
before the invention, or at least before the 
general adoption of the violin, it used to take 
the highest part in compositions for string 
instruments, corresponding with the soprano 
part in vocal music. For further particulars 
see VIOLA. aD 

ALTO CLARINET, see CLARINET (3). 

ALTO FLUTE, see FiutTs (5). 

ALTPOSAUNE, ALTO TROMBONE, 
see TROMBONE, subsection POosITIONS AND 
CoMPASs. 

ALTRA VOLTA (Ital.), ‘ another turn,’ a 
term in use during the early part of the 18th 
century for ENCORE (q.v.). 

ALVARENGA, Francisco XAVIER DE 
Martos Prretra (b. Feb. 11, 1844; d. Mar. 8, 
1883), a Portuguese composer of comic operas, 
in the manner of Offenbach. His works, 
though of no particular merit, enjoyed consider- 
able success at Lisbon and Oporto. J. B. T. 

ALVAREZ, ALBERT Raymonp (5. Bordeaux, 
1861), operatic tenor. Studied in Paris; made 
his début at Ghent, and sang some years in 
Belgium and the French provinces before ap- 
pearing at the Paris Opéra as Faust in 1892. 
His robust voice and physique and unusual 
histrionic ability won him success in some sixty 
romantic parts; among others he created 
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Nicias in Massenet’s ‘ Thais ° on its Paris pro- 
duction in 1894, and Walther in ‘ Les Maitres 
Chanteurs’ when first given there in French. 
Meanwhile, in 1893, he had made a successful 


first performance of de Lara’s opera, ‘ Amy 
Robsart,’ and subsequently sang there for 
several seasons. In 1894 he was associated 
with Emma Calvé in another new opera by 
Massenet, ‘ La Navarraise,’ written especially 
for Covent Garden. In the following year he 
took up the parts temporarily relinquished by 
Jean de Reszke, appearing with Melba in 
‘ Faust,’ ‘ Roméo’ and ‘ Carmen ’ (Calvé as the 
heroine and Melba as Micaela); and in 1896 
with Lola Beeth in ‘ Die Walkiire,’ when it was 
sung here in French. He created the tenor 
roles in Baron d’Erlanger’s ‘Inez Mendo’ 
and de Lara’s ‘ Messaline’; and appeared at 
Covent Garden in Feb. 1900, with Mme. Adelina 
Patti, in an act from ‘ Roméo,’ at a perform- 
ance given for a (Boer) war charity. 4H. K. 
ALVAREZ, Fermin Marta (bd. Saragossa ; 
d. Barcelona, 1898), a popular Spanish song 
composer who published over 100 opus numbers 
of songs ; also compositions for pianoforte. 
ALVAREZ, Mapame D’, contralto singer, 
was heard first in London during Hammer- 
stein’s opening season at the London Opera 
House in 1911, singing with marked success as 
the Queen in Massenet’s ‘ Hérodiade ’ and the 
Mother in ‘ Louise.’ Her rich voice—of full 
operatic range—impressed all listeners. She 
had come here unheralded. Following the 
abandonment of Hammerstein’s enterprise she 
has enjoyed great success in the concert- 
room—Queen’s Hall and elsewhere—but she 
fell into certain exaggerations of style and used 
more gesture than, to English taste at any 
rate, was necessary on the platform. s. H. P. 
ALVARO, a 15th-century Portuguese com- 
poser. He wrote ‘ Vesperae, matitutinum et 
laudes cum antiphonis et figuris musicis de 
inclyta ac miraculosa victoria in Africa parte 
ad Arzillam’ (1472). Autograph MS. in the 
library of the Infante D. Pedro (Vasconcelles). 
B. Vidi 8: 
ALVARY, Max (b. Diisseldorf, May 3, 1856 ; 
d. Gross-Tabarz in Thuringia, Nov. 7, 1898), 
a tenor singer, son of the painter Andreas 
Achenbach. His possession of a_ beautiful 
natural tenor voice combined with histrionic 
talent decided him to train for the opera in 
spite of his father’s opposition, which caused 
him, however, to adopt the stage name Alvary. 
He studied under Stockhausen at Frankfort 
and Lamperti at Milan, and was engaged suc- 
cessively at Weimar, Munich, London and New 
York. He sang the part of Tristan at Bay- 
reuth in 1891, and appeared at Covent Garden, 
June 8, 1892, as Siegfried, his best part. 
KE. v. d. 8. 
ALVESLEBEN, see Orro, Melitta. 
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ALVIMARE (DALVIMARE), MARTIN PIERRE 
bp’ (6. Dreux, Eure-et-Loire, Sept. 18, 1772 ; 
d. Paris, June 13, 1839). In 1800 he was 


| harpist at the Opéra, Paris ; and in 1807 harp- 
début at Covent Garden as Leicester in the | 
| to Dreux, Mar. 12, 1812. 


He retired 
He composed ‘ Le 
Mariage par imprudence,’ a l-act opera; 
sonatas and solos for harp; and songs. 

E. v. d. 8. 

ALWOOD, Ricuarp (middle of 16th cent.), 
priest and composer. A 6-part Mass by him, 
entitled ‘ Praise Him praiseworthy,’ is in the 
Forrest-Heyther partbooks at Oxford, and 
there are 7 pieces of his for the organ in B.M. 
Add. MSS. 30,485 and 30,513. One of these, 
a ‘ Voluntarye,’ is printed in the Appendix to 
Hawkins’s History of Music. JF Bes. 

ALYPIOS (c. 360 B.c.), a sophist of Alex- 
andria, who wrote a treatise, De Musica, in 
which he deals with the Greek scales. We are 
indebted to this treatise chiefly for a complete 
acquaintance with Greek notation. It has 
been republished by Meursius, Ath. Kircher 
Meibom, and, in a critically revised edition, by 
K. v. Jans (Scriptores, 1895). BE, V. d. 8. 

AMADE, (1) Lapistav, Baron von 
(b. Kaschau, Hungary, Mar. 12,1703; d. Feldbar, 
Dec. 22, 1764), poet and composer of widely 
popular national songs, collected and published 
in 1836 by (2) Count THappAus (b. Pressburg ; 
bapt. Jan. 11, 1782; d. Vienna, May 17, 1845), 
an excellent pianist, who could compete with 
J. N. Hummel in improvisation. It was he 
who discovered and was chiefly responsible 
for the education of F. Liszt. In 1831 he 
was appointed ‘ Hofmusikgraf’ at the Viennese 
court. BE, Vv. d. 8. 

AMADEI, Fixiepo (5. Reggio, c. 1683). His 
first opera, ‘ Teodosio il giovane,’ was given at 
Rome in 1711. He was also part author of 
the opera ‘ Arsaces’ by Orlandini, which (in 
Mattheson’s translation), was produced at Ham- 
burg in 1722. A song of his in MS. is in the 
Fitzwilliam Library, Cambridge.  &. v. d. s. 

AMADEI, MicuarLte ANGELO, composed 2 
books of motets published at Venice, 1614-15. 
Mich. Praetorius (Syntagma mus. iii. 7) counts 
him among the most famous composers of his 
time. 

AMADINO, Ricctarpo, a famous music 
publisher in Venice. He was in partnership 
with Giac. Vincenti, 1583-86; after that on 
his own account until 1615. 

AMADORI, Gtuseprr, pupil of Bernacchi 
and famous singing-master. His oratorio, ‘ I] 
Martirio di S. Adriano,’ was successfully per- 
formed in Rome, 1702, where he was maestro 
di cappella. The score of a Mass of his was 
dated 1730, but this and many of his composi- 
tions appear to have been lost, except a few 
sacred songs in the libraries of Berlin, Sonders- 
hausen and Milan (Conservatoire) (Hitner ; 
Fétis), 


teacher of the Empress Josephine. 


—_ 


AMANI 


AMANI, Nicuouas (b. 1875; d. 1904), a 
Russian composer; wrote a string trio, op. 1, 
suite, variations, etc., for pianoforte; and songs. 

AMAT, Juan Cares (6. Monistrol, near 
- Barcelona, mid. 16th cent.), a Catalan apothe- 
cary and author of the earliest known treatise 
on the Spanish guitar: Guitarra espanola, y 
vandola en dos maneras de guitarra, castellana 
y cathalana, de cinco ordenes .. . (Gerona, 
1639) (Brit. Mus.). The work, the text of 
which is in two languages, Castilian (Spanish) 
and Catalan, ran into numerous editions, the 
latest being dated Valencia, 1758. A plagiar- 
ised version, by Andres de Soto, appeared in 
1764. There is evidence for thinking that the 
book was published originally at Barcelona in 
1586. Amat was also the author of various 
scientific works, e.g. Fructus medicinae (Lyons, 
1623). SBT 

AMATEUR ORCHESTRA OF LONDON. 
This Society was formed in Ap. 1922 as a pro- 
test against the common practice of employ- 
ing professional wind players and leaders to 
strengthen amateur orchestras, and was able 
to start regular rehearsals with a full comple- 
ment of wood wind and brass in the following 
September. It numbers about 80 players, the 
only professional musician actively associated 
with it being the conductor, H. Wynn Reeves. 

Its two concerts given during the early part 
of the year 1923, one in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, the other in the Kingsway Hall, 
were so successful as to place the orchestra on a 
safe financial basis, although the programmes 
were chosen with regard to worthy artistic 
standards rather than to popular attraction. 
Among its secondary aims is that of perform- 
ing neglected native works. The orchestra has 
a strong backing of well-known conductors, 
instrumentalists and vocalists, whose names 
appear as vice-presidents. H. A. 

AMATI, the surname of a family of violin- 
makers who lived at Cremona in Italy and 
worked at this special craft for over a hundred 
years in the 16th and 17th century. The family 
was of patrician rank. 

(1) AnpRzEA (6. circa 1520 ; d. circa 1575-80) 
was the first member of this family, as far as is 
known, to devote himself to the craft of the 
luthier. The exact date of his birth isnot known, 
but from the date of his daughter’s marriage it 
may be placed at least as early as 1520. He 
died shortly before the year 1580. That he was 
already dead in that year is proved by a docu- 
ment in the Cremona archives dated Jan. 11, 
1580, which refers to the brothers Antonio and 
Girolamo as sons and heirs of the late Andrea 
Amati. There is an entry in the register at 
Cremona dated 1611 recording the burial of the 
second wife of Andrea Amati who was then 
alive ; this Andrea cannot have been the sub- 
ject of the present notice for the reason just 
stated ; the record most probably concerns 
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Andrea, son of Girolamo and grandson of Andrea 
the violin-maker. Andrea Amati, or Amadi 
(he styled himself Amadus on his labels), was 
the contemporary of Gasparo da Salo and Mag- 
gini, the Brescian instrument-makers ; he could 
not therefore have been a pupil of either of 
these. It is likely that he began his career as 
a maker of lutes and viols, but it has been 
pointed out that many fine wood-carvers were 
at this time in the employ of the Church, and 
the skill and taste which they developed in this 
craft may have induced some of them to turn 
their attention to making musical instruments. 
In former editions of this Dictionary it was 
argued that the brothers Amati were mathe- 
maticians as well as craftsmen, and that they 
consciously strove to unite freedom and harmony 
of outline with tone-producing qualities and 
facility of handling. There is no need to labour 
sucha point; theearly makers would seem much 
more probably to have developed the fine out- 
line and beautiful form of their instruments, as 
well as their vastly improved qualities as com- 
pared with the flat-backed viols, by that natural 
instinct which a craftsman of true genius pos- 
sesses inherently. And it must be remembered 
that the Italian craftsman of the 16th century 
was surrounded on all sides by things of beauty 
—beautiful buildings, beautiful decoration, 
beautiful colour; and inspired by these influences 
he could, and did, evolve beautiful curves and 
exquisitely proportioned designs and forms 
without the need of any abstruse mathematical 
knowledge. Be that as it may, Andrea Amati, 
more than any other violin-maker, deserves the 
credit for the design of the modern violin; and 
this fact is all the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that in one span he bridged the 
entire gulf between the viol and the violin, and 
that except for the small improvements in 
detail which Antonio Stradivari introduced 
rather more than a century later, the violin of 
Andrea Amati is virtually the violin of to-day. 

The earliest known violins of Andrea Amati 
are dated about the year 1564, One extremely 
fine instrument, belonging formerly to Miss 
Bowles of Harrow, and bearing an authentic 
label dated 1564, was lent to the exhibition of 
musical instruments at the Fishmongers’ Hall 
in 1904. Another fine specimen bears the same 
date on its original label and is at present in 
the hands of Messrs. W. E. Hill & Sons. This 
latter instrument belonged formerly to the set 
of Amati’s which are sometimes said to have 
been made expressly for Charles IX. of France ; 
no evidence has been found to prove that Amati 
received such an order, but it is certain that 
these instruments belonged to the royal collec- 
tion, because the violin just mentioned bears 
decorations which denote the ownership. The 
tradition that this set of instruments was dis- 
persed at the time of the French Revolution is 
disproved by the fact that this same instrument 
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belonged to William Corbett (q.v.) and bears 
his initials; it was one of those bequeathed 
by Corbett to Gresham College, though the be- 
quest was not accepted. 

This instrument is typical of Andrea Amati’s 
work, and differs little in form and design from 
that of all the Amati family. Indeed, except 
for the f holes, which are broadened in the 
middle and are more archaic in appearance, it 
is very similar to the violins of Nicolo, Andrea’s 
famous grandson. The table and back are far 
from being high-modelled, the scroll is beauti- 
fully chiselled, the general outline is, like the 
work of all the family, extremely graceful, and 
the workmanship admirable. It has not been 
sufficiently well understood that all the tradi- 
tions established by Andrea were followed con- 
sistently by his sons and descendants, and that, 
although each of these did display the charm 
of originality in regard to small details of their 
work, all the Amatis, from Andrea to his great- 
grandson Girolamo, adhered to the same pattern 
and design. This is even the case as regards 
measurement; thus all the Amatis worked in 
two sizes of violins, and it was not reserved for 
Nicolo to experiment with the ‘ grand Amati ’ 
pattern as has been so commonly stated. 
Andrea and all the family, down to Nicolo’s 
son Girolamo, made both small and large violins, 
and it must be supposed that in these early days 
in the history of the violin some players pre- 
ferred the one and some the other pattern. 
The amber-coloured varnish is also character- 
istic of all the Amatis. There are a few violas 
and violoncellos known to be by Andrea Amati. 

(2) Antonio (6. 1550; d. 1638); and (3) 
GEROLAMO (or Gironimo) (6. 15513 d. 1635) 
were sons of Andrea. They carried on the high 
traditions of craftsmanship established by their 
father and occupied during their lifetime the 
highest position among violin-makers, working 
at Cremona and adding much to the fame of 
their native town. ‘They have been generally 
known as ‘the brothers Amati,’ and were life- 
long partners in their business, nevertheless 
their instruments are distinguishable by certain 
small details on which their particular individu- 
ality is impressed, even though the main features 
and design were, as already stated, common to 
the work of the whole family. They made a 
large number of violins as well as violas and 
violoncellos. 

(4) Nicoro (b. Sept. 3, 1596; d. Aug. 12, 
1684) was son of Girolamo the younger of the 
two brothers. He described himself habitually 
on his labels as ‘ Antonii nepos et Hieronymi 
filius.2 From the brothers he inherited the 
business, maintaining the very high level of 
craftmanship and adhering to the same designs. 
Nicolo is generally reputed the greatest of the 
Amatis ; this is due to several causes: by his 
time the reputation of the Amati violins was 
widespread, and Nicolo profited from the fact 
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that he inherited an already great name 3 more- 
over, during a long life he made a very large 
number of instruments of the highest class, 
certainly in no way inferior to those of his pre- 
decessors. Then again, he was in his own time. 
supreme and without a rival in his special craft. 
One further fact has helped his reputation since 
his lifetime, namely, that Antonio STRADIVARI 
was his pupil. 

(5) Grrotamo (6. 1649; d. 1740) was a son 
of Nicolo. For one further generation he carried 
on the high family tradition of violin-making, 
working on the same lines. But he was in- 
evitably overshadowed by his more highly ~ 
gifted fellow-pupil, Antonio Stradivari, and, as 
a result, he has not perhaps enjoyed the reputa- 
tion he deserved, for his instruments arescarcely, 
if at all, inferior to those of the earlier Amatis. 
It was the more masculine qualities developed 
by Stradivari that made for a new standard 
in violin-making during his time. Nicolo, a 
younger brother of Andrea, is mentioned in 
former editions of this Dictionary; recent 
research yields no evidence that such a person 
ever existed. Other authorities have mentioned 
a Giuseppe Amati, but no instruments by such 
a maker are known. 

E. H. F., with information furnished 
by Mr. Alfred Ebsworth Hill. 

AMATI (Amatus), Vincenzo, DD. (0. Sicily, 
Jan. 6, 1629; d. Palermo, July 29, 1670), an 
eminent church composer and maestro di 
cappella. He published 2 collections of masses, 
psalms (Palermo, 1656), concerti sacri 2-5 parts, 
and an opera, ‘L’ Isauro’ (Aquila, 1664) 
(Gerber 2). 

AMATO, PasquaLE (b. Naples, 1878), 
Italian baritone. As a young singer with his 
reputation to make he came to England in 
1904, appearing in the autumn season and 
playing, among other parts, Escamillo in 
‘Carmen,’ Though he revealed a very agree- 
able voice he was for the time being quito 
overshadowed by Mario Sammaco—heard in 
London for the first time during that season. 
Amato won his fame later at the Metropolitan 
in New York, sharing in many successes with 
Caruso. The two singers made together some 
exceptionally good and widely sold gramo- 
phone records. Amato was in a big position 
in America when illness checked his career. 
He was in England on a brief visit during the 
war and sang at a charity concert at Queen’s 
Hall, his selections being the inevitable ‘ Pro- 
logue’ and ‘ Largo al factotum.’ oR Bs 

AMBER WITCH, THE, romantic opera in 
4 acts, libretto by H. F. Chorley, music by 
Wallace ; produced, Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Feb. 28, 1861. 

AMBIELA, Mieurn (6. Aragon, 1665; 
d. Toledo, Mar. 23, 1733), a secular priest and 
composer of church music. From 1700 until 
1707 he was musical director of the new 
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cathedral (E] Pilar) at Saragossa, and from 
1710 until his death maestro de capilla at 
Toledo. His MS. works in the Chapter Library 
there include : 


Eight Masses, a ‘ Liber secundus epigrammatum seu motetorum in 
honorem Beatae Mariae Virginis,’ and a Stabat Mater for four 
voices. 


Other MSS. are preserved in the cathedral at 
Oviedo. Eitner mentions two partsongs with 
Spanish words (see M. f. M. 15, 33, Nos. 9 
and 10). SB oT 

AMBLEVILLE, CHar.ezs pb’, Jesuit of the 
Maison Clermont at Paris, wrote ‘ Octonarium, 
seu canticum B.V., etc. (Paris, 1634) ; ‘ Har- 
monia sacra ’ (Paris, 1636). 

AMBREVILLE, L. p’, see Borostnt. 

AMBROGETTI, GiuserrEe (b. 1780), an 
excellent buffo, who appeared in 1807, and at 
Paris in 1815 in ‘ Don Giovanni’ ; at the opera 
in London in 1817, where he was very success- 
ful; and in Dublin in 1819. His voice was a 
bass of no great power, but he was an excellent 
actor, with a natural vein of humour, though 
often put into characters unsuited to him as a 
singer; yet he acted extremely well, and in 
a manner too horribly true to nature, the part 
of the mad father in Paér’s opera, ‘ Agnese,’ 
while that of the daughter was sung by Cam- 
porese. He remained until the end of the 
season of 1822. He married Teresa Strina- 
sacchi the singer. He joined the Reformed 
Cistercians (Trappists) at Mount Melleray 
Abbey, Ireland, in 1833. 

J. M.; addns. w. H. G. F. 

AMBROS, Avcust WitHELM (b. Vysoké 
Myto, Bohemia, Nov. 17, 1816; d. Vienna, 
June 28, 1876). Czech by birth, yet by virtue 
of his Geschichte der Musik (Breslau, Leuckart, 
the 4th vol. of which, reaching to MONTEVERDE 
and FRESCOBALDI, appeared July 1878) he must 
be considered the greatest German authority on 
all questions concerning the history of Euro- 
pean music from ancient Greece to compara- 
tively modern times. 

In spite of being at the same time a hard- 
worked employé in the Austrian Civil Service 
and an enthusiastic musician and littérateur, 
pianist, composer, critic and historian— his 
indomitable pluck and perseverance enabled 
him to put forward a formidable array of writ- 
ings on the history and esthetics of music, 
all of which bear the stamp of a rich, highly 
cultured and very versatile mind. They are as 
remarkable for their many-sided learning and 
accuracy as for their lucid arrangement and 
brilliant diction. 

Ambros’s father, postmaster and gentleman 
farmer, was a good linguist and excellent mathe- 
matician ; his mother, a sister of KIESEWETTER 
(q.v.), was a good pianist of the old school and 
an accomplished singer. They gave him every 
chance to acquire the elements of modern cul- 
ture at the gymnasium and subsequently at 
the university of Prague ; drawing, painting, 
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poetry were not forgotten ; music only, which 
fascinated him above all things, and for in- 
struction in which he passionately longed, was 
strictly prohibited. Nevertheless he learnt to 
play the piano on the sly, and worked hard by 
himself at books of Counterpoint and Com- 
position. In 1840, after a brilliant career and 
with the title of doctor juris, he left the uni- 
versity and entered the office of the Attorney- 
General, where he steadily advanced. Soon 
after 1850, when he married, his reputation as 
a writer on musical matters spread beyond the 
walls of Prague. He answered HANSLIcK’s 
pamphlet, Vom musikalisch Schénen, in a little 
volume, Die Grenzen der Poesie und der Musik, 
1856, which brought down upon him, especially 
in Vienna, a shower of journalistic abuse, but 
which procured for him on the other hand the 
friendship and admiration of many of the fore- 
most German musicians. It was followed by 
a series of essays: Culturhistorische Bilder aus 
dem Musikleben der Gegenwart, 1860, which were 
widely read and appeared in a second edition 
(Leipzig, Mathes) in 1865, Thereupon the firm 
of Leuckart engaged him to begin his Geschichte 
der Musik, his life’s work. From 1860-64 
he was making researches towards it in the 
Court Library at Vienna, at Venice, Bologna, 
Florence and Rome. In 1867 he ransacked 
the Royal Library at Munich, one of the richest 
in Europe, and in 1868, 1869 and 1873 went 
again to Italy extending his quest as far as 
Naples. The third volume, reaching to Pales- 
trina, was published in 1868. The fourth 
volume (above mentioned) was edited from his 
notes by C. F. Becker and G. Nottebohm ; a 
fifth, issued in 1882, was edited by Otto Kade, 
and a sequel by. Langhans brings the work 
down to the 19th century. In 1872 and 1874 
he published two series of Bunte Blatter, being 
essays on isolated musical and artistic subjects, 
written in a sparkling non-technical manner, 
but full of interesting matter. He was pro- 
fessor of the history of music at the University 
of Prague from 1869. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed to a position in the Ministry of Justice 
at Vienna, and made a professor in the Con- 
servatorium. He appeared in public repeatedly 
as a pianist; his compositions, a national 
Bohemian opera ‘ Bretislav and Jitka,’ Over- 
tures to ‘Othello,’ and Calderon’s ‘ Magico 
Prodigioso’; a number of pianoforte pieces, 
‘Wanderstiicke,’ ‘ Kinderstiicke,’ ‘ Landschafts- 
bilder’; numerous songs; a Stabat Mater, 
two Masses in B flat and A minor, etc., 
are strongly influenced by Schumann. A 
revised and enlarged edition of the Geschichte 
edited by Hugo LricHENTRITT (g.v.) appeared 
in 1909. E. D., with addns. 

AMBROSE, SAINT (db. Treves, 340; 
d. Milan, Apr. 4, 397), was Bishop of Milan 
from 374. His influence on ecclesiastical music 
is discussed under AMBROSIAN MusICc (q.v.). 
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AMBROSIAN MUSIC. It is beyond all 
question that St. Ambrose had an important 
place among those who developed ecclesiastical 
music. He was apparently responsible for the 
introduction, at any rate into the West, of two 
new forms to be employed in public worship, 
viz. Hymnody and Antiphonal Psalmody (see 
Hymn, AntreHon). But beyond this his: per- 
sonal action can hardly be traced. The term 
‘Ambrosian’ has been applied to the usages 
liturgical and musical of the great Church of 
Milan, which, defending itself behind the shelter 
of his great name, has succeeded in retaining its 
own customs, and in resisting, at any rate to a 
certain extent, the tendency to assimilation 
with Rome. Hence Ambrosian music, like the 
Ambrosian rite, is of the greatest interest for 
the purposes of comparison with its Roman 
correlative (see GREGORIAN Music and PsaLu- 
opy). A facsimile and transcript of an Am- 
brosian Choir-book is to be found in Paléogr. 
musicale, vols. v. and vi. The traditional state- 
ment that Ambrosian music knows only the 
Authentic and not the Plagal modes is not ten- 
able. A fuller study of it is needed in order to 
establish how far it rests upon the same modal 
theory as the Gregorian music (see Mopgs, 
EccLESIASTICAL). The name ‘ Ambrosian ’ is 
in early days applied to any Latin hymn sung at 
the Hours. The genuine hymns of St. Ambrose 
are few (see Hymn). The term is also applied 
to the Te Deum owing to the legend that it 
was originally sung by St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine at the baptism of the latter. 

W. H. F. 

AMBROSIO, Atrrepo pv’ (b. Naples, June 
13, 1871; d. Paris, Dec. 31, 1914), violinist and 
composer, studied at the Conservatoire of 
Naples with Pinto, Bossi and Camillo de 
Nardis. He lived for a time in Paris (where he 
also completed his musical education), then 
went to Nice, returning to Paris, 1898. His 
less ambitious compositions—interpreted by 
such players as Sarasate, Kubelik and Kocian 
—won undoubted popularity, their chief assets 
being a facile melodic vein not devoid of a 
certain easy grace. F. B. 


AMBROZ (Amprosu), (1) JosepH Kari 
(6. Krumau, Bohemia, May 6,1750; d. Berlin(?), 
Sept. 8, 1822), studied singing and musical 
theory under Kozeluh at Prague. He became 
one of the greatest tenors and singing-masters 
of his time. In 1784 he was engaged at the 
court of Bayreuth; thence he went to Ham- 
burg, Hanover and Vienna; and in 1791 he 
became first tenor at the National Theatre, 
Berlin. He composed a number of songs 
which attained to great popularity. Among 
his many pupils was his daughter, (2) WILHEL- 
MINE (b. Berlin, 1791), who made her début 
as a pianist-prodigy in 1803. In 1809 she 
appeared at the Breslau Opera as a high 


soprano. Her voice, which went up to a’, 
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was of great brilliance and purity, while her 
perfect technique, and especially her shake, 
placed her among the leading prime donne. 
After a passing visit to Berlin she went to 
Hamburg and Copenhagen. She married 
Becker, a merchant, and seems then to have 
retired into private life. B.. V..d. 8. 

AMENDOLA, GrusreprE (b. Palermo ?). 
His opera, ‘ Il Beglierbei da Caramania,’ 1776, 
acquired great popularity all over Europe. A 
MS. score of this, and the MS. of a rondo for 
soprano and PF, are in Dresden Museum. 

AMENER, the name given by Biber and 
others to a kind of courante or galliard ; 
possibly a later name for the BASSE-DANSE (q.v). 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS, see 
New York. 

AMERICAN MUSIC GUILD, 
YORK. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL ORCHESTRA, 
see New YORK. 

AMERICAN ORGAN, a free-reed instru- 
ment similar in its general construction to the 
HARMONIUM (q.v.), but with some important 
differences. In the first place the reeds in 
the American organ are considerably smaller 
and more curved and twisted than in the 
harmonium, and there is a wider space left — 
at the side of the reed for it to vibrate, 
the result being that the tone is more uni- 
form in power, and that the expression stop 
when used produces much less effect. The 
curvature of the reeds also makes the tone 
softer. In the American organ, moreover, the 
wind-channel or cavity under which the vibra- 
tors are fixed is always the exact length of the 
reed, whereas in the harmonium it is varied 
according to the quality of tone required, being 
shorter for a more reedy tone and longer fora | 
more fluty one. Another point of difference 
in the two instruments is that in the har- 
monium the wind is forced outward through 
the reeds, whereas in the American organ, by 
reversing the action of the bellows, it is drawn 
inwards. The advantages of the American 
organ as compared with the harmonium are 
that the blowing is easier, the expression stop 
not being generally used, and that the tone is 
of a more organ-like quality, and therefore 
peculiarly adapted for sacred music; on the 
other hand, it is inferior in having much less 
variety of tone, and not nearly so much power 
of expression. These instruments are some- 
times made with two manuals; in the most 
complete specimens the upper manual is usually 
furnished with one set of reeds of 8 feet and one 
of 4 feet pitch, and the lower manual with one 
of 8 and one of 16 feet, those on the upper 
manual being also voiced more softly for the 
purposes of accompaniment. A mechanical 
coupling action is also provided by which the 
whole power of the instrument can be obtained 
from the lower row of keys. Pedals, similar to 


see NEw 
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organ pedals, are also occasionally added and 
provided with reeds of 16- and 8-feet pitch. 
The names given té the stops vary with differ- 
ent makers, the plan most usually adopted 
being to call them by the names of the organ 
stops which they are intended to imitate, e.g. 
diapason, principal, hautboy, gamba, flute, etc. 
Two recent improvements in the American 
organ should be mentioned—the automatic 
swell, and the vox humana. The former con- 
sists of a pneumatic lever which gradually opens 
shutters placed above the reeds, the lever 
being set in motion by the pressure of wind 
from the bellows. The greater the pressure, 
the wider the shutters open, and when the 
pressure is decreased they close again by their 
own weight. In this way an effect is produced 
somewhat similar, though far inferior, to that 
of the expression stop on the harmonium. 
The vox humana is another mechanical con- 
trivance. In this a fan is placed just behind 
the sound-board of the instrument, and being 
made to revolve rapidly by means of the 
pressure of wind, its revolutions meet the waves 
of sound coming from the reeds, and impart to 
them a slightly tremulous, or vibrating quality. 

The principle of the American organ was 
first discovered about 1835 by a workman in the 
factory of Alexandre, the most celebrated 
harmonium-maker of Paris. Alexandre con- 
structed a few instruments on this plan, but 
being dissatisfied with them because of their 
want of expressive power, he soon ceased to 
make them. The workman subsequently went 
to America, carrying his invention with him. 
The instruments first made in America were 
known as ‘ Melodeons,’ or ‘ Melodiums,’ and 
the American organ under its present name, 
_ and with various improvements suggested by 
experience, was first introduced by Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin of Boston, about the year 
1860. Since that time it has obtained con- 
siderable popularity both in America and in 
this country. 

A variety of the American organ was intro- 
duced in 1874 by Messrs. Alexandre under the 
name of the ‘Alexandre Organ.’ In this 
instrument, instead of the single channel placed 
above the reeds there are two, one opening out 
of the other. The effect of this alteration is to 
give a quality of tone more nearly resembling 
that of the flue-stops of an organ. The reeds 
are also broader and thicker, giving a fuller 
tone, and being less liable to get out of order 
(cf. VocALton). E. P. 

AMES, Joun Carovitz (6b. Westbury-on- 
Trym, near Bristol, Jan. 8, 1860; d. Torquay, 
July 21, 1924), pianist and composer, was 
educated at Charterhouse, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and Stuttgart Conservatorium. He 
also studied music at Dresden under Franz 
Wiillner. He was a prominent member of the 
I.8.M. and other musical societies in London. 
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His incidental music to ‘ Richard II.’ was pro- 
duced by Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre, and 
that to ‘ Bonnie Dundee ’ (Laurence Irving) at 
the Adelphi Theatre. He composed a four-act 
opera, ‘The Last Inca,’ 2 piano concertos, a 
violin concerto (played in London by Sauret, 
1910), choral works and chamber music. . 
AMEYDEN, Curistran (b. Oirschot, Bra- 
bant, c. 1534; d. Rome, Nov. 20, 1605), 
studied under his uncle, a singer at Antwerp 
Cathedral. On Mar. 1, 1564, he was a tenor in 
the Papal Chapel at Rome, but was dismissed 
with 13 others on Aug. 31, 1565. On Mar. 
10, 1569, he was appointed as singer, canon 
and prebendary at the Paulinian Chapel, but 
returned to the Papal Chapel where he became 
an ‘ Abbate ’ in 1572, and in 1573 ‘ Punctator ’ 
of the Papal Chorus. In 1588 he celebrated 
his ‘Jubilaeum sanctissimum’ and received 
dispensation from daily service. In 1593 and 
1594 he was chosen as maestro di cappella of 
the Vocal College, and 1596 he was pensioned. 
A 5-part Mass is in the library of the Sistine 
Chapel, and a Magnificat a 4 v. In Orlando 
Lassus’ 3rd book of Madrigals (1563, p. 30) is 
a number ‘ Quel dolce suon’ (van der Straeten, 
vi., Haberl, Jahrb. 1891, 85). EV. ds Sy 
AMICIS, Anna Lucta DE (6. Naples, c. 1740), 
a very celebrated singer, said to have been a 
pupil of the famous Vittoria Tesi (Gerber). 
She was at first successful only in opera buffa, 
in which she sang in London in 1763, appearing 
in ‘La Cascina,’ a pasticcio, given by John 
Christian Bach, and other similar pieces. 
Bach, however, thought so highly of her that 
he wrote for her in serious opera, in which she 
continued afterwards to perform until she left 
the stage. Burney says she was the first 
singer who sang rapid ascending scales staccato, 
mounting with ease as high as E in alt. Her 
voice and manner of singing were exquisitely 
polished and sweet ; and ‘ she had not a move- 
ment that did not charm the eye, nor a tone 
but what delighted the ear.’ In 1771 she 
retired, and married a secretary of the King 
of Naples, named Buonsollazzi. In 1773 she 
sang in Mozart’s early opera, ‘ Lucio Silla,’ at 
Milan, the principal part of Giunia. On this 
occasion she exerted herself much in behalf 
of the young composer, who took great pains 
to please her, and embellished her principal 
air with new and peculiar passages of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. The incidents of the first 
night of the opera are described in a letter of 
Leopold Mozart. In 1789 she still sang well, 
though nearly fifty years old. J. M. 
AMICO FRITZ, L’, opera in 3 acts; text by 
Suaratoni after the Erckmann-Chatrian story ; 
music by Mascagni. Produced Rome, Teatro 
Costanzi, Oct. 31, 1891; Covent Garden, May 
23, 1892; Philadelphia, June 8, 1892. 
AMILIE, or tHE Love Test, romantic 
opera in 8 acts ; words by J. T. Haines ; music 
G 
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by W. M. Rooke ; produced Covent Garden, 
Dec. 2, 1837. 

AMIOT (6. Toulon, 1718), a Jesuit priest 
who went as missionary to China, and in 
vol. vi. of his Mémoires, published 1776-91, 
has an important and valuable treatise on 
Chinese music and instruments. E. Vv. d. 8. 

AMMON, Buasius (d. Vienna, June 1590), a 
Tyrolese musician of the 16th century, was a 
boy-chorister in the service of the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, at whose expense he went 
to Venice to further his musical studies. He 
ended his days in the Franciscan monastery at 
Vienna. His published works are as follows 
(the list is taken from Q.-L.) : 


1. ‘ Liber sacratissimarum (quas vulgo introitus appellant) can- 
tionum,’ 5 vocum, Vienna, 1582; 2. “ Missae,’ 4 vocum, Vienna, 
1588 (containing five masse3) ; 3. ‘Sacrae cantiones quas vulgo 
moteta vocant,’ 4, 5 and 6 vocum, Munich, 1590; 4. ‘ Breves et 
selectae quaedam Motetae,’ 4, 5 and 6 vocum, Munich, 1593; 5. 
‘ Introitus dominicales per totum annum,’ 4 vocum, Vienna, 1601. 
Motets, etc., in MS. are preserved in the libraries of Breslau, Munich, 
Leipzig, etc., and 9 motets are reprinted by Commer, ‘Musica 
Sacra,’ vol. xxi. 


Brpy.—CaEcILIANus HUvIGENS, Fr. Blasius Amon (etwa 1560-90). 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Kirchenmusik in Osterreich. (Vienna 
Dissertation, 1914.) M 


AMNER, Joun (d. 1641), organistand master 
of the choristers of Ely Cathedral. He suc- 
ceeded George Barcroft in 1610, and held the 
appointments till his death. He took his 
degree as Bachelor in Music at Oxford in May 
1613; he also graduated as Mus.B. Cantab. 
in 1640. It has been suggested that certain 
partbooks in the library at Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and in that at Ely Cathedral, were 
copied out by him, but this has since been dis- 
credited by the late Canon Crosby. In 1615 he 
printed his ‘Sacred Hymns of 3, 4, 5, and 6 
parts, for Voices and Vyols,’ dedicated to his 
‘singular good lord and maister,’ the Earl of 
Bath. This is a collection of the following 26 
anthems : 


‘ Love we in one consenting.’ ‘An elegy in memorie of Master 


* Let false surmises perish.’ 


‘Away with weak coimplain- 


ings.’ 
‘O Come, thou spirit divinest. : 
‘O Love beseemingy well.’ 
‘ Distressed soule.’ 
‘O yee little flocke.’ 
* Feare not.’ 

And they crie.’ 
‘Loe, how from Heaven like 

starres.’ 
‘I bring you tidings.’ 

A stranger heere.’ 


Thomas Hynson.’ 
‘Sweet are the thoughts.’ 
‘Come let’s rejoice.’ 
‘Saint Mary, now.’ 
‘ At length to Christ.’ 
‘TI will singe unto the Lord.’ 
“Woe is me.’ 
*“Remein ber 
offences,’ 
‘An alleluia.’ 
‘But hee, the God of Love.’ 
“The heavens stvod all amaz’d.’ 
“Huw doth the Citie remain 


not, Lord, our 


: My Lord is hence removed and svlitarie.’ 
laid.’ “Hee that descended man to be.’ 


The majority of these are set to homely metrical 
texts, although occasionally a verse taken 
straight from the Bible is used. They are re- 
markable for the ingenuous manuer (particu- 
larly in the matter of accentuation) in which 
the words are set, and it is only very seldom 
that any word has more than a single note to 
it. He gives himself an opportunity for more 
elaborate contrapuntal writing in the Alleluias, 
which in the greater number of cases are to be 
found at the end of the anthems. Strongly 
rhythmical, and, in the main, consistently 
cheerful, they might well be described as a 
collection of sacred madrigals. Many exist in 
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manuscript in various cathedral libraries about 
the country. The att a compositions (in 
MS.) may also be found : 

SERVICES, Erc. 
ela ds (of 4 parts) including T.D., B., K., C., M. and N.D. 


2"4 

Third Service (including V., T.D C., M. and N.D.), and 
described in the MSS. at PH. Po. t dedicated to Deane Cesar.’ 
PH., Yk., Durh. O.B. A 1/253. 

Preces and Venite. PH. 

Preces avd Psalm ]xxxix. for Christmas Day Eve. PH. 

Gloria. P 

Sursum Corda (without name, but probably by Amner). PH. 


ANTHEMS 


Anthem for Good Friday. Tenb. O.B. /f 371. 
‘Consider, all ye passers by.’ Ch. Ch. 56-60 (Bass part wanting). 


‘Hear, O Lord.’ PH. 
‘I am for peace’ (a5). Ch. Ch. 56-60 (Bass part wanting). 
Vid a fh (incomp.). 


‘Lift up your heads.’ 

‘Lord, I am not highminded.’ PH. (incomp.). 

‘Lord, in thy wrath’ (Verse Anthem) Tenb. PO. B. /£'70b. Ch. Ch. 6 
(organ score). 

‘Lord, in thy wrath’ (2nd version) Tenb. O.B. /f372. 

‘My shepherd is the living Lord’ (a 6). Ch. Ch. 6 (organ score). 

‘O come hither’ (a5). PH., Yk. 

‘O magnify the Lord’ (a 6). Ch. Ch. 6 (organ score). 

‘O sing unto the Lord’ (a7). PH. (incomp.). 

‘Out of the deep.’ PH. (incomp.). 

‘The king shall rejoyce’ (a 6). Ch. Ch. 6 (organ score). 


E. F. R. and J. M*. 

AMNER, Ratpu (d. Windsor, Mar. 3, 1663- 
1664), a relation of Joun AMNER, before men- 
tioned. It appears from the Registers of Ely 
that he was elected a lay-clerk there in 1604, 
and was succeeded in 1609 by Michael East, 
On the death of John Amery, gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, July 18, 1623, ‘ Ralphe Amner, 
a basse from Winsore, was sworn in his place.’ 
In Hilton’s ‘ Catch that Catch Can,’ 1667, is ‘ 
Catch in stead of an Epitaph upon Mr. Ralph 
Amner of Windsor, commonly called the Bull 
Speaker, who dyed 1664; the music composed 
by Dr. William Child’ (Reg. of Ely; Cheque- . 
Book of Chap. Roy., Camd. Soc.). BE. F. R. 

AMODEI, Catatpo (bd. Sciacca, Sicily ; 
d. Naples, c. 1695). He lived at Naples for 
some time as maestro di cappella, and published 
there his ‘ Cantate a voce sola.’ Lib. 1, op. 2 
(1685). 

AMOENITATUM MUSICALIUM, Hortv- 
LUS PLANTULIS AMOENISSIMIS, etc., a collection 
of dances and a few songs of various nations, 
published ‘ Anno 1622.’ The composers’ names 
include: H. L. Hassler, Schein, Gottfr. and 
Joh. Scholz. 

AMON, JoHann ANnpDREAS (6. Bamberg, 
1763 ; d. Wallerstein, Bavaria, Mar. 29, 1825), 
composer and conductor. 

After lessons on the violin he took up the 
horn under Punto, with whom he journeyed 
through France and Germany, giving concerts 
at various places. During these tours he made 
the acquaintance of Haydn and Mozart, and in 
1781 had instruction in composition from 
Sacchini at Paris. Chest troubles forced him 
to abandon the horn, and he then worked at the 
violin and piano with considerable success. In 
1789 he was musical director at Heilbronn, 
until, in 1817, he accepted the post of Kapell-- 
meister to the Prince of Ottingen-Wallerstein, 
in whose service he died. His many composi- 
tions include 2 operas, symphonies, 2 masses 
(one a Requiem Mass to be performed at his 


AMORE DEI TRE RE, L’ 


death), as well as pianoforte sonatas and much 
chamber music for strings. (For further de- 
tails and list of compositions, see Q.-L. and 
Fétis.) J. ME. 

AMORE DEI TRE RE, LV’, opera in 8 acts; 
text by Sem Benelli; music by Italo Monte- 
mezzi; produced La Scala, Milan, Apr. 10, 
1913; New York, Metropolitan Opera House, 
Jan. 2, 1914. Thédtre des Champs-Elysées, 
Apr. 25, 1914; Covent Garden, May 27, 1914. 

AMOREVOLI, Anceto (b. Venice, Sept. 
16, 1716; d. Dresden, Nov. 15, 1798), a singer 
who, after appearing at the principal opera- 
houses in Italy with brilliant success, where he 
was admired for his fine voice and vocalisation, 
and the perfection of his shake, was engaged 
for the Court Theatre at Dresden. He sang 
for the Earl of Middlesex at the opera in 
London in 1741. J. M. 

AMOROSIUS, Stmon, musician in the 
chapel of Sigismund III., King of Poland and 
Sweden. He wrote an 8-part motet, ‘ Canta- 
bant sancti canticum’ in ‘ Melodiae sacrae’ 
(Cracow, 1604). 

AMOROSO, or CON AMORE (lItal.), ‘in a 
loving style,’ a direction implying a certain 
emotional quality, and excusing some degree 
of sentimentality in the performer. 

AMOS, G. B., English composer of the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. No. 1 of a 
set of sonatas in a pleasing familiar style was 
published c. 1800 (B.M.). 

AMSTERDAM—the ‘ Concertgebouw ’ (Con- 
cert building)—is the most notable musical 
institution in Holland. It has its own concert 
orchestra of a hundred performers. 

The Concertgebouw - Gesellschaft Society 
was founded in 1883, the dedication of the 
concert hall taking place in 1888. The under- 
taking was at first supported entirely by 
private funds, but it now receives a subsidy 
from the State, town and province. The 
first director was Willem Kes, followed in 1895 
by Willem Mengelberg, under whose guidance 
the institution developed greatly (see MENGEL- 
BERG). The ‘Concertgebouw’ gives yearly 
80 to 90 concerts in Amsterdam, besides regular 
subscription concerts in other Dutch towns 
(The Hague, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Arnhem, 
Nymegen, Haarlem). Various musical festivals 
have taken place in the Concertgebouw; the 
Netherlands Music Festival (1902 and 1912) ; 
Mahler Festival (1920), at which for the first 
time the complete works of Gustav Mahler 
were performed in nine evenings; French Music 
Festival (1922) ; Strauss Festival (1924). The 
“Wagner- Vereeniging ’ (‘Wagner Association’), 
founded by Henry Viotta, 1883, for the study 
of Wagner’s music dramas, was united with 
the Concertgebouw, 1922 ; as was the choir of 
MAATSCHAPPIJ TOT BEVORDERING DER TOON- 
KUNST (Society for the furtherance of tonal art), 
1923 (g.v.). (See Fetrx MERITIS.) 2&8. M%. 
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ANACARA, a small kettledrum, used by the 
ancient Greeks in their war music. Women, 
even, held it in one hand, beating it with the 
other. The military drummer using it was 
called anacarista. The anacara was of 
Oriental origin. See Drum (1) and Naxers. 

ANACKER, Avcust FrerpiInanp (b. Frei- 
berg, Oct. 17, 1790; d. there, Aug. 21, 1854), 
son of a very poor shoemaker. Asa scholar at 
the Gymnasium his musical faculty soon dis- 
covered itself, but his poverty kept him down, 
and it was not till a prize of 1300 thalers in a 
lottery fell to his share that he was able to 
procure a piano and music. ‘The first piece he 
heard performed was Beethoven’s Polonaise in 
C, and Beethoven became his worship through 
life. In 1813, after the battle of Leipzig, he 
went to that university, and acquired the 
friendship of Schicht, F. Schneider and others 
of the best musicians. In 1822 he was 
made cantor of his native place, and prin- 
cipal music-teacher in the normal school. 
From that time onwards for thirty years his 
course was one of ceaseless activity. No one 
ever worked harder or more successfully to 
make his office a reality. In 1823 he founded 
the Singakademie of Freibeig, and in 1830 
started a permanent series of first-class sub- 
scription concerts ; in 1827 he formed a musi- 
cal association among the miners of the Berg 
district, for whom he wrote numerous part- 
songs; and in short was the life and soul of 
the music of the place. At the same time he 
composed much music, such as the cantatas 
‘ Bergmannsgruss,’ and ‘ Lebens Blume und 
Lebens Unbestand,’ and many partsongs. 
But his music is nothing remarkable : it is the 
energy and devotion of the man that will make 
him remembered. G. 

ANACREON, OU L’AMOUR FUGITIF, 
opera-ballet in 2 acts; libretto by Mendouze ; 
music by Cherubini; produced Paris, Oct. 4, 
1803. 

ANACREONTIC SOCIETY. The meetings 
of this aristocratic society (founded 1766) 
established by several noblemen and other 
wealthy amateurs, were held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand towards the close 
of the 18th century. The concerts, in which 
the leading members of the musical profession 
took part as honorary members, were given 
fortnightly during the season, and were fol- 
lowed by a supper, after which the president 
or his deputy sang the constitutional song * To 
Anacreon in Heaven.’ This was succeeded by 
songs in every style, and by catches and glees 
sung by the most eminent vocalists of the 
day. The privilege of membership was greatly 
valued, and names were frequently placed on 
the list for a long period in advance. Haydn 
was present at one of the meetings (Mus. T., 
1902, p. 642). The society was dissolved in 
1794, when Sir Richard Hankey was president, 
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owing, as Parke states in his Musical Memoirs, 
to the annoyance of the members at a restraint 
having been placed upon the performance of 
some comic songs which were considered unfit 
for the ears of the Duchess of Devonshire, the 
leader of the haut-ton of the day, who was 
present privately in a box specially fitted up 
under the orchestra. The members resigned 
one after another, and shortly afterwards the 
society was dissolved at a general meeting. 
C. M. 

ANAKROUSIS, see RuytHm; UPBeEat. 

ANALYTICAL NOTES. The practice now 
prevalent of accompanying the titles and 
words of the music performed at concerts by 
an analysis of the music is one of comparatively 
recent date. 

The identity of the pieces in English pro- 
grammes at the end of the 18th and the be- 
ginning of the 19th century is rarely certain. 
‘New Grand Overture, Haydn,’ or ‘ Grand 
Overture, MS., Haydn,’ is the usual designa- 
tion of Haydn’s symphonies as they were pro- 
duced at Salomon’s concerts in 1791 and 1792. 
The earliest programmes of the Philharmonic 
Society were almost equally vague—‘ Sym- 
phony, Mozart,’ ‘Symphony, Beethoven,’ 
‘Symphony, never performed, Beethoven,’ was 
with rare exceptions the style in which the 
pieces de résistance at the Society’s concerts 
were announced. It was not until the fifth 
season (1817) that the number or the key 
indicated which works the audience might 
expect to hear. ‘The next step was to print on 
the fly-leaf of the programme the words of the 
vocal pieces, with, in the case of Spohr’s ‘ Weihe 
der Téne’ (Feb. 23, 1835), a translation of 
Pfeiffer’s ‘Ode,’ or of the ‘ Pastoral Sym- 
phony’ (May 11, 1835), some verses from 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ or at the first perform- 
ance of the overture to ‘ Leonora,’ No. 1 
(May 13, 1844) (due to Mendelssohn), a short 
account of the origin and dates of the four 
overtures. 

The first suggestion in England? as to the 
desirability of explaining the structure of 
compositions to the audience was in a letter 
written to the Musical World of Dec. 2, 1836, 
by the late C. H. Purday. The first practical 
attempt to assist amateurs to follow the con- 
struction of classical music during its perform- 
ance which the writer has met with is that of 
Thomson, the first Reid Professor of Music in 
the University of Edinburgh, who in the year 
1841, and even earlier, added analytical and 
historical notices of the pieces in the pro- 
grammes of the concerts of the Professional 
Society of Edinburgh. His analyses entered 
thoroughly into the construction of the ‘over- 
tures and symphonies performed, but did not 
contain quotations from the music. The next 


1 An attempt at analytical programmes had been made b 
Reichardt, of Berlin, as early as 1783. 
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step appears to have been made by John 
ELLA (g.v.) when he started the matinées of 
the Musical Union in 1845. His ‘ synoptical 
analysis,’ with quotations, set a pattern which 
has endured to the present time. The same 
thing was done, but at greater length, 
by Wylde in the programme-books of the 
New Philharmonic Society, which began its 
concerts in 1852. Some of these analyses were 
accompanied by extracts, and in many cases 
are of permanent value, such as those of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral Symphony,’ Mozart’s 
E flat ditto, and the overture to the ‘ Zauber- 
fléte’ (1858). An analysis of the ‘Messiah’ was 
issued by the Sacred Harmonic Society in 1853, 
and was followed by similar dissections of the 
‘ Creation,’ Beethoven’s Mass in D, ‘ Israel in 
Egypt,’ the ‘ Lobgesang,’ Mozart’s Requiem 
and, some years later, ‘ Naaman.’ 

As early as 1847 John Huan (q.v.) had 
given biographical notices of composers in the 
book of words of his historical concerts at 
Exeter Hall. The books of words of the 
Handel Festivals (1857, etc.) contain historical 
accounts of the works performed. In con- 
nexion with the early Handel Festivals the 
late H. F. Chorley published two pamphlets 
called ‘ Handel Studies,’ containing analyses of 
the ‘ Messiah,’ the Dettingen Te Deum and 
‘Israel in Egypt.’ 

In 1859 the Monday Popular Concerts were 
established, and the programmes contained 
notices of the pieces. On the occasion of 
Hallé’s Beethoven-recitals, two years later, 
full and able analyses by J. W. Davison of the 
whole of the sonatas were published, accom- 
panied by copious extracts. These were sub- 
sequently incorporated in the Popular Concert 
books, with similar analyses of other pieces, 
including the 48 preludes and fugues of Bach. 
Shortly after the foundation of the Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace, short remarks 
were attached to some of the more prominent 
pieces. These have gradually become more 
systematic and more analytical, but they are 
of a very mixed character when compared 
with those last mentioned. The remarks 
which adorned the programmes of Pauer’s 
recitals in 1862, ’63, ’67, were half biographical 
and half critical, but made no attempt to 
analyse each piece. 

In 1869 the Philharmonic Society adopted 
analytical programmes prepared by Macfarren, 
and the practice has been maintained since, 
Joseph Bennett having been responsible for 
them for many years. Macfarren also pre- 
pared similar notices for the British Orchestral 
Society. G. 

The above summary traces the history of 
analytical programme notes in England, to the 
time at which they became the rule rather than 
the exception. Sir George Grove’s deprecatory 


Y | reference to the notes which he himself wrote 
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for the Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace 
has been retained here because it is character- 
istic of his modesty. They, however, more 
than any others, established the practice in the 
English concert-room. They were unique in 
combining technical information with a lucid 
and readable style calculated to make the 
subject attractive to the ordinary amateur. 
Grove had the rare art of imparting his own 
glowing enthusiasm without any suggestion of 
gush, and many hundreds of confessedly 
ignorant people were first brought into close 
touch with the music of the classical masters 
by means of his introductions. It is, no doubt, 
the fact that during the last half-century large 
numbers of English people who have had little 
or no technical education in music have been 
discovering for themselves the delights of 
orchestral and chamber music, that has caused 
the prevalence of programme notes in England. 
In 1879 Grove could still remark that ‘ analyti- 
cal programmes do not appear to have been yet 
introduced into the concert-rooms abroad,’ and 
though that is not true to-day ‘ the elaborate 
analyses of single works published as pamphlets 
quite independently of any special perform- 
ance’ (Fiihrer) remain more characteristic of 
continental countries where education outside 
the concert-room is more systematic than in 
England. (See Krerzscumar.) 

It is impossible to enumerate even the chief 
of the English writers who have supplied useful 
analytical notes since Grove’s day. The 
majority of newspaper critics in London and 
the provinces have contributed their quota, 
and in the more important cases mention of 
their work will be found under their own names. 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch’s notes to the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony and Promenade Concerts, 
those of Percy Pitt and Alfred Kalisch to the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, are outstanding. 

In America, analytical notes to orchestral 
programmes are now of greater importance 
than in England, since the great American 
orchestras are continually forming new 
audiences. The work of H. E. KreHBIEL 
(qg.v.) for the New York Philharmonic may be 
compared with that of Grove at the Crystal 
Palace. Krehbiel produced masterly analyses 
of the latest works of Brahms, Dvorak and 
Tchaikovsky, when these were given their first 
performances in New York. Philip Hale’s 
long series of notes for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra make the programme books of that 
orchestra valuable historic documents. Felix 
Borowski writes for the Chicago Orchestra, 
and Lawrence Gilman succeeded Krehbiel as 
programme analyst to the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and also writes for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. ©. 

ANAPASST, see METRE. 

ANCHIETA, Juan pz (6. Azpeitia, near San 
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1523), a Spanish composer of the time of 
¥erdinand and Isabella. He was of noble 
descent, related to St. Ignatius Loyola, and a 
house adorned with his armorial bearings is 
still in possession of the family at Urrestilla, 
near his birthplace. In 1489 he was appointed 
chaplain and cantor to the Catholic kings; he 
was also music-master to the ill-fated Prince 
Don Juan, whose custom was to send for 
Anchieta and four or five of his best singers 
and sing with them during the hours of the 
siesta on hot summer afternoons. One of his 
compositions, a romance for 4 voices, printed 
by Barbieri (‘Cancionero Musical,’ No. 328), 
relates to the capture of Baza from the Moors 
(1489); while he wrote a Mass on the song 
commemorating the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, the melody of which is preserved 
by Salinas (‘ De musica libri septem,’ p. 312, 
Salamanca, 1577), and quoted by Dr. Burney 
in his General History of Music. In 1499 he 
was made a canon of Granada and in the same 
year the Bishop of Salamanca invested him 
with the office of Prestamero of Villarino, in 
his diocese. From 1504 he was rector of the 
parish church at Azpeitia, though his emolu- 
ments as a court musician were continued and 
increased, and restored to him again in 1519, 
after a temporary suspension on the death of 
Ferdinand in 1516. A codicil to his will dated 
1523 gives the information that he had been 
in Flanders where he had lent to a Spanish 
subject the sum of two gold doubloons which 
had not been repaid. His funeral led to a 
contention between the new rector and the 
Franciscan friars ; the rector eventually buried 
him, but the lawsuit which followed lasted for 
12 years and was only settled through the 
mediation of St. Ignatius. 

Anchieta’s church music is to be found in MS. 
in the cathedral at Tarazona, in the Library of 
the Diputacio at Barcelona, and in the Biblio- 
teca Columbina at Seville (in a MS. entitled 
‘Varios’ containing a Salve and 4 motets by 
Anchieta, and stated to have been bought by 
Ferdinand, nephew of Christopher Columbus, 
in 1533). Examples of his secular music (with 
Spanish words) are given in the ‘ Cancionero 
Musical’ printed by Barbieri (Madrid, 1890). 
The villancico ‘Dos anades, madre’ is of 
especial interest as being referred to in one of 
the Exemplary Novels of Cervantes (La ilustre 


fregona), and also by Quevedo (in the dedica- 


tion to the Cuento de Cuentos) The sprightli- 
ness of the tune led to the saying that when 
a wayfarer walked gaily without feeling his 
fatigue, he marched to the tune of * Dos anades, 
madre.’ fe 33 ue If 
ANCIENT CONCERTS (1776-1848). The 
‘Concert of Antient Music’ was established in 
1776 by a committee consisting of the Earls of 
Sandwich and Exeter, Viscount Dudley and 


Sebastian, mid. 14th cent.; d. there, July 30, | Ward, the Bishop of Durham, Sir Watkin W. 
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Wynn, Bart., Sir R. Jebb, Bart., and Messrs. 
Morrice and Pelham, who were afterwards 
joined by Viscount Fitzwilliam and Lord Paget 
(afterwards Earl of Uxbridge). The perform- 
ances were also known as ‘ The King’s Con- 
certs.’ Joah Bates was appointed conductor, 
the band was led by Hay, and the principal 
singers were Miss Harrop (afterwards Mrs. 
Bates), the Misses Abrams, Master Harrison 
(subsequently a famous tenor), Clarke, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s (tenor), Dyne (counter- 
tenor), and Champness (bass). 

The chief rules of the concerts were that no 
music composed within the previous 20 years 
should be performed, and that the directors in 
rotation should select the programme. Bates 
retained the conductorship till 1793, and 
directed the concert personally, except for two 
years, when Arnold and Knyvett acted for him. 
He was succeeded by Greatorex, who remaned 
in office until his death in 1831, when Knyvett, 
who had been the principal alto singer for many 
years, was chosen to succeed him. The resolu- 
tion of the directors in 1839 to change the 
conductor at the choice of the director for each 
night led to the resignation of Knyvett, and 
the post was then offered to Dr. Crotch, who 
ultimately declined it. Sir George Smart was 
invited to conduct the first two concerts of 
1840, and was succeeded by Bishop, Lucas and 
Turle. It was found, however, that this system 
did not work well, and in 1843 Sir Henry 
Bishop was appointed sole conductor. Until 
1841 it was the custom for the conductor to 
preside at the organ, but in that year the 
directors appointed Charles Lucas as their 
organist. The band at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the concerts consisted of 16 violins, 
5 violas, 4 v’celli, 4 oboes, 4 bassoons, 2 double 
basses, 2 trumpets, 4 horns, 1 trombone, and 
drum. At the close of the concerts in 1848, it 
numbered 17 violins, 5 violas, 5 v’celli, 5 double 
basses, 3 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 
4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, 2 drums, | 
harp, 2 cymbals, and triangle. The canto 
chorus at first consisted entirely of boys selected 
chiefly from the boys of the Chapel Royal and 
Westminster Abbey, but they afterwards gave 
place to ladies. The earlier programmes in- 
cluded an overture (usually by Handel), two or 
three concertos by Handel, Martini, Corelli, 
Avison or Geminiani, several choruses and 
solos from Handel’s oratorios, and an anthem, 
glee or madrigal; but occasionally an entire 
work, such as the Dettingen Te Deum, was 
given as the first part of the concert. For 
many years the programmes were almost ex- 
clusively Handelian, varied by songs from 
Gluck, Bach, Purcell, Hasse and others. After 
the year 1826 there was greater variety in the 
schemes, and Mozart’s Jupiter symphony, his 
symphonies in D and E flat, the overture to the 


‘ Zauberflote,’ and a selection from his Requiem | many seasons afterwards. 
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were included in the programmes for 1826. 
From that date an orchestral work by Mozart 
was performed at nearly every concert, although 
Handel still maintained his supremacy. In 
1834 we find Haydn’s ‘ Surprise ’ symphony, 
and in 1835 a selection from the ‘ Creation ’ and 
the ‘Seasons’ in the programmes. In the 
latter year Beethoven was represented by his 
‘ Prometheus ’ overture, and during the last 10 
years of the concerts his symphony in D, over- 
tures to ‘ Fidelio’ and ‘ Egmont,’ a chorus 
from ‘ King Stephen,’ and other works were 
given. In 1847, at a concert directed by Prince 
ALBERT (q.v.), Mendelssohn was solo organist, 
and played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue on the 
name of ‘ Bach.’ In 1785 the Royal Family 
began to attend the concerts regularly, and then 
it was that they were styled ‘ The King’s Con- 
certs.” As a mark of his interest in the per- 
formances King George III. personally wrote 
out the programmes. Up to 1795 the concerts 
were held in the new rooms, Tottenham Street, 
afterwards known as the Queen’s or West 
London Theatre, but in that year they were 
removed to the concert-room in the Opera 
House, and in 1804 to the Hanover Square 
Rooms. In addition to the twelve concerts 
given every year, a thirteenth was added, when 
the ‘ Messiah’ was performed in aid of the 
‘Fund for the support of Decayed Musicians 
and their Families.’ The last concert took 
place on June 7, 1848, and the library of old 
masters belonging to the society was after- 
wards removed to Buckingham Palace, and 
was subsequently presented to the Royal 
College of Music. (See Mus. Ass. Proc., 1906-07, 
p. 55, paper by J. E. Matthews.) C. M. 

ANCINA, P. GIovENALE (b. Fossano, Pie- 
mont, Oct. 19, 1545; d. Saluzzo(?), 1604), 
studied medicine, then theology; entered 
Filippo Neri’s Congregatio dell’ oratorio, where 
he studied composition and wrote his famous 
‘'Tempio armonico della beata Vergine ’ (Rome, 
1599), a collection of songs including some of 
his own composition. He also wrote a number 
of essays on music and musical instruments, 
In 1602 he became bishop of Saluzzo. He 
was poisoned by a monk. 

ANCONA, Mario (b. Florence, 1870), opera- 
tic baritone, was educated for the law and 
started on a diplomatic career, but quickly took 
up singing and made his début in 1891 at Trieste 
as Scindia in Massenet’s ‘ Roi de Lahore.’ He 
was heard there by Signor Lago, who brought 
him to London and introduced him, in 1892, 
during a brief season at the Olympic Theatre, 
whereof his fine impersonation of Alfonso in 
‘La Favorita’ was one of the few redeeming — 
features. He had a voice of peculiar charm, 
sang like an artist, and was a good actor, quali- 
ties which secured him an engagement at 
Covent Garden in the following year and for 
He made his début 
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as Tonio in the first London performance of 
‘ Pagliacci,’ and his delivery of the famous pro- 
logue has seldom been excelled. Later in the 
same season he sustained the title-rdle in Stan- 
ford’s opera ‘The Veiled Prophet,’ when given 
for the first and only time here. His welcome 
assured, Augustus Harris engaged him for a 
term of years, in course of which he accu- 
mulated an extensive repertory and made con- 
sistent improvement. He even sang Telramund 
and Hans Sachs (in Italian), and was excellent 
in both ; while further proof of his versatility 
was afforded by the exceptional merit of his 
Figaro, his Wolfram, his De Nevers, his Nelusko 
and his Amonasro. After 1900 he appeared at 
Covent Garden no longer, but sang for several 
seasons at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, where he became a favourite ; also with 
the Chicago Company, at Buenos Ayres, in 
Spain, Portugal and elsewhere. Eventually, 
at the close of a busy career of over twenty 
years, he returned to Italy and settled down 
as a teacher. He was a Commendatore of the 
Crown of Italy, and possessed some Portuguese 
orders. 
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ANDACHT, MIT (Ger.), ‘ with devotion’; a 
direction found at the beginning of Beethoven’s 
Mass in D, and in a few other passages. M. 

ANDAMENTO (Italian verbal substantive, 
from andare, ‘to go,’ ‘to move’), a form of 
fugal subject, more highly developed, and of 
greater length, than the ordinary Soggetto, and 
generally, though not by any means invariably, 
consisting of two distinct members, more or 
less strongly contrasted with each other, and 
consequently calculated to add materially to 
the interest of a long and exhaustively de- 
veloped fugue. 

A fine instance of an Andamento consisting 
of two distinct sections will be found in the 
second portion of the chorus, ‘ When his loud 
voice,’ in Handel’s ‘ Jephthah,’ at the words 
‘ They now contract.’ 


@) (6) 


They now contract their boistrous Pride, and lash 


Nearly all the fugues in Bach’s ‘ Wohltem- 
perirtes Clavier’ are formed upon Soggetti; 
while nearly all his finest organ fugues, with 
pedal obbligato, are developed from long and 
well-sustained Andamenti. A curious instance, 
in two sections, will be found in the fugue in 
E major from the third toccata (B.-G. vol. xv. 
p. 278). 

Andamenti may be found both in real and 
tonal fugue ; the examples are, however, much 
more frequent in the former than in the latter. 

It should be mentioned that some German 
authorities use the term as equivalent to what 
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we call episodes. (See Arracco and Soa- 
GETTO.) Ww. S. R. 

ANDANTE (Ital., participle of the verb 
andare, ‘to go’); going, moving along at a 
moderate pace. This word is chiefly used to 
designate a rather slow rate of movement; 
formerly, however, it was used more generally 
in its literal sense. Thus in Handel’s music we 
frequently find the indication ‘andante allegro,’ 
a contradiction in terms in the later sense of 
the words, but meaning nothing more than 
‘moving briskly.’ Andante is a quicker rate 
of movement than larghetto, but on the other 
hand is slower than allegretto. As with most 
other time-indications it is frequently modified 
in meaning by the addition of other words, e.g. 
‘andante sostenuto ’ would be a little slower, 
and ‘ andante un poco allegretto ’ or ‘ andante 
con moto’ a trifle faster, than ‘ andante’ 
alone. Like adagio, largo, etc., this word is 
also used as the name of a piece of music (e.g. 
Beethoven’s ‘ Andante in F ’) or as the name of 
a slow movement of a symphony, sonata, etc. 

EAP, 

ANDANTINO (Ital.), the diminutive of 
ANDANTE (qg.v.). As ‘ andante ’ means literally 
‘going,’ its diminutive must mean ‘rather 
going,’ t.e. not going quite so fast; and pro- 
perly ‘andantino’ designates a somewhat 
slower time than andante. The majority of 
modern composers, however, forgetting the 
original meaning of the word, and thinking of 
andante as equivalent to ‘ slow,’ use andantino 
for ‘rather slow,’ 2.e. somewhat quicker. In 
which sense the word is intended can only be 
determined by the character of the music 
itself. 

The uncertainty which prevails in the use of 
these time-indications is illustrated by the fact 
that three movements in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ 
the first of which, ‘ If with all your hearts,’ is 
marked ‘ andante con moto,’ the second, ‘ The 
Lord hath exalted thee,’ merely ‘ andante,’ and 
the third, ‘O rest in the Lord,’ ‘ andantino,’ 
are all in exactly the same time, the metronome 
indication being in each case J=72. See 
Beethoven’s opinion as to the meaning of the 
term, in Thayer, ii. 241. E. P. 

ANDER, Atoys (b. Liebititz, Bohemia, Oct. 
13, 1817; d. Wartenberg, Dec. 11, 1864), a 
famous tenor singer. He went to Vienna in 
the hope that his talents would be recognised 
there, but it required all the energy and in- 
fluence of Wild the singer, at that time Ober- 
Regisseur to the court opera-house, before he 
was allowed to make the experiment of appear- 
ing there for the first time (Oct. 22, 1845) as 
Stradella. His success was complete, but was 
still more remarkable in the ‘ Prophéte,’ which 
was given in Vienna for the first time on Feb. 
28, 1850. Meyerbeer interested himself in the 
rapid progress of Ander, and from that date he 
became the established favourite of the Vienna 
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public. His last great part was that of Lohen- 
grin. As an actor he was greatly gifted, and 
had the advantage of a very attractive appear- 
ance. His voice, not strong and somewhat 
veiled in tone, was in harmony with all his other 
qualities ; his conceptions were full of artistic 
earnestness, and animated by a noble vein of 
poetry. His last appearance was as Arnold in 
‘ William Tell,’ on Sept. 19, 1864; he was then 
failing, and shortly afterwards totally collapsed. 
He was taken to the Bath of Wartenberg in 
Bohemia, where he died, but was buried in 
Vienna. OPPs 
ANDERS, Ertcu(b. Teutschental, near Halle, 
Aug. 29, 1883), composer, was first intended 
for a business career, but took up music on 
Max Reger’s advice. He entered the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, studying under Reger, Krehl., 
Pembaur, Nikisch and others, at the same time 
attending the University. After filling the 
posts of conductor at the Barmen and Heidel- 
berg City Theatres, he settled in Berlin, and in 
addition to teaching and reviewing, devoted 
himself chiefly to composition. In 1920, after 
short sojourns at Munich and Cologne, he was 
appointed lecturer on music at the Bonn 
University. His numerous compositions in- 
clude piano pieces, chamber music, orchestral 
and choral works, and a large number of 
Lieder and children’s songs. HB. 
ANDERSEN, KartJoacur (6. Copenhagen, 
Apr. 29, 1847; d. there, May 7, 1909), the most 
distinguished member of a family of eminent 
Danish flute-players. He was a member of the 
royal band at Copenhagen (1869-77) ; in 1881 
he went to Berlin, where he was one of the 
founders of the Philharmonic Orchestra, filling 
the place of first flute for ten years and occasion- 
ally conducting. A complaint of the tongue 
forced him to abandon the flute in 1892. In 
1894 he became conductor of the palace 
orchestra at Copenhagen and founded an 
orchestral school. He made important contri- 
butions to the literature of the flute, including 
a set of 48 studies, Concertstiicke with orches- 
tral accompaniment (Riemann). M. 
ANDERSON, Mrs. Lucy (6. Bath, Dec. 
1790 ; d. London, Dec. 24, 1878), distinguished 
as the first female pianist to play at the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Society in London, 
was the daughter of John Philpot, a professor 
of music and music-seller at Bath. She came 
to London about 1818 where she soon became 
eminent in her profession. In July 1820, Miss 
Philpot was married to GrorGrE FREDERICK 
ANDERSON (d. Dec. 14, 1876), a violinist en- 
gaged in all the best orchestras, and subse- 
quently, from 1848-70, master of the Queen’s 
Musick. In 1829 she played at the Birming- 
ham Festival, and retired in 1862. She taught 
the piano to Queen Victoria and her children. 
W. H. H. 
ANDERTON, H. Orsmonp (5. Clapton, Apr. 
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1861), composer, poet and essayist. He 
studied at the R.A.M. under Macfarren and 
Prout, and began his career as a teacher in 
London and Folkestone. In 1908 he accepted 
an appointment at the Midland Institute School 
of Music, Birmingham. He is well known as a 
choral conductor and adjudicator. 
Anderton’s works include : 


Musie to his own lyric drama, ‘Baldur,’ and to several Greek 
tragedies ; 3 Piano Quintets and other chamber music; an orchestral 
fantasia, ‘ Virgil’; an English Sinfonietta and a Spring Idyll, 
for orchestra; A Song of Life, for mixed choir and orchestra ; 
‘The Song of the Morning Star,’ for female choir and orchestra ; 
and a number of smaller choral works, partsongs and songs, 


Among Anderton’s literary works the most 
important is The Song of Alfred (an epic) ; 
those concerning music are his monograph on 
Granville Bantock and a book on Early English 
Music. E. B. 

ANDRE, the name of an extensive musical 
family, who founded a publishing house im- 
portant for its connexion with Mozart. 

(1) Jonann (6. Offenbach a/M., Mar. 28, 
1741; d. there, June 18, 1799) was the head of 
the family. His father was proprietor of a silk 
factory, and the boy was intended to carry on 
the business. But the love of music was too 
strong in him. His first comic opera, ‘ Der 
Tépfer ’ (1760), was so successful as to induce 
Goethe to confide to him his operetta of ‘ Erwin 
und Elmire’ (1764), which had equal success, as 
had also some songs produced at the same time. 
In 1777 André became director of the music 
at the Débblin Theatre in Berlin, where he 
settled with his family, after handing over the 
factory (to which since 1774 he had added a 
music printing office) to his younger brother. 
Fiere he enjoyed the instruction of Marpurg, 
and composed a quantity of songs, dramas and 
other pieces for the theatre. He returned to 
Offenbach in 1784, and resided there in the 
pursuit of his business and his music till his 
death. Before that date his establishment had 
issued the large number of 1200 works, and he 
himself had composed, in addition to many 
instrumental pieces, some 30 operas and 
dramas, and a vast number of melodious songs 
and vocal pieces, many of which became popu- 
lar, amongst them the still favourite Volkslied 
‘ Bekranzt mit Laub.’ Among his operas was 
one by Bretzner in 4 acts, ‘ Belmonte und Con- 
stanza, oder die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’ 
produced in Berlin on May 26, 1781, and 
often repeated. On July 16, 1782, appeared 
Mozart’s setting of the same opera, with altera- 
tions and additions to the text by Stephanie. 
A paper war followed between the two libret- 
tists, during which André took occasion to 
speak nobly on the side of Stephanie, notwith- 
standing his having assisted Mozart in the pre- 
paration of an opera which had far surpassed 
his own. 

(2) Jonann Anton (b. Offenbach, Oct. 6, 
1775; d. Apr. 6, 1842), third son of the above, 
was the most remarkable member of the 
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family. He was an excellent player both on 
the violin and piano, and a practised composer 
before entering at the University of Jena, where 
he went through the complete course of study. 
He was thus fully competent on the death of 
his father to assume the control of the business, 
and indeed to impart to it fresh impulse by 
allying himself with Senefelder the inventor of 
lithography, a process which he largely applied 
to the production of music. 

In the year of his father’s death he visited 
Vienna, and acquired from Mozart’s widow the 
entire musical remains of the great composer. 
André published the thematic catalogue which 
Mozart himself had kept of his works from 
Feb. 9, 1784, to Nov. 15, 1791, as well as a 
further thematic catalogue of the whole of the 
autographs of the master which had come into 
his possession. André was equally versed in 
the theory and the practice of music; he 
attempted every branch of composition. 
Amongst other things he was the author of 
‘Proverbs,’ for four voices (op. 32), an elaborate 
joke which was subsequently the object of 
much dispute, owing to its having been pub- 
lished in 1869 by Aibl of Munich as a work of 
Haydn. His introduction to the violin and 
his treatise on harmony and counterpoint were 
both highly esteemed. So also were the first 
two volumes of his unfinished work on composi- 
tion (Lehrbuch der Tonsetzkunst, 1832-43). 
André was dignified with the title of Hofrath, 
and by the accumulation of musical treasures 
he converted his house into a perfect pantheon 
of music. An idea of the respect in which he 
was held may be gained from various mentions 
of him in Mendelssohn’s letters, especially that 
of July 14, 1836, and a very characteristic 
accountof a visit to him in Hiller’s Mendelssohn, 
chap. i. 

The following were all sons of Johann Anton 
André: (3) JoHann Avaust (b. Mar. 2, 1817; 
d. Oct. 29, 1887), published the Universal- 
Lexikon der Tonkunst of Schladebach and 
Bernsdorf. (4) Jonann Baptist (6. Mar. 7, 
1823; d. Dec. 9, 1882), pupil of Aloys Schmitt 
and Kessler, and afterwards of Taubert and 
Dehn, a resident in Berlin, was for some 
years Kapellmeister to the Duke of Bernburg. 
(5) Jutrus (b. June 4, 1808; d. Apr. 17, 1880), 
devoted himself to the organ, and was the 
author of a Practical Organ School, which passed 
through several editions, and of various pieces 
for that instrument, as well as of four hand 
arrangements of Mozart’s works. (6) Karu 
Avaust (b. June 15, 1806; d. Feb. 15, 1887) 
undertook, in 1835, the management of the 
branch establishment opened at Frankfort by 
his father in 1828, adding to it a manufactory 
of pianos, and a general musical instrument 
business. He named his house ‘ Mozarthaus,’ 
and the pianos manufactured there ‘ Mozart- 
fliigel,’ each instrument being ornamented with 
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a portrait of the master from the original 
painting by Tischbein in his possession. In 
1855, on the occasion of the Munich Industrial 
Exhibition, he published a volume entitled 
Pianoforte-making : its history, musical and 
technical importance (Der Klavierbau, etc.). 
ORL P. 

ANDREA CHENIER, opera in 4 acts; 
libretto by Luigi Illica; music by Umberto 
Giordano. Produced La Scala, Milan, Mar. 23, 
1896; New York, Academy of Music, Nov. 13, 
1896; .in English, Carl Rosa Co., Camden 
Theatre, Apr. 16, 1903; at Covent Garden, 
Nov. 11, 1904. 

ANDREAE, Voixkmar (b. Berne, July 5, 
1879), a Swiss composer and conductor. His 
musical studies began under Karl Munzinger at 
the school of music of his native city. From 
1897-1900 they were continued at the Cologne 
Conservatoire under Willner, Franke, Kleffel 
and Staub. In 1900 Andreae went to the 
Munich Court Opera as sub-conductor. Re- 
turning to Switzerland in 1902, he succeeded 
Attenhofer as conductor of the Mixed Choir in 
Zirich, and in 1906 he took the place of Hegar 
as conductor of the Male Choir there. Dur- 
ing part of the same period (1902-4) he also 
conducted the Stadtsingerverein at Winter- 
thur. Before long Andreae was entrusted with 
the direction of the Symphony Concerts at the 
*Tonhalle ’ in Ziirich. In 1914 he was nomin- 
ated musical director and professor by the 
Zirich University, and about the same time he 
became Principal of the Conservatoire. 

The chief works by Volkmar Andreae are: 

A Symphony; incidental music to Heine’s Ratcliff; Piano 
Trios, opp. 1 and 14; Violin Sonata, op. 4; String Quartet, op. 9; 
String ‘lrio, op. 29; Kleine Suite for orchestra, op. 27; Der 
Gottliche, op. 2, and ‘Charons Nachen,’ op. 3, for chorus and 
orchestra; Symphonic Fantasy for tenor solo, chorus, orchestra 
and organ, op. 7; Male Voice Choruses, op. 5, 8, 11, 13, 17, 21; 
Songs, opp. 6, 10, 12, 15, 16,18; and Piano pieces, opp. 20. 

ANDREAS OF CRETE (650-720), oldest 
poet of canons of the Greek Church. The 
melodies given in the oldest versions now 
extant, and belonging to the 9th or 10th 
centuries, which are apparently his own, 
approach the ancient Greek hymns very 
closely, except for a few richer Melismata. 

BE. V. d. 8. 

ANDREE, Etrripa (b. Wisby, Feb. 19, 
1841), pupil of W. Sohrling, L. Norman and 
Gade, was organist at Stockholm, 1861, and 
at Gothenburg Cathedral, 1867. She wrote 
a pianoforte - quintet in FE minor, 1865; 
‘Snéfrid,’ chorus and orchestra, and a piano- 
forte trio, 1884. An organ symphony No. 2 
received a prize at Brussels in 1894, and a 
Swedish Mass was performed with great success 
at Stockholm. She wrote also a symphony 
for orchestra, a string quartet, an organ 
symphony No. 1 (London); also solo pieces 
for violin, pianoforte, songs, etc. E. Vv. d 8. 

ANDREOLI, a musical family of Northern 
Italy. (1) Evaneetista (6. 1810; d. June 16, 
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1875) was organist and teacher at Mirandola 
in Modena and father of (2) and (3). 
(2) Guetretmo (b. Mirandola, Apr. 22, 1835 ; 
d. Nice, Mar. 13, 1860) was pupil at the Conser- 
vatorio of Milan, 1847-53, and a pianist of great 
distinction, remarkable for his soft and delicate 
touch, pure taste, and power of expression, as 
well as for great execution. He was well known 
in London, where he appeared at the Crystal 
Palace (Dec. 13, 1856), the Musical Union (Apr. 
27, 1858), the New Philharmonic (May 9, 1859), 
and elsewhere. His compositions were un- 
important. (3) Carto (6. Mirandola, Jan. 8, 
1840) was also brought up at the Conservatorio 
of Milan, where he became professor of the 
piano about 1875. He too was favourably 
known in London. G. 

ANDREOLI, Gtuserre (6. Milan, July 7, 
1757; d. Dec. 20, 1832), a celebrated double- 
bass player, a member of the orchestra of La 
Scala and professor of his instrument at the 
Conservatorio of Milan; he also played the 
harp with success. DPE, 

ANDREOZZI, GaEtTano, surnamed Jomel- 
lino (6. Naples, 1763; d. Paris, Dec. 21, 1826), 
a relative and pupil of Jomelli, wrote 45 
operas, 3 oratorios, chamber music and songs 
which were very popular until the arrival of 
Rossini. Fétis describes him as lacking in 
genius and science, but gifted with a natural 
flow of melody (Fétis; Mendel). 

ANDREVI, Francisco (6. near Lérida in 
Catalonia, Nov. 16, 1786; d. Barcelona. Nov. 
23, 1853), of Italian parentage, was success- 
ively the director of music in the cathedral of 
Segorbe, the church of Santa Maria del Mar at 
Barcelona, the cathedrals of Valencia, Seville 
and Bordeaux (1832-42), where he fled during 
the civil war. He lived in Paris from 1845 to 
1849, and finally retired to Barcelona. His 
sacred compositions were good and numerous : 
a Nunc Dimittis and a Salve Regina, printed in 
Eslava’s collection of Spanish church music, 
Tira Sacro-Hispana, are his only published 
works. His treatise on Harmony and Counter- 
point was translated into French (Paris, 1848). 
He wrote two oratorios, ‘ Juicio Universal: 
drama sacro’ (Valencia, 1822 and 1827) and 
‘La Dulzura de la virtud’ (Barcelona, before 
1819), preserved in the Library of the Dipu- 
tacid at Barcelona; a Requiem (1834) and a 
Stabat Mater (Bordeaux), as well as music for 
the dance of the Seises in the Cathedral at 
Seville. M. C. C.; addns. J. B. T. 

ANDRIEN (Aprien), Martin’ JosEpPH 
(called ‘La Neuville’; also Adrien I’ Ainé) 
(6. Liége, May 26, 1767; d. Paris, Nov. 19, 
1822), appeared as bass singer in the Stabat 
Mater of both Pergolese and Haydn at the 
Concert Spirituel (1781) with Chéron; then 
taking alternate parts with him at the Opéra 
from 1785-1804; afterwards director of the 
singing there, until he succeeded Lainé as pro- 
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fessor of lyric declamation at the Ecole Royale 
de Musique (Mar. 1822). He died a victim to 
the exaggerated system of declamation then in 
vogue. His voice was harsh, his method of 
singing bad, but he had merit as an actor. He 
composed ‘Invocation & TEtre supréme,’ 
‘Hymne & la victoire’ (on the evacuation of 
French territory), ‘ Aux martyrs de la liberté’ 
(1794). (See Constant Pierre’s Hymnes, et 
chansons de la Révolution Francaise. 

His two brothers were J. ADRIEN (6. Liége, 
c. 1768; d. circa 1824), choirmaster of the 
Thédtre Feydeau (1794) ; FERDINAND ADRIEN 
(6. circa 1770; d. circa 1830) taught singing 
and became singing-master at the Opéra 
(1798-1800). Both were composers of songs. 
They might possibly be identified (owing 
to similarity, and perhaps confusion of names) 
with JACQUES FRANCOIS FERDINAND ADRIEN 
(b. May 22, 1760), musician of the National 
Guard, 1793, professor of solfeggio at the 
Conservatoire, 1795-1800; and ARNOLD ADRIEN 
(ainé) (d. Dec. 2, 1825 ?), singing professor at 
the Conservatoire, 1795-1802. (See Constant 
Pierre, Le Conservatoire National de Musique et 
de Déclamation, Paris 1900.) M, LP. 

ANDRIES, Jean (6. Ghent, Apr. 25, 1798 ; 
d. there, Jan. 21, 1872), professor of violin 
and ensemble classes at Ghent Conservatoire. 
He was director in 1851, and hon. director in 
1856 of the Conservatoire ; also solo violinist. 
He wrote: Apercu historique de tous les ims- 
truments de musique actuellement en usage; 
Précis de Vhistoire de la musique depuis les 
temps les plus reculés (1862); Instruments a 
vent: La flite (1866); Remarques sur les 
cloches et carillons (1868). BE. Vv. d. 8. 

ANDROT, ALBERT AvGusTE (0b. Paris, 1781; 
d. Aug. 19, 1804), a church composer, was 
admitted into the Conservatoire in his fifteenth 
year. In 1799 he obtained a prize for his 
exercises in harmony, and four years after- 
wards, having gained the Prix de Rome for his 
‘Alcyone,’ he was sent to that city to study 
under Guglielmi. During the first year of his 
residence in Rome he made such progress 
that his master commissioned him to write — 
a Requiem and another sacred composition. 
The latter, performed during Passion Week, 
excited so much admiration, that he was 
engaged to compose an opera for the autumn. 
He had scarcely completed the last scene when 
he died. In the following October a De Pro- 
fundis of his composition was performed in his 
memory at the church of San Lorenzo in 
Lucinia. 

A short notice of this composer is to be found 
in the Dict. of Musicians (1827). 0." RB. 

ANERIO, the name of two brothers, eminent 
as composers of church music in Rome. 

(1) FELICE (6. circa 1560; d. Rome, Sept. 27, 
16141), after being in the Papal Choir as a boy 
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soprano from 1575-79, and completing his 
studies under G. M. Nanini, was made maestro 
at the English College. He afterwards took 
service with Cardinal Aldobrandini, and upon 
the death of Palestrina was named ‘ com- 
positore ’ to the Papal Chapel, Apr. 3, 1594, a 
post which he retained till 1602. His printed 
compositions include the following : 


3 books of ‘Sacred Madrigals’ for 5 v. (Gardano, Rome 1585); 3 

books of ‘ Madrigals’ for 5, 6 and 3 v. (1587, 1590, 1598) ; two books 
of Hymns, Canticles and Motetti (1596 and 1602); ‘ Responsoria’ 
for Holy Week (1606); Litanies, Canzonetti for 4 v. (1586), and 
Motetti. 
His unpublished works are preserved in the 
collections of S. Maria in Vallicella, the Vatican 
Basilica and the Pontifical Chapel, as well as in 
the Hofbibliothek, Vienna, the State Library, 
Berlin, and elsewhere. In the library of the 
Abbé Santini, also, there was a considerable 
number of Anerio’s masses, with psalms and 
other pieces. A Mass and 12 motets (one for 
8 voices) by him are given in Proske’s Musica 
divina. 

(2) GIOVANNI FRANCESCO (b. Rome, c. 1567 ; 
d. circa 1620) was maestro di cappella to 
Sigismund III., King of Poland, about 1609. 
He served in the same capacity in the cathedral 
of Verona in 1611, but soon after that went to 
Rome to fill the post of musical instructor at 
the Seminario Romano, and was, from 1613-20, 
maestro di cappella at the church of the 
Madonna de’ Monti. He was ordained priest 
in 1616. He was one of the first Italians who 
made use of the quaver and its subdivisions. 
His printed works form a catalogue too long for 
insertion here (see Q.-L.; Vogel’s Bibl. welél. 
Vocalmus. Italiens) ; suffice it to say that they 
consist of all the usual forms of sacred music, 
and that they were published (as his brother’s 
were) by Soldi, Gardano, Robletti, etc. Gio- 
vanni Anerio had a fancy for decking the frontis- 
pieces of his volumes with fantastic titles, such 
as Ghirlanda di sacre rose (1619), Teatro 
armonico spirituale (1619), Selva armonica, 
Diporti musicali (1617), and the like. He was 
one of the adapters of Palestrina’s Mass ‘ Papae 
Marcelli, for 4 voices. (See PALESTRINA.) 
There were scores of several of his masses in 
the collection of the Abbé Santini. A 'Te Deum 
in Proske’s Musica divina, ascribed to the elder 
brother, is really by Giovanni Francesco Anerio. 
A Requiem of his for 4 voices was published by 
Pustet of Regensburg. E. H. P., rev. 

ANET, (1) Jean-Baptiste (b. circa 1661; 
d. Lunéville, Lorraine, Aug. 14, 1755), was con- 
sidered in France as the first violinist of his 
time; his renown was great at the beginning 
of the 18th century. Not much is known of 
his childhood and youth, except that he 
travelled in Germany ; and in Italy, where he 
studied three or four years with Corelliat Rome. 
He belonged afterwards to the band of the Duke 
of Orleans and to the Chapel Royal. His débuts 
at the Concert Spirituel in 1725 were striking, 
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his manner of playing unaccompanied preludes 
attracting much attention. Foreigners, like 
Quantz and Marpurg, speak of him with praise. 
Although very successful in Paris, he left about 
1736 and retired to the court of the ex-King of 
Poland, Stanislas Leczinski, at Lunéville, Lor- 
raine. His works, principally ‘ Premier Livre 
de sonates a violon seul et la basse continue’ 
(1724), ‘Sonates & violon seul et basse con- 
tinue’ (1729), bear the influence of Corelli; 
his 2 Suites de piéces 4 deux musettes, op. 2, 
and his 2nd and 3rd (Kuvre de musettes (1726, 
1730, 1734), with their picturesque titles, are 
characteristic of the French pastoral taste in 
vogue towards 1730. 

(2) Another violinist of the same Christian 
and surname (b. circa 1651; d. Apr. 26, 1710), 
violin teacher at Paris in 1692, died leaving no 
works. Their relationship remains obscure. 


Bisu.—LIONEL DE LA LAURENCIE, L’Ecole francaise de violon de 
Lully a Viotti, vol. i., Paris, 1922. Meine Ps 


ANFOSSI, Pasquatez (b. Taggia, near Naples, 
Apr. 25, 17271; d. Rome, Feb. 1797), an operatic 
composer. He first studied the violin, but 
deserted that instrument for composition, and 
took lessons in harmony from Piccinni, who 
was then in the zenith of his fame. His first 
opera was ‘ La donna fedele ’ (Naples, 1758) , 
his next, ‘ Caio Mario,’ given in Venice in 1769, 
and ‘I visionari,’ Rome, 1771, were failures ; 
but his third, ‘ L’ incognita perseguitata,’ 1773, 
made his fortune. Its success was partly owing 
to the ill-feeling of a musical clique in Rome 
towards Piccinni, whom they hoped to depreci- 
ate by the exaltation of a rival. Anfossi lent 
himself to their intrigues, and treated his old 
master and benefactor with great ingratitude. 
In his own turn he experienced the fickleness of 
the Roman public of that day, and quitting, 
first the capital, and afterwards Italy, brought 
out a long string of operas in Paris, London, 
Prague and Berlin, with varying success. He 
returned to Italy in 1784, and to Rome itself 
in 1787. ‘Tiring of the stage, he sought for and 
obtained the post of maestro at the Lateran, 
and held it from 1792 till his death. 

He composed no less than 46 operas and 7 
oratorios, besides 4 masses and certain pieces of 
church music, some of which are in the collec- 
tion of the Lateran while others were in that of 
the Abbé Santini. Mozart composed airs for 
insertion in Anfossi’s operas ‘Il curioso in- 
discreto ’ and ‘ Le gelosie fortunate.’ 

BE. H. P. 

ANGECOURT, Perrin pv’, a troubadour of 
the 13th century at the court of Charles of 
Anjou, brother of St. Louis. He accompanied 
Charles on his journey to Provence, where the 
latter married the daughter of Berengar. 
Fifty-three of his chansons, words and music, 
are still in existence (Hitner; Fétis). 

ANGE DE LASSUS, Lucten (b. Paris, Jan. 


1 Baker. 
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24, 1846; d. there, Dec. 19, 1914) librettist to ; Codex 37 of the Liceo, Bologna; a fifth, in 


Saint-Saéns; also a musical writer; wrote the 
librettos of ‘ Phryné,’ ‘ L’Ancétre,’ ‘ La Gloire.’ 

ANGELI, AnpREA D’ (db. Padua, Nov. 9, 
1868), studied at the local conservatoire and 
university and took his Ph.D. degree by an 
essay on Greek music. Apart from his 
activity as a teacher of Italian literature at 
the college at Calegari, he is a writer on 
musical subjects, and has composed a successful 
opera, ‘ L’ Innocente,’ masses, a Stabat Mater, 
chamber music, etc. eye U.S 

ANGIOLINI, Gasparo (6. Milan, c. 1740 2), 
a famous choreograph who not only invented 
the plots of his ballet-dramas, but also com- 
posed the music for them, which was of 
considerable merit. He was a highly cultured 
artist as is shown by his Lettere al signor 
Noverre sugli pantomimi and Riflessioni sopra 
? uso de programmi ne balli pantomimi, as 
well as by his intimate friendly relations with 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Metastasio. He was 
ballet-master at Vienna and St. Petersburg 
(1760), whence he returned to Milan and 
Rome, for which towns he wrote and composed 
a number of ballets. 

ANGLEBERT, JEAN Henrt D’ (5. 1635), was 
a pupil of Chambonniéres. He became organist 
to the Duke of Orleans in 1661, and in 1664, 
chamber musician to Louis XIV. as harpsi- 
chordist and spinet-player. His ‘ Piéces de 
clavessin avec la maniére de les jouer ; diverses 
chaconnes, ouvertures et autres airs de M. de 
Lully, mis sur cet instrument .. .’ (1689), in 
which a tendency to enlarge the form of the 
suite is noticeable, are a testimony to the 
importance of dramatic music in contemporary 
taste. Besides original compositions, there are 
in this book overtures, favourite dances, etc., 
taken out of Lully’s operas, popular melodies, 
‘vaudevilles,’ arranged for the harpsichord ; 
also organ fugues. One of the pieces, ‘ Les Folies 
d’Espagne,’ with 22 variations, was treated 
afterwards by Corelli (op. 5). The book is also 
valuable as containing a good table of the 
agréments used at the time. It is reprinted in 
vol. xix. of the ‘ Trésor des pianistes.’ 

M. L. P. 

A set of 5 fugues on variants of a common 
subject has been reprinted by Guilmant in No. 
25 of his ‘ IScole classique de l’orgue.’ The book 
contains also a ‘ Quatuor sur la Kyrie & trois 
sujets tirés du plainchant,’ the chief interest of 
which lies in the fact that each of the 4 parts is 
played on a separate keyboard (3 manuals and 
pedals), thus showing that the device known as 
‘thumbing ’ was practised at a very early date 
in France, though it appears to have been 
unknown in any contemporary school of organ 
music, H. G. 

Binu,—A. Pro, Les Clavecinistes, 1924; Vicror Capoun; Fétis. 

ANGLIA, (1) Gervasius DE (c. 1450), an 
English musician. Four songs of his are in 


the same Codex, ‘ Patrem omnipotentem’ a 
3 y., is signed ‘ Anglicanum patrem,’ but it is 
doubtful whether this refers to the same 
person. One song of his is in Codex 92 of the 
Trient Cathedral Archives (now in the Hof- 
burg, Vienna?). In the Trient Codices there 
are also some songs signed ‘ Anglicus ’ which 
Haberl (Jahrb. 1897, 25) tries to identify with 
Lionel (Power). Eitner, however, thinks it 
more likely that it refers to Gervasius as Power 
is never designated as Anglicus. (2) RoBERT, 
a singer in the Papal Chapel, 1492. 
E. Vv. d. 8. 

ANGLO-FRENCH Music Pusiisnine Com- 
PANY, Ltp., THE (Registered Office, 95 Wimpole 
St., W.1), was founded in 1916 for the purpose 
of supplying the British music teacher with 
educational works, both classical and modern, 
to replace those German publications the supply 
of which had been cut off by the war (1914). 
In pursuance of this object it has published a 
large number of carefully selected and well- 
edited original works by British composers, 
which are eminently adapted to the require- 
ments of modern educational methods. Con- 
trol of this company was acquired by the 
Oxford University Press in 1925. 

ANGRISANI, Carzo (6. Reggio, c. 1760), a 
bass singer. After singing at several theatres 
in Italy, he appeared at Vienna, where, in 1798 
and 1799, he published two collections of 
‘ Notturni’ for 3 voices. In 1817 he sang at 
the King’s Theatre, London, with Fodor, Pasta, 
Camporese, Begrez, Naldi and Ambrogetti. 

J. M. 

ANIMATO, or CON ANIMA (lItal.), ° with 
spirit,’a direction for performance seldom found 
in the works of the older masters, who usually 
employed ‘Con spirito’ or ‘ Spiritoso.’ The 
use of the expression does not necessarily imply 
a quickening of the time, though modern com- 
posers frequently use it in that sense. 

ANIMUCCIA, the name of two Italian church 
composers reputed to have been brothers. 
Pitoni doubted the relationship, but the con- 
temporary evidence of Poccianti, who speaks 
of Paolo as ‘ Animuccia, laudatissimi Joannis 
frater,’ may be accepted. 

(1) Grovannt (b. Florence, c. 1500; d. Rome, 
Mar. 1571) was the more eminent of the two. 
He studied music under Claude Goudimel, and 
in 1555 was made maestro at the Vatican, re- 
taining that post until his death. The date of 
his death has been questioned, but it is proved 
by two entries in the Vatican Archives, one of 
his death in Mar. 1571, and the other of the 
election of Palestrina in his place in April 
following. More than one passage in the 
dedications of his published pieces shows 
that he was touched by the same religious spirit 
of responsibility which filled the soul of Pales- 
trina ; and the friendship of Saint Filippo Neri, 
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which they both shared, is alone an indication | (*Tenori et contrabassi intabulati’) (Petrucci, 


of that similarity. The saint’s admiration of 
Animuccia may be gauged by his ecstatic de- 
claration that he had seen the soul of his friend 
fly upwards towards heaven. 

Animuccia composed the famous ‘ Laudi,’ 
which were sung at the Oratorio of 8S. Filippo 
after the conclusion of the regular office, and 
out of the dramatic tone and tendency of which 
the ‘ Oratorio ’ is said to have been developed. 

Some of the ‘ Laudi’ were published in 1563 
(Dorico), 1570 (Blado) ; a first book of masses 
appeared in 1567, a Magnificat in 1568, and 
madrigals in 1547, 1551, 1554 and 1565. Martini 
inserted two of his Agnus in his ‘ Esemplare’ 
—also reprinted by Choron, Principes, vol. v. 
Two movements from the 4-part Mass, ‘ Con- 
ditor alme siderum,’ part of a Magnificat, and 
a madrigal in 5 parts, are in the first volume of 
Torchi’s ‘ L’ arte musicale in Italia.’ But the 
bulk of his compositions is probably in MS. ; 
- many are in the library of the Sistine Chapel. 

Of the rapidity with which he wrote some 
proof is afforded by an extract quoted both by 
Baini and Fétis from the Vatican Archives. It 
is an order to the paymaster of the Chapter to 
pay Animuccia 25 scudi for 14 hymns, 4 
motetti, and 3 masses, all of which are shown in 
the order itself to have been composed in less 
than five months. 

(2) Paoto (d. Rome, 15631) was made maestro 
at the Lateran on the removal of Rubino to the 
Vatican in 1550, and held the post till 1552, 
when he was succeeded by Lupacchini. Pitoni 
insists that he remained at the Lateran from 
1550-55 ; but the ‘ Libri Censuali’ are against 
him. Baini, however, hints that it is possible 
that he may have occupied the post a second 
time temporarily in 1555, just before the elec- 
tion of Palestrina, and that this may have 
misled Pitoni. He left but little printed music 
behind him. Madrigals of his appear in many 
of the miscellaneous collections published be- 
tween 1551 and 1611. (See Dr. Emil Vogel’s 
Bibl. weltl. Vocalmus. Italiens.) There is a 
motet of his in a Collection of Motetti published 
at Venice in 1568; and Barré of Milan pub- 
lished 3 of his madrigals in a miscellaneous 
volume in 1558. EnHAP, 

ANJOS, Fr. Dryiz pos (b. Lisbon; 
d. Belem, Jan. 19, 1709), a Portuguese harpist 
and player on the viola da gamba, who entered 
the monastery of Belem in 1656. His com- 
positions, including psalms, responsoria, masses 
and motets, are said to be preserved at Belem. 

Jip Baal 
_ ANNA, Francis (end of 15th and early 16th 
cent.).. In the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 8th book 
of Frottole (Petrucci, 1504-8), he calls him- 
self ‘Franciscus Venetus organista,’ and on 
the title-page of another book of songs for 
voice and lute, containing also 26 Ricercari 


1 According to Poccianti 


1509), he appears as ‘ Franciscus Bossinensis,’ 
which Eitner translates as ‘from Bosnia.’ <A 
lamentatio a 4 v. appears in Petrucci’s book, 
‘“Lamentationum Jeremiae prophete liber 
primus.’ Fétis maintains that the real name 
of this interesting composer is Anna, but gives 
no authority. E. Vv. d. 8. 

ANNA BOLENA, opera by Donizetti; lib- 
retto by Romani; produced Milan, Dec. 26, 
1830, Paris, July 8, 1831, and in London. 

ANNIBALE, called ANNIBALE PAaApDo- 
vano (6. Padua, c. 1527; d. circa 1600), a 
famous contrapuntist of the 16th century. 
From 1552-66 he was organist of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and after the latter year he became 
Kapellmeister to the Austrian Archduke Carl 
at Gratz. He was still in that position in 1573, 
A book of vocal ‘ ricercari’ (4 parts) was pub- 
lished in Venice, 1556, a volume of madrigals 
(5 parts) in 1564 by Gardano, a book of motets 
(5 and 6 parts) in 1567, a volume of masses in 
5 parts in 1573, and ‘'Toccate e ricercari’ for 
organ in 1604. Madrigals by him appear in 
many of the miscellaneous collections (see 
Vogel, Bibl. weltl. Vocalmus. Italiens), and 
motets by him in MS. collections are mentioned 
in Q.-L. 

ANNIBALI, Domenico (6. circa 1705; 
d. 1779), an Italian sopranist who studied at 
Rome, sang at Venice, 1726, and went to 
Dresden, 1729. He remained at the court of 
Saxony until 1764, was engaged by Handel for 
his opera in London in the autumn of 1736, and 
made his début in ‘ Arminio.’ He appeared 
next in ‘ Poro,’ introducing three songs, not by 
Handel, which probably he had brought with 
him from Italy to display his particular powers 
—an example frequently followed since his day. 
He performed in the cantata ‘ Cecilia, volgi,’ 
and sang the additional song, ‘Sei del ciel,’ 
interpolated by Handel between the first and 
second acts of ‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ In 1737 
he performed the part of Justin in the same 
master’s opera of that name, and that of 
Demetrio in his ‘ Berenice.’ J. M. 

ANNUNCIACAO, Fr. Gaprret pa (5. Ovar, 
1681; d. Lisbon, 1747), a Portuguese composer 
and member of the Franciscan order, which he 
entered in 1706. He held the post of Vigario 
do Céro in monasteries at Coimbra, Oporto and 
Lisbon. His compositions, all of which were 
for the Church, were destroyed in the Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755: a manual of plain-song, 
‘ Arte de cantochao,’ was printed at Lisbon in 
1735. te 

ANNUNCIACAO, Puiuirro DE, a Portu- 
guese organist and monk in the monastery of 
Santa Cruz, Coimbra. In 1754 he published 
a set of ‘Acompanhamentos para orgao de 
Hymnos, Missas. . . .’ Jo Boat. 

ANNUNZIO, GapsrieLe pv’ (b. Pescara, 
1864), famous Italian poet. D’Annunzio claims 
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mention here as general editor of the Raccolta 
delle musiche italiane, a collection of ancient 
and modern musical works published in Milan 
by the Istituto Editoriale Italiano. Interest in 
old and forgotten masterpieces was stimulated 
in Italy by the description of Benedetto 
Marcello’s ‘ Arianna’ in D’ Annunzio’s ‘ Il 
Fuoco,’ and probably the impulse which 
brought about the publication of the Raccolta 
delle musiche came from the glowing prose 
of the novel. Acting as co-editors with 
D’ Annunzio are G. F. Malipiero, Carlo Perin- 
ello, Ildebrando Pizzetti, F. Balilla Pratella, 
and others, who deal with the technical aspects 
of the work. 

It should also be mentioned that during the 
poet’s occupation of Fiume he drew up a con- 
stitution (Aug. 27, 1920), in which music was 
defined as ‘a Religious and Social Institution 
of the Regency of Carnaro,’ and provision was 
made for the establishment of choral and instru- 
mental bodies subsidised by the State in all the 
communes of the Regency. Itwas D’ Annunzio’s 
intention to build in Fiume an arena capable 
of holding at least ten thousand spectators, with 
a wide pit for orchestra and chorus. There 
were to be held ‘ choral and orchestral celebra- 
tions ’ to which the people would be admitted 
without payment. Fas. 

ANSANI, Giovanni (b. Rome about middle 
of 18th cent.), was one of the best tenors of 
Italy. In 1770 he was singing at Copenhagen. 
About 1780 he came to London, where he at 
once took the first place; but, being of a 
quarrelsome temper, he threw up his engage- 
ment on account of squabbles with Roncaglia. 
He returned the next year with his wife, 
Maccherini, who did not succeed. He sang at 
Florence in 1784, at Rome the autumn of the 
same year, and elsewhere in Italy ; and finally 
retired to Naples at the age of 50, where he 
devoted himself to teaching singing.. He was 
still alive in 1815. He wasa spirited actor, and 
had a full, finely toned and commanding voice. 
Dr. Burney says it was one of the sweetest yet 
most powerful tenors he ever heard ; to which, 
according to Gervasoni, he added a very rare 
truth of intonation, great power of expression, 
and the most perfect method, both of producing 
the voice and of vocalisation. 

Ansani was known also as a composer of 
duets and trios for soprano and bass, with a 
basso continuo. Gerber reports that an opera 
of his composition, called ‘La Vendetta di 
Minos,’ was performed at Florence in 1791. 

J. M. 

ANSELMI, Grusrrrr (b. Catania, Sicily, 
Nov. 16, 1876), operatic tenor and composer. 
His early studies included the violin and com- 
position, and when a boy of 14 he appeared in 
public as a violinist in Tunis and at a court 
concert in Athens. At the age of 18 he began 
cultivating his voice, and in 1896 made a suc- 
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cessful début in opera at Athens as Turiddu in 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ Engagements followed 
at Cairo, Alexandria, Genoa, and eventually the 
San Carlo, Naples. In May 1901 he appeared 
at Covent Garden for the first time in 
‘Rigoletto,’ displaying a voice of pleasing 
quality and considerable power, besides an 
intelligent dramatic style. He again sang here 
at the seasons of 1904 and 1909, making a 
very successful appearance during the latter 
as Mario Cavaradossi in ‘ La Tosca.’ As a 
composer of some merit he gained notice by 
writing a ‘ Poema Sinfonico’ for orchestra, 
and several piano pieces and songs. 
Brsu.—NortHooTt, Covent Garden and the Royal Opera. 
H. K. 
ANSERMET, Ernest (b. Vevey, Nov. 11, 
1883), orchestral conductor, studied at Laus- 
anne University and was for some years pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the college there. 
Musically he studied first with Dénéréaz at 
Lausanne, and later counterpoint with Otto 
Barblan and composition with Ernest Bloch at 
Geneva. Having chosen the career of a con- 
ductor, he worked with Francesco de Lacerda, 
of the Schola Cantorum, and afterwards had the ~ 
advice of Nikisch and Weingartner. In 1914 
he took charge of the Casino concerts at Mon- 
treux, which Lacerda had directed before him, 
and in 1915 he succeeded Stavenhagen at 
Geneva. He founded in 1918 the Orchestre de 
la Suisse romande, which has given several 
series of concerts at Geneva, Lausanne, Neu- 
chatel, etc., remarkable for the enterprising 
character of the programmes. From 1915 on- 
wards Ansermet was intermittently engaged 
with the Diaghilev Ballet which he has accom- 
panied to North and South America, Spain, 
Italy and England, directing the first perform- 
ances of many of its most important produc- 
tions in Paris and London. His name is closely 
associated with the works of Stravinsky, of 
which he has given noteworthy performances, 
both with and without the ballet, and to which 
he devoted a special concert in London, 1920, 
which was the first introduction to the com- 
poser’s later manner. In recent years he has 
conducted concerts of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society in London, and also at Liverpool. His 
tastes are catholic and his repertory unusually 
varied, but circumstances have given special 
prominence to the scrupulous clarity of his 
readings of the most complicated modern 
scores. E. E. 
ANSORGE, Konrap (b. Buchwald, near 
Liebau, Silesia, Oct. 15, 1862), studied at 
Leipzig Conservatoire, 1880-82, and under 
Liszt, 1885-86. After touring in America he 
returned to Weimar in 1893. In 1895 he went 
to Berlin and taught the piano at the Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Conservatoire from 1898 
to 1903. He takes a high rank among modern 
pianists. He composed a Requiem for male 
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chorus and orchestra, several orchestral pieces, 
string sextet, 2 string quartets, 3 sonatas and 
solos for PF., and songs. 

ANSSEAU, Frernanp (6. Roussu-Bois, near 
Mons, 1890), Belgian tenor. Ansseau, who since 
the war has taken a high place among stage 
tenors, was a pupil of Professor Demest at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. His success at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie led to his engagement at 
Covent Garden in 1919. In London he made 
his mark at once: indeed few tenors of the 
French type have won such warm praise from 
London critics. At the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris Ansseau was associated with a very inter- 
esting experiment, singing ‘ Orfeo ’ as originally 
laid out by Gluck for the tenor voice. In the 
winter of 1923-24 he was one of the chief tenors 
at the Chicago Opera House. Sri. Pe 

ANSWER. An answer in music is, in strict 
counterpoint, the repetition by one part or 
instrument of a theme proposed by another. 
In the following chorus from Handel’s ‘ Utrecht 


Jubilate ’ 
O goyourway (d) 


aandc are the theme, and } and d the successive 
answers. (See FUGUE.) 

The word is used in looser parlance to denote 
such replies of one portion of a phrase to 
another, or one instrument to another, as occur 
in the second subject of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Sinfonia eroica’ : 


Fil. 
Clar. a 


ANTEGNATI of Brescia. This family was 
amongst the earliest famous organ-builders in 
Italy in the 15th and 16th centuries. At the 
latter period they had already built more than 
400 instruments. 

One of the family, Costanzo (b. Brescia, 
1557; d. there, 1620), composed two books of 
masses, psalms and madrigals; three ‘ ricercari’ 
for organ are contained in vol. iii. of ‘ L’ arte 
musicale in Italia.’ v. de P., with addns. 

ANTHEM, derived from old English antefn, 
early Romanic antéfena and the Greek anti- 
phona (see ANTIPHON), is the term applied in 
modern usage to a piece of concerted vocal 
music sung in the Offices of the Anglican and 
kindred Churches to words which do not belong 
to the prescribed Liturgy. The position of the 
anthem is similar to that of the Moret (q.v.) in 
the Latin Church; authorised though not 
liturgical. The term, in slightly differing 
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forms, was in common use in England long 
before the Reformation. The New English 
Dictionary cites an example of its use by Bede 
in the year 1000, and further instances are given 
of antefnes or antempnes in 1230, and a passage 
is quoted from Myrr. Our Lady, ‘ After the 
Hympne cometh Antempnes and Psalmes.’ 
In all these cases the term seems to refer to the 
Antiphon. Chaucer, however, in the Prioress, 
used the term in the more modern sense, ‘ bad 
me for to sing this antym,’ and Holinshed 
wrote in 1577, ‘In the meanetime did the quier 
sing y® antheme beginning Unzerunt reges.’ 
Here the term is synonymous with motet. In 
more recent times the word has been used 
loosely by poets as denoting song; thus in 
Keats’s Nightingale, ‘Thy plaintive anthem 
fades past the near meadows over the near 
streams’; and a national ‘anthem’ means 
no more than a national ‘song.’ 

As a musical form the anthem of to-day is 
exclusively English, and it is this feature more 
than anything else which marks the special 
character of the English Cathedral Services. 
It had its origin in the motet, but ever since 
the Reformation it has been developed on en- 
tirely independent lines, nor is it to be found in 
any of the Reformed Churches on the Continent. 
The anthem with English words came into use 
in the early stages of the Reformation move- 
ment, and before the appearance of the Prayer 
Books of Edward VI. (1549 and 1552), although 
in neither of these nor in that of Elizabeth 
(1559) was definite provision made for it. But 
the injunctions of Elizabeth provided for the 
singing of ‘a hymn or such like song in 
churches,’ thus regularising existing practice. 
The place of the anthem was at the conclusion 
of morning and evening prayer. In 1662, when 
the State prayers were added to the Prayer Book 
the rubric ‘In quires and places where they 
sing, here followeth the anthem’ was inserted. 
Writing in 1663, CLIrFoRD (q.v.) says that it 
was customary to sing four anthems on a 
Sunday in fully appointed choirs, that is two 
in the morning and two in the evening, the 
second in each case being after the sermon. 
Pepys notes: ‘The sermon done, a good 
anthem followed.’ 

One of the most cogent claims of the early 
reformers was that a ‘ tongue understanded of 
the people ’ should replace the Latin of the old 
Liturgy. Evidence of the popularity of this 
movement in connexion with the music is pro- 
vided by a set of manuscript partbooks in the 
Bodleian Library dating at least as early as 
1550; in these books there are about a hundred 
anthems set to English words taken from the 
first Prayer Book and from the earlier Primers ; 
this remarkable set of partbooks also contains 
several complete settings of the Mass in Eng- 
lish, and a number of English settings of the 
canticles for morning and evening prayer. As 
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regards these anthems a few were adapted from 
Latin motets, but a large proportion were newly 
composed. The activity of the composers in 
providing music for the new English services 
as soon as they were established is thus made 
evident. And throughout the second half of the 
16th century the output of church music written 
to English words was immense, as the surviving 
partbooks recently examined and tabulated by 
the music committee of the Carnegie edition of 
‘Tudor Church Music’ clearly prove. Many of 
these composers, notably Byrd, also continued 
throughout the century to write motets and 
masses for the Latin Liturgy, and in certain 
instances alternative English and Latin words 
are found to the same musical setting ; most of 
these are known to have been produced in both 
versions in the lifetime of the composers, and 
they would seem to have had the sanction of 
the composers, even supposing that the task of 
adapting the alternative words was not always 
their own. 

The English anthem, as already stated, was 
developed from the motet, and for some time it 
differed from it only in the language of the words. 
But in the latter part of the 16th century, when 
the English composers were so freely exploiting 
new forms and methods in secular as well as 
sacred music, the first marked differences be- 
tween the Latin motet and the English anthem 
were beginning to declare themselves. Byrd 
was undoubtedly one of the first composers to 
introduce short passages for solo voice with an 
independent organ accompaniment, e.g. in his 
*O Lord, rebuke me not,’ and the psalm, 
‘Teach me, O Lord.’ His second Service is 
the earliest-known example of similar writing in 
that particular branch of church music. In 
Byrd’s ‘Have mercy upon me,’ in his 1611 
set, he used viols to accompany the solo pass- 
ages. The introduction of the solo into the 
anthem had its counterpart in the development 
of the art-song, of which Byrd, too, was one of 
the earlier pioneers. A notable advance in the 
use of the solo voice with organ accompaniment 
is to be seen in the work of Orlando Gibbons, 
who although he died but two years after Byrd, 
yet represents a new generation as regards 
musical form and style. Gibbons’s ‘ This is 
the record of John,’ shows a very marked 
advance upon the same lines, and many of his 
anthems contain solo passages with accompani- 
ment either for organ or for strings. This type 
of anthem came to be known as the ‘ verse 


anthem.’ But Gibbons also worked upon the 
old motet form or ‘full anthem,’ as, for 
instance, in his ‘Lift up your heads,’ 


‘Hosanna,’ and ‘O clap your hands,’ each of 
which is in the highest rank of this class. 

The next stage in development of the English 
anthem was reached in the Restoration period ; 
two great names stand out prominently in 
reference to it, namely, Blow and Purcell. The 
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more important anthems of these composers 
were of much greater length than those of 
earlier days, consisting of several movements 
on the lines of short cantatas, interspersing 
with choral numbers important arias, duets and 
quartets for solo voices. A special feature of 
the anthems of Purcell, in particular, are the 
interludes for string orchestra. Most of these 
were written expressly for the Chapel Royal, 
where a band was available for performance. 
These same anthems were performed in the 
cathedrals and collegiate churches but the 
orchestral passages were usually curtailed as 
being unsuitable to the organ, which took the 
place of the strings ; and many fine anthems of 
Purcell have been entirely neglected since his 
time for the same reason. This particular 
characteristic of the Restoration anthems is 
directly traceable to the influence of Lully and 
the French school of his day. Anthems written 
by Jeremiah Clark and Croft for special 
occasions of thanksgiving for naval and mili- 
tary victories have orchestral accompaniment, 
but since then the church composers have con- 
fined themselves almost entirely to the use of 
the organ, and instrumental interludes of any 
importance are very rarely to be found in 
cathedral anthems after the middle of the 18th 
century. Except in this detail the general design 
of the anthem has changed but little since 
Purcell’s day. A notable convention which 
characterises a large proportion of the Restora- 
tion anthems was the short Hallelujah chorus 
with which many of them conclude; this 
feature but rarely adds interest to the works as 
a whole. The organ accompaniments to the 
solos both in Purcell’s day and throughout a 
large part of the 18th century were commonly 
indicated by no more than a thorough-bass 
very irregularly figured. Handel’s anthems, 
both those written for the Duke of Chandos 
and for the coronation of George II. (see 
HANDEL), may be regarded as a development 
of the Purcell model, but one which carried 
the form outside the limits of utility for the 
daily cathedral service. 

The anthems of Greene and Boyce in the 18th 
century follow the model of Purcell in a general 
way except for the omission of instrumental 
interludes. The custom of concluding with a 
chorus in fugal form was beginning to come into 
vogue in their day ; this device was no doubt 
borrowed from oratorio, where it was a stereo- 
typed convention. It continued to be popular 
with many church musicians, such as Goss 
and Elvey, until nearly the close of the 19th 
century. 

The outstanding figure among English church 
musicians in the 19th century was S. S. Wesley. 
He inherited his gifts from his father, whose 
anthems were mostly framed on the model of 
the motet. But the younger Wesley put fresh 
life into the English anthem at a time when it 
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had become very mechanical and conventional. 
The use of recitative, as in ‘ Ascribe unto the 
Lord,’ and ‘ Blessed be the God and Father,’ 
is a characteristic feature of many of Wesley’s 
anthems. And it was Wesley who first began 
to write independent organ accompaniments 
for his choruses, whereas before his time these 
had been almost exclusively a duplication of 
the voice parts. It was left to his pupils and 
successors to work out this idea, and in this 
connexion Garrett holds a somewhat important 
position in the history of the anthem even 
though his work is not of first-rate merit. 

In the 20th century church music is naturally 
being influenced by that spirit of novelty which 
is so pronounced in the realm of secular music. 
The time has not yet arrived in which it is 
possible to discuss the merits of the anthems 
that are being written to-day; yet mention 
may be made of the work of Stanford and 
Harwood, for these two, each in his own 
way, added something to the anthem as it 
left Wesley’s hands and recovered for it a 
dignity which was in danger of being lost 
under the sentimental and emotional influence 
of Spohr and Gounod in the hands of their 
English imitators. Each of them approached 
their task from his own standpoint, Stan- 
ford with an orchestral outlook and Harwood 
as an organist; but both did much to weld 
together the component parts of an anthem, 
not only as regards its separate sections or 
movements, which in the work of Purcell, 
Boyce, and S. 8. Wesley alike are apt to be 
somewhat disjointed, but also in the matter of 
workmanship, recognising that the organ as 
well as the voices have something positive to 
contribute to the work asa whole. Stanford’s 
‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ and Harwood’s ‘O 
how glorious is the kingdom,’ will serve to 
illustrate these points. 

The conditions of the daily cathedral services 
have called for a continuous supply of short 
anthems as well as more elaborate ones ; and in 
modern times the needs of parish churches, in 
which the anthem has come largely into use as 
one of the results of the Oxford movement, have 
much increased the demand for short anthems ; 
so that to-day, as well as throughout the history 
of the English anthem, numbers of such works 
are being produced which differ in design little, 
if at all, from the simpler models of the 
Elizabethans. 

The custom which came into vogue in the 19th 
century of introducing into the service excerpts 
from oratorios, cantatas, masses, etc., in place 
of the anthem proper has tended to destroy 
the conception of the anthem as a distinct 
musical form. 

The earliest printed collection of anthems 
was that of Barnard in 1641 ; this was followed 
more than a century later by Boyce’s cathedral 
music (see Boyce). Notable publications of 
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the collected anthems of individual composers 
in the 17th and 18th centuries were Tomkins’s 
Musica Deo sacra in 1668, Croft’s Musica sacra 
in 1724, Greene’s Anthems in 1743, and Boyce’s 
Anthems in 1780 and 1790. E. H. F. 

ANTICIPATION is said to occur when one 
part moves to a note of the coming harmony 
before the accent on which the new harmony 
arrives. It is a device prevalent in the vocal 
cadences of 18th-century music. For an 
example see the air, ‘ He shall feed His flock’ in 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah.” (See HARMONY.) 

ANTIENT CONCERTS SOCIETY, 
DUBLIN. 

ANTIGONE of Sophocles. Mendelssohn in 
Sept. 1841 composed music—Introduction and 
seven numbers (op. 55)—to Donner’s version, 
forming the first part of a trilogy, the others 
being ‘ Oedipus at Colonos’ and ‘ Oedipus 
tyrannus’ (see Oxrpipus). ‘ Antigone’ was 
produced at New Palace, Potsdam, Oct. 28, 
1841; Berlin Opera, Nov. 6; and Covent 
Garden, Jan. 2, 1845. 

ANTINORI, Lute (b. Bologna, c. 1697), was 
a tenor singer gifted with a voice of pure and 
penetrating quality, and having acquired an 
excellent method of using it. He came to 
London in 1725 and sang in ‘ Elisa,’ an anony- 
mous opera; and in ‘Elpidia,’ by Vinci 
and others, a pasticcio given by Handel, in 
which Antinori took the place of Borosini, 
who sang in it at first. In the season of 
1726 he appeared in Handel’s ‘Scipio’ and 
* Alessandro.’ J. M. 

ANTIPHON. The earliest kind of Psalmody 
was that called ‘responsorial,’ in which the 
psalm was sung by a solo voice with a congrega- 
tional refrain at intervals (see RESPONSORIAL 
PsaLmMopy). But there grew up alongside with 
it in the East at an early date the rival system 
of ‘ antiphonal ’ psalmody, in which the singing 
was done by two alternating choirs, and the 
refrain, instead of being a mere brief tag, was 


see 


‘a definite melody. This method is said to have 


been begun in Antioch in the 2nd century by St. 
Ignatius after seeing a vision of angels engaged 
in antiphonal singing (Socrates, H.H. vi. 8), but 
it is more probable that it began in the middle 
of the 4th century there, and spread very rapidly 
through both East and West (Theodoret, H.£. 
ii. 19). To the latter it came under the influ- 
ence of the great St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. 
The word ‘antiphon’ had already before this 
come to be used for a refrain in psalmody, and 
now these two usages coalesced : thus the anti- 
phonal psalmody came to denote the singing of 
psalms by two choirs alternately, and properly 
speaking, by male voices alternating with 
women’s or boys’ voices, in such a way that an 
antiphon melody introduced the psalm and was 
also repeated as a refrain after each verse. 

In the course of time changes were made : 
for the sake of brevity either the repetition of 
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the refrain was cut down, or the psalm itself 
was shortened. In the Liturgy the psalm of the 
Introit-antiphon was ultimately reduced to one 
verse, while at the Communion the psalm dis- 
appeared altogether, leaving only the antiphon, 
In the Divine Service the psalms as a rule re- 
mained intact, being of the essence of the Ser- 
vice and not incidental, as at Mass; but the 
antiphon came to be sung only at the beginning 
and at the end of the psalm, and beyond this 
too, the singing of it at the opening was in most 
cases restricted to the first two or three words. 
Thus in the later medieval and in modern 
Service-books the antiphonal psalmody is found 
in use at various stages of decay, and it is, as 
a rule, only in processions or where psalms are 
sung during the performance of a somewhat 
protracted ceremony, such as the distribution 
of candles or ashes, that it survives in its full 
form. 

The use of the term antiphon has gone out 
in connection with the regular music of the 
Mass, though the Introit and the Communion, 
and in a sense the Offertory too, are antiphons. 
It is now specially connected with the psalmody 
of the Breviary offices, which, as the responsorial 
psalmody which was formerly there was cut 
down into mere brief RESPONDS (q.v.), became 
almost entirely antiphonal. 

There is an intimate and necessary connec- 
tion between the antiphon and the psalm-tone ; 
naturally they must belong to the same mode, 
and therefore the mode of the antiphon-melody 
determines the tone to which the psalm is to be 
sung ; moreover, since the antiphon is a refrain, 
it is essential that there should be a ccrrespond- 
ence between its opening and the ending of the 
tone ; it was the work of the Tonals, which were 
first drawn up at the time of the great musical 
reforms of the 8th and 9th centuries, to lay down 
methodical rules to secure this correspondence ; 
to group the antiphons by their modes, then to 
group the antiphons of each mode according to 
their openings, and then to secure that they 
should be allied with the right tone and with a 
suitable ending. One instance may be quoted 
to show the way in which the tone ending was 
made to correspond with the opening of the anti- 
phon. In the fourth mode the normal ending 
of the tone is thus: 


¢ a 


but in the case of antiphons which begin on the 
low C such as 


eet het ee ee 
"eee steed es SES 


Cum vi - deris nudum 


Quis ex vo - bis 


the ending is modified so as to lead down to the 
low note of the antiphon thus: 
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paras a Batts: Pa 

ee ee 
The antiphons are, as may have been already 
gathered, not all independent melodies, but in 
many cases a whole group was formed upon the 
same melody, which was modified, in the palmy 
days, with consummate skill, so as to be exactly 
suited to each text with which it was allied. The 
following instances will show one of the com- 
monest of these themes, a transposed melody of 
the fourth mode, and some of the modifications 
which it undergoesin the course of being adapted 
to various texts. 


() 


- ne, in ter-ra vi-am tu-am 


Ut cog-nos-ca-mus, Do- mi 


oO 


in om - ni-bus gen-ti - bus sal-u-ta-re tu-um, 

Phrase (a) admits both of expansion and 
compression ; the type given above is, however, 
a very full form, and the phrase is not often ex- 
panded much beyond those limits, though it is 
permissible to repeat the note C in the middle 
of the phrase oftener if necessary, e.g. for the 
words ‘ Crastina die delebitur.’ 

The shortening of the phrase is done in 
various ways; perhaps the commonest full 


form of phrase (a) is this : 


asst 
—” 
Que - ri - te dom-in - um, 
A sum- mo 6.5 =) ala! 


If further compression is needed, the opening 
notes are left out ; and this is also done for the 
sake of accent, since it is essential that the C 
in the middle of the phrase should begin with 
an accented syllable. Consequently a number 
of forms begin with the G, because the first 
strong accent is on the third syllable of the 
words, thus : 


& 
| 

: 
] 


Ex-pec-te-tcr si-cut plu- vi - @ 
Com-men-de-mus nos - met ip- sos 
Ec-ce do-min- us nos - ter 


Ve-ni do-mi - ne U-bi du-o vel tres 


Nor does the possibility of compression end 
here, for others begin, in rarer cases, on the A, 
or even on the C itself ; in these cases naturally 
the compression is dictated to a considerable 
extent by the requirements of the words for the 
second phrase : 


Ex E - gyp - to Fac - tus sum 
Ex quo fac - ta est Sy - on 
Ad te Do - mi-ne oO mors 
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These openings are connected with the ead- 
ings of the tone. So that the antiphons which 
begin with the C have the fourth ending ; those 
which begin with G the fifth, those which begin 
with A the ninth; and those which begin on 
the second C the eighth. 


hee 
Iv. 8 
‘ a ea, A a ava Faia ies. 


The second phrase offers much difficulty. 
The melody is treated with great freedom, 
the accents are freely altered, and the notes 
grouped together; if necessary a passing note 
is inserted. 


 SEaer anaes 


Quan-tus sit glo-ri - o-sus is - 
Do-mi-na-tor-em ter- re. 
Sus-tin-en-ti - bus te. 
Pro - phe-ta mag-nus, 
Non a ver - ti. 
Ex -ci - ta po- ten -ci - am. 


Ut se - de-at cum prin-ci - pi - bus, 
de -scen-de- bat de ce - lo, 

Mag-ni- fi - cen-ti-a tu-a. 
Mag-na est fi - des tu +> - a 


These show the normal modifications ; others 
are rarer, such as the following : 


SS 


Le - va - vi i- mam me-am 
Vox sa - lu- ae nis tu - 
(eee 
tri- bus di - bus et tri - bus noc-ti - bus. 
sus-ci - tat bate - os et vi-vi- fi - cat. 


In the third phrase there are two main cases 
to be considered : (i.) when the czsura comes 
between G and F; and (ii.) when it comes 
a note earlier, i.e. between A and G. Also 
in the second half there are two alternative 
endings. 

This is the first case : 


In om - ni-bus gen-ti - bus sa-lu-ta-re tu-um., 
Qui-a fo-de-runt fo-ve-am an - i- mome-o. 
Ve-ni et er - i - pe me 


(ii) 


Do-mi-ne ad te con - fu- gi. 
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This is the second case : 


Et ip-se re-no -va = bit 

Cui-us non sum dig - nus cal-ce-a-men-ta sol-ve-re 
Depe - tra- de-ser - ti 

Ut pro-phe-te tu - i 


ii) 


hie - ru - - lem i A 
ad mon- rie fi-li - e ia = On: 
fi - de - les in - ve-ni - an-tur, 


Facsimiles of medizval antiphonals will be 
found in the publications of SOLESMES and 
of the PLAIN-SONG AND MEDIavAL Music 
Socrety (q.v.). 

There are a considerable number of cases 
where the opening notes of this phrase are a 
descending scale, caused by putting the C before 
the B, thus: 


(ate a 


Et vi-de-bit e-um om-nis ca -_ fro 
A-pudte fa-ci - 0 pas - cha 
Et ve - ni 


Ni - si 


Et sal-va-bit nos 


de - su - per 


ad sal-van-dum nos 
ti- bi da-tum fu-is » set 
The last instance gives an unusual ending, 
but one which is worth notice. The following 
also is noticeable as a useful expansion of the 
ending : 


Ges Der reser rae y 


fi- li- us ho - mi-nis cor - 
in me-di-o e@-or-umsum di - ey 


ter-re 
do -mi-nus. 


An analysis such as this throws much light 
on the nature of antiphons and the principles 
of those who made them. See further on the 
classification of antiphons, Gevaert, Melopée 
antique, and the Introduction to the Sarum 
Antiphonal (facsimiles of the Plain-song and 
Medizval Music Society). 

To a certain extent antiphons continued to 
have an existence independent of psalmody : 
thus the old Roman cantilena comprised a num- 
ber of long processional antiphons, such as the 
well-known ‘ Deprecamur te,’ which was sung 
by St. Augustine and his companions at their 
first coming to England: at a much later date 
a new set of independent antiphons arose, such 
as the ‘Salve Regina ’ and the ‘ Alma redemp- 
toris,’ written in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 
These occasionally came to be inserted into the 
psalmody of the Hours, but their proper place 
was an independent one: arising in the 12th 
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century, they soon became treated as an ap- 
pendage to the Hours, and it became customary 
to sing one of these antiphons of Our Lady at 
the close of Compline. In this position they 
lent themselves readily to harmonisation and 
were constantly sung ‘in pricksong.’ Thus the 
Latin antiphona (or, as it was called in English, 
the ‘ anthem ’) passed into the English Prayer 
Book, not in connexion with the psalmody—for 
all such use of antiphons was ruthlessly cutaway 
—but in the form of an independent musical com- 
position in parts (see ANTHEM). Wa HB 
ANTIPHONAL (AntTIPHONER). This name 
has in course of time been applied to two of the 
Latin Service-books. Antiphons were in use 
both at Mass and at the Hour services, and 
therefore it was suitable as a name for the book 
containing the music for both or either of these 
two. Originally it most often denoted the first, 
and the ‘Antiphonale missarum’ was the regular 
name in the earlier days at Rome for the book 
containing the antiphons, and the other music 
as well, which was sung at Mass. When, how- 
ever, the two chief antiphons of the collection 
ceased to be popularly called antiphons, and 
were known simply as the Introit (or Office) and 
the Communion, the name became an unsuit- 
able one ; it was then transferred to the great 


collection of antiphons required for the Breviary © 


services, and corresponded to the Responsoriale, 
which contained the responds: the book of 
Mass music then was commonly called the 
‘Cantatorium.’ The Franks, however, called 
this Graduale, and the whole Music of the Hours 
Antiphonale, and their custom conquered, .so 
that all through the later Middle Ages ‘ Anti- 
phonal’ is the name for the collection of anti- 
phons, responds, etc., sung at the Hours, and 
‘ Gradual or Grayle’ the term for the book of 
Mass music. W. H. F. 

ANTIQUIS, Giovanni v’ (2nd half of 16th 
cent.), director of music in the church of St. 
Nicholas at Bari in the kingdom of Naples, and 
editor of two collections—‘ Villanelle alla 
Napolitana, a tre voci, di diversi musici di 
Bari’ (two books, Venice, 1574). His own 
contribution consists of 7 madrigals in the first 
book and 6 in the second (see Vogel, Bibl. der 
weltl. Vocalmus. Italiens). Fétis mentions a 
similar collection—‘ I] primo libro dicanzonette 
a due voci, da diversi autori di Bari’ (Venice, 
1584)—of the works of local composers, 17 in 
all, few if any of whom are known elsewhere, 
but no copy is known to exist. The first of the 
two collections is in the Munich Library. 

M. 0:-0, 

ANTOINE, Ferprinanp pv’ (6. Bonn, middle 
of 18th cent.), was a captain in the army of 
the Elector of Cologne c. 1770. A good 
violinist, he studied composition under Mar- 
purg, Kirnberger and Riepel. He composed 
5 ‘Singspiele’ between 1782 and 1794; 
choruses to the tragedy Lanassa, symphonies 
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and string quartets. His Singspiele bore some 
resemblance to Benda’s style, and the instru- 
mental music to that of Haydn. £. v. d. s. 
ANTONELLI (ANTINELLO), ABONDIO DI 
Fasrica (b.? latter part of 16th cent. ; 
d. after 1647). From 1608-9 he was maestro 
di cappella of St. John Lateran, Rome; from 
c. 1614-15 he filled the same position at the 
cathedral of Benevent; and after that at St. 
Lorenzo and St. Damaso at Rome, where he 
is mentioned by Florido in 1647. He wrote 
masses, motets and various church music, as 
well as madrigals. EB. ¥. d. 8. 
ANTONI, Antonio pv’ (b. Palermo, June 
25, 1801; d. after 1870). Both his father 
and his grandfather were conductors and com- 
posers, and under their tuition Antonio made 
such progress that at the age of twelve he 
conducted a Mass of his own composition for 
St. Cecilia’s Day. In 1817 he became director 
of the Palermo Theatre, where he produced a 
ballet and his first opera. After travelling 
about in Italy, France and England, he met 
Meyerbeer at Trieste, from whom he received 
great encouragement and under whose super- 
vision he wrote ‘ Arminia ossia |’ orfanella di 
Ginevra,’ which met with such success that 
it was believed to be Meyerbeer’s. This was 
followed by several other equally successful 
operas in which the famous singers Giuditta 
Grisi, Pisaroni and others appeared. He 
settled in Trieste, where on Apr. 23, 1851, he 
founded the Academia Filarmonica and did 
much to further the musical progress of 
Trieste. E. Vv. d. 8. 
ANTONIJ, Pierro pratt (b. Bologna, 
c. 1645; d. circa 1720), maestro di cappella at 
various churches of Bologna, president of the 
Accademie of the Filaschisi (1676), and Filar- 
monici (1718). He wrote 2 books of masses 
for two sopranos with basso continuo, 1 book of 
motets, 1 book of chamber cantatas, 3 oratorios, 
3 operas, organ pieces, church sonatas for violin 
with basso continuo, op. 5, and 2 books of 
gighe, correnti, etc. E. Vv. d. 8. 
ANTONIOTTO, Grorato (b. Milan, c. 1692 ; 
d. there, c. 1776). He appears to have been in 
London between 1760 and 1770, where his 
LT? arte armonica, or a treatise on the composi- 
tion of music in 3 books, translated by Johnson, 
appeared in 1760. He composed also 12 
sonatas, the first 5 for violoncello and bass. 
ANTONIUS DE CIVITATE, composer of 
the early 15th century. Several church com- 
positions in the Liceo Museum and the Uni- 
versity Library of Bologna date from 1423. A 
MS. in the Bodl. Lib., which contains secular 
songs, describes him as an Austrian and a 
Dominican friar (ordinis predicatorum). 
ANVIL. Small steel bars struck with a hard 
wooden or metal beater to represent the sounds 
of a blacksmith’s forge have been employed by 
Verdi (‘Il Trovatore’), Berlioz (* Benvenute 
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Cellini’), Gounod (‘Philémon et Baucis’), Gold- 
mark (‘ Queen of Sheba’) and Wagner (‘ Das 
Rheingold ’). 

APELL, Jowann Davi von (5. Cassel, Feb. 
23, 1754; d. 1833), composer and member of 
the musical academies at Stockholm (Royal), 
Bologna (Philharmonic), and Rome (Arcadian). 
At one time in the service of the Prince of 
Hesse, he devoted himself chiefly to composi- 
tion and, in 1780, set several canzonets of 
Metastasio. His many works (for list see Q.-L. 
and Fétis), include 4 operas, many ballets and 
cantatas, 3 symphonies, 3 string quartets, 12 
nocturnes for wind instruments, and some 
church music, including a Mass specially com- 
posed in 1800 for Pope Pius VII. and for which 
he received the Order of the Golden Spur. 

In 1806 he published an account of the 
musicians of Cassel from the 16th century up to 
that date, under the title Galerie der vorziig- 
lichsten Tonkiinstler und merkwiirdigen Musik- 
Dilettanten in Cassel von Anfang des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts bis auf gegenwartige Zeiten. 

Jou 

A PIACERE (Ital.), ‘ at pleasure,’ an indica- 
tion to the performer to use his discretion as to 
time. 

APOLLO CLUB, see Boston. 

APOLLO CLUB, BROOKLYN, see NEw 
YORK. 

APOLLO LYRE, see LyrE-GuITaR. 

APOLLONICON, the name given to a large 
chamber organ of peculiar construction, com- 
prising both keyboards and barrels, erected by 
Flight and Robson, organ-builders, and for 
many years publicly exhibited by them at their 
rooms in St. Martin’s Lane. Before building 
the Apollonicon, Flight and Robson had con- 
structed, under the inspection of Purkis, the 
organist, a similar but smaller instrument for 
Viscount Kirkwall. This instrument, being 
exhibited at the builders’ factory and attracting 
great attention, induced its fabricators to form 
the idea of constructing a larger instrument 
upon the same plan for public exhibition. They 
accordingly, in 1812, began the building of the 
Apollonicon. They were engaged nearly five 
years in its construction, and expended £10,000 
in perfecting it. 

The instrument contained about 1900 pipes, 
the lowest (24 feet in length and 23 inches in 
aperture) sounding GGG, and the highest 


sounding a’. There were 45 stops, several of 


which gave excellent imitations of the tones of | 


the wind instruments of a complete orchestra, 
viz. flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, horn 
and trombone. A pair of kettledrums were 
enclosed within the case, and struck by machin- 


ery. The manuals were five in number, and | 
were detached from the body of the organ, so | 
that the players sat with their faces to the | 
audience and their backs to the instrument. | 


The barrels, three in number, in their revolu- . 
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tion, not only admitted the wind to the pipes, 
but regulated and worked the stops, forming by 
instantaneous mechanical action all the neces- 
sary combinations for producing the various 
gradations of power. To secure the means of 
performing pieces of greater length than were 
usually executed by barrels, spiral barrels were 
introduced, in which the pins, instead of being 
arranged in circles, were disposed in spiral 
lines. The mechanical action of the Apollonicon 
was first exhibited in June 1817, when the 
barrels performed the overtures to Mozart’s 
* Clemenza di Tito ’ and Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon.’ 
The instrument was exhibited for nearly a 
quarter of a century. (See Apams, Thomas.) 
The performance of the overture to ‘ Oberon’ 
in particular has been recorded as a perfect 
triumph of mechanical skill and ingenuity, 
every note of the score being rendered as 
accurately as though executed by a fine 
orchestra. About the year 1840, the exhibition 
of the instrument having become unremunera- 
tive, the Apollonicon was taken down and its 
component parts employed in the construction 
of other organs. A lengthened technical de- 
scription, illustrated by engraved figures, of the 
instrument made for Lord Kirkwall will be 
found embodied in the article “‘ Organ ’ in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia. W. Hi i. 
APPASSIONATA  (Ital.), ‘ impassioned,’ 
best known by its use in ‘ Sonata appassionata ’ 
as a title for Beethoven’s op. 57. The title 
was not his, but was added by Cranz the pub- 
lisher, or some one else. He himself only uses 
the term twice—in Sonatas op. 106 and I11. 
APPENZELLER (APPENZELDERS), BENE- 
pictus (b. Oudenaarde, early 16th cent.), pupil 
of Josquin des Prés, on whose death he wrote 
the 4-part ‘ Nenia,’ ‘ Musa Jovis ter maximi,’ 
contained in a Cambrai MS. dated 1542, with 
15 other compositions, signed Benedictus. 
These were apparently all by Appenzeller, as 
has been proved in the case of six, by compari- 
son with 23 songs by Benedictus, ‘maitre de la 
chapelle de Madame la Regente Douagiere de 
Honguerie,’ printed at Antwerp in 1542, the 
date also of the Cambrai MS. (see W. Barclay 
Squire, Who was Benedictus ? Quarterly Maga- 
zine of the International Music Society, vol. 
xili. p. 264 ef seq.) A number of songs in 
other collections, hitherto attributed to ‘ Bene- 
dictus Ducis’ (Hertzog), have by the same 
authority also been found to be by Appenzeller. 
The latter, it appears, accompanied Mary of 
Hungary to Spain in 1551, and in the MS. at 
Lille, referring to the journey, he is called 
‘ Benedictus maistre des enffans de cheur,’ 
while another entry speaks of ‘ maitres succes- 
sifs des enfants de la chapelle de la reine Marie 
. . . M® Benedictus Appezelders,’ which places 
his identity beyond doubt. E. v. d. S. 
APPLEBY, Tuomas (b. beginning of 16th 
cent. ; d. circa 1562), organist and church 
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composer. In 1536 he became acting organist at 
Lincoln Cathedral, took over full responsibility 
on the death of his predecessor in 1537, and 
the year afterwards was confirmed in his ap- 
pointment as organist and master of the 
choristers. In 1539 he was organist at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, but returned to Lincoln 
in 1541. The Chapter records show that 
Appleby was still there as late as 1560, and as 
Byrd was appointed his successor in 1563, it 
may be assumed that he died some time between 
these two dates. There is a Mass (‘ for a mene’) 
by him (B.M. Add. MSS. 17,802-5) as well 
as another Mass and a Magnificat (with the 
tenor part missing) in the library at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. (Sce article by Dr. Grattan Flood, 
Mus. T., Feb. 1922.) J. M*, 

APPLICATIO and APPLICATUR are re- 
spectively the ancient and modern German 
terms for Fingering (see Spitta’s Bach, i. 600 ; 
English translation, ii. 39 and iii. 385). 

APPOGGIATURA (Ital.), from appoggiare, 
‘to lean upon’ (Ger. Vorschlag, Vorhalt), one 
of the most important of melodic ornaments, 
much used in both vocal and instrumental com- 
positions. It was not used in the French 
School, though certain kinds of ‘ coulé ’ (slide) 
and ‘ port de voix’ (portamento) (see ORNA- 
MENTS) bear resemblance to it. It consists in 
suspending or delaying a note of a melody by 
means of a note introduced before it; the time 
required for its performance, whether long or 
short, being always taken from the value of the 
principal note. It is usually written in the 
form of a small quaver, semiquaver, or demi- 
semiquaver, either with or without a stroke 
across the stem (Ex. 1). 

The appoggiatura may belong to the same 
harmony as the principal note (Ex. 2), or it may 
be one degree above or below it. In the latter 
case it is a so-called ‘ auxiliary note’ (some- 
times called ‘ transient ’ or ‘ changing ’ note— 
Ger. Wechselnote), and follows the known rule 
of such notes, that the lower auxiliary note 
should be only one semitone distant from the 
principal note, the upper being either a tone or 
a semitone according to the scale (Ex. 3). 


l. Written. 25 S: 


Z 


With regard to its length, the appoggiatura 
is of two kinds, long and short ; the long appog- 
giatura bears a fixed relation to the length of 
the principal note, as will be seen presently, 
but the short one is performed so quickly that 
the abbreviation of the following note is 
scarcely perceptible. There is also a difference 
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between the two kinds in the matter of accent ; 
the long appoggiatura is always made stronger 
than the principal note, while in the case of 
the short one the accent falls on the principal 
note itself (Ex. 4). 


4, Written. 


—— es 


Played. 


On this subject authorities would seem to 
differ, Leopold Mozart, Hummel and others 
holding the view advanced above, while 
Emanuel Bach, Marpurg and Agricola give the 
rule that all appoggiaturas should be accented. 
It is, however, evident that a note which passes 
away so quickly as a short appoggiatura can 
scarcely receive any effective accent, and 
besides this it is doubtful whether the above- 
named writers may not have intended the rule 
to refer exclusively to the long appoggiatura 
(Vorhalt), as they often used the word Vorschlag 
for both kinds indiscriminately. Since then 
there is no accent on the short appoggiatura, 
the term itself, which means a note dwelt wpon, 
seems inappropriate, and accordingly the word 
ACCIACCATURA (q.v.) has been very generally 
substituted for it, though properly belonging 
to another similar kind of ornament. 

The rules relating to the length of the long 
appoggiatura are three, and are thus given by 
Tiirk in his ‘ Clavierschule ’ : 


‘ Whenever it is possible to divide the principal note 
into two equal parts, the appoggiatura receives one 
half’ (Ex. 5). ‘ When the principal note is dotted 
the appoggiatura receives two-thirds and the principal 
note one’ (Ex. 6). ‘If the principal note is tied to 
another shorter note, the appoggiatura receives the 
whole valué of the principal note ’ (Ex. 7). 


5. Mozart, Sonata in A minor. 


geese SS 
ee 
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The third rule is commonly though not invari- | 


ably followed when the principal note is followed 
by a rest (Ex. 8). 


8. BEETHOVEN, ‘ Adelaide.’ 
FR 


In der spie ~ - gel-den Fluth. 


Exceptions to the above rules are met with 
as follows: to the first and second rules in 
Bach and Mozart, who frequently employed an 
appoggiatura (called by Marpurg ‘ der kiirzeste 
Vorhalt ’) which was worth one-third or less of 
- the principal note, but which differed from the 
short appoggiatura in being accented (Ex. 9). 
An exception to the second rule occurs when- 
ever its strict observance would occasion a fault 
in the harmonic progression (Ex. 10), or when 
it would interfere with the rhythmic regularity 
of the passage. Exceptions to the third rule 
are of still more frequent occurrence. The 
passage quoted as Ex. 7, for instance, is fre- 
quently played giving the value of a quaver 
only to the appoggiatura. Further examples 
of such usages are : 


9. Mozart, Fantasia in C minor. 


lt 
10. Bacu, ‘Suites frangaises.’ 
—-« 045K 
esa SS 
wer) iC ae eh pais PES ESS 


The appoggiatura, whether long or short, is 
always included in the value of the principal 
note; if therefore it is applied to a chord it 
delays only the note to which it belongs, the 
other notes of the chord being played with it 
(Ex. 11). 


11. 


BEETHOVEN, Andante in F. 
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The manner of writing the appoggiatura 
bears no very definite relation to its perform- 
ance, and its appearance is unfortunately no 
sure guide as toitslength. In music of the 17th 
century, at which period the short appoggiatura 
appears to have first come into use, it was cus- 
tomary to make use of certain signs (Ex. 12), 
but as after a time the long appoggiatura was 
introduced, these were given up in favour of the 
small note still used. This small note ought 
always to be written of the exact value which 
it is ta bear, if a long appoggiatura (Ex. 13) ; 
or if a short one it should be written as a quaver 
or semiquaver with a short stroke across the 
stem in the opposite direction to the hook 
(Ex. 14). 


Written. 


Played. 


13. 14. 
perk ry fi) * 
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But the earlier writers often wrote the short 
appoggiatura aS a semiquaver or demisemi- 
quaver without the stroke, and in many new 
editions of old compositions we find the small 
note printed with the stroke even where it 
should be played long, while in more modern 
music the semiquaver without the stroke is 
often met with where the short appoggiatura is 
okviously intended. In this uncertainty the 
surest guide is the study of the treatment of the 
appoggiatura by the great masters in the 
numerous cases in which they have written it 
out in notes of the ordinary size (see Beet- 
hoven, Bagatelles,:op. 119, No. 4, Bar 2; 
Mozart, Sonata in C, Hallé’s edition, No. 6, Bar 
37, etc.), as by analogy we may hope to arrive 
at some understanding of their intentions 
respecting it when we find it merely indicated 
by the small note. Vay 

APPOGGIATURA, povustEe (Fr. port de 


| voix double ; Ger. Doppelvorschlag ; Ital. appog- 


giatura doppia), an ornament (not found in the 
classical French School) composed of two 
short notes preceding a principal note, the one 
being placed above and the other below it. 
They are usually written as small semiquavers. 

The first of the two may be at any distance 
from the principal note, but the second is only 
one degree removed from it. They have no 
fixed duration, but are generally slower when 
applied to a long note (Ex. 1) than when the 
principal note is short (Ex. 2); moreover, the 
double appoggiatura, in which the first note lies 
at a distance from the principal note, should 
always be somewhat slower than that in which 
both notes are close to it (Ex. 3). In all cases 
the time required for both notes is subtracted 
from the value of the principal note. 
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The double appoggiatura is sometimes, 
though rarely, met with in an inverted form 
(Ex. 4), and Emanuel Bach mentions another 
exceptional kind, in which the first of the two 
small notes is dotted, and receives the whole 
accent, while the principal note becomes as 
short as the second of the two small notes 
(Ex. 5). 


The dotted double appoggiatura, written as 
above, is of very rare occurrence. B.. 

APRILE, Giusrerpr -(b. Bisceglia, Apulia, 
Oct. 29, 1738; d. 1814), an eminent contralto 
singer; was educated at the Conservatorio of 
‘La Pieta’ at Naples, and from 1763 sang in 
all the principal theatres of Italy and Germany. 
Dr. Burney heard him at Naples in 1770 and 
says that he had a weak and unequal voice, but 
was perfectly in tune, had an excellent shake, 
and great taste and expression. He was an 
excellent teacher of singing, and was one of 
Cimarosa’s masters. He composed songs, but 
his best work was a system of solfeggi (London 
and Paris), which passed through many editions. 
It is included in Peters’ edition. McA, 

APTHORP, Witu1am Foster (b. Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A., Oct. 24, 1848; d. Vevey, 
Switzerland, Feb. 19, 1913), an American critic 
and writer on music. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1869, where he studied 
musical theory under J. K. Paine. After 
brief service on the staffs of other newspapers 
he became musical critic of the Boston Tran- 
script, in which capacity he exercised a large 
influence. He retained this post till 1903, 
when he retired and went to Switzerland. 
From 1892-1901 he edited the programme 
books of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
giving them a value and individual character 
that have since been maintained by Philip 
Hale. He published Musicians and Music 
Lovers (1894); By the Way about Music and 
Musicians (1898) ; The Opera, Past and Present 
(1901); and several translations. He was 
editor, with John Denison Champlin, of 
Scribner’s Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, 
3 volumes (1888-90). R. A. 


ARANAZ 
A PUNTA D’ ARCO (Ital.), ‘with the point - 


of the bow,’ used in violin music. 

AQUILA, Marco DA v’, a 15th/16th-century 
lutenist, probably from Aquila in the kingdom 
of Naples. He settled in Venice, where in 1505 
he was granted a privilege for printing lute 
pieces, which he seems never to have exercised. 
In Francesco Milano’s Jntabolatura (Vinegia, 
1536) he is mentioned as an eminent lutenist. 
The Munich Library has in a MS. lute-book of 
1568 (MS. 266) 25 lute pieces, signed simply 
‘Maestro Marco.’ Three dances signed ‘ Marx 
von Aquila’ are in Gerle 1552b, and one 
movement is in Casteliono’s Intabolatura, 1536, 
and also in Phalese’s Hortus musicus, 1552. 

E. Vv. d. 8, 

AQUIN, Lovuts CLaupE and Putuierk Lovts, | 
see DAQuIN. 

ARABESQUE, originally an architectura 
term applied to ornamentation in the Arabic 
style, whence its name. (1) The title was 
given, for what reason is not very clear, by 
Schumann to one of his pianoforte pieces (op. 
18), which is written in a form bearing some 
analogy to that of the rondo, and it has been 
since used with increasing frequency by other 
writers for the piano as a description of style. 
(2) The word is sometimes used by writers on 
music to express the ornamentation of a theme. 

E. D. 

ARABIA, see MUHAMMEDAN Music. 

ARAJA, Francesco (b. Naples, c. 1700; 
d. there, c. 1770), a figure of some importance in 
the history of Russian opera. He was maestro 
di cappella at St. Petersburg from about 1734— 
1759, and visited Russia again in 1761. Fétis 
and Clément enumerate 11 operas, all but two 
produced in Russia. One of them was the first 
opera ever performed in the Russian language. 
This was a setting of the favourite subject, ‘ La 
clemenza di Tito,’ provided with a Russian 
text by F. G. Volkov and produced in 1751. 
‘Cephalus and Procris’ followed in 1755, and it 
is recorded that for this work the company 
engaged consisted entirely of Russian singers. 
Riemann mentions an earlier work, ‘ Berenice,’ 
given in Florence in 1730. A Christmas 
oratorio was written for Bologna, and Araja 
contributed to a pasticcio on the subject of 
Orpheus, with Vinci and Porpora, the songs 
from which were published by Walsh. Separate 
songs and harpsichord pieces in MS. are 
mentioned in Q.-L. <A detailed account of 
Araja at the Russian court is contained in The 
Russian Opera by Rosa Newmarch. 

. M., with addns. 

ARANAZ, Prpro (b. Tudela, 1742; 
d. Cuenca, 1821), a Spanish priest and composer 
who was first a choir-boy in the cathedral of El 
Pilar at Saragossa, and afterwards maestro de 
capilla there (1766), Zamora (1768) and at 
Cuenca (1769), where he remained for the rest 
of his life. Though capable of writing in a 
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severe polyphonic style, he was too much a man 
of his age not to prefer church music with an 
orchestral accompaniment. MSS. of his works 
are to be found at Cuenca, in the Escurial, 
Saragossa, Toledo, and in various churches of 
Spain; secular TONADILLAS (g¢.v.) by him are 
preserved in the Biblioteca Municipal at Madrid. 
Eslava has published in his ‘ Lira sacro- 
Hispana’ an ‘ Offertorium ’ for 5 voices and a 
‘Laudate Dominum ’ a 6, with strings, horns 
and organ, while offertories for Lent for 4 
voices, and two VILLANCICOS (g.v.) for Christmas 
were reprinted in ‘ Biblioteca sacro-musical’ 
iilpenievoL.., 191. M. 0. 0.3) rev. J: B. T. 
ARANDA, Luts DE (0. Seville; d. Narbonne, 
before 1660), a Spanish organist, greatly 
esteemed by Louis XIII. (see Riemann- 
Festschrift, Remarques de quelques voyageurs 
sur la musique en Allemagne et dans les pays 
du nord de 1634 a4 1700, A. Pirro), J. B. T. 
ARANDA, MartHeEo DE (d. Coimbra, 1548), 
a Spanish church musician established in 
Portugal, and choirmaster at Coimbra. His 
works include a ‘ Tractado de canto Ilano y 
contrapunto ’ (Lisbon, 1533) and ‘ Tractado de 
canto mensurabile y contrapunto’ (Lisbon, 
1535). A Sy 
ARANTES, Juan (6. Alcala de Henares ? ; 
d. after 1624), Spanish composer of secular 
music, who was chaplain and maestro de 
capilla to the Spanish ambassador in Rome. 
His 
‘Libro segundo de tonos y villancicos a una, dos, tres y 


cuatro voces, con la zifra de la guitarra espafiola a la usanza 
romana’ 


was published at Rome in 1624. It contains 
23 compositions to Spanish words, printed in 
score with tablature for the guitar. J. B. T. 

ARANYI, (1) ApEta D’ (b. Feb. 1888), violin- 
ist, and a favourite pupil of her great uncle, 
Joachim, whose classical proclivities she in- 
herits. She plays upon a Strad violin, 1715, 
formerly belonging to Joachim, with whom she 
frequently played duetsin public. She married 
Alexander Fachiri and has adopted her married 
name for professional purposes. 

(2) JELLY vD’ (b. Buda Pest, May 3, 1895), 
sister of the above, started as a pianist, but 
as early as 1903 began the study of the violin 
under Jeno Hubay at the Royal Academy of 
Buda Pest, where the curriculum included some 
ensemble playing under Popper. At the age 
of 14 she left the school, developing afterwards 
individual characteristics to which a measure 
of general culture contributed more than is 
always the case among musicians. Her first 
appearance was in Vienna, 1909, and in the 
same year she made a European tour, which 
included a visit to London where she settled 
(1923). 

She touches the whole literature of the violin, 
but owing to her fiery, temperamental style is 
sought after as an interpreter of music of the 
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romantic school. She is associated with the 
introduction of several modern works to English 
audiences, including the two sonatas for piano- 
forte and violin, written for her by her com- 
patriot, Béla Bartok, and the duo sonata for 
violin and violoncello by Ravel. W. W. ©. 

ARBEAU, Tuxornor (b. Dijon, 1519; 
d. Langres, 1595), priest of Langres. His real 
name was Jehan Tabourot, of which the above 
is an anagram. He was the author of a re- 
markable book, entitled Orchésographie et traité 
en forme de dialogue par lequel toutes personnes 
peuvent facilement apprendre et pratiquer 
Vhonnéte exercise des danses (Langres: Jehan 
des Preys, 1589). The Privilegium is dated 
Nov. 22, 1588, and the work was reprinted at 
Langres in 1596 with a somewhat different title. 
A translation into German by A. Czerwinski 
was published at Dantzig in a limited edition, 
1878, and a new edition, with a preface by 
Laure Fonta, appeared at Paris in 1888. The 
author, of whom nothing further is known 
except that he was the uncle of the poet 
Etienne Tabourot (1549-90), Seigneur des 
Accords (sometimes called ‘the Burgundian 
Rabelais’), and that besides the Orchésographie 
he wrote an equally rare Shepherd’s Calendar in 
dialogue. 

The Orchésographie is a particularly valu- 
able work, as it is the earliest treatise on 
dancing extant which contains the notation of 
the different dance tunes. There are nearly 50 
French dance tunes, but in only one case are 
words fitted to a melody. Written in the form 
of a dialogue between Thoinot Arbeau and 
Capriol (a lawyer who finds that the art of 
dancing is a necessary accomplishment in his 
profession), the work contains a review of 
dancing as practised by the ancients, directions 
for playing drums, fifes, oboes, etc., as well as 
minute descriptions of the manner of dancing 
Basse Dances. The book is illustrated with 
curious woodcuts, representing the different 
steps to be executed in the dances, and con- 
tains music for fifes and drums, as well as 
for the following dances, several of which 
may be found in the present work (see BRANLE, 
CANARIE, GALLIARD, GAVOTTE, MATASSINS, 
Morris DANcE, PaAvAN, TOURDION, TRIHORIS, 
VOLTE) : 

Pavanes. 

Tourdions. 

Gaillardes—‘ La traditore my fa morire’; ‘ Anthoi- 
nette’; ‘Baisons nous belle’; ‘Si j’ayme ou non’; 
‘La fatigue’; ‘La Milannoise’; ‘J’aymerois mieulx 
dormir seulette’; ‘L’ennuy qui me tourmente.’ 


La Volte. 
La Courante. 


1 The information given above is taken from the Abbé Papillon’s 
Bibliothéque des auteurs de Bourgogne. Czerwinski (Geschichte der 
Tanzkunst), without naming his authorities, gives the following 
addjtional particulars. He says that Jehan Tabourot was the son 
of Etienne Tabourot, a lawyer of Dijon, and from his childhood 
showed a great inclination for dancing, which he had learned at 
Poitiers. It was originally intended that he should follow his 
father’s profession, but being attacked by a severe illness, his 
mother vowed that if he recovered he should becomea priest. He 
was accordingly ordained in 1530, and was made canon of Langres 
in 1574. 
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L’ Allemande. 

Branles—Double, Simple, Gay, de Bourgogne, du 
Hault Barrois. 

Branles couppés — ‘Cassandre’ ; 
‘Charlotte’; de la Guerre; ‘ Ariadn.’ 

Branles de Poictou; d’Escosse; de Bretagne 
(Triory); de Malte; des Lavandieres; des Pois; des 
Hermites; du Chandelier; de la Torche; des Sabots; 
des Chevaulx; de la’ Montarde; de la Haye; de 
1’ Official. 

Gavotte. 

Morisque. 

Canaries. 

Pavane d’ Espagne. 

Bouffons, or Mattachins. 

Ww. B. S., with addns. 


ARBOS, E. Fernanpez (b. Madrid, Dec. 25, 
1863), violinist and conductor of repute. 

He comes of a. family of military band- 
masters. Brought up in Galicia, he was 
entered at the Conservatoire of Madrid at an 
early age, under Monasterio, the eminent 
violinist. Through his master he gained the 
patronage of the Spanish Royal family; he 
was at the Brussels Conservatoire for 4 years, 
studying the violin with Vieuxtemps, and com- 
position with Gevaert. He became Joachim’s 
pupil for 3 more years and for some time he 
was leader of the Berlin Philharmonic Society. 
On the completion of his studies, Arbés played 
in all the principal towns of Germany, and after 
a tour through France, Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal and Poland, he accepted the position 
of professor of the violin at the Hamburg Con- 
servatorium, but only held it for a short time, 
returning to Madrid at the request of the Queen 
of Spain, to fill the post of principal professor 
of his instrument in the Conservatoire where 
his education had begun. In 1890 he visited 
London (he had previously led the Glasgow 
Orchestra, under Manns, for a whole winter), 
and appeared in Jan. 1891 at four concerts 
given by Senor Albeniz, and subsequently at 
the Popular Concert of Mar. 9, where he played 
a duet and Bach’s double concerto with 
Joachim. In all his work as a violinist he has 
shown the highest and most artistic aims, but 
his work as a teacher has been even more im- 
portant. His wide experience of continental 
schools of music served him in good stead on his 
appointment as professor of the violin at the 
R.C.M., a post which he held with distinction 
from 1894 until 1916. During his London 
period Arbos’s career as an orchestral conductor 
developed considerably. In 1904 he became 
conductor to the Symphony Orchestra of 
Madrid, and his numerous concerts there are 
held to have had important effect in stimulating 
Spanish taste for symphonic music. He visited 
America and conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with success. He also toured widely 
in Europe conducting concerts in Paris, Rome 
and Petrograd. Since his retirement from 
London, Madrid has been his headquarters. 
In his own compositions he excels in work of a 
lighter vein ; his violin pieces, with orchestral 
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accompaniment, are excessively difficult, but ( in Gotti’s ‘ Vita di M.’ (1875). 
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most effective, and in these, as well as in his 
comic opera, ‘ El centro de la tierra’ (produced 
at Madrid, Dec. 22, 1895), the characteristics of 
national Spanish music are employed with the 
happiest effect. He has also written 3 trios 
for piano and strings, as well as songs. An 
orchestral suite is still in MS., as well as 
brilliant transcriptions for orchestra of some 
numbers from Albeniz’s suite, ‘ Iberia.’ 
M., with addns. 

ARCADELT, Jacos (b. circa 1514; d. circa 
1575), one of the most prominent among the 
distinguished band of Netherland musicians 
who taught in Italy in the 16th century, and 
saw the fruit of their labours in the foundation 
of the great Italian school. (See MApRIGAL.) 

Born in the Netherlands, he was a singer at 
the court of Florence before 1539, in which year 
he was singing-master to the boys at St. Peter’s, 
Rome, and was admitted to the college of papal 
singers in 1540, remaining there till 1549. Many 
masses and motets of Arcadelt are among the 
manuscripts of the Papal Chapel, but those of 
his works which were published during his life 
in Rome were entirely secular, and consisted 
chiefly of the famous madrigals which placed 
him at the head of the so-called ‘ Venetian 
school’ of madrigal writing. Five books of 
4-part madrigals, each containing 40 or 50 
separate numbers, were printed in Venice, the 
three first originally before 1539, when the 
earliest existing editions appeared with words 
implying that the contents had appeared before. 
In that year the fourth book seems to have 
appeared for the first time, and the fifth in 1544. 
Many editions of these were published with 
great rapidity. An excellent copy of the first 
four books is in the library of the British 
Museum, and in the same library may be found 
a few of the many collections of madrigals 
which contain compositions by Arcadelt. The 
first book of the 3-part madrigals was printed 
in Venice, 1542, together with 12 French 
chansons and 6 motets. The chansons, with 
the addition of several others, were reprinted 
in Paris by Ballard in 1573. In the year 1555 
he entered the service of Cardinal Charles of 
Lorraine, Duke of Guise, and went with him to 
Paris, where he probably ended his life. The 
results of the latest researches will be found in 
the M.f.M., xv. 142, and xix. 121; also in the 
Vierteljahrsschrift, iii. 234, etc. In Paris3 books 
of his masses were published in 1557, and other 
sacred works appear in collections printed after 
he left Italy. It seems probable, therefore, 
that he devoted this second or Parisian period 
of his life to church composition, but it is as a 
madrigal writer that his name is most cele- 
brated. Burney gives one, ‘ I] bianco et dolce 
cigno’ in his General History, iii. 303; and 
two to Michel Angelo’s words ‘ Deh dimm’ 
Amor,’ and ‘ Io dico che fra voi,’ will be found 


An Ave Maria, 


ARCA MUSARITHMICA 


edited by Sir Henry Bishop, printed in Mus. 7. 
(No. 183) and transcribed by Liszt, is spurious. 
A Pater Noster for 8 voices is given by Commer, 
‘Collectio,’ vii. 21. J.B. S.-B.; with addns., mM. 

ARCA MUSARITHMICA, a mechanical de- 
vice for composing music, described and illus- 
trated by Athanasius Kircher in his Musurgia 
universalis, Rome, 1660 (vol. ii. p. 185). The 
box (arca) contains wooden slides (virgae) on 
which are written numbers corresponding with 
the tones of the musical scale together with 
musical signs of time and rhythm. By various 
combinations of the slides vocal music in 4 
parts can be composed in all the classic metres 
and modes, and so infinite are the permutations 
that, according to the author, if an angel had 
begun to combine the numbers at the beginning 
of the world, he would not have finished to-day. 
Knowing the difficulties Samuel Pepys ex- 
perienced in ‘ setting his base ’ it is interesting 
to find that he possessed such a ‘ composition 
box’ and it is preserved in the Pepys Library 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge. F. w. G. 

ARCHAMBEAU, Iwan pv’ (b. Hervé, Bel- 
gium, 1879), violoncellist in the FLONZALEY 
QUARTET (q¢.v.), which he joined in 1903. He 
studied at the Conservatoires of Verviers and 
Brussels, and in Frankfort, Germany. 

W. W. ©. 

ARCHED-VIOL, a sostinente keyboard in- 
strument seen by Samuel Pepys at a music 
meeting at the Post Office, London, on Oct. 5, 
1664. According to his description in the 
Diary it was strung with gut strings which were 
pressed by the keys on a moving strip of parch- 
ment. He stayed three hours for the instru- 
ment to be fixed in tune, but without any 
result. ‘ Itisintended,’ he writes, ‘ to resemble 
several vyalles played on with one bow, but so 
basely and harshly that it will never do.’ (See 
SOSTINENTE PIANOFORTE.) F. W. G. 

ARCHER, Freperick (b. Oxford, June 16, 
1838 ; d. Pittsburg, U.S.A., Oct. 22, 1901), made 
a reputation in England and America as an 
organist and conductor. 

In early life he was chorister at All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, London. He became organist 
of Merton College, Oxford, and in 1873 was 
appointed to the Alexandra Palace. On the 
resignation of Weist-Hill he became conductor 
of that establishment, which post he held until 
1880. He was also conductor (1878-80) of 
the Glasgow Select Choir, and director of a 
provincial opera company. In 1881 he became 
organist at the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church at Brooklyn, U.S.A., and later of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York. He 
founded and edited the Keynote in 1885; in 
1887 became conductor of the Boston Oratorio 
Society, and conducted the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
1895-98. His connexion with Pittsburg began 
with the opening of the Carnegie Library and 
Music Hall on Nov. 7, 1895, when he gave the 
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first free organ recital. These recitals on 
Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons were 
continued until his death. He was also organist 
of the Church of the Ascension and musical 
examiner to the University of Toronto. Archer 
composed many works for the organ, pianoforte 
pieces, songs, etc., besides a cantata, ‘ King 
Witlaf’s Drinking-Horn’; and wrote two 
works, The Organ, a theoretical and practical 
treatise (Novello & Co.), and The College 
Organist (Weekes & Co.). 
A. c.; addng. from Amer. Supp. 

ARCHIVES DES MAITRES DE L’ORGUE 
(15 years, 10 vols.), a valuable collection of 
music, chiefly devoted to the French organ 
school of the 17th and 18th centuries, edited by 
Alexander Guilmant, with biographical intro- 
ductions by A. Pirro. 


Vol. 1. J. Titelouze, ‘duvres completes.’ 

Vol. 2. A. Raison, ‘ Livre d’orgue.’ 

Vol. 3. T. Roberday, ‘Fugues et caprices’; L. Marchand, ‘ Piéces 
choisies’; L. N. Clérambault, Du Mage: ‘ Livres 
d’orgue’; L. C. d’Aquin (Daquin), ‘ Livre de noéls.’ 

Vol. 4. N. Gigault, ‘Livre de musique.’ 

Vol. 5. N. de Grigny, ‘Livre d’orgue’; F. Couperin (de Crouilly), 
L. Marchand, ‘ Piéces d’orgue.’ 

Vol. 6. J. Boyvin, ‘uvres complétes.’ 

Vol. 7. EF. Dandrieu, ‘Livre d’orgue’; Guilain, ‘Piéces d’orgue 
pour le Magnificat.’ 

Vol. 8.. Seb. Anton Scherer, ‘ Euvres.’ 

Vol. 9. N. Le Bégue, ‘@uvres. 

Vol. 10. ‘Liber fratrum Cruciferorum Leodiensium’ (pieces by A. 


Gabrieli, Pietro Philippi, J. P. Sweelinck, Cl]. Merulo, 
unknown masters, Fr. G. Scronx, W. Brouno, P. Cornet, 
F. Fontana, G. M. Casini). Mo oLee 


ARCHLUTE (Fr. archiluth; Ital. arciliuto), 
a large theorbo or double-neck lute, large 
especially in the dimensions of the body, and 
more than 4 ft. high (see PLATH XLYV. No. 5) 
The double neck contains two sets of tuning- 
pegs. The lower pegbox is for catgut, or 
sometimes wire, strings in pairs stretched over 
the fretted fingerboard, and tuned, according to 
Praetorius (Syntagma musicum, 1618), 


The upper pegbox is for single strings, open 
notes, or diapasons (read an octave lower), 
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Pretorius gives eight notes for the diapasons, 
ending at the low D, which leaves eight double 
or single strings upon the fingerboard. ‘This 
notation is for his Cammerton, which he says 
was usual; for his Chorton, rather lower than 
the modern French pitch, the notation must be 
transposed a whole tone higher. He calls this 
variety of bass lute, the Paduan Theorbo, the 
longer chitarrone being identical with the 
Roman. There are references to the Archlute 
in Mersenne (Harmonie universelle, 1636) and 
Kircher (Musurgia, 1650), but not being named 
in Luscinius (1536) it may be assumed to be of 
later introduction than that date. It was used 
in the 17th century in common with the chitar- 
rone and violone (bass viol) for the lowest part 
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in instrumental music and accompaniments, 
particularly in combination with the clavicem- 
balo for the support of the recitative. Early 
editions of Corelli’s Sonatas had for the bass the 
violone or arciliuto, and Handel also employed 
the archlute in ‘ Giulio Cesare,’ 1723. The 
sound-board, pierced with from one to three 
ornamental sound-holes, was of spruce, and the 
vaulted back was built up of strips of spruce or 
cedar glued together. The frets adjusted along 
the neck to fix the intervals were of wire or 
catgut, examples differing. A wealth of orna- 
ment was bestowed upon the necks and backs 
of these beautiful instruments, in common with 
other varieties of the lute and cither. The 
chitarrone had a smaller body and much longer 
neck, and differs so much as to require separate 
description. In the photographs published by 
the Liceo Comunale di Musica of Bologna, 
the application of the names archlute and 
chitarrone is reversed (see CHITARRONE ; 
Lure; THrorsBo). Mahillon (Catalogue Musée 
Instrumentale, Brussels Conservatoire, 1880, 
p- 248) finds the definitions of Archlute and 
Theorbo so contradictory that he concludes 
them to be one and the same instrument. 

A, J. H. 

ARCO (lItal.), ‘ bow.’ As a musical term 
‘arco’ or ‘col arco’ is employed whenever 
after a pizzicato passage the bow is to be used 
again. P5D) 

ARDANAZ, PrEpro (d. Toledo, Dec. 11, 
1706), a Spanish composer of church music, 
who was musical director at Toledo Cathedral 
from 1674 until 1706. Works by him are 
preserved in MS. in the Chapter Library at 
Toledo and in the musical archives of other 
Spanish cathedrals. Je Bad: 

ARDEMANIO, Grutio Crsare (d. Milan, 
1650), a famous 17th-century church composer 
and organist, maestro di cappella at the church 
della Scala and S. Fedele, Milan. A book of 
motets was published in 1616, ‘ Falsobordoni ’ 
(1618), ‘ musica a pit voci’ (Milan, 1628), and 
in various collective volumes (Hitner ; Mendel). 

ARDITI, Lutat (6. Crescentino, Piedmont, 
July 16, 1822; d. Hove, Brighton, May 1, 
1903), composer and conductor. In the latter 
capacity he attained a considerable reputation 
in England and America. 

He was educated at the Conservatorio at 
Milan, and began his career as a violin-player. 
In 1840 he produced an overture, and in the 
Carnival of 1841 an opera ‘I Briganti,’ at the 
Conservatorio. In 1842 he followed these by 
a second overture and a ‘ Sovvenir di Doni- 
zetti.’ He made his début as director of the 
opera at Vercelli in 1843, and was made honor- 
ary member of the Accademia Filarmonica 
there. In 1846 he left Italy with Bottesini for 
the Havannah, where he composed and pro- 
duced an opera ‘ I] Corsaro.’ He made frequent 
visits to New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
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and amongst other things conducted the opera 
at the opening of the Academy of Music in New 
York, and produced a new opera of his own, 
‘La Spia’ (1856). The same year he left 
America for Constantinople, and finally settled 
in London in 1858 as conductor to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the successive managements of 
Lumley, E. T. Smith and Mapleson. Arditi 
took an Italian company (Piccolomini, Giuglini, 
etc.) on an artistic tour to Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, etc., and thus became known and 
liked by the German public. In the winters of 
1871 and 1873 he conducted the Italian Opera 
at St. Petersburg, and from 1870 he performed 
the same office each spring at Vienna. From 
1874-77 he conducted the promenade concerts 
at Covent Garden, dividing his time between 
London and Vienna. In 1878 he conducted a 
two-months’ season at Madrid. He returned 
to Her Majesty’s Theatre for the season of 
1880, the year of the production of ‘ Mefistofele.’ 
He was connected about the same time with 
various operatic tours in America organised by 
Mapleson. In 1885 he was at Covent Garden, 
and after conducting several provincial tours 
under Harris, was engaged for the season of 
1889. In 1891 he conducted the season of 
opera at the Shaftesbury Theatre, during which 
Lago produced ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ In 
1892, under the same management at the 
Olympic Theatre, Arditi was principal con- 
ductor, and after a tour with the Carl Rosa 
Company in 1894, he was engaged for the run 
of ‘Hansel und Gretel’ at Daly’s Theatre. 
His compositions, besides those mentioned 
above, comprise a ‘ Commemoration Ode,’ per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace, June 10, 1873. 
His vocal waltz ‘Il Bacio’ was a universal 
favourite. His My Reminiscences was edited 
and compiled with an introduction by the 
Baroness von Zedlitz (New York, 1896). a. 

AREDESI (Arpas1, ArtHEs!), (1) CaRLo, of 
Cremona, chamber musician at the Bohemian 
court at Prague c. 1582-1612. His ‘ 1° lib. de 
madrigali’ a 4 v. was published by Vincenti at 
Venice in 1597, and contains also 4 madrigals 
by (2) Giov. Paoto. Another chamber musi- 
cian, (3) ALBERTO (d. May 30, 1580), also of 
Cremona, was at the Viennese court from 
Nov. 1, 1566, to the time of his death. 

Saal eee 

ARENSKY, Antony Strepanovicu (b. Nov- 
gorod, July 31, 1861; d. Finland, Mar. 11, 
1906), an eminent Russian composer. 

He inherited musical talent from both 
parents; his father, a doctor, played the 
violoncello, and his mother was an excellent 
pianist. He studied harmony and composi- 
tion first with Zikke, and afterwards (1879-82) 
with Rimsky-Korsakov at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatorium. Having finished his course 
with honours, he was appointed professor of 
harmony and counterpoint at the Moscow Con- 
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servatorium in 1882. From 1889-93 Arensky 
was a member of the Council of the Synodal 
School of Church Music at Moscow, and for 
seven years conductor of the concerts of the 
Russian Choral Society. In 1894 he was 
recommended by Balakirev for the directorship 
of the Imperial Chapel at St. Petersburg. In 
this post he was succeeded by Smolensky in 
1901. Arensky’s first opera, ‘A Dream on the 
Volga,’ was given at Moscow in 1890, with great 
success. The subject, taken from a play by 
Ostrovsky, is identical with Tchaikovsky’s 
‘“Voyevoda.’ In this work Arensky makes 
considerable use of folk-tunes, which he har- 
monises and develops most effectively. His 
operatic style is a compromise between the de- 
clamatory and the melodic. A second opera, 
in one act, ‘ Raphael,’ was composed for the 
first Congress of Russian Artists held at St. 
Petersburg, Apr. 1894. A third opera, ‘ Nal 
and Damayanti,’ was completed in 1899. Both 
in style and temperament Arensky shows con- 
siderable affinity to Tchaikovsky. He is best 
known in England by his songs and piano pieces, 
but more especially by his pianoforte trio in D 
minor (op. 32), a work full of sincere, elegiac 
feeling, dedicated to the memory of the great 
violoncellist, Charles Davidov. As a composer 
of sacred music Arensky inclines to a florid and 
cosmopolitan rather than to the strictly ecclesi- 
astical style. Subjoined is a list of his principal 
works : 
OPERAS, CANTATAS, VOCAL MUSIC 


1. A Dream on the Volga. Moscow 1892 (op. 16). 

2. Raphael. Operain one act. St. Petersburg, 1894 (op. 37). 

3. Nal and Damayanti. Opera in one act, 1899. 

4, Cantata for solo, chorus, and orchestra. Composed for the 
tenth anniversary of the Coronation (op. 25). 

5. The Fountain of Bakhchisarai (poem by Poushkin). 
for solo, chorus, and orchestra (op. 46). 
The Wolves, for bass voice and orchestra (op. 59). 
The Diver, for solo, chorus, and orchestra (op. 61). 
. Songs (op. 6, 10, 17, 21, 27, 38, 44, 49). 
Chorus fur mixed voices, a cappella, ‘ Anchar’ (op. 14). 
10. Vocal duets (op, 29, 45). 

A considerable quantity of church music. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


. Pianoforte Concerto (op. 2). 
. Symphony, B minor (op. 4). 
Symphony, A minor (op. 22). 
. Two string Quartets, G major and A minor (op. 11 and 35). 
Intermezzo for string orchestra (op. 13). 
Pianoforte Trio, D minor (op. 32). 
Fantasia on Russian folk-songs, for Pf. and orchestra (op. 48). 
. Ballet ‘Egyptian Night’ (op. 50). 
. Pianoforte Quintet, D major (op. 51). 
10. Concerto for violin and orchestra in A minor (op. 54). 
11. About 100 pieces for piano, including three suites for two 
pianos, and six pieces for four hands. 


THEORETICAL 


1. Guide to the Practical Study of Harmony (German ed. 1900). 
2. Guide to the Study of Form, in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


R. N. 

ARESTI (Arrest), FLortano (6. Bologna, 
late 17th cent. ; d. there, c. 1719), organist at 
S. Petronio, and member of the Philharmonic 
Academy. Fétis mentions 5 of his operas 
written between 1710 and 1716 for Ferrara, 
Bologna and Venice. Of 2 organ sonatas in a 
book published in 1700 it is uncertain whether 
they are by Floriano, or Giulio Cesare. Some 
canons a 3 v. and songs of Floriano are pre- 
served in MS. (Etner). 

ARESTI DI BOLOGNA, see ARREsTI, G. C. 


Cantata 


Sere 
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ARGYLL ROOMS 


ARETINO, Gutrpo, see Gurpo pb’ AREZZO. 
AREZZO, Guipo bp’, see GuIDO D’ AREZZO. 
ARGHOOL, a wind instrument still used in 
Egypt, the primitive type of the CHALUMEAU 
(qg.v.), and therefore of the modern CLARINET 
(g.v.). (See PLATE LXXYV. No. 2.) 
ARGIES, GauTHIER bD’, of the house of 
Argies in Picardy, a 13th-century troubadour 
of whom 21 chansons with their melodies are 
in the Paris National Library. Eo V dss, 
ARGYLL ROOMS. At the beginning of the 
19th century there stood in Argyll Street, 
Oxford Street, a mansion fitted up by Col. 
Greville for the meetings of a fashionable asso- 
ciation termed the Pic-Nics, who had burlettas, 
vaudevilles and ballets on a small scale per- 
formed there. But the fashionable folk soon 
deserted the place, and Greville was compelled 
to seek refuge on the continent, having made 
over ‘The Argyll Rooms’ (as he had named 
them) to one of his creditors, one Slade, who 
conducted the business of the rooms for several 
years, letting them for concerts and other enter- 
tainments. During his management one of the 
events of interest which occurred there was a 
reading by Mrs. Siddons, on Feb. 10, 1813, of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, for the benefit of the 
widow of Andrew Cherry, dramatist and actor. 
In the same year the rooms acquired greater 
celebrity by being selected by the then newly 
formed PHILHARMONIC SocIETY as their place 
of performance. In 1818 the western end of 
the concert-room falling within the line required 
for the formation of Regent Street, Slade was 
awarded by a jury £23,000 as compensation 
(a sum considered at the time as far beyond the 
real value of the property), and the whole of 
the old building was removed and new rooms 
erected on the east side of Regent Street at the 
north-west corner of Little Argyll Street, now 
246 Regent Street. The new building was de- 
signed by John Nash, and had all the defects 
of hismanner. On the side next Regent Street 
was a balcony supported by eight heavy and 
clumsily designed caryatides. The persons by 
whom the new rooms were erected were 21 of 
the principal professors of music in London, 
who had formed themselves into an association 
for the purpose of printing the best music in 
the best manner, and selling it at a moderate 
profit. This association, called THE Roya 
Harmonic Institution, occupied the south- 
western angle of the new building (at the corner 
of Regent Street and Argyll Place), a circular- 
fronted erection with a domed roof. The great 
expense incurred in the erection of the building, 
joined to other untoward events, soon led to 
the withdrawal of most of the original specu- 
lators, at a loss of about £1800 to each, and the 
place eventually fell into the hands of two of 
their body, Welsh and Hawes. After some 
differences between these two, the concern 
remained in the hands of Welsh alone. 
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During the Philharmonic Society’s tenure of 
the rooms (old and new), a period of about 17 
years, many events of great interest to musicians 
occurred there. There, on Mar. 6 and Apr. 10, 
1820, Spohr appeared, first as violinist and last 
as conductor (Selbstbiog. ii. 86), when a baton 
was used for perhaps the first time at an 
English concert. There, on June II, 1821, 
Moscheles, and, on June 21, 1824, Liszt made 
their first appearances in England. On Mar. 
21, 1825, Beethoven’s ‘ Choral Symphony’ was 
given for the first time in England. There, 
too, Weber, on Apr. 3, 1826, two months before 
his death, conducted one of the Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts, and Mendelssohn first pre- 
sented himself before an English audience. On 
May 25, 1829, the latter conducted, at one of 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, his 
symphony in C minor, and a month later, at the 
benefit concert of Drouet, the flautist, on mid- 
summer night, June 24, produced for the first 
time in England his overture to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

Besides concerts, the rooms were let for mis- 
cellaneous performances and exhibitions. One 
of the most attractive of the latter was a French 
exhibition of dramas performed by puppets, 
called ‘ The French Théatre du Petit Lazary,’ 
which was given in 1828 and 1829. In 1829-30 
the rooms were tenanted by a M. Chabert, 
calling himself ‘ The Fire King,’ during whose 
tenure of the place, at 10 o’clock in the evening 
of Feb. 6, 1830, a fire broke out, which in a 
short time completely destroyed the building. 
It was rebuilt soon afterwards, but never re- 
gained its former reputation. The Philhar- 
monic concerts were removed after the fire to 
the concert-room of the Kine’s THEATRE, and 
thence to the HANovER SQuaRE Rooms, and 
although a few concerts and other entertain- 
ments were occasionally given in the Argyll 
Rooms, the place became by degrees deserted 
by caterers for public amusement and was, in 
the course of a few years, converted into shops. 

W. H. H. 

ARIA (Ital.), ‘ air.” The word is generally 
used of the more ambitious musical forms em- 
ployed in the older operas, so that the English 
translation is not exactly synonymous with it 
(see Arr). The arias of the time of Handel, 
when opera was at its moment of extreme con- 
ventionality, were divided into several classes, 
and it was a rule that no two arias of the same 
class were to follow one another. 

(1) The Aria cantabile was a quiet slow move- 
ment, characterised, in the works of the best 
masters, by a certain tender pathos, and so 
contrived as to afford frequent opportunities 
for the introduction of extempore ornamenta- 
tion at the discretion of the singer. Its accom- 
paniment, always very simple, was limited in 
most cases to a plain thorough-bass, the chords 
of which were filled in on the harpsichord. 
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(2) The Aria di portamento was also a slow 
movement, and generally a very telling one. 
Its rhythm was more strongly marked than that 
of the Aria cantebile, its style more measured, 
and its melody of a more decidedly symmetrical 
character, freely interspersed with sustained 
and swelling notes, but affording few oppor- 
tunities for the introduction of extempore 
embellishments. Flowing and graceful in de- 
sign, its expression was rather sedate and 
dignified than passionate ; and its accompani- 
ment rarely extended beyond a well-phrased 
thorough-bass, with one or two violins, used 
chiefly in the symphonies. 

(3) The Aria di mezzo carattere was open to 
great variety of treatment. As a general rule, 
it was less pathetic than the Aria cantabile, 
and less dignified than the Aria di portamento, 
but capable of expressing greater depths of 
passion than either. Its pace was generally, 
though not necessarily, andante ; the second 
part being sung a little faster than the first, 
with a return to the original time at the Da 
capo. Its accompaniment was rich and varied, 
including at least the full stringed band, with 
the frequent introduction of oboes and other 
wind instruments. 

(4) The Aria parlante was of a more declama- 
tory character, and therefore better adapted 
for the expression of deep passion, or violent 
emotion of any kind. Its accompaniments 
were sometimes very elaborate, and exhibited 
great variety of instrumentation, which the best 
masters carefully accommodated to the sense of 
the verses they desired to illustrate. Different 
forms of the air were sometimes distinguished 
by special names : for instance, quiet melodies, 
in which one note was accorded to each several 
syllable, were called Arie di nota e parola ; while 
the terms Aria agitata, Aria di strepito, andeven 
Aria infuriata were applied to movements 
exhibiting a greater or less amount of dramatic 
power. 

(5) The Aria di bravura, or dagilita, was 
generally an allegro, filled with brilliant * divi- 
sions ’ or passages of rapid fioritura calculated 
to display the utmost powers of the singer for 
whom the movement was intended. Some of 
the passages written for Elizabetta Pilotti 
Schiavonetti, Cuzzoni, Faustina, Nicolini, Fari- 
nelli, and other great singers of the period were 
amazingly difficult. Among such volate we 
may class that sung in Handel’s ‘ Ricardo 
Primo,’ by the celebrated sopranist, Senesino 
(see next page). 

Though we sometimes meet with operatic 
airs of the 18th century which seem, at first 
sight, inconsistent with this rigid system of 
classification, a little careful scrutiny will 
generally enable us to refer them, with tolerable 
certainty, to one or other of the universally 
recognised orders. 

The Cavatina, for instance, distinguished 
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from all other types by the absence of a second 
part and its attendant Da capo, is, in reality, 
nothing more than an abbreviated form, either 
of the Aria cantabile, the Aria di portamento, 
or the Aria di mezzo carattere, as the case may 
be. The second act of Handel’s ‘ Teseo ’ opens 
with an example which establishes this fact 
very clearly, needing only the addition of a 
subordinate strain in order to convert it into 
a regular Aria cantabile. 

The Aria @imitazione was written in too 
many varieties of style to admit the possibility 
of its restriction to any single class. Warlike 
airs with trumpet obbligato, hunting-songs 
with horn accompaniment, echo-songs—such as 
* Dite che fa,’ in ‘ Tolomeo ’—airs with obbligato 
flute passages or vocal trills suggestive of the 
warblings of birds, and descriptive pieces of a 
hundred other kinds, all fell within this cate- 
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gory, and generally exhibited the prominent 
characteristics of the Aria di mezzo carattere, 
unless, as was sometimes the case, they were 
simple enough to be classed as Arie cantabili, or 
even Arie parlanti, with a more or less elabor- 
ate obbligato accompaniment, or contained 
vclate of sufficient brilliancy to enable them to 
rank as Arie @ agilita. 

The Aria all? unisono is of comparatively 
rare occurrence, though Handel’s operas afford 
examples. The original form of ‘ The people 
that walked in darkness’ (‘ Messiah’) is a fine 
specimen of the class. ‘ Bel piacer,’ sung by 
Isabella Girardeau, in ‘ Rinaldo,’ and generally 
regarded as the typical example of the style, is 
a pure Aria cantabile, written for an expressive 
soprano, supported only by a single violin part, 
playing in unison with the voice throughout. 
In the symphonies, a violoncello part is added ; 
but it is never heard simultaneously with the 
singer. Similar airs will be found in * Il Pastor 
Fido’ and ‘ Ariadne’ ; but we meet with them 
so seldom that it is doubtful whether they were 
ever held in any great degree of favour, either by 
singers or the public. The fine song, ‘II tricer- 
bero umiliato,’ in ‘Rinaldo,’ represents a less rare 
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form, wherein the basses and other instruments 
all supported the voice in unisons or octaves. 

The Aria concertata was simply an Aria di 
mezzo carattere, or an Aria parlante, with a more 
than usually elaborate or original accompani- 
ment. Among the finest known examples of 
this class we may mention ‘ Priva son,’ in ‘ Giulio 
Cesare,’ with flute obbligato ; ‘ Hor la tromba,’ 
in * Rinaldo,’ with four trumpets and drums 
obbligati; an air in ‘Il Pastor Fido,’ with 
accompaniments for violins and violoncellos 
in octaves pizzicato, with a harpsichord part, 
arpeggiando, throughout ; ‘ Ma quai notte,’ in 
‘ Partenope,’ accompanied by 2 flutes, 2 violins, 
viola and theorbo, with violoncelli and bassi 
pizzicato ; ‘Se la mia vita,’ in ‘ Ezio,’ for 1 
violin, viola, violoncello, 2 flutes and 2 horns; 
‘ Alle sfere della gloria,’ in ‘ Sosarme,’ for the 
full stringed band, enriched by 2 oboes and 2 
horns; and a highly characteristic scena, in 
‘Semele ’—‘ Somnus, awake ! ’—for 2 violins, 
viola, violoncello, 2 bassoons and organ. 

Finally, the Aria senza accompagnamento, 
that is without accompaniment of any kind, 
must be mentioned. Anexampleis to befound 
in Keiser’s * Inganno fedele.’ 

WwW. S. R.; addns. M. 

ARIADNE AUF NAXOS, opera in one act by 
Richard Strauss ; libretto by Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, designed to follow Moliére’s comedy 
‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ for which Strauss 
composed eleven incidental musical numbers ; 
produced Stuttgart, Oct. 24, 1912; London 
(His Majesty’s), May 27, 1913. A revised 
version with an introductory first act to take 
the place of Moliére’s comedy, produced Vienna, 
1916, was first given in London, May 27, 1924. 

ARIANE ET BARBE-BLEUE, opera in 
3 acts ; words by Maeterlinck ; music by Dukas. 
Produced Opéra-Comique, May 10, 1907; New 
York, Mar. 3, 1911. 

ARIBO (6. Orleans ?), a scholastic of the 
mid-eleventh century who lived at St. Em- 
meran, Ratisbon. He was headmaster of 
Freising school and wrote Musica, an important 
commentary on Guido of Arezzo (republished 
in Gerbert, ii. 197), which seems to show that 
we do not possess Guido’s works in their 
entirety (fétis). The preface to Musica ap- 
peared separately (Hitner; Fétis). 

ARIENZO, Nicota DE (b. Naples, Dec. 23, 
1842; d. Naples, Apr. 24, 1915), Italian com- 
poser. His father was unwilling to allow him 
to devote himself to music and for long insisted 
on his studying the law. The son, however, 
prepared for a musical career unknown to his 
father and studied at first with Pietro Labriola 
(piano) and V. Fioravanti (composition). After 
a meeting with Enrico Petrella, who visited 
Naples to supervise the production of ‘ Pre- 
cauzioni,’ the father was persuaded to allow 
the musical studies to be pursued on Petrella’s 
recommendation. Profiting by the advice of 
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Mercadante, d’ Arienzo made rapid progress and 
in 1860 produced at the Teatro Nuovo an opera 
in Neapolitan dialect, ‘ Monzu Gnazio,’ which 
was well received. This was followed six years 
later by ‘I due mariti,’ also in dialect; by 
‘Le rose’ (Naples, 1868) ; ‘ Il cacciatore delle 
Alpi’ (Naples, 1870); ‘Il cuoco’ (Naples, 
1873); ‘I viaggi’ (Milan, 1875); ‘ La figlia 
del Diavolo’ (Naples, 1879); ‘ I tre coscritti’ 
(Naples, 1880); ‘ La fiera’ (Naples, 1887) ; 
and other unpublished works. D’ Arienzo also 
composed an oratorio ‘Il Cristo sulla Croce’; he 
is the author of a treatise L’ iamvenzione del 
sistema tetracordo e la moderna musica, pub- 
lished in 1879. F. B. 

ARIETTA (Ital.), diminutive of Arta, the 
name of a short air, usually possessing no second 
part, and of more or less simple kind. M. 

ARIETTO, (1) Stwonz (5. Vercelli, beginning 
of 17th cent.), violinist for a time at the court 
of Mantua; then at Vercelli; and in 1630 at 
the court of Savoy. Fétis considers him the 
first violinist to be mentioned as virtuoso on his 
instrument. His sons (2) FRANcESco and (3) 
SIMONE were also excellent violinists but did 
not equal their father. 

ARIGONI, Giov. Grac., see ARRIGONI. 

ARIOSO (Ital.), literally ‘ airy.” Used sub- 
stantively, it would seem to mean that kind of 
air which, partaking both of the character of 
air and recitative, requires rather to be said 
than sung. J. H. 

ARIOSTI, Arrirto (5. circa 1660 1), a Dom- 
inican friar and an operatic composer whose 
fame rests chiefly on his association with Handel 
in England. He was also a notable performer 
on the viola d’ amore. 

Under a papal dispensation he gave up his 
ecclesiastical profession for that of music, of 
which he had from his youth been a regular 
student. His first opera was ‘ Dafne,’ written 
to the words of Apostolo Zeno. It was brought 
out at Venice in 1686. Its success was sufficient 
to determine the direction of his talent, for 
thenceforth, with the exception of one oratorio 
and some cantatas to be hereafter mentioned, he 
wrote only for the stage. In 1690 he became 
either private composer or maestro di cappella 
to the Electress of Brandenburg, and from 1698 
to 1705 was conductor and composer at the 
court theatre of Berlin; he remained a member 
of the Electress’s household until 1715, when, 
at the invitation of the managers of the Italian 
opera in London, he came to England. This 
interval, however, he does not seem to have 
spent altogether at Berlin. Apparently he had 
paid one visit at least to Italy, and one to 
Austria, bringing out his ‘ Nabucodonosor ’ at 
Vienna, 1706, his ‘La pit gloriosa fatica 
d’ Ercole’ at Bologna, and his ‘Amor tra 


1 Some works at Upsala bearing his name and dated 1663-65 
have suggested that he was born considerably earlier. But since 
he was alive in 1728 it seems improbable that these are of his 
composition, 
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nemici’ at Venice. His Passion Oratorio was 
given in 1709 at Vienna, and an earlier treat- 
ment of the same subject is dated Modena, 
1693. ‘La madre dei Maccabei’ was written 
for Venice in 1704, and ‘ La profezia d’ Eliseo’ 
in 1705 for Vienna. His first appearance in 
London was at the representation of Handel’s 
‘Amadis,’ at which he played a solo on the 
viola d’ amore. Between this date and his 
second visit to England it seems probable that 
Ariosti held some position at the French court. 
Van der Straeten has discovered an opera by 
him, ‘ La Fede ne tradimenti,’ which seems to 
have been produced at the Théatre de Luxem- 
bourg ‘ by order of Her Majesty.’ On the title- 
page Ariosti is described as master of Her 
Majesty’s Music (maestro di Mus. 8. Msta). 
In 1720 the Royal Academy of Music began its 
career in London with Handel, Bononcini and 
Ariosti as its three musical directors. <Ariosti, 
a man of mild character and apparently of com- 
paratively small ambition, took less part than 
the other two either in the operatic triumphs or 
the controversies which belonged to the in- 
stitution. But he remained in its service until 
the final catastrophe of its bankruptcy and 
produced a number of operas. 

The oft-repeated story that he wrote the first 
act of a composite opera, ‘ Muzio Scevola,’ with 
which the three composers opened the house, 
may be finally dismissed as false. That opera 
did not open the house but was produced on 
Apr. 15, 1721, and it was not Ariosti but Mattei 
(‘ Pipo’) who contributed an act with Handel 
and Bononcini.? Ariosti quitted England in 
1728, and passed the rest of his life in an 
obscurity which no biographer has been able 
to pierce. Fétis says that on the eve of his 
departure from England he published his 
volume of cantatas by subscription, and that 
they realised £1000. It may be hoped that. 
this is a fact, and that the destitution hinted 
at by other writers was not the absolute 
condition of his old age. 

Ariosti’s operas, as far as they have been 
identified, are as follows: 

Dafne, 1686; Eriphyle, 1697; La fest. d’ Imenei, 1700; Atys, 
1700; Nabucodonosor, 1706; La pid gloriosa fatica d’ Ercole, 
1706; Amor tra nemici, 1708; La Fede ne tradimenti, 1716-20; 


Ciro, 1721; Coriolanus, 1723; Vespasian, 1724; Artaserse, 1724; 
Dario, 1725; Lucius Verus, 1727; Teuzone, 1727. 


To these must be added 6 cantatas dedicated 
to King George; some lessons for the viola 
d’ amore, 1728. (See Viou: subsection VIOLA 
D’ AMORE); and another oratorio ‘ Radegonda 
Regina di Francia,’ 1693. 


Bipt.—A1LFRED EBERT, Attilio Ariosti in Berlin (1697-1703) 
(Giesecker Devrient, Leipzig, 1905); Inaugural dissertation for 
the doctorate of Philosophy, Bonn, July 1905. 

E. H. P., with corr. and addns. 
(see Mus. 7'., 1910, p. 367). 
ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS (ce. a.p. 150), 
a Greek writer who wrote Ilepl yovoixfs, three 
books on music which give the clearest and 


2 See Streatieild’s Handel, p. 90. 
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most satisfactory account of Greek music 
extant. A new edition by Albert Jahn ap- 
peared, 1882. 

ARISTOTE, a 13th-century composer of 
whom Coussemaker republished four 3- and 
4-part pieces (Hitner). 

ARISTOTELES, (1) the Greek philosopher 
and pupil of Plato (384-322 B.c.), wrote very 
little about music, but that little is of import- 
ance. The references scattered about his 
works have been collected by Karl von Jans in 
Musici scriptores Graeci (1895, pp. 3-35). The 
Problemata (Sect. XIX.) are, according to latest 
researches, of Alexandrian origin and date from 
the Ist or 2nd century 4.D. They are in form 
of queries and answers, and offer most valuable 
information. Several new editions and trans- 
lations of this latter work have appeared (see 
Riemann). (2) Pseudonym of the author of a 
12th-century work on Mensural Music, men- 
tioned by John de Muris as inventor of the 
mensural notes, together with Franco of 
Cologne. The treatise has been erroneously 
attributed to the Venerable Bede (Hitner). 
Coussemaker republished it together with 7 
motets, but the authorship of the latter cannot 
be proved. E. v. d. 8. 

ARISTOXENUS OF TARENTUM (4th 
cent. B.C.), peripatetic philosopher and a pupil 
of Aristotle, was the most important of Greek 
writers on music. Of his numerous works only 
two are preserved, The Elements of Harmony, 
and fragments of The Hlements of Rhythm. He 
is the first who has laid a scientific foundation 
of music. The most important modern editions 
are: P. Marquard (1868, with German trans- 
lation); H. 8S. Macran (Oxford, 1902); L. 
Laloy, Aristoxéne de T'arent (1904) ; C. F. Abdy 
Williams, The Aristoxenian Theory (Cambridge, 
1911); (fétis; Hncycl. Brit. ; Hitner). 
~ ARIZO (Arizv), MicveL DE (beginning of 
17th cent.), a Spanish singer and composer of 
secular vocal music. Originally a choir-boy 
in the Chapel Royal at Madrid, in 1614 he 
appears as an alto; while he was still in the 
choir in 1629 and 1633. Two compositions by 
him are found in the ‘Cancionero de Sablo- 
nara’ at Munich, printed in 1918 by D. Jesus 
Aroca as ‘Cancionero musical y poético del 
siglo XVII’ (Madrid). Jaber 

ARKWRIGHT, Goprrey Epwarp PELLEW 
(6. Apr. 10, 1864), studied at Eton and Oxford, 
and was editor of the OLD EnciisH EpItTion 
(q.v.), an important collection of the works of 
old English masters (25 vols., 1889-1902) ; also 
Purcell’s church music, etc., for the PURCELL 
Society (g.v.). From 1909-13 he was editor 
of The Musical Antiquary (Oxford). His 
catalogue of music in the library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is valuable. Rive d,s. 

ARKWRIGHT, Marian Ursvuxa (b. Nor- 
wich, Jan. 25, 1863; d. Highclere, Mar. 23, 
1922), composer, took the degrees of Mus. B. in 
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1895 and Mus.D. in 1913 at Durham. Her 
symphonic suite ‘ Winds of the World’ won a 
prize offered by T'he Gentlewoman for an orches- 
tral work by a woman. A suite for strings 
was written for the Australian Exhibition of 
Women’s Work, Melbourne, 1907. Her pub- 
lished works include a Requiem Mass (1915) ; 
a ballad for 3 treble voices, ‘The Dragon of 
Wantley’; and some songs, partsongs and 
chamber music. Several larger choral, orches- 
tral and chamber works and an operetta, 
‘The Water Babies,’ are unpublished. (See 
B. M.S. Ann., 1920.) E. B. 
ARMES, Puturp (b. Norwich, Aug. 15, 1836 ; 


d. Durham, Feb. 10, 1908), organist, and 
prefessor of music in the University of 
Durham. 


The son of a schoolmaster and bass singer 
who held a lay-clerkship at Rochester, Armes 
obtained his musical education as a chorister 
first at Norwich (1846) and later at Rochester 
(1848). At the end -of his choristership the 
Dean and Chapter of the latter cathedral pre- 
sented him with a grand pianoforte as a special 
mark of their appreciation of his services as 
solo boy. In 1850 he was articled to Dr. J. L. 
Hopkins, organist of the cathedral. He became 
organist of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, London 
(1857), Chichester Cathedral (1861), and Dur- 
ham Cathedral (1862), a post which he held 
till his retirement in 1907. 

Examinations for musical degrees in the Uni- 
versity of Durham were instituted by Dr. Armes 
in Oct. 1890, when 81 candidates presented 
themselves for examination. In 1897 the 
charter of the University was altered, whereby 
Dr. Armes was made professor of music. His 
compositions, chiefly oratorios and works for 
the Church, were numerous but unimportant. 

F. G. E.; rev. 0. 

ARMIDE, a favourite subject for operatic 
composition in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The most famous ‘ Armide’ is that of Gluck, 
produced Sept. 23, 1777, at the Académie 
Royale in Paris. The libretto is by Quinault, 
the same which was set by Lully in 1686. 
Produced Covent Garden, July 6, 1906; New 
York, Metropolitan Opera House, Nov. 14, 
1910. 

ARMINGAUD, Juuzs (6. Bayonne, May 3, 
1820; d. Feb. 27, 1900), a violinist in the 
orchestra of the Paris Opéra. In 1855, with 
Edouard Lalo, Mas and Léon Jacquard, he 
established a string quartet which enjoyed a 
great reputation, and was subsequently trans- 
formed, by the addition of wind instruments, 
into the ‘Société Classique.’ He published 
some works for violin. G. F. 

ARMOURER OF NANTES, THE, opera in 
three acts, founded on Victor Huge’s Mary 
Tudor; words by J. V. Bridgman: music by 
Balfe ; produced Covent Garden (Pyne and 
Harrison management), Feb. 12. 1863. 

I 
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ARMSHEIMER, Ivan Ivanovitcu (6. St. 
Petersburg, Mar. 19, 1860), studied atSt. Peters- 
burg Conservatoire under Czerny, Johannsen 
and Rimsky-Korsakov. He composed 2 can- 
tatas, and orchestral and choral works ; about 
150 songs; a suite for flute and pf. ; pieces for 
violin and for violoncello ; 3 operas, ‘ Sous la 
feuillée,’ ‘ Jaegerliv ’ (Danish words) and ‘ Der 
Oberfoérster’; and 3 ballets; also a book on 
instrumentation in 10 parts. H. V..d. 8. 

ARNE, a 17th-century English composer, 
four airs by whom are to be found, according 
to Eitner, in a collective volume of 1676 
(Hitner). 

ARNE, (1) THomas AvaustTINE, Mus.D. 
(6. London, Mar. 12,1710; d. there, Mar. 5, 1778), 
was the most eminent English composer of his 
generation, and one whose work is of special 
importance in the somewhat attenuated 
history of English opera. 

He was the son of an upholsterer in King 
Street, Covent Garden, where he was born. He 
was educated at Eton, and being intended by 
his father for the profession of the law, was 
on leaving college placed in a solicitor’s office 
for three years. But his love for music pre- 
dominated ; he privately conveyed a spinet to 
his bedroom, and by muffling the strings with a 
handkerchief contrived to practice during the 
night undetected. He took lessons on the 
violin from Festing, and would occasionally 
borrow a livery in order to gain admission to the 
servants’ gallery at the opera. He made such 
progress on the violin as to be able to lead a 
chamber band at the house of an amateur who 
gave private concerts. There he was one 
evening accidentally discovered by his father 
in the act of playing the first violin. After 
some fruitless efforts to induce his son to devote 
himself to the profession for which he had 
designed him, the father gave up the attempt 
as hopeless, and permitted the youth to follow 
the bent of his inclination. Being free to 
practise openly, Arne soon, by his skill on the 
violin, charmed the whole family, and finding 
that his sister Susanna Maria (who afterwards 
as Mrs. Cibber became famous as a tragic 
actress) had an agreeable voice, he gave her 
such instructions as enabled her to appear in 
1732 in Lampe’s opera ‘ Amelia.’ Her success 
was such as to induce her brother to reset 
Addison’s opera ‘Rosamond’ (see CLayTon), 
and his composition was produced at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre, Mar. 7, 1733, Miss Arne 
performing the heroine, and her younger 
brother the page. 

Soon afterwards Arne got Fielding’s ‘Tragedy 
of Tragedies’ altered into the ‘ Opera of Operas,’ 
and, setting it to music ‘after the Italian 
manner,’ brought it out at the Haymarket 
Theatre, his young brother representing the 
hero, Tom Thumb. On Dec. 19, 1733, he pro- 
duced at the same theatre a masque called 
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‘Dido and Aineas,’ which was performed (as 
then customary) with a harlequinade inter- 
mixed. In 1736 he composed some music for 
Aaron Hill’s tragedy of ‘ Zara,’ in which his 
sister made ‘ her first attempt as an actress.’ 
In 1736 Arne married Cecilia, daughter of 
Anthony Young, organist of St. Catherine-Cree, 
near the Tower ! (see YOUNG). 

In 1738 Arne was engaged to compose the 
music for Dr. Dalton’s adaptation of Milton’s 
‘Comus,’ which was brought out at Drury Lane 
Theatre. This work fully established his 
reputation, its graceful and flowing melodies 
making an immediate and lasting impression. 
In 1740 he reset Congreve’s masque ‘ The 
Judgment of Paris,’ which was performed at 
Drury Lane. On Aug. 1 in the same year, to 
celebrate the anniversary of the accession of 
the House of Hanover, Thomson and Mallet’s 
masque of ‘ Alfred,’ with music by Arne, was 
performed, for the first time, in a temporary 
theatre in the garden of Cliveden (or Cliefden), 
Bucks, then the residence of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. The work contains some fine songs, 
but is more especially distinguished by its finale, 
the famous patriotic song ‘ RULE BrITANNIA’ 
(q.v.). On Dec. 20, in the same year, Shakes- 
peare’s ‘As You Like It’ being performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre, after having been laid 
aside for forty years, Arne gave to the world 
those beautiful settings of the songs ‘ Under 
the greenwood tree,’ ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind’ and ‘ When daisies pied,’ which seem 
to have become indissolubly allied to the 
poetry. 

After producing some minor pieces, Arne 
went in June 1742 with his wife to Dublin, 
where they remained until 1744. Later visits 
to Dublin followed, 1755-56 and 1758—59.? 
During his stay there he produced, besides his 
former pieces, his important oratorio ‘ Abel,’ * 
his operas ‘ Alfred’ and ‘ Eliza’ (Nov. 29, 
1755), and his ‘ Comus,’ and also gave concerts 
with great success, 

He was again engaged as composer at Drury 
Lane, where he produced ‘The Temple of 
Dullness,’ a comic opera in 2 acts (1745), and 
on the death of Gordon he succeeded him as 
leader of the band there. In 1745 Arne was 
engaged as composer to Vauxhall Gardens, and 
wrote for Mrs. Arne and Lowe the pastoral dia- 
logue ‘Colin and Phebe,’ which proved so 
successful that it was performed throughout 
the entire season. He held that engagement 
for many years, during which he composed for 
the Gardens, as well as for Ranelagh and 
Marylebone Gardens, an immense number of 
songs. On the revival of Shakespeare’s 
‘Tempest’ in 1746 (at Drury Lane), Arne 
supplied new music for the masque and the 
song * Where the Bee sucks,’ a composition of 

1 See Burney’s Hist. iv. 658; also Mus. Antiquary, i. 256. 


2 See Mus. Antiquary, i. 215. 
3 See Sus. 7., 1901, p. 715. 
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perennial beauty. On Mar. 12, 1775, he 
revived his ‘ Abel,’ in which the simple and 
beautiful melody known as the ‘ Hymn of 
Eve’ became exceedingly popular. 

On July 6, 1759, the University of Oxford 
created Arne Doctor of Music. In 1760, ap- 
parently in consequence of a difference with 
Garrick, Arne transferred his services to Covent 
Garden Theatre, where on Nov. 28 his ‘ Thomas 
and Sally’ was given; it had been produced 
first in Dublin in Dec. 1759. On Feb. 2, 1762, 
he ventured on the bold experiment of placing 
before an English audience an opera composed 
after the Italian manner, with recitative in- 
stead of spoken dialogue. or this purpose he 
selected the ‘ Artaserse ’ of Metastasio, which 
he himself translated into English. Departing 
to a great extent from his former style he 
crowded many of the airs with florid divisions, 
particularly those in the part of Mandane, 
which he composed for his pupil, Charlotte 
Brent (q.v.). The other singers were Ten- 
ducci, Peretti, Beard, Mattocks and Miss 
Thomas. The success of the work was decided, 
and the part of Mandane was long considered 
the touchstone of the powers of a soprano 
singer. Three songs remained famous long 
after the opera as a whole had passed into 
oblivion. They were ‘The soldier tired of 
war’s alarms,’ ‘ In infancy our hopes and fears’ 
and ‘ Water parted from the sea.’ The last 
named appeared as a hymn tune in Harrison’s 
Sacred Harmony (1784). Arne himself pub- 
lished ‘Artaxerxes’ in a folio full score, and John 
Johnson (opposite Bow Church) the voice and 
harpsichord edition in oblong folio. Later 
(c. 1769), ‘Artaxerxes’ was given in Edinburgh, 
with Tenducci taking his original part. Here 
three songs written by Robert Ferguson and 
adapted to Scottish airs were interpolated. In 
the first quarter of the 19th century an edition 
of ‘ Artaxerxes,’ edited by J. Addison, with 
additional numbers by Bishop and Braham, was 
published by Goulding and D’Almaine. 

The popular ballad-opera, ‘ Love in a Village,’ 
also came out in 1762. On Feb. 29, 1764, Dr. 
Arne produced his second oratorio, * Judith ’ 
(originally performed at Drury Lane, Feb. 27, 
1761), at the Chapel of the Lock Hospital, in 
Grosvenor Place, Pimlico, for the benefit of the 
charity. In 1764 he set Metastasio’s opera, 
‘ Olimpiade,’ in the original language, and had 
it performed at the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. It was represented, however, but 
twice, owing, it has been supposed, to some 
petty jealousy of an Englishman composing for 
an Italian theatre. In 1769 Dr. Arne set such 
portions of the ode written by Garrick for the 
Shakespeare jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon, as 
were intended to be sung, and some other in- 
cidental music for the same occasion. In 1770 
he presented a garbled version of Purcell’s 
‘King Arthur.’ One of his last dramatic 
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compositions was the music for Mason’s ‘ Carac- 
tacus,’ published with an interesting preface, 
in 1775 (see Mason, Rev. William). 

Dr. Arne produced numerous glees, catches 
and canons, seven of which obtained prizes at 
the Catch Club, and instrumental music of 
various kinds. He parodied ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast’ in a publication called ‘ Whittington’s 
Feast ’ (see Concordia, Jan. 22, 1876). He died 
a week before his 68th birthday, and was buried 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. His will,! dated 
Dec. 6, 1777, was proved by Mrs. Arne, Mar. 16, 
1778, and by Michael Arne, Mar. 21, 1778. 
Mrs. Arne died at the house of BARTHELEMON 2 
(q.v.), the violinist, and her nephew by marriage, 
Oct. 6, 1789. 

It must not be forgotten that Dr. Arne was 
the first introducer of female voices into oratorio 
choruses; which he did at Covent Garden 
Theatre on Feb. 26, 1773, in a performance of 
his own ‘Judith.’ Dr. Arne was author as 
well as composer of ‘ The Guardian outwitted,’ 
‘The Rose,’ ‘The Contest of Beauty and Vir- 
tue,’ and ‘Phoebe at Court,’ and the reputed 
author of ‘ Don Saverio’ and ‘ The Cooper.’ 

The following is a list of his principal 
compositions : 


Oratorios: Abel, 1744. Judith, 1764. 

Operas and other stage pieces: Rosamond, 1733. The Opera of 
Operas, or Tom Thumb the Great, 1733. Dido and Atneas, 1733. 
Love and Glory, 1734. The Fall of Phaeton, 1736. Music in Zara, 
1736. Comus, 1738. An Hospital for Fools, 1739. The Judgment 
of Paris, 1740. Alfred, 1740. Songs in As You Like It, 1740. Songs 
in Twelfth Night, 1741. The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, 1741, 
Songs in The Merchant of Venice, 1742. Britannia, 1743. Eliza. 
1743. The Temple of Dullness, 1745. King Pepin’s Campaign, 1745. 
Music in The Tempest, 1746. Neptune and Amphitrite, 1746. 
Harlequin Incendiary or Colombine, 1746. The Triumph of Peace, 
1748. Don Saverio, 1749. Dirge in Romeo and Juliet, 1750. The 
Prophetess, 1759. The Sultan, 1759. Thomas and Sally, 1760 (?) 
Artaxerxes, 1762. Love ina Village (chiefly compiled), 1762. The 
Birth of Hercules (not acted), 1763. The Guardian outwitted, 1764. 
Olimpiade (Italian opera), 1764. The Ladies’ Frolic, 1770. Additions 
to Purcell’s King Arthur, 177 The Portrait, 1770. The Fairy 
Prince, 1771. The Cooper, 1772. The Trip to Portsmouth, 1772. 
Reffley Spring, 1772. Choruses in Mason’s Elfrida, 1772. Squire 
Badger (Haymarket), 1772, afterwards called ‘The Set.’ The Rose, 
1773. The Contest of Beauty and Virtue, 1773. Achilles in Petti- 
coats, 1773. May Day, 1775. Phcebe at Court, 1776. Music in 
Mason’s Caractacus, 1775. Phillis, 1776. 

Besides these Arne composed many incidental songs, etc., for 
other plays, as The Tender Husband, The Rehearsal, The Rival 
Queens, ete. Collections of songs under the following titles: Lyric 
Harmony, The Agreeable Musical Choice, Summer Amusement, 
The Winter’s Amusement, The Syren, Vocal Melody, 1733. The 
Vocal Grove, 1774, and nearly twenty books of songs sung at 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and Marylebone Gardens. Glees, Catches, 
and Canons: thirteen glees, ten catches and six canons are printed 
in Warren’s collections, Ode on Chearfulness, 1750. Ode on Shake- 
speare, 1769. Sonatas or lessons for the harpsichord. Masses, 
Organ Concertos. Overtures, etc. for the orchestra. 


W. H. H.; with corr. and addns. by 
F. G. E., F. K. and others. 


(2) MicHarL (b. 1740 or 1741; d. Lam- 
beth, Jan. 14, 1786), the son (Burney says the 
natural son) of Dr. Arne. He was brought on 
the stage at an early age by his aunt, Mrs. 
Cibber, who took great pains in teaching him 
the part of the page in Otway’s tragedy The 
Orphan ; and his father was equally assiduous 
in qualifying him as a singer. He sang at 
Marylebone Gardens in 1751, after a début made 
at Galli’s concert in the Little Theatre, Hay- 
market, Apr. 2, 1750. But neither acting nor 
singing was his vocation. In ‘ The Flow’ret, a 


1 The will is reprinted in full in Mus. Antiquary, ii. 119. 
2 Mus. Antiquary, i. 256. 
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new Collection of English Songs, by Master 
Arne,’ is a song called ‘ The Highland Laddie,’ 
which attained great popularity, and was in 
1775 adapted by Linley to the words, ‘ Ah, sure 
a pair were never seen,’ in Sheridan’s opera, 
‘The Duenna.’ In 1763 Arne appeared as a 
dramatic composer with ‘ The Fairy Tale.’ In 
1764 he composed, in conjunction with Battis- 
hill, the music for the opera of ‘ Almena,’ which 
was withdrawn after a few nights, not from 
want of merit in the music, but owing to the 
dullness of the dialogue. On Nov.. 5, 1766, 
Arne married Miss Elizabeth Wright, a vocalist 
of some repute. In 1767 he wrote the music 
for Garrick’s dramatic romance, ‘ Cymon,’ 
which was highly successful, and is his best 
work. Soon afterwards he gave up his pro- 
fession and devoted himself to the study of 
chemistry, and built a laboratory at Chelsea, 
where he attempted the discovery of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Foiled in his object, andruined 
by the expenses, he returned to the pursuit of 
music, and wrote the music for several dramatic 
pieces—amongst them O’Keeffe’s ‘ Positive 
Man,’ in which is the well-known song, ‘ Sweet 
Poll of Plymouth ’—and numerous songs for 
Vauxhall and the other public gardens. In 
1771 and 1772 he travelled in Germany with 
a pupil, Miss Venables, conducting Handel’s 
‘ Alexander’s Feast’ at Hamburg, Nov. 23. 
1771, and the ‘ Messiah’ for the first time in 
Germany, Apr. 15, 1772(Q.-L.). At Christmas, 
1776, Thomas Ryder engaged Arne to produce 
‘Cymon ’ atthe Smock Alley Theatre in Dublin. 
Michael Kelly tells us that Mr. and Mrs. Arne 
attracted great houses. The composer’s love 
for alchemy reasserted itself, and he took a 
house near Clontarf for the purpose of pursuing 
his search for gold. In the summer of 1777 he 
got into debt and was thrown into a Dublin 
sponging-house, where he composed ‘ The 
Fathers,’ and other music. Kelly’s father sent 
him a pianoforte, in return for which Arne gave 
daily lessons to young Kelly. Ryder made a 
fresh engagement with Arne in June 1779. In 
1784 and subsequent years he had the direction 
of some of the Lenten Oratorios at the London 
theatres. Michael Arne’s dramatic composi- 
tions were : 

The Fairy Tale, 1768. Hymen, 1763. 
1767. The Fathers, 1778. 


Choice of Harlequin, 1781. 
Shandy, 1783. 


Almena, 1764. Cymon, 
The Belle’s Stratagem, 1780. The 
The Positive Man, 1782. Tristram 


A fine portrait of him by Zoffany is in the 
possession of Alfred H. Littleton. 
W. H. H. and W. H. G. F. 

ARNOLD, Jonann Gorrrriep (b. Wiirtem- 
berg, Feb. 15, 1773; d. Frankfort, July 26, 
1806), violoncellist and composer. After mak- 
ing concert tours in Switzerland and Germany, 
he spent some time at Ratisbon in order to take 
advantage of the instruction of the able 
violoncellist Willmann. He visited Berlin and 
Hamburg, at which latter town he studied the 
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methods of Bernard Romberg. In 1798 he 
became attached to the theatre at Frankfort as 
first violoncellist. Besides compositions and 
‘ transcriptions ’ for his own particular instru- 
ment, he wrote original pieces for the flute and 
piano, and made quartet arrangements of 
various operas, etc. Fétis gives a list of his 
compositions, including 5 concertos for the 
violoncello ; a symphonie concertante for 2 
flutes and orchestra ; airs with variations, op. 
9 (Bonn) ; easy pieces for the guitar, etc. 
eh AN 

ARNOLD, Joun (6. Essex, 1720; d. 1792), 
published ‘ The Psalmodist,’ containing a large 
number of psalm tunes, chants, hymns, ete. ; 
also ‘The Essex Harmony,’ being a choice 
collection of the most celebrated songs and 
catches for 2, 3, 4 and 5 v. from the works of 
the most eminent masters. Both works ap- 
peared in various editions (Hitner ; Brown). 

ARNOLD, SamueEt, Mus. D. (6. London, Aug. 
10, 1740; d. there, Oct. 22, 1802), an English 
operatic composer, organist, and editor of 
‘Cathedral Music,’ and of the works of Handel. 

Arnold was educated in the Chapel Royal 
under Bernard Gates and Dr. Nares. Beard 
engaged him as composer to Covent Garden 
Theatre, where in 1765 he brought out the 
opera of ‘ The Maid of the Mill.” Many of the 
songs were selected from the works of J. C. 
Bach, Galuppi, Jommelli and other Italian 
writers. ‘This opera was one of the first, since 
the time of Purcell, in which concerted music 
was employed to carry on the business of the 
stage, and it was used by Arnold with great 
cleverness. The success of the work decided 
the composer’s future connexion with the stage, 
and from 1765-1802 he produced no less than 
43 operas, musical afterpieces and pantomimes. 
His attention was early directed to sacred 
music, and his first production of this kind was 
an oratorio called ‘ The Cure of Saul,’ performed 
in 1767. This was followed by ‘ Abimelech,’ 
1768, ‘The Resurrection,’ 1773, and ‘ The 
Prodigal Son,’ 1777, which were performed 
under his own direction. 

In 1769 Arnold took a lease of Marylebone 
Gardens, then a place of fashionable resort, 
which he rendered more attractive by compos- 
ing and producing several burlettas, performed 
by the principal singers of the time. Ultimately, 
however, he retired from the speculation with 
considerable loss, owing to the dishonesty of a 
subordinate (see MARYLEBONE GARDENS). In 
1773 Arnold’s oratorio of ‘ The Prodigal Son’ 
was performed at the installation of Lord North 
as Chancellor of the University of Oxford. On 
this occasion Arnold was offered the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Music, but-he preferred 
taking it in the prescribed mode. It is said 
that Dr. Hayes, the Professor, returned the 
candidate’s exercise unopened, remarking, ‘ Sir, 
it is quite unnecessary to scrutinise an exercise 
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written by the composer of “‘The Prodigal 
Son.”’’ 

Dr. Arnold succeeded Dr. Nares in 1783 as 
organist and composer to the Chapel Royal, for 
which establishment he wrote several services 
and anthems. Shortly afterwards (1790) he 
published a continuation of Boyce’s * Cathedral 
Music,’ in 4 volumes. In 1790 he founded a 
society of musicians under the title of ‘ The 
Graduates’ Meeting.’ In 1791, in conjunction 
with Dr. Callcott, he published a work entitled, 
‘ The Psalms of David,’ etc. He also published 
‘An Ode for the Anniversary of the London 
Hospital.’ 

In 1786 Dr. Arnold issued proposals for a 
uniform edition of Handel’s works, and the list 
was headed by George III. as a subscriber for 
25 copies. He met with sufficient encourage- 
ment to carry it on to 168 numbers, or about 40 
volumes, but not enough to enable him to com- 
plete his plan, and the edition is far from perfect 
in many ways. In 1787, in conjunction with 
his friend Callcott, he established the GLEE 
CiuB; and on the death of Stanley he joined 
Linley as conductor of the oratorios at Drury 
Lane, for some time a profitable speculation, 
but at length opposed by Ashley at Covent 
Garden, who by converting the so-called oratorio 
into a medley of light compositions, stimulated 
the public appetite for novelty, and the more 
classical performance at the rival theatre was 
deserted. His last oratorio, ‘ Elisha,’ was pro- 
duced in 1795, but it met with little success, and 
was not repeated. 

In 1789 Dr. Arnold was appointed conductor 
of the AcADEMy oF ANCIENT Music (q.v.). In 
1793 he succeeded Dr. Cooke as organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and 4 years later, on the 
death of Dr. P. Hayes, was requested to con- 
duct the yearly performance at St. Paul’s for 
the benefit of the Sons or THE CLERGY. About 
2 years afterwards a fall from the steps of 
his library occasioned internal injuries and 
hastened his death. He was buried near 
to Purcell, Blow and Croft, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The following is a list of his dramatic com- 


positions : 

Maid of the Mill, 1765. Rosamond, 1767. Portrait, 
Mother Shipton, 1770. Son-in-Law, 1779. Summer Amusement, 
1779. Fire and Water, 1780. Wedding Night, 1780. Silver 
Tankard, 1780. Dead Alive, 1781. The Agreeable Surprise, 1781. 
Castle of Andalusia, 1782. Harlequin Teague, 1782. Gretna Green, 
1783. Hunt the Slipper, 1784. Peeping Tom of Coventry, 1784. 
Two to One, 1784. Here; There, and Everywhere, 1784. Turk 
and No Turk, 1785. Siege of Cuzzola, 1785. Inkle and Yarico, 
1787. Enraged Musician, 1788. The Prince of Arcadia, 1788. 
Battle of Hexham, 1789. New Spain, 1790. Basket Maker, 1790. 
Surrender of Calais, 1791. Enchanted Wood, 1792. Harlequin Dr. 
Faustus, 1793. Children in the Wood, 1793. Auld Robin Gray, 
1794. Zorinski, 1795. Mountaineers, 1795. Who Pays the 
Reckoning? 1795. Love and Mouey. 1795. Bannian Day, 1796. 
Shipwreck, 1796. Italian Monk, 1797. False and True, 1798. 
Throw Physic to the Dogs, 1798. The Gipsies, 1798, Cambro- 
Britons, 1798. Obi, or Three-fingered Jack, 1800. Review, 1801. 
Corsair, 1801. Veteran Tar, 1801. The Widow of Shunam 
(oratorio), 1801. Sixty-Third Letter, 1802. Fairies’ Revels, 1802. 


Many harpsichord compositions, and a set 
of 6 overtures in 8 parts, are extant. Arnold’s 
work survived him only through his edition of 
Handel and his ‘ Cathedral Music.’ The in- 
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accuracies in the text of the former have been 
responsible for many current misreadings of 
Handel, for Arnold’s text was widely accepted 
until the publication of the German Handel 
Society’s edition (see CHRYSANDER), and has 
been followed in some later reprints. The 
‘Cathedral Music ’ was published as 


“A collection in score of the most valuable and useful 
compositions for that service by the several English 
masters of the last 200 years,’ 


but while it contained a few works by masters, 
such as Tallis and Purcell, by far the greater 
part of its contents was by inferior composers, 
more or less Arnold’s contemporaries. The 
Preface is dated 480 Strand, Nov. 1, 1790. The 
contents is as follows : 


VOL, I. Wetpon. F. A. Whocan tell. 


Parrick. M. d E. Serv. GREENE. V. A. O praise. 
pinreerel ae Na hy Bryan. M. and E. Serv. in G. 


Cump. M.and&. Serv. Eminor,|PR4VERs. M. Serv. in F. 
Do. Full Anth. If the Lord. VOL, III. 


Do. F. A. O pray. 

CuaRK. Sanctus. 

Kent. F. A. Hearken unto. 
Crorr. Verse Anth. I will give. 
Kine. F. A. Hear, O Lord, 

Do. F. A. Rejoice in the Lord, 
Do. M.and E. Serv. B flat. 
Crort. M. Serv. B minor. 


' AupRIcH. M. and E, Serv. in A. 


Do. 2 Chants. 


PurceLtyi. Verse A. Blessed are 
they. 
Tatuis. F. A. All people. 


GoLtpwin. M.and KE. Serv. in F. 

Wutpon. Solo A. O God, Thou 
hast. 

ALDRICH. F. A. We have heard. 

GoLpDWIN. F. A. Behold my 
servant. 

AtpricH. F. A. Not unto us. 

Do. F. A. O praise. 


VOL. II. 


GREENE. M. and E. Serv. in C. 
Do. Solo A. Praise the Lord. 


Boyce. M. Serv. in A. 

Do. Solo A. Lord, what is. 

Do. F. A. Save me, O God. 

Chants by Savage, Travers, Nares, 
Kent. 

Boycr. Solo A. Lord, teach us. 

Tauuis. F, A. Hear the voice. 

ALDRICH. V. A. Iain well pleased, 

Travers. 8. A. Ponder my words, 

Nares. M. and E. Serv. in F. 

Do. F. A. Blessed is he. 

Do. F. A. O Lord, grant. 

Do. F. A. Try me. 

Do. Chant. 

TRAVERS. Te Deum in D. 

Kine. M. and E. Serv. in C. 

Do. V. A. Wherewithal. 

GREENE. V.A. Hear my prayer. 

Boycr. 8. A. Turn Thee. 

Do. F. A. Blessing and glory. 

Kine. M. Serv. in A. 

Hatt and Hint. Te Deum and 
Jubilate. 

GREENE. V.A. O God, Thou hast. 


1770... 


Doli va AreLike acithe hart’ | acreeeae ek aeons 
Crorr. V. A. Be merciful. Maweueee 1D. See, 

Kine. M. and E. Serv. in F. iWon lene ‘ 

Do. F. A. O pray. 7 ) 

Caaind Vireo Lora T will Boycr. §. A. Ponder my words. 


8. A. O Lerd God. 
VOL. IV. 
The Organ part to the foregoing. 


Do. V. A. I will magnifiy. ana a 


Kine... M. and E, Serv. in A. 
Tupway. V. A. Thou, O Lord. 


A reprint was issued by Rimbault in 1847. 

(Harmonicon for 1830; Old Playbills ; Biog. 
WCE I, Se IY ws) Hee we Ras (CNIS. Oh 

ARNOLD, Youris von (b. St. Petersburg, 
Nov. 13, 1811; d. Karakasch, Crimea, July 20, 
1898). After studying at Dorpat he entered 
the army in 1831 and served as officer in 
the Polish campaign. In 1838 he retired from 
the army. He wrote an opera, ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ an operetta, 2 overtures and 
a cantata which was awarded a prize by the 
Philharmonic Society. From 1863-70 he lived 
at Leipzig as a regular contributor to the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, and edited in 1867-— 
1868 a Neue allgemeine Zeitschrift fir Theater 
und Musik. From 1870-94 he had a school 
of music of his own at Moscow, and travelled 
a great deal in Russia to collect material for 
his important works on Russian church music. 
He wrote a considerable number of books on 
music; also his Memoirs (3 vols., Moscow, 
1892) (Riemann; Mendel). 

ARNOLDSON, Siertip (6. Stockholm, Mar. 
20, 1865), operatic soprano, daughter of a well- 
known Swedish tenor, Oscar Arnoldson. This 
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captivating singer was fortunate alike in her 
early musical environment and her teachers. 
After her voice, which was of singularly sweet, 
pleasing quality and extensive compass, had 
been carefully placed, she studied with Maurice 
Strakosch several of the lighter réles which he 
had taught his sister-in-law, Adelina Patti. 
Subsequently she worked for some time in 
Berlin with the famous singer and teacher, 
Mme. Paprtua-ARTOT, and made her début at 
Moscow in 1886 as Rosina, in ‘ I] Barbiere di 
Siviglia,’ winning an immediate and _pro- 
nounced success. In the following year she 
was engaged by Sir Augustus Harris for his 
memorable tentative season at Drury Lane, 
where she appeared on June 20 in Rossini’s 
comic masterpiece, and was hailed as another 
‘Swedish Nightingale. One critic wrote: 
‘Mlle. Arnoldson fascinated by something 
more than her facile warbling of Rossini’s 
melodies. Her prepossessing looks, her grace- 
ful carriage, her vivacious and _ intelligent 
acting, her coquettish humour—all helped to 
complete the conquest of a critical audience.’ 
Her bewitching Zerlina (‘ Don Giovanni’) was 
much admired, both in this and the following 
season, when she sang at Covent Garden. 
Meanwhile her continental reputation grew 
rapidly, and she achieved marked successes 
at most of the principal opera-houses, including 
Paris (Opéra-Comique), Amsterdam, Budapest, 
and her native city, where she was elected in 
1910 a member of the Stockholm Academy. 
At Covent Garden in 1893 she attempted 
Carmen, but the part did not suit her, and in 
America (1894) she wisely exchanged it for 
that of Micaela—sung to the Carmen of Mme. 
Calvé. She was also successful, both there 
and in London, as one of the sisters (Sophie) 
in Massenet’s ‘ Werther,’ Jean de Reszke being 
the hero. Her réles, in addition to the above, 
included Dinorah, Cherubino, Mignon, Amina 
and Violetta; but in none of these did she 
appear at Covent Garden, where she last sang 
in 1895, some time prior to her retirement from 
the stage. She married in 1889 Maurice 
Fischof, an operatic impresario. HK, 
ARNOLDUS FLANDRUS (16th/17th cent.), 
a Netherlandish composer who, in the dedica- 
tion of his ‘Sacrae Cantiones’ (Venice 1595), 
describes himself as ‘ Eremita organista Tulme- 
tini’ (according to Fétis, Calmaldolense monk 
and organist at Tolmezza, Friuli) in Venetian 
territory. About the beginning of the 17th 
century he appears to have been in Nassau- 
Dillingen, as his important ‘ Missa Solenne ’ 
(7 v.), entitled ‘Si fortuna favet,’ and a book 
of madrigals were published at Dillingen, 1608. 
A ‘Cantate Duo’ (8 v.) and Jubilate (8 v.) 
in MS. are in the Berlin Library (Fétis; Hitner). 
ARNOULD, MADELEINE Sopute (6. Paris, 
Feb. 13, 1740; d. there, Oct. 22, 1802), a 


famous actress and singer. 
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She was born in the Rue Louis le Grand, 
according to the birth register, and not ‘ in the 
same room in the Rue de Bethisy in which 
Admiral Coligny was murdered, Aug. 24, 1572,’ 
as she herself stated. In this last house she 
lived later on. The Princess of Modena hearing 
the child sing in the church of Val de Grace 
was so charmed that she recommended her to 
the royal Intendant of Music. Against the 
will of her mother, Sophie became a member of 
the Chapelle Royale, and was taught comedy 
by Mlle. Hippolyte Clairon, and singing by 
Mile. Tel. Mme. de Pompadour hearing her on 
one occasion was so much struck by the young 
artist that she characteristically said, ‘ With 
such talents you may become a princess.’ She 
made her début on Dec. 15, 1757, and remained 
on the stage till 1778, the most admired artist 
of the Paris Opéra. She was the original 
Iphigénie (en Aulide) and Eurydice (Orphée) in 
Gluck’s operas (1774). In 1778 she left the 
boards and retired into private life. Mlle. 
Arnould was not less renowned for her wit and 
power of conversation than for her ability as a 
singerandactress. The Arnouldiana(1813) con- 
tain a host of her caustic and witty speeches. 
Her life was written by C. and J. de Goncourt 
and Robert Douglass. There is a portrait of 
her by Greuze in Lord Normanton’s collection 
at Somerby. 

BiBpL.—EDMOND EY JULES DE GoxcouRt, Sophie Arnould d’aprés 


sa correspondance et ses mémoires inédits (1877); L’AuG# DE Lassus, 
Sophie Arnould d@ Luzarches; R. Douauass, Sophie Arnould. 


F. G@.; addns. and corr. M. L. P. 


ARON, Pietro, see AARON. 

ARPA, see Harp. 

ARPEGGIO (Ital.), from arpa, ‘the harp’ ; 
arpeggiare, ‘to play upon the harp.’ The 
employment in vocal or instrumental music of 
the notes of a chord in succession instead of 
simultaneously ; also, in pianoforte music, the 
breaking or spreading of achord, either upwards 
or downwards. 

The introduction of the arpeggio as an ac- 
companiment to a melody marks an important 
epoch in the history of pianoforte music. Its 
early use is particularly associated with 
ALBERTI (q.v.). The simple kind of arpeggio 
employed by him, known as the ALBERTI Bass 
(q.v.), has since become fully developed, not 
alone as accompaniment, but also as an 
essential part of the most brilliant instrumental 
passages of modern music. 

Arpeggio passages such as those alluded to 
are almost invariably written out in full, but 
the simple spreading of the notes of a chord 
(in contradistinction to concento, the sounding 
of all the notes together) is usually indicated 
by certain signs. According to Tiirk (* Clavier- 
schule ’) the signs for the arpeggio, beginning 
with the lowest note, were, as in Ex. 2, those 
for the descending arpeggio as in Ex. 3. The 
latter is, however, only met with in old music ; 
the downward arpeggio, which is but rarely 
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employed in modern music, being now always 
written in full. 


1. Written. 2. 


The arpeggio in modern music is usually 
indicated as in Ex. 3, and occasionally (as for 
instance in some of Hummel’s compositions) by 
a stroke across the chord (Ex. 4). This is, 
however, incorrect, as it may easily be mistaken 
for the combination of arpeggio with Acctrac- 
CATURA (q.v.), which, according to Emanuel 
Bach, is to be written and played as in Ex. 5. 
Similar notations are found in the French 
School (see Harpégement in the table of 
French Agréments under ORNAMENTS). 


In the arpeggio as above, the notes when once 
sounded are all sustained to the full value of 
the chord, with the exception only of the foreign 
note (the acciaccatura) in Ex. 5. Sometimes, 


however, certain notes are required to be held | 


while the others are released ; in this case the 
chord is written as in Ex. 6. 


The arpeggio should, according to the best 
authorities, begin at the moment due to the 
chord, whether it is indicated by the sign or 
by small notes, and there can be no doubt that 
the effect of a chord is weakened and often 
spoilt by being begun before its time, as 1s 
the bad habit of many inexperienced players. 
Thus the beginning of Mozart’s Sonata in 
C (Ex. 7) should be played as in Ex. 8, and 
not as in Ex. 9. Nevertheless, it appears to 


7. Allegro. 


aS = 
9. 


ae 
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In music of the time of Bach a sequence of 
chords is sometimes met with bearing the word 
‘arpeggio’; in this case the order of breaking 
the chord, and even the number of times the 
same chord may be broken, is left to the taste 
of the performer, as in Bach’s sonata for 
pianoforte and violin, No. 2 (Ex. 10), which 
is usually played as in Ex. 11. 


10. Violin. 


Gee ate Se seefie= tel 
pe teria et a ee RI pa GES ed 
Arpeggio. 
11 -. »_ ~ 
re ak oe 22 
he e- e eo ee 
&- ee ee eee 


Sometimes the arpeggio of the first chord of 
a sequence is written out in full, as an indica- 
tion to the player of the rate of movement to 
be applied to the whole passage. This is the 


case in Bach’s ‘ Fantasia Cromatica ’ (Ex. 12). 
which is intended to be played as in Ex. 13, 
Such indications, however, need not always be 
strictly followed. A passage in Mendelssohn’s 
letters (Briefe, ii. 241) describes his personal 
practice with regard to this passage. 


When an appoggiatura is applied to an ar- 
peggio chord, it takes its place as one of the 
notes of the arpeggio, and occasions a delay of 
the particular note to which it belongs equal to 
the time required for its performance, whether 
it be long or short (Ex. 14). 


gigas 


a 


the writer that there are cases in modern music 
in which it is advisable to break the rule and 
allow the last note of the arpeggio to fall upon 
the beat, as for instance in Mendelssohn’s 
* Lieder ohne Worte,’ Book v. No. 1. 


Chords are occasionally met with (especially 
in Haydn’s pianoforte sonatas) which are partly 
arpeggio, one hand having to spread the chord 
while the other plays the notes all together ; 
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the correct rendering of such chords is as 
follows (Ex. 15) : 


Another instance, where it is of great import- 
ance to observe the difference between the 
arpeggio and the plain chord, is in Brahms’s 
intermezzo in E, op. 116, No. 4. 

A distinction is, or ought to be, made between 
the long arpeggio mark joining both staves, and 
a separate arpeggio mark for each stave : 


ARPEGGIONE, or GUITAR VIOLON- 
CELLO, a stringed instrument, played with a 
bow, which was invented by G. Staufer, of 
Vienna, in 1823, but appears never to have come 
much into use, and whose very name would 
probably now be unknown, if it were not for an 
interesting sonata (in A) for pianoforte and 
arpeggione by Franz Schubert, written in 1824, 
published in series 8 of the complete edition. 
(See PLATE LXXXVIII. No. 3.) 

The arpeggione appears to have been of the 
size of the viola da gamba, or a small violoncello; 
the shape of the body something like that of 
the guitar. The finger-board had frets, and the 


6 strings were tuned thus: 
-&- 


ze 
An instruction-book for the arpeggione by Vine. 
Schuster, the player for whom Schubert wrote 
his sonata, has been published by A. Diabelli 
of Vienna. (See Viotrn Faminy, 13.) Pp. D. 
ARPICORDO, see HarpsicHorp. 
ARQUIMBAU, Domtnao (d. Seville, 1829), a 
Spanish church musician, musical director of 
Seville Cathedral from 1795 until 1829. He is 
said to have been in England and to have re- 
ceived the degree of Mus.D. His works, which 
were sung down to recent times, include a ‘Gran 
Misa’ with orchestra; a number of motets and 
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sparkling villancicos (with Spanish words) for 
Christmas and the Feast of the Conception. 
we 

ARRANGEMENT, or ADAPTATION, is 
the musical counterpart of literary translation. 
Voices or instruments are as languages by which 
the thoughts or emotions of composers are made 
known to the world ; and the object of arrange- 
ment is to make that which was written in one 
musical language intelligible in another. 

The functions of the arranger and translator 
are similar; for instruments, like languages, 
are characterised by peculiar idioms and special 
aptitudes and deficiencies which call for critical 
ability and knowledge of corresponding modes 
of expression in dealing with them. But more 
than all, the most indispensable quality to both 
is a capacity to understand the work they have 
to deal with. For it is not enough to put note 
for note or word for word or even to find corre- 
sponding idioms. The meanings and values of 
words and notes are variable with their relative 
positions, and the choice of them demands ap- 
preciation of the work generally, as well as of 
the details of the materials of which it is com- 
posed. It demands, in fact, a certain corre- 
spondence of feeling with the original author in 
the mind of the arranger or translator. Authors 
have often been fortunate in having other great 
authors for their translators, but few have 
written their own works in more languages than 
one. Music has had the advantage of not only 
having arrangements by the greatest masters, 
but arrangements by them of their own works. 
Such cases ought to be the highest order of their 
kind, and if there are any things worth noting 
in the comparison between arrangements and 
originals they ought to be found there. 

Composers’ Mrtuops.—The first arrange- 
ments which have any great artistic value are 
Bach’s, At the time when his attention was 
first strongly attracted to Italian instrumental 
music by the principles of form which their 
composers had originated, and worked with 
great skill, he arranged 16 violin concertos of 
Vivaldi’s for the clavier solo, and three of the 
same and a first movement for the organ. 
Bach’s concerto for 4 harpsichords in A minor 
is an adaptation of a work of Vivaldi’s for 4 
violins in B minor, given in the appendix to 
B.-G. vol. xliii. Vivaldi’s concertos are excel- 
lent in form, but his ideas are frequently crude 
and unsatisfactory, and their treatment is often 
thin and weak. Bach’s object being to have 
good illustrations of beauty of form rather than 
of substance, he did not hesitate to alter the 
details of figures, rhythms and melodies, and 
even successions of keys, to amplify cadences, 
and add inner parts, till the whole is transformed 
into a Bach-commentary on the form-principles 
of the Italians rather than an arrangement in 
the ordinary meaning of the term. It is not, 
however, an instance to justify arrangers in like 
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freedom, as it is obviously exceptional, and is, 
moreover, in marked opposition to Bach’s 
arrangements of his own works. 

Some of these are of a nature to induce the 
expectation that the changes would be con- 
siderable ; as for instance the arrangement of 
the prelude to the solo violin sonata in E, as the 
introduction in D to the cantata ‘ Wir danken 
dir, Gott’ + for obbligato organ with accom- 
paniment of strings, oboes and trumpets. The 
original movement consists almost throughout 
of continually moving semiquavers embracing 
many thorough violin passages, and certainly 
does not seem to afford much material to sup- 
port its changed condition. But a comparison 
shows that there is no change of material im- 
portance in the whole, unless an accompaniment 
of masterly simplicity can be called a change. 
There are immaterial alterations of notes here 
and there for the convenience of the player, and 
the figure 


eat 


in the violin sonata, is changed into 


in the organ arrangement—and so on, for effect, 
and that is all. 

Another instance of a like nature is the 
arrangement of the fugue from the solo violin 
sonata in G minor (No. 1) for organ in D minor 
(B.-G. vol. xv. p. 148). Here the changes are 
more important though still remarkably slight 
considering the difference between the violin 
and the two manuals and pedals of an organ. 

The most important changes are the follow- 
ing : 
The last half of bar 5 and the first of bar 6 are 
amplified into a bar and two halves to enable 
the pedals to come in with the subject in the 
orthodox manner. 


Violin —~ y ip sg 
: Sra AJ ——— 
oar —————— 
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1 B.-G. vol. v. No. 9. 
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In the same manner two half-bars are inserted 
in the middle of bar 28, where the pedal comes 
in a second time with a quotation of the subject 
not in the original. In bar 16 there is a similar 
point not in the original, which, however, makes 
no change in the harmony. 

The further alterations amount to the fill- 
ing up and wider distribution of the original 
harmonies, the addition of passing notes and 
grace notes, and the remodelling of violin pass- 
ages; of the nature of all which changes the 
following bar is an admirable instance— 


os 


Organ arran Ma 


= 
Se eat Pa Pa fe 
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he 


Tene tae 


Two other arrangements of Bach’s, namely that 
of the first violin concerto in A minor, and of 
the second in E major (B.-G. xxi. pp. 3 and 21) 
as concertos for the clavier in G minor and D 
major respectively (B.-G. xvii. pp. 199 and 81), 
are not only interesting in themselves, but 
become doubly so when compared with Beet- 
hoven’s arrangement of his violin concerto in D 
as a pianoforte concerto.’ 

The first essential in these cases was to add 
a sufficiently important part for the left hand, 
and the methods adopted afford interesting 
illustrations of the characteristics of the two 
great masters themselves, as well as of the in- 
struments they wrote for. A portion of this 
requirement Bach supplies from the string ac- 
companiment, frequently without alteration ; 
but a great deal. appears to be new till it is 
analysed ; as, for instance, the independent 
part given to the left hand in the first move- 
ment of the concerto in G minor from the 
twenty-fifth bar almost to the end, which is 
as superbly fresh and pointed as it is smooth 
and natural throughout. On examination this 
passage—which deserves quotation if it were 
not too long—proves to be a long variation on 
the original bass of the accompaniment, and 
perfectly faithful to its source. 

Bach’s principle in this and in other cases 
of like nature is contrapuntal; Beethoven's 
is the exact contrary almost throughout. He 
supplies his left hand mainly with unisons and 
unisons disguised by various devices (which is 

2 Breitkopf’s edition of Beethoven, No. 73. 
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in conformity with his practice in his two great 
concertos in G and E flat, in which the use of 
unisons and disguised unisons for the two hands 
is very extensive) ; and where a new accom- 
paniment is inserted it is of the very simplest 
kind possible, such as 


after the cadenza in the first movement; or 
else it is in simple chords, forming unobtrusive 
answers to figures and rhythms in the orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Both masters alter the original violin figures 
here and there for convenience or effect. Thus 
Bach, in the last movement of the G minor 
clavier concerto, puts 


in the E major violin concerto. 

The nature of Beethoven’s alterations may 
be judged of from the following quotation from 
the last movement, after the cadenza : 


Pianoforte 


i 


Another typical alteration is after the coda 
in the first movement, where, in the 13th bar 
from the end, in order to give the left hand some- 
thing to do, Beethoven anticipates the figure of 
smoothly flowing semiquavers with which the 
part of the violin closes, making the two hands 
alternate till they join in playing the last pass- 
age in octaves. In both masters’ works there 
are instances of holding notes being changed 
into shakes in the arrangements, as in the 7th 
and 8th bars of the slow movement of the D 
concerto of Bach, and the 2nd and 5th bars after 
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the first tutti in the last movement of Beet- 
hoven’s concerto. In both there are instances 
of simple devices to avoid rapid repetition of 
notes, which is an easy process on the violin, 
but an effort on the pianoforte, and consequently 
produces a different effect. They both amplify 
arpeggio passages within moderate bounds, both 
are alike careful to find a precedent for the form 
of a change when one becomes necessary, and 
in both the care taken to be faithful to the 
originals is conspicuous. 

The same care is observable in another 
arrangement of Beethoven’s, viz. the pianoforte 
trio } made from his second symphony. 

The comparison between these is very in- 
teresting owing to the unflagging variety of the 
distribution of the orchestral parts to the three 
instruments. The pianoforte naturally takes 
the substance of the work, but not in such a 
manner as to throw the others into subordina- 
tion. The strings are used mostly to mark 
special orchestral points and contrasts, and to 
take such things as the pianoforte is unfitted 
for. Their distribution is so free that the violin 
will sometimes take notes that are in the parts 
of three or more instruments in a single bar. In 
other respects the strings are used to reinforce 
the accompaniment, so that in point of fact the 
violin in the trio plays more of the second violin 
part than of the first, and the violoncello of any 
other instrument from basso to oboe than the 
part given to it in the symphony. 

The changes made are few and only such as 
are necessitated by technical differences, and 
are of the same simple kind with those in the 
concerto, and originating in similar circum- 
stances. Everything in the distribution of the 
instruments subserves some purpose, and the 
re-sorting of the details always indicates some 
definite principle not at variance with the style 
of the original. 

An illustration of the highest order is found 
in the exquisitely artistic arrangement of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream music for four hands 
on one pianoforte by Mendelssohn himself. 

The step from Beethoven to Mendelssohn 
embraces a considerable development of the 
knowledge of the technical and tonal qualities 
of the pianoforte, as well as of its mechanical 
improvement as an instrument. This becomes 
apparent in the different characteristics of Men- 
delssohn’s work, which in matter of detail is 
much more free than Beethoven’s, though quite 
as faithful in general effect. 

At the very beginning of the overture is an 
instance in point, where that which appears in 
the score as 

Violins divided 


1 Rreitkopf’s edition of Beethoven, No. 90. 
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is in the pianoforte arrangement given (in notes 
of half the original value) as 


the object evidently being to avoid the repeti- 
tion and the rapid thirds which would mar the 
lightness and crispness and delicacy of the 
passage. 

In one instance a similar effect is produced 
by a diametrically contrary process, where 
Bottom’s bray, which in the original is given 
to strings and clarinets (a), is given in the 
pianoforte arrangement as at (5): 


@) ot CdS 
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It is to be remarked that the arrangement of 
the overture is written in notes of half the value 
of those of the orchestral score, with twice the 
amount in each bar ; except the four character- 
istic wind-chords—tonic, dominant, sub-domin- 
ant and tonic—which are semibreves, as in the 
original, whenever they occur; in all the rest 
semiquavers stand for quavers, quavers for 
crotchets, crotchets for minims, etc., as may be 
seen by referring to the above examples. 

The pianoforte arrangement of the scherzo of 
the Midsummer Night's Dream abounds with 
happy devices for avoiding rapid repetitions, 
and for expressing contrasts of wind and strings 
and imitating the effect of many orchestral 
parts which it would be impossible to put into 
the arrangement in their entirety. One of the 
happiest. passages in the whole work is the 
arrangement of the passage on the tonic pedal 
at the end of this movement. 


(G pedal, pizzicati bassi, and Corni and Trombe on first 
beut of each bar.) 
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Mendelssohn often takes the freedom of 
slightly altering the details of a quick passage 
in order to give it greater interest as a piano- 
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forte figure ; which seems to be a legitimate 
development of the theory of the relative idiom- 
atic modes of expression of different instru- 
ments, and its adaptation to details. 

A still further development in this direction 
is found in the arrangement by Brahms of his 
pianoforte quintet in F minor (op. 34) as a 
sonata for two pianofortes. In this the main 
object seems to have been to balance the work 
of the two pianofortes. Sometimes the first 
pianoforte, and sometimes the second has the 
original pianoforte part for pages together, and 
sometimes for a few bars at a time, but when- 
ever the nature of the passages admits of it 
the materials are distributed evenly between 
the two instruments. There are some changes 
—such as the addition of a bar in two places 
in the first movement, and the change of an 
accidental in the last—which must be referred 
to critical considerations, and have nothing to 
do with arrangement. The technical changes 
in the arrangement are the occasional develop- 
ment of a free inner part out of the materials 
of the original without further change in the 
harmonies, the filling up of rhythm-marking 
chords of the strings, frequent reinforcement of 
the bass by doubling, and, which is especially 
noticeable, frequent doubling of both melodies 
and parts of important figures. It is this latter 
peculiarity which especially marks the adapta- 
tion of certain tendencies of modern pianoforte- 
playing to arrangement—the tendency, namely, 
to double all the parts possible, to fill up chords 
to the utmost, and to distribute the notes over 
a wider space, with greater regard to their tonal 
relations than formerly, and by every means to 
enlarge the scope and effective power of the 
instrument, at the same time breaking down 
all the obstructions and restrictions which the 
old dogmas of style in playing placed in the 
way of its development. Another admirable 
instance of this kind is the arrangement by 
Brahms of a gavotte of Gluck’s in A; which, 
however, in its new form is as much marked by 
the personality of the arranger as that of the 
composer—a dangerous precedent for ordinary 
arrangers. 

The tendency of high-class modern arrange- 
ments is towards freedom of interpretation ; 
and the comparison of classical arrangements 
with their originals shows that this is legitimate 
up to the point of imitating the idioms of one 
instrument by the idioms of another, the effects 
of one by the effects of another. Beyond that 
lies the danger of marring the balance of the 
original works by undue enlargement of the 
scale of particular parts, of obscuring the per- 
sonality of the original composer, and of carica- 
ture—that pitfall of ill-regulated admiration. 
For however unlimited may be the rights of 
composers to alter their own works, the rights 
of others are limited to redistribution and varia- 
tion of detail ; and even in detail the alterations 
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can only be legitimate to the degree which is 
rendered indispensable by radical differences 
in the instruments, and must be such as are 
warranted by the quality, proportions and 
style of the context. OU : ig: ie 

THE FuNcTION OF PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 
MENT.—In considering the subject of Arrange- 
ment we must not overlook the important part 
played by the pianoforte score in widening our 
musical range and in providing the means at 
once for the enlargement and gratification of 
our taste. 

The pianoforte score enables us to study at 
close hand various types of composition that 
in their original form would be beyond the 
comprehension of all save trained experts. 
Works for the stage or concert platform that are 
often enshrined in scores of great complexity 
may reach us in this simplified form with relat- 
ively small musical loss ; and in the guise of a 
more or lesseasy pianoforte piece the music of all 
styles and periods becomes available for study 
and assimilation in every home that can muster 
an upright piano. In this sense the pianoforte 
score may be compared to the photograph, one of 
whose uses in another sphere is the reproduc- 
tion and distribution of the great masterpieces 
of plastic and pictorial art. Each performs 
service of which we can now hardly imagine 
ourselves dispossessed. The fulfilment of our 
need is indeed in either case so complete as 
almost to rob us of our sense of its value. 
Among those who owe perhaps entirely to the 
pianoforte score their deeper understanding and 
appreciation of symphony, oratorio or music 
drama, few probably realise the full extent of 
their liberation and indebtedness. 

The pianoforte score is simply taken for 
granted—as a thing that comes into being of 
itself. In reality, it is work calling for fine 
qualities of judgment and a particular technical 
skill. To present the matter of an intricate 
score in compact, playable form, with judicious 
modification, where necessary, of figure or 
figuration to meet the requirements of a key- 
board technique—this is not within the gift 
of every musician, however score-versed or 
score-learned he be. For that instinctive right 
handling of the material by which it is subdued 
to pianoforte uses we must look to the pianist 
born and bred, with his practised sense and 
mastery of the keyboard. It is no difficult 
matter to present to oneself the broad outlines 
and contents of a score. The art lies in the 
selection, and still more in the disposition of the 
material to the new medium. The conversion 
into a pianoforte style is not complete until 
all dead-weight is removed and combinations 
are found so favourable to the two hands that 
the mere manipulation is for delight and the 
whole thing tends, in the common phrase, to 
* play itself.’ 

Where this ease and smoothness of delivery 
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is secured on a basis of harmony that is faithful 
to the original, it matters little what detail is 
shed by the way. Much of the ornament and 
rhetorical figure will be shorn away ; intricacies 
of part-writing will have to be smoothed out ; 
even some rhythmical movement may have to 
give way to the need for a strongly established 
harmonic structure and melodic outline. On 
the other hand, if wooed in the right spirit, a 
piano will do wonders in the way of conveying 
the character and distinctive quality of instru- 
ments as much unlike itself as are the wind 
instruments of the orchestra, both brass and 
wood; while a harp flourish, pizzicato, or the 
tremolo of drums or strings, are among the 
more plausible and easily executed effects. It 
should, in fact, be possible for an auditor 
conversant with orchestral timbres to conjure 
up for himself a rough pattern of the score 
from hearing a good piano version performed 
with right intelligence and perception. 

An example of admirable workmanship is 
Hans von Biilow’s version of the ‘ Meister- 
singer’ overture. A rich and satisfying so- 
nority is obtained with the utmost economy of 
means, and without recourse to any of the 
awkward technical shifts to which the inexpert 
or inexperienced pianist finds himself reduced. 
The effects aimed at lie conveniently to the two 
hands ; and when the time comes for theme to 
be piled on theme, this happens, as in the score, 
without congestion or seeming effort, as in the 
well-known passage 
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Liszt’s arrangements of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies are contrived with much ingenuity to 
give the maximum of orchestral effect. The 
conceptions, however, are those of the lordly 
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executant whose only measure of difficulty is 
the extent of his own powers. The player of 
mere average capacity would soon find his 
progress checked by the octave flights, the 
rapid chord successions, the difficult articula- 
tions in both hands, and all manner of stirring 
incident that meets him by the way. On the 
other hand, as a basis of study for those to 
whom the scores are inaccessible, they have 
great value; while, as representing the con- 
sidered craftsmanship of the greatest exponent 
in this line who ever lived, they are worth the 
attention of every student. 

It is not, however, with work of this restraint 
and decorum that the name of Liszt is most 
commonly associated. More characteristic of 
him are the operatic ‘ Fantasias,’ the innumer- 
able transcriptions, paraphrases, rhapsodies, 
etc., in which he could indulge his rhetoric 
unbridled and give full fling to the virtuoso 
element in his composition. 

Such things are not without their counter- 
part in our own time; for, now as then, the 
pianist’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of dis- 
play. But speaking generally, a severer taste 
rules to-day even in the more fanciful spheres 
of arrangement. The modern grand pianoforte 
is being discovered as a medium for interpreta- 
tion of the most subtle kind, and some beautiful 
paraphrases are being made, irrespective of 
whether or not they serve the ends of display, 
in the vulgar sense of the word. Some workers 
indeed choose their ground with such strong 
poetic bias that the very absence of the bravura 
element becomes a particular grace of style. In 
his setting of one of César Franck’s organ pieces 
—the ‘ Prelude, Variation and Fugue ’—Harold 
Bauer maintains this unity and poise which the 
least tendency to an inflation of the pianoforte 
style would go far to destroy. Sgambati, 
again, saw with what exquisite effect the flute 
air from ‘Orfeo’ might be transferred to the 
piano—and with a sensitive touch here and 
there (to mould the accompaniment to the 
piano idiom) the thing is done. 

That Bach’s Choral Preludes now receive so 
much attention from our pianist-transcribers is 
a significant sign of the times, for the motive 
to arrangement here can scarcely be other than 
a purely musical one. The other organ works 
of Bach have been fairly ransacked from Liszt’s 
day to our own, without yielding, it must be 
said, any more monumental example of the 


possibilities of piano combination and para-. 


phrase than Tausig’s transformation—wrought 
nearly two generations ago—of the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor. The harvest that awaits 
the gleaner in the fields of Bach’s choral writ- 
ings is as yet almost untouched. But the pit- 
falls here are many, and some few examples of 
transcription exist to tell us that when it comes 
to dealing with music of this depth of meaning 
and worshipful beauty no scholarship or in- 
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genuity avails without some kinship in the spirit, 
some insight and fervour of the imagination. 
To those who are impatient of arrangements 
in general and who object in particular to tran- 
scriptions of Bach’s organ works, the pianist 
has his answer in readiness.. His aim (he would 
primarily say) is not to add another show-piece 
to his repertory, but to reproduce in his own 


_mother-speech, as it were, and to communicate 


to others some image of the revelation of beauty 
that has come to him from outside the domain 
of the pianoforte. He might justify himself 
further by claiming that, so far as organ works 
are concerned, the piano mechanism gains for 
their performance all the finer values to be 
derived from rhythmic inflection and phrasing, 
which are as the breath of life to such subjects 


as : oe oe 


The conclusion of the whole matter may be 
indeed just this: an arrangement is justified 
as it is creative and serves in some way to inter- 
pret and illumine the original. L. B 
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ARRESTI, Giutio CxrsarEe (6. Bologna, 
c. 1630; d. there, c. 1695), pupil, and successor 
as organist of 8. Petronio, of Ottavio Vernizzi ; 
maestro di cappella at that church c. 1685. He 
was three times president of the Filarmonici, 
and wrote some pamphlets in a theoretical con- 
troversy with M. Cazzati. He composed (opp. 
1 and 2) masses, motets, 12 trio sonatas, 
op. 4 (2 violins, violoncello, basso continuo) ; 
‘Partitura di modulationi’ (op. 7); organ 
sonatas and pieces. K.2V.. 0.8. 

ARRIAGA Y BALZOLA, Juan Crisostomo 
Jacoso Antonio (b. Bilbao, Jan. 27, 1806; 
d. Marseilles, Feb. 1825), a violinist and composer 
of great promise. When a mere child, without 
having learnt even the elements of harmony, he 
wrote a Spanish opera, and in 1821 was sent 
to the Conservatoire at Paris to study the 
violin under Baillot and harmony under Fétis. 
In two years he became a learned contra- 
puntist, and wrote an ‘ Et vitam venturi’ in 8 
parts, which Cherubini is said to have pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. (Fétis.) On his pre- 
mature death, of decline, this gifted artist left 
3 string quartets (Paris, 1824)—compositions 
containing his best work—an overture, a sym- 
phony, and many other unpublished works, 
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A short study of his quartets, by Cecilio de 
Roda, is to be found in the Revista Musical 
de Bilbao, i. (1909), p. 28. 

M. 0. 0.; addns. J. B.'r. 

ARRIGONI, Carto (b. Florence, beginning 
of 18th cent.), a lutenist whose only claim to 
notice is his possible antagonism to Handel. 
He is said by Fétis and Schoelcher to have been 
engaged, with Porpora, as composer to the 
theatre at Lincoln’s Inn, which was started as 
an opposition to Handel in 1734, and to have 
produced there in that year an opera called 
‘Fernando’ without success; but it is im- 
possible to discover on what this is grounded. 
That Arrigoni was in London at or about that 
date is possible, and even probable, since a 
volume of his ‘Cantate da Camera’ was pub- 
lished there in 1732; and in Arbuthnot’s satire, 
Harmony in an Uproar, the ‘King of Arragon’ 
is mentioned amongst Handel’s opponents, a 
name which Burney (Commemoration) explains 
to mean Arrigoni. But, on the other hand, the 
impression he made must have been very small, 
and his opera becomes more than doubtful, for 
the names neither of Arrigoni nor Fernando are 
found in the histories of Burney or Hawkins, 
in the MS. Register of Colman, in the news- 
papers of the period, nor in any other sources to 
which the writer has had access. It is in 
accordance with this that Arrigoni is mentioned 
by Chrysander in connexion with Arbuthnot’s 
satire only (Hdndel, ii. 343). 

In 1738, taking a leaf out of his great ant- 
agonist’s book, he produced an oratorio called 
‘ Esther,’ at Vienna, in the title of which he is 
styled ‘ compositore di camera del granduca di 
Toscana.’ G. 

Arrigoni’s death has generally been ascribed 
to about 1743. Dr. Grattan Flood claims, 
however, to have identified him as conducting 
a series of concerts in Dublin, 1760-62, and 
Italian Opera in Edinburgh, 1763. 

ARRIGONI (Aricgoni), Grov. Gracomo, 
organist at the Viennese court under Ferdinand 
II. and III., and is mentioned by Kéchel in 
that capacity in 1637. According to Fétis, he 
was a member of the Accademia Fileatrea under 
the name of L’ Affetuoso. He was one of the 
first, if not the first, to compose vocal chamber 
concertos. ‘Concerti di camera a 2-9 voce.’ 
(Venice, 1635) contains also 4 sonatas. Some 
madrigals by him appeared in 1624, and a 
book of psalms and a Magnificat a 5 v. with 
2 violins and bass (op. 9) in 1663. (See Hitner.) 

BV, 38, 

ARSIS anp THESIS (see Metre). A fugue 
‘per arsin et thesin’ is the same thing as a 
fugue ‘by inversion,’ that is to say, it is 
a fugue in which the answer to the subject 
is made by contrary motion. (See Fucus, 
CANON, INVERSION and SUBJECT.) 

F, A. G. O., rev. 

ARTARIA, a well-known music-publishing 
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firm in Vienna, the founders of which were 
Cesare, Domenico and Giovanni Artaria, three 
brothers from Blevio on the Lake of Como, who 
settled in Vienna about the end of the year 
1750. In 1769 the privilege of the Empress 
was granted to Carlo, the son of Cesare, and his 
cousins, Francesco, Ignazio and Pasquale, to 
establish an art business in Vienna. ‘To the 
sale of engravings, maps and foreign music, 
was added in 1776 a music printing press, the 
first in Vienna, from which, two years later, 
issued the first publications of the firm of 
Artaria & Co. At the same time appeared the 
first of their catalogues of music, since con- 
tinued from time to time. From the year 1780 
a succession of works by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and other composers were published 
by the firm. A branch house was founded at 
Mayence in 1793 by the brothers of Pasquale 
Artaria, Domenico and Giovanni Maria; this 
was afterwards extended to Mannheim, in con- 
junction with the bookselling house of Fontaine, 
under the name of Domenico Artaria. In 1793 
the Vienna firm united with Giovanni Cappi 
and Tranquillo Mollo, who, however, shortly 
afterwards dissolved the association, and started 
houses of their own, Cappi again subsequently 
joining with Tobias Haslinger, and Mollo with 
Diabelli. In 1802 the business came into the 
hands of Domenico, a son-in-law of Carlo. 
Under his management the business reached its 
climax, and the house was the resort of all the 
artists of the city.. His valuable collection of 
autographs by Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven and 
other famous composers was known far and 
wide, though in course of time in great measure 
dispersed. Domenico died on July 5, 1842, and 
the business was carried on under the old name 
by his son August, who died Dec. 14, 1893. 
His two sons, C. August (d. 1919) and Dominik, 
inherited the business in partnership. Haydn 
was for many years in most intimate relations 
with Artaria & Co. What they published for 
Beethoven may be seen in the fullest detail in 
Nottebohm’s catalogue of the great composer’s 
works. (See Franz Artaria and Hugo Bot- 
stiber, Joseph Haydn und das Verlagshaus 
Artaria, Vienna, 1909.) ae hit 

ARTAXERXES, opera in 3 acts composed 
by Dr. Arne, the words translated from Meta- 
stasio’s ‘ Artaserse ’ by Arne himself. Produced 
Covent Garden, Feb. 2, 1762; in Edinburgh, 
1769, with the interpolation of three songs by 
Robert Ferguson, adapted to Scottish airs; in 
Dublin, 1877. 

ARTEAGA, Srerano (b. Madrid, c. 1750; 
d. Oct. 30, 1799), a learned Jesuit. On the sup- 
pression of the order he went to Italy and 
became a member of the Academy of Padua. 
He afterwards resided at Bologna, and there 
made the acquaintance of Padre MARTINI, at 
whose instance he investigated the rise and 
progress of the Italian stage. His work, entitled 
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Rivoluzioni del teatro musicale Italiano, dalla 
sua origine fino al presente (3 vols. 1783-88) is 
of importance in the history of music. It was 
translated into German by N. Forkel (2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1789), and into French by Baron de 
Ronvron. He also left behind him a MS. 
treatise on the rhythm of the ancients, of which, 
however, all traces have disappeared. fF. G. 

ARTE MUSICALE IN ITALIA, L’, a series 
of finely printed volumes published by Ricordi 
& Co., edited by Signor Luigi Torchi, and in- 
cluding compositions, both sacred and profane, 
from the 14th to the 18th centuries. Seven 
volumes have appeared. The Ist contains 
sacred and secular works for several voices, 
of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries; the 2nd is 
confined to similar works of the 16th century. 
The 3rd volume contains compositions for the 
organ or harpsichord, dating from the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries; the 4th and 5th, 
vocal works of the 17th century. The 6th 
volume is devoted to opera of the 17th century 
(Peri and Monteverdi) and the 7th to instru- 
mental music of the same date, more especially 
violin sonatas. M. and ©. 

ART OF FUGUE, THE (Die Kunst der 
Fuge), a work of J. S. Bach in which the art of 
fugue and counterpoint is taught, not by rules 
but in examples. It was written in 1749, the 
last year of his life, and is therefore the last 
legacy of his immense genius and experience. 
The work consists of 14 fugues—or in Bach’s 
language ‘ counterpoints °—4 canons, and 2 
fugues for 2 claviers, all on one theme 


in every variety of treatment ; and closes with 
a fugue on three new subjects, in the same key 
as before, the third being the name of BacH 
(according to the German notation) : 


BOA & pe be 


This fugue leaves off on a chord of A, and is 
otherwise obviously unfinished, interrupted, 
according to Forkel, by the failure of Bach’s 
eyes, and never resumed. On the other hand 
the writing of the autograph (Preuss. Staats- 
bibliothek), though small and cramped, is very 
clear, and not like the writing of a half-blind 
man. We learn on the same authority that it 
was the master’s intention to wind up his work 
with a fugue on 4 subjects, to be reversed in all 
the 4 parts; of this, however, no trace exists. 
The Art of Fugue was partly engraved (on 
copper) before Bach’s death in 1750, and was 
published by Marpurg in 1752, first at five then 
at four thalers, with the addition at the end of a 
Choral, ‘ Wenn wir in héchsten Noéthen sein,’ 
called by Bach ‘ Vor deinen Thron tret’ ich 
hiemit,’ in 4 parts in florid counterpoint, 
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which he dictated to his son-in-law Altnikol, 
very shortly before his departure, and is thus 
his Nunc Dimittis. This Choral has no 
connexion with the rest of the work. It is 
omitted from the B.-G. edition of Die Kunst 
der Fuge. It is, in fact, an elaboration of the 
movement on the melody in the ‘ Orgelbiich- 
lein,’ with the addition of interludes, and is the 
last of the ‘ Achtzehn Chorile’ (B.-G. xxv. (2) 
p. 145). 

Thirty copies only of the work were printed 
by Marpurg, and the plates, 60 in number, came 
into the hands of Emanuel Bach, who, on Sept. 
14, 1756, in a highly characteristic advertise- 
ment, offered them for sale at any reasonable 
price. What became of them is not known. 
Nageli of Zurich published, at the instigation of 
C. M. von Weber (1802), an edition ‘in Partitur- 
und im Klavier-auszuge’; Czerny edited the 
work for Peters (E.P. 218) in 1839; and W. 
Rust for the B.-G. (see above) in 1878. None 
of these has the Choral; but the second con- 
tains the ‘ Thema regium ’ an the ‘ Ricercar ’ 
from the ‘ Musikalisches Opfer.’ An excellent 
analysis of the work is M. Hauptmann’s 
Hrléuterungen, etc., originally prefixed to 
Czerny’s edition, but to be had separately 
(Peters, 1881). 


Brsu.—Spirra, Bach, Engl. tr. iii. 197-204, and a paper by 
JAMES Hices in the Mus. Ass. Proc., Feb. 5, 1877; Ernst Kurta, 
Grundlagen des linearen Kontrapunkts: Hinfithrung in Stil und 
Tecknik von Bachs melodischen Polyphonie (Bern, 1917); S. 
JADASSOHN, Erlduterungen zu J. S. Bachs Kunst der Fuge (Leipzig, 
1899) ; Huco Riemann, Katechismus der Fugen Komposition ( Analyse 
von J. S. Bachs Wohltemperirtem Klavier und der Kunst der Fuge) 


(Leipzig, 2 parts, 1906-7). G.; addns. ©. Ss. T. 

ARTOT, ALEXANDRE JOSEPH MonTAGNEY 
(0. Brussels, Jan. 25, 1815; d. Ville d’Avray, 
near Paris, July 20, 1845), a violinist of dis- 
tinction. 

He was the son of Maurice Artét 1 (1772- 
1829), first horn-player at the Brussels theatre, 
by his wife Theresa Eva, daughter of Adam and 
cousin of Ferdinand Ries. He received instruc- 
tion in music and on the violin from the former, 
and at the age of seven played at the theatre a 
concerto of Viotti. He received further in- 
struction from Snel, principal first violin at the 
theatre, and afterwards at the Paris Conserva- 
toire from Rodolphe and August Kreutzer, and 
in 1827 and 1828 he obtained the second and 
first violin prizes respectively. According to 
Fétis, Artét then played in concerts in Brussels. 
and London with the greatest success, and 
became for a time player in the various Parisian 
orchestras. He became famous as a soloist, 
and made tours through Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Germany, etc. On June 3, 1839, on the 
same occasion that Mario first appeared in 
England, Artét played at the Philharmonic a 
fantasia of his own for violin and orchestra, and 
was well received, rather on account of the 
delicacy and feeling of his playing and his 

1 His real surname was Montagney, but he adopted professionally 


the name of Artdt instead, which name was retained by all his 
family. 
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remarkable execution, than from his tone, which 
was very small.t We do not find that he played 
at any other public concert, and this is borne 
out by a letter of Aug. 6 of the same year from 
Berlioz 2 to Liszt. In 1843 he went to America, 
Cuba, etc., on a concert tour with Mme. Cinti- 
Damoreau, and while there he showed the first 
symptoms of the lung disease from which he 
died. 

Artét’s compositions for the violin include a 
concerto in A minor, various fantasias and airs 
with variations with piano or orchestral accom- 
paniment, and in MS. string quartets, and a 
quintet for piano and strings. ‘He was, 
perhaps, the most finished and the most elegant 
of all the Rubini school of players; one of the 
handsomest men in our recollection ; and much 
beloved, we are told, among his comrades for 
his gentleness and amiability’ (Atheneum, 
Aug. 2, 1845). aen@; 

ARTOT, Marcu&rRitE JOSEPHINE Di&sIR&E 
MontaGney (0. Paris, July 21, 1835; d. Berlin, 
Apr. 3, 1907), an eminent soprano singer of 
Italian opera. 

She was daughter of Jean Désiré Montagney 
Artét, horn professor at the Brussels Conserva- 
toire, niece both of the above and of Baugniet 
the Belgian portrait-painter. She was taught 
singing by Mme. Viardot-Garcia, and _ first 
appeared in concerts in Belgium, Holland and 
England, in the last named at a state concert, 
June 19, 1857. In 1858 she was engaged 
through Meyerbeer at the Paris Opéra where, 
on Feb. 5, she made her début with great success 
as Fidés, and subsequently played the heroine 
in a condensed version of Gounod’s ‘ Sapho.’ 
In spite of praise lavished on her by many 
critics, among others by Berlioz in the Débats, 
Feb. 17, she abandoned the French in favour 
of the Italian stage. In 1859 she sang in opera 
in Italy, and at the end of the year at Berlin, 
on the opening of the Victoria Theatre, as a 
member of Lorini’s Italian company. In that 
city she made a furore in the ‘ Barbiere’ and 
‘ Cenerentola,’ in ‘ Trovatore,’ and even in the 
small part of Maddalena in ‘ Rigoletto,’ from 
which time the greater part of her career was 
passed in Germany both in Italian and German 
opera, she having in the meantime abandoned 
the mezzo for soprano parts. In 1859-60 she 
sang with great applause at the Philharmonic 
and at other concerts. In 1863 she sang at 
Her Majesty’s as Maria (‘ La Figlia ’) in which 
she made her début, May 19, as La Traviata, 
and as Adalgisa to the Norma of Tietjens. In 
1864 and 1866 she sang at the Royal Italian 
Opera in the first two parts, in ‘ Faust,’ 
‘ Figaro,’ and the ‘ Barbiere,’ but in spite of the 
great impression she invariably made, being an 
admirable and very complete artist, she never 
reappeared in England. She visited Russia in 


1 Atheneum. June 8, 1839. 
2 Berlioz, Correspondance inédite (1879), p. 124. 
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1868 when Tconarkovsky (q.v.) fell in love with 
her and proposed marriage ; but on Sept. 15, 
1869, she married at Sévres the Spanish bari- 
tone PapILLA-y-RAMos (q¢.v.). She sang with 
her husband in Italian opera in Germany, 
Austria, Russia and elsewhere, until her retire- 
ment. On Mar. 22, 1887, she appeared with 
her husband in a scene from ‘ Don Juan,’ per- 
formed for the Emperor’s birthday at the 
Schloss at Berlin, in which city she settled as a 
teacher of singing until 1889, when she went to 


live in Paris. A. ©. 
ARTSIBOUSHEV, NriKouai  VASSILIE- 
vicH (b. Tsarskoe Selo, 1858), composer, 


studied theory under Rimsky-Korsakov. He 
settled in St. Petersburg as an attorney, 
became president of the St. Petersburg branch 
of the Russian Musical Society (1908), and 
followed Rimsky-Korsakov as president of the 
committee of the society for the encouragement 
of Russian musicians, founded by M. P. 
Belaiev. He migrated to Paris in 1920, where 
he is now director of the Belaiev publishing 


firm (Belaiev Musical Edition). His works 
include : 
Songs; slight compositions for pianoforte—mazurkas, valses, 


etc. ; Valse-fantasia for orchestra ; Serenade for str.ng quartet, and 
some orchestral arrangements of works by Moussorgsky, Borodin 
and Rimsky-Korsakov. RON; 


ARTUSI, Giovannt Marta (6b. Bologna, 
second half of 16th cent.; d. Aug. 18, 1613), 
a canon of San Salvatore, Venice, a learned 
musician, and a conservative of the staunchest 
order, whose life was devoted to combating the 
innovations of the then ‘ music of the future.’ 

His Arte del contrapunto ridotta in tavole was 
published in 1586 and 1589 (translated into 
German by Trost), but his principal works are 
controversial : Delle imperfezioni della musica 
moderna, 1600 and 1603, directed against 
Monteverde’s use of unprepared sevenths and 
ninths ; Difesa ragionata della sentenze date di 
Ghisilino Dankerts ; Impresa del Zarlino, 1604 ; 
Considerazioni musicali, 1607. Artusi was 
active also as a composer ; he published * Can- 
zonette’ for 4 voices, 1598, and a ‘ Cantate 
Domino ’ of his will be found in the Vincenti 
collection dedicated to Schieti. F. G. 

ASANTCHEVSKY, Micuet von (6. Mos- 
cow, 1838; d. there, Jan. 24, 1881), completed 
his education in counterpoint and composition 
under Hauptmann and Richter at Leipzig 
between the years 1861 and 1864, and lived 
during some years subsequently, alternately at 
Paris and at St. Petersburg, being director of 
the Conservatorium in the latter city from 1870- 
1876. He acquired a reputation among book- 
collectors as the possessor of one of the finest 
private libraries of works upon musicin Europe. 
Among his printed compositions the following 
should be noted : 


Op. 2, Sonata in B min. for PF. and v’cl. ; op. 10, Trio in F sharp 
min. for PF. and strings; op. 12, Fest-Polonaise for 2 pianofortes ; 
Passatempo for PF. d@ quatre mains, nD 
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ASCHENBRENNER, Curist1an HEINRICH 
(6. Altstettin, Dec. 29, 1654; d. Jena, Dec. 13, 
1732), violinist, son of the ducal Kapellmeister 
at Wolfenbiittel. Amongst his teachers were 
Schiitz, Theile, and finally Schmelzer of Vienna. 
Although he held at intervals some good 
appointments, and played on one occasion (in 
1690) before the Emperor of Austria, to whom 
he dedicated 6 violin sonatas, his existence was, 
throughout, a very struggling one, and he died 
poor. His most important appointments were 
in the ducal chapels of Zeitz and Merseburg 
(first violin in the former, 1677-81, and musical 
director 1695-1713 ; first violin at Merseburg 
1683-90 and Kapellmeister 1713-19), Duke 
Wilhelm of Merseburg eventually allowing him 
a very small pension. His best-known work 
has the following title, ‘Gast und Hochzeit- 
freude, bestehend in Sonaten, Praludien, 
Allemanden, Couranten, Balletten, Arien, Sara- 
banden, mit drei, vier und fiinf Stimmen, nebst 
dem basso continuo,’ 1673. It is uncertain, 
according to Fétis, if the above-mentioned 6 
violin sonatas were ever published. 

W. W. ©. 

ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD & CREW, 
Lrp. This well-known firm is a combination 
of EK. Ascherberg & Co., Hopwood & Crew, 
Duncan Davison & Co., John Blockley, 
Osborne & Tuckwood, and Howard & Co. The 
amalgamation was effected by E. Ascherberg 
in 1906. With a catalogue of upwards of 
20,000 copyrights the publications of the house 
embrace music and educational works of every 
description. 

Among early successes are the ‘ Waldteufel 
Waltzes,’ ‘La Poupée,’ ‘The Geisha,’ ‘ Belle 
of New York,’ and ‘The Chinese Honey- 
moon.’ The two famous grand operas ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ are the 
copyright of this firm in the United King- 
dom. Waltzes are well to the front in the 
catalogue ; besides Emile Waldteufel, already 
mentioned, may be included Archibald Joyce 
and Chas. Ancliffe. Musical comedy successes 
of later date comprise ‘The Maid of the 
Mountains,’ “A Southern Maid,’ ‘The Lady 
of the Rose,’ and ‘The Last Waltz.’ The 
instrumental catalogue includes works by 
Edward Elgar, Max Reger and S. Coleridge 
Taylor. The Repertoire Series is a set of 
piano compositions by modern British com- 
posers, and the International Series a set of 
pieces for the same instrument by famous 
continental composers. 

Mr. William Allen is chairman and manag- 
ing director of Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, 
Ltd. (1924). 

ASHDOWN & PARRY, see WESSEL. 

ASHE, Anprew (b. Lisburn, Ireland, 
c. 1757; d. Dublin, 1838), a flute-player who 
took part in the concerts of Salomon at 
which Haydn’s symphonies were produced. 
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After being in the service in turn of Count 
Bentinck, Lord Torrington and Lord Dillon, 
Ashe obtained in 1778 the post of principal flute 
at the opera-house of Brussels. About 1784 
he returned to Ireland, where he was engaged 
at the concerts given at the Rotunda, Dublin. 
In 1791 Salomon engaged him for the concerts 
given by him in Hanover Square, at which 
Haydn was to produce his symphonies, and he 
made his appearance at the second concert, 
on Feb. 24, 1792, when he played a concerto 
of his own composition with decided success. 
In 1799 he married Miss Comer, a pupil of 
Rauzzini, who, as Mrs. Ashe, was for many 
years the principal singer at the Bath concerts, 
the direction of which, after the death of 
Rauzzini in 1810, was confided to Ashe. 

W. H. H., rev. 

ASHLEY, the name of an English family of 
musicians of whom two brothers and the sons 
of one of them deserve record. 

(1) Janz (6. 1740; d. Apr. 5, 1809), prob- 
ably the ‘Mr. Ashly (sic) of the Guards’ who 
played the double bassoon at the Commemora- 
tion of Handel in Westminster Abbey. Burney 
says that that instrument was never introduced 
into any band in England, till now (1784), by 
his ‘ ingenuity and perseverance.’ 

(2) Joun (d. Mar. 2, 1805), brother of the 
above, a bassoon-player who was assistant con- 
ductor, under Joah Bates, at the Commemora- 
tion of Handel in Westminster Abbey. In 
1795 he undertook the direction of the Lent 
‘oratorios’ at Covent Garden. These per- 
formances, which took place on the Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent, were originated by Handel, 
under whose direction, and afterwards that of 
Smith and Arnold, they were correctly desig- 
nated—that is, they consisted of an entire 
oratorio or musical drama. Under Ashley’s 
management this character was lost, and the 
performances (with few exceptions) were made 
up of selections, including every class of music, 
sacred and secular, ‘in most admired disorder.’ 
The first performance in England of Mozart’s 
Requiem and Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ took place 
at these concerts, and it was here that Braham 
obtained celebrity by his fine rendering of sacred 
music. For many years Ashley and his four 
sons visited different parts of England, giving 
what they called ‘Grand Musical Festivals.’ 
The father and sons performed themselves, and 
with some popular singer, and a little provincial 
help, they contrived to interest the public, and 
to fill their own pockets. On the death ot Dr. 
Boyce, Ashley bought the plates of his ‘ Cathe- 
dral Music,’ and the second edition (1788) bears 
his name as the publisher. 

(3) GENERAL CHARLES (5b. circa 1770; 
d. Aug. 21, 1818), eldest son of John (2), was a 
pupil of Giardini and Barthélemon, and a fair 
performer on the violin, of which instrument 
he was considered an excellent judge. He was 
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scarcely known out of his father’s orchestra. 
He took part with two of his brothers in the 
Handel Commemoration, and there got into 
trouble by nailing the coat of some Italian 
violinist to his seat, and filling his violin with 
halfpence. (D.N.B.) 

(4) CHaRLES JANE (6. 1773; d. Aug. 29, 
1843), another son of John (2), was a performer 
of considerable excellence on the violoncello. 
In conjunction with his brother, ‘ the General ’ 
(as he was always called), he carried on the 
oratorios after his father’s death. He had great 
reputation as an accompanist, and was con- 
sidered second only to Lindley. He was one of 
the founders of the GLEE CLUB in 1793, an 
original member of the PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
and for some years Secretary to the Roya 
Soctety oF Musicians. Nearly 20 years of 
his life were passed in the rules of the King’s 
Bench Prison. In the latter part of his career 
(when nearly 70), he became the proprietor of 
the Tivoli Gardens, Margate, the anxieties of 
which undertaking hastened his death. 

(5) Joun James (6. 1772; d. Jan. 5, 1815), 
another son of John (2), was a pupil of Johann 
Schroeter, and a good organ and pianoforte 
player. He was for some time organist at 
Covent Garden Theatre. He is remembered as 
an excellent singing-master, numbering among 
his pupils Mrs. Vaughan, Mrs. Salmon, Master 
Elliot (afterwards the glee composer), Charles 
Smith, etc. RRR 

ASHLEY, Joun or Jostau (d. Bath, 1830), 
known as ‘ Ashley of Bath,’ was, for upwards 
of half a century, a performer on the bassoon, 
and a vocalist in his native city. He is chiefly 
remembered as the writer and composer of a 
large number of songs and ballads (between the 
years 1780 and 1830), many of which acquired 
considerable popularity. He is also deserving 
of notice as the author of two ingenious 
pamphlets in answer to Richard Clark’s work 
on the origin of our National Anthem: 
Reminiscences and Observations respecting the 
Origin of God save the King, 1827; A Letter to 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, supplementary to the 
Observations, etc., 1828, both published at 
Bath. E. F. R. 

ASHLEY, Ricwarp (6.1775; d. 1836), a viola- 
player connected with the principal orchestras 
of London and the provinces. E. F. R. 

ASHTON, ALGERNON BENNET LANGTON 
(6. Durham, Dec. 9, 1859), a very voluminous 
composer, better known, however, by his 
favourite hobby of seeking out and keeping in 
repair the graves of distinguished persons, a 
hobby pursued at one time by means cf frequent 
letters to the English newspapers. 

His father, Charles Ashton, was a lay-clerk 
of Durham Cathedral, but the family went to 
reside at Leipzig, where the boy’s talent enlisted 
the interest of Moscheles. He entered the Con- 
servatorium at the age of 15 and studied under 
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Karl Reinecke, E. F. Richter, Jadassohn, Pap- 
peritz and Coccius. On leaving the institution 
(in 1879) he obtained the Helbig prize for com- 
position. After a visit to England he studied 
under Raff at Frankfort (1880-81). He subse- 
quently settled in London, and in 1885 was 
appointed pianoforte teacher at the R.C.M., a 
post which he retained till 1910. His composi- 
tions include symphonies, overtures, a suite, 
concertos (violin, pianoforte), sextet for strings, 
quintet for wind instruments, quartets, trios, 
sonatas, and other music for the pianoforte, 
organ music, many songs, etc. Most of the 
orchestral works remain in MS., but his pub- 
lished works of various kinds exceed 160 in 
number. Some chamber music and sonatas 
were published by Hofbauer at Leipzig, where 
at one time his music had a certain vogue, 
which, with the exception of a set of English 
Dances for piano duet, it has never attained in 
his own country. Certain of the chamber 
works have fine qualities which should rescue 
them from oblivion. (See B. M.S. Ann., 1920.) 
F. G. E.; rev. with addns. 

ASHTON, Huau, see Aston, Hugh. 

ASHWELL, Tuomas (late 15th and early 
16th centuries), English composer, master of 
the choristers at Lincoln Cathedral (1508-18). 
(See article by Dr. Grattan Flood, Mus. T., 
June, 1921.) Morley names him in his Plain 
and EHasy Introduction, 1597, among the practi- 
tioners in his list of authors. One song by him, 
‘She may be called,’ was printed in Wynkyn 
de Worde’s Song-Book, 1530. The foliowing 
compositions exist in.MS. : 


MASSES 
Ave Maria (a6). Bodl. Mus. Sch. 
God save King Herry. University and St. John’s College Libraries, 

Cambridge (Bass and Contra-Tenor parts only). 

Jhesu Christe (a6). Bodl. Mus. Sch. 
Sancte Cuthberte. Add MSS. 30520-3 (2nd Tenor and Bass parts 
of Gloria and Credo only). 
MOTETS, Etc. 
Add. MSS. 34191/31b (Bass part only). 
Harl. 1709/7-9 (Medius part only). 
Hurl. 1709/39b (Medius part only). 
G. E. P. A.; addns. J. ME. 

ASIOLI, Bontracro (b. Correggio, Aug. 30, 
1769; d. there, May 18, 1832), theorist and 
composer. 

At the age of ten he went to study at Parma 
under Morigi. After a journey to Venice, 
where he enjoyed his first public success, he was 
made maestro di cappella at his native town. 
By eighteen he had composed 5 masses, 24 
pieces for the church and the theatre, and a 
number of instrumental pieces. In 1787 he 
changed his residence to Turin, where he re- 
mained 9 years, composing 5 cantatas and 
instrumental music. In 1796 he accompanied 
the Duchess Gherardini to Venice, and re- 
mained there till 1799, when he removed to 
Milan, where in 1808 he was appointed censor 
to the newly established Conservatorio. He 
came to London, 1800, and spent a year there. 
In 1810 he went to Paris in the service of the 


Sancta Maria. 
Stabat Mater. 
Te Matrem Dei. 
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Empress Marie Louise, returning to Correggio 
on the fall of the empire. 

Besides his compositions (for list of which 
see (.-L.) he published a book of Principi 
elementari di musica (1809, ete.) which went 
through seven editions, and was translated into 
French, English, German and Dutch; a 7'rat- 
tato @ armonia (1813); a book of dialogues on 
the same (1814); Osservazioni sul temperamento, 
etc. (1816) ; and Disinganno on the same. His 
principal work is Jl Maestro di composizione 
(posth. 1832). All these works are written 
with accuracy and a clear and brilliant style. 
Asioli’s biography was written by Goli, a priest 
of Correggio, under the title of Vita di B. Asioli, 
etc. (Milan, Ricordi, 1834). F. G. 

ASIOLI, Luict (6. Corregio, 1767 (?); 
d. London (?), Nov. 17, 1815), said to have been 
a brother of Bonifazio. He lived at Naples as 
a tenor singer in the service of the Minister, 
Count di Micheroux; went thence to Palermo, 
and accompanied Lady Beverley to London in 
1804. He wrote a number of vocal quartets, 
duets and airs which, with few exceptions, 
appeared in London between 1805 and 1825. 

ASOLA (Asvzta), Giovannt Martro 
(6. Verona, latter half of 16th cent.; d. Venice, 
Oct. 1, 1609), priest and composer of church 
music and madrigals. He was one of the first 
to use figured basses. He was maestro di 
cappella at Treviso in 1578 and at Vicenza in 
1581. A list of his very numerous compositions 
isin Q.-L. In 1592 he joined other composers 
in dedicating a collection of Psalms _ to 
Palestrina. 

ASPIRATION, the name of one of the 
French agréments ; called also chute, or accent 
(see ORNAMENTS) E, BY, 

ASPLMAYR, Franz (6b. circa 1721; 
d. Vienna, July 29, 1786), court musician and 
ballet composer for the Viennese Italian Opera. 
He wrote ‘ Singspiele’ and Ballet-Divertisse- 
ments, and recomposed Rousseau’s ‘ Pyg- 
maléon.’ He was more important as chamber- 
music composer, being one of the first Viennese 
composers to follow the lines of the Mannheim 
school. Six trio serenades (op. 1) were pub- 
lished in Paris c. 1765 ; 6 quatuors concertants 
(violins, viola and violoncello) (op. 2); 6 
trios (2 violins, violoncello and basso continuo 
op. 5); 6 quatuors (strings, op. 6); also 
symphonies, violin sonatas, 9 MS. trios for 
2 violins and bass and 2 violas and bass. One 
trio and one quartet have been republished in 
Riemann’s Collegium musicum (Riemann; 
Q.-L.). 

ASPULL, Grorce (b. Manchester, June 
1813; d. Leamington, Aug. 19, 1832), an 
English pianist who, in a short but successful 
career, is credited with having given the first 
performance in this country of Weber’s 
Concertstiick. 

George had at least 4 brothers, of whom one, 
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William, was organist of St. Mary’s Church’ 
Nottingham (1830-35). After a visit to Paris 
in Apr. 1825 he undertook a number of concert 
tours throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
Aspull left several manuscript compositions for 
the pianoforte, which were subsequently pub- 
lished, with his portrait prefixed, under the 
title of ‘George Aspull’s posthumous Works 
for the Pianoforte.’ See Mus. World, Feb. 14, 
1839\;)Aarmonicon,,/ 1832p. ° 2123. DINIB. 
s.v.3; Q. Mus. Rev. vol. vi. pp. 240, 241; 
M.L., 1922, p. 200, The Most Extraordinary 
Creature in Europe. 

ASSAT (Ital.), ‘very’; e.g. ‘ allegro assai,’ 
very fast. 

ASSMAYER, Ienaz (b. Salzburg, Feb. 11, 
1790; d. Vienna, Aug. 31, 1862), was in 1808 
organist of St. Peter’s, Salzburg, where he wrote 
his oratorio ‘ Die Siindfluth ’ (The Deluge), and 
his cantata ‘ Worte der Weihe.’ In 1815 he 
removed to Vienna; in 1824 became organist to 
the Scotch church; in 1825 Imperial organist ; 
in 1838 vice, and in 1846 second Kapellmeister 
to the court. His principal oratorios— Das 
Geliibde ’’ (The Vow), ‘Saul. und David’ and 
‘Sauls Tod ’—were frequently performed by 
the Tonkiinstler-Societat, of which Assmayer 
was. conductor for 15 years. Besides these 
larger works he composed 15 masses, 2 Re- 
quiems, a Te Deum, and various smaller church 
pieces, as well as nearly 60 secular compositions. 
These last are all published. His music is 
correct and fluent, but wanting in invention 
and force. Cree, 

ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE R.A.M. 
AND R.C.M. In 1889 these two institutions 
combined to hold local examinations through- 
out the kingdom instead of conducting them 
separately. The result was uniformity and an 
improved standard. The scheme, which con- 
sists of examinations of schools as well as 
those held in the various centres, was eventu- 
ally extended to the Dominions, and as show- 
ing the extent of the Board’s activities it may 
be added that over 50,000 candidates have 
entered for the examinations in a single year. 
The Board offers exhibitions for competition 
providing free tuition at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. 
Another of its activities is a music-publishing 
department, which issues the music required 
for the various examinations. The central office 
is at 14 and 15 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

ASSOCIATION ARTISTIQUE D’ ANGERS, 
an institution founded 1875 by Michel, Jules 
Bordier and Comte Louis de Romain for the 
cultivation of orchestral music. In spite of 
many difficulties, which almost compelled the 
Association to cease its work, it rose again as 
the Société des Concerts Populaires (1898), its 
present name. It has won an honoured place 
and has made known a great many modern 
French works, as well as compositions of other 
schools. On Mar. 23, 1902, the Society gave 
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its 500th concert. On that occasion, Comte de 
Romain (1845-1912) received the cross of the 
Légion d’Honneur. Sole president since the 
deaths of Michel and Jules Bordier (1846-96), 
his followers in that function were Max and 
Charles d’Ollone, Olivier de Rougé, Dr. Boquel. 
The conductors of the Society up to the present 
time are: Lelong (1880-91), Frémaux (1891- 
1893), Brahy (1899-1907), Max d’Ollone (1907- 
1909), Rhené Baton (1910-12), Jean Gay 
(1912-14), (1919- ). G@ F.; rev. M. L. P. 

ASTARITA (AsteErRita), GENNARO (5. Naples, 
c. 1749), maestro di cappella at Naples, 1770, 
was highly esteemed as a composer of comic 
operas, of which he wrote 36 between 1765 
and 1793. In 1780 he wrote 3 operas for 
Pressburg, and appears to have been at 
St. Petersburg, for which he also wrote operas 
(Riemann; Q.-L.). 

ASTON (Asuton, Aystoun, AUSTEN), 
Hueu (early 16th cent.), an English composer, 
whose work, both sacred and secular, has to a 
certain extent been preserved. He has been 
identified by Davey (Hist. Eng. Mus.) with 
a certain Hugh Aston ‘who was born in 
Lancashire, graduated M.A. at Cambridge 
in 1505, was incorporated at Oxford in 1507, 
became Comptroller to Lady Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Richmond, and finally Archdeacon 
of York.’ This Aston died in 1522, and his 
monument is still to be seen at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (see D.N.B.). The theory 
is somewhat strengthened by the fact that a 
*Te Matrem ’ of Aston’s composition is in the 
library of St. John’s College (see below), but 
their actual identity cannot be considered as 
in any way established. (For a further dis- 
cussion of this, see an article by Dr. Grattan 
Flood, Mus. 7., Feb. 1920, where Davey’s 
assumption is discredited, and the details of 
Aston’s life are given as follows: 6. 1480, 
M.A. (Oxford), 1505, Canon of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, 1509, d. 1522.) His position in 
English music is one of considerable import- 
ance, for he has been claimed as the inventor 
of instrumental (as opposed to purely ‘ vocal ’) 
composition. There is a Hornpipe for Virginals 
by him (B.M. Royal MSS. App. 58), which is 
quite unique as an example of the keyboard 
technique of the time. It is chiefly in long 
scale passages, and is an early anticipation of 
the virginal style later affected by John Bull. 
This, together with two anonymous pieces 
which also appear in Roy. App. 58, ‘ Lady 
Carey’s Dompe’ and ‘The short measure of 
my Lady Wynkfylds round,’ was reprinted by 
J. Stafford Smith in his ‘Musica antiqua’ 
(1812). If (as Davey assumes) the ‘ Dompe ’ 
can also be taken as Aston’s work, he will 
stand as the inventor of the variation form, 
which was not finally established in England 
until possibly a hundred years later—(by Byrd 
in such virginal pieces as ‘ Jhon come kisse me 
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now’ and ‘The Carman’s Whistle’). That 
Aston was a man of fair reputation in his time 
is shown by the fact that ‘Hugh Aston’s 
Grownde ’ was used by later composers as a 
theme for variations (notably by Byrd in a 
composition in Lady Neville’s Virginal Book). 
In some partbooks in the library at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, there is also a long 
piece for four instruments, which appears under 
the title of ‘Hugh Aston’s Maske.’ This is 
apparently based upon the same ground, and 
would seem to be arranged by WHITBROKE 
(q.v.), as this name is to be found at the end 
of the medius part. Besides these, there also 
exist in MS. the following sacred compositions 


by Aston : 
MASSES 
Videte manus tuas (a 6). Bod]. Mus. Sch. 
Te Deum (a 5). Bodl. Mus. Sch., PH. (incomp.). 


MOTETS 


Ave Maria ancilla. PH. (incomp.). 

Ave Divae matris Annae. PH. 

Ave Domine. Harl. 7578/86 6 (Treble part only). 
Gaude Mater. Bodi. Mus. MSS. 

Gaude virgo mater Christi. 
O Baptista, PH. (ineomp.). 
Te matrem. St. J. (Tenor part only). 


PH. (incomp.). 


J. am, 

ASTOR & CO., a firm of musical instrument 
makers. GEORGE (6b. Waldorf, near Heidel- 
berg) came as a young man to England 
about 1778, and getting employment with a 
flute-maker, asked his younger brother, JoHN 
Jacos (b. 1763; d. 1848), to join him in 
London. Together they started business as 
flute-makers. In 1783 John Jacob went to 
America with a small consignment of flutes, 
visiting another brother who was settled at 
Baltimore. The value of his stock of flutes is 
said to have been only about £5, but upon 
advice given to him by a fellow-voyager he 
invested the proceeds of his sale in furs, and by 
selling these in England made a handsome 
profit. He again crossed to America, and 
quickly gained profit by fur trading, and by the 
sale of musical instruments sent to him from 
England. He appears to have been settled 
permanently in New York before 1795. In 
1809 he established a fur-trading company, and 
by this and the purchase of land in ‘ The 
Bowery’ laid the foundation of the Astor 
wealth. 

Meanwhile his elder brother, George, was 
occupying a small shop in Wych Street, Drury 
Lane, making flutes and other musical instru- 
ments. About 1798 he removed to 79 Cornhill, 
and had besides premises at 27 Tottenham 
Street near Fitzroy Square. 

Before 1800 George Astor was making piano- 
fortes and publishing sheet music and minor 
books, such as flute instructors. In 1801 he 
was in partnership, and the firm styled itself 
‘organ builders.’ 

In 1815 the firm was ‘ Astor and Horwood ’” 
at 79 Cornhill and 76 Bishopsgate Street. They 
made some very dainty pianofortes of satin- 
wood, and before 1824 Christopher Gerock 
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became senior partner. This latter person had 
been a manufacturer of pianofortes at 76 
Bishopsgate Street Within, before 1805. In 
1831 the Astor firm seems to have been merged 
into that of Gerock and Wolf, at the old Corn- 
hill address. George Astor and his successors 
published, yearly, books of country dances, 
those for 1805 and 1818 being in the British 
Museum Library. F. K. 
ASTORGA, EMANUELE GIOACCHINO CESARE 
Rixcoén, Baron d’ (b. Augusta, Sicily, Mar. 20, 
1680; d. Lisbon or Madrid, 1755-57), a cele- 
brated composer of chamber cantatas and the 
well-known Stabat Mater. He was of Spanish 
descent ; his family, that of Rincén d’Astorga, 
came to Augusta in the Spanish service at the 
beginning of the 17th century ; their title was 
derived from the estate of Ogliastro, which 
came into the family in the time of the com- 
poser’s grandfather. His father was Baron 
Francesco Rincén d’Astorga (d. Palermo, 1712). 
Emanuele received the education of a Sicilian 
nobleman at Palermo and various cities of 
Italy ; from early years he had a passion for 
the study and performance of music. In 1708, 
during an insurrection against the Spanish- 
Sicilian government, he served as an officer in 
the Civil Guard. In 1709 he was probably at 
Genoa, for the performance (Ap. 21) of his 
pastoral opera ‘ Dafni’; the opera was also 
staged at Barcelona in June and July of the 
same year for the marriage of the pretender 
Don Carlos. Astorga seems not to have been 
present; in this year, however, he is krown 
to have been in Mantua, and probably also in 
Venice, from which he passed to Vienna. In 
1712 he was in receipt of an imperial pension 
of 2000 gulden. He was a friend of the Dutch 
ambassador, Bruyninx, and on May 9, 1712, 
stood godfather in his place to the daughter 
of Antonio CaLpAra (q.v.). In the spring of 
1713 he spent some time near Znaim, in Mora- 
via, and subsequently borrowed considerable 
sums of money from Bruyninx and his other 
friends. In 1714 he disappeared suddenly 
from Vienna, and is next heard of in London, 
where he remained until 1715. On returning 
to Palermo, he was elected Senator, an office 
which he held from May 1717 until June 3, 
1718. From that time onwards he lived in 
Portugal or in Spain. In 1723 he was in 
Lisbon, where in 1726 he published a volume of 
chamber cantatas with Italian and Spanish 
words—the only one of his works to be printed 
during his lifetime. His latest known com- 
position is dated 1731. In 1744 he sold his 
Sicilian estates, and died at a ripe age. 
Astorga was celebrated by his contemporaries 
for his learning in many branches of science 
and the arts. He was praised as a singer and 
a performer on the harpsichord, and was 
accounted a composer of distinction. Yet, as 
an amateur of noble birth he forebore to give 
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public exhibition of his talents. His opera 
*Dafni’ was revived at Breslau in 1726 and 
then disappeared from the stage. The Stabat 
Mater was composed in 1707 or 1708 in Rome 
or at Naples; its first known public perform- 
ance took place at Oxford in 1752 or 1753. 
The chamber cantatas exist in numerous MS. 
copies, besides the ‘Cantate da Camera’ 
(Cantatas humanas) printed at Lisbon. It 
was on these that his fame chiefly depended. 
(See Hans Volkmann, Emanuele d’ Astorga, 2 
vols., Leipzig, 1911 and 1919.) Rr ik 

ASTORGA, JEAN OLIVER yY (2nd half of 
18th cent.), a Spanish composer whose works 
were published in London. He has apparently 
no connexion with EMANUELE, Baron pD’As- 
TORGA ; the signature to the dedication of his 
op. 1 shows that he came of Spanish parents. 
He lodged ‘ at the Trunk Maker’s in Cockspur 
Street > and was under the protection of the 
fourth Earl of Abingdon (1740-99). His pub- 
lished works (B.M.) are as follows : 

1, Six sonates 4 Violon et Basse... op. 1. (1767?) 

2. Twelve Italian songs and duets for voice and harpsichord, 
with an accompaniinent fora guitar... op. 2. (17682) 

3. Six sonatas for two German flutes or two violins and a bass, 
(1769.) 

The instrumental style of Oliver y Astorga is 
that of Haydn’s youth; his writing suggests 
that he was a flautist rather than a violinist 
(see Volkmann, Hmanuele d’ Astorga, ii. 207 ff., 
Leipzig, 1919). Seb. 0; 

A TEMPO (Ital.), ‘in time.’ When the 
time of a piece has been changed, either tempor- 
arily by an ad libitum, a piacere, etc., or for 
a longer period by a piu lento, pix allegro, or 
some similar term, the indication a tempo shows 
that the rate of speed is again to be that of the 
beginning of the movement. 

ATFIELD, Jonny, an 18th-century English 
song composer. His songs, published in Lon- 
don between 1735 and 1750, were: ‘ Arise, 
brave Britons all,’ words by Webb; ‘Comus’ 
Court,’ words by Howard; ‘ Cupid’s power 
restor’'d’; ‘Gin e’er I’se in Love,’ a Scotch 
song; *’Tis true, my Celia, thou art fair.’ 

BE. v. d. 8. 

ATHALIA, oratorio; words by Humphreys ; 
music by Handel. Produced Oxford, July 10, 
1733; revived by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
June 20, 1845. The score was completed June 
7, 1733. 

ATKINS, Str Ivor Ancernon, Mus.D., 
F.S.A. (6. Cardiff, Nov. 29, 1869), organist of 
Worcester Cathedral and conductor of the 
Three Choirs Festival held triennially at 
Worcester. 

His father, Frederick Atkins, was organist of 
St. John’s Church, Cardiff, so that the boy was 
brought up in musical surroundings. Later, as 
a pupil of G. R. Sinclair, he served as assistant 


organist in the cathedrals of Truro (1885) and 


Hereford (1890), and subsequently became 
organist of Ludlow parish church (1893). In 
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1897 Atkins was appointed organist and master 
of the choristers of Worcester Cathedral, an 
appointment of greater importance than many 
English cathedral organistships because it 
carries with it the duty of conducting the Three 
Choirs Festival. Atkins’s experience as a 
parish church organist had given him few 
opportunities of handling an orchestra and of 
conducting on a large scale, and his perform- 
ance in this capacity at his first Worcester 
Festival (1899) was adversely criticised. It is, 
however, as conductor of this festival that he 
has since done his most distinguished work. 
At the festival of 1902 he made a point of in- 
cluding important orchestral works in the pro- 
gramme, introducing, among other things, 
Strauss’s ‘ Tod und Verklarung,’ then compara- 
tively little known in England. In this and 
the subsequent festivals up to 1911 he gave 
many important works (see THREE CHOIRS 
Festiva), both choral and orchestral, with a 
success which fully established his reputation as 
conductor and organiser. After the war he was 
responsible for the revival of the festivals (1920), 
a public service which earned him the honour 
of knighthood. 

The most important of his compositions is a 
‘Hymn of Faith,’ for soli, chorus and orchestra 
(words arranged by Sir Edward Elgar), pro- 
duced at Worcester 1905 and repeated there in 
1920. Slighter festival works, church music 
and songs (some of the last are frequently 
performed) are all of excellent quality if not 
strikingly original. His edition (with Sir 
Edward Elgar) of Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew Passion’ 
(Novello, 1911) has become a standard one. A 
pamphlet on Organists of Worcester Cathedral 
(Mitchell, Hughes & Clarke) is the product 
of careful research in the archives of the 
cathedral. C. 

ATONALITY, see Tonatiry ; Harmony. 

ATTACCA (Ital.), ‘ begin,’ when placed at 
the end of a movement—as the Scherzo of 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony, signifies that 
no pause is to be made, but that the next 
movement is to be joined immediately to the 
preceding. 

ATTACCO, verbal substantive, from (Ital.) 
attacare, ‘ to unite,’ ‘ to bind together,’ a short 
phrase, treated as a point of imitation; and 
employed, either as the subject of a fugue, as a 
subordinate element introduced for the purpose 
of increasing the interest of its development, as 
a leading feature in a motet, madrigal, full 
anthem, or other choral composition, or as a 
means of relieving the monotony of an other- 
wise too homogeneous partsong. 

A striking instance of its employment as the 
subject of a fugue will be found in book ii. No. 
3, Das wohltemperirte Clavier. (See ANDA- 
MENTO and SOGGETTO.) WwW. S. R. 

ATTACK, a technical expression for decision 
and spirit in beginning a phrase or passage. 
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An orchestra or performer is said to be ‘ want- 
ing in attack’ when there is no firmness and 
precision in their style of taking up the points 
of the music. This applies especially to quick 
tempo. It is equivalent to the coup darchet, 
once so much exaggerated in the Paris orches- 
tras, and of which Mozart makes such game 
(Letter, June 12, 1778). 

The chef d’attaque in France is a name for 
the leader of the first violins, or what we in 
England call the leader of the orchestra. (See 
LEADER.) 

ATTAINGNANT (AtaiGnant, ATIGNANT, 
ATTAIGNANT, ATTEIGNANT, ATTINGENO (Lat.)), 
PIERRE, a music printer of Paris in the 2nd 
quarter of the 16th century, ‘ demourant en 
la rue de la Harpe devant le bout de la rue 
Mathurins prés de léglise de Sainct Cosme.’ 
He hired the printing material of Jean de la 
Roche. He married one of the daughters of 
the printer, Philippe Pigonchet, and succeeded 
his father-in-law. He is said to have been the 
first in Paris to print music from movable types, 
using the newly devised type of Pierre Hautin, 
in which fragments of the stave were for the 
first time combined with the note. His first 
printed book was a Breviarium Noviomense 
(1525). In an Avignon catalogue of 1778 a 
‘Chansons nouvelles de musique a& quatre 
parties > of 1527 is cited as a publication of 
Attaingnant, but the earliest dated. book now 
extant bearing his imprint is ‘ Trente et quatre 
chansons musicales & quatre parties,’ of which 
there is a copy in the National Library at Paris, 
dated Jan. 23, 1528, from which year he began 
his musical series. 

A list of Attaingnant’s publications is given 
in Q.-L. They are very numerous and include, 
besides detached collections of songs, motets 
and masses, An Introduction to the Lute, 
(1529), 18 basse-dances in tablature for the 
lute (1529), 9 basse-dances, 2 branles, 25 
pavans and 15 galliards (1530), a splendid 
folio volume containing 7 books of masses 
(1532), 13 books of motets (1534-35) and 35 
books of songs (1539-49). This last series 
contains no fewer than 927 songs in four 
parts by French and Flemish composers. 
There is a complete set in the Munich 
Library, from which Eitner has published 
60 selected specimens. One of the earlier 
collections, ‘ Trente et une chansons musicales 
& quatre parties ’ (1529), has been reprinted by 
Henry Expert in the series entitled ‘Les 
Maitres Musiciens de ]a Renaissance Frangaise.’ 
Of the collections printed (1530-31), 4 books 
have been issued by E. Bernoulli as ‘ Chansons 
und Tianze’ (facsimile), Munich, 1914. Two 
books containing organ music appeared in one 
volume (1925), with a study in French by 
Mme. Y. Rihouét. All the leading composers of 
the Franco-Flemish period, Arcadelt, Certon, 
Clemens non papa, Consilium, Courtois, Fevin, 
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. Gombert, Jacotin, Jannequin, Josquin, Le 
Jeune, Mouton, Richafort, Sandrin, Sermisy, 
Willart and many others, are represented in 
Attaingnant’s collections, attesting the influ- 
ence of that school on contemporary production. 
The latest date appearing on his title-pages is 
Dec. 3, 1549, and on the 20th of the following 
January Nicholas du Chemin issued the first 
of his series of ‘Chansons & quatre parties.’ 
There is, however, no certain evidence of 
Attaingnant’s death before 1553, in which year 
his widow’s name appears on the title-page of 
a collection of songs. 


Brsu.—GerorGES LEPREUX, Gallia typographica—Supp. No. 1 to 
Revue des Bibliothéques—Série Parisienne, vol. i. pt. 1, pp. 57-63, 
Paris, 1911; Yvonne Risover, Note Bibliographique sur Attain- 
gnant, Revue de Musicologie, 1924, No. 10. 
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ATTAQUE DU MOULIN, L’, opera in 3 
acts; libretto by Louis Gallet, founded on a 
story in Zola’s Soirées de Meudon; music by 
Bruneau. Produced Opéra-Comique, Paris, 
Noy. 23, 1893 (the action of the piece being 
transferred from the period of the war with 
Germany to the Napoleonic period) ; at Covent 
Garden (with the action restored to the proper 
date), July 4, 1894; in English, Carl Rosa Co., 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Mar. 1915. 

ATTERBURY, Lurrman (d. Marshem St., 
Westminster, June 11, 1796), originally a car- 
penter, became one of the musicians-in-ordinary 
to George ITI., and composed numerous catches 
and glees. Between 1778 and 1780 he obtained 
from the Catch Club prizes for 3 glees and 2 
catches. He also composed an oratorio called 
*Goliah,’ which was performed for the first 
time at the Haymarket Theatre on May 5, 
1773, being announced as ‘ for that night only.’ 
It was again performed in West Wycombe 
church on Aug. 13, 1775, on the occasion of the 
singular ceremony of depositing the heart of 
Paul Whitehead, the politician and versifier, 
enclosed in a marble urn, as directed by his 
will, in the mausoleum there of his patron, 
Lord Le Despencer. 

Atterbury sang in the Handel Commemora- 
tion of 1784, and about 1790 he published ‘A 
Collection of Twelve Glees, Rounds,’ ete. 
Eleven glees and 19 catches by him are included 
in Warren’s collections. His glee, ‘Come, let 
us all a-Maying go,’ still retains its popularity. 
He died during one of a series of concerts given 
in aid of his reduced finances. W. H. H. 

ATTEY, Joun (d. Ross, c. 1640), was the last 
of the English school of lutenist song-writers, 
and the work by which he is remembered 
appeared ten years later than others of its kind 
by his contemporaries. This was his ‘ First 
Booke of Ayres of Foure Parts, with Tableture 
for the Lute ’ (1622). On the title-page of this 
work he calls himself ‘ Gentleman and Practi- 
tioner of Musicke,’ and the dedication is to the 
Karl and Countess of Bridgewater. It contains 
14 songs in four parts, which may be sung 
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either as solos by a single voice, accompanied 
by the lute, or the lute and bass-viol; or as 
partsongs for four voices. It is noteworthy 
that in adopting this alternative arrangement 
Attey wasreverting to the method of Dowland’s 
‘First Book of Ayres,’ published in 1697. 
The intervening composers of the school had 
for the most part dropped the partsong 
arrangement, and published their songs for solo 
voice with instrumental accompaniment. 

Attey published no second collection. 

E. F. R., with addns. 

AT THE BOAR’S HEAD, a musical inter- 
lude in one act; libretto taken from Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Henry IV.’, music by Gustav Holst. 
Produced by B.N.O.C., Opera House, Man- 
chester, Apr. 3, 1925. See ‘ Falstaff’ and 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ for other operas 
dealing with the character of Falstaff. 

ATTWOOD, Tuomas (6. London, Nov. 23, 
1765; d. Chelsea, Mar. 24, 1838), organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and composer of church 
music as well as of more or less ephemeral 
music for the stage, was the son of a trumpeter, 
viola-player, and coal-merchant. 

At nine years of age he became a chorister in 
the Chapel Royal, where he had for his masters 
successively Dr. Nares and Dr. Ayrton. In his 
sixteenth year, performing in a concert at 
Buckingham House, he attracted the attention 
of the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), 
who sent him to Italy to study. In 1783 he 
went to Naples, where he remained for two 
years under the tuition of Filippo Cinque 
and Gaetano Latilla. From Naples he went 
to Vienna, and studied under Mozart—who 
expressed a highly favourable opinion of his 
talent (Kelly’s Reminiscences, i. 228)—until 
Feb. 1787, when he accompanied the Storaces 
to England. He became organist (or more 
probably deputy to F. C. Reinhold, organist) 
of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, and a 
member of the Prince of Wales’s chamber band. 
He was appointed musical instructor to the 
Duchess of York in 1791, and to the Princess of 
Wales in 1795. In 1796, on the decease of 
John Jones, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Attwood became his successor; and in June 
1796, on the death of Dr. Dupuis, he was 
appointed composer to the Chapel Royal. In 
1821 he was nominated organist of George IV.’s 
private chapel at Brighton. Attwood was one 
of the original members of the Philharmonic 
Society on its establishment in 1813, was 
treasurer in 1820, and for some years occasion- 
ally conducted its concerts. On the founda- 
tion of the R.A.M. in 1823, he was one of the 
professors. In 1836, on the decease of John 
Stafford Smith, he succeeded him as organist 
of the Chapel Royal. Attwood died at his 
residence in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, under the organ. 

In the early part of his life Attwood was 
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much engaged in dramatic composition, in 
which he was very successful. 

The pieces set by him were : 

The Prisoner, 1792; The Mariners, 1793; Caernarvon Castle, 
1793; The Adopted Child, 1795; The Poor Sailor, 1795; The 
Smugglers, 1796; he Mouth of the Nile, 1798; The Devil of a 
Lover, 1798; A Day at Rome, 1799; The Castle of Sorrento, 1799; 
The Red Cross Knights, 1799; The Old Clothesman, 1799; The 
Magic Oak, 1799; True Friends, 1800 ; Harlequin’s Tour, 1800 ; The 
Domination of Fancy, 1800; The Escapes, or the Water Carrier 
(partly selected from Cherubini’s ‘Les Deux Journées,’ and partly 
original), 1801; St. David’s Day, 1801; Il Bondocani, 1802; Adrian 
and Orilla, 1806. and The Curfew, 1807; Elphin Boy, 1817. He 
also contributed two songs to ‘Guy Mannering,’ 1816, 


Later in life Attwood devoted his attention 
more to cathedral music. A volume of his 
church compositions, containing 4 services, 8 
anthems, and 9 chants, was published about 
15 years after his death, under the editorship 
of his godson, Dr. Thomas Attwood WALMISLEY. 
Besides these compositions Attwood produced 
a fifth service in B flat (unpublished), two 
anthems with orchestral accompaniments; one, 
‘IT was glad’ (a remarkably fine composition), 
for the coronation of George IV., and the other, 
‘O Lord, grant the King a long life,’ for that 
of William IV.; and he had begun a third, 
intended for the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
when his career was closed by death. Nine 
other anthems are mentioned in the long and 
valuable article in Mus. T'., 1900, p. 788, ete. 
His setting of the hymn ‘ Come, Holy Ghost’ 
still holds a worthy place in the music of the 
English Church. 

Attwood produced many sonatas and lessons 
for the pianoforte, and numerous songs and 
glees. Of his songs, ‘The Soldier’s Dream’ 
long maintained its popularity; and of his 
glees, ‘In peace Love tunes the shepherd’s 
reed,’ and ‘To all that breathe the air of 
Heaven,’ were long popular among admirers of 
that species of music. Attwood’s compositions 
are distinguished by purity and taste as well as 
by force and expression. 

It is interesting to notice that Attwood, a 
favourite pupil of Mozart, was one of the first 
among English musicians to recognise the genius 
of the young Mendelssohn. A friendship sprang 
up between the two composers which was only 
broken by the death of the elder. Several of 
Mendelssohn’s published letters were written 
from Attwood’s villa at Norwood, his three 
Preludes and Fugues for the organ are dedicated 
to him, and the autograph of a Kyrie in A 
minor is inscribed ‘ For Mr. Attwood; Berlin, 
March 24, 1833.’ W. H. H., with addns. 

AUBADE, a French term (from aube, ‘ the 
dawn’), the counterpart of nocturne or sere- 
nade. It was originally applied to music per- 
formed in the morning, and apparently to 
concerted music (Littré); this condition is 
fulfilled in Lalo’s charming work in G minor for 
5 wind instruments and 5 strings. Stephen 
Heller and Schulhoff have written pianoforte 
pieces bearing this title. 

AUBER, Dante FrANcots Esprit (5. Caen, 
Jan. 29, 1782; d. Paris, May 12, 1871), a 
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famous operatic composer. At the age of 
eleven Auber wrote a number of ballads and 
‘Romances,’ one of which, ‘ Bonjour,’ is said 
to have been very popular at the time. A few 
years later we find him in London, nominally 
as commercial clerk, but in reality more than 
ever devoted to his art. Here also his vocal 
compositions are said to have met with great 
success in fashionable drawing-rooms; his 
personal timidity, however—a featuré of his 
character which remained to him during his 
whole life—prevented the young artist from 
reaping the full benefit of his precocious gifts. 
In consequence of the breach of the Treaty of 
Amiens (1804) Auber had to leave England, and 
on his return to Paris we hear nothing more of 
his commercial pursuits. Music had now en- 
grossed all his thoughts and faculties. His 
début as an instrumental composer was accom- 
panied by somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
Auber had become acquainted with Lamarre, a 
violoncello-player of considerable reputation ; 
and to suit the peculiar style of his friend, our 
composer wrote 4 concertos for his instrument, 
which originally appeared under Lamarre’s 
name, but the real authorship of which soon 
transpired. The reputation thus acquired 
Auber increased by a violin concerto written 
for and first played by Mazas at the Conserva- 
toire with signal success ; it was introduced to 
London by Sainton. His first attempt at 
dramatic composition was of a very modest 
kind. It consisted in the resetting of an old 
libretto of Monvel, already put to music by 
Deyéde, ‘ L’Erreur d’un moment,’ as a comic 
opera in one act (1805). As his next works, we 
mention an opera ‘ Couvin’ (1812), a Mass 
written for the private chapel of the Prince de 
Chimay, from which the beautiful a cappella 
prayer in ‘ Masaniello’ is taken. His first 
opera publicly performed was ‘Le Séjour 
militaire,’ 1813, at the Théatre Feydeau. Its 
reception was anything but favourable, and 
for six years he refrained from repeating the 
attempt. His second opera, ‘ Le Testament, 
ou les Billets-doux,’ brought out at the Opéra- 
Comique in 1819, proved again unsuccessful, 
but Auber was now too certain of his vocation 
to be silenced by a momentary disappointment. 
He immediately set to work again, and his next 
opera, ‘ La Bergére chatelaine,’ first performed 
in 1820, to a great extent realised his bold 
expectations of ultimate success. The climax 
and duration of this success were founded on 
Auber’s friendship and artistic alliance with 
Scribe, one of the most skilful librettists of 
modern times. To this union, which lasted un- 
broken till Secribe’s death, a great number 
of both comic and serious operas owe their 
existence, not all equal in value and beauty, 
but all evincing in various degrees the 
inexhaustible productive power of their joint 
authors. The list of his operas and opéras- 
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comiques, as given by Charles Malherbe, is a3 } d’Avenel’ in Boieldieu’s ‘Dame Blanche,” 


follows : 


*‘L’Erreur d’un moment’ (1805). |‘ Les Chaperons blanes’ (1836). 
Score not printed. ‘L'Ambassadrice’ (1836). 
*Couvin’ (1812). not} ‘ Le Domino noir’ (1837). 
printed. ‘Le Lac des fées’ (1839). 
‘Le Séjour militaire’ (1813). ‘ Zanetta’ (1840). 
‘Le Testament’ (1819). ‘Les Diamants de la couronne’ 
‘ La Bergére chAtelaine’ (1820). (1841). 
‘Emma’ (1821). ‘Le Due d’Olonne’ (1842). 
* Leicester’ (1823). ‘La Part du Diable’ (1843). given 
‘La Neige’ (1823). in Germany either under the 
‘Vendéme Espagne’ (1823), with| title of ‘Carlo Broschi’ or as 
Hérold. ‘Teufel’s Antheil.’ 
‘Les Trois Genres’ (1824), with] ‘ La Siréne’ (1844). 
Boieldieu, ‘La Barcarolle’ (1845). 
* Le Coricert 4 la Cour ’ (1824), ‘ Huydée’ (1847). 
* Léocadie’ (1824). ‘L’Enfant prodigue’ (1850). 
* Fiorella’ (1826). ‘ Zerline’ (1851). 
‘La Muette de Portici’ (1828). ‘Marco Spada’ (1852). 
‘La Fiancée’ (1829). 
‘Fra Diavolo’ (1830). 
‘Le Dieu et la Bayadére’ (1830). 
‘Le Philtre’ (1831). ‘Le Cheval de bronze’ (opera) 
‘La Marquise de Brinvilliers’} (1857). 
(1831), with 8 other composers. | ‘ La Circassienne’ (1861). 
‘Le Serment’ (1832). 
‘Gustave IIT’ (1833). 
* Lestocq’ (1834). 
‘ Le Cheval de bronze’ (1835). (1868). 
* Actéon’ (1836). ‘Réve d’amour’ (1869). 


In 1857 ‘Le Cheval de bronze’ was ex- 
panded into a grand opera and ‘ Marco Spada ’ 
into a ballet. 

About Auber’s life little remains to be added. 
He succeeded Gossec as member of the Académie 
in 1829; and he received marks of highest 
distinction from his own and foreign sovereigns. 
Louis Philippe made him director of the Con- 
servatoire in 1842, a post which he held till his 
death, and Napoleon III. added the dignity 
of imperial maitre de chapelle in 1857. His 
‘Magenta,’ a victory song, was performed at 
the opera in 1859. He, however, never acted 
as conductor, perhaps owing to the timidity 
already alluded to. Indeed he never was 
present at the performance of his own works. 
When questioned about this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, he is said to have returned the 
characteristic answer, ‘Si j’assistais & un de 
mes ouvrages, je n’écrirais de ma vie une note 
de musique.’ His habits were gentle and 
benevolent, slightly tinged with epicureanism. 
He was a thorough Parisian, and the bon-mots 
related of him are legion. A useful memoir by 
Ad. Kohut appeared in 1895. 

Auber’s position in the history of his art may 
be defined as that of the last great representa- 
tive of opéra-comique. In such works as ‘ Le 
Macon’ or ‘ Les Diamants de la Couronne,’ 
Auber has rendered the chivalrous grace, the 
verve, and amorous sweetness of French feeling 
in a manner both charming and essentially 
national. It is here that he proves himself to 
be the legitimate follower of Boieldieu and the 
more than equal of Hérold and Adam. With 
these masters Auber shares the charm of melody 
founded on the simple grace of the popular 
chanson, the piquancy of rhythm and the care 
bestowed upon the distinct enunciation of the 
words characteristic of the French School. We 
have purposely cited the ‘ Diamants de la 
Couronne’ as evincing the charm of French 
feeling, although the scene of that opera is laid 
in Portugal. Like George Brown and the ‘ tribu 


Score 


‘Jenny Bell’ (1855). 
‘Manon Lescaut’ (1856). 
‘Marco Spada’ (ballet) (1857), 


(1864). 
.|‘Le Premier Jour de bonheur’ 


‘La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe’. 


Auber’s Portuguese are in reality Frenchmen in 
disguise. In comparing Auber’s individual 
merits with those of other masters of his school, 
of Boieldieu, for instance, we should say that 
he surpasses them all in brilliancy of orchestral 
effects. He is, on the other hand, decidedly 
inferior to the last-mentioned composer as 
regards the structure of his concerted pieces. 
His ensembles are frequently slight in construc- 
tion; his style indeed may be designated as 
essentially homophonous ; but he is (perhaps 
for the same reason) a master in the art of 
delineating a character by touches of subtlest 
refinement. 

Amongst his serious operas one work more 
than any other contributed to its author’s 
Kuropean reputation; it differs so entirely 
from Auber’s usual style that without the most 
indubitable proofs one would hardly believe it 
to be written by the graceful and melodious but 
anything but passionately grand composer of 
‘Le Dieu et la Bayadére’ or ‘ Le Cheval de 
bronze.’ We are speaking of.‘ La Muette de 
Portici,” in England commonly called, after 
its chief hero, “ Masaniello.’ Auber’s style in 
‘Masaniello ’ is indeed as different as can be 
imagined from his usual elegant but somewhat 
frigid mode of utterance, founded on Boieldieu 
with a strong admixture of Rossini. Wagner 
acknowledged in this opera ‘ the bold effects in 
the instrumentation, particularly in the treat- 
ment of the strings, the drastic grouping of the 
choral masses which here, for the first time, take 
an important part in the action, no less than 
original harmonies and happy strokes of drama- 
tic characterisation.’ Various conjectures have 
been propounded to account for this singular 
and unique flight of inspiration. It has been 
said, for instance, thatthe most stirring melodies 
of the opera are of popular Neapolitan origin, 
but this was contradicted emphatically by the 
composer himself. The solution of the enigma 
seems to us to lie in the thoroughly revolu- 
tionised feeling of the time (1828), which two 
years afterwards was to explode the established 
governments of France and other countries. 
This opera was indeed destined to become 
historically connected with the popular move- 
ment of that eventful period. It is well known 
that the riots in Brussels began after a perform- 
ance of ‘La Muette de Portici’ (Aug. 25, 1830), 
which drove the Dutch out of the country, and 
thus in a manner acted the part of ‘ Lillibur- 
lero.’ There is a sad significance in the fact 
that the death of the author of this revolution- 
ary inspiration was surrounded and indeed 
partly caused by the terrors of the Paris 
Commune. 

Brsu. —CHARLES MALHERBE, Auber (Les Musiciens célebres), 


Paris, with a complete bibliography of Auber’s works, LIONEL 
Davurrac, La Psychologie dans Uopéra fra icaise (Auber, Rossini, 
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AUBERT, (1) Jacquss (‘ le vieux ’) (0. circa 
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1683; d. Belleville near Paris, May 17 or 18,! 
1753), eminent violinist and a composer, a 
pupil of the violinist J. B. Senallié, was, 
from 1719, leader of the band and intendant of 
the Duke of Bourbon’s private music. One of 
the King’s 24 violins (1727), he entered the 
orchestra of the Opéra the following year as 
first violin, retiring in 1752. His name ap- 
peared on the programmes of the Concert 
Spirituel from 1729 to 1740. A very prolific 
composer, his astonishing facility led him to 
compose a considerable number of instrumental 
works (33 printed numbers) ; 5 books of violin 
sonatas with a bass, 12 ‘ Suites de concerts de 
symphonie,’ various pieces for musette, flute, 
oboe, viols, etc., ‘Jolis Airs’ for 2 violins, ‘ La 
Reine des Péris’ (1725) played at the Opéra, 
ballets. His 10 concertos for 4 violins and a 
bass (1735, 1739), though influenced by Italian 
models, were the first ones written by a French- 
man. 

His eldest son and pupil, (2) Louis (6. Paris, 
May 15, 1720; d. circa 1800), belonged to the 
Opéra orchestra as violinist and as second 
conductor from 1731-74. He was also violin- 
teacher. His violin sonatas with a bass (1750), 
and ‘ Simphonies & quatre ’ for 3 violins and a 
bass (1752) show Italian influences specially in 
the treatment of themes. 


Brisi.—LIONEL DE LA LAURENCIE, L’ Le francaise de violon de 
Lully a Viotti, vols. i. and ii., Paris, 1929-93 Melee: 


AUBERT, Lovrs Francois Marie 
(6. Paramé, Ille-et-Vilaine, Feb. 19, 1877), com- 
poser, was sent to the Paris Conservatoire 
before the age of ten. There he won successive 
prizes for elementary theory, piano, harmony ; 
sight-reading and transposition. He studied the 
piano under Diémer, harmony under Lavignac, 
and composition under Gabriel Fauré. Until 
his voice broke, he sang at the services of 
the Madeleine, and possessing a_ beautiful 
soprano voice and exceptional musical gifts, 
he was induced to fulfil, at the same time, a 
similar engagement at another church, the 
Trinité. For a short time he studied the organ 
with Widor, but evincing no great liking for 
that instrument, he soon abandoned it. 

The earliest work that can be dated is a song 
‘Sous bois,’ written in 1892. This was fol- 
lowed by a number of other smaller works, 
chiefly piano pieces and songs full of conflicting 
influences, such as those of Franck, Schumann, 
Chausson and Fauré, but already showing 
traces of a certain elegance and finish. Among 
them is a ‘ Vieille Chanson espagnole’ ( 1894), 
which foreshadows his later happy treatment 
of Spanish subjects. In 1896 he wrote the song 
cycle ‘Rimes tendres,’ which has been pub- 
lished, a distinction that was not shared by the 
cantata ‘ Les Noces d’Apollon et d’Uranie,’ of 
1897. Two small pieces of church music, ‘ O 
Salutaris ’ and ‘ Pie Jesu,’ belong to 1898. 


1 Burial, May 19, 
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Among the first works which drew the atten- 
tion of the French public and press to the 
talent of Aubert was the ‘ Fantaisie ’ for piano 
and orchestra, composed in 1899, and produced 
at the Colonne Concerts in 1901, with Diémer 
at the piano. But already in 1900, the ‘ Suite 
bréve ’ for two pianos (orchestrated and revised 
in 1913) attracted some notice at the Paris 
Exhibition. The same year saw the comple- 
tion of the well-known song, ‘ La Lettre,’ and 
of the ‘Trois Esquisses’ for piano, originally 
intended as sight-reading tests for Diémer’s 
class. 

From the opening of the 20th century 
onward, Aubert devoted himself more and 
more exclusively to composition, almost com- 
pletely neglecting a pianist’s career which had 
hitherto brought him frequently on the con- 
cert platform, both as soloist and chamber- 
music player. In 1902 he essayed a more 
ambitious work than he had so far produced, 
‘La Légende du Sang,’ a curious series of 
historical scenes, for recitation, chorus and 
orchestra, which, with the exception of one — 
scene, has remained unpublished. This 
proved an unsuccessful experiment; but four 
works of more or less ambitious dimen- 
sions were more fortunate during the next 
two years: ‘Les Cloches,’ for mezzo-soprano 
and chorus; incidental music for a play by 
Jean Bertheroy, entitled ‘La Moisson’; and 
two ballets, ‘ La Momie’ (produced in Paris in 
1903) and ‘ Chrysothémis ’ (staged at Vichy in 
1904). 

The next six years (1904-10) were mainly 
occupied by the composition of the opera, * La 
Torét bleue,’ the libretto of which, by Jacques 
Cheneviére, is based on some familiar fairy- 
tales whose characters and incidents are charm- 
ingly and adroitly blended into a harmonious 
whole. The work has a certain delicacy and 
restrained grace which precludes it from any 
sensational success, and its undoubtedly great 
poetical qualities are a little pale and devoid of 
pronounced individuality. ‘The composer did 
not succeed in having the opera staged in his 
own country, but it was eventually produced at 
Boston, U.S.A., on Mar. 8, 1913, and very 
favourably received. During the composition 
of the opera only one work of some import- 
ance, the song cycle ‘ Crépuscules d’automne’ 
(1908), appeared. 

The Spanish phase in Aubert found a more 
mature expression in a song with orchestral 
accompaniment, ‘ Nuit mauresque,’ written in 
1911, which in its turn proved almost in the 
nature of a sketch in comparison with the 
symphonic poem ‘ Habanera,’ produced at the 
Pasdeloup Concert of Mar. 23, 1919. This 
work was acclaimed by the French press as the 
most complete expression of Aubert’s person- 
ality up to that time, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the ‘Six Poémes arabes’ for voice 
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and orchestra (or piano) to poems by fF. 
Toussaint. 

Two important later works by Aubert are 
the three brilliant and picturesque piano pieces 
entitled ‘ Sillages ’ (1913), and a piece of church 
music, ‘Tu es Petrus,’ for chorus and organ, 
written in 1917, when the composer, unable to 
be of service in the war, yet anxious to be use- 
ful, voluntarily acted as organist and choir- 
master at the church of Saint-Hippolyte. 
Other works include a number of piano pieces 
and songs, three vocal duets, a madrigal for 
flute and piano, and some shorter choral works. 
Many of the song accompaniments have been 
orchestrated. 

Aubert has been active, not only as composer 
and pianist, but also as critic and teacher. He 
has written a T'reatise on Harmony. BE. B: 

AUBERT, Pierre FRANCOIS OLIVIER 
(6. Amiens, c. 1763; d. circa 1830), violoncellist, 
for 25 years member of the orchestra of the 
Opéra-Comique at Paris. He published two 
good instruction books for the violoncello at a 
time when a work of that kind was much 
needed. He wrote also études, duets and 
sonatas for violoncello, and a pamphlet en- 
titled Histoire abrégée de la musique ancienne 
et moderne, 1827. M. L. P. 

AUBERY DU BOULLEY, Prupent Louis 
(6b. Verneuil, Eure, Dec. 9, 1796; d. there, 
Feb. 1870), pupil of Monsigny, Méhul and 
Cherubini, was at the Paris Conservatoire till 
1815. He composed one opera, a serenade for 
orchestra, chamber music, PF. pieces, songs, 
a guitar-tutor, a Grammaire musicale (1830), 
Des Associations musicales en France (1839), 
La Société Phitharmonique de 0 Eure (1859). 

Brsu.—J. DE l’Avre, A. du Boulley, 1896. 

AUBRY, see JEAN-AUBRY. 

AUBRY, Pierre (b. Paris, Feb. 14, 1874; 
d. Dieppe, Aug. 31, 1910), a distinguished 
musical paleographer in the domain of medi- 
zval music, orientalist, and lecturer on musical 
history at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales 
at Paris. He wrote Huit Chants héroiques de 
Pancienne France (1896), Mélanges de musico- 
logie critique, Hssais de musicologie comparée, 
and many more important works. Many medi- 
zval systems of melody notation were first 
made known by Aubry. (See TROUVERE.) 

AUDRAN, Epmonp (b. Lyons, Apr. 11, 
1842 ; d. Tierceville, Aug. 17, 1901), a composer 
of light opera, son of Marius Audran (1816-57), 
composer and tenor singer. 

Educated at the Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris, 
he obtained in 1859 the prize for composition. 
In 1861 he became organist of the church of 
St. Joseph, Marseilles. His compositions in- 
clude a Funeral March on the death of Meyer- 
beer, played at the Grand Theatre, Marseilles ; 
a Mass produced in 1873 at the above church, 
and later at St. Eustache, Paris; a motet, 
‘ Adoro te,’ Paris (1882); ‘Cour d’Amour,’ 
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song in Provencal dialect, and other songs. 
He made his name, however, principally as an 
‘opéra bouffe’® composer, and among such 
works some had very wide popularity, especially 
* La Mascotte,’ played 1700 times in Paris alone 
up to 1897. 

The following is a summary of Audran’s 
operas : 


“L’Ours et le pacha,’ Marseilles (1862), his first work, founded 
on Scribe’s well-known vaudeville of that name; ‘ La Chercheuse 
desprit,’ Marseilles (1864), revived at the Bouffes, 1852, a new 
setting of an opera of Favart (1741) ; ‘Le Grand Mogol,’ Marseilles 
(1876), at Gaité, Paris (Sept. 19) ; in English, at the Comedy 
Theatre, London (Nov. 17, 1884); ‘Les Noces d’Olivette,’ Boutles 
(Nov. 13, 1879); in English at the Strand as ‘Olivette’ (Sept. 18, 
1880); ‘ La Mascotte,’ Bouffes (Dec. 29, 1880); in English (Sept. 19) 
at Brighton and (Oct. 15, 1881) at the Comedy Theatre; ‘Gillette 
de Narbonne,’ Bouffes (Nov. 11, 1882), plot founded on Boccaccio; 
and ‘ La Cigale et le fourmi,’ Gaité (Oct. 30, 1886); in English, 
Lyric Theatre (Oct. 9, 1890) ; ‘ Miss Helyett’ (1890); in English as 
‘Miss Decima,’ Criterion (July 23, 1891); ‘L’CGiuf rouge’ (1890); 
‘L’Oncle Célestin’ (1891); ‘Article de Paris’ (1892); ‘Sainte 
Freya’ (1892); ‘Madame Suzette’ (1893); ‘Mon Prince’ (1893) ; 
‘L’Enlévement de la Toledad’ (1894); ‘La Duchesse de Ferarre’ 
(1895, not very successful); ‘ Photis’ (Geneva, 1896); ‘La Poupée’ 
(1896) ; in English at Prince of Wales’s Theatre (Feb. 24, 1897); 
“Monsieur Lohengrin’ (1896); ‘ Les Petites Femmes’ (1897); ‘Le 
Curé Vincent’ (1901) posthumous and unsuccessful. Nel (6h 


AUER, Lroproitp (b. Veszprém, Hungary, 
June 7, 1845), an eminent violinist and still 
more eminent teacher, pupil of Ridley Kohne 
at Budapest, of Dont at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium, 1857—58, and afterwards of Joachim at 
Hanover. He was orchestral leader at Diissel- 
dorf, 1863-65, and at Hamburg, 1866-67. In 
1868 he accepted the post of violin professor at 
the Imperial Conservatorium, St. Petersburg, 
in succession to Wieniawski, and remained 
there until 1917. During this period he was an 
occasional conductor, 1885-90, of the Sym- 
phony Concerts given by the Imperial Musical 
Association, and soloist at the court of three 
Tsars, Alexander IIJ., Alexander III. and the 
unfortunate Nicholas II., by whom he was 
knighted in 1894. One of his functions as court 
violinist was the regular performance of a 
violin solo in the Ballet at the Imperial Opera 
House, for which special work he received from 
the Tsar an annual stipend equivalent to about 
£300 of our money. It was traditional at 
St. Petersburg to engage a famous violinist for 
this purpose, Auer’s predecessors being Vieux- 
temps and Wieniawski, and as a consequence 
Tchaikovsky and other composers of ballet 
music wrote some fine numbers for violin solo. 

As soloist he gave notable interpretations of 
all the classical concertos, as well as that by 
Tchaikovsky, which was composed for him, 
and was no less successful as a chamber-music 
player, appearing in London several years in 
succession at Ella’s Musical Union Concerts in 
the seventies. In St. Petersburg he founded a 
quartet of which Charles Davidov was the 
violoncellist until his (Davidov’s) death in 
1889, and since then has concentrated upon 
teaching the violin. In London he had a studio 
during the summer 1906-11, and in Dresden 
(Loschwitz) 1912-14. He left Petrograd after 
the first revolution, May 1917, toured in 
Scandinavia till Feb. 1918, when he sailed for 
New York, in which city he has since been 
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active and unprecedentedly successful as a | 
teacher. Among his pupils are to be found the | 
names of Mischa Elman, Jascha Heifetz, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Toscha Seidel, Kathleen Parlow and 
Isolde Menges. 

Like Joachim, he plays a great deal to his 
pupils during lessons, but is careful not to 
stifle individuality ; hence the variety of style 
to be noticed in the playing of the artists he 
has launched into the world. 

His works and arrangements, though not of 
major importance, are full of charm. He has 
also published Violin Playing as I teach it (New 
York, 1921) and My Long Life in Music (New 


York, 1923). Ww. W. ©. 
AUFFSCHNAIDTER (AUFSCHNAITER), 
BENEDIKT ANTON,’ Kapellmeister at the 


cathedral of Passau from c. 1695-1730, pub- 
lished ‘Cymbalum Davidis,’ vesper-psalms a 
4 v. with strings, 1729; ‘ Aquila clangens,’ 
4-part offertories with strings, 1719; “Concorsa 
discordia,’ Sonatas @ 2 violins, 2 violas, violon- 
cello (Noribg., 1695); masses and other church 
music ; 6 overtures, etc. (Hitner.) 
AUFLOSUNGSZEICHEN, the German 
name of the sign for the natural, the sharp and 
the flat, when these are used to restore the 
original notes after their temporary alteration 
by means of ACCIDENTALS (q.v.) M. 
AUFTAKT (Ger.). See Up-BEat ; RuytTum. 
AUGARTEN, the well-known public garden 
on the Au, or meadow, between the Danube and 
the Donau-Canal, in the Leopoldstadt suburb 
of Vienna, interesting to the musician from its 
having been, like our own Vauxhall and Rane- 
lagh, the place of performance—often first 
performance—of many a masterpiece. It was 
dedicated to the public by the Emperor Joseph 
II., and was opened Apr. 30, 1775. At first it 
appears to have been merely a wood; then a 
garden—‘ the Tuileries garden of Vienna ’— 
but after a time a concert-room was built, and 
in 1782 summer morning concerts were started 
by Martin, a well-known entrepreneur of the 
day, in association with Mozart, then at the 
height of his genius. Mozart mentions the pro- 
ject in a letter (May 18, 1782) to his father, and 
the first series of the concerts opened on May 
26, under brilliant patronage, attracted alike 
by the novelty of music so nearly in the open 
air, by the beauty of the spot, and by the 


excellence of the music announced. The enter- 
prise changed hands repeatedly, until, about 
the year 1799, the concerts were directed by 
Schuppanzigh, the violin-player, of Beethoven 
notoriety. They did not, however, maintain 
their high character or their popularity, but 
had to suffer the inevitable fate of all similar 
institutions which aim over the heads of those 
whom they wish to attract. In 1813 they were 
in the hands of the ‘ Hof-Traiteur’ and 
Wranitzky the musician. By 1830 performers 


of eminence had ceased to appear. But the 
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musical glories of the Augarten cannot be for- 
gotten. Here Mozart was to be seen and heard 
in atleast one series of concerts, at each of which 
some great symphony or concerto was doubtless 
heard for the first time; and here Beethoven pro- 
duced one (if not more) of his masterpieces 
—the Kreutzer sonata, which was played there 
(May1803) by Bridgetower and himself, the two 
first movements being read from autograph and 
copy dashed down only just before the begin- 
ning of the concert. Besides this, his first 5 
symphonies, his overtures, and 3 first pianoforte 
concertos were stock pieces in the programmes 
of the Augarten. The concerts took place on 
Thursday mornings, at the curiously early 
hour of half-past seven, and even seven. May- 
seder, Czerny, Stein, Clement, Linke, Moscheles, 
and many other great artists were heard there. 
(The above information is obtained from 
Hanslick’s Concertwesen in Wien, and Ries’s 
Notizen.) G. 

AUGENER LTD., Music Publishers, pro- 
prietors of Augener’s Edition and of The 
Monthly Musical Record (see PERIODICALS, 
Musicat), 18 Great Marlborough Street, 63 
Conduit Street, and 57 High Street, Maryle- 
bone, London, W.1. 

This business was founded at 86 Newgate 
Street as Augener & Co., in 1853, by George . 
Augener, who retired from the business in 
1910, and died Aug. 25, 1915, in his eighty- 
sixth year. In 1896 the trade name and good- 
will of Robert Cocks & Co. (q¢.v.), founded 
1823, was acquired. The business was incor- 
porated as a company, Oct. 11, 1904. 

Since 1873 the company and its predecessor 
have held the sole agency for Peters’ Edition. 
The company is assignee of all works in this 
edition which enjoy copyright protection in 
Great Britain. 

In 1878 the firm began printing its own 
publications at 6 Lexington Street, W.1; the 
premises were added to from time to time until 
1911, when a modern printing works was built 
at 287 Acton Lane, W.4. Between 1873 and 
1905 nineteen medals and certificates for ex- 
cellence were secured at various exhibitions in 
all parts of the world. 

For the last 40 years the firm has been 
particularly identified with the publication of 
educational music, and especially with piano- 
forte music, and in the last 30 years many 
volumes of music for various examining bodies 
have been published. 

The catalogue of Augener’s Edition embraces 
a very large collection of the classics, as well 
as a considerable number of works by modern 
composers ; there is also an extensive cata- 
logue of sheet music. 

AUGMENTATION. This term is used to 
express the appearance of a musical theme in 
notes of double the original value, e.g. crotchets 
for quavers, minims for crotchets, etc., and is 


AUGMENTED INTERVAL 


thus the opposite of DimInuTIon. 
quently used in fugal imitation, or canon. Dr. 
Benjamin Cooke’s celebrated canon by double 


- - ‘etc. 


men,A- - 


augmentation (engraved on his tombstone) 
begins as above, and is a salient instance. 
By ASG." 0. 
AUGMENTED INTERVAL, an _ interval 
which is extended by the addition of a semi- 
tone to its normal dimension. (See INTERVAL.) 
BoP, 
AUGUEZ, Numa (0. Saleux, on the Somme, 
1847; d. Paris, Jan. 27, 1903), eminent French 
baritone. He entered the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1867, and sang at the Opéra from 1871- 
1881; and in Italy in 1883 and 1884. 
When Lamoureux made his brief but famous 
experiment of producing ‘ Lohengrin’ at the 
Eden Théatre he sang the part of the herald 
with conspicuous success. It was at concerts 
that he made his greatest effect, and all over 
France his beautiful voice, excellent style and 
perfect diction were universally admired. He 
sang often in Paris in the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven and Berlioz’s ‘ Damnation de Faust.’ 
He was appointed one of the professors of 
singing at the Paris Conservatoire in 1899 in 
succession to Archaimbaud. G. F. 
AUGUSTINUS, AvRELIANUS, SAINT, one of 
the four great Church Fathers (b. Tagaste, 
Numidia, Nov. 13, 354; d. Hippo (now Bona), 
Aug. 28, 430). He wrote 6 books, ‘ De Musica,’ 
which are important for the understanding of 
the various metres of the early Christian period. 
St. Augustine was baptized in 387 by St. 
Ambrose, his personal friend and teacher. 
E. V. d. 8. 
AUL[, Juaw (bd. Felanitx, Mallorca, 1797; 
d. there, 1867), a Dominican monk of pre- 
cocious musical talent, who had already been 
an organist when, as a youth, he entered the 
order. On the dissolution of the Spanish 
monasteries in 1823, he wandered over Spain, 
playing the organ for a time at the Church of 
Our Lady of Atocha at Madrid. He returned 
to Mallorea ; but being expelled once more in 
1835, abandoned his Orders and became an 
organist at Gibraltar. The climate, however, 
drove him back to the Balearic Isles, where 
he spent the rest of his life in farming, varied 
by the practice of music. His works are severe 
in style and frankly monastic in feeling; a 
‘Misa de Coro,’ with organ accompaniment, 
was published recently by Noguera. His two 
operas have never been performed. J. B. T 
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AULIN, Tor (b. Stockholm, Sept. 10, 1866 ; 
d. there, Mar. 1, 1914), most distinguished of the 
Scandinavian violinists since Ole Bull, leader 
of the Royal Opera, 1889, 1902, and afterwards 
conductor of the Stockholm Kunstverein. 

He founded in 1887 the Aulin String Quartet, 
touring Russia and Germany as well as Sweden. 
His colleagues were A. G. Molander, R. Claeson, 
S. Blomguist and the pianist-composer W. 
Stenhammer. Among his compositions are an 
Orchestral Suite, ‘ Meister Oluf,’ op. 22, and 
3 violin concertos, of which one was published 
(No. 3 in C min., op. 14) ; but he is best known 
by his shorter pieces for piano and violin, some 
of which were played by Auer and Elman, dis- 
playing sound musicianship. W. W. C. 

AULOS (Gr.), generally translated flute, but 
apparently referring quite as often to a reed 
instrument. See FLUTE. 

AURELIANUS, Reomensis (c. middle of 
9th cent.), a monk of Réomé or Moutier St. 
Jean, in the diocese of Langres, who wrote 
Musica disciplina, containing the earliest in- 
formation about the melodic peculiarities of 
the 8 church-modes and the influence of the 
rhythmic structure of the text upon the con- 
struction of the melody. ‘The treatise has been 
republished in Gerbert, i. 27. Fragments are 
contained in an llth-century MS. (Ar. 77. 
B.M.) E, V. d. 8. 

AURIC, Groras (b. Lodéve, Hérault, Feb. 
15, 1899), studied first at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and afterwards at the Schola Cantorum 
under the direction of Vincent d’Indy. 

His earliest attempts at composition be- 
trayed a great admiration for the methods of 
Maurice Ravel, but when 18 years of age he 
came under the influence of Erik Satie and was, 
with Durey and Honegger, one of the original 
founders of the group which, by the subsequent 
adhesion of three others, soon became widely 
known as the ‘Six.’ The group avowed no 
common method, that of Auric, for instance, 
having some kinship with that of Poulenc, his 
contemporary, but none with those of Durey 
and Honegger, his seniors. He adopted in 
those days Satie’s precept that in simplicity lies 
nowadays the greatest audacity, and flirted for 
a time ironically with the vernacular of popular 
music (‘ Adieu, New York,’ fox-trot). Later 
compositions show this to have been a passing 
phase. Of these the work generally considered 
to be at this date the most representative is the 
overture and dances composed as incidental 
music to Les Fdcheux (Moli¢re), and subse- 
quently converted into a ballet. Although the 
frequent harshness of his polyphony is an attri- 
bute which he shares with others of Satie’s 
disciples, and he has recently been strongly in- 
fluenced by Stravinsky, his style is steadily 
developing towards an emancipated personal 
quality reflecting his musical outlook, which 
is alert, intelligent and perhaps somewhat 
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He contributes musical criticism 


sceptical. 
to the Nouvelles littéraires. 


LIST OF WORKS 


Sonas.—Trois Interludes; 8 Poémes; ‘Les Joues en feu,’ 
3 Poémes; ‘ Alphabet,’ 6 Poémes; 5 Melodies. 

Prasno.—Trois Pastorales ; ‘ Adieu, New York,’ Fox-Trot ; Sonatine. 

Piano Duget.—Chandelles romaines. 

OxcHESTRA.—Fox-Trot ; Nocturne; Suite. 

SracE.—‘ Les Noces de Gamache,’ ballet; ‘La Reine de cceur’ ; 
‘Les Facheux’; ‘Les Pélicans’; ‘Les Matelots,’ ballet ; 
incidental music to ‘Malbruck s’en va-t-en guerre’ and ‘Mariage 
de M. le Trouhadec.’ 


AURISICCHIO, Antonio (d. circa 1779), a 
composer of the Roman school, maestro di 
cappella at the Spanish chapel of 8S. Giacomo, 
Rome. He wrote masses, psalms and other 
church music, also secular vocal music. Some 
airs by him were sung in the opera ‘ Attalo,’ 
performed in London, 1758. Before his death 
he was custodian of the library of the Accademia 
di San Cecilia, Rome. Bo Vo.ds8: 

AURRESKU, see Sone, subsection SPAIN 


(5). 
AUSDRUCK, see EXPRESSION. 
AUSGEWAHLTE MADRIGALE § und 


Mehrstimmige Gesinge berithmter Meister des 
16.-17. Jahrhundert (Select Madrigalsand Part- 
songs by composers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries) is the name ofa series of 50 madrigals, 
etc., edited by W. Barclay Squire, and published 
by Breitkopf & Hartel. The series contains 
a liberal selection of English works together 
with specimens of the Flemish, Italian and 
German schools. The original texts, whether 
in English, Italian or French, are given and 
supplemented with a translation into German. 

AUSTIN, (1) Freperic (6. London, Mar. 30, 
1872), is a most versatile musician who has 
made a high reputation as baritone singer, as 
composer, and as the arranger of the music 
for the brilliant revivals of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’ and ‘ Polly.’ 

Austin comes of a musical family; his 
mother and his uncle, the late Dr. W. H. Hunt 
of Birkenhead, were his first teachers, and he 
began his career as an organist. After holding 
several church appointments he became a 
teacher of harmony, etc., at the Liverpool 
College of Music. Meantime he studied singing 
under Charles Lunn, made his début in London 
in Mar. 1902, but continued his teaching work 
at Liverpool until 1906. His fine voice and 
strong interpretative instinct soon brought him 
important engagements. He not only took 
leading parts at the old-established festivals 
(his performance in ‘ Elijah’ was much ad- 
mired), but wherever modern music was 
brought forward Austin’s aid was sought and 
given. He sang the solo part in the first 
English performances of Delius’s ‘ Seadrift’ 
(Sheffield Festival, 1908; London, 1909), and 
this was one among a number of instances in 
which his intelligent grasp of the newer music 
furthered its cause with the public. Himself a 
composer of ability he was naturally in specially 
close sympathy with contemporary English 
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composers, whose songs he sang at his own 
recitals and at many of the more important 
concerts of London. His operatic career began 
decisively in 1908 when his singing of the part 
of Gunther in Richter’s performances of ‘ The 
Ring’ in English, at Covent Garden, created a 
most favourable impression. He took import- 
ant parts in Beecham’s season at His Majesty’s 
Theatre and at Covent Garden in 1910, singing 


in such widely different works as Strauss’s 


‘Elektra,’ ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte,’ and D’Albert’s ‘ Tiefland.’ When the 
Beecham Opera Company was _ established 
(1915) he took leading bass-baritone parts in a 
wide repertory. It should also be remembered 
that he took an active share in the Glastonbury 
Festival movement (see BoucutTon). When 
‘The Beggar’s Opera’ was revived at Hammer- 
smith (June 1920) a large part of its success was 
undoubtedly due to his musical arrangement of 
the melodies and the delicate instrumentation 
for a small orchestra including the harpsichord. 
His own singing and acting as Peachum during 
the first part of its astounding ‘run’ was one of 
the best features in a brilliant cast. His work 
as arranger for the companion production of 
‘ Polly,’ two and a half years later (while ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera ’ was still running), was no less 
excellent. He did not, however, appear on the 
stage in ‘ Polly.’ He accepted the post of 
‘artistic director’ to the British NATIONAL 
OPERA COMPANY (q.v.) in 1924. 

Austin’s success in these several directions 
has tended to overshadow his work as a com- 
poser, but here too he has done serious and 
consistent work. His ‘Spring’ rhapsody for 
orchestra (Promenade Concerts, 1907) has been 
played with fair frequency, and a symphonic 
poem, ‘ Isabella,’ was produced at Liverpool 
(1909) by the Musical League, one of the many 
organisations started for the furtherance of 
British music. A symphony in E, produced at 
Queen’s Hall at one of Balfour Gardiner’s 
concerts (1913), is his most ambitious work of 
the kind. Some chamber music and songs also 
deserve mention. C. 

(2) Ernest (6. London, Dec. 31, 1874), 
brother of the above, had reached the age of 33 
years when he determined on a musical career. 
Previously he had been in the office of the 
Board of Trade and in business in the city. 
He had therefore but little definite early educa- 
tion in music, and he came to composition with 
a mind unfettered by conventions. In his large 
output there are signs that he has had to evolve 
a technical method of hisown. He has experi- 
mented over a wide range of music from 
symphonic works for orchestra to small piano 
pieces intended for the schoolroom. He has 
shown a special predilection for music based on 
old English tunes. The best known of his 
orchestral works is a set of variations for 
strings on ‘ The Vicar of Bray ’ (op. 35), which 
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was produced at a Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concert (1910). In the finale of this genial 
work other well-known tunes are introduced in 
comical rivalry with the principal one. Austin 
has compdsed much chamber music which has 
been performed in London, though most of it 
remains in manuscript. Several trios, however, 
are published, and amongst them isa ‘ Phantasy 
on Old Tunes’ (op. 65). Perhaps his most am- 
bitious experiment is a Narrative Tone-Poem 
(in 12 parts) for organ on the subject of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; but in smaller designs, for 
example, the ‘tone-stanzas’ for piano and the 
songs, he has expressed himself with more spon- 
taneity. (See B. M. S. Ann., 1920.) C. 

AUSTRAL, FiLorENcE (6. Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, Apr. 26, 1894), a dramatic soprano, 
conspicuously cost in the part of Briinn- 
hilde. 

‘Her real name is Wilson; but from childhood 
she has been known by the name of her step- 
father, Favaz. She won a scholarship at the 
Melbourne Coriservatory (1914). In 1918 she 
studied in New York with Sibella and was 
offered a contract at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, which, however, was not accepted. 
Introduced to the Grand Opera Syndicate in 
London ‘by Robert Radford, she was engaged 
for the Syndicate’s season of 1921, but that 
season was abandoned. She made her first 
appearance at Covent Garden with the British 
National Opera ‘Company on May 16, 1922, as 
Briinnhilde in ‘ The Valkyrie,’ and followed 
this with the same part in ‘ Siegfried.’ The 
exceptional beauty of her voice won her instant 
success. She added other important parts, 
notably Isolde and Aida in subsequent seasons, 
and first sang at the Handel Festival, Crystal 
Palace, in 1923 and again in 1926. s. H. P. 

AUSWAHL VORZUGLICHER MUSIK- 
WERKE, a collection of musical works in 
strict style, containing specimens by some 50 
composers ranging from Palestrina to Haydn, 
published with the countenance of the Kénig- 
liche Akademie der Kiinste of Berlin in 1840 
(8vo, Trautwein). Some copies have an appen- 
dix including a dozen additional works. 
| AUTHENTIC. Such of the ecclesiastical 
modes are called authentic as have their sounds 
comprised within an octave from the final. 
(See Mopss, Ecciestasticat. ) 

“AUVERGNE, ANTOINE D’, see DAUVERGNE. 

“AUX COUSTEAUX (Havrcousrravx), 
(Artus, ARTHUR), a musician of the 17th 
century, whose biography _ is 
According to his contemporary Gantez 
(L’Entretien des muses, 1643), he was born in 
Picardy ; others (Magnin), linked him with 
the family Auxcousteaux of Beauvais, an 
assertion which comparatively recent research 
could not prove. He is also said to have come 
from St. Quentin (Gomart). There is, how- 
‘ever, reason to connect him with the family 


uncertain. | 
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Auxcousteaux of Amiens, as he is named priest 
of the diocese of Amiens on the registers of the 
Ste.-Chapelle. He was ‘ haute-contre ’ for 13 
years in the chapel of Louis XIII., as appears 
from the preface of the French psalms of 
Godeau set to music by Auxcousteaux (1656, 
Pierre Le Petit), probably at the beginning of 
his career, 1613-27. At this last date, Fétis 
asserts he was singer at the church of Noyon. 
In any case, he occupied the post of ‘maitre 
de musique’ at the cathedral of St. Quentin 
(preface of his Latin Psalms, 1631), and that of 
‘maitre des enfants’ (1633), probably in the 
place of Jean de Burnonville, who went to the 
Ste.-Chapelle at Paris (Gomart, Notice historique 
de la cathédrale de St. Quentin). 

Auxcousteaux entered the Sainte-Chapelle, 
not as ‘maitre de musique,’ but as clerk ‘haute- 
contre,’ June 24, 1634. He became chaplain- 
in-ordinary, 1637; then was temporarily in 
charge of the precentorship, May 7, 1639. On 
May 17, 1651, he was no longer in office, but he 
obtained a canonry at the church of St. 
Jacques-de-l’Hépital on leaving the Sainte- 
Chapelle. He died in 1656, the year of the 
publication of the Psawmes de David . . . mis 
en vers francais par A. Godeau (see preface). 
His works consist of sacred music, masses, 
‘Magnificat dans tous les tons,’ Noéls, cantiques 
spirituels, chansons, etc. (see Fétis ; Q.-L.). 


Bist. — MICHEL BRENET, Les Musiciens de la Sainte - Chapelle 
du Palais (1910). Movie P: 


AVERY, Joun (d. 1808), a celebrated organ- 
builder, who built a number of instruments 
between 1775 and 1808. Nothing whatever 
is known of his career beyond the fact that 
he died while engaged in finishing the organ of 
Carlisle Cathedral. The organs he is recorded 
to have built are : 


St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 1775; Croydon 
Church, Surrey, 1794 (destroyed by fire in 1866); 
Winchester Cathedral, 1799; Christ Church, Bath, 
1800; St Margaret’s Church, Westminster, . 1804; 
Kine’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 1804 (some of the 
earlier work of Dallam’s organ was, no doubt, in- 
corporated in this instrument, but the case is the 
original one, erected by Chapman & Hartop in 
1606); Sevenoaks Church, Kent, 1798; Carlisle 
Cathedral, 1808. Eis 


AVERY BURTON, or BURNETT, see 
Burton, Avery. 

-AVILEZ, Manor. Lerréo Dx (6. Portalegre, 
beginning of 16th cent.), a Portuguese com- 
poser who became in 1625 maestro de capilla to 
the cathedral of Granada. The library of 
John IV. (destroyed in the Lisbon earthquake 
of 1755) contained works by him for 8 and 
12 voices. J. B. T. 

AVISON, CHartzs (b. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
c. 1710; d. there, May 9, 1770), an English 
musician whose name is remembered chiefly by 
a critical essay in esthetics, remarkable for 
its freedom from the accepted views of the 
time. 

When a young man Avison visited Italy for 
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the purpose of study, and after his return to 
England became a pupil of Geminiani. On 
July 12, 1736, he was appointed organist of the 
church of St. Nicholas (now the Cathedral) in 
his native town. In addition to his musical 
attainments, he was a scholar, and a man of 
some literary acquirement. In 1752 he pub- 
lished the work by which he is best known, An 
Essay on Musical Expression. It contains some 
judicious reflections on the art, and throughout 
the work we find the highest encomiums on 
Marcello and Geminiani, frequently to the dis- 
paragement of Handel. In the following year 
it was answered anonymously by Dr. W. Hayes, 
the Oxford professor, in a pamphlet entitled 
Remarks on Mr. Avison’s Essay on Musical 
Expression. Before the conclusion of the same 
year, Avison republished his Hssay ,with a reply 
to these Remarks, in which he was assisted by 
the learned Dr. Jortin, who added A Letter to 
the Author, concerning the Music of the Ancients, 
In 1757 Avison joined John Garth in editing 
an edition of Marcello’s Psalms, adapted to 
English words. He prefixed to the first volume 
a Life of Marcello, and some introductory 
remarks, 

As a composer, Avison is known, if at all, by 
his concertos. Of these he published 5 sets (50 
concertos in all) for a full band of stringed 
instruments, some quartets and trios, and 3 
volumes of sonatas for the harpsichord and 2 
violins—a species of composition little known 
in England until his time. The once favourite 
air ‘Sound the loud timbrel’ is found in one 
of the concertos. Geminiani held his pupil in 
high esteem, and in 1760 paid him a visit at 
Newcastle. Avison is buried in the churchyard 
of St. Andrew there. He was succeeded as 
organist of St. Nicholas by his son Epwarp 
(d. 1776) who was followed by Matthias 
Hamdon. (Hawkins, Hist.; Kippis, Biog. 
Brit. ; Brand, Newcastle, etc.) E. F. R. 

AVISON EDITION, the name of a collection 
of music issued under the auspices of the 
SociETY OF British COMPOSERS (q.v.). The 
publication was first undertaken by Breitkopf 
& Hartel, subsequently by Novello, and from 
1914 to the dissolution of the Society, by Cary. 
It is impossible to give a complete list of the 
edition or of the composers represented. The 
more important publications were : 


Bax, Arnold . . Fatherland, tenor solo, chorus and 
orch, 
PF. trio. 
Bell, W. H. - Arcadian Suite, full score. 
Dale, B. J. . Suite for vla. aud PF 


Sonata for PF. 

- String Quartet in 1 movement. 

. Opera, ‘Duke or Devil.’ 
Sonata, vin, and PF. 

- Swedish Variations, full score. 
Sonata, bassoon (or v’cl.) and PF, 
Four characteristic pieces, clarinet (or 

via.) and PF, 

. - ‘Grey Galloway,’ for orch., full score. 

Mackenzie, A. C. . Suite, vin. and orch., full score. 

Warner, H. Waldo . . Phantasy for string quartet, No. 2. 

Williams, R. Vaughan . ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ song-cycle, tenor 

and PP. (ad lib, string quartet). 


It may be added that some of the works in 


Gardiner, H. Balfour 
Gatty, N. C. « 


Hurlstone, W, Y. 


McEwen, J. B. 


: AXMAN 


this edition have been transferred by their 
composers to other publishers, 

AVOGLIO, Stanora, was one of those who 
accompanied Handel in his visit to Ireland, at 
the end of 1741. In the newspapers of the 
time she is called ‘ an excellent singer,’ and she 
had the honour of sharing with Mrs. Cibber the 
soprano music of ‘ Messiah’ at its first and 
succeeding performances in Dublin. Handel, 
in a letter to Jennens, Dec. 29, 1741, says— 
‘Sigt™® Avolio, which I brought with me from 
London, pleasesextraordinary.’ She sang again 
in ‘ Messiah,’ when given in London, after 
Handel’s return from Dublin, dividing the 
soprano part with Mrs. Clive. Before this time, 
she had sung with success in ‘L’ Allegro, il 
Penseroso, ed il Moderato’; and she appeared 
subsequently in ‘Semele’ and in ‘ Samson,’ 
1743. In this last she sang the famous ‘ Let 
the bright Seraphim ’ at the first performance 
of the oratorio, Feb. 18. J. M. 

AVONDANO, Prpro Antonio (b. Lis- 
bon; d. there, 1782), a Portuguese composer of 
operas and oratorios, who played the violin in 
the royal band and afterwards joined a monastic 
order. After the Lisbon earthquake of 1755 
he took an important part in the reorganisation 
of the brotherhood of Santa Cecilia, to which 
most of the musicians belonged. His father 
was Pietro Giorgio Avondano, a Genoese 
musician who settled in Lisbon. 

Among his works are : 

1. Tl Mondo della Luna (1765). Comic opera, in which the female 
parts were sung by IJtalian castrati. (Bibl. Brac Posie ; MS. score.) 

2. Il Voto de Jefte, dramma sacro... o in musica dal sig. 
Pietro Antonio Avondano, Virtuoso di oh di 8.M.F,, Lisbon, 


os (Libretto only.) 
3. Adamo ed Eva, dramma sacro, ... Lisbon, 1772. (Libretto 
(MS. Brussels, Bibl. 


ouly.) 
4. Sinfonia, for 2 vins., viola and v’cl. 
du Conservatoire.) 


Besides these, two or three scenas exist from 
unidentified operas. Avondano is also said to 
have composed pieces for the harpsichord and 
a small quantity of church music. J. B. T. 

AXMAN, Emr (b. Rataje, near Kromériz, 
Moravia, June 3, 1887), composer and critic, 
studied at a school in Kromériz, and afterwards 
the science of music at the university in Prague. 
He was a pupil of Vit. Novak for composition. 
He took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1912, and is at present (1926) the musical 
archivist of the National Museum, Prague. 

Beginning with a series of male voice 
choruses, some Moravian national songs and 
minor works for piano, he wrote among more 
important works : 

Two male choruses ‘Z vojny’ (From the war), ‘ Mésiéné noci’ 
(Moon-nights); for mixed choir, ‘ V4noce Chud¥ch’ (Christmas of 
the Poor); the song - cycles with orchestral accompaniment, 

‘Vzpomindmt’ (Remembering), ‘Duha’ (The Rainbow) ; Symphonic 
Poems, ‘Smutky a nad&je’ (Griefsand Hopes), ‘Jusno’ (Serenity); 
two sonatas for piano; (1) Appassionate, (2) ‘Pamatce velkého 


tlovtka’ (To the memory of a great man); sonatina for piano, and 
a sonata for violin and piano. 


As author and critic he wrote a series of 
essays, Moravské opery v X VIII. stol (Moravian 
operas in the 18th century); Jos. L. Zvonaf, 
and other articles, including a book entitled, 
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Morava v &eské hudbé XIX stolett (Moravia in 
the Czech music of the 19th century). B. v. 

AYLWARD, (1) THEoporg, Mus. D. (6. 1730; 
d. London, Feb. 27, 1801), a composer chiefly of 
glees and other songs. He became organist of 
Oxford Chapel, London, about 1760; of St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, in 1762; and of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, 1768. In 1769 the Catch Club 
awarded him the prize medal for his serious 
glee, ‘ A cruel fate,’ a surprising decision, as one 
of the competing compositions was Arne’s fine 
glee, ‘ Come, shepherds, we'll follow the hearse.’ 
On June 5, 1771, Aylward was appointed 
professor of music in Gresham College. In 
1784 he was nominated one of the assistant 
directors of the Commemoration of Handel. 
In 1788 he succeeded Edward Webb as organist 
and master of the choristers of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Aylward published ‘Six 
Lessons for the Organ, op. 1’; ‘ Elegies and 
Glees, op. 2’; ‘Six Songs in Harlequin’s In- 
vasion, Cymbeline, Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
etc.; and ‘ Eight Canzonets for two soprano 
voices.” Two glees and a catch by him are 
included in Warren’s collections. Hayley, the 
poet, inscribed some lines to his memory (see 
West’s Cath. Org. p. 166). He is buried at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Aylward’s great- 
great-nephew, (2) THEODORE Epwakp (O. Salis- 
bury, 1844), was a pupil of S. S. Wesley, and 
was appointed organist of Llandaff Cathedral 
in 1870, of Chichester Cathedral, 1876, and 
of St. Andrew’s Church and the Public Hall, 
Cardiff, 1886. He edited the Sarum Hymnal 
in 1870 (West’s Cath. Org. p. 24). 

W. H. H. 

AYRE, old English spelling of Arr (q.v.). 

AYRTON, the name of a family of English 
organists, two brothers and their sons who 
flourished in the 18th century. 

A certain barber-surgeon of Ripon of this 
name, who was magistrate of the borough and 
Mayor in 1760, had two sons : 

(1) Epmunp (6. Ripon, 1734; d. West- 
minster, May 22, 1808), the younger but more 
distinguished in his profession, studied with Dr. 
Nares, organist of York Minster. In 1754 he 
was elected organist, auditor and rector chori 
of the collegiate church of Southwell, where he 
remained until 1764, when he was appointed a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal. In 1767 he 
was installed as a vicar-choral of St. Paul’s, 
and in 1780 became one of the lay-clerks of 
Westminster Abbey. In 1780 he was pro- 
moted by Bishop Lowth to the office of master 
of the children of His Majesty’s chapels, on the 
resignation of Dr. Nares. In 1784 the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge created him Doctor in 
Music, and he was admitted ad ewndem by the 
University of Oxford in 1788. The anthem by 
which he obtained his degree, ‘ Begin unto my 
God with timbrels,’ was performed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, July 28, 1784, the day of general 
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thanksgiving for the termination of the Ameri- 
can revolutionary war, and was afterwards 
published in score. Ayrton’s contributions to 
the Church consist of two complete Morning 
and Evening Services, and several anthems. 
He is buried in the north cloister of West- 
minster Abbey. 

(2) WitL1AM (6. 1726; d. Feb. 2, 1799), the 
elder brother, was organist of Ripon Cathedral, 
1748-99. He was succeeded by his son, 

(3) Witt1am Francis Morratt (b. Chester, 
1750), who, appointed by the Dean and Chapter 
on June 25, 1799, retired only three years later, 
in 1802. 

(4) Nichotas Tuomas Dati (b. 1782; 
d. Oct. 24, 1822), another son of William (2), 
succeeded his brother as organist of Ripon and 
held the appointment till his death. 

(5) Witt1am (b. London, Feb. 24, 1777; 
d. Westminster, Mar. 8, 1858), son of Edmund 
(1), made some mark as a writer on musical 
subjects. He married the daughter of Dr. 
S. ARNOLD (q.v.). In the palmy days of the 
Morning Chronicle Ayrton was its honorary 
musical and literary critic from 1813-26; and 
he wrote the reviews of the Ancient Concerts 
and Philharmonic Society in the Hxaminer from 
1837-51, also gratuitously. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and an 
original member of the Atheneum Club. He 
was one of the promoters and members of the 
Philharmonic Society at its foundation in 1813, 
and subsequently a director. More than once 
he held the important post of musical director 
of the King’s Theatre, and in that capacity 
had the merit of first introducing Mozart’s 
‘Cosi fan tutte ’ and ‘ Zauberfléte ’ (1811), and 
‘Don Giovanni’ (1817) to an English audience. 
According to a writer of the period he twice, 
if not oftener, regenerated that theatre, when its 
credit was weakened by repeated failures. In 
1823 he started, in conjunction with Clowes the 
printer, the publication of the Harmonicon, a 
monthly musical periodical. This was followed 
in 1834 by the Musical Library, a collection of 
vocal and instrumental music extending to 
8 volumes. A supplement containing bio- 
graphical and critical notices, theatrical news, 
etc., was issued monthly, making 3 extra 
volumes. He wrote the musical articles for 
the Penny Cyclopedia ; the chapters on music 
in Knight’s Pictorial History of England; and 
the musical explanations for the Pvrctorial 
Shakespeare. His latest work was a well- 
chosen collection of ‘Sacred Minstrelsy,’ pub- 
lished by J. W. Parker, in 2 vols. (See 
D.N.B. and West’s Cath. Org.) 

E. F. R., with addns, 

AYTON, Fanny (b. Macclesfield, 1806), 
opera singer, was taught singing by Manielli at 
Florence, and first appeared in Italy, so success- 
fully that Ebers engaged her for the season of 
1827 at the King’s Theatre, at a salary of £500. 

L 
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She made her appearances there as Ninetta in 
‘La Gazza’ (Feb. 23), and as Fiorilla in ‘ Il 
Turco in Italia.’ In the same year she sang at 
Drury Lane in an English version of ‘ Il Turco ’ 
and as Rosetta in ‘ Love ina Village.’ In 1829 
she sang at the Birmingham Festival, and in 
opera with Malibran under Michael Costa. In 
1831 she sang again at the King’s Theatre for 
the season, as Creusa, in ‘Medea’ (Simon Mayr), 
and she played Isabel in a mutilated version of 
‘Robert’ (‘The Dzemon, or the Mystic Branch,’ 
Feb. 21, 1832), after which she disappears from 
view. A portrait of her, drawn and engraved 
by B. Holl, was published in July 1828. 

A. ©. 


AZZOPARDI 


AZOR AND ZEMIRA, or Tut Maatc Ross. 
(See ZEMIRE.) 

AZZAJOLO (Azzasvoto), Firiero (6. Bo- 
logna), published between 1557 and 1569 3 
books of ‘ Villote del fiore’ a 4 v., contain- 
ing madrigals, bergamascas, etc., by various 
authors (Hitner). 

AZZOPARDI, Francesco (latter half of 
18th cent.), a learned Italian theorist from 
whose work, Il musico prattico, published in the 
form of a French translation only (Paris, 1786) 
Cherubini quotes some interesting examples 
in his Course of Counterpoint and Fugue. Azzo- 
pardi held the appointment of maestro di 
cappella in Malta. W. 8S. B. 


B the name of the 7th degree of the natural 
scale of C. In French and. Italian it is 

called Si, and in German H, the name B 

being given to our Bp. The reason of this 

anomalous arrangement is explained in the 

article ACCIDENTALS. (See also NOTATION ; 

HEXACHORD.) 

The further nomenclature is as follows : 


ENGLISH. FRENCH, GERMAN. ITALIAN, 
B flat. Si bémol. B (Be). Si bemolle. 
B double flat. Si double bémol. Bes. Si doppio bemolle. 
B sharp. Si diéze. His. Si diesis. 


Bdouble sharp. Si double diéze. Hisis. 
In the modal system B is theoretically the 
final of Modes XI. and XII. (Locrian and Hypo- 
locrian). (See MopEs.) 

’ Wind instruments said to be 
B flat. 

BABAN, GracrAn, a Spanish composer of 
church music, who was maestro de capilla in 
the cathedral at Valencia from 1657 to 1675 or 
1676. He developed the baroque style of 
polyphonic church music with large numbers 
of voices, which had been practised before him 
at Valencia by Comrs. KEslava printed a psalm 
for eight voices and continuo; among his MS. 
works are the following : 

1. Valencia Cathedral, 

MS. .154. Hymns, Masses, Psalms, Sequences and Motets 

(6 to 14 voices and continuo). 
2. Valencia, Colegio del Patriarca. 

Dixit Dominus, Beatus vir, Laudate Dominum, Magnificat, 
Mass, Lamentation 1 for Good Friday (all for 8 voices, 
with continuo). 

3. Segorbe Cathedral. 

Missa de defunctis (8 and 5 v.). 2 Masses (8 and 12 v.), 4 

Lamentations, 16 Psalms, 3 Motets for Holy Week. 
4. Mdlaga Cathedral. 
2 Psalms (8 vy. and 4 v.) for the Adoration of the Cross. 


5. Munich, Hofbibliothek. 
2 Lamentations for 2 choirs and organ. 


A portrait of Baban is to be seen.in Valencia 
Cathedral. Our Lady is depicted sheltering 
the composer and his choir beneath her mantle, 
while they watch how Christ chastises the 
world with pestilence, represented by tongues 
of fire. Ja Beuls 

BABBINI, Marrero (6b. Bologna, Feb. 19, 
1754; d. there, Sept. 22, 1816), a celebrated 
Italian tenor. 

He was intended for the practice of medicine, 
but, on the death of his parents, went to live 
with an aunt, the wife of a musician named. 
Cortoni, who taught him. His début ‘was so 
brilliant that he was at once engaged for the 
opera of Frederick the Great. After staying a 
year at Berlin, he went to Russia, .and entered 
the service of Catherine II. In 1785, lhe sang 
with success at Vienna ; and in the next season 
in London, with Mara, when he took, though a 
tenor, the first man’s part, there being no male 
soprano available. As far as method and know- 
ledge went, he was a very fine singer, but he did 
not please the English cognoscenti ; his voice 
was produced with effort, and was not strong 
enough to have much effect. He sang again, 
however, the next year (1787), and returning to 


Si doppio diesis, 


‘in B’ are in 


Italy in 1789, appeared in Cimarosa’s ‘ Orazi,’ 
and was afterwards engaged at Turin. In 
1792, the King of Prussia recalled him to Berlin, 
where he distinguished himself in the opera of 
‘ Dario.’ During the next ten years he sang at 
the principal theatres of Italy, and appeared in 
1802, at. Bologna, though then fifty years old, in 
the ‘ Manlj ’ of Niccolini, and Mayr’s ‘ Misteri 
Eleusini.’ His friend, Doctor Pietro Brighenti, 
published Elogio di Matteo Babbini, Bologna, 
1822. J. M. 

BABELL, Wiutam (0. circa 1690 ; d. Canon- 
bury, Sept. 23, 1723), was celebrated for his 
proficiency on the harpsichord, and was also a 
good performer on the violin. He wasa member 
of the royal band, and for some years organist 
of All Hallows, Bread Street. 

His father, a bassoon-player, and Dr. Pepusch 
were his teachers. Taking advantage of the 
rise and popularity of the opera in England, he 
was the first to arrange the favourite airs as 
lessons for the harpsichord. In this he was 
highly successful, and his arrangements of 
‘Pyrrhus and Demetrius,’ ‘ Hydaspes,’ ‘ Rinal- 
do,’ etc., were standard works of their class at 
the beginning of the 18th century. Babell’s 
fame reached to France, Holland and Germany, 
where some of his works were printed. He was 
the author of several ‘ Suits of the most cele- 
brated Lessons, collected and fitted to the 
Harpsichord or Spinnet ’; ‘ Twelve Solos for a 
Violin or Hautboy’; “Twelve Solos for the 
German Flute or Hautboy’; ‘Six Concertos 
for small Flutes and Violins,’ and a MS. con- 
certo grosso for 2 violins with string accom- 
paniment, in the town library at Hamburg. 
He was buried in the church of which he had 
been organist (see Hawkins, History). 

Er Hs eRe 

BABORACKA, a Bohemian national dance, 
resembling the Styrienne. ia ks Ha 

BABORAK, a Bohemian national dance, 
consisting of 3 eight-bar repeated sentences, 
the first and third being in the key of the tonic, 
the second in the key of the dominant. Each 
of these: sentences is subdivided into 2 four- 
bar phrases, of which the first two are in 3-4, 
the other two in 2-4 time. ELV.) ds. 8: 

BACCHIUS tHE Expire (c. A.D. 130),) a 
Greek author, who wrote a musical catechism 
in form of a dialogue: Isagoge musicae artis ; 
first published by Mersenne in 1623, with a 
French translation in his Harmonie universelle, 
1627; also one by Ruelle, 1896. The treatise, 
not in dialogue form, which was published by 
Fr. Bellermann in 1841 and translated into 
French by A. J. H. Vincent as that of Bacchius, 
is not by him but by his contemporary, 
Dionysios. BE, V. d..8, 


1 Riemann says 4th century a.D. 
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BACCUSI (Baccustio, Baccuust), IPPoLiro 
(6. Mantua before middle of 16th cent. ; 
d, Verona, 1609). Cerreto asserts that he was 
already composing in 1550, but this appears 
too early. In 1570 he was at Ravenna, but 
his first book of madrigals appeared at Verona 
where, in 1572, he was maestro di cappella of 
the Signori di Spilimbergo, and at the church 
of San Eufemia. In 1584 and 1587 he calls 
himself maestro di cappella at the cathedral of 
Mantua, and from 1592 to the time of his 
death he held a similar position at the cathedral 
of Verona. He was an outcome of the schools 
of Willaert, Morales, Jachet and Phinot. 

BE. v. d. 8. 

Baccusi was one of the first composers 
who, in his published works, acknowledged 
the presence of instruments playing in unison 
with the voices. The first of these publica- 
tions is intituled Hippolyti Baccusi, Eccl. 
Cath. Veronae musicae magistri, missae tres, tum 
vivd voce tum omni instrumentorum genere 
cantatu accommodatissimae, cum octo vocibus, 
Amadino, Venice, 1596. The other is a volume 
containing the psalms used at vespers, with 2 
Magnificats, Venice, 1597. It has a frontis- 
piece occupied by an analogous inscription of 
even greater length and, if possible, of even less 
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elegant latinity. The rest of his composi- 
tions consist principally of masses, madrigals, 
motetti and psalms, and were published for the 
most part during his lifetime by Venetians such 
as Gardano, Vincentiand Rampazetti. Isolated 
pieces of his are found in several miscellaneous 
publications of the period. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these is that contributed by 
him to the volume dedicated by 14 different 
Italian composers to their great contemporary, 
Palestrina. K. H. P. 

Both Fétis and Eitner give a long list of 
works including 5 books of masses, several books 
of psalms and motets, 7 books of madrigals 
and single pieces in various collective volumes, 
as well as a number of MS. compositions. 
He also wrote: Regulae spiritualis melodiae, 
seu Liber spiritualium cantionum (Antwerp, 
1617, apparently a second edition). 

Be With Be 

BACH. The name of a family domiciled, 
certainly from the early 16th century, in the 
Thuringian duchies of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
Saxe-Gotha-Coburg and Saxe-Meiningen, and 
the principality of Schwarzburg-Arnstadt, 
whose hereditary profession was music, and 
whose talents culminated in the genius of 
Johann Sebastian. His grandson (d. 1845) 


PEDIGREE TABLE I} 
1. Hans Bach, jl. 1561. 


2 


2. nae d. 1619. 


| 
.3. Lips, d. 1620. 


4, Johann Lud- 
wig, d. 1741. 


5. Samuel 


Anton, d. 1781. 7, Johannes, d. 1673. 


| 
8. Johann 9. Johann 


22. Christoph, d. 1661. 


| | | 
23. Georg 27. Johann 29. Johann 


6. Johannes (Hans), d. 1626. 


18. Heinrich, d. 1692. 


| 
15. Johann 


Christian, icidius, Christoph, Christoph, Ambrosius, Christoph, 
d. 1682. d, 1716. d. 1697. d. 1698. d. 1695. d. 1703. 
| | 
| | [ | 
| Joh 16. Johann 17. Johann 18. Johann 19. Johann 
11. Johann 10. Johann Valantta 28. Johann Nikolaus, Christoph, Friedrich, Michael. 
Bernhard, Christoph, alentin, Ernst, d, 1753. b. 1674. d, 1780. 
d. 1749. b. 1685. d. 1720. d. 1789. 
12. Johann v | l l 
Ernst 24. Johann 25. Johann 
d. 1777. Lorenz, Elias, rrr ptr 
d. 1778. d. 1755. d. 1694 ; d. 1683 . 
| ° . * . 
26. Johann 
Michael, 
b. 1754. 
| | | 
30, Johann Johann 31. Johann 32. Johann = = 21. Maria 
Christoph, Bathasar, Jakob, Sebastian, Barbara, 
d. 1721. d.1691,' —d. 1722(2). d. 1750.. Yd. 1720. 


Y 


1 The dates of birth and death in this article, being for the most part extracted from church registers, are general] 
and burial, and therefore are, as a rule, two days posterior to the actual dates. 


an asterisk throughout this article. 


See Table II. 


y those of baptism 
Ascertained dates of birth and death are indicated by 
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From the painting by G. Haussmann, in the possession of Messrs. C. F. Peters 
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represented the seventh generation from Veit 
Bach, the 16th-century ancestor of the family. 
In the interval, of some sixty Bachs known 
by name and profession all but seven were 
organists, cantors, or town musicians, many 
of them of eminence in their profession. So 
closely were they associated with music in 
public regard that the town musicians of Erfurt 
were known as ‘the Bachs’ long after there 
ceased to be a Bach among them. The record 
is astonishing and unparalleled. The family of 
Scarlatti was notable in less than half a dozen 
individuals through two, or at most three, 
generations. But the Bachs without inter- 
mission were making music in Germany from 
the age of Luther to the advent of Bism*rck. 
Their history is explored in this article in three 
sections: I. The Family of Bach; II. Johann 
Sebastian Bach; III. Johann Sebastian’s 
Children. The numerals attached to each 
name refer to the Pedigree Tables. 


I. Tur Famity or Bacu 


Born and bred in Thuringia, the Bachs re- 
mained in that area without spreading far 
afield until the sons of Johann Sebastian 
carried his genius abroad, developing a stand- 
ard of moral excellence and artistic achieve- 
ment which reached its fullness in the great 
exemplar of their tradition. Even after off- 
shoots from the main stem had rooted them- 
selves in neighbouring Saxony and Franconia, 
it was the habit of the Bachs to hold annual 
reunions at Eisenach, Erfurt and Arnstadt, 
for social intercourse, musical recreation and 
mutual instruction, relaxing to extemporise a 
harmonious ‘ Quodlibet,’ a jocular exercise 
which Johann Sebastian illustrates in Variation 
30 of the Goldberg ‘Aria mit 30 Verande- 
rungen.’ Throughout the Thirty Years’ War, 
and in the generations that followed it, the 
Bachs pursued their seemly ways. Modest in 
their needs, frugal in their pleasures, un- 
ambitious for fame or distinction, they served 
their generation unostentatiously, dedicated 
their art especially to the service of religion, 
and were guided alike in it and their home life 
by the simple piety that characterised Johann 
Sebastian. 

The strong family sense which united the 
Bachs is evidenced by a genealogy or Ursprung 
der musicalisch-Bachischen Familie, a small 
quarto of eighteen pages containing fifty-three 
entries compiled circa 1735 by Johann Sebastian 
and annotated by Carl Philipp Emanuel. The 
original is in the Preuss. Staatsbibliothek, 
Berlin. A facsimile of it was published in 
1917 by the Neue Bachgesellschaft (Jhrg. xvii. 
Heft 3). With its help, supplemented by the 
researches of Spitta (vol. i. bk. i.) and the 
present writer, it is possible to trace the origin 
and activities cf the family. 

Though his connection with the pedigree has 
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not been ascertained, the earliest Bach is dis- 
covered in a locality which in itself asserts 
a relationship. On Feb. 23, 1509, Count 
Ginther of Schwarzburg-Arnstadt-Sonders- 
hausen threw his protection over his vassal 
(‘unser Undertan’) Hans Bacu of Grafenroda, 
a village some ten miles south-west of Arn- 
stadt. Presumably a prosperous peasant, 
Hans Bach’s descendants survived in Grifen- 
roda until shortly before Johann Sebastian’s 
birth. arly traces of the name exist also at 
Rockhausen, a short distance from Arnstadt 
on the north-east. Here, in the second half 
of the 16th century, Woxtr Bacu devised his 
comfortable fortune to his wife and a char- 
acteristically large family, whose descendants 
appear to have died out by the first decade of 
the 18th century. At Molsdorf, not distant 
from Rockhausen in a westerly direction; an- 
other colony of Bachs is discovered, whose 
Christian names, Johann, Andreas, Georg, 
Ernst, Heinrich, Christian, anticipate the 
designations of future generations of authentic 
Bachs. Among them, JoHann Bacu, de- 
scribed as ‘ Musicant’ to Carl Gustav von 
Wrangel, the Swedish general, is the first 
known of a line, which, migrating to Binders- 
leben, near Erfurt, produced many admirable 
musicians, among them JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
Bacu (1782-1846). 

Unrecorded by the Ursprung, another Hans 
Bacu [1] was living at Wechmar, near Gotha, in 
1561, a member of the municipal body 
(‘ Gemeindevormundschaftglied ’): therefore 
of some maturity; his birth may be dated 
circa 1520 or earlier. A ‘ Margarethe Bach 
von Wechmar’ named in the Ohrdruf marriage 
register on Feb. 13, 1564 (Fr. Thomas, Der 
Stammbaum des Ohrdrufer Zweiges der Familie 
von J. S. Bach, 1899, p. 18) may have been his 
daughter. But interest attaches chiefly to a 
third of the name at Wechmar, Veit Bacu [2], 
who heads Johann Sebastian’s family tree. 
Johann Matthias Korabinsky, in 1785, con- 
cluded that Veit was of Hungarian ancestry." 
Assuming the family genealogy to be correct, 
he was driven out of that country by the 
Counter-Reformation under Rudolf II. (1576— 
1612), settled at Wechmar, where, as in Hun- 
gary, he made a livelihood as a miller and 
baker. In view of the existence of other 
Bachs there, it can hardly be a coincidence that 
Veit bore the name of Wechmar’s patron 
saint, a fact which, with reasonable certainty, 
supports the inference that Wechmar and not 
Hungary was his original home. His love of 
music is recorded in the Genealogy. Inside 
the mill, while the wheel groaned and clattered, 
it was his habit to play the lute or zither 
(‘cythringen’). ‘A pretty noise they must 
have made together,’ the compiler comments. 


1 A Croatian origin also has been proposed. Cf. W. H. Hadow, 
A Croatian Composer, 1897. 
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‘ However,’ he adds, ‘ he learnt to keep time; 


and this apparently was the beginning of music 
in our family.’ He died Mar. 8, 1619, leaving 
two sons, one of whom, Lies Bacu [3] 
(d. Oct. 10, 1620), briefly survived his father 
and had three sons! whose musical gifts are 
attested by their residence in Italy to complete 
their musical education. 

Other descendants of Lips were four Bachs 
who successively filled the office of organist 
to the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. The first of 
them, JoHANN Lupwic Bacu [4], born 1677, 
was Hof-Cantor and Director of the Kapelle 
at Meiningen during Johann Sebastian’s 
residence at Weimar. For his compositions 
(cf. Spitta, i. 574 f.) Johann Sebastian had 
great regard ; there is no other composer whose 
works are found so frequently in his hand- 
writing. A catalogue of them is in the B.-G. 
Jhrg. xli. Appendix II. (cf. Miscellanea Musicae 
Bio-bibliographica, Jhrg. i. Heft 4, p. 80). He 
died in 1741. His son, SamuEL AnTON Bacu [5], 
was Johann Sebastian’s pupil, and the last of 
the four, JoHANN PuiLipr Bacu, died in 1846.? 

JOHANNES (Hans) Bacu [6], Veit’s younger 
son, distinguished as ‘ der Spielmann,’ has been 
confused with a contemporary bearing the same 
name and designation. In the Genealogy he 
is said to have inherited his father’s calling 
and musical aptitude. He was apprenticed to 
Caspar Bach,? Stadtpfeifer of Gotha, with whom 
he lived there. Having fulfilled his apprentice- 
ship, he returned to Wechmar after his father’s 
death, married Anna Schmied, daughter of the 
innkeeper, was in demand as a player at Gotha, 
Arnstadt, Erfurt, Eisenach, Schmalkalden, and 
Suhl, and died in 1626 ‘in damalig grassirende 
Contagion Zeit,’ the Genealogy states. His 
wife died in 1635. The Wechmar register con- 
firms his death and calling—‘ 26 December 
1626: Hans Bach, ein Spielmann.’ The 
funeral sermon preached at his son Heinrich’s 
funeral in 1692 states that he was a carpet- 
maker as well as musician. 

Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach possessed two 
pictures presumed to be portraits of Hans Bach, 
and Spitta carelessly accepted their identifica- 
tion. They represent, however, another Hans 
Bach altogether, whose relationship to Veit’s 
son cannot be determined. The earlier por- 
trait, a folio etching, now in Berlin, represents 
a man of about forty-five, close-cropped save 
for a wisp of hair flattened over the forehead, 
with squinting eyes, clean-shaven cheeks, beard 
and moustache. He wears a large ruff round 
his neck, carries a fiddle in his left hand pressed 
against his right breast, a bow in his right hand, 
and on his right shoulder a jingling bell such as 


1 Veit Bach certainly had another son besides Hans. That he 
was the Lips Bach who died Oct. 10, 1620, may be inferred but 
cannot be stated positively. The three sons named in the text can 
only conjecturally be regarded as his. 

2 His grandson, Herr Paul Karl Bernhard Bach, of Weimar, 
owns the portraits of his ancestors. 

8 Perhaps a brother of Veit [2]. 
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jesters wore. A tablet in the left-hand top 
corner bears a doggerel legend in German : 

‘Here at his fiddling see Hans Bach ! 

Whatever he plays he makes you laugh ; 

For he scrapes away in a style all his own, 

And wears a queer beard by which he is known.’ 
Under the tablet a fool’s cap is shown over the 
initials S A P intertwined. The second por- 
trait, a copperplate engraving now in the Paris 
Bibliothéque Nationale, is of a man at least ten 
years older than the original of the etching. 
His close-cropped head shows a similar arrange- 
ment of the hair and he wears a similar ruff. 
His left hand carries a fiddle, his right a goblet 
bestowed by some wealthy patron. A ribbon 
round his neck bears three medals of similar 
origin. Surrounding the portrait an oval in- 
scription runs: ‘Hans Bach; morio celebris 
et facetus: fidicen ridiculus : homo laboriosus 
simplex et pius.’ Surrounding the inscription 
is an exhibition of eighteen tools, all of them 
such as are used by joiners or cabinet-makers, 
except two—a jester’s staff with bell attached, 
and a yarn-winder. To the left of the face is 
an inscription, ‘ obijt Sexagenarius penult. 
Nov. 1615’; and, in the bottom right-hand 
corner, ‘M. W.S. fecit Nirtingae, Anno 1617.’ 
Assuming that the two portraits are of the 
same individual, their original was a Spielmann 
of notoriety, who practised the craft of a car- 
penter, was born in 1550, and died in his'sixtieth 
year on Nov. 30, 1615. The register of deaths 
at Nirtingen, in the Black Forest, independ- 
ently proves his existence and death on Dec. 
1, 1615, burial on Dec. 3, and faithful service to 
the widow of Duke Ludwig of Wurttemberg 
(1568-93), who, after her husband’s death, 
occupied the castle of Niirtingen. Thus there 
existed two contemporary Hans Bachs, one 
at Wechmar, the other at Nirtingen. The 
Genealogy correctly records the activities of the 
Wechmar Spielmann. Tradition eventually 
confused him with his more famous namesake, 
who cannot, however, be numbered among the 
direct ancestors of Johann Sebastian (cf. 
B. J.-B., 1910, p. 70 f.). 

Hans Bach of Wechmar, Johann Sebastian’s 
great-grandfather, was survived by three sons, 
Johannes, Christoph, Heinrich. It will be 
advantageous to explore the three branches 
consecutively. 

JOHANNES Bacu [7], eldest of the sons. of 
Johannes Bach (No. 6 supra), born at Wechmar 
Nov. 26, 1604,* was apprenticed to the Stadt- 
pfeifer of Suhl, a town frequented by his 
father on his professional journeys. Seven 
years he spent there as apprentice and assistant 
and then proceeded to distant Schweinfurt as 
organist. After his father’s death he served 
as Spielmann in Wechmar, married (July 6, 
1635) Barbara Hoffmann of Suhl, to whose 
father he had been apprenticed, and in the 
same year was appointed ‘ Direktor der Raths- 
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Musikanten’ at Erfurt and organist of the 
Prediger-Kirche there, a detail added to the 
Genealogy in C. P. E. Bach’s hand. On the 
death of his wife he married Hedwig, daughter 
of Valentin Limmerhirt, from whose family 
Johann Sebastian’s father also took his wife. 
Johannes died May 13, 1673, leaving four 
sons: Johann Christian, Johann Aigidius, 
Johann Jakob (b. 1650), and Johann Nikolaus 
(d. 1682), of whom the first two alone need be 
noticed. 

JOHANN CHRISTIAN Bacu [8], eldest son of 
Johannes (No. 7 supra), was born Aug. 25,1 
1640, served under his father among the town 
-musicians of Erfurt, and thence migrated to 
Kisenach, first of his family to settle in Johann 
Sebastian’s birthplace. Here he married 
(Aug. 28, 1665) Anna Margaretha Schmidt, 
daughter of a town musician. In, or soon 
after, 1671 he returned to Erfurt to fill his 
father’s place as ‘ Direktor der Raths- 
Musikanten,’ married a second time (June 11, 
1679) Anna Dorothea Peter, a widow, and died 
in 1682. Of his children, Johann Jakob 
(d. 1692) followed his father’s profession at 
Eisenach. Another, Johann Christoph, cantor 
at Gehren, near Arnstadt, in 1698, died in 
1727, leaving children, none of whom was a 
musician. 

JOHANN Aiarpius Bacu [9], second son of 
Johannes Bach (No. 7 supra), born Feb. 9, 
1645, a viola-player in his father’s company of 
musicians at Erfurt (1671), subsequently be- 
came organist of the Michaelis-Kirche there. 
He married (June 9, 1674) Susanna Schmidt, 
sister of his brother Johann Christian’s wife, 
and secondly (Aug. 24, 1684) Juditha Katharina 
Syring. Hediedin 1716. Of his five sons two 
survived him. JOHANN CuHRristTopH [10], the 
younger son, born Aug. 15, 1685, succeeded his 
father as ‘ Direktor der Musikanten’ at Erfurt, 
and was surviving in 1735. None of his 
children followed his profession. 

JOHANN BERNHARD Bacu [11], elder surviv- 
ing son of Johann Atgidius (No. 9 supra), born 
Nov. 23, 1676, the most distinguished of the 
Erfurt line descended from Johannes Bach 
(No. 7 supra), filled the post of organist at 
the Kauffmanns- Kirche, Erfurt, and at 
Magdeburg, a locality whose remoteness from 
the Bach country testifies to his notorious 
ability. Thence, in 1703, he returned to 
Thuringia to succeed his distinguished cousin 
Johann Christoph (No. 15 infra) as organist 
at Eisenach. Here he received appointment 
as Kammer-Musikus in the court orchestra 
of Duke Johann Wilhelm of Saxe-Hisenach. 
He died, holding that office, June 11, 1749, a 
year before his greater contemporary at 
Leipzig. His compositions, besides pieces for 
the clavier (a Fugue in F is No. 95 of the 
Steingraber edn.) and organ (a Choralvorspiel 


1 Wrongly stated as Aug. 2 in the English edition of Spitta. 
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is in Ritter’s Kunst des Orgelspiels, Bd. ii. 
(Peters)), include four suites or overtures, the 
MSS. of which are in the Preuss. Staats- 
bibliothek, Berlin (No. 1, in G minor for solo 
violin and strings, is published by Breitkopf 
& Hartel). Forkel (p. 6) regarded them as 
‘remarkably fine,’ and Spitta (i. 26) declares 
them to excel the best examples of their 
period. Johann Sebastian copied the greater 
part of them, and performed them at Leipzig. 
Johann Bernhard’s son, 

JOHANN ErnsT Bacu[12], born Sept. 1, 1722,? 
was a pupil of Johann Sebastian at Leipzig, 
where he briefly attended the Thomasschule in 
1737, being dismissed for exceeding leave of 
absence (B. J.-B., 1907, p. 73), studied juris- 
prudence at the university there, and settled 
as a lawyer at Eisenach. In 1748 he was 
associated with his father as organist there, 
and in 1756 was appointed Kapellmeister 
‘von Haus aus’ (non-resident) to the ducal 
court of Weimar, a post which, forty years 
earlier, Johann Sebastian had coveted and 
failed to obtain. He contributed a preface 
to Jakob Adlung’s Anleitung zu der musikali- 
schen Gelahrtheit (1758), and was a composer 
of merit. He died Jan. 28, 1777. The list 
of his compositions in Eitner (i. 270-71) includes 
a Trauer-Ode (MS. in the Berlin Hochschule f. 
Musik) on the death of his patron Duke Ernst 
August II. Constantin (d. 1758), a Magnificat 
(in ibid.), five church cantatas, and clavier 
music (MSS. in Preuss. Staatsbibliothek). 
The British Museum (Add. MSS. 31,310 ff. 21- 
36) possesses a short sacred cantata by him, 
entitled ‘Mein Odem ist schwach,’ for bass 
solo, four-part chorus, and strings; and a 
motet, ‘ Aus der Tiefen ’ (Add. MSS. 32,138 f. 
75); also a copy of three sonatas for violin 
and clavier (EKisenach, 1772). A Fantasia and 
Fugue for clavier in F major is in E. Pauer’s 
Alte Claviermusik, 2nd Folge, Heft 3 (Senff.). 
His ‘Sammlung auserlesener Fabeln mit darzu 
verfertigten Melodeyen,’ is published in Bd. 
42 of D.D.T.(ed. Kretzschmar), and a‘ Passions- 
oratorium’ (not mentioned by Eitner) is in 
Bd. 48 of that collection (Breitkopf & Hartel). 

Heinrich Bacu [13], youngest son _ of 
Johannes (No. 6 supra), was born at Wechmar 
Nov. 7, 1614*.2 His remarkable gifts were 
developed, probably in Schweinfurt and Suhl. 
He married Eva, daughter of Christoph 
Hoffmann, ‘ Handelsmann’ of Suhl. According 
to the Genealogy the two brothers were town 
musicians at Arnstadt. Heinrich accompanied 
Johannes to Erfurt, and in Sept. 1641 became 
organist at Arnstadt, holding the post until his 
death, July 12,1692. Johann Gottfried Olearius, 
preaching his funeral sermon, eulogised his 
piety. C. P. E. Bach added to the brief 
notice of him in the Genealogy, ‘ war ein guter 


2 In the Thomasschule register his birth is given as Feb. 2, 1723. 
3 Cf. Arnstddter Anzeiger for June 15, 1924. Spitta, i, 28, mis- 
states the date, 
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Componist und ein muntern Geist.’ Of his 
compositions are known only organ Choralvor- 
spiele on the tune ‘Christ lag in Todesbanden’ 
(A. G. Ritter’s Orgelfreund, Bd. vi. No. 14), 
which arealso attributed to Heinrich Buttstedt; 
and ‘ Erbarm dich mein, O Herre Gott’ (Ritter, 
Zur Geschichte des Orgelspiels, ii. No. 101); 
a choral work with accompaniment for strings 
for the seventeenth Sunday after Trinity, ‘ Ich 
danke dir, Gott’ (parts in the Michaelis- 
Kirche, Erfurt) ; a Whitsuntide composition 
for five voices and strings, ‘ Als der Tag der 
Pfingsten erfillet war’. A ‘Lamento’ for 
alto solo and strings on the text ‘Ach! das 
ich Wassers gnug hatte in meinem Haupte’ is 
attributed to Heinrich’s son Johann Christoph 
in C. P. E. Bach’s (1790) Catalogue, and is 
published as his by Breitkopf & Hartel. The 
MS. of it, inscribed with Heinrich’s name, is 
in the Kungl. Universitetets Bibliotek, Upp- 
sala, which also possesses the MS. of two 
‘ Symphonies a 4,’ of a later period, by ‘ Signor 
Back.’! A thematic catalogue of Heinrich’s 
compositions is in B. J.-B., 1907, p. 105. His 
youngest son, JOHANN GUNTHER [14], born July 
17, 1653, was associated with his father as 
organist from Nov. 1682 until his premature 
death, Apr. 8, 1683. MHeinrich’s surviving 
sons carried the fame of the Bachs to an 
altitude which only Johann Sebastian sur- 
passed. 

JOHANN CHRISTOPH BAcH [15], eldest son of 
Heinrich (No. 13 supra), was born Dec. 8, 1642. 
In 1665, at the age of twenty-three, he became 
organist at Eisenach, and in 1679 is described 
as ‘wohlverordneter Organist bey denen 
Kirchen alhier’ in that town. Whether he 
succeeded Johann Pachelbel in 1678 as court 
organist cannot be determined. For the last 
seven years of his life he had apartments in 
the ducal mint and stabling for two horses. 
He married (1667) Maria Elisabeth Wedemann, 
daughter of the town clerk of Arnstadt, who 
bore him four sons and three daughters. He 
died Mar. 31, 1703. ‘ Dies ist der gross und 
ausdrickend Componist,’ C. P. E. Bach noted 
in the Genealogy. Forkel (p. 4) commented 
on his ‘bold’ use of the augmented sixth, 
recalling how ‘ quizzically’ C. P. E. Bach 
glanced at him as he played these daring 
harmonies. His most important works are 
vocal. They include an elaborate setting of 
Rev. xii. 7-12, ‘ Es erhub sich ein Streit,’ for 
two choirs of five voices, strings, bassoon, 
trumpets, tympani and organ (analysed by 
Spitta, i. 44), a work on a scale of distinction 
that puts it by itself in the literature of its 
generation. Performed by Johann Sebastian 
at Leipzig, it made a profound impression, 
according to C. P. E. Bach, who included 
it in the ‘ Alt-bachisches Archiv,’ now in 
the Preuss. Staatsbibliothek. C. P. E. Bach’s 


1 Copies of them are in the library of the R.C.M. 
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Catalogue (1790) names also as Johann Chris- 
toph’s, a ‘Sterb-Arie,’ ‘Es ist nun aus,’ for 
four voices ; a wedding composition in twelve 
parts, ‘ Meine Freundin, du bist schén’; and 
a piece for four voices and continuo, ‘ Mit 
Weinen hebt sichs,’ dated 1691 (all these are 
lost). A ‘ Lamentatio’ for bass solo, strings, 
and continuo, ‘ Wie bist du denn, O Gott, 
im Zorn,’ sung at Liineburg circa 1700-3, also 
is lost.2. The parts of a ‘ Dialogus,’ ‘ Herr, 
wende dich und sei mir gnadig,’ for S.A.T.B., 
strings and continuo, are in the Michaelis- 
Kirche, Erfurt. Hight of Johann Christoph’s 
motets are extant and are analysed by Spitta, 
i. 75-96 (see B. J.-B., 1907, p. 132 £., for a 
thematic catalogue): 1. ‘ Der Gerechte, ob er 
gleich zu zeitig stirbt, ist er doch in der Ruhe’ 
(Wisdom of Solomon iv. 7 f.), in five parts, 
with orchestral accompaniment; F major. 
Dated 1676 in C. P. E. Bach’s Catalogue ; 
printed in F. Naue’s Neun Motetten f Singe- 
chore von J. C. Bach und J. M. Bach (Hof- 
meister, Leipzig, Hft. 1, No. 1); Bote & Bock, 
Musica sacra (Berlin; Bd. vii. No. 14). 2. 
‘Der Mensch vom Weibe geboren lebt eine 
kurze Zeit’ (Job xiv. 1), in five parts; G 
minor. MS. in Hochschule f, Musik, Berlin. 
3. ‘ Furchte dich nicht, denn ich habe dich 
erlést’’ (Isaiah xliii. 1), in five parts, with 
continuo; A minor. MS. in Berlin Amalien- 
bibliothek, ed. V. Junk (B. & H.). 4. ‘Herr, nun 
lassest du deinen Diener in Frieden fahren ’ (St. 
Luke ii. 29), double chorus; E major. Ed. V. 
Junk (B. & H.). 5. ‘Ich lasse dich nicht’ 
(Gen. xxxii. 26), double chorus; F minor. 
MS. (Preuss. Staatsbibliothek) apparently in 
Johann Sebastian’s handwriting of the Weimar 
period, and formerly attributed to him; printed 
by Naue (Hft. iii. No. 9), Bote & Bock, and 
others, and as ‘I wrestle and pray,’ by Novello. 
6. ‘ Lieber Herr Gott, wecke uns auf,’ double 
chorus and cont.; E minor. MS. in Preuss. 
Staatsbibliothek, inscribed ‘ Eisenach ao. 1672 
Xbris. Joh. Christo Bach org.’; printed by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, and in English by Novello. 
(No. 20a of The Bach Choir Book) and Ditson 
(Boston) as ‘ Gracious Lord.’ 7. ‘Sei getreu bis 
in den Tod’ (Rev. ii. 10), in five parts; A 
major. MS. in Hochschule f. Musik, Berlin. 8. 
‘Unsers Herzens Freude hat ein Ende’ (Lam. 
v. 15-16); double chorus, with continuo; G 
minor; ed. Karl Straube (B. & H.). Johann 
Christoph’s organ compositions include eight 
Choralvorspiele formerly in Gerber’s possession 
and since lost. A MS. (circa 1700), Choraele, 
welche bey wirenden Gottes Dienst zum Praeam- 
buliren gebrauchet werden kénnen gesetzet und 
herausgegeben von Johann Christoph Bachen, 
Organ. in Hisenach, in the Berlin Hochschule 
f. Musik, contains forty-four preludes brought 
together upon a design similar to that which 
inspired Johann Sebastian’s Orgelbiichlein 
2 See supra for another ‘Lamento’ attributed to him. 
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seventeen years later. Three of the preludes 
are published: ‘In dich hab ich gehoffet, 
Herr’ (Ké6rner’s Orgelfreund, Bd. vi. No. 36; 
‘Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott’ (A. G. Ritter’s 
Kunst des Orgelspiels, Bd. ii. No. 9); ‘ Wenn 
wir in héchsten Néten sein’ (K6érner’s Prae- 
ludien-Buch, Bd. ii. Lief. 2). An organ prelude 
and fugue in E flat by Johann Christoph are 
published as Johann Sebastian’s in B.-G. 
Jhrg. xxxvi. No. 12. Of his clavier music a 
Sarabande and Variations in G is published in 
the Steingraiber edition, No. 93. The MS. of 
an ‘ Aria Eberliniana pro dormiente Camillo,’ 
dated ‘ Mens. Mart. ao. 1690,’ also exists. 

JOHANN Nixoxaus [16], eldest of Johann 
Christoph’s (No. 15 supra) sons, born Oct. 10, 
1669, was University and town organist at Jena 
from 1695 until his death. He married (1697) 
Anna Amalia Baurath, daughter of a Jena 
goldsmith, and, after her death (Apr. 14, 1713), 
Anna Sibylla Lange, daughter of a former 
pastor of Isserstedt. He travelled in Italy, and 
was recognised by his generation as a composer 
of orchestral suites, none of which has survived. 
Two of his vocal compositions are in print and 
prove him a worthy son of his father: a 
* Missa ’ (Kyrie and Gloria) in E minor and G 
major, for §.A.T.B., strings and continuo 
(Breitkopf & Hartel) in style betrays the 
influence of Antonio Lotti, though it is essen- 
tially German and Protestant in spirit. The 
MS. (Breitkopf & Hartel) is dated Sept. 16, 
1716. A second, in the Preuss. Staatsbibliothek, 
is marked 1734. Johann Nikolaus also com- 
posed a comic operetta, ‘ Der Jenaische Wein- 
und Bierrufe’ (Breitkopf & Hartel), slight, 
tuneful and spirited, for four characters 
(A.T.T.B.), two violins and continuo. Johann 
Nikolaus was distinguished by his practical skill 
in constructing organs and claviers, and his 
Lautenclaviere, an instrument combining the 
tone of the lute with the action of the clavier, 
was praised by Jakob Adlung, who as a student 
at Jena was befriended by him. Johann 
Nikolaus died Nov. 4, 1753, predeceased by his 
twosons. In him the genius of Heinrich Bach’s 
descendants in the male line culminated. His 
brother, JOHANN CHRISTOPH [17], born Aug. 27, 
1674, taught the clavier in Erfurt, Rotterdam, 
and England (circa 1730). A second brother, 
JOHANN FrRriepRicH [18], succeeded Johann 
Sebastian at Mihlhausen in 1708, and died 
childless in 1730. A third brother, JOHANN 
MicHazt [19], skilled in organ-building, settled 
in ‘the North,’ according to the Genealogy, 
and is lost sight of. In the male line Johann 
Christoph’s (No. 15 supra) descendants were 
extinct or expatriated by 1753, three years 
after Johann Sebastian’s death. 

JOHANN MicHaet Bacu [20], second son of 
Heinrich Bach (No. 13 supra), born Aug. 9, 
1648, survived his father for two years. He 
married (1675) Katharina Wedemann of Arn- 
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stadt, sister of his brother Johann Christoph’s 
wife, who bore him one son, Gottfried, who died 
in infancy (1691), and five daughters, the 
youngest of whom [21], Marra BarBara, born 
Oct. 20, 1684, became the first wife of her 
cousin Johann Sebastian. Johann Michael 
died in early manhood, but not before exhibit- 
ing the genius he and his brother inherited from 
their father. From 1673 till his death in May 
1694 he lived at Gehren, near Arnstadt, where he 
was both organist and parish clerk, constructed 
musical instruments, composed much music, 
but lacked his brother’s surer touch in the 
handling of forms still unfamiliar and tentative. 
Of his compositions named in C. P. E. Bach’s 
Catalogue the following sacred arias are lost : 
‘ Auf, lasst uns den Herren loben,’ for alto and 
four instruments ; ‘ Ach wie sehnlich wart ich,’ 
for soprano, five instruments and continuo. 
Spitta mentions also, ‘ Nun ist alles tiberwun- 
den,’ for four voices (Arnstadt, 1686) ; ‘ Weint 
nicht um meinen Tod,’ for four voices (1699) ; 
‘Die Furcht des Herrn,’ for nine voices and five 
instruments. The parts of a soprano aria, 
‘ Es ist ein grosser Gewinn,’ with accompani- 
ment of three violins and continuo, are in the 
Erfurt Michaelis-Kirche. Twelve of Johann 
Michael’s motets are analysed by Spitta (i. 59- 
73): 1. ‘Sei nun wieder zufrieden, meine Seele,’ 
double chorus and cont.; A minor. Printed 
in Naue (Heft. 1, No. 3). 2. ‘ Lobt ihn mit 
vollen Chéren,’ or ‘ Sei lieber Tag willkommen,’ 
in six parts; D major. MS. in a collection of 
ninety-three motets in the Konig]. und Univer- 
sitaitsbibliothek, KGnigsberg (press mark, 13,661, 
No. 37). 3. ‘Ich weiss, dass mein Erloéser lebt’ 
(Job xix. 25), in five parts, with cont. accom- 
paniment; Gmajor. In Naue (Heft. i. No. 2), 
Bote & Bock (Musica sacra, Bd. v. No. 24), 
and in English as No. 4 of T'he Bach Choir 
Magazine (Novello), and Ditson (Boston). 4. 
‘ Das Blut Jesu Christi,’ or ‘ Wo soll ich fliehen 
hin,’ in five parts; F major. In Naue (Heft. 
ii. No. 5), Bote & Bock. 5. ‘ Herr, wenn ich 
nur dich habe, so frage ich nichts nach Himmel 
und Erde,’ in five parts and cont.; B flat 
major. In Naue (Heft. ii. No. 6), Bote & 
Bock (Bd. vii. No. 15). 6. ‘Dem Menschen 
ist gesetzt einmal zu _ sterben,’ or ‘ Mein 
Wallfahrt ich vollendet hab,’ double chorus 
and continuo; E minor. MS. in Amalien- 
bibliothek, 30 Bd. 116. 7. ‘ Halt was du hast,’ 
or ‘Jesu, meine Freude,’ double chorus; 
E minor. MS. in Amalienbibliothek, Bd. 326. 
8. ‘ Herr, du lassest mich erfahren,’ or ‘ Ach, 
was soll ich Siinder machen ?’ double chorus ; 
Eminor. MS. in Amalienbibliothek, 30 Bd. 116. 
9. ‘ Herr, ich warte auf dein Heil,’ or ‘ Ach, wie 
sehnlich wart ich der Zeit,’ double chorus and 
continuo; C major. MS. in Amalienbiblio- 
thek, 30 Bd. 116. 10. ‘Firchtet euch nicht’ (St. 
Luke ii. 10), double chorus; G major. MS. 
in Berlin Singakademie and Amalienbibliothek, 
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29 Bd. 90. 11. ‘Nun hab ich tiberwunden,’ 
double chorus and cont.; G major. Com- 
posed in 1679. Naue (Heft iii. No. 8), Bote & 
Bock (Bd. vii. No. 16.) 12. ‘ Unser Leben ist 
ein Schatten,’ double chorus (six and three 
parts); C minor. Of doubtful authenticity? 
(B. & H.). Max Schneider (B. J.-B., 1907, p. 
114) names one more: 13. ‘Unser Leben wahret 
70 Jahr,’ in five parts, with organ; C major 
Parts in Michaelis-Kirche, Erfurt. In the 
Preuss. Staatsbibliothek are the parts of a four- 
part cantata, ‘ Ach, bleib bei uns, Herr Jesu 
Christ,’ with accompaniment of strings, bas- 
soon and organ (analysed by Spitta, i. 51-3). 
Johann Michael’s organ works were still played 
in the second half of the 18th century. Ernst 
Ludwig Gerber (1746-1819) included seventy- 
two of his choralvorspiele in a collection now 
lost, ‘ not one of which is unworthy of the name 
of Bach.’ Max Schneider catalogues the follow- 
ing: ‘Wo Gott der Herr nicht bei uns halt’ 
(MS. in Preuss. Staatsbibliothek) ; ‘ Wenn mein 
Stiindlein vorhanden ist’ (In Ritter’s Zur 
Geschichte des Orgelspiels, Bd. ii. No. 104) ; 
‘Von Gott will ich nicht lassen’ (Peters) ; 
‘Wenn wir in héchsten Noten sein’ (MS. in 
Preuss. Staatsbibliothek); ‘ Dies sind die 
heiligen zehen Gebot’ (Ritter’s Orgelfreund, 
Bd. vi. No. 46); ‘In dich hab ich gehoffet, 
Herr’ (MS. in Koénigsberg Universititsbiblio- 
thek) ; ‘ Allein Gott in der Héh sei Ehr’ (MS. 
in ibid.); ‘Nun freut euch lieben Christen 
gmein’ (Orgel-Journal, Mannheim, i. Heft 7). 
It remains to unfold the pedigree of Christoph 
Bach, second son of Johannes Bach (No. 6 
supra), direct ancestor of Johann Sebastian. 
CuRistopH Bacu [22], second surviving son 
of Johannes Bach (No. 6 supra), was born at 
Wechmar, Apr. 19, 1613.* He is described in 
the Genealogy as ‘ firrstlicher Bedienter ’ (court 
lackey) at Weimar, a post with which also 
duty in the court band was associated. The 
fact that he married (circa 1640) Maria Mag- 
dalena Grabler of Prettin, a Saxon town, 
suggests his residence there. In 1642 he wasa 
member of the Erfurt compagnie of musicians, 
under his brother Johannes, and eleven or 
twelve years later, certainly before 1655 
(B. J.-B., 1908, p. 135), joined his younger 
brother Heinrich at Arnstadt, where he died 
on Sept. 12, 1661,* holding the position of 
* griflicher Hof-undStadt-Musikus.’ His widow 
died on Oct. 6 of the same year. They were 
. survived by three sons and two daughters. 
GEORG CHRISTOPH BACH [23], the eldest son 
of Christoph (No. 22 supra), born Sept. 6, 1642,* 
at Erfurt, taught for a time in a school at 
Heinrichs, near Suhl. . Thence, in 1668, he pro- 
ceeded to Themar, near Meiningen, to take up 
the post of cantor, exchanging it twenty years 
later for a similar position at Schweinfurt, 
where he died, Apr. 24, 1697.* That he was a 


1 Perhaps by Johannes Bach (No. 7 supra). 
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composer is evidenced by the existence among 
the Bach Archives of a cantata ‘ Siehe, wie fein 
und lieblich ist es, wenn Brider eintrachtiglich 
bei einander wohuen’ (Psalm cxxxiii. 1) for 
T.T.B., violin, three viole da gamba and con- 
tinuo. The compuosition, said to have been 
written in 1689, is lost. 

Georg Christoph founded a Franconian line 
of Bachs. Of his two surviving grandsons, 
JOHANN Lorenz BAcH[24}], born Sept. 10, 1695,* 
was organist at Lahm and composer of a pre- 
lude and fugue in D. He died Dec. 14, 1773. 
His brother, JoHANN Ev1As Bacu[25], born Feb. 
12, 1705,* afterwards cantor at Schweinfurt, 
was a student at Leipzig, lived with his cousin 
Johann Sebastian, occupying a responsible 
position in his household, and left letters (1738-— 
1744) illustrating his life there (Die Musik, vol. 
46, pp. 3-19). He died Nov. 30, 1755,* leaving 
three sons, of whom the second, JOHANN 
MicHAEL Bacu [26], born 1754 (Spitta, iii. 298), 
published (MS. in Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 31,996) 
a treatise entitled Anleitung zum General-Bass 
und der Tonkunst (1780). He was cantor at 
Tonna, travelled in Holland, England and 
America, and in 1779-80 was a student at 
Jena. Subsequently he settled as ‘ advokat’ 
at Giistrow, in Mecklenburg. He published as 
‘Op. I.’ six ‘ Concerts aisés pour le clavier’ at 
Berlin in 1770 (Gerber, Lexikon, i. col. 213). 
EKitner (i. 273) names three cantatas by him 
in the Berlin Preuss. Staatsbibliothek and at 
Schwerin, and the MS. of six concertos for two 
claviers (dated 1776) at Dresden. A catalogue 
of his works at the end of his published 
Anleitung (supra) includes a melodrama en- 
titled ‘ Cephalus and Procris.’ 

JOHANN CHRISTOPH BacH [27], the twin 
younger son of Christoph (No. 22 swpra), was 
born Feb. 22, 1645.* C. P. E. Bach, who 
collaborated with Johann Friedrich Agricola in 
the earliest notice of his father’s life (Nekrolog, 
reprinted in B. J.-B., 1920), records there that 
the twins were so alike in appearance.and dis- 
position, and even in the ‘ Wissenschaft’ of their 
music, that they could be distinguished only by 
their clothes. To the family Genealogy C. P. E. 
Bach appended a note, which Forkel repeats, 
that even their wives recognised their husbands 
only by these external marks, adding, that if 
one was ill, so was the other. Both received 
their early instruction in music from their 
father at Erfurt, and at an early age accom- 
panied him to Arnstadt. His early death set 
them on diverging roads. Johann Christoph, 
on Feb. 17, 1671, succeeded to his father’s 
former post as Hof -Musikus to Count Ludwig 
Ginther of Schwarzburg-Arnstadt, a man of 
musical tastes, whose deed of appointment re- 
quired Bach to spend his time in acquiring ‘ the 
technique of violin-playing and music-making.’ 


2 Riemann suggests that the treatise actually is C. P. E. Bach’s 
work ; but a collation disproves the conjecture. 
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Though the fault does not appear to have been | 


his, Johann Christoph’s relations with his pro- 
fessional colleague, the Stadt-Musikus, were 
uncordial and even litigious. On Jan. 7, 1681, 
the angry Count dismissed all his musicians 
“wegen ihres Unfleisses (laziness) und ihrer 
Uneinigkeit (quarrelling).’ Johann Christoph’s 
uncle Heinrich was still living at Arnstadt, and 
for some months he acted as his assistant, 
until, in 1683, he was reinstated as Hof- 
Musikus and Stadtpfeifer, and held these offices 
at his death on Aug. 25, 1693. He married 
Martha Elisabeth Eisentraut, daughter of the 
town clerk of Ohrdruf. Their son, JOHANN 
Ernst [28], born Aug. 8, 1683,* succeeded 
Johann Sebastian at Arnstadt in 1707, and 
died Mar. 21, 1739. A younger son of Johann 
Christoph was perhaps organist at Keula. The 
names of his grandchildren are not recorded. 
JOHANN AmBRostus Bacu [29], twin brother 
of Johann Christoph (No. 27 supra) and father 
of Johann Sebastian, was born at Erfurt, Feb. 22, 
1645,* deriving his name, notfound elsewhere in 
the Bachs’ conservative tradition, from his god- 
father, Ambrosius Marggraf. He received from 
his father the violin and viola technique he in 
turn imparted to his son, and four years after 
his father’s death returned to Erfurt, whence 
his cousin Johann Christian (No. 8 supra) had 
recently been called to Eisenach, the first of the 
Bachs to establish himself there. Appointed 
a member of the Erfurt compagnie! of musicians 
on Apr. 12, 1667, under his uncle Johannes 
(No.7 supra), Johann Ambrosius married a year 
later (Apr. 8, 1668) Elisabeth (b. Feb. 24, 1644), 
daughter of Valentin Lammerhirt, a furrier at 
the sign of ‘ The Three Roses’ in the Junker- 
sande, and a town councillor. Six sons and 
two daughters were the issue of the marriage. 
Only the eldest two were born at Erfurt: for 


in Oct. 1671 Ambrosius succeeded his cousin | 


Johann Christian (No. 8 supra) at Eisenach. 
Here, as Stadt-Musikus and, according to the 
Nekrolog and Genealogy, Hof-Musikus also, the 
rest of his life was spent in the house on the 
Frauenplan which is now the Bach Museum, 
where six children were born to him, Johann 
Sebastian being the youngest of them. Their 
mother died May 3, 1694, and seven months 
later (Nov. 27, 1694) Ambrosius married Barbara 
Margaretha Keul,? widow of an Arnstadt deacon, 
and formerly wife of Johann Giinther (No. 14 
supra). He briefly survived the event and was 
buried Jan. 31, 1695.* That he was respected 
by the community he served is declared in a 
sermon preached at the funeral of his idiot sister. 
That his talents were considerable is suggested 
by the refusal of the Burgomaster and Rath of 
Kisenach in 1684 to allow him to leave Eisenach 
for Erfurt. A portrait of him, painted circa 
1685, is in the Preuss. Staatsbibliothek. 


1 The angen Spitta, i. 173, mistré inslates ‘Rathscompagnie’ as 
oe counci 


Not Krol, ‘as Spitta 1. 34 
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JOHANN CHRISTOPH Bacu [30], eldest son of 
Johann Ambrosius (No. 29 supra), was born at 
Erfurt, June 16, 1671, where he was the pupil 
of Johann Pachelbel, organist of the Prediger- 
Kirche there. At the time of his parents’ 
deaths he was settled at Ohrdruf as organist, 
and in Oct. 1694 married Dorothea von Hof. 
He died Feb. 22, 1721,* leaving five sons, every 
one of whom was an organist or cantor. In 
his honour Johann Sebastian wrote the early 
‘Capriccio in honorem Joh. Christoph Bachii, 
Ohrdruf,’ for clavier in Peters’ edn., bk. 215, 
p. 34. Johann Sebastian’s other surviving 
brother, JoHANN JAKOB [31], born Feb. 9, 1682, 
served his apprenticeship among the town 
musicians in Eisenach, and about 1704 entered 
Sweden’s military service as an oboist. He 
was present at the battle of Poltawa (1709), 
accompanied Charles XII. to Bender, and after 
studying the flute at Constantinople under 
Pierre Gabriel Buffardin, became (circa 1713) 
Hof-Musikus at Stockholm. Of his later for- 
tunes nothing is known. Johann Sebastian 
distinguished his departure (circa 1704) by 
composing the clavier ‘Capriccio sopra la 
lontananza del suofratello dilettissimo’ (Peters, 
bk. 208, p. 62). 

The foregoing survey of the branches of the 
family descended from the brothers Johannes 
(No. 7 supra), Christoph (No. 22 supra), and 
Heinrich (No. 13 supra) reveals the fact that 
until the advent of Johann Sebastian his 
branch, descended from Christopher, was the 
least distinguished in the field of composition. 
While the eldest (Johannes) branch could boast 
Johann Bernhard (No. 11) and Johann Ernst 
(No. 12), and the second (Heinrich) branch had 
produced Heinrich (No. 13), Johann Christoph 
(No. 15), Johann Nikolaus (No. 16), and Johann 
Michael (No. 20), Johann Sebastian could only 
point to his grandfather Christoph (No. 22) and 
a distant cousin, Johann Michael (No. 26), as 
notable in that art. 


Bripu.—Fr. THomas, Der Stammbaum des Ohrdrufer Zweiges 
der Familie von J. S. Bach (Ohrdruf, 1899). B. Stem, Johann 
Sebastian Bach und die Familie ‘ Bach’ (Bielefeld, 1900); Bach 
Urkunden: Ursprung der musikalisch-Bachischen Familie, ed. 
Max Schneider (New Bachgesellschaft, 1917); Der Nekrolog aut Seb. 
Bach vom Jahre 1754 (reprinted from L. C. Mizler’s *Musicalischer 
Bibliothek’ in B. J.-B., 1920, p. 11 f.). Paitipe Spirra, Joh. Seb. 
Bach, bk. i. (Leipzig, 3rd edn., 1921; English edn., vol. i. 
preface and pp. 1-178). C.8. Terry, loc. cit. 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH [32], youngest child 
of Johann Ambrosius Bach (No. 29 supra) and 
Elisabeth Lammerhirt, was born at Eisenach 
on Mar. 21, 1685.* His second name, borne by 
none of his predecessors, he received from his 
godfather, Sebastian Nagel, one of the town 
musicians of Gotha (B. J.-B., 1908, p. 110). His 
first name was that of his second godfather, 
Johann Georg Koch, of Eisenach, an official 
connected with the forests. It would be difficult 


3 Four of Johann Christoph’s grandchildren also were cantors or 
organists. See the Pedigree Tables in Terry’s Joh, Seb. Bach: a 
Bioyraphy, 
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to propose another town so appropriate as 
Eisenach for Bach’s birthplace. On the Luther- 
platz stands the Cottahaus in which the Re- 
former livedasa boy. Inthestately Wartburg 
of Duke Frederick the Wise, reared above the 
town, the German vernacular Bible had its 
birth, the stalwart tunes were first hummed 
that Bach enriched, the gracious Elisabeth 
lived, and German minstrelsy flowered. Re- 
ligion, music, romance, all were in the atmo- 
sphere of Kisenach to quicken the creative 
impulse of one in whom, in Wagner’s words, 
‘the German spirit was born anew.’ 

EARLY YEARS, 1695-1708.—The swift 
tragedy of his parents’ deaths fell upon a 
household ill-equipped to support it. Sebastian, 
its youngest member, was three months short 
of ten years when his father died in Jan. 1695. 
His brother Johann Jakob was three years his 
senior. Of his two surviving sisters, one was 
a girl of fifteen, the other soon to be married 
to Joh. Andreas Wiegand, of Erfurt. She 
perhaps housed her orphaned sister. Sebastian 
and Jakob were received in Feb. 1695 by their 
elder brother, Johann Christoph, recently 
married, at Ohrdruf. Both had attended the 
Gymnasium at Eisenach, entering the fifth 
class in 1693 and passing to the fourth in 1695. 
The Catechism, Psalter, Latin declensions and 
conjugation comprised the curriculum. Se- 
bastian was absent 96 school hours in his first 
year, 59 in the second, and 103 in the third, 
irregularity which suggests ill-health or a 
mother’s over-anxious solicitude for her last- 
born (B. J.-B., 1906, p. 137). On the roll of 
the Ohrdruf Lyceum the names of Sebastian 
and Jakob appear in 1696. Sebastian, youngest 
of the noviti in the third class in 1696, was 
head of the class in 1697, and entered the second 
class in 1698. Fifth in that class in 1698, he 
was second in it in 1699, and passed out to the 
first class after four years of unusually rapid 
promotion (Fr. Thomas, J. S. Bachs Ohrdrufer 
Schulzeit, 1900, p. 8 f.). Latin, history, geo- 
graphy, Greek and composition were studied, 
and four or five hours a week were devoted to 
music under the recently appointed cantor, 
Elias Herder. Possessing an ‘ungemein schéne 
Sopranstimme,’ says the Nekrolog, Sebastian 
sang in the church and in school Kurrende, 
while from his brother, according to Forkel, 
he received his earliest systematic instruction 
on the clavier. The precocity of his genius is 
illustrated by a story told in the Nekrolog. 
Behind the lattice of his brother’s bookshelf 
was a volume of clavier pieces by German 
masters. Refused permission to use it, Se- 
bastian copied it out by moonlight and com- 
pleted his task in six months. The achieve- 
ment illustrates a habit which accompanied 
him through life. There is hardly any school 
of music accessible to him of which specimens 
do not exist in his careful manuscript. The 
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exercise ruined his eyesight ; but it proves him 
an omnivorous student at every period of his 
career, and in some measure explains the 
sureness with which he settled problems of 
form whose complexities had impeded his 
predecessors. 

In 1700, approaching his fifteenth year, 
Sebastian freed himself from dependence on 
his brother’s bounty. Jakob already had left 
Ohrdruf to earn his living at Eisenach. Se- 
bastian, through Erda’s good offices, followed 
him further afield. The cantor had served 
his apprenticeship in the Michaelis-Kirche at 
Liineburg, over 200 miles distant, and was 
aware of a need there for good soprano voices. 
Setting out from Ohrdruf in Mar. 1700, Se- 
bastian and a schoolfellow, Georg Erdmann, 
were enrolled at Easter in the select or prin- 
cipal choir of ‘ Mettenschiler.’ The choir’s 
repertory was eclectic and extensive (W. Jung- 
hans, J. S. Bach als Schiiler zu St. Michaelis, 
Liineburg, 1870; Sammelband der Int. Mustk. 
Gesell., 1908, p. 593), though neither the cantor 
nor the organist was a man of mark. But 
at the neighbouring Johannis-Kirche Georg 
Béhm (1661-1733), one of the finest players 
in Germany, was organist since 1698. His 
influence upon the impressionable Sebastian 
was deep, and it is reasonable to conjecture 
that Bach knew him personally. Béhm him- 
self had probably attended the Ohrdruf 
Lyceum, must have known Sebastian’s god- 
father at Gotha, and more than one member 
of Sebastian’s family (cf. B. J.-B., 1908, p. 
107 f.). His advice, it is probable, set 
Sebastian upon a thirty-mile walk to Ham- 
burg, where Béhm’s master, Johann Adam 
Reinken (1623-1722), was organist of the 
Katharinen-Kirche. More than once Sebastian 
pilgrimaged to hear the veteran, and once had 
an adventure it pleased him in after years to 
recall. Outside a roadside inn, weary, money- 
less and prodigiously hungry, he _ sniffed 
tantalising odours from the kitchen as a 
window opened and two unpromising fish 
heads fell at his feet. Picking them up with 
some disappointment, he found in each a 
coin which provided dinner and the means 
to return to Hamburg. In another direction 
lay Celle, whose duke maintained an orchestra 
largely composed of Frenchmen, and patronised 
French music. French art had an admirer in 
Bohm, whose advice, or his own insatiable quest 
for knowledge, impelled Sebastian to make 
the journey. At Celle he learnt to admire 
the art of Couperin (cf. Pirro, L’Esthétique de 
J. S. Bach and B. J.-B., 1910, p. 33 f.), and 
found inspiration for the chamber music 
characteristic of his later activity at Céthen. 

At Lineburg Bach’s earliest compositions 
were put on paper.’ Almost certainly the 


1 Four very early a Higa alt attributed to Bach are in 
Musica sacra, Bd, j, Nos, 1-4, 
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variations ‘Christ, der du bist der helle Tag,’ 
*O Gott, du frommer Gott,’ and (in part) 
‘Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig ’ (Peters’ edn., bk. 
244, pp. 60, 68, 76) were written there. To 
the same period belong the preludes on the 
melodies ‘ Christ lag in Todesbanden ’ (Peters, 
bk. 245, p. 40) and ‘Erbarm dich mein, O 
Herre Gott’ (Novello edn. bk. 18, p. 35; 
Augener edn. vol. 9, p. 1116). If genuine, a 
set of seventeen variations on ‘ Allein Gott in 
der Hoh’ sei Ehr,’ and others on ‘ Ach, was 
soll ich Siinder machen’ (Aug. edn. vol. 9, 
pp. 1260, 1244), belong to these experimental 
years. The almost entire absence of an 
independent pedal in them suggests their 
composer’s lack of access to an organ. Other- 
wise they show him as yet more familiar 
with the clavier’s deficient sustaining power 
(cf. Harvey Grace, The Organ Works of Bach, 
1922). 

Sebastian’s opportunities to develop his 
musical culture at Lineburg were exceptional. 
But a livelihood called him elsewhere. He 
applied for the organistship of the Jakobi- 
Kirche at Sangerhausen, vacant 1702, and 
was preferred; but ducal influence secured 
the post for J. A. Kobelius. On Apr. 8, 
1703 (Bojanowski, p. 3), Bach entered, as a 
violinist, the private band of Duke Johann 
Ernst (d. 1707), brother of the reigning Duke 
Wilhelm Ernst (d. 1728). His employment 
was brief. The municipality of Arnstadt 
had installed a well-equipped organ in the 
new church recently built to replace the 
Bonifacius-Kirche, an edifice which had stood 
in ruins for more than a century (Weiss- 
gerber, J. S. Bach in Arnstadt, 1904). The 
organ existed until 1863, and some of it 
was incorporated into its successor. On July 
13, 1703, Sebastian accepted an invitation to 
' inspect the instrument. A month later (Aug. 
14, 1703) he was formally installed as organist. 
His stipend was adequate, his duties were not 
exacting, and an organ was at his service. 
At Arnstadt, therefore, he exhibited the first- 
fruits of his laborious apprenticeship. The 
first of the Church Cantatas ‘ Denn du wirst 
meine Seele nicht in der Hdlle lassen ’ (No. 15), 
was performed on Easter Day, 1704. The 
Clavier compositions dedicated to his brothers 
(supra, p. 155) and the Sonata in D major 
(Peters, bk. 215, p. 44) date from this period. 
The familiar Prelude and Fugue in C minor 
(Peters, bk. 243, p. 32), probably the Fugue in 
C minor (Peters, bk. 243, p. 50), which is also 
attributed to C. P. E. Bach, and the Toccata 
and Fugue in C (E) (Peters, bk. 242, p. 62) were 
first played on the Arnstadt organ. Imperfect 
as they are, they declare their composer on a 
path of his own, already distinguished from 
his contemporaries by the melodic distinction 
of his fugal subjects. 

The organ was Bach’s first, as it was his last, 
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absorbing study. According to the Nekrolog, 
the three players he most esteemed were 
Nikolaus Bruhns (1665-97), Johann Adam 
Reinken, and Dietrich Buxtehude (1637-1707). 
Bruhns was dead; to Reinken Bach had 
already made pilgrimage; Buxtehude re- 
mained, old and inconveniently accessible at 
Lubeck, where, since 1668, he was organist 
of the Marien-Kirche and the most potent 
musical influence in North Germany, conduct- 
ing the famous ‘ Abendmusiken’ yearly be- 
tween Martinmas and Christmas on a scale 
not usual elsewhere. It is probable that Bach, 
for whom music was primarily an adjunct to 
the service of God, desired especially to hear 
these performances. In Oct. 1705 he obtained. 
a month’s leave, installed his cousin Johann 
Ernst (No. 28 supra) as his deputy, and set 
off on foot to his distant goal. Forkel, mis- 
interpreting the Nekrolog, declares that Bach 
did not make himself known to Buxtehude. 
On the contrary, probably he took lessons 
from him, and valued the opportunity so 
highly that Arnstadt and his duties were 
forgotten. It is suggested that he coveted 
the reversion of Buxtehude’s post, and might 
have obtained it had he been willing to accept 
Buxtehude’s daughter with it. Fortunately 
the spinster was too much his senior to make 
the bargain agreeable. Had Bach settled in 
Liibeck, in proximity to Hamburg’s flourishing 
opera, and in a prosperous commercial atmo- 
sphere, his genius must have been diverted 
from the channels it ultimately explored and 
the art forms it so lavishly enriched. Late in 
Jan. 1706 Bach took leave of Buxtehude, and in 
February, after four months’ absence, was 
again in Arnstadt. 

The Litbeck visit is of high importance in the 
development of Bach’s genius: it powerfully 
stimulated him, especially to organ composition, 
introduced him to a mind touched by the poetic 
vision that filled his own, and provided him 
with models his art rapidly surpassed. But it 
immediately embroiled him with his superiors. 
Its sequel is recorded with unusual animation 
in the records of the Arnstadt Consistory. On 
Feb. 21, 1706, Bach was invited to explain his 
prolonged absence, and also its apparent effect 
upon his playing : ‘ Charge him,’ the Consistory 
instructed, with playing ‘viele wunderliche 
Variationes’ during the congregational hymns, 
and of using ‘ frembde Théne’ to the confusion 
of the congregation—(an example is afforded in 
Peters’s edn. bk. 246, p. 56 and Aug. edn. vol. 
10, p. 1308). With a reprimand he was re- 
stored to favour. But a few months later 
(Nov. 11, 1706) he was again admonished for 
neglecting to rehearse his singers and per- 
mitting ‘die frembde Jungfer ’—his cousin 
Maria Barbara (No. 21 supra) to sing in the 
church. After her mother’s recent (1704) 
death she had come to Arnstadt to her maternal 
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aunt. The young couple were married a 
year later. Meanwhile Bach awaited an oppor- 
tunity to escape from an employment no longer 
congenial, and had been approached from more 
than one quarter when, early in 1707, he was 
invited to undergo his ‘ Probe’ at the Blasius- 
Kirche, Mihlhausen, where an organist was 
required in succession to Johann Georg Ahle 
(1651-1706), to follow whom was a distinction. 
On June 15, 1707, Bach received the appoint- 
ment. A fortnight later (June 29) he resigned 
his Arnstadt employment, leaving his cousin 
Johann Ernst to fill his place. 

Bach remained at Mihlhausen a few days 
short of twelve months. The Free Imperial 
city was larger and richer than Arnstadt, its 
musical traditions more distinguished. Its re- 
sources permitted it to perform church music 
on a considerable scale; every year the 
Council’s inauguration was celebrated by the 
rendering of a cantata composed for the 
occasion. Bach could regard his appointment 
as promotion, though for income he asked and 
received no more than he had at Arnstadt— 
eighty-five gulden a year. Three months after 
entering upon his new office he returned to 
Arnstadt to fetch his bride. The young couple 
were married at Dornheim on Oct. 17, 1707, 
by Pastor Johann Lorenz Stauber, soon to 
become their uncle by marriage. A timely 
legacy to Bach from his deceased maternal 
uncle Tobias Laimmerhirt smoothed financial 
difficulties. 

Influenced by his experience at Libeck, 
Bach entered Mithlhausen with positive views 
upon what he called ‘the right ordering of 
church music.’ The city, however, was torn 
by religious dissension, Pietism and Lutheran 
orthodoxy opposing each other with passionate 
vehemence, while the former offered Puritan 
opposition ta Bach’s conviction of the fellow- 
ship of music and worship. Their conflict 
eventually drove him elsewhere and mean- 
while constrained his art. Within the space of 
ten months he produced three cantatas, the 
severe character of whose libretti exposes the 
influences that hampered him. The Arnstadt 
cantata already noticed, archaic in form, re- 
veals in its libretto the inveterate subjectivity 
of his religion. The first of the three Miuhl- 
hausen cantatas, ‘ Aus der Tiefe rufe ich, Herr, 
zu dir’ (No. 131), is a setting of Psalm exxx: 
The second, ‘ Gott ist mein Kénig’ (No. 71), 
performed at the inauguration of the Council 
on Feb. 4, 1708, consists of Old Testament pass- 
ages, a hymn-stanza, and but three original 
verses.t The third, ‘ Der Herr denket an uns’ 
(No. 196), composed for the marriage of Frau 
Bach’s aunt to Pastor Stauber on June 5, 1708, 
is set to four verses of Psalm cxv. On the 
score of No. 131 Bach notes that it was com- 


1 Bach had the satisfaction of seeing the parts in print at the 
Conneil’s expense. His title-page describes the cantata as a 
’ Gliickwtinschende Kirchen-Motetto,’ 
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posed at the request of Georg Christian Eilmar, 
an aggressive foe of Pietism, whose authorship 
of the other two can be inferred. His austere 
orthodoxy is probably to be detected also in the 
libretto of ‘Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit’ 
(No. 106), composed, perhaps, for the funeral of 
Bach’s Erfurt uncle, Tobias Limmerhirt, in 
Sept. 1707, rather than the Weimar (1711) 
occasion Spitta (i. 456) suggests. On June 25, 
1708, Bach informed the authorities of his 
acceptance of an employment which promised 
more sufficient subsistence than his present 
stipend afforded, on which, ‘simple as is my 
household, I can scarcely live.’ More compel- 
ling was the prospect of pursuing at Weimar his 
views regarding church music without being 
impeded by the ‘ Verdrieslichkeit "—his own 
word—which hampered him at Mihlhausen. 
As at Arnstadt, he was succeeded by a cousin 
(No. 18 supra), and left a city to which his son 
Johann Gottfried Bernhard (No. 35 infra) 
returned after an interval in which: his sah 8 
name had become famous. 

WEIMAR, 1708—-17.—Bach went. to Weimar 
as Hof-Organist and Kammer-Musikus to thé 
reigning Duke Wilhelm Ernst (d. 1728). The 
Court orchestra was small and efficient, but 
until Bach’s appointment as Konzertmeister its 
direction was in other hands, while the position 
of Kapellmeister, which he coveted, was not 
offered him in 1716 when it was vacant. His 
most responsible duty at the outset was as 
organist of the Schloss-Kirche, whose instru- 
ment, inconveniently placed ? and small, pos- 
sessed a 32-feet pedal, whose.absence Bach had 
regretted at Mihlhausen. On it were heard 
for the first time most of the masterpieces 
whose production makes the Weimar years an 
epoch in the history of organ music: the 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor ; the Vivaldi 
Concertos ; most of the mature Preludes and 
Fugues; the Toccatas; the Orgelbiichlein ® ; 
and others. In this period, too, Bach became 
famous as a player in Saxony and beyond. As 
early as 1716, Johann Mattheson (1681-1764) 
writes in high praise of the ‘ berihmter 
Organist’ of Weimar. Three years earlier, 
in 1713, Bach was invited to succeed Handel’s 
master, Friedrich Wilhelm Zachau (1663— 
1712), in the Liebfrauen-Kirche at Halle, after 
performing his ‘ Probe’ upon the new but un- 
finished organ. He refused the invitation in a 
letter (Mar. 19, 1714) which fails to make clear 
his original entertainment of it ; he had in fact 
been promoted to the Weimar Konzertmeister- 
ship a fortnight earlier (Mar. 2). In 1716 he 
again inspected and performed on the instru- 
ment, when the feeling roused by his action 
three years earlier had entirely abated (M. . 
Seiffert, J. S. Bach 1716 in Halle, in Sammelbd. 
I.M.G. vi., 1905). In 1714 he visited Cassel, 


2 A picture of the chapel is in Terry's Bach: a Biography. . 
3 The design of the Orgelbiichlein is exposed in Terry, Bach's 
Chorals, iii. 18 f 
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his virtuosity so astonishing the future 
Frederick I. of Sweden that he presented the 
player with a diamond ring from his finger: an 
admirer declared that Bach’s feet ‘ flew over 
the pedal-board as if they had wings’ (C. 
Scherer, Bachs Aufenthalt in Kassel, in Monats- 
hefte f. Musik, xxv., 1895). Early in 1716 Bach 
accompanied his master on a visit to Duke 
Christian of Saxe-Weissenfels, and performed 
(Feb. 23), as ‘ Tafelsmusik,’ a secular cantata 
on Salomo Franck’s libretto, Was mir behagt, a 
melodious work for which Bach found subse- 
quent uses. 

In the last months of his service at Weimar 
Bach was prominent in an event which gave 
him a national reputation. In the autumn of 
1717, Jean Louis Marchand (1669-1732), 
organist to Louis XV., visited Dresden. Forkel 


supposes that Bach was specially summoned | 


from Weimar to challenge the Frenchman. 
More probably he was already in Dresden to 
hear Marchand, whose compositions he admired 
(Pirro, J. S. Bach, p. 51). The idea of a con- 
test between the two perhaps suggested itself to 
Jean Baptiste Volumier (1677-1728), probably 
a Spaniard by birth, Konzertmeister to the 
Dresden court. Bach agreed and undertook to 
play at sight whatever Marchand put before 
him, provided the Frenchman submitted him- 
self to a similar test (details as to the conditions 
vary). Marchand agreed and the contest was 
appointed to take place in the house of Count 
Flemming, who had witnessed Handel’s trium- 
phant descent upon the Saxon court some years 
before. Bach arrived at the hour appointed. 


Marchand, anticipating defeat, already had left | 


the town. 

Bach was promoted to be Konzertmeister 
at Weimar on Mar. 2, 1714, under an obliga- 
tion to compose ‘ monatlich neue Stiicke’ for 
the court chapel (Bojanowski, p. 25). Thence- 
forward he produced a steady stream of can- 
tatas in collaboration with Salomo Franck, 
like Bach himself in the duke’s service, and 
Erdmann Neumeister (1671-1756), who oppor- 
tunely evolved a type of libretto poetic, sincere, 
delicate, reflective, and singularly in harmony 


with Bach’s notions of what cantata texts | 


should be. Towards the close of 1716 the series 
abruptly ceased. The ducal Kapellmeister, 
Johann Samuel Drese, died on Dec. 1, 1716. 
Whether Bach resented the duke’s neglect to 


offer him the post, or his friendly relations with | 
Duke Ernst August (d. 1748), the reigning | 


duke’s nephew and heir, involved him in their 
inharmonious relations, or whether he was 
merely tired of a master whose actions pro- 
claim him a martinet, Bach seized an opportune 
chance to betake himself elsewhere. 

Early in 1716 Duke Ernst August married 
the sister of the reigning Prince Leopold of 
Anhalt-Céthen. The latter, according to the 
Nekrolog, ‘ein grosser Kenner und Liebhaber 
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der Musik,’ was introduced by his sister’s 
marriage to the talented Konzertmeister of the 
Weimar court. <A protocol of the expenses of 
the Céthen Kapelle shows that Bach drew a 
stipend as Kapellmeister there from Aug. 1, 
1717, though the princely document permitting 
his resignation six years later names Aug. 5, 
1717, as the date of his appointment as Kapeil- 
meister and * Direktor unserer Kammer-Musik ’ 
(B. J.-B., 1905, pp. 24, 30). Since the Céthen 
court was ‘ reformed,’ its service offered Bach 
no opportunity for the composition of church 
music. ‘The chapel organ, though new, was not 
one to attract a player of his eminence. His 
family of four children, the eldest of whom was 
in her ninth year and the youngest an infant 
of two, had not reached an age when the 
question of their education can be supposed to 
have influenced their father’s decision. Hence, 
it must be supposed that Bach, who at no 
period accepted without protest treatment 
which he deemed derogatory to himself or his 
art, either was dissatisfied with his circum- 
stances at Weimar or flattered by the friendli- 
ness of Leopold, whose relations with his 
musicians contrasted with Duke Wilhelm 
The latter refused 
to release Bach from his engagement, and on 
Nov. 6, 1717, placed him under arrest for 
demanding his release in a manner which dis- 
pleased his master. He remained in con- 
finement till Dec. 2, 1717, when he received 
permission to betake himself elsewhere. By 
Dec. 10 he entered upon his duties at Céthen. 

COTHEN, 1717-23.—As Weimar is distin- 
guished by the composition of his organ 
works, and Leipzig by that of the Oratorios, 
Passions, Masses and Cantatas, the Céthen 
period is pre-eminently marked by the pro- 
duction of Bach’s chamber music. His sole 
responsibility was to conduct the Court 
Kapelle, in which, anticipating Frederick the 
Great, the Prince himself played. The Con- 
certos dedicated on Mar. 24, 1721, to Duke 
Christian Ludwig of Brandenburg, the Suites 
(Ouvertures) for orchestra, Violin concertos, 
Sonatas (Suites) for violin (B. J.-B., 1920, 
p-. 30 f.), violoncello, flute, viola da gamba, 
Prince Leopold’s instrument (zbid., 1911, p. 
75 f.), were products of the Céthen period. 
Secular instrumental music was beginning to 
take a position of its own; the fact may have 
attracted Bach to experiment in an idiom 
hitherto outside his practical experience. His 
normal orchestra consisted of strings, oboes, 
bassoons, horns, trumpets and drums. More 
rarely he employed the oboe d’ amore and da 
caccia and also corno da caccia. Like Handel, 
he was hindered by the conventions of his 
period from getting from his instruments their 
fullest contribution to orchestral effect. Where 
the modern composer colours his score by 
subtle combinations of orchestral tone, Bach 
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drew in line, imposing as their chief function 
on his instruments the duty to expose or 
reinforce the polyphonic structure of the 
movement in which they were engaged. 
Hence he made little contribution to the 
problems of modern orchestration (cf. Parry, 
Style in Musical Art, p. 76 f.; C. Forsyth, 
Orchestration, passim). On the other hand, 
his sensitiveness to orchestral tone is exhibited 
by his invention of new or modification of 
existing instrumental types, and by the 
extraordinary diversity of orchestral com- 
binations in his scores. (See LAUTEN CLAVI- 
CYMBAL and Vio~A Pomposo.) Otherwise, 
the effect of his Céthen experience upon his 
artistic development cannot be overestimated : 
it provided him with an equipment without 
which his distinctive work at Leipzig must 
have been impoverished and incomplete. The 
Clavier music of the Cothen period includes the 
Chromatic Fantasia’ and Fugue, the English 
and French Suites, and (primarily for his 
elder children’s education) the Wohltemperirte 
Clavier (first part), Little Preludes, Inventions 
and Symphonies. Johannes Schreyer (B. J.-B., 
1906, p. 134) gives ground for doubting 
whether the two note-books for Anna Magdalena 
Bach actually were written for her. 

Excepting one tragic occurrence, Bach’s 
years at Céthen, if not the happiest, were the 
most placid in his career. His relations with 
his master were intimate. He accompanied 
the Prince in May-June 1718 and May-July 
1720 to Carlsbad, where, with others of the 
court orchestra, he entertained visitors of 
fashion. On Nov. 17, 1718, the Prince stood 
godfather to the short-lived youngest child 
of Bach’s first marriage. Bach reciprocated 
with music in honour of his patron. For his 
birthday in 1718, probably, he offered the ‘Sere- 
nada,’ ‘ Durchlaucht’ster Leopold,’ of whose 
libretto also he may be supposed the author. 
A few years later (?1722) he offered tribute on 
a similar occasion in the cantata ‘ Mit Gnaden 
bekrone.’ The text of a lost ‘ Gratulations- 
Kantate’ for the New Year 1723 is in the 
Bach Museum at EHisenach (Falck, W. F. Bach, 
1919, p. 4). On Nov. 30, 1726, after he had 
left Céthen, Bach returned to celebrate the 
birthday of the Princess with the cantata 
* Steigt freudig in der Luft,’ for which Picander 
wrote the words. All these works were re- 
fashioned for other purposes at Leipzig. A 
wedding cantata, ‘ Weichet nur _ betribte 
Schatten,’ also seems to belong to an occasion 
unrecorded in the Céthen period. To the 
Prince’s infant son Bach presented the auto- 
graph of the first (B flat) Partita in the first 
part of the Clavieriibung, the first of his works 
published (1726) since the Muhlhausen Cantata. 
Two years later the death of Prince Leopold 


1 Forkel’s copy, received from W. F. Bach, was appropriately 
inscribed ‘ bleibt schin in alle Saecula !’ 
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summoned him to perform a last duty to his 
patron, The Prince died on Noy. 19, 1728, 
and on March 24, 1729, Bach performed at 
Céthen a work which Forkel, who had seen 
the score, described as ‘a funeral cantata 
containing remarkably fine double choruses.’ 
It was assumed to be one of the many works 
of Bach lost or destroyed until, in 1873, 
Wilhelm Rust (B.-G. xx. (2), pref.) was able 
to show, from a study of Picander’s libretto, 
that Bach adapted to it nine movements 2 
from the ‘ Matthauspassion’ which he was 
then writing, prefacing them with the opening 
chorus of the ‘ Trauer-Ode ’ (1727). 

Meanwhile Bach continued to display his 
powers, or give expert advice, as an organist. 
Ten days after his release from confinement 
at Weimar he examined and reported on the 
newly completed organ in the Pauliner-Kirche 
at Leipzig—his receipt for 20 thalers is dated 
Dec. 18, 1717 (B. F. Richter’s article on Bach 
and the University in Gesellschaft f. Musik- 
forschung, 1901). In 1719 he sought out 
Handel at Halle, but found him already 
returned to England. The two men never 
met. In 1729, when Handel was again in 
Halle, Bach was too unwell to travel, but sent 
an invitation to Leipzig by the hand of his 
eldest son, which Handel was unable to accept. 
Handel’s last visit, in 1750, coincided with 
Bach’s fatal illness. Returning to Céthen 
with the Prince from Carlsbad in July 1720, 
Bach found his wife dead and buried (July 7) 
during his absence. A desire to sever him- 
self from Céthen and its associations is sug- 
gested by his visit to Hamburg in the autumn 
of 1720. To Reinken, who was still active there, 
Bach gave an improvisation upon the melody 
‘An Wasserfliissen Babylon’ in the Béhm- 
Buxtehude manner, which elicited a high 
compliment: ‘I thought this art was dead ; 
but I see that it survives in you,’ Reinken 
addressed the younger master. Coincidently 
the post of organist in the Jacobi-Kirche at 
Hamburg fell vacant. Erdmann Neumeister, 
its ‘ Haupt-Prediger,’ was eager to secure 
Bach, himself not unwilling. The post, how- 
ever, was given to a musician whose coincident 
contribution to the church’s treasury exposes 
the considerations which obtained him the 
appointment. Neumeister remarked caustic- 
ally, that had one of the Seraphim descended 
to compete he must have been rejected unless 
a heavy purse commended his candidature. 

Grounded upon domestic reasons, Bach’s 
inclination to leave Céthen was spurred by his 
patron’s marriage (Dec. 11, 1721) to a youthful 
princess of Anhalt-Bernburg, ‘ eine amusa,’ in 

2 They were used in this order: Nos. 10, 47, 58, 66, 29, 26, 75, 19, 
78. The opening chorus of the ‘Trauer-Ode’ preceded No, 10, 
and a setting of Psalm Ixviii. 20 separated Nos. 10 and 47. The 
numbers refer to the Novello edition. 

3 Bach’s application for the Jacobi-Kirche post is preserved in 


the Hamburg Staatsarchiv. See Archiv. f. Musikwissenschaft, 
1921, Heft 2, p. 123f. 
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Bach’s opinion, who diverted her husband | A week later (May 13), having subscribed 


from music to other pursuits. Personal 
reasons also directed him. A week before his 
patron’s wedding he married (Dec. 3, 1721) 
Anna Magdalena Wilcken (Wilcke, Wolckner), 
youngest daughter of Johann Caspar Wilcken, 
Hof- und Feld-Trompeter and Kammer- 
Musikus successively at Zeitz, Weissenfels and 
Zerbst (B. J.-B., 1907, p. 178), a young wife 
of twenty to control a family of children the 
eldest of whom was twelve, and whose educa- 
tion was now a matter of concern. In Cal- 
vinist Céthen the best educational facilities 
were provided in the Calvinist or ‘ reformed ’ 
school. Bach would not permit his children 
to attend it, preferring the newly established 
Lutheran seminary (B. J.-B., 1905, p. 28). 
Therefore, though it was ‘ not entirely agree- 
able to become a mere Cantor after being a 
Kapellmeister,’ as’ Bach wrote to Georg 
Erdmann, a prospect of employment at 
Leipzig in 1722 was not unwelcome. 

Johann Kuhnau, cantor of the Leipzig 
Thomasschule, died on June 5, 1722. For the 
post six candidates forthwith appeared, the 
most distinguished of whom, Georg Philipp 
Telemann (1681-1767), already well known 
in Leipzig, was unanimously elected by the 
Council on Aug. 11, 1722. He declined the 
appointment, however, and so brought Bach 
into the field. On Dec. 21 hisname was formally 
before the Council, who gave the appointment 
to Christoph Graupner (1683-1760), a former 
pupil of, Kuhnau’s in the Thomasschule and 
now Kapellmeister at Darmstadt, who vainly 
(Jan. 20, 1723) requested the Landgraf to 
release him. Still hoping to secure him, the 
Leipzig Council proceeded with its task of 
selection. Other candidates having been 
heard, on Quinquagesima Sunday (Feb. 7, 
1723) Bach presented himself, fulfilled his 
“Probe,’ and performed the cantata ‘ Jesus 
nahm zu sich die Zwiélfe’ (No. 22). Graup- 
ner’s definite withdrawal was announced on 
Apr. 9, a member of the Council remarking 
that, as the best musicians (i.e. Telemann 
and Graupner) were not available, ‘ misse 
man mittlere nehmen’! On Apr. 22, 1723, 
to a full session of the Council Bach de- 
clared his willingness to instruct the scholars 
‘in den colloquiis Corderi und in der Gram- 
matic’ With permission to employ a deputy 
in the task, and an official caution that his 
music must be ‘nicht theatralisch,’ he was 
elected (B. J.-B., 1905, p. 48 f.; cf. «bid., 
1913, p. 145 f.). On May 5, 1723, Bach signed 
the bond, originally prepared for Telemann, 
pledging him to lead an ‘ eingezogenen ’ life, 
teach the scholars ‘ treulich,’ show the Council 
‘allen schuldigen Respect und Gehorsam,.’ 
provide music neither too diffuse nor ‘ opern- 
hafftig,’ and not leave the town without the 
burgomaster’s permission (Spitta, App. iii. 301). 
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to the corpus of Lutheran doctrine, his 
appointment was confirmed by the Leipzig 
Consistory, and on Tuesday, June 1,' he 
was formally inducted in the school. Two 
days before (May 30), the First Sunday after 
Trinity, he had begun his duties by conducting 
in the Nicholai- Kirche his cantata ‘ Die 
Elenden sollen essen’ (No. 75). Like his 
other cantatas for this Sunday it is in two 
parts, an innovation in Leipzig use involving 
the interposition of the sermon between them. 

Letrpezic, 1723-50.—The Thomasschule to 
which Bach was attached for the rest of his life 
was an Augustinian foundation dating from 
Mar. 20, 1212 (R. Sachse, Altere Geschichte der 
Thomasschule zu Leipzig, 1912), whose control 
had been assumed by the Municipal Council on 
May 1, 1543, its scholars thenceforth supplying 
the music in the town’s churches. Under the 
‘Schul-Ordnung ’ of 1634, effective at the time 
of Bach’s appointment, the staff consisted of 
the rector, conrector, cantor and_ tertius, 
who formed the supertores, and four junior 
masters for the lower classes of non-foundation 
pupils. The cantor, like the rector, was lodged 
in the schoolhouse and was concerned ex- 
clusively with the four classes of foundation 
scholars, who numbered fifty-five, to whom he 
gave collective instruction in singing every 
week-day morning except Thursday, when 
he accompanied the school to church. The 
school supplied the choirs of the city churches. 
In the Thomas-Kirche and Nicholai-Kirche 
elaborate concerted music was performed with 
orchestral accompaniment. Both churches had 
their own organist, the cantor directing the 
choir and orchestra in St. Thomas’s in the organ 
gallery on the west wall of the church. On 
ordinary Sundays a cantata was performed in 
the two churches alternately. On the principal 
festivals cantatas were sung in both churches, 
and in Holy Week the Passion was performed 
in them alternately. In the Neue - Kirche 
hymns and motets from Erhard Bodenschatz’s 
(1576-1636) collection were sung under the 
direction of a prefect. In the Peters-Kirche 
the music consisted only of hymns. 

Bach’s duties brouzht him into touch with 
three authorities—the University, the Rector, 
and the Town Council, with all of whom his 
relations at first were uncordial. From his 
predecessor Kuhnau he inherited a controversy 
with the University relating to the cantor’s 
duties in the Pauliner-Kirche, the University 
Church. Until 1710 service was held in it only 
on the three great Festivals, the Reformation 
Festival, and in special circumstances, the 
cantor, since the cantorate of Seth Calvisius 
(1594-1615), directing the music on these 
occasions. In 1710 the University instituted 
a regular Sunday service in the church and 


1 Not May 31, as Spitta and other writers prefer. 
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provoked a controversy. Kuhnau, cantor since 
1701, claimed its direction ex officio. Unwilling 
to establish a precedent which would tie it in 
perpetuity to the ‘ Stadtkantor,’ in whose ap- 
pointment it had no voice, the University 
demurred, but accepted Kuhnau’s undertaking 
to fulfil the new duty without an augmentation 
of his emolument (12 thalers). Telemann, on 
his appointment as ‘ Stadtkantor,’ applied for 
and received the University office (Aug. 18, 
1722), with the intimation that it was his 
because he had asked for it and not as having 
a right to it. Upon his withdrawal, and three 
weeks before Bach’s appointment, Johann 
Gottlieb Gorner (1697-1778), organist of the 
Nicholai-Kirche, petitioned for and received 
(Apr. 3, 1723) the post, and was charged not 
only to direct the ‘neu Gottesdienst ’ in- 
stituted in 1710, but the ‘ alt Gottesdienst ’ 
as well. Upon his election as ‘ Stadtkantor,’ 
Bach made his protest, claimed at least his 
emolument for the ‘old service,’ and was 
refused it (Sept. 28, 1723) on the ground that 
the appointment was not vacant and that he 
had no jus prohibendi. Bach persisted: for 
association with the University was essential to 
his new activities. In dissociating the ‘ old 
service’ from the cantorship the University 
was clearly in the wrong, and in the face of 
Bach’s persistence, yielded (May 13, 1723), but 
offered only half the traditional emolument. 
After vain negotiations Bach appealed direct 
(Sept. 14, 1725) to the King-Elector ; the Uni- 
versity sent up a counter-statement (Dec. 31, 
1725); and, on Jan. 21, 1726, the sovereign 
delivered a Solomonic judgment: since the 
‘old service ’ was supported by ancient endow- 
ments, it must remain attached to the cantor- 
ship of the Thomasschule ; with regard to the 
‘new service ’ the University was competent to 
make its own regulations. 

Irritation and discord were not removed by 
the judgment. Bach provided the music for 
the University celebrations honouring Dr. 
August F. Miller (Aug. 3, 1725) and Dr. 
Gottlieb Korte (Dec. 11, 1726). (See Secular 
Cantatas, Nos. 1, 2 infra.) But Gérner had 
his partisans, and the death of the Electress 
Christiane Eberhardine on Sept. 6, 1727, brought 
the two factions into collision. A fortnight 
later (Sept. 23), Hans Carl von Kirchbach 
begged of the University permission to deliver 
an oration on the event in the Pauliner-Kirche. 
Anticipating a royal command to mark the 
occasion Officially, the University hesitated. 
Kirchbach appealed direct to Dresden, whence 
came an order to proceed with the solemnity. 
Thereupon Kirchbach commissioned Professor 
J. Chr. Gottsched to write a ‘ Trauer-Ode’ and 
Bach to compose the music. Gérner now 
intervened: as ‘ Direktor Chori Musici Aca- 
demici’ he insisted on his prerogative to write 
the music for the ceremony, demanding pro- 
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tection against invasions of his rights in future. 
The University supported him. Notwithstand- 
ing Kirchbach’s assurance that Bach was at 
work upon the score and had been paid for it, 
its performance was ordered (Oct. 9) to be 
handed over to Gérner and his University choir. 
Kirchbach threatened to abandon the celebra- 
tion altogether if difficulties were put in his 
way, and as his munificence was relieving the 
University of the costs of a public obligation, 
its authorities proposed a compromise : G6rner 
accepted a solatium of 12 thalers and surren- 
dered his rights for the occasion, provided that 
Bach signed a document declaring his present 
intervention to be by favour only, and that 
in future he would contract with no one to pro- 
vide music for similar celebrations without the 
University’s express permission. The clerk was 
sent forthwith to obtain Bach’s signature, 
spent an hour in vain effort to procure it, and 
handed the document unsigned to Kirchbach 
on Oct. 13 (Gesellschaft f. Musikforschung, 1901, 
p. 101 f.). The performance of the ‘ Trauer- 
Ode’ took place four days later (Oct. 17). For 
lack of occasion Bach never again conducted 
a composition in the University Church, 
with the exception of the motet ‘ Der Geist 
hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf ”’ performed at 
the funeral of Johann Heinrich Ernesti (d. Oct. 
16, 1729), who was both rector of the Thomas- 
schuleand Professor of Poetry. The University 
solemnities for which Bach in future supplied 
the music were held elsewhere, and though they 
originated with the students and not their im- 
pecunious seniors, their character and their 
frequency prove that Bach was regarded as the 
natural provider of cantatas on ceremonial 
occasions. 

When Bach came to Leipzig in 1723 there 
existed two musical societies (Collegium 
Musicum), of one of which, founded by Tele- 
mann in 1704, he became conductor in 1729. 
It met once a week, in the summer in Gottfried 
Zimmermann’s garden in the Windmihlstrasse, 
in winter in his coftee-house in the Cather- 
strasse. Its hours were four to six in summer, 
eight to ten in winter. For the most part the 
members were University students, who pro- 
vided an intelligent audience before whom dis- 
tinguished musicians were willing to perform, 
and produced the ceremonial cantatas with 
which Bach’s unflagging and not disinterested 
loyalty acclaimed the reigning house (cf. 
Secular Cantatas infra). The programmes of 
‘Ténet ihr Pauken ’ (Dec. 8, 1733) and ‘ Blast 
Larmen, ihr Feinde’ (Jan. 17, 1734) announce 
their performance ‘in unterthanigster Ehr- 
furcht in dem Collegio Musico durch J. 8. B.’ 
(B. J.-B., 1913, pp. 85, 87). For the Abend- 
musik on Oct. 5, 1734, when ‘ Preise dein 
Glicke, gesegneter Sachsen’ was performed, 
the students and others subscribed 299 thalers 
22 groschen, most of which was expended on 
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white wax torches, though 50 thalers, ten of 
which went to the Stadtpfeifern, found their 
way into Bach’s purse for the music. In 
honour of the newly wedded Princess Amalia, 
on Apr. 28, 1738, the University directed the 
proceedings, since an oration formed part of 
the solemnity. Several professors preferred an 
ode set to music by Goérner. But a majority 
concluded to revive the collaboration of Bach 
and Gottsched. The latter’s text, ‘ Willkom- 
men! ihr herrschenden Gétter der Erden,’ sur- 
vives ; Bach’s music is lost. Bach received 58, 
Gottsched 12, and the Stadtpfeifern 8 thalers 
(Gesellschaft f. Musikf. ut supra). No other in- 
stance of Bach’s employment by the University 
is recorded, and probably none occurred. He 
was succeeded by Carl Gotthelf Gerlach in the 
conductorship of the Collegium Musicum 
(B. J.-B., 1913, pp. 89, 96).4 On May 2, 1741, 
an ‘ Abendmusik’ for the King-Elector was 
composed by Gorner to Gottsched’s text. Two 
years later (1743), a new organisation, founded 
and supported by wealthy members of the 
commercial community, came into existence, 
whose institution marked a development in the 
musical life of Leipzig with which Bach was 
not associated. Out of it the Gewandhaus or 
‘Grosses Konzert ’ came into existence thirty- 
eight years later (1781). 

With the Municipal Council Bach involved 
himself in controversy in 1729, over their 
patronage of the scholarships in the Thomas- 
schule which provided him with singers. A 
report by him in 1730 gives their number as 
fifty-five. He described seventeen of them as 
‘ brauchbaren ’ on whom he relied for the per- 
formance of concerted music: only five or six 
of this competent body—which included the 
Krebs brothers—were under seventeen years of 
age (B. J.-B., 1907, p. 61).2, In a second cate- 
gory were the ‘ Motetten Singer,’ scholars not 
yet competent to perform conzerted music. 
They numbered twenty, equally divided be- 
tween those above and below seventeen. Six 
of them formed the core of the Neue-Kirche 
(to-day the Matthai-Kirche: cf. Die Musik, 
1912, vol. 42, p. 153) choir; the remainder served 
that one of the two principal churches in which 
on alternate Sundays concerted music was not 
performed. The third body numbered seven- 
teen, and was made up of those, Bach reported, 
“die sind gar keine Musici.’ Eight of them 
served the Peters-Kirche, where only simple 
hymns were sung; the rest were distributed 
between the Motet choir and the Neue-Kirche : 
those above and below seventeen were nine 
and eight respectively. Thus Bach had about 
24 sopranos and altos and 30 tenors and basses. 


1 The date of the termination of Bach’s connection with the 
Collegium Musicum is not ascertained. A letter of Johann Elias 
Bach's (Sept. 28, 1739) clearly implies that Bach then was still 
connected with it (Die Musik, 1912-13). 

2 By far the greater number of scholars in Bach’s time entered 
the Thomasschule at the age of fourteen and upwards: 43 entered 
at sixteen, 19 at seventeen, 9 at eighteen, 3 at nineteen and twenty, 
1 at twenty-one (B. J/.-B., 1907, p. 50). 
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A * Chorordnung ’” for 1744-45 gives the follow- 
ing distribution of parts in the four choirs: 
Chowetl eS. OA 2... Tc be Lal hee Onore lk 
SP4aP ASST. 6, Br4a17) Chow Lh, Se 3shs,4; 
ae Doe =loe Vy CROW IV) Dol AS lo Tete Dal = 
7 (B. J.-B., 1907, p. 77). Help was rarely 
provided ; but in 1745-47 Bach’s future son- 
in-law Altnikol was paid ‘fir assistence’ as 
a bass. Evidently the resources at Bach’s 
disposal were weak and inexperienced. ~ His 
memorandum to the Council (1730) very 
reasonably invited that body to reflect that 
the ‘ status musices’’ had changed ; that ‘ die 
ehemalige Arth von Music’ was no longer toler- 
able; that it was therefore unreasonable to ex- 
pect his young singers to function either with 
justice to the music they were now called upon 
to perform, or, he added, to the satisfaction of 
the composer of it. 

Unfortunately for Bach the period was one 
of transition in the schools, where music no 
longer held its place unchallenged among the 
humanities. A new type of scholar demanded 
admission to the Thomasschule, as elsewhere, 
to which the musical obligations of school 
life were as irksome as its ability to perform 
them was inconsiderable. On the other hand, 
the cantor was concerned to insist that 
the foundationers possessed the qualifications 
necessary to fulfil the purposes for which the 
school traditionally existed. These opposing 
interests clashed in 1729, when the Council 
was called upon to appoint ten scholars. 
Twenty-three candidates appeared, on whom 
Bach presented a report, recommending 9 
sopranos, 2 altos, 1 tenor, and dismissing 11 
as of no musical value. The Council selected 
five candidates on Bach’s list (4 sopranos and 
1 alto), 4 whom he had rejected, and one whom 
he had not even examined, a candidate whose 
social position—his father was Hof-Sekretar 
—suggests that private influence guided the 
decision. Bach did not conceal his dissatisfac- 
tion, and as the Council retaliated with charges 
of perfunctory performance of his duties, re- 
solved to expose the conditions under which 
he worked. On Aug. 23, 1730, he addressed 
a memorandum to the Council, pointing out 
that if unskilled youths were admitted it 
was impossible, out of the school’s restricted 
membership, to form the four choirs required. 
The instrumental material at his disposal was 
equally unsatisfactory The town maintained 
four Stadtpfeifern, three Kunstgeigern (string 
players) and one Geselle (assistant) At the 
moment one of these posts was vacant; the 
rest provided him with a first and second 
trumpet, two violins, a first and second oboe 
and a bassoonist. He needed, however, an 
orchestra of twenty (strings, flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, trumpets, drums), and for string 
players was dependent on the Collegium 
Musicum and school scholars, whose presence 
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in the orchestra, however, withdrew them from 
the choir. Bach complained that the Council 
had ceased to provide him with the means to 
secure competent instrumental assistance, and, 
by withholding former benejficia, put it out of 
his power to set things on a better footing. 
The Choral cantatas of his latest period, after 
_ the termination of his connection with the Col- 
legium Musicum, with their simple orchestra 
of strings, oboes and cornetto, show how 
seriously he was handicapped by the imperfect 
instrumental resources at his disposal. 

The immediate outcome of Bach’s contro- 
versy with the Council was his resolution to 
solicit a court title to compel the deference 
of his civic masters. He retained his Céthen 
appointment till 1728, and in 1728 or 1729 
was appointed Kapellmeister ‘von Haus aus’ 
at the court of Weissenfels, for whose Duke 
Christian he composed ‘ Was mir behagt’ in 
1716. But these distinctions carried little 
weight in Leipzig, where, Bach judged, an 
appointment to the Dresden court would 
shield him from the annoyances to which he 
was subjected. This is clear from the letter 
he addressed on July 27, 1733, to Augustus 
III., the new King-Elector of Poland-Saxony, 
requesting his ‘powerful protection’ and 
declaring himself the victim of ‘ undeserved 
affronts which are likely to continue’ unless 
his sovereign graciously appointed him to his 
Kapelle. The parts of the B Minor Kyrie and 
Gloria accompanied the petition, and in the 
following months Bach indefatigably serenaded 
the royal house with secular examples of his 
art. In Sept. 1736 he renewed his application, 
and a month later (Nov. 19) was rewarded 
with the title ‘ Koniglicher Hof-Componist.’ 

The award of the coveted title found Bach 
involved in a fresh controversy. Johann 
Henrich Ernesti had been rector of the 
Thomasschule since 1684, a year before Bach’s 
birth. An old man, and at no time well fitted 
for the duty, he had permitted the school to 
decline in numbers and efficiency, resented 
proposals for reform, and, like the rest of the 
higher staff, was financially interested in the 
continuance of some of the admitted evils. 
Ernesti’s death (1729) brought in his place 
(1730) Johann Matthias Gesner, lately con- 
rector of the Weimar Academy, where Bach 
had known him. Gesner restored school 
discipline, his relations with the cantor were 
cordial, and his interest in music was as 
evident as his admiration of Bach, in whom 
were combined, he declared in after years, 
‘multos Orpheos et viginti Arionas!’ Had he 
remained, Bach would have been spared many 
annoyances, and the school an unedifying 
example of strife in high places. In 1734 he 
gave place to Johann August Ernesti, a young 
man of twenty-seven, conrector of the school 
since 1732. 
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The new rector proved as antipathetic to 
the musical curriculum of the school as 
his predecessor was the reverse. With an 
obstinacy that matched Bach’s, he proposed 
to make it indisputable that he was master 
of the institution, that music was of sub- 
ordinate importance in it, and that if his 
authority and that of the cantor clashed, his 
own must prevail. The inevitable collision 
occurred in 17386 over the cantor’s claim to 
control the Chor-Prafecten, among whom the 
head prefect, as the cantor’s deputy, stood in a 
particularly intimate relation towards him. 
In the summer of 1736 this office was held by 
Gottfried Theodor Krause, of Herzberg, who 
had been eight years in the school and was on 
the eve of leaving it for the University. A 
strict disciplinarian, it was reported to the 
rector that he had threatened to flog younger 
scholars whose conduct at a wedding called 
for rebuke. Krause was nearly twenty-two 
years old (B. J.-B., 1907, p. 69), his previous 
conduct blameless; yet Ernesti proposed to 
flog him publicly, an indignity which Krause 
evaded by leaving the school. Upon his own 
authority Ernesti promoted to the vacant 
prefectship another Krause (Johann Gottlieb). 
Bach already had objected to his character, 
while admitting his abilities to be adequate 
for the position of junior prefect. He con- 
curred, however, in his promotion. A few 
weeks later, finding Krause incompetent in 
his more responsible post, Bach put in his 
place Samuel Kittler, a youth of twenty-one. 
Krause complained to the rector and Ernesti 
referred him to Bach, who injudiciously ad- 
mitted that he had degraded him in order to 
assert his authority against the rector’s, 
Naturally Krause reported the admission to 
Ernesti, to whom Bach angrily repeated it. 
Ernesti accordingly reinstated Krause, whom 
Bach turned out of the organ gallery on the 
Sunday morning following, and at vespers in 
the afternoon ejected him again. On the 
following Sunday (Aug. 19, 1736) these un- 
edifying altercations were repeated, and 
Bach appealed to the Council] to support his 
authority. That body, however, was not 
eager to involve itself in a dispute in which 
the rival authority of the ecclesiastical Con- 
sistory already had been invoked. Not until 
Apr. 1737 did the Council deliver a judgment 
which left things much as they were before. 
On Oct. 18, 1737, Bach appealed directly to 
his sovereign, whose visit to Leipzig on Apr. 
28, 1738, afforded him opportunity to express 
his loyalty in the cantata ‘ Willkommen! ihr 
herrschenden Gétter der Erden.’ Augustus’s 
intervention seemingly concluded in Bach’s 
favour a squabble whose larger interest is its 
illustration of the new influences at work to de- 
preciate music among the school humanities, a 
prejudice illustrated by Ernesti’s contemptuous 
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reference to any of his scholars who played 
an instrument as a ‘ Bierfiedler.’ An echo of 
the controversy was heard in 1749, when 
‘Phobus und Pan’ was revived and Bach re- 
modelled the last recitative in order to impale 
Ernesti and a similarly prejudiced pedagogue, 
Johann Gottlieb Biedermann, of Freiberg, who 
had expressed himself contemptuously upon 
music’s value in the curriculum. 

These aggravations were forgotten as Bach’s 
increasing reputation abroad reacted upon his 
relations with his fellow-citizens. As early 
as Aug. 1730 the Leipzig Council complained 
of his leaving the town without leave. He 
appears once at least to have revisited Weimar, 
whose new sovereign, Duke Ernst August 
(1728-48), continued his regard for him. In 
1732 he was invited to Cassel to play the 
renovated organ in the Martinus-Kirche there, 
receiving 50 thalers remuneration and half as 
much for the travelling expenses of himself and 
his wife, who accompanied him (Scherer, ut sup. 
i. 176). On Sept. 26, 1746, he visited Naum- 
burg on a similar mission (Bb. J.-B., 1906, 
p- 131). His official position at the Saxon 
court, and his son Friedemann’s appointment 
as organist to the Sophien - Kirche, invited 
Bach to the congenial society of Dresden 
musicians, especially Johann Adolf Hasse 
(1699-1783), director of the opera there, and 
his gifted wife Faustina Bordoni. He was 
present at the first performance of Hasse’s 
*Cleofide’ on Sept. 13, 1731, and on the 
following afternoon gave an organ recital in 
the Sophien-Kirche which drew a compliment 
to his ‘ hurtigen Hand’ as more potent than 
Orpheus’s fingers! In Count Hermann Carl 
Keyserlingk he found a powerful patron, to 
whom he probably owed his court appoint- 
ment, and on whose commission he wrote the 
Goldberg Variations. He performed again on 
the Silbermann organ in the Sophien-Kirche on 
Dec. 1, 1736, and subsequent visits took place 
in May 1738 and Nov. 1741 (Falck, W. F. 
Bach, p. 18). 

His son Carl Philipp Emanuel’s appoint- 
ment to Frederick the Great’s service in 1740 
drew Bach to a circle still more august. In 
Aug. 1741 he visited Berlin on a purpose not 
stated (Letters of Johann Elias Bach of Aug. 
5 and 9, 1741, in Die Musik, 1912-13, pp. 
3-19). In the spring 1 of 1747, Potsdam being 
again accessible to a Saxon, Bach made a 
second journey thither, in response to repeated 
expressions of Frederick’s desire to receive 
him. It was the king’s custom to hold a 
private concert in the evening, himself play- 
ing the flute. On such an evening, when the 
musicians were at their desks, a chamberlain 
entered with a list of passengers newly set 
down by the coach. Frederick, running his 


1 Bach was at Potsdam on May 7 and 8. Forkel’s account 


(supra) is unreliable. 
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eye down it, rose suddenly in some excite- 
ment. ‘Gentlemen, old Bach has arrived,’ 
he announced. A summons brought Bach 
from his son’s lodging in his travelling dress, 
having been forbidden time to put on his 
ceantor’s black gown. High compliments 
were exchanged, the concert was abandoned, 
and, accompanied by the king and _ his 
musicians, Bach passed from room to room of 
the palace, trying Frederick’s new Silbermann 
pianofortes, and extemporising on them to 
the king’s admiration. At Bach’s invitation 
Frederick played him a subject to treat ex- 
tempore. I rederick then asked for a fugue in 
six parts. Bach forthwith improvised one, and 
on his return to Leipzig developed Frederick’s 
interesting theme in a similar manner. Judici- 
ously including a trio for flute, violin and 
clavier, he despatched the gift to Frederick 
as a ‘ Musikalisches Opfer,’ with a dedication 
(July 7, 1747) to ‘a sovereign admired in 
music as in all other sciences of war and peace.’ 

The Potsdam visit was probably the last, 
as it was the most flattering and agreeable, 
of Bach’s professional perambulations. As a 
player he was already distinguished as ‘ the 
Great,’ ‘the prince of clavier and organ 
players.’ His compositions were little known 
outside Leipzig, except in the repertory of 
his pupils, and his vocal works invited the 
adverse criticism of two of the leading critics 
of the day. Johann Mattheson, of Hamburg, 
criticised Bach’s declamation in the only 
cantata, perhaps, known to him—‘ Ich hatte 
viel Bekimmernis’ (No. 21), while Johann 
Adolf Scheibe (1708-76) ventured more 
spiteful comment. His animus dated from 
1729, when Bach failed to support his candida- 
ture for the vacant organ in the Thomas- 
Kirche. Bach answered his notorious criti- 
cisms in ‘Phobus und Pan’ (1731), where, in 
the character of Midas, he had the pleasure 
of calling Scheibe an ass. In 1737 Scheibe 
retaliated. Entirely unsusceptible to the 
poetic and romantic inspiration of Bach’s 
music, but recognising him as the most 
prominent of those who, he deplored, were 
putving German music in bondage to Italian 
artificialities, he printed an anonymous attack 
upon Bach’s art in his Kritischer Musikus. 
Bach, incensed, invited his friend Johann 
Abraham Birnbaum, Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University, to take up the cudgels in his 
behalf in a contest which he felt himself 
unqualified to conduct. In Jan. 1738 Birn- 
baum published an academic and anonymous 
reply which Scheibe answered a few weeks 
later. Extending the radius of his criticism, 
he foolishly asserted that Bach lacked the 
literary equipment necessary to a composer 
who desired ‘den Natur und Vernunft zu 
untersuchen und zu kennen.’ Standing at 
length on his own ground, Birnbaum easily 
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routed Scheibe, who in later years exhibited 
signs of regret for the acerbities of his earlier 
criticism. 

There are few materials out of which to 
reconstruct an intimate interior of Bach’s 
domestic life at Leipzig. A letter to Georg 
Erdmann in 1730 (Spitta, ii. 258), which speaks 
of his children as all born musicians, and 
declares ‘I can already form a concert, vocal 
and instrumental, in my own family’; two 
letters to Johann Elias Bach in 1748 which 
reveal Bach’s frugal parsimony (Spitta, iii. 
271, 272); anda series of letters written by 
Johann Elias from 1738 to 1740 while he was 
a member of Bach’s family (Die Musik, 1912- 
1913, pp. 3-19), all exhale the atmosphere of 
a household singularly fragrant, well ordered, 
and homely. The cantor’s official residence 
was in the south wing of the schoolhouse, under 
the shadow of the church. Bach brought to 
it four children of his first marriage, and for 
the first seven years of their residence in it 
Anna Magdalena presented him annually 
with a son or daughter. The family outgrew 
its quarters, and found a lodging elsewhere in 
1731, while extra storeys were added to the 
schoolhouse. The building was reopened and 
dedicated on June 5, 1732, when Bach, 
collaborating with his colleague Winkler, 
produced the cantata ‘ Froher Tag, verlangte 
Stunden.’ From thenceforward till his death 
eighteen years later his occupancy was not 
interrupted. Pupils resorted to him, dis- 
tinguished, Forkel declared in 1802, ‘ according 
as they came early or late under his influence.’ 
Among them were his kinsmen, Samuel Anton 
Bach, of Meiningen; Johann Ernst, son of 
Bernhard Bach, of Eisenach; Johann Elias 
Bach, of Schweinfurt. Others were Heinrich 
Nikolaus Gerber (1702-75), Johann Tobias 
Krebs’s (himself a Weimar pupil) three sons, 
of the eldest of whom, Johann Ludwig (6. 1713), 
Bach declared punningly that he was ‘the 
best crab (Krebs) in the brook (Bach)’; 
Johann Schneider (1702-87) ; Georg Friedrich 
Kinicke ; Johann Friedrich Agricola (1720- 
1774); Johann Friedrich Doles (1715-97) ; 
Gottfried August Homilius (1714-85) ; Johann 
Philipp Kirnberger (1721-83) ; Rudolf Straube, 
Christoph Transchel, and Johann Theophilus 
Goldberg (6. circa 1730) (who studied chiefly 
under W. F. Bach). During his last years, 
when his sons were already distinguished 
elsewhere, those outside his family closest to 
him were his pupils Johann Christian Kittel, 
Johann Gottfried Miithel (b. 1720), and 
Johann Christoph Altnikol (d. 1759), whose 
marriage with Bach’s daughter Liessgen 
(Elisabeth) in Jan. 1749 was the single event 
of that character in his family. 

Indifferent as a schoolmaster, Bach was the 
rarer product, a teacher from whom the 
talented drew inspiration. 
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Forkel devotes a ' 
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section of his monograph to this aspect of 
Bach’s genius, concluding, from the evidence 
of Bach’s pupils, that he was ‘the most 
instructive, clear, and definite teacher that has 
ever been.’ In teaching the clavier he began 
with simple exercises to develop the sym- 
pathetic touch which was his own, as it was 
Handel’s, distinction. The familiar preludes 
and inventions were written for this purpose. 
He next instructed his pupils in the various 
ornaments. When this elementary founda- 
tion had been laid he allowed them to study 
his larger works, playing them over first with 
the remark, ‘ That’s how it ought to sound.’ 
He taught a system of fingering of his own 
which gave the thumb an active function 
hitherto denied it, an innovation set forth, 
along with the general principles of Bach’s 
method, by C. P. E. Bach in his Versuch tiber 
die wahre Art des Klavier zu spielen (1753). 
On the organ he directed much attention to 
registration, his unusual combinations fre- 
quently astonishing both organists and organ- 
builders. In composition, postponing the 
technicalities of counterpoint, he started his 
pupils on four-part harmony over a figured 
bass, making them write out the parts on 
separate staves in order to impress them with 
the need to give an individuality to each. 
Thence he passed to hymn-tunes, insisting 
again on each part having a clear melodic form. 
When these qualities had been grasped and 
enforced by the study of classic models, the 
pupil was permitted to proceed to counter- 
point. Bach insisted on the exercises brought 
to him being composed away from the clavier, 
ridiculing those who did otherwise as ‘ harpsi- 
chord horsemen ’ riding aimlessly up and down 
the keyboard. He insisted upon the separate 
individuality of each part, and if an irrelevant 
note occurred in it, let its author understand 
why it could not be admitted. Outside these 
fundamental restrictions he encouraged origin- 
ality in his pupils. It was not customary to 
allow such liberty, and Kirnberger’s Kunst 
des reinen Satzes (Berlin, 1774-79), based on 
his experience as Bach’s pupil, unfolds his 
master’s method. 

There is little to indicate that Bach fre- 
quented the cultured society of Leipzig. 
Gottsched and Marianne von Ziegler provided 
him with libretti for his cantatas, but he does 
not appear to have been admitted to their 
circle. Officially he was connected with the 
University, but, excepting Rambaum and one 
or two others, he does not seem to have been 
on terms of intimacy with its staff. His in- 
difference to Mattheson’s request for bio- 
graphical details to publish in his Lhrenpforte 
is characteristic of one whose interests were 
concentrated steadily upon his art and home. 
Only with reluctance was he induced to apply 
for admission to his former pupil L. C. 
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Mizler’s, ‘ Sozietait der musikalischen Wissen- 
schaften,’ founded in 1738. Not until June 
1747 did he permit his name to be added to 
its exclusive roll, depositing as his diploma 
work the canonic variations on the melody 
‘Vom Himmel hoch,’ and (probably) his 
portrait by Elias Gottlieb Haussmann, court 
painter at Dresden, which shows in his hand 
the ‘canon triplex 4 6 voc.’ posthumously 
printed in the society’s journal in 1754. 
Along with it may be mentioned the Kunst 
der Fuge, published to an indifferent public 
in 1750. 

It is easily observed in Haussmann’s portrait! 
that the lifelong strain of copying music irre- 
parably injured Bach’s eyesight. Before the 
end of 1749 the symptoms were distressing, 
and on the advice of friends he submitted to 
an operation by the Chevalier John Taylor, 
surgeon oculist to George III., a plausible 
practitioner who also operated on Handel. 
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In his History of the Travels and Adventures of 


the Chevalier John Taylor (1761), amid much | 


that is inaccurate, Taylor refers to his patient 
at Leipzig, ‘a celebrated master of music .. . 
with whom I once thought to have had the 
same success [as with Handel], having all 
circumstances in his favour, motions of the 
pupil, light, etc. But, upon drawing the 
curtain, we found the bottom defective from 
a paralytic disorder’ (vol. i. 25). Bach lost 
his sight completely, and pernicious medicines 
increased his disorder. He passed his time 
almost entirely in a darkened room, attempt- 


ing, when health permitted, the revision of the | 
Ten days before | 


* Highteen ’ Choral Preludes. 
his death his eyesight returned. But the 
promise of recovery was not fulfilled. A 
paralytic stroke followed by high fever super- 
vened and defied the skill of his physicians. 
On July 28, 1750,* in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, he passed away at a quarter before 


nine in the evening. Three days later (July | 
31) he was buried near the south door of the | 


Johannis-Kirche, in whose churchyard for 
more than two centuries the citizens of Leip- 
zig had been laid to rest. No outward mark 


distinguished Bach’s grave, and its locality | 
could only be generally indicated when, on | 


the second centenary of his birth in 1885, a 
tablet was placed on the south wall of the 
church to record his burial. On Oct. 22, 1894, 
while excavating to extend the foundations of 
the church, three coffins were disclosed, one 
of which contained the bones of an elderly 
man, well proportioned, but not largely built 
(Mus. Wochenblatt, xxvi., Leipzig, 1895).2 In- 
vestigations conducted by a skilled anatomist, 
Geheimrat Wilhelm His, proved conclusively 
that the skull was Bach’s. His ashes now 
lie in a sarcophagus beneath the Johannis- 


1 Cf. an article on the portrait in B. J.-B., 1914, p. 1 f. 
2 Cf. ‘Un portrait et les ossements de sete Bach (avec illustra- 


' tions)’ in Le Ménestrel, 1xi. 31, 1895. 
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Kirche, bearing the terse inscription, ‘ Johann 
Sebastian Bach, 1685-1750.’ 3 His contem- 
porary townsman, Christian Friichtegott Gellert 
(1715-69), lies beside him in the vault. 

Music, to Bach, was the apparatus of 
worship, and, it has been truly observed, the 
line of demarcation between the sacred and 
secular forms was for him not decisively drawn 
(Parry, J. S. Bach, p. 563). He himself defined 
music as ‘eine wohlklingende Harmonie zur 
Khre Gottes und zulassiger Ergétzung des 
Gemiths.’ Even the little clavier exercises 
he composed for his children are prefaced 
with the words ‘In nomine Jesu.’ The 
Orgelbiichlein, that outline never completed, 
he inscribed *‘ Dem Hochsten Gott allein zu 
Ehren.’ He rarely failed to add ‘Soli Deo 
Gloria ’ as a colophon to his scores, or omitted 
the petition ‘Jesu juva’ as he sat down to 
write them. Religion, tinged with the pietism 
and mysticism of his generation, was the 
foundation of his character. Beside this trait 
the rest are of trivial account. An obstinate 
disposition which developed easily to pug- 
nacity is the single blemish, if it be one, in a 
personality otherwise equable, serene, modest, 
and wholly lovable. 

In the history of his art Bach is the link be- 
tween the old and new, not exclusively a re- 


_ former, the originator of new forms, but rather 


‘a spectator of all musical time, and existence’ 


| (D. F. Tovey, Ency. Brit. iii. 126), wedded to 


no formula, old or new, but attracted by every 
utterance that rang true. His career is the 
progress of a curiosity as insatiable as Queen 
Caroline’s, determined to explore every path of 
promise in the mystery of his art. From the 
day when he copied a coveted manuscript in 


_ the moonlight at Ohrdruf his life was the inde- 
| fatigable pursuit of a purpose undeviatingly 


observed, a searching for all that was best in 
his art to refine it in the fire of his genius. His 
distinctive achievement was to present in its 
final shape the fabric of polyphony. The new ' 
sonata form as yet was too immature to attract 
him, the opera too superficial to engage his pen. 
These were the standards of the generation 
that followed his death, to which his sons con- 
formed. Hence the neglect which obscured his 
grandeur for nearly a century. The science of 
polyphony which he demonstrated in its per- 
fection, the cantata, oratorio, motet, expressed 
an artistic idiom already passing out of date. 
Bach’s fame as an organ-player, and so far as 
his works were known, as a composer for the 
organ, survived. Otherwise he awaited the 
advent of a generation better equipped to 
fathom him. ei 
THe Lerezia Compositions.—The nature of 
his employment governed the productiveness of 
Bach’s genius during the Leipzig years. By 


3 Subscriptions for a monument were invited. Cf. Mus. 7., 1896, 
p. 309. 
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far the greater number of his compositions 
in the period were written for the church. 
Enumerating Bach’s then unpublished works 
the Nekrolog names five ‘ Jahrgange ’ of church 
cantatas. Compositions of this kind were 
familiar in Leipzig from the cantorate of 
Sebastian Kniipfer (1657-76) (B. J.-B., 1912, 
p. 87); but the word had hardly established 
itself in Bach’s time. He writes it on only 
five of his scores, whereas ‘ Concerto’ is found 
on forty of them. The cantata (‘ Stick’ ; 
‘principal music ’) was sung immediately be- 
fore the prayer preceding the sermon, and, if 
in two parts, the second followed the announce- 
ments that concluded the sermon. It is not 
extraordinary that Bach should have written 
five complete yearly sets of cantatas: Tele- 
mann produced twelve! Of Bach’s 295 (5 x 59) 
cantatas, approximately 265 were composed 
at Leipzig between 1723 and 1744. Of the 
number 202 have come down to us, some of 
them doubtfully genuine, besides four (B.-G. 
Jhrg. xli.) whose non-authenticity is admitted. 
For his libretti Bach drew upon the published 
cycles of Neumeister, Salomo Franck, Christian 
Friedrich Henrici (Picander) (1700-64), and 
Marianne von Ziegler. But he depended chiefly 
upon texts specially written for him, a large 
number of which, it is conjectured, were pro- 
vided by two of the Thomas-Kirche clergy, 
Christian Weiss, father and son. Bach’s own 
hand is frequently visible in his libretti, and 
Gottsched provided him with one (No. 198). 
In the last period of his activity he adopted a 
libretto in which he had been patiently experi- 
menting—the so-called ‘ Choral Cantata’ of 
his maturest art, a madrigalised version of con- 
gregational hymns, in whose transformation 
the facile but superficial pen of Picander is 
generally apparent. 

The Nekrolog assigns five Passions to Bach, 
‘worunter eine zweychorige.’ The statement 
is probably inaccurate. The ‘ Lukaspassion,’ 
published by the Bachgesellschaft (Jhrg. xlv. 
(2)), is certainly not his composition. (Cf. J. 
Schreyer, Beitrige zur Bach-Kritik (1911), p. 
27 f.; B. J.-B., 1911, p. 105 f.; ibsd. 1922, p. 
63 f.). Apart from internal evidence, only 
twenty-three of its fifty-seven pages are in his 
handwriting. Four Passions, however, can be 
accounted for. On Good Friday, 1723 (rather 
than 1724), the ‘ Johannespassion ’ had its first 
performance in the Thomas-Kirche (B. J.-B., 
1905, p. 62). Its libretto, based as to some of 
its numbers upon B. H. Brockes’ poem, may 
be attributed to Bach himself. The perform- 
ance in 1723 was not given in its present form, 
which probably dates from 1727.1 For Good 
Friday 1725 Picander published an indifferent 
libretto (Spitta, Germ. edn. ii. 873) which Bach 

} The existing opening and concluding choruses replace move- 
ments transferred respectively to the ‘ Matthiiuspassion’ (No. 35) 
and Cantata No, 23 (last movement). Three deleted arias (B.-G. 


xii. (1) Anhang) were (1) interpolated between Nos. 15-16, and 
(2), (3) replaced by Nos, 19, 31 and 32 of the present edition. 
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may be assumed to have set to music. It 
differs from the others in the paucity of Chorals 
and versification of the Evangelist’s narrative. 
For Good Friday 1729 Picander wrote the 
‘ Matthauspassion,’ a portion of which, as has 
already been noticed, was used as a ‘ Trauer- 
Ode’ at Céthen a few weeks earlier. The 
score of the ‘ Matthaiuspassion’ is published 
in facsimile by the Insel-Verlag, Leipzig. For 
Good Friday 1731 the same author wrote a 
‘Passions- Music nach dem Evangelisten Marco.’ 
Wilhelm Rust (B.-G. xx. (2)) was the first to 
discover that Bach’s music for it is not wholly 
lost, since certainly five movements of the 
‘Trauer-Ode’ for Queen Christiane Eber- 
hardine of Poland-Saxony in 1727 are incor- 
porated into it. 

To three of his compositions Bach attached 
the title ‘Oratorium,’ each work treating 
events in the life of Christ in narrative and 
reflective movements. The ‘ Weihnachts- 
Oratorium’ (Christmas Oratorio), was produced 
as a whole in 1734,? but was certainly written 
in or by 1733. Its arias and choruses, with 
eight exceptions, were adapted for the secular 
cantatas ‘ Lasst uns sorgen’ (produced Sept. 
5, 1733), ‘ Tonet, ihr Pauken’ (produced Dec. 
8, 1733), and ‘ Preise dein Glicke’ (produced 
Oct. 5, 1734), but, contrary to the hitherto 
generally accepted opinion, were not written 
originally to those secular libretti. Probability 
points to 1736 as the year in which the 
‘ Oster-Oratorium’ was composed. It differs 
from the other two oratorios in its lack of 
a scriptural narrative and in the fact that 
Bach twice revised it. It was customary to 
celebrate the Easter festival at Leipzig with a 
musical setting of the Easter story, such as 
appears at pages 311-361 of Gottfried Vopelius’ 
Neu Leipziger Gesangbuch (1682). Bach’s orig- 
inal oratorio was of that character. The B.-G. 
score represents an attempt to reproduce his 
final version by a collation of the surviving 
vocal parts of the last revision with the score of 
the intermediate version. Picander’s author- 
ship of the Easter and Christmas Oratorios can 
be assumed. The Ascension Oratorio ‘ Lobet 
Gott in seinen Reichen’ (Cantata No. 11) may 
be dated circa 1735-36. Judging from the 
faulty declamation, its opening chorus was 
borrowed from a secular cantata, while its alto 
aria provided the subject of the Agnus Dei of 
the Mass in B minor. 

Six authentic motets by Bach have sur- 
vived, all of which are of the Leipzig period : 
1. ‘ Lobt den Herrn, alle Heiden’ (S.A.T.B. 
and continuo); 2. ‘Jesu meine Freude’ 
(S.S.A.T.B.); 3. ‘Der Geist hilft unsrer 
Schwachheit auf’ (S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.); 4. 
‘Singet den Herrn ein neues Lied’ (8.S.A.A. 
T.T.B.B.); 5. ‘ Firchte dich nicht’ (S.S.A.A. 
T.T.B.B.) ; 6.‘ Komm, Jesu, komm, mein Leib 


2 Cf Terry Bach's Cantata Texts, p. 75 
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ist mide’ (S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.). Spitta’s infer- 
ence (ii. 597) that these motets were designed 
to take the place of the cantata in the church 
service cannot be entertained. The motet had 
its peculiar place in the Leipzig liturgy, at the 
beginning of the morning or principal service 
(‘ Hauptgottesdienst ’’); at the beginning of 
vespers; and, if required, during the celebra- 
tion of the Communion at the ‘ Hauptgottes- 
dienst.’ The motets sung at these points of the 
service were taken chiefly from Erhard Boden- 
schatz’ Florilegium Portense (1621), Bach’s use 
of which is proved by a fact recorded in Spitta 
ii. 252. With the possible exception of No. 1 
(a setting of Psalm cxvii., probably the open- 
ing chorus of a cantata‘), Bach’s motets are 
mourning music. It was a recent and occa- 
sional custom to hold a funeral service for 
prominent citizens in place of Sunday vespers, 
when a sermon was preached and music was 
sung. Motets 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were composed 
for such occasions, and those that are extant are 
probably all that Bach wrote. No. 2, a setting 
of Johann Franck’s hymn, with passages from 
Romans viii. 1, 2, 9, 10, was probably composed 
for the funeral of Frau Kase, wife of the Ober- 
postmeister of Leipzig, on Sunday, July 18, 
1723 (B. J.-B., 1912, p. 9). No. 3, a setting of 
Romans viii. 26, 27, was composed (as the auto- 
graph states) for the funeral of Johann Heinrich 
Ernesti (d. Oct. 16, 1729). Alone among the 
motets it has orchestral parts, a circumstance 
certainly due to the fact that Ernesti was both 
rector of the Thomasschule and Professor of 
Poetry in the University. Hence, the motet 
was sung in the Pauliner-Kirche as well as the 
Thomas-Kirche. In the latter the perform- 
ance was a cappella, a restriction which did not 
rest upon the University Church. No. 4 is a 
setting of Psalms cxlix. 1-3, and cl. 2, with a 
middle hymn section. Spitta’s conjecture (ii. 
603) that it was composed for New Year’s Day 
is not tenable: the text of the middle section 
clearly declares it a funeral composition. No. 
5, a setting of Isaiah xli. 10, xliii. 1, with a 
hymn stanza, was written for the funeral of 
Frau Winkler, wife of the Stadthauptmann of 
Leipzig, on Feb. 4, 1726 (B. J.-B., 1912, p. 11). 
No. 6, a setting of verses 1 and 2 of an anony- 
mous funerary hymn, founded on St. John xiv. 
6, also was clearly written for a funeral. 

Five of the Leipzig works bear the title 
‘ Missa ’ (Messe : Mass)—the Mass in B minor, 
and four miscalled ‘ short’ Masses in F major, 
A major, G minor and G major. In Lutheran 
liturgical use the ‘ Missa’ was a setting of the 
Kyrie and Gloria in Excelsis sung at the 
beginning of the ‘ Hauptgottesdienst’ after 
the Introit. The four ‘short’ Masses are 
complete Lutheran Messen. The Mass in B 
minor in its original form also was a Lutheran 


1 The fact that it has a continuo part and no Choral puts it in 
a category apart from the other five. 
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Messe, composed in 1733 in circumstances 
already related. The subsequent addition of 
the Credo, Sanctus (with Osanna and Bene- 
dictus) and Agnus Dei enlarged it to conform 
in structure to the Roman Ordinarium Missae, 
though Bach neither wrote it for Roman use 
nor made it serviceable for use at Dresden by 
sending the added portions of it to his Roman 
Catholic sovereign. These addenda were to a 
large extent drawn from earlier works,? and 
the autograph of the complete Mass may be 
dated circa 1738. A facsimile is published by 
the Insel-Verlag, Leipzig. The four shorter 
Masses were written probably to fulfil Bach’s 
obligations as Hof-Componist, and may be re- 
garded as the homage of four consecutive years, 
circa 1737-40. His sovereign’s neglect of the 
B minor Kyrie and Gloria offered no encourage- 
ment to the composer to make more than a 
formal gesture. The Masses in G major and 
G minor areconstructed entirely of old material. 
In the A major only the Kyrie and Domine 
Deus are original. In the F major the Kyrie, 
Gloria and Domine Deus alone cannot be 
identified in earlier cantatas, 

On high festivals concerted music was per- 
formed at Vespers after the sermon (Paul Graff, 
Geschichte der Auflésung der alten gottesdienst- 
lichen Formen (1921), p. 114), when the German 
Magnificat, sung on ordinary Sundays, was 
replaced by a Latin setting of the canticle. 
Graupner brought a Latin Magnificat to 
Leipzig for Christmas 1722 (B. J.-B., 1913, 
p. 147), and Bach composed one, probably 
for Christmas 1723. Two scores of it exist 
(Preuss. Staatsbibliothek). The older (EF flat 
major) has four Christmas hymns inserted 
between its movements (B.-G. xi. (1), Anhang). 
The later version (D major) lacks them. A 
third setting, apparently written circa 1723-27, 
in existence so recently as 1855, has since been 
lost. 

For academic ceremonials Bach composed a 
number of secular cantatas, of which the 
greater number survive. 1. ‘ Der zufrieden- 
gestellte Aolus’ celebrated the birthday of 
Professor August Friedrich Miller (Aug. 3, 
1725). Subsequently (Jan. 17, 1734) the 
music was performed to another text, Blast 
Liérmen, ihr Feinde! to celebrate Augustus 
III.’s ‘Krénungs-Feste’ (libretto in Spitta, 
Germ. edn. ii. 881). 2. ‘ Vereinigte Zwietracht 
der wechselnden Saiten’ celebrated the in- - 
auguration (Dec. 11, 1726) of Dr. Gottlieb 
Korte as Professor of Roman Law. Sub- 
sequently (Aug. 3 (?), 1734) the music was 
performed to another text, Auf, schmetternde 
Téne, to celebrate the king’s birthday. 3. 
‘Froher Tag, verlangte Stunden’ was per- 


2 About one-third of the whole is borrowed material.,, So 
instructed a scholar as Dr. Arnold Schering, in an article ‘Uber 
Bachs Parodieverfahren’ in the B. J.-8., 1921, is unaware that 
No. 19 of the ‘Confiteor’ is a masterly reconstruction of the first 
chorus of Cantata No, 120, 
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formed at the opening of the reconstructed 
Thomasschule on June 5, 1732. The music 
is lost (libretto in Spitta, Germ. edn. 1. 888). 
4. ‘Schwingt freudig euch empor’ is a re- 
construction of the Céthen ‘ Steigt freudig in 
die Luft,’ probably in honour of Rector 
Johann Matthias Gesner. 5. ‘ Die Freude reget 
sich’ is a reconstruction of No. 4 supra in 
honour of Professor Florens Rivinus, circa 1733 
(libretto of these recensions in B.-G. xxxiv. 
Pref.). 6. ‘Thomana sass annoch’ celebrated 
the induction of Johann August Ernesti as 
rector of the Thomasschule on Nov. 21, 1734. 
The music is lost (libretto in B.-G. xxxiv. 
p. Iviii). 

For civic ceremonials the following secular 
cantatas were composed: 7. ‘ Entfernet euch, 
ihr heitern Sterne,’ in honour of Augustus IT.’s 
birthday, May 12, 1727. The music is lost 
(libretto in °B.-G. xxxiv.p. -xlili).” 8.“ Er- 
wihlte Pleissen-Stadt,’ a revision of No. 18 
infra, performed post 1728 in honour of. the 
Leipzig Council (libretto, by Bach, in Spitta, 
Germ. edn. ii. 891). 9. ‘ Lasst uns sorgen’ 
(‘ Die Wahl des Herkules,’ or ‘Herkules auf 
dem Scheidewege ’) celebrated the birthday of 
the Saxon Crown Prince Christian Friedrich, 
Sept. 5, 1733. 10. ‘Tonet ihr Pauken,’ for 
the birthday of the Queen-Electress, Dec. 8, 
1733 (libretto in Spitta, Germ. edn. ii. 886). 
(See Nos. 1 and 2 supra.) 11. ‘Preise dein 
Glicke, gesegnetes Sachsen,’ for the anniver- 
sary of the election of Augustus III. to the 
Polish throne, Oct. 5, 1734. 12. *Schleicht 
spielende Wellen,’ for the birthday of Augustus 
IIT., Oct. 7, 1734; repeated in 1736.2 13: 
‘Willkommen! ihr herrschenden Gétter der 
Erden,’ performed at an Abend-Musik in 
honour of the marriage of Princess Amalia 
and Charles IV. of the Two Sicilies, Apr. 28, 
1738. The music is lost (libretto, by Gottsched, 
in B.-G. xxxiv. p. xviii). 

The remaining secular cantatas lack a 
uniform purpose: 14.‘ Angenehmes Wiederau,’ 
performed on the occasion of Johann Christian 
Hennicke taking possession of the estate of 
Wiederau, Sept. 28, 1737. 15. ‘Mer hahn en 
neues Oberkeet ’ (the Peasant Cantata), for a 
similar occasion (Carl Heinrich von Dieskau), 


Aug. 30, 1742. 16. ‘Der Streit zwischen 
Phobus und Pan,’ a satirical burlesque, 
1731. 17. ‘Schweigt stille, plaudert nicht’ 


(the Coffee Cantata), a satirical burlesque, 
? 1732. 18. ‘ Vergniigte Pleissen-Stadt,’ for 
the wedding of Johann Heinrich Wolff and 
Fraulein Hempel, Feb. 5, 1728. The voice 
parts have recently been discovered and are 
published (Schlesinger) to an accompaniment 
by Dr. G. Schumann. 19. ‘O*holder Tag, 
erwiinschte Zeit,’ for a wedding, probably 
in Sept. 1746 (B. J.-B., 1913, p. 115). 20. 


1 For Aug, 3, 1735, the Céthen Cantata, ‘Was mir behact’ seems 
to have been used in the king’s honour (8. J.-B., 1913, p. 86). 
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‘Amore traditore’ (authenticity doubtful. 
Cf. Johannes Schreyer, Beitrdge zur Bach- 
Kritik, 1910). 21. ‘Ich bin in mir vergnigt,’ 
circa 1730. .22. ‘Non sa che sia dolore’ 
(authenticity questioned. Cf. Schreyer ut 
supra). 23. *O angenehme Melodei,”’ circa 
1749, 24. Spitta (ii. 637) mentions a third 
Italian cantata (lost), ‘Andro dal colle al 
prato.’ The books of the firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel reveal three others (lost) (B. J.-B., 
1913, p. 69 f.). 25. * Es lebe den Ko6nig,’ for 
the birthday of Augustus II., Aug. 3, 1732. 
26. ‘ Frohes Volk, vergniigte Sachsen,’ for the 
birthday of Augustus III, Aug. 3, 1733; 
judging from the metre of the Arias, a revision 
of No. 3 supra. 27. ‘Schliest die Gruft,’ for 
the birthday of Duke Heinrich of Merseburg, 
1735 (cf. B. J.-B., 1907, p. 79 f.). 

In 1736 Georg. Christian Schemelli, Schloss- 
Cantor at Zeitz, published with Breitkopf his 
Musicalisches Gesangbuch, a collection of 954 
hymns on the model of Freylinghausen’s (1704) 
popular hymn-book. Bach edited the tunes, 
twenty-one of which are not found earlier in 
print; sixteen of them undoubtedly were 
composed by himself (Terry, Bach’s Original 
Hymn-Tunes, 1922). The Preface announced 
two hundred more melodies as ready for a 
second edition. They were not called for, 
but subsequently were published by C. P. E. 
Bach. (See BacH GESELLSCHAFT.) 

Bach’s preoccupations as cantor did not 
divert him entirely from instrumental music. 
The six Partitas in Part I. of the Clavieriibung 
were published 1726-31 ; the Italian Concerto 
and Partita in B minor in Part II. of the 
Clavieritibung, in 1735; the four Duetti, 
Catechism Choralvorspiele, and Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat in Part ITI. of the Clavieribung, 
in 17397; the Goldberg Variations, in Part 
IV. of the Clavieriibung, in 1742. In 1744 the 
second part of Das wohltemperirte Clavier 
was finished (autograph in Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 35,021). The Concertos for one, two, 
three and four claviers may be dated 1727-36. 
For the organ, the canonic variations on 
‘Vom Himmel hoch’ were published circa 
1746, and the ‘Sechs Chorale’ by Johann 
Georg Schibler at about the same time.® 
During his last illness Bach was revising the 
‘Achtzehn Chorale’ for publication. The 
first fifteen in the MS. (Preuss. Staatsbibliothek) 
are Bach’s holograph ; Nos. 16 and 17 are in 
Altnikol’s hand; No. 18 is unfinished. The. 
unpublished organ works of the Leipzig period 
include the Six Sonatas and the ‘Great’ 
Preludes and Fugues in G major, C major, B 
minor, and E minor. 


2 The year may be stated positively. On Jan. 10, 1739, J. Elias 
Bach writes to his step-brother; ‘My cousin [Joh. Seb. Bach] 
wishes to publish some Clavier pieces, which are eminently adapted 
for organists and are exceptionally well written. They may be 
ready by the Easter Fair and consist of eighty sheets’ (Die Musik, 
1912-13, pp. 3-19). 

3 Max Schneider (B. J.-B., 1906, p. 93) gives the date as 1740. 
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Herr Paul Bach (Weimar) owns a small 
painting of Johann Sebastian by his Meiningen 
cousin, Gottlieb Fr. Bach (1714-85). 


Brsu.—J. F. Acricota and C. P. E. Bacu, Denkmal dreyer 
verstorbenen Mitglieder der Societdét der musikalischen Wissen- 
schaften (referred to as the WNekrolog), reprinted from Mizler’s 
‘Musikalischer Bibliothek’ in B. J.-B., 1920, p. 11 f. ForKEt, 
Uber Johann Sebastian Bachs eye Kunst, und Kunstwerke (1802), 
Eng. trans. and appendices by C. Terry, 1920. C. L. HitGEen- 
FELDT, Johann Sebastian Bachs Paar Wirken und Werke (1850). 
GC. BITTER, Johann Sebastian Bach, 2 vols., 1865 (new edn., 1881). 
W. JUNGHANS, J. S. Bach als Schiiler der Partikularschule zu St. 
Michaelis in Liineburg (1870). Puiuiepe Spirra, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, 2 vols. (1873-79) ; 3rd edn. 1921; English edn. trans. Clara 
Bell and J. A. Fuller Maitland, with some addenda and omissions, 
3 vols., 1899). R. L. PooLe, Sebastian Bach (1882). ANDRG PIRRO, 
DT’ Orque de Jean-Sébastien Bach (1895). C. SHERER, Bachs Auf- 
enthalt in Kassel (Monatshefte f. Musikgeschichte, xxv., 1895). FR. 
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Tuomas, Hinige Ergebnisse tiber J. S. Bachs Ohrdrufer Schulzett 
(1900). P. von BosanowsK1, Das Weimar Johann Sebastian 
Bachs (1903). WrisSGERBER, J. S. Bach in Arnstadt (1904). M. 
SEIFFERT, J. S. Bach, 1716, in Halle (Sammelb. der Internat. 
Musikgeseli., 1905). A. Pirro, J.-S. Bach (1906; 4th edn., 1913); 
L'Esthétique de Jean-Sébastien Bach (1907). R. Boucuton, Bach 
(1907). PHitiepe Wourrum, Johann Sebastian Bach, 2 vols. (1906, 
revised edn. 1910). C. H. H. Parry, Johann Sebastian Bach (1909). 
D. F. Tovey, J. 8. Bach, in Hncy. Brit. vol. iii. (1910). ALBERT 
Scuweirzer, J. S. Bach, trans. Ernest Newman, 2 vols. (1911). 
RupoLF WustMaANnn, Joh. Seb. Bachs Kantatentexte (1914). C. 8. 
Terry, Bach’s Chorals, 3 vols. (1915-21). Hertnrich RIeMAnn, 
J. S. Bach (ed. Br. Schrader (1921). Harvey Grace, The Organ 
Works of Bach (1922). WatterR Daums, Johann Sebastian Bach: 
Ein Bild seines Lebens (Munich, 1924). C. 8. Terry, B minor Mass 
(Oxf., 1924); Bach’s Cantatas and Oratorios (Oxf., 1925); Bach’s 
Passions, 2 parts (Oxf., 1925). W. G. WHITTAKER, Fugitive Notes 
on certain Cantatas and the Motets of J. S. Bach (Oxf., 1925). C.8. 
TERRY, Bach: a Biography (1927). Full bibliographies by Max 
Schneider are in the B. J. -B., 1905, p. 76f., and 1910, p. 133 f.; 
and in Forkel (ed. C. 8. T.), p. 28 Mite 
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Maria Barbara Bach (1), = aa Johann Sebastian Bach, = (2) Anna Magdalena Wilcken, 


: h d. 1750. d. 1760. 
| | | a. | | 
33. Wilhelm 34, Carl 35. Johann Gott- Elisabeth 36. Johann 38. Johann 
Friedemann, Philipp fried Bernhard, Juliane Christoph Christian, 
d. 1784. Emanuel, ad. 1739. Friederike, Friedrich, d.s.p. 1782. 
d. 1788. b. 1726. d. bes 
| | | eile | | 
Wilhelm Gotthilf Friederica Johann Johann Anna Sebastian Anna 37. Dorothea 
Adolf, Wilhelm, Sophia, August, Sebastian, Carolina Altnikol, Philippina Wilhelm Charlotte 
d.1752, d.1756. 6.1757. d.1789.  d.1778. Philippina. 1749. Friderica, Friedrich Magdalena, 
b. 1755. Ernst, d. 1793. 
d. 1845. 


Ill. JoHANN SEBASTIAN’S CHILDREN 


Johann Sebastian Bach was twice married. 
By his first wife, Maria Barbara Bach (d. 1720), 
he had a daughter, Catharina Dorothea (b. Dec. 
27, 1708 ; d. unmarried on Jan. 14, 1774), two 
sons, Wilhelm Friedemann and Carl Philipp 
Emanuel, all of whom survived him ; two sons 
who predeceased him, Johann Gottfried Bern- 
hard and Leopold Augustus (b. Nov. 15, 1718 ; 
d. Sept. 28, 1719); and twins who briefly sur- 
vived their birth on Feb. 23, 1713 (Bojanowski, 
p. 33). Wilhelm Friedemann, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel, and Johann Gottfried Bernhard are 
the subjects of detailed notices. 

WILHELM FRIEDEMANN Bacu [33], second 
child and eldest son of Johann Sebastian and 
Maria Barbara Bach, was born at Weimar on 
Nov. 22, 1710.* Baptized at the Stadt-Kirche 
on Nov. 24, he received his Christian names 
from his godparents, Wilhelm Ferdinand Baron 
von Lyncker, Chamberlain to the Electoral 
Court of Saxony, and Friedemann Weckbach, 
a lawyer at Mihlhausen. He received no 
systematic instruction in music until his tenth 
year, when his father gave him the Clavier- 
Bichlein vor Wilhelm Friedemann Bach. The 
first part of the Wohltemperirte Clavier, the 
* Little Preludes,’ and ‘ Preludes for Beginners,’ 
as well as the Inventions and Symphonies, 
were written, 1722-23, for his instruction. At 
Céthen Friedemann attended the Lutheran 
Gymnasium and was enrolled by Ernesti in 
the Thomasschule on his father’s appointment 
to Leipzig in 1723. That Sebastian’s de- 
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2 daughters. 


parture from Cothen was influenced by con- 
sideration of his children’s education is revealed 
in his letter to Georg Erdmann in 1730 (Spitta, 
ii. 253) and in the fact that expeditiously, on 
Dec. 22, 1723, he entered Friedemann’s name 
for the University. The boy meanwhile pro- 
gressed rapidly in his musical studies under 
his father, who wrote the six Sonatas for 
clavicembalo for him (Forkel, p. 136). He 
also received violin lessons from Johann 
Gottlieb Graun (1698-1771) at Merseburg in 
1726-27, and obtained practical experience in 
the concerts of his father’s Collegium Musicum. 
A clavier concerto in A minor (Steingraber 
edn. 163) reveals his proficiency as a composer 
at this period. On Mar. 5, 1729, Friedemann 
matriculated at Leipzig University, and three 
months later (June) visited Handel at Halle, 
bearing an invitation to Leipzig which, owing 
to his mother’s ill-health, Handel Heid not 
accept. Friedemann frequently accompanied 
his father to Dresden, and was present on Sept. 
13, 1731, at the first performance of Hasse’s 
‘Cleofide,’ attending his father’s recital on 
the following afternoon in the Sophien-Kirche, 
to which he was appointed organist two years 
later. 

On June 7, 1733, in a letter which bears 
evident marks of his father’s composition, 
Friedemann applied for the vacant post and 
begged to be admitted ‘zur Probe.’ Six 
other candidates came forward, among them 
Carl Hartwig and C. H. Grabner, pupils of 
the Thomasschule. Neither was selected to 
compete in the Sophien-Kirche on June 22, 
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1733, when Friedemann’s performance was 
eulogised by Kammermusiker Pantaleon 
Hebenstreit (1669-1750), who acted as assessor. 
At a salary of eighty-five thalers, his duties 
began on the following Aug. 1. They were 
not exacting : to play during service on Sunday 
afternoons and Monday mornings, at eight, 
the so-called ‘ alt Gottesdienst ’ instituted by 
Sophia, the wife of Christian I. (1586-91), 
after whom the church was named. Friede- 
mann had considerable leisure to compose, 
give lessons, and continue his studies in mathe- 
matics, a subject to which he had been attracted 
at Leipzig, perhaps by his father’s former 
pupil L. C. Mizler. His father’s eminence, 
Count Keyserlingk’s favour, and his own pre- 
eminent abilities gave Friedemann a prominent 
position in the musical society of the Saxon 
capital. He attended the court concerts and 
produced a considerable amount of instru- 
mental music. To the Dresden years belong 
the Clavier Concertos in D major and F major 
(Steingriber edn. 162 and 164), the Sonata in 
F major for two claviers (edited anonymously 
by Brahms; also Steingraber edn. 148), 
the greater number of the Symphonies and 
Clavier Sonatas (Steingriber edn. 165), trios, 
and some of the Polonaises (Univ. edn. 1539). 
The D major Sonata was published at Dresden 
in 1745 (Brit. Mus. c. 62). 

Desiring greater independence and a more 
adequate income, Friedemann resigned his 
appointment on Apr. 16, 1746, intimating his 
intention to accept an engagement elsewhere 
at Whitsuntide, and recommending, un- 
successfully, his future brother-in-law, Alt- 
nikol, as his successor. His new employment 
was at Halle, where the death of Gottfried 
Kirchhoff, Zachau’s gifted successor as organ- 
ist of the Liebfrauen-Kirche, on Jan. 21, 
1746, created a vacancy. It is a testimony to 
Friedemann’s ability and reputation, . that 
whereas his father was invited to compete in 
similar circumstances in 1713, the post was 
now granted without the usual ‘ Probe.’ 
Friedemann’s appointment, dated on the day 
of his resignation of his Dresden post, admitted 
him to a considerably augmented stipend and 
more responsible duties. Besides playing the 
organ he was required to direct the concerted 
music, which was performed, with instrumental 
accompaniment, at Christmas, Easter and 
Whitsuntide, on the first day of each festival 
in the Liebfrauen (Unserer Lieben Frauen)- 
Kirche, on the second day in 8. Ulrich’s, and 
on the third in the 8S. Moritz-Kirche. ‘ Grosse 
Musik * was also performed on Sundays in the 
three churches in rotation, and in the Lieb- 
frauen-Kirche alone on the lesser festivals. In 
Passion Week the Passion was sung. At 
Friedemann’s disposal were the ‘ Schulchor’ 
and ‘ Stadtchor,’ the former attached to the 
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two churches. The Collegium Musicum and 
Stadtmusiki provided an excellent orchestra, 
Friedemann entered upon his duties on 
Whitsunday 1746 with a performance of his 
cantata ‘Wer mich liebet.? Probably he 
resided,! from 1746 till 1763, with Gotthilf 
Georgi, an excise official whose second daughter, 
Dorothea Elizabeth (6. 1721), he married on 
Feb. 25, 1751. Georgi’s respectable standing 
challenges the allegation that Friedemann 
was addicted to drink. Moreover, seeing 
that his colleague, the cantor Mittag, was dis- 
missed for irregularity in 1748, and Friedemann 
himself was reprimanded for a _ prolonged 
absence in 1750, it is improbable that he 
should have escaped censure had he been 
notorious for greater fault. His absence in 
1750 was caused by his father’s death, which 
called him to Leipzig to wind up Sebastian's » 
affairs. He acted there for Carl Philipp 
Emanuel (Spitta, Germ. edn. ii. 973), and 
thereafter conducted his youngest half-brother, 
Johann Christian, to Emanuel’s charge in 
Berlin, which he had already visited in 1747. 
The discreditable anecdotes of his Halle 
career detailed by Friedrich Wilhelm Marpurg 
(1718-95), Johann Friedrich Reichardt (1752- 
1814), and Johann Friedrich Rochlitz (1769- 
1842) are rejected by facts which testify 
palpably to the rectitude of his public deport- 
ment. For his eldest son, Wilhelm Adolf 
(baptized Jan. 13, 1752; d. Nov. 20, 1752), 
Count Johann Georg von LEinsiedl, Ober- 
hofmarschall at the Dresden court, Frau von 
Dieskau, for whose husband’s ‘ homage’ 
Johann Sebastian wrote the Peasant Cantata, 
and Wilhelm von Happe of Berlin stood 
sponsors. For the second son, Gotthilf Wilhelm 
(6. July 30, 1754; d. Jan. 16, 1756), the 
godparents were relatives. For the youngest 
child, Friederica Sophia (6. Feb. 7, 1757), the 
sovereigns of Anhalt-Cothen and the Countess 
of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt acted as sponsors. 
Soon after his marriage, Friedemann’s dis- 
satisfied nature moved him to apply for the 
organistship of the Johannis-Kirche at Zittau, 
vacant by the death of G. Krause in 1753. 
Carl Philipp Emanuel, eager to escape from 
the bondage of Potsdam, J. L. Krebs and 
Altnikol also were candidates. The post was 
given to Johann Trier, an alumnus of the Leipzig 
Thomasschule. Nine years later Friedemann 
was invited (July 6, 1762) to succeed Christoph 
Graupner (1683-1760), Kapellmeister at the 
Darmstadt court, Johann Sebastian’s success- 
ful rival in 1723. After some delay, he accepted 
the appointment (Aug. 28, 1762), but ap- 
parently was attracted by the title rather 
than the duties of the office. Whether his 
negotiations with the Landgraf reached a 
definite settlement is not known: in 1767 he 
used the title in his dedication of the E minor 


1 A picture of the house is in B. J.-B., 1910, p. 110. 
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Clavier Concerto (Steingriber edn, 161). A 
statement, repeated by Reichardt, that 
Friedemann at this period received an invita- 
tion to Rudolstadt, appears to be based on 
the Darmstadt incident. 

Embittered by failure to receive the recogni- 
tion to which his evident abilities entitled him, 
indolent, ungracious even to his friends, self- 
centred, and somewhat eccentric, Friedemann 
resigned his Halle appointment on May 12, 
1764, and for the last twenty years of his 
life drifted aimless and without settled employ- 
ment. During the period 1746-64, besides a 

large number of cantatas, he had written the 
Symphony in D major (unpublished), the 
unfinished E flat Clavier Concerto, the twelve 
Polonaises (Univ. edn. 1539), the E flat Clavier 
Sonata (Steingraber edn. 165, No. 7), andsmaller 
works. Among his pupils in the same period 
were Johann Christian Bach (of Halle), Johann 
Samuel Petri (1738-1808), of Sorau, and Fr. 
Wilhelm Rust (1739-96), grandfather of the 
most able of the B.-G. editors. At Dresden 
Johann Theophilus Goldberg (6. circa 1730) 
had received early lessons from him on the 
clavier. In Aug. 1770 his wife’s property at 
Halle, valued at 630 Rthalers, was announced 
for sale, and in the following Oct., after dating 
the E minor Fantasia (Steingraber edn. 165, 
No. 12), he transferred his household to 
Brunswick. 

Intermittently Friedemann sought regular 
employment. In Apr. 1771, he applied with- 
out success for the organistship of the new 
Stadt-Kirche at Wolfenbittel. A month later 
(May 17) he petitioned the duke for the vacant 
organ in the Aegidius-Kirche there. On June 
14 he performed his ‘ Probe ’ and received from 
the adjudicator a weighty declaration in his 
favour— Er hat auch gianzl. gezeigt, wie 
volkommen michtig er der Orgel sey.’ But he 
was over sixty, and a less competent candidate 
half his age obtained the appointment. For 
two years longer Friedemann remained in 
Brunswick, earning a precarious living by 
teaching and public recitals. The story of his 
brother’s recognition of him in a band of wan- 
dering players is an improbable legend. In 
straitened circumstances good fortune brought 
him into touch with Johann Nikolaus Forkel, 
whose interest in and projected monograph on 
Johann Sebastian inclined him to befriend 
Sebastian’s son. In 1773 Friedemann visited 
him at Géttingen and played in the University 
church there. He was again in Brunswick on 
Aug. 22 of that year, when he gave an organ 
recital, followed by another at Wolfenbiittel. 
In Apr. 1774 he moved to Berlin, leaving 
behind him for auction at Brunswick a portion 
of his father’s autographs, the Kunst der Fuge 
among them. Whether their sale was effected 
is not known; in 1778 Friedemann tardily 
asked for information. 
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Until his death Berlin remained his home. 
He made a slender livelihood by organ recitals 
at which his great powers were acknowledged, 
by the composition and sale of clavier pieces 
and other trifles, and by teaching—Sara Levi, 
Mendelssohn’s grandmother, took lessons from 
him Kirnberger, his father’s former pupil, and 
the Princess Amalia, to whom he dedicated 
(Feb. 24, 1778) the eight clavier fugues (Peters 
edn. 750), admired his genius and befriended 
him until he lost her favour by an attempt to 
undermine Kirnberger in her regard. Desper- 
ate circumstances perhaps drove him to unfilial 
and dishonest acts. Among his father’s auto- 
graphs was the score of an Organ Concerto in 
D minor arranged from Antonio Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo Grosso (op. 3, No. 11) in the same 
period as the four published by the B.-G. (Jhrg. 
xXxxviii.). The score is Sebastian’s holograph 
and the paper of the Weimar period. Friede- 
mann’s authorship therefore is impossible; 
but the manuscript (Preuss. Staatsbibliothek) 
bears the inscription in his handwriting, ‘di 
W. F. Bach manu mei patris descript’ (cf. 
Allgem. Musik-Zeitung, 1912). The Concerto 
is published by Augener (5863); a piano ar- 
rangement of it is in Breitkopf, edn. 2241. 
Two compositions of his own—a Kyrie in G 
minor and a setting of the 100th Psalm, ‘ Dienet 
dem Herrn mit Freuden,’ composed in 1755— 
Friedemann attributed to his father by sub- 
stituting ‘J. 8.’ for ‘ F. W.’ on the manuscripts. 
That he was in want and dependent on the 
sale or loan of his MSS. is stated by Forkel. 
On July 1, 1784,* he died at Berlin of 
* Brustkrankheit,’ leaving his widow and 
daughter, aged twenty-six. <A grant to relieve 
their necessities was made from the proceeds 
of the performance of Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ at 
Berlin in 1785 (Bitter, ii. 267). 

Forkel, who had opportunities to form a 
judgment, eulogises Friedemann’s remarkable 
abilities as a player; on the clavier his touch 
was elegant, delicate, agreeable; on the organ 
he excited ‘ reverent awe’; on the one he was 
charming, on the other impressive. As a com- 
poser, he came nearest among his brothers to his 
father in the originality and bent of his genius, 
and in his powers of improvisation. Though 
he expressed himself in rococo forms which 
Johann Sebastian had not touched, his com- 
positions have a distinction which sets them 
above his brothers’, whose artistic conscience 
adjusted itself more readily to the standards of 
their generation. Forkel complained that he 
preferred to expend his genius on improvisa- 
tions, shrinking, with characteristic indolence,} 
from putting them on paper. Their number, 
in fact, is not inconsiderable. According to 
Falck’s Thematisches Verzeichnis, Friedemann 
wrote for the Clavier at least 9 Sonatas (6 in 
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1 It is observable that hardly any of his extant letters are 
holograph, 
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Steingraber edn. 165, unpublished in C, A, B); | 


2 Sonatas (concerto) for two claviers, in F 
(Steingriber edn. 148) and D (lost); 12 Polo- 
naises (Univ. edn. 1539), and another in C (un- 
published); 10 Fantasias (6 in Steingraber 
edn. 165, and Kistner (ed. Carl Banck), un- 
published in C, C minor (2), G); a Suite inG 
minor and smaller pieces (Steingraber edn. 165) ; 
8 Fugues dedicated to Princess Amalia in 1778 
(Peters edn. 750), and 3 unpublished in C 
minor, F, B. For the Organ, 3 Fugues (C, F, G 
minor), 7 Choralvorspiele, an organ trio on the 
melody ‘Allein Gott in der Hoh sei Ehr’ 
(lost), canons and six studies, all unpublished. 
Concertos: 5 for clavier and strings (4 in 
Steingriber edn. 161-4; 1in E flat unpublished) 
and a doubtful one in G minor (unpublished) ; 
1 for two claviers and orchestra in E flat 
(arranged for two claviers in Steingraber edn. 
149, 2398). Sonatas: 5 ‘Trio-sonatas for 
violin or flute (one in B flat, for strings, in 
Breitkopf’s Coll. Mus., 1875); 3 Sonatas for 
flute and continuo (lost); 6 Duets for flute and 
3 for viola, all unpublished ; 9 Symphonies, in 
C, D, D minor (Erich Prieger, 1910, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 32,147 f. 1), D minor (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 32,147 f. 25), F, G (2), A, B). Vocal Works: 
21 cantatas, a ‘ Deutsche Messe,’ an opera 
‘Lausus und Lydie,’ and smaller works, all 
unpublished. A Rembrandtesque picture of 
Friedemann, by an unknown artist, is in the 
Halle Stadt. Kunstsammlung. Bitter repro- 
duces another. 

Bist.—Martin Fatck, Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, 2nd edn. 
Leipzig, 1919. C. H. Birrer, Carl Philipp Emanuel und Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach und deren Brider, 2 vols., Berlin, 1868 (vol. ii. 
chap. 9). C. H. Birrer, Die Sdhne Sebastian Bach’s, Leipzig, 18838. 
C. ZEHLER, W. Friedemann Bach und seine hallische Wirksamkeit 
(B. J.-B., 1910, p. 103 f.). Max ScHNEIDER, ‘Das sogenannte 
‘*Orgelkonzert d-moll von Wilhelm Friedemann Bach” ’ (B.J.-B., 
1911, p. 23 f.). F. W. Marpure, Legenden einiger Gey hee & 


1786. J. P. ReicHarpt, Musikalischer Almanach, 1796. 
Rocuuitz, Leipz. allg. Mus.-Zeitung, 1800. R. Eirner, Q.-Z. vol. i. 
1899. 


CARL Puitipp EMANUEL BAcH [34], second son 
of Johann Sebastian and Maria Barbara Bach, 
born at Weimar on Mar. 8, 1714,* received his 
second and third names from his godparents, 
Adam Emanuel Weltzig, ‘ Pagen Hof-Meister ’ 
and Hof-Musikus at Weissenfels, and Georg 
Philipp Telemann (1681-1767), Kapellmeister 
at Frankfort-on-Main (Bojanowski, p. 34). Edu- 
cated at the Leipzig Thomasschule, whence he 
proceeded in 1734 to the University of Frank- 
fort, the statement that Sebastian destined 
him for a learned profession is improbable. 
Though he was left-handed, and therefore 
impeded in the playing of all instruments ex- 
cept the clavier and organ, his musical pre- 
cocity was remarkable. At the age of eleven, a 
swift glance over his father’s shoulder enabled 
him to play forthwith the music he was writing. 
Before he left the Thomasschule he had com- 
posed a number of clavier pieces and other 
works (Bitter, ii. 325), and on the clavier, as for 
composition, had no other teacher than his 
father. Probably attracted to Frankfort by 
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his godfather’s association with the town, he 
found there ample opportunity to employ his 
musical gifts. He was active in the Musik- 
Akademie and Collegium Musicum, and in 1737 
performed his compositions in the presence of 
the Markgraf Friedrich Wilhelm, and Friedrich 
Wilhelm I. of Prussia, the father of his future 
patron. 

Had Friedrich Wilhelm’s tastes been other 
than they were, the conjecture might be 
hazarded that his Frankfort visit was the 
link between Emanuel and Prussian service. 
According to Fétis, Emanuel waited on the 
Crown Prince in 1738, but was disappointed of 
an engagement by Frederick’s impecuniousness. 
Burney confirms the story. Emanuel himself 
declared that the summons to Rheinsberg was 
‘unvermutheter.’ Probably he was aware of 
Frederick’s proficiency on the flute, an instru- 
ment for which he had already written, and 
sought an interview, receiving encouragement 
to anticipate an engagement when circum- 
stances permitted. In May 1740, Frederick 
succeeded his father, and in the following 
winter launched his unchivalrous attack upon 
Maria Theresa. Supposing himself forgotten, 
Emanuel was about to accompany a young 
pupil on his travels, when, in 1740, he was 
appointed cembalist in the King’s Kapelle. 
According to Burney, he accompanied Frederick 
in the first flute solo he played at Charlotten- 
burg after his accession. His salary was 300 
thalers. 

Emanuel’s duty bound him to attend the 
royal concerts, held in the palace every evening 
except Mondays and Fridays, the opera nights. 
Frederick himself put out the parts before 
summoning the players—some 40 performers— 
and Burney, privileged to attend one of these 
evenings in 1772, from an adjacent room dis- 
tinctly heard the King practising solfeggi and 
difficult passages (State of Music in Germany, ii. 
150). Frederick’s taste was conservative, his 
repertoire restricted to some 3800 concertos, 
which had been performed in rotation for more 
than forty years. For other compositions than 
those of the two Grauns and his flute-master, 
Johann Joachim Quantz (1697-1773), he had 
no liking. Kmanuel’s music found little favour 
with him. Nor was Frederick agreeable to 
accompany; he took many liberties with the 
tempo and required from his cembalist defer- 
ence which Emanuel found it increasingly 
difficult to accord. In 1750 he applied un- 
successfully for the vacant cantorship at Leip- 
zig. In 1753 he was ready to find employment 
at Zittau (Falck, W. F. Bach, p. 34). In 1756, 
Carl Friedrich Christian Fasch (1736-1800) was 
appointed second cembalist, and, showing him- 
self less impatient of the king’s imperfections, 
won Frederick’s preference. Emanuel, how- 
ever, vainly sought permission to accept an 
appointment elsewhere, and though, as a Saxon, 
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he was at liberty to go if he pleased, his 
marriage to a Prussian subject in 1744 made 
him dependent on the King’s favour. 

At Berlin Emanuel enjoyed the friendship 
of the King’s sister-in-law, Princess Amalia, 
and counted among his pupils the future Duke 
Carl Eugen of Wirttemberg (d. 1793). His 
reputation as a clavier-player was established 
by the publication, in two parts (1753, 1762), 
of his Versuch iiber die wahre Art das Klavier 
zu spielen (ed. Walter Niemann, Kahnt, 
Leipzig). The work is the first methodical 
treatise on its subject, laying down principles 
derived from Johann Sebastian and developed 
by Muzio Clementi (d. 1832), Johann Baptist 
Cramer (1771-1858) and Johann Nepomuk 
Hummel (1778-1837). Mozart owned his 
obligation to its author in emphatic terms: 
‘Er ist der Vater, wir sind die Buben. Wer 
von uns was rechts kann, hat von ihn gelernt ; 
und wer das nicht eingesteht ist ein Lump’ 
(Jahn, ii. 441). Haydn, whom Emanuel de- 
clared to be the only man who thoroughly 
understood him (ibid. ii. 377), made it for a 
time his chief object to master Emanuel’s 
form. Both in the technique he developed 
and the music he wrote for it Emanuel may 
be regarded as the father of modern pianoforte 
playing. Reichardt, who visited him at 
Hamburg in May 1774, was impressed by his 
improvisation: ‘ Bach would become lost for 
hours in new ideas and a sea of fresh modula- 
tions. . . . His soul seemed absent from the 
earth. His eyes swam as though in some 
delicious dream. The lower lip drooped over 
his chin, his face and form bowed apparently 
lifeless over the keyboard’ (Allgem. Musvik- 
Zeitung, Jan. 12, 1814). Burney (ii. 246), too, 
remarked ‘ the wild careless manner’ in which 
Bach ‘ threw away thoughts that would have 
set up any one else.” Hmanuel wrote a Kurze 
Anweisung zum General-Bass, the autograph 
of which is in the Fétis Library, Brussels (press- 
mark 6487). Riemann (p. 65) groundlessly 
suggests that this may be the work published 
by Joh. Michael Bach in 1780 (supra, p. 154). 

The death of his godfather Telemann on 
June 25, 1767, conveniently opened to Emanuel 
a door of escape from Potsdam. He had 
longed unceasingly, he told Burney (ii. 252), 
for ‘more tranquillity and independence’ than 
Frederick’s service allowed him, and there is 
no reason to doubt the correctness of Fasch’s 
attribution to him of the remark, that the 
King might be the autocrat of his kingdom, 
but enjoyed no prescriptive pre-eminence in 
the realm of art. Frederick, however, ap- 
preciated his genius and was proud of his 
pre-eminence ; only after repeated solicitations 
and on grounds of health (B. J.-B., 1915, 
p. 41) was he permitted to resign. The 
_ Princess Amalia, who interested herself in 
Emanuel’s candidature, appointed him her 
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Kapellmeister ‘von Haus aus’ in token of 
her regard upon his departure. He entered 
upon his duties at Hamburg on Nov. 3, 1767, 
the Wochentliche Nachrichten welcoming ‘ this 
great master of clavier playing’ to a post ‘in 
which he will be able to display his distin- 
guished talents in another idiom.’ 

Hamburg had long outlived the traditions 
of Mattheson and Handel, and Emanuel play- 
fully chided Burney in 1772 for visiting the 
city ‘fifty years too late. He was himself 
the only musician of eminence in it, directing, 
as cantor of the Johanneum, the music in its 
five principal churches. The opera no longer 
flourished (Burney, ii. 245), but Emanuel was 
active as a concert giver. The Magazin f. 
Musik of 1784 speaks of ‘die besten und 
frequentesten Konzerte’ conducted by ‘ der 
grosse Bach,’ who played the clavier and 
produced his much-appreciated works at 
them. Burney, visiting him in 1772, found 
him in his fifty-ninth year, ‘rather short in 
stature, with black hair and eyes,! and brown 
complexion, a very animated countenance, 
and of a cheerful and lively disposition.’ 
Reichardt, too, was impressed by his keen wit ; 
but his allegations of avarice seem to rest 
upon a foundation as unsubstantial as that 
which supports his defamation of Friedemann. 
Emanuel died at Hamburg, in his seventy- 
fifth year, on Dec. 15, 1788,* of ‘ Brustkrank- 
heit.” A writer in the Zeitung Hamburg. un- 
parth. Correspondenten—probably Karl Fried- 
rich Cramer (1752—1807)—eulogised him a 
day later as one of the greatest musicians of 
his generation, both theoretical and practical, 
the creator of clavier technique, a player 
unmatched on that instrument, and a man of 
wit and humour whose name ‘ wird auf immer 
heilig sein.” The erection of a memorial to 
his memory at Hamburg and Weimar was 
proposed and designs for both were prepared. 
Neither was carried into effect. Haydn, 
actually unaware of his death, visited Hamburg 
in 1795 in hope to meet him, and found his 
daughter the sole survivor of the family. 
Emanuel married at Berlin in 1744 Johanna 
Maria Danneman, youngest daughter of a 
wine merchant, by whom he had two sons 
and a daughter. The eldest son, Johann 
August (b. Nov. 30, 1745), practised as a 
lawyer at Hamburg and died on Apr. 24, 1789. 
The younger son, Johann Sebastian 2 (b. Sept. 
1748), studied painting in Leipzig and Dresden, 
and died at Rome in Sept. 1778. Their mother 
died, in her seventy-first year, at Hamburg on 
July 19-20, 1795. Her daughter Anna Carolina 
Philippina, announcing her death in the 
public press, declared her intention to carry 
on ‘mit der dussersten Aufmerksamkeit ’ the 

1 Portraits of Emanuel and Friedemann are in Bitter. 

2 The initials ‘TI. S.’ are under his portrait (B. ./.-B.. 1911, p. 9%). 
His father called him ‘ Hans.’ ‘S ’ certainly stands for ‘ Sebastian’ ; 


but Wustmann suggests ‘Samuel.’ Korabinsky names him 
Sebastian, 
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business connected with her father’s and 
grandfather’s ‘ Musikalien,’ a natural announce- 
ment which unnecessarily suggests to Schweitzer 
(i. 234) sordid trafficking in her grandfather’s 
manuscripts. Anna Carolina lived on at Ham- 
burg (Valentinskamp); her name is not found 
in the ‘ Adressbiichern ’ after 1804. 

As a composer Emanuel stands out promi- 
nently in the transition generation that 
separates Johann Sebastian from the full 
maturity of Haydn’s genius. Though he 
professed, to Burney and Forkel, high respect 
for his father’s work, the ‘ taste,’ ‘ refinement,’ 
“melody and expression,’ which Burney dis- 
covered to be his characteristics were not 
founded upon his father’s art. In conversa- 
tion (Burney, ii. 252) he expressed himself 
contemptuously on ‘ learned music,’ and spoke 
‘irreverently ’ of canons as ‘dry and despi- 
cable pieces of pedantry that any one might 
compose who would give his time to them.’ 
Being told that there were no great contra- 
puntists in Italy, he rejoined that their absence 
was no great matter: ‘ for many more essential 
things [than counterpoint] are wanting to 
constitute a good composer.’ The character- 
istics of his art are, homophonic treatment of 
thematic material, formality of design and 
delicacy of workmanship. Extraordinarily 
prolific in every form of musical expression, 
he excelled upon the clavier, for which he 
wrote the best music of his generation. His 
instrumental style is discussed under Form 
and Sonata. His compositions are exceed- 
ingly numerous, Bitter’s chronological list 
(ii. 325 f.) reveals nearly 700, vocal and in- 
strumental, which are conveniently tabulated 
in Wotquenne’s Thematisches Verzeichnis 
(1905) The ‘Oden und Lieder’ include 
Grellerts geisiliche Oden und Lieder mit Melodeyen 
(1758, 4th edn., 1771, in Brit. Mus. F. 324, 
b. (1)), and its continuation, Zwé6lf geistliche 
Oden und Lieder (1764, Brit. Mus. F. 324, 
b. (2)); Oden mit Melodien (1762, Brit. Mus. 
E. 601, h. (2)); Cramers iibersetzte Psalmen 
mit Melodien (1774, Brit. Mus. F. 324, c.); 
Ch. Ch. Sturms geistliche Gesdinge mit Melodien 
(1780-81, Brit. Mus. F. 324); Newe Lieder- 
Melodien nebst einer Kantate zum singen beym 
Klavier (1789, Brit. Mus. C. 582); Gleim’s 
‘Singode,’ Der Wirth und die Gaste (1766, 
3rd edn., 1791, in Brit. Mus. E. 270, d. (2)); a 
number (fifty-six) of songs, printed and in 
MSS., scattered among various collections 
(Wotquenne, No. 202); Neue Melodien zu 
einigen Liedern des neuen hamburgischen 
Gesangbuchs (1787, Brit. Mus. E. 602, m. (1): 
No. 23 of this collection, ‘ Wie gross ist die 
Allmacht’gen Gite,’ arranged for T.T.B.B. 
and wind orchestra, is published by Forberg, 
Leipzig. Selections from the foregoing 
collections are published by Peters (No. 3748), 
C, F. Kahnt (ed. Dittberner), and Drei Masken 
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Verlag (Munich), ed. O. Vrieslander. The 


motets, psalms, ete., include two Litanies for 
double chorus (1786, Brit. Mus. D. 619, j. (1)) ; 
a Magnificat in D for S.A.'T.B. and orchestra 
(MS. 1749) ; and a popular ‘ Heilig ’ (Sanctus) 
for double chorus (1779, Brit. Mus. I. 45). 
Among the larger concerted vocal works are 
the secular cantatas ‘ Phillis und Thirsis’ (1766, 
in Vrieslander, supra), ‘Selma’ (1770), and 
‘Der Friihling’ (1770-72); two ‘ Passions’ 
(St. Matthew and St. Luke, 1787, 1788), and 
a ‘ Passions-Cantate ’ ‘ Du Gottlicher ! warum 
bist du’ (1770, Brit. Mus. F. 955 (1)); two 
Oratorios: ‘Die Israeliten in der Wiste’ 
(1775, Brit. Mus. I. 45, a.)1: three soprano 
arias, ed. Fr. Commer, are in ‘Trautwein’s 
Cantica sacra, tom. i.); and a setting of C. W. 
Rammler’s ‘ Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt 
Jesu’ (1787, Brit. Mus. H. 1819, b., and 
R.C.M.); a setting of Klopstock’s *‘ Morgeng- 
sang am Schépfungsfeste ’ (1784, pub. B. & H.); 
four Easter Cantatas, including ‘ Gott hat 
den Herrn auferwecket’ (1784, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 33,569 ff. 25-54) ; four Michaelmas 
cantatas; a ‘ Weihnachts-Musik ’ (MS. 1775) ; 
and four cantatas written for the induction 
of a pastor. Of fifty Clavier Concertos, 
No. 18 (of Wotquenne’s catalogue) in D 
(1745) is published in Steingraiber edn. 103 ; 
No. 23, in D minor (1748), in ibid. 2091; 
four of the six dedicated to Princess Amalia 
(1772), in D, E flat, C minor, G, in ibid. 104, 
105, 101, 102, and August Crantz (Hamburg). 
Senff publishes a Clavier Concerto in F minor ~ 
(neither in Bitter nor Wotquenne). Wot- 
quenne’s Nos. 2 (E flat, 1734), 11 (D, 1745), 
14 (E, 1760), 24 (E minor, 1748), 25 (B flat, 
1752), 34 (G, 1755) are in the Brit. Mus. 
Others are in the Royal Collection there. The 
two Concertos for two claviers are in Stein- 
griber edn. 2145 (1740, F), 2144 (1788, E 
flat). Of the Clavier Sonatas, those ‘ fir 
Kenner und Liebhaber’ are published in 
Breitkopf’s Urtextausgabe klassischer Musik- 
werke, Universal edn., and F. Leuckart 
(Breslau); No. 6 of the six dedicated to 
Frederick II. (A, 1742) is in Steingraber 
edn. 94; Nos. 1, 2, 5 of the six dedicated to 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg (1744) in Peters 
edn. 276, and Senart edn. 32-3, 135-6, 353-4; 
No. 4 (F sharp minor) of six published in 1763, 
in Steingriber edn. 94; Nos. 4 and 6 (A and 
G) of the six ‘fiir Kenner und Liebhaber’ 
(1779) in Peters edn. 276; three of those in 
the Dritter Sammlung, 1781, in C minor, 
D minor, F minor, are in Peters edn. 276, 
and the first Rondo (E) is in Steingraiber edn. 
94, which also publishes a ‘ posthumous’ 
sonata in B flat. Nos. 48-51, 53-59, 61, 107, 
265, of Wotquenne’s Catalogue are in the 
Brit. Mus. Smaller and popular clavier pieces 


1 The score is also in the Euing Library of the Roy: 1 Technical 
College, Glasgow, and the Royal College of Music, 
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are in the Steingraber, Augener, Schlesinger, 
Universal, Forberg, Steffenhagen, Piper, Kahnt, 
Senart and Riihle edns. Of five sonatas 
for violin and clavier two (B minor and C 
minor, 1763) are in Peters edn. 3619, a. and 
b. The sonata for viola da gamba and clavier 
in G minor (1759), arranged for violoncello, 
is in Peters edn. 2063. Of the instrumental 
trios the Brit Mus. has Nos. 89-91, and 161 of 
Wotquenne’s Catalogue. One of the trios, 
in G, is in the Collegium Musicum (Breitkopf 
and Max Brockhaus), and two string quartets 
(Sinfonia), in G and D, are published by Beyer 
(Langensalza). Of the three violoncello con- 
certos the earliest (A minor, 1750) is in Breit- 
kopf edn. 3836; the third (A major, 1753) 
is published by Senart (Paris). Four flute 
concertos (MS.) are in the R.C.M. Three of 
the four orchestral symphonies dedicated to 
the Crown Prince (1780) are published by 
Peters. Schuberth and Peters print piano 
arrangements of them. The adagio of the 
organ sonata in G minor is in Ritter’s Kunst 
des Orgelspiels, Bd. ii. (Peters). Zimmermann 
published (1925) the Vienna MS. of the sonata 
in C for flute and clavier. 

The Meiningen Johann Phil. Bach’s pastel 
of Carl Philipp Emanuel is in the Preuss. 
Staatsbibliothek. Herr Paul Bach (Weimar) 
has another. An original silhouette is in the 
Archives of Breitkopf & Hartel. 

BIBL.—OTTO VRIESLANDER, Philipp Emanuel Bach, Munich, 1923; 
and Philipp Emanuel Bach als Theoretiker, in Von neuer Musik, 
ed. H. Grues, etc., 1925. C. H. BiTTErR, Carl Philipp Emanuel und 
W. F. Bach und deren Briider, 2 yols. Berlin, 1868 (chaps. 1-6 and 
here toevol, ii.). °° C. A. BITTER, Die Sohne Sebastian Bach’s, 
Berlin, 1883 . BURNEY, The Present State of Music in Germany, 
2 vols. tae 1775 (vol. ii. 235 f.). HERMANN vVoN Hass, Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach und Joh. Gottl. Im. Breitkopf (B. J.-B., 
1911, p. 86f.). Rupotr Srecuicu, Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach 
und der Dresdner Kreuzkanior Gottfried August Homilius im 
Musikleben ihrer Zeit (B. J.-B., 1915, p. 39 f.). Hans MERSMANN, 
Ein Programmtrio Karl Philipp Emanuel Bachs (B. J.-B., 1917, 
p. 137f.). J. F. Reicuarpt’s Awutobiographie (Allgemeine Musik- 
alische Zeitung, Jan. 12, 1814). R. Eirner, @Q.-Z., vol. i., 1899. 
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JOHANN GOTTFRIED BERNHARD Bacu [35], 
third surviving son of Johann Sebastian and 
Maria Barbara Bach, born at Weimar on May 11, 
1715,* received his first and third names from 
his godparents, Johann Andreas Rheuert, Hof- 
Registrator at Ohrdruf, and Johann Bernhard 
Bach, of Eisenach (No. 11 supra) (Bojanowski, 
p. 34). Of his early Weimar and Cothen years 
no details survive. In 1730, aged fifteen, he 
was in the second class (presumably of the 
Thomasschule) at Leipzig (Spitta, ii. 254). On 
May 2, 1735 (ibid. iii. 269) his father success- 
fully proposed him, as being ‘so habil in der 
Music,’ for the organistship in the Marien- 
Kirche at Mihlhausen. On Oct. 30 and Nov. 
18, 1736, Sebastian wrote to Johann Friedrich 
Klemm, a town councillor of Sangerhausen, 
soliciting his favour in Bernhard’s behalf for 
the vacant organ in the Jacobi-Kirche there.} 
Bernhard passed his ‘ Probe’ on Jan. 13, 1737, 

1 Incidentally the letter of Nov. 18 reveals the fact that in his 


early youth Sebastian had sought a similar position at Sanger- 
hausen. 
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and on the following day his appointment was 
approved, subject to the. production of testi- 
monials of good character from Mihlhausen. 
It was apparently not known that Bernhard 
was already involved in financial difficulties. 
He succeeded, therefore, in securing two (Mar. 
11-12, 1737) which testified to his ‘ héflich und 
honnett’’ conduct, and on Apr. 4, 1737, the 
Leipzig Consistory confirmed his appointment. 
In the spring of 1738 Bernhard left the town 
secretly to avoid his creditors, and on July 1 
the Town Council intimated to the Consistory 
that he had proved otherwise unsatisfactory. 
Meanwhile, on May 24, 1738, Sebastian ad- 
dressed a piteous letter to Klemm begging that 
the situation might be kept open until the 
whereabouts of his son, whose former debts he 
had paid, was discovered. ‘Two days later, he 
wrote again, bewailing his ignorance of his son’s 
movements. Bernhard in fact was at Jena. 
The parish register records his death there, as a 
law student (‘ Rechtsgelahrtheit Beflissener ’), 
of high fever (‘ hitzigen Fieber’) on May 27, 
1739.* At Tenbury is a copy of Praetorius’ 
Syntagma (I.) which belonged to J. B. Bach 
and afterwards to J. C. Bach [38]; ‘ alumnus 
Scholae Thom. 1739d. 1 Jan’ is on the title-page. 
Brsi.—Spitra, J. S. Bach, passim. FRIEDRICH ScHMIDT’S article 
in Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musik- Gesellschaft, Jhrg. iti., 
1902, pp. 351-60. R. Errner, Q.-L., vol. i, 1899. Miuhlhduser 
Geschichts- Blatter, Jhrg. 1919-20, p. 50. Ibid. 1920-21, p. 71. 

By his second wife, Anna Magdalena Wilcken, 
Johann Sebastian had seven daughters, one of 
whom, Elisabeth Juliane Friederike (6. Apr. 3, 
1726), married Johann Christoph Altnikol and 
hadissueJohannSebastian (b. Oct. 4, 1749). Two 
other daughters, Johanna Caroline (baptized 
Oct. 30, 1737; d. Aug. 18, 1781) and Regine 
Susanna (baptized Feb. 22, 1742; d. Dec. 14, 
1809), died unmarried. Of the six sons, three 
—Gottfried Heinrich (baptized Feb. 27, 1724; 
d. Feb. 12, 1763, in Naumburg), Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich and Johann Christian—survived 
their father. The last two are the subject of 
separate notices. Since Sebastian died intest- 
ate, his widow received only one-third of his 
realised estate. Im 1752 she was receiving 
charitable relief and, to the discredit of her 
sons and stepsons, died, an ‘ Almosenfrau,’ on 
Feb. 27, 1760. The last surviving daughter, 
Regine Susanna, was the object of a public 
subscription, to which Beethoven contributed. 
She was the last survivor of Bach’s children. 

JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH BacH [36], 
eldest surviving son of Johann Sebastian and 
Anna Magdalena Bach, born at Leipzig on June 
21, 1732,* received his first and second names 
from his godparents, Johann Sigismund 
Beiche, Kammer-Kommissarius at Pegau, and 
Christoph Donndorf, a Leipzig lawyer. His 
godmother was the daughter of Christian Weiss, 
one of the clergy of the Thomas-Kirche, who 
provided Bach with cantata libretti. Fried- 
rich’s early training probably was received from 
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Johann Elias Bach, then residing in the cantor’s 
house (Die Musik, 1912-13, p.7). He attended 
the University at Leipzig, and early in 1750, 
aged eighteen, was appointed Kammer-Musikus 
to Count Wilhelm of Schaumburg-Lippe at 
Biickeburg. The Count favoured Italian music, 
and the posts of Konzertmeister and Kapell- 
meister were held respectively by Angelo 
Colonna and Giovanni Battista Serini. On 
Jan. 8, 1755, Friedrich married Lucia Eliza- 
beth Miinchausen, daughter of one of the court 
musicians, herself a court singer. In May 1756 
the Italians resigned, and about 1758 Fried- 
rich was promoted to be Konzertmeister. <A 
daughter, Anna Philippina Friderica, had been 
born to him in 1755 (baptized Oct. 7), and a 
son, Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst [ No. 37 infra], to 
whom the Count stood godfather, followed in 
1759 (baptized May 24). 

Though Italian music continued in favour, 
Friedrich dedicated to his patron in 1769 and 
published with Bock of Hamburg (English edn. 
(? 1780) in Brit. Mus. g. 397), six quartets for 
flute, violin, viola and bass. In the same year 
he produced a setting of C. W. Rammler’s ‘ Der 
Tod Jesu’ and (1773) ‘ Auferstehung und 
Himmelfahrt Jesu.? But in May 1771 the 
arrival of Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) 
brought him into sympathetic association with 
a poet who provided texts of imaginative merit. 
The first of their joint works was the ‘ biblische 
Gemiahlde ’ ‘ Die Kindheit Jesu’! (D.D.7T. Bd. 
56: Breitkopf & Hartel) for chorus and orches- 
tra, first performed on Feb. 11, 1773. On Dec. 
2 of the same year another joint work ‘ Die 
Auferweckung Lazarus’ (D.D.7’. Bd. 56) was 
produced, and in Apr. 1776 the oratorio 
‘Der Fremdling auf Golgotha’ (lost). Herder 
also provided the libretti of a ‘ Pfingst-Kantate’ 
(1773, lost), an Ascension Cantata ‘Gross und 
michtig, stark und prachtig ’ (July 10, 1776), 
a Michaelmas Cantata (1775) ‘ Der Streit des 
Guten und Boésen in der Welt,’ a ‘ Musikdrama’ 
‘ Brutus’ (Feb. 27, 1774: music lost) and the 
*Szenen mit Gesang’ ‘ Philoktetes’ (1774, music 
lost). Friedrich in these years also contributed 
simple melodies to Balthasar Minther’s first 
(1773) and second (1774) Sammlung geistlicher 
Lieder. 

The death of his sympathetic patroness, 
Countess Eleanore (1776), the subsequent de- 
parture of Herder, and the death of Count 
Wilhelm on Sept. 10, 1777, changed the atmo- 
sphere of the court for Friedrich, whose rela- 
tions with all of them had been cordial. In the 
spring of 1778 he visited his brother Johann 
Christian in London, taking with him his son 
Wilhelm, and visiting his brother Emanuel 
at Hamburg on the way. After a short ill- 
ness Friedrich died of ‘ hitzigen Brustfieber ’ 
on Jan, 26, 1795.* His youngest daughter, 


1 A copy in the Brit Mus. (Add. MSS. 32,039 f, 25) incorrectly 
attributes the work to Friedrich’s son. 
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Dorothea Charlotte Magdalena, predeceased 
him on June 21, 1793. His widow, aged 75, 
followed him on Oct. 1, 1803. 

Though the London visit diverted his 
interest to instrumental composition, Bach’s 
works after 1778 include the cantatas ‘ Singet 
dem Herrn’ (Feb. 6, 1785, lost), ‘ Gott wird 
deinen Fuss nicht gleiten lassen ’ (June 8, 1787), 
the oratorio ‘ Die Hirten bey der Krippe’ (1785, 
lost), the ‘Duodrama’ for sopranos, ‘ Mosis 
Mutter und ihre Tochter’ (1788), the can- 
tatas ‘ Cassandra’ for contralto, ‘ Pygmalion’ 
for contralto, ‘Ino’ for soprano (Breitkopf, 
1786), a setting of Gerstenberg’s ‘ Die Ameri- 
kanerin’ (ed. 1776 in Brit. Mus., ed. G. A. 
Walter, 1919) (see letters of Bach and Gersten- 
berg in B. J.-B., 1916, p. 20 f.), a solo cantata 
‘L’ inciampo,’ ‘ O wir bringen gerne dir’ (duet), 
and ‘ Luci amate’ (soprano aria). 

To another genre belong the three motets 
‘Ich lieg und schlafe ganz mit Frieden’ (1780), 
‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme’ (Ausge- 
wahlte Werke, Bd. i.), and ‘ Er ist erstanden’ 
(Die heilige Cdcilia, i. 24). Friedrich’s secular 
songs are in his Musikalische Nebenstunden 
(1787) and C. P. E. Bach’s Musikalisches 
Vielerley (Hamburg, 1770). Senart publishes 
five of his quartets (ed. Duttenhofer), in E 
flat, A, D, G, F. 

Friedrich’s numerous instrumental composi- 
tions include several clavier sonatas, eight 
clavier concertos, instrumental trios, quartets, 
a sextet, septet, and fourteen symphonies not 
unworthy to stand beside those of Haydn. 
Four clavier sonatas (A, D, A, C (four hands)) 
are in Bd. v. of the Ausgewdhlte Werke (Siegel) ; 
another (A major, 4 hands, dated 1786) is in 
Steingraber edn. 167. A Rondo in C is in 
Pauer’s Alte Klaviermusik, Heft 4 (Senff), and 
an * Allegretto con variazioni’ in Steingraiber 
edn. 166. Bd. vii. of the Ausgewdhlte Werke 
contains two instrumental trios in G and C and 
the septet in C. An organ fugue in B flat is 
in Ritter’s Kunst des Orgelspiels, Bd. ii. 30 
(Peters). Zimmermann publishes six sonatas 
for flute and clavier, and Litolff publishes 
(2375) a violoncello sonata in D (another in G 
isunpublished). Bach’s Ausgewdhlte Werke are 
in process of publication by Siegel (Linnemann) 
for the Bickeburg Institut f. musikwissen- 
schaftliche Forschung. As yet Bde. i. v. vii. 
have appeared. A Thematisches Verzeichnis of 
Bach’s works, by Georg Schiinemann, is in 
D.D.B., Bd. 56. 

Brsu.-C. H. Brrrer, 0. P. EZ. und W. F Bach und deren Briider 


Berlin, 1868 (vol. ii chap. 7). 
Bach’s, Leipzig, 1883. 


, 
C. H. Brrrer, Die Séihne Sebastian 
GrorRG ScHUNEMANN, Johann Christoph 
Friedrich Bach (B. J.-B., 1914, pp. 45-165.) GrorcE ScHUNEMANN, 
Friedrich Bachs Briefw echsel mit eres und Breitkopf (B. J.-B., 
1916, p. 20 f.). R. Errner, Q.-Z., vol. i., 1899. 


WILHELM FriepRICH Ernst Bacu [37], only 
son of Johann Christoph Friedrich (No. 36 
supra), baptized May 24, 1759 (B. J.-B., 1914, 
p- 54), took his first name from his godfather, 
Count Wilhelm of Schaumburg- Lippe. He 
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received his early musical education from his 
father, whom he accompanied to London in 
1778, visiting on the way his uncle Emanuel at 
Hamburg, where he played in public (Bitter, 
ii. 117). At London, under Johann Christian’s 
tuition, he became an accomplished player, and 
after his uncle’s death in 1782 visited France 
and Holland and eventually settled at Minden, 
‘where he is mentioned in 1787 as Musik- 
Direktor (Kitner, i. 259). In honour of Fried- 
rich Wilhelm II. of Prussia’s first visit to 
Minden after his accession (1786), Wilhelm 
performed his cantata ‘ Westphalens Freude, 
ihren viel geliebten Konig zu sehen,’ which was 
received with favour by the music-loving 
sovereign, who summoned the composer to 
Berlin in 1789. Here Wilhelm held in succes- 
sion the office of Kapellmeister to the queens 
of Friedrich Wilhelm II. and Friedrich Wilhelm 
III. (1797-1840). The latter sovereign and his 
brothers were Wilhelm’s pupils. After the 
death of Queen Louisa in 1810 he retired from 
the court, and as the last male representative of 
Sebastian’s line attended the inauguration of 
the monument to his grandfather at Leipzig 
on Apr. 23, 1843. Two years later (Dec. 25, 
1845)* he died at Berlin in his eighty-seventh 
year. By his marriage he had two daughters, 
who, with their mother, accompanied him to 
Leipzig in 1843. 

Wilhelm Bach as a composer achieved none 
of the popular success of his uncles Emanuel 
and Christian. The Brit. Mus. possesses a 
clavier sonata (Dresden, 1745), six sonatas 
for clavier and violin (or violoncello) dedicated 
to Miss Dumergue (London, 1785 ?), and the 
vocal score of the cantata ‘ Westphalens 
Freude ’ (Rinteln, 1791). Of his unpublished 
works (chiefly autograph) the Museum possesses 
a ‘Vater Unser’ for tenor and bass and 
orchestra (Add. MSS. 32,039 ff. 1-24, b.),1 a 
‘Ballet Pantomime’ (dated Berlin, 1798) 
(Add. MS. 32,041), a scena apparently from an 
opera ‘Columbus oder die Entdeckung von 
America’ (Add. MSS. 32,040 f. 1-38, b.), a 
‘Concerto buffo’ for bass, toy instruments 
and orchestra (Add. MS. 32,081), two sym- 
phonies in Cand G(Add. MSS. 32,042 f. 10-25, b.; 
32,043 f. 40-60, b.), two orchestral suites in 
E flat and B flat (Add. MSS. 32,040 f. 39-73 ; 
32,316 f. 1-12, b.), a Sonata in C for clavier and 
violin (Add. MSS. 32,043 f. 61-69, b.), a Diverti- 
mento and Sestetto in E flat for orchestra 
(Add. MSS. 32,043 f. 21-39, b.; 32,147 f. 9-24), 
a ‘Dreyblatt’ in F for three performers on 
one pianoforte (Add. MS. 32,045), and various 
instrumental and vocal pieces. Few of these 
are named in Eitner’s list (i. 259). The 
autograph score of a ‘ Trauer-Cantate’ per- 
formed at Minden in 1787 on the death of 
Frederick the Great is in the Danzig Stadt- 


1 The MS. also contains J. C. F. Bach’s ‘ Die Kindheit Jesu,’ here 
attributed to his son. 
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bibliothek (Misc, Mus, Bio-bibliographica, Jhrg. 
i. Heft 4, p. 81). 

Bisit.—C. H. Bitrer, C. P. EE. und W. F. Bach und deren Briider, 
Berlin, 1868 (vol. ii. chap. 7). Gkor@ Scnttnemann, ‘Johann 


Christoph Friedrich Bach’ (B. J.-B., 1914, pp. 45-165). R. Errner, 
Q.-L. vol. i., 1899. 


JOHANN CHRISTIAN Bacu [38], youngest son 
of Johann Sebastian and Anna Magdalena 
Bach, was born at Leipzig on Sept. 5, 1735.* 
His godfathers were Johann August Ernesti, 
rector of the Thomasschule, and Johann 
Florens Rivinus, in whose honour Sebastian 
produced the cantata ‘ Die Freude reget sich’ 
circa 1733. The infant took his second name 
from his godmother, Christiana Sibylla, 
daughter of Georg Heinrich Bosen, a Leipzig 
merchant. There is no record of his attend- 
ance at the Thomasschule, and his father’s 
death in 1750 denied him the university 
training his elder brothers received. Probably 
his earliest tutor was his kinsman Johann 
Elias Bach, a member of the cantor’s house- 
hold at that time. Christian’s proficiency, 
or a father’s partiality for his youngest son, 
is suggested by Sebastian’s gift to him of 
three clavicembali (Spitta, iii. 358). After 
his father’s death Christian was taken to 
Berlin by his half-brother Friedemann, and 
remained for four years under Emanuel’s 
tuition (1750-54). Rejecting an appointment 
as organist, Christian left Berlin for Italy in 
1754. The alleged scandalous circumstances 
of his departure are apocryphal. He _ prob- 
ably went directly to Milan with an introduc- 
tion to the Conte Cavaliere Agostino Litta, 
who afforded him the means to study at 
Bologna under Padre Giambattista Martini 
(1706-84). Here (1754-56) he became a 
Roman Catholic and devoted himself chiefly 
to ecclesiastical music (Burney, iv. 482). On 
July 29, 1757 (Bach’s letter of July 30, 1757, 
in La Mara), a private rehearsal took place 
at Milan of a Mass composed under Martini’s 
supervision. Its reception was enthusiastic, 
and a public performance was given in the 
Church of San Fedele a month later (Aug. 
23). In 1758 Bach composed a Magnificat for 
double chorus in C major, a Te Deum for 
double chorus in D, and in 1760 another 
setting of the former canticle in C (auto- 
graphs in Royal Collection, Brit. Mus. ; 
copies of the Magnificats in the R.C.M.). A 
Requiem, Paternoster, and study of Pales- 
trina, to whose works Martini directed him, 
further declare the bent of his mind at this 
period. Litta’s desire to retain his ‘ amatis- 
simo giovannino’ in Italy was gratified by his 
appointment (June 1760) as organist of Milan 
Cathedral, in the room of Angelo Caselli. 
But Christian’s agreeable though superficial 
genius was already attracted to another form of 
his art. In 1760 he was employed at Reggio 
and Parma to discover singers for the opera 
at Turin, where in 1761 he produced his 
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‘ Artaserse,’ an opera in three acts (autograph 
score in Royal Collection, Brit. Mus.). In 
the same year his ‘Catone in Utica’ was 
produced in the San Carlo Theatre at Naples,’ 


Metastasio (1698-1782), who also furnished 
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They were continued, at Almack’s and the 
Hanover Square Rooms, for seventeen years ; 
the last concert was given on May 9, 1781 


_ (Public Advertiser, May 8, 1781). 
the librettist of both being the prolific Pietro | 


the text of Christian’s ‘ Allessandro nell’ Indie,’ 


produced at Naples on Jan. 20, 1762. These | 


preoccupations, and the prolonged ‘absences 
they entailed, roused in Milan complaints of 
neglected duty and suspicions of Christian’s 
‘frivolous character’ (Litta to Martini, Apr. 
7, 1762). Opportunely, therefore, the prospect 
of employment presented itself elsewhere. 
Since 1757, Signora Mattei, impressaria of 
the King’s Theatre, London, had employed 
the Neapolitan Gioacchino Cocchi (1715-1804) 
as composer to the opera. Finding his powers 
of invention exhausted and his abilities of 
little use except for pasticcios, she engaged 
Bach, who arrived in England in the autumn 
of 1762. That he had been for some time in 
touch with England is suggested by his 
setting of John Lockman’s ‘Ode on the 
auspicious Arrival and Nuptials of Queen 
Charlotte’ (Sept. 1761), and the wedding ode, 
‘Happy Morn, auspicious rise,’ written for 
the same occasion; the autographs of both 
are in the Royal Collection in the Brit. Mus. 
A Latin Te Deum, dated 1762, is in the same 
collection. Disappointed with the singers at 
his disposal, Bach discovered in the Neapolitan 
Anna Lucia de Amicis, then singing in opera- 
buffa in London, an artist whose gifts after- 
wards delighted Mozart (Jahn, i. 142). Bach’s 
first opera in England, ‘ Orione ossia Diana 
vindicata’ (Brit. Mus. H. 348, c. (2); G. 159; 
and Add. MSS. 31,717 f. 1; also in Tenbury 
Catalogue, 348) was produced at the King’s 
Theatre on Feb. 19, 1763. The King and 
Queen attended the first two performances, 
which were ‘extremely applauded by a very 
numerous audience,’ while the occasion is 
remarkable for the first introduction of 
clarinets into an English orchestra (Burney, 
iv. 481).2. The opera ran for nearly three 
months and was succeeded on May 7, 1763, 
by Bach’s ‘ Zanaida’ (Brit. Mus. G. 159, 
and g. 212, a.), which filled the theatre until 
the season closed a month later (June 11). 
Bach’s success was marked by his appointment 
a8 music-master to the Queen. The youthful 
Mozart, visiting London in 1764, was won by 
his kindness and interest. The two performed 
a sonata together, each in turn playing a bar, 
and then a fugue, which Bach began and 
Mozart completed (Jahn, i. 39). On Feb. 20, 
1764, at Spring Gardens, the first of the concerts 
took place in which Bach collaborated with 
Carl Friedrich Abel (1725-87), one of Se- 
bastian’s latest pupils in the Thomasschule. 
1 An earlier performance in 1758, at Milan, is stated, but 


improbable. 
2 The wedding ode of 1761 is also scored for clarinets. 


Meanwhile, after a production of Arne’s, 
which had little success, Bach opened the 
season in 1765 with a pasticcio, ‘ Berenice,’ 
to which he contributed the popular song 
‘Confusa smarrita.’ On Jan. 26, 1765, he 
produced his ‘ Adriano in Siria’ (Brit. Mus. 


_#H. 348, c. (1)), which failed to please. He 
was more successful with his ‘ Carattaco’ 
(Brit. Mus. H. 740, c.) in 1767. In 1769 he 


produced Nicola Piccini’s (1728-1800) * Olim- 
piade,’ with additions of his own, and treated 
Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’ in a similar manner (1769-70) 
(Brit. Mus. E. 91, c. 1). Inc. 1770 he produced 
‘Manalcas, a Pastoral,’ a one-act pasticcio 
(words by James Harris), consisting of five 
numbers by Bach and a concluding chorus of 
shepherds by Handel. A copy of the score 
formerly belonging to the Society of British 
Musicians was in the collection of Dr. Erich 
Prieger of Bonn, at the sale of which (at 
Cologne, July 15, 1924) it was bought by Dr. 
Ernst von Waldhausen of Essen. In 1770 his 
oratorio ‘ Gioas ré di Giuda’ (Brit. Mus. H. 348, 
c. (3)) was given at the King’s Theatre. His 
last English productions were the operas * La 
clemenza di Scipione’ (Brit. Mus. H. 740), 
performed in 1775, and revived for her benefit 
by Mrs. Billington in 1805, ‘Siface,’ and 
‘ Exio’ (a pasticcio). Meanwhile, in 1772 and 
1774, Bach visited Mannheim and produced 
on the first occasion his opera ‘ Temistocle,’ 
and on the second ‘ Lucia Silla,’ a libretto by 
Giovanni da Camera which Mozart already 
had put to music (Jahn, i. 178). He was 
attracted to Mannheim, it may be presumed, 
by the fact that among the singers there was 
Dorothea Spurni (1737-1811), wife of the 
flautist Johann Christian Wending, ‘the 
German Melpomene of Mannheim’s Golden 
Age’ (Jahn, i. 373), whom he himself had 
desired to marry (cf. Ludwig Landshofi’s 
article). The cantatas for Tenducci, ‘ Amor 
vincitore’ and ‘L’ Endimione,’ also were 
performed at Mannheim, and the latter was 
first produced at Oggersheim in 1772 (ibid.). 
In 1778 Bach was invited to write an opera for 
Paris. Mozart met him there in August, with 
his ‘ bosom friend,’ the singer Giusto Ferdinando 
Tenducci, engaged in sounding the qualities of 
the French singers (Jahn, ii. 64; B. J.-B., 1914, 
p. 106). Bach’s opera, ‘ Amadis des Gaules’ 
(Brit. Mus. H. 740, a.), was produced at Paris 
on Dec. 14, 1779, in the theatre of the Royal 
Academy of Music and was severely criticised. 
He died childless in London on Jan. 1, 1782,* 
and was survived by his widow, Cecilia Grassi, 
who received from Queen Charlotte a pension 
and money for her return to Italy. 

As a pianist, according to Burney, Bach 
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lacked the technique to perform difficult 
music, though his style was much admired. 
His compositions for the clavier therefore 
were ‘such as ladies can execute with little 
trouble.’ Max Schwarz prints a complete 
catalogue of his compositions. Of thirty-three 
clavier concertos, the original editions of many 
are in the British Museum, and three (in G, 
E, D) are published in the Steingriber edn. 
92, 106, 107. The number of sonatas and 
smaller pieces is considerable (see Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Printed Music, i. 110-11); ten are 
published in ed. Peters (No. 3831); another 
in B flat (ed. Pauer) in Senff’s Alte Klavier- 
musik (Folge 2, Heft iv.); others (for four 
hands) in Steingraiber edn. 2260 and Schott, 


04,865-6. An Adagio and Allegretto are in 
Univ. edn. 745. Of Bach’s numerous sym- 
phonies, overtures, instrumental concertos 


and chamber music, a very full collection is 
in the British Museum, including a Concerto 
in E flat in the Royal Collection. A Trio in 
D for piano and strings is in the Collegium 
Musicum, No. 1737-38 (B. & H.). Besides 
the operas already named, Schwarz mentions 
four cantatas written for Tenducci, including 
‘ Aurora’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 24,310), a 
large number of arias and duets (see B.M. 
Cat. of MSS. vol. ii.), ‘Salve Regina,’ for 
treble voice and orchestra (B.M. Add. MSS. 
29,293: autograph), and a number of early 
works for church use. G. A. Walter publishes 
two arias with orchestral accompaniment (1919). 
The MS. of an oratorio, in two parts, ‘ Gli Ebrei 
nel deserto,’ attributed to Bach, is in the Euing 
Library of the Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow. Bach’s early training under Emanuel bore 
fruit in a treatise entitled Méthode ou Recueil 
de connaissances élémentaires pour le forte- 
piano ou clavecin, written (with F. P. Ricci) 
for the Naples Conservatoire (Preuss. Staats- 
bibliothek, No. 250). A_ collection of his 
. concert and operatic Arias (ed. Dr. Ludwig 
Landshoff) is published by the Drei Masken 
Verlag (1925). Bach’s portrait was painted by 
Gainsborough (cf. Radford’s Art Sales, i. 42). 
It is in the Liceo musicale at Bologna, where 
also is preserved a series (1757-78) of letters 
from Bach to Padre Martini. Another 
portrait of him is in the Preuss. Staatsbiblio- 
thek, Berlin, by Matthieu (1774). There is 
an engraved medallion of him, by Bartolozzi 
after Carlini, dated 1782, and, from this, one by 
J. F. Schréter dated 1789; also a lithograph 
by H. E. Wintter in 1816. Bach was buried 
in London, in the burial-ground of St. Pancras. 

Brst.—C. H. BirreR, op. cit. vol. ii. chap. 8. C. H. Birrer, Die 
Séhne Bach's, Leipzig, 1883. Max ScHwanrz’s article in Internat. 
Musik-Gesellschaft, TI. 401-54. HERMANN ABERT, J. OC. Bach’s 
italienische Opern in ihr Einfluss auf Mozart (Zeitschrift fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft, I. vi. 313-28). F. Fiorimo, La scuola musicale di 
Napoli, 1881 (vol. iv. 236 f.). La Mara, Musikerbriefe aus fiinf Jahr- 
hunderten, 1886). C. Burney, History of Music, vol. iv. 463 f. 
Satvioui, Bibliografia universale del teatro drammatico italiano. 
Lupwie LANDSHOFF’s article in Zeitschrift f. Musikwissenschaft 


IV. 121f. Heinrich ScH6KEL, Die Instrumentalwerke von Joh. 
Christian Bach, Munich, 1921. CST: 
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BACH CHOIR, THE. (1) In 1875 a body 
of amateurs was got together by A. D. CoLE- 
RIDGE (q.v.) for the purpose of studying Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, a work concerning which 
musicians in England were then in almost total 
ignorance. The music was studied under the 
direction of Otto GoLDSCHMIDT (q.v.), who had 
devoted much preparatory care to the Mass ; 
and the work was performed at St. James’s 
Hall, Apr. 26, 1876, and again in May of the 
same year. Its success was such as to en- 
courage the promoters of the scheme to convert 
the temporary choir into a permanent associa- 
tion for the production of classical vocal music. 
The new society was called ‘ The Bach Choir ’ 
(in commemoration of the inaugural perform- 
ance), and its object was defined by the rules 
to be the practice and production of choral 
works of excellence of various schools. Lord 
Coleridge became president, Goldschmidt 
musical director and conductor, and A. D. 
Coleridge honorary secretary, while the details 
of the administration were handed over to a 
salaried secretary and librarian. In Mar. 1879 
Queen Victoria graciously consented to become 
patron of the choir, and her successors have 
continued the Royal Patronage. 

While practising and producing other choral 
works, the Mass was not neglected, and it was 
performed, for the 8th time in London, in the 
Albert Hall, Mar. 25, 1885, in celebration of 
the bicentenary of Bach’s birth. For this 
performance the choir was largely augmented 
by voices selected from other leading societies, 
and many retired members resumed for the 
occasion their places in the chorus. Interest 
was also lent to this performance by the use 
for the first time in England of the trumpet 
and oboi d’ amore parts as written by Bach. 
The whole forces were directed by Otto Gold- 
schmidt, who shortly afterwards resigned the 
post of conductor, and, declining re-election, 
was succeeded by C. V. Stanford (1885-1902). 
Subsequent conductors have been H. Walford 
Davies (1902-07), H. P. Allen (1907-20), 
R. Vaughan Williams (1920- ). During 
Stanford’s régime two three-days festivals of 
Bach’s music were given in Queen’s Hall (Apr. 
1895 and 1897). Under Allen the choir, largely 
reconstituted, entered on a very vigorous 
period of activity which culminated in a four- 
days festival of Bach in the Central Hall, 
Westminster (Apr. 16-20, 1920). A jubilee 
festival, four performances including, with the 
Mass, other works with which the choir had 
been specially associated during its 50 years, 
was held in the same hall, June 7-11, 1926, 
under the direction of Vaughan Williams. 

Apart from Bach the choir has performed 
many choral works new and old. Certain 
classics have been edited specially for it and 
published in a series known as “The Bach 
Choir Magazine.’ The present (1926) officers 
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are the Earl of Balfour (president), R. Vaughan 
Williams (musical director), F. V. Schuster 
(hon. treasurer), F. J. Belton (secretary). 
Its affairs are managed by a committee of 
members. M. L.; addns, ©. 

(2) Many other choral societies in England 
and elsewhere use the title, devoting them- 
selves in various degrees to the music of Bach. 
Among the most important are those of 
Oxrorp and NewcastLEe (q.v.). That of 
Glasgow holds a high place. The formation 
of a Bach Cantata Club in London (1926) is 
noteworthy. 

(3) In America the name is specially associ- 
ated with an organisation formed at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, in 1900, by Mrs. Ruth Porter 
Doster at the instigation of John Frederick 
WotteE (q.v.), for the performance of Bach’s 
music in a series of festivals. These festivals, 
all conducted by Wolle, have extended from 
two to six days, and the Mass in B minor has 
been a constant feature. The two settings 
of the ‘ Passion,’ the ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ 
Magnificat and many church cantatas have 
been given; the Philadelphia orchestra has 
been employed since 1912 and Wolle’s energy 
and devotion has made the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir an important institution in the musical 
life of America. 


Brpu.— Watters, The Bethlehem Bach Choir, 1918. (See Amer. 
Supp.). C 


BACH GESELLSCHAFT. A German society 
established in 1850 with the object of publish- 
ing a ‘vollstindige kritische Ausgabe aller 
Werke Johann Sebastian Bach’s,’ in commemo- 
ration of the first centenary of his death. The 
project, urged by Robert Schumann (Neue 
Zeitschrift f. Musik, xix. 87), and stimulated by 
the foundation of the Handel Society in 1843, 
was brought to maturity by Otto Jahn, who, in 
association with Schumann, Carl Fr. Becker, 
of Leipzig, Moritz Hauptmann, cantor of the 
Thomasschule, and the firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel, issued (July 3, 1850) a circular out- 
lining its purpose. ‘The response being cordial, 
a formal proposal to found a ‘ Bachgesellschaft’ 
was addressed (July 28, 1850) ‘ an die Freunde 
ernster Tonkunst,’ bearing the additional sig- 
natures, among others, of Ferdinand David, 
Konzertmeister in Leipzig; S. W. Dehn, Custos 
of the department of music in the Berlin Konig]. 
Bibliothek; Franz Liszt; I. Moscheles, Professor 
in Leipzig; Johann Theodor Mosewius, Musik- 
director in Breslau; Louis Spohr, Kapellmeister 
in Cassel; and Carl von Winterfeld, Geh. Ober- 
tribunalrath in Berlin. On Dec. 15, 1850, the 
constitution of the Society was approved at a 
meeting in the Old Gewandhaus at Leipzig, 
which continued to be its headquarters until 
1873. An executive was appointed, consisting 
of Hauptmann as president, Jahn as secretary, 
Breitkopf & Hirtel as treasurers, along with 
Becker and Moscheles. The first publica- 
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tion, containing Cantatas 1-10, edited by 


‘Hauptmann, appeared in Dec. 1851, with 


a list of members which included 23 royal 
patrons, 237 subscribers in Germany, 1 in 
Belgium (J. A. Gevaert), 4 in Denmark (Niels 
W. Gade among them), 11 in England, 6 in 
France, 1 in Galicia, 3 in the Netherlands, 1 in 
Norway, 1 in Poland, 5 in Posen, 22 in Russia, 
1 in Sweden, 4 in Switzerland, and 1 in the 
U.S.A. The total number of volumes sub- 
scribed for was 403, at a yearly subscription of 
five thalers. When the Society was dissolved 
in 1900 the number of volumes issued to sub- 
scribers had risen to 652. Italy, Spain and 
South America were represented in the member- 
ship, and English subscribers had risen to 76. 
The foundation of the Bach Gesellschaft 
marked the culmination of a generation of 
rediscovery. Forkel’s monograph (1802) was 
the first to announce Bach’s greatness ; while 
Johann Friedrich Rochlitz (1769-1842), Bach’s 
earliest critic on the esthetic side, used the 
pages of the Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung to 
proclaim the art of one whom that generation 
was disposed to regard as ‘an unintelligible 
musical arithmetician.’ More effective still, 
Bach’s music began to win converts. The 
motets were sung, soon after their publica- 
tion, by the Berlin Singakademie, under Carl 
Friedrich Zelter (1758-1832), whose letters to 
Goethe express the admiration they roused in 
him. At his house the Mendelssohns, Felix and 
Fanny, and the Devrients met to study what 
Zelter called ‘ die borstigen Stiicke von Sebas- 
tian Bach’ (Devrient, Recollections, p. 13). 
With the feeling of the Passions and cantatas 
Zelter was less in touch. It was therefore a 
propitious mood that moved him to stand aside 
in favour of Mendelssohn for the performance of 
the ‘ Matthaiuspassion ’ in 1829, on the centen- 
ary of its first production. Since 1827 Mendels- 
sohn had been rehearsing it with a small choir 
of enthusiasts, and early in 1829 Zelter and the 
Singakademie were won over to the proposal 
to give it public performance. The work was 
produced on Mar. 11, 1829, and made ‘an 
extraordinary sensation in the educated circles 
of Berlin’ (Devrient, p. 62). A second per- 
formance followed on Mar. 21, and Zelter 
himself conducted a third on Good Friday, Apr. 
17, of the same year, in place of Graun’s cus- 
tomary ‘ Tod Jesu.’ In the following years it 
was given at a number of other towns. Leipzig _ 
heard it in 1841 and did tardy homage to its 
composer by erecting (1843) his monument be- 
fore the Thomasschule. Of that action also 
Mendelssohn was the indefatigable inspirer, to 
whose enthusiasm, endorsing its motive, Schu- 
mann made his compliment (Gesammelte 
Schriften, iii. 256). Meanwhile in 1833 the 
Berlin Singakademie produced the ‘ Johannis- 
passion’ and a truncated version of the Mass 
in B minor in 1835, whose ‘ Credo,’ ‘ Kyrie,’ 
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and ‘Gloria,’ already had been revived by 
Johann Nepomuk Schelble (1789-1837) at 
Frankfort in 1828-31. In Breslau, in the 
same period, Mosewius was producing the re- 
cently published cantatas, and at Leipzig, during 
the cantorates of Johann Gottfried Schicht 
(1810-23) and Moritz Hauptmann (1842-68), 
his church’s neglect of Bach ceased to be a re- 
proach. Robert Franz, in a later year, devoted 
himself to the provision of accompaniments 
suited to the modern orchestra, a labour of 
doubtful morality, which, however, facilitated 
the performance of the works it edited. 
England also, though faintly, responded to 
the new impulse. Johann Christian, the 
‘English Bach,’ did nothing to propagate his 
father’s cult, and until Kollmann’s treatise 
(infra, p. 184) in 1799 probably not a note of 
Bach’s music was in print except a portion of 
the Goldberg Variations in Hawkins’s General 
History (1776). Dr. Benjarnin Cooke (1734- 
1793), of Westminster Abbey, possessed a manu- 
script of the Organ Prelude in C major (Peters 
edn. bk. 241, No. 1), but attributed it to his 
predecessor, John Robinson! (1682-1762). The 
effective pioneer of Bach’s English cult was 
Samuel Wesley (1766-1837), actively supported 
by Charles Frederic Horn (1762-1830), organist 
of St. George’s, Windsor, and Benjamin Jacob 
(1778-1829), organist of Surrey Chapel, Black- 
friars Road. Wesley’s concerts of Bach music 
in 1808 and 1809, his enthusiasm for ‘ Old 
Wig,’ as he, like Johann Christian, called 
Bach, and his association with Horn in the 
publication of Bach’s organ trios, are told 
with boisterous ardour in his letters to Benja- 
min JAcoB (q.v.) (London, 1875). On June 
3, 1809, the motet ‘Jesu, meine Freude’ 
was sung at his concert in the New Rooms, 
Hanover Square, probably the earliest per- 
formance of Bach’s vocal music in England. 
In 1808 he was preparing an English edition of 
Forkel’s monograph, aided by E. Stephenson, 
the banker, of Great Ormonde Street, owner of 
a remarkable collection of Cremona violins 
(W. T. Parkes, Memoirs, i. pp. 301, 302). T. 
Boosey & Co., of Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, published the book in 1820. Wesley’s 
zeal meanwhile converted William Crotch 
(1775-1847), whose asserted distinction it is to 
have been the first to play in public, on the 
pianoforte, the ‘St. Ann’s’ Fugue, in 1816. 
Henry John Gauntlett (1806-76) claimed to 
share with Samuel Sebastian Wesley the honour 
of first playing it on the organ publicly at St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street, on Oct. 17, 1827. 
But the knowledge of Bach’s organ works made 
slow progress, though the introduction of the 
CC, superseding the G, compass removed a 
serious impediment to their study and perform- 
ance. The English visits of Mendelssohn in 
1829 and 1832 brought his zeal for Bach to this 
country. His performances of Bach’s music, 
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at St. Paul’s Cathedral and elsewhere, intro- 
duced fugues that had not so far been heard in 
England, and afforded lessons in interpretation 
that were not unnecessary. With Coventry 
and Hollier he published (preface dated Feb. 
17, 1845) the Choralvorspiele of the Orgel- 
biichlein from his copy of the Autograph. 
At his instigation a portion of the ‘ Matthaus- 
passion’ was performed at the Birmingham 
Festival in 1837. A year later (Apr. 25, 1838) 
Nos. 1, 2, 11 of the ‘ Magnificat ’ were sung at 
one of the Ancient Concerts, at which also, on 
the following 23rd May, a ruthlessly incom- 
petent performance of the ‘ Gloria,’ ‘ Qui sedes,’ 
and ‘ Quoniam tu solus’ of the B minor Mass 
was perpetrated. In 1840 the B minor Mass 
was rehearsed, but not performed, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. On June 24, 1844, 
Bach’s name appeared for the first? time on the 
programmes of the Philharmonic Society, when 
the Overture in D (Peters, bk. 269) was con- 
ducted by Mendelssohn. J. W. Davison, the 
leading critic, found the Gigue ‘ bag-wiggish ’” 
and the whole composition ‘ somewhat tedious.’ 
Bach could still be styled ‘this great and com- 
paratively unknown master’ when, at a meet- 
ing at Sterndale Bennett’s house on Oct. 27, 
1849, the ‘ Bach Society ’ was founded, under 
his presidency, with two objects: To collect 
Bach’s works and all biographical material 
relating to him and his family in a library of 
reference for the use of members; and, to 
further acquaintance with his works by their 
performance. 

Indicative of awakening interest is the in- 
creasing publication of Bach’s works in the 
half-century preceding the Society’s formation. 
During his lifetime only the following were 
engraved: Cantata No. 71, ‘Gott ist mein 
Konig’ (1708; parts only); the six Partitas 
in Claviertibung Part I. (1726-31); Clavier- 
ibung Part II. (1735); certain hymn-tunes 
in G. C. Schemelli’s Gesangbuch (1736) ; Clavier- 
tibung Part III. (1739); the Schiibler ‘Sechs 
Chorale’ (1740) ; Claviertitbung Part IV. (1742) ; 
the ‘Vom Himmel hoch’ variations (circa 
1746); and the ‘ Musikalisches Opfer’ (1747). 

In the half-century following Bach’s death 
the only additions to his engraved works were 
Die Kunst der Fuge (1750); XXII. Inven- 
tiones vors Clavier (Breitkopf, 1763); Vver- 
stimmige Choralgesdnge, gesammelt von C. Ph. 
E. Bach, published by Birnstiel, 1765 (second 
part, 1769), followed by a complete collection, 
edited by C. P. E. Bach, issued by Breitkopf 
& Hartel in four parts, 1784-87. In 1799 
Augustus Fr. Kollmann (1756-1829), organist 
of ‘His Majesty’s German Chapel at St. James’s’, 
printed, as examples in his ‘ Essay on practical 
musical composition,’ No. 1 (Prelude and Fugue 

1 It is stated in the Mus. 7. for 1896, p. 724, that the Fugue in E 
minor was first printed in England from a copy supplied to Novello 


hv Mendelssohn in 1833 (No. 42 of Novello’s ‘Select Organ Pieces’). 
The Fugue was published in the same year by Breitkopf & Hirtel. 
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in C) of Part II. of the Wohltemperirte Clavier 
(autograph in the Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 35,021) 
and the Trio in E flat for pedal clavicembalo,* 
announcing his intention, ‘if I find sufficient 
encouragement,’ to publish the ‘ 24 Fugues by 
Sebastian Bach.’ But the intention was not 
fulfilled (Mus. 7’. vol. 37, p. 587) ; in 1801 the 
Wohltemperirte Clavier was published else- 
where, by Simrock at Bonn, Nageli at Zurich, 
Hoffmeister at Vienna and Hoffmeister & 
Kihnel at Leipzig. Broderib and Wilkinson 
shortly after issued a Londonedition.*” Hawkins 
(1776) printed the Goldberg Aria and Variations 
in his History. i 
Following the appearance of Forkel’s Uber 
Johann Sebastian Bachs Leben (1802), the 
publication of Bach’s neglected MSS. pro- 
ceeded with awakened interest. In 1802-03 
Johann Gottfried Schicht, subsequently (1810- 
1823) cantor of the Thomasschule, edited the 
motets (vocal parts, 1845), excepting ‘ Lobet 
den Herrn’ (published 1821 ?), for Breitkopf & 
Hartel. Simrock published the ‘ Magnificat’ 
(in E flat) in 1811 and the Mass in A in 1818 
(vocal parts and pianoforte score, 1834), both 
edited by Georg Pélchau. In 1819, according 
to Fétis, the ‘ Trauer-Ode’ appeared, and two 
years later (1821) Breitkopf & Hartel published 
the first of the cantatas, ‘ Ein feste Burg ’ (No. 
80). In 1828 Pélchau edited the Mass in G 
(vocal parts, 1830; pianoforte score, 1834) for 
Simrock, and Schlesinger (Berlin) published the 
score of the ‘ Matthauspassion ’ in 1830 (piano 
score and vocal parts, 1834). In 1880, also, 
Simrock issued six more cantatas: ‘Nimm 
von uns, Herr’ (No. 101), ‘ Herr, deine Augen 
sehen’ (No. 102), ‘Ihr werdet weinen und 
heulen ’ (No. 103), ‘ Du Hirte Israel ’ (No. 104), 
‘Herr, gehe nicht ins Gericht’ (No. 105) and 
‘Gottes Zeit’ (Actus tragicus, No. 106), under 
the editorship of Professor A. B. Marx, and 
Trautwein published the piano score of the 
‘ Johannespassion’ (vocal parts, 1834). In 
1833 Nageli published in score the B minor 
‘Kyrie’ and ‘Gloria,’ the remainder of the 
work being issued by Simrock in 1845; the 
piano score (ed. A. B. Marx) and vocal parts of 
the work having been already published (1834) 
by him. In 1837 Crantz published at Berlin 
the * Peasant’ and ‘ Coffee ’ cantatas, edited by 
S. W. Dehn. In 1840 the opening chorus of 
Cantata 115, ‘ Mache dich, mein Geist, bereit,’ 
was issued by Schott. In 1843-45 Trautwein 
published four more cantatas: ‘Nimm, was 
dein ist ’ (No. 144), ‘ Siehe zu dass deine Gottes- 
furcht’’ (No. 179), ‘ Himmelskénig, sei will- 
kommen’ (No. 182) and ‘ Barmherziges Herze 
der ewigen Liebe’ (No. 185). Three more were 


1 Kirnberger also had printed the Prelude in A minor of Part II. 
as well as the Fugue in B minor of Part I. to illustrate his ‘ Kunst 
des reinen Satz,’ published 1776. 

2 The edition appears to be a reprint of Simrock’s, The title- 
page is undated (Brit. Mus. f. 11 d.). The firm was dissolved in 
1808, and therefore the edition is earlier than Wesley and Horn’s 
(Birchall : 1810-13). 
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engraved in the third volume (1847) of Carl von 
Winterfeld’s Der evangeiische Kirchengesang 
(pp. 145, 172, 230)—‘ Warum betribst du 
dich’ (No. 138), ‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme’ (No. 140) and ‘ Also hat Gott die 
Welt geliebt’ (No. 68)—in which also the 
Choral ‘Jesu, richte mein Beginnen’ (No. 42 
of the ‘Christmas Oratorio’) first appeared 
(p. 121) in print. 

Of the organ works, in the same period, 
Breitkopf & Hartel published four books 
of ‘Choralvorspiele ’ (1803-06). In 1809-10 
Wesley & Horn published the Organ Trios. 
Riedl of Vienna published six Preludes and 
Fugues in 1817, and Preston (London) issued 
others circa 1820. Publication of separate 
movements proceeded with increasing fre- 
quency in the two following decades, until in 
1845-47, with the editorial assistance of 
Conrad Griepenkerl and Ferdinand August 
Roitzsch, Peters issued a complete ‘ kritisch- 
correkte’ edition of Bach’s organ composi- 
tions. 

Of the clavier works, Kollmann’s ‘ Cele- 
brated Fantasia Chromatica, with additions’ 
by himself (1806), was the earliest of a series 
of separate publications, followed by the issue 
of Hoffmeister & Kihnel’s (subsequently 
Peters) ‘diuvres complettes’ (1801-17) and 
‘ Edition nouvelle, soigneusement revue, corri- 
gée, métronomisée et doigtée par un Comité d’ Ar- 
tistes ’ (Czerny, Griepenkerl, Dehn, Roitzsch) 
(1837-51). 

Of the chamber and orchestral music, 
Simrock published the solo violin sonatas, 
1817-28, and Nageli those for violin and 
clavier, 1804-17. Breitkopf & Hartel pub- 
lished the violoncello suites in 1826. The 
‘English Suites ’ were published by Trautwein 
in 1828-30, and the D major concerto for 
clavier and strings (Peters edn. bk. 251) 
by Kistner (Whistling) of Leipzig in 1838. In 
1847 Crantz published the violin Chaconne, with 
additional accompaniments by Mendelssohn. 
The Sinfonia (suite) in D for orchestra appeared 
at Paris in 1817, and Schott published the 
concerto in A minor for clavier and orchestra 
(Peters edn. bk. 255) in 1848. 

Thus, in 1850, while the bulk of Bach’s 
organ and clavier work was already in print, 
little of his chamber music was published ; 
the three oratorios were still in MS.; two of 
the masses were unpublished ; only two of the 
secular cantatas were known; and of Bach’s 
distinctive work at Leipzig, the church 
cantatas, only a meagre fraction had been 
brought to light. 

The editorial work of the Society was 
considerably eased by the concentration of 
Bach’s MSS. in Berlin. The bulk of them 
passed at his death to Friedemann and Carl 
Philipp Emanuel. Those entrusted to Friede- 
mann were negligently treated. Emanuel 
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took the greatest care of his, and a catalogue 
of them has been of the greatest use to in- 
vestigators. Dispersed at his death, his 
collection passed into various hands, in parti- 
cular those of Georg Polchau, librarian of the 
Berlin Singakademie (1833-36). The Berlin 
KGnig]. Bibliothek (now the Preuss. Staats- 
bibliothek) bought his private collection in 
1841 and that of the Singakademie in 1855. 
The exceedingly comprehensive collection of 
Bachiana made by Franz Hauser (1794-1870) 
also was of the greatest service to the editors, 
and is now in the Berlin Library’s custody, 
which also possesses the collection of Count 
von Voss, who acquired many of Friedemann’s 
MSS. Johann Nikolaus Forkel, Joh. Christoph 
Westphal, Professor Fischhof, the Vienna 
Archiv des Musikvereins, and the Brussels Con- 
servatoire also contributed materials. Though 
Bach’s sons acquired the scores of the cantatas, 
the vocal and instrumental parts of a con- 
siderable number of them were found in the 
Thomasschule. A collection of Bach MSS., 
formerly belonging to his pupil Johann Philipp 
Kirnberger, in the Amalienbibliothek of the 
Berlin Joachimsthal’sche Gymnasium, was 
also of service. Another valuable collection 
was that of Professor Ernst Rudorff, who 
placed it at the disposal of the editors. It 
has since been dispersed. Much of it is to-day 
in the Musikbibliothek Peters at Leipzig ; but 
the autograph score of Cantata 115 is in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and that of 
Cantata 97 is in private possession in New 
York. Philipp Spitta, Bach’s biographer, 
owned a large number of MSS. which he placed 
at the service of the Society and after his 
death passed to the Berlin Hochschule f. 
Musik. C. F. Becker, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Griepenkerl, Jahns, K6tschau (Mendelssohn’s 
brother), Moscheles, Mosewius, Schelble, Gleich- 
auf, Wilhelm Rust, 8. W. Dehn and Spohr 
were also among those intimately involved 
in the Society’s activities who contributed 
material for its volumes. Writing to Hauser in 
Feb. 1833, Mendelssohn could name as many 
as 672 authentic Bach MSS. then in Berlin. 
At the outset, however, the Society’s diffi- 
culties were due in large measure to in- 
adequate knowledge of its materials. In 
Jan. 1851 the subscribers were promised the 
score of the Mass in B minor for the first 
volume. It was proposed to reconstruct the 
score from the parts of the ‘Kyrie’ and 
‘Gloria’ at Dresden and materials in the 
Berlin Library. But the autograph score 
itself was in the hands of Hermann Nageli, 
who inherited it from his father (who bought 
it from C. F. Schwenke (1767-1822), C. P. E. 
Bach’s successor at Hamburg), and, when 
appealed to, refused to lend it, on the curious 
ground that the Handel Society was sufficiently 
commemorating the achievements of German 
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art, and that its activities were likely to 
prejudice the Bach Gesellschaft’s operations. 
Publication of the Mass was delayed until 
1856 (Jahrgang 6). In 1857, the Autograph 
having become available, a ‘neue Redaktion ’ 
of the ‘Credo,’ ‘Sanctus’ and ‘Agnus Dei’ 
was issued to members. In place of the Mass 
the first volume issued by the Committee 
contained ten unpublished Church Cantatas, 
edited by Moritz Hauptmann, chiefly from 
the original parts in the Thomasschule, 
supplemented by scores lent by the KG6nigl. 
Bibliothek, Hauser, Ernst MRudorff, and 
original parts in Count von Voss’s collec- 
tion. In 1863 (Jahrgang 13, Lieferung 2) a 
defective edition of the French and English 
Suites was published, rectified subsequently 
by the issue of a ‘neue berichtigte Ausgabe’ 
in i897 (Jahrgang 45, Lieferung 1). But 
having repaired one error, the Committee in 
1898 committed a greater by publishing the 
‘ Lukaspassion,’ a work partly in Bach’s 
autograph, but certainly not by him (cf. supra, 
p. 168). Elsewhere, too, the editors showed 
a disposition to err on the side of liberality 
where doubt existed regarding the authenticity 
of their MSS. Thus in 1894 (Jahrgang 48, 
Lieferung 1) Friedemann Bach’s Sonata in F 
major for two claviers was admitted (p. 47). 
In the same year (Jahrgang 42), in an appendix 
of ‘Compositionen, derer Achtheit nicht 
sicher verbirgt ist,’ a ‘ Toccata quasi Fantasia 
con Fuga’ in A major by Henry Purcell is dis- 
covered (p. 250). The motet ‘Ich lasse dich 
nicht,’ by Johann Christoph Bach (d. 1703), 
appears in Jahrgang 39 (p. 157). In Jahr- 
gang 36 the Prelude and Fugue in E (p. 88) 
also is by Johann Christoph Bach. MSS. of 
doubtful authenticity are included among the 
clavier works in Jahrgang 42 (pp. 173, 243). 
Among the organ works a similar category 
appears in Jahrgang 38 (p. 213) and 40 (p. 
167). R. Buchmayer (Int. Mus. Gesell. ii. p. 
253 f.) shows that the Passacaglia in D minor 
(B.-G. xlii. No. 15, p. 234) is by Ch. Fr. Witt 
(1660-1716) and the Rondeau in B major in 
A. M. Bach’s Notenbuch (B.-G. xlin. Lief. 2, 
No. 6) by Couperin. Other works of doubt- 
ful authenticity are discussed in Johannes 
Schreyer’s Bettrdge zur Bach-Kritik (Leipzig, 
1911-13). 

The editorial work was undertaken in un- 
equal proportions and merit by ten editors 
over a period of fifty years. Sixty volumes 
altogether were issued, and the original 
promise to produce a ‘complete and critical 
edition ’ of Bach’s works was fulfilled. Only 
two additions (infra, p. 189) have since been 
made to the literature published by the old 
Bach Gesellschaft. The preface to each volume, 
while varying in ability and information, sets 
forth invariably the sources of the texts, 
collates them where more than one were 
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available, and exposes Bach’s corrections of 
score and parts. In the early years the editorial 
work was undertaken by different members 
of the Committee—an editor was not among 
the officers instituted in 1850. Hauptmann 
edited the first, second, and eighth years’ 
volumes; Becker the third; Kapellmeister 
Julius Rietz the fourth and sixth; Franz 
Kroll the fourteenth ; and Alfred Dorffel the 
twenty-fourth, twenty-sixth and _ twenty- 
seventh. With the issue of the fifth year’s 
volume, and until the completion of the twenty- 
eighth, however, the editorial work was under- 
taken otherwise by Wilhelm Rust, grandson 
of Friedrich Wilhelm Rust (1739-96), whose 
prefaces stand beside Spitta’s work as an in- 
valuable contribution to Bach criticism. His 
labours extended from 1855 to 1881. In 1882 
he resigned the editorship, having been 
appointed to the cantorship of the Thomas- 
schule in 1880, though Spitta’s criticisms 
contributed to mould his decision, For the 
remainder of the Society’s existence the 
editorial work was undertaken chiefly by 
Professor Ernst Naumann, of Jena, Alfred 
Dorffel and Paul Count Waldersee. On Jan. 
27, 1900, the concluding volume, edited by 
Hermann Kretzschmar, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, was laid before the Com- 
mittee. 

The following is a complete catalogue of 
the Society’s publications : 

1851. First Year. 


Ed. M, Hauptmann. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. I. 


1855. Fifth Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


(1) Church Cantatas. Vol. III. 


1. Wie schén leuchtet. 21. Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss. 
2. Ach Gott, vom Himmel. 22. Jesus nahm zu sich. 
3. Ach Gott, wie manches (c.|23. Du wahrer Gott. 
1740). 24, Ein ungefiirbt Gemiithe. 
4. Christ lag in Todesbanden. 25. Es ist nichts Gesundes. 
5. Wo soll ich fliehen hin. 26. Ach wie fliichtig. 
6. Bleib’ bei uns. 27. Wer weiss, wie nahe mir, 
7. Christ unser Herr. 28. Gottlob! nun geht das Jahr. 
8. Liebster Gott, wann werd’|29, Wir danken dir, Gott. 
ich sterben ? 30. Freue dich, erléste Schaar. 
9. Es ist das Heil. = 
10. Meine Seel’ erhebt den] (2) (1856) Christmas Oratorio. 
eee a Ed. W. Rust 
1852. Second Year. 1856. Sixth Year, 
Ed. M. Hauptmann. Ed. J. Rietz 


Church Cantatas. Vol. II. 


11. Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen. 
12, Weinen, Klagen. 

13. Meine Seufzer, 

14. Wiir’ Gott nicht mit uns, 

15. Denu du wirst meine Seele. 
16. Herr Gott dich loben wir, 
17. Wer Dank opfert. 

18. Gleich wie der Regen. 

19. Es erhub sich ein Streit. 

20. O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort. 


1853. Third Year. 
Ed. C, F. Becket. 


Mass in B minor. 
A ‘cancel’ of pp. 155 to end was 
issued in 1857. 
1857. Seventh Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
Church Cantatas. Vol, IV. 


31. Der Himmel lacht. 

32. Liebster Jesu. 

33. Allein zu dir, Herr Jesu 
Christ. 

34. O ewiges Feuer. 

35. Geist und Seele. 


Clavier Works, Vol. I. 7 Sib ingle freudig euch. 
i 37. er da glaubet 
Invent Sym- glaubet. 
ae eens i eT, (ae Ata Meter Nolte 
Clavieriibung : 39. Brich dem Hungrigen. 
Pt. 1. 6 Partitas. 40. Dazu ist erschienen. 


Pt. 2. Concerto in F major, 
and Partita in B minor. 

Pt. 3. Org. Prel. and Fugue 
in E flat; Duetti; Catechism 
Choral Preludes (Org.), 


1858. Eighth Year. 
Ed. M. Hauptmann. 


Four masses: in F, A, G minor, 
and G. 


Pt. 4. Air, with 30 Variations. 
Toccata in F minor, 1859 (1860). Ninth Year. 
Toccata in C’minor. Ed. W. Rust. 


Fugue in A minor. Chamber Music. Vol. I. 


3 Sonatas for Clavier and Flute. 

Suite in A major for Clavier and 
Violin. 

6 Sonatas for ditto, ditto. 


1854. Fourth Year. 
Ed. Julius Rietz. 
Passion Music (St. Matthew). 
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3 ditto for Clavier and Viola ad 
gainba. 

Sonata for Flute, Violin and 
Clavier in G major. 

Ditto for 2 Violinsaud Clavier in 
C major. 

Ditto for Clavier and Violin in 
G minor. 


1860. Tenth Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. V. 


41. Jesu, nun sei gepreiset. 

42. Am Abend aber desselbigen. 
43. Gott faihret auf. 

44. Sie werden euch. 

4). Es ist dir gesagt. 

43. Schauet doch und sehet. 

47. Wer sich selbst erhéhet. 

48. Ich elender Mensch. 

49. Ich geh’ und suche. 

50. Nun ist das Heil. 


1861 (1862). Eleventh Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
(1) Magnificat in D. 
Four Sanctuses, in C, D, D minor, 
and G. 


(2) Chamber Music. Vocal. 
Vol. I. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


Phébus und Pan, 

Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten, 
Amore traditore. 

Von der Vergniigsamkeit. 

Der zufriedengestellte Aolus. 


1862 (1863). Twelfth Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
(1) Passion Music (St. John). 


(2) Church Cantatas. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


51. Jauchzet Gott. 
52. Falsche Welt. 
53. Schlage doch. 
54. Widerstehe doch. 
55. Ich armer Mensch. 
56. Ich will den Kreuzstab. 
57. Selig ist der Mann. 
58. Ach Gott, wie manches (1733), 
59. Wer mich Jiebet (1716). 
60. O Ewigkeit (1732). 
1863 (1864). Thirteenth Year, 
Ed. W. Rust. 
(1) Wedding Cantatas. 
Dem Gerechten muss das Licht. 
Der Herr denket an uns. 


Gott ist uns’re Zuversicht. 
Three Chorals. 


Vol. VI. 


(2) (1863) Clavier Works. Vol. II. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


The English Suites. 
The French Suites. 


(3) (1865). Trauer-Ode. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
1864 (1866). Fourteenth Year. 


Clavier Works. Vol. III. 
Ed. Franz Kroll. 


Das wohltemperirte Clavier, with 
Appendix. 


1865 (1867). Fifteenth Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
‘Organ Works. Vol. I. 

6 Sonatas. 
18 Preludes and Fugues. 
3 Toccatas. 
Passacaglia, 

1866 (1868). Sixteenth Year, 


Ed. W. Rust. 

Church Cantatas. Vol. VII. 
61. Nunkomm, derHeiden (1714). 
62. Ibid. (c. 1740) 
63. Christen, iitzet diesen Tag. 
64. Sehet, welch’ eine Liebe. 
65. Sie werden aus Saba, 
66. Erfreut euch, ihr Herzen. 
67. Halt’ im Gedichtniss. 
68. Also hat Gott die Welt. 
69. Lobe den Herrn. 
70. Wachet, betet, seid bereit. 


1867 (1869). Seventeenth Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
Chamber Music. Vol. II. 
Concertos for Clavier and Orches- 


tra: D minor; E; D; A; F 
minor; F; G minor. 
Concerto for Clavier, Flute and 


Violin, with Orchestra, in A 
minor. 
1868 (1870). Eighteenth Year. 


Ed. W. Rust. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. VIII. 


71. Gott ist mein Kénig. 

72. Allesnur nach Gottes Willen, 
73. Herr, wie du willt. 

74. Wer mich liebet (? 1735). 

75. Die Elenden sollen essen. 

76. Die Himmel erziihlen. 

77. Du sollst Gott. 

78. Jesu, der du meine Seele. 

79. Gott, der Herr, ist Sonn’, 

80. Ein’ feste Burg. 


1869 (1871). Nineteenth Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
Chamber Music. Vol. III. 


6 Concertos (Brandenburg) for 
Orchestra. 


1870 (1872). Twentieth Year, 
Ed. W. Rust. 
(1) Church Cantatas. Vol. IX. 
81. Jesus schlift. 
82. Ich habe genug. 
83. Erfreute Zeit, 
84. Ich bin vergniigt. 
85. Ich bin ein guter Hirt. 
86. Wahrlich, ich sage euch. 
87. Bisher habt ihr nichts, 
88. Siehe, ich will viel Fischer. 
89. Was soll ich aus dir machen. 
90. Es reifet euch. 


(2) (1873). Chamber Music. 
Vocal. Vol. II. 

Ed. W. Rust. 
Schleicht, spielende Wellen. 
Vereinigte zwietracht. 

Auf, schmetternde Téne. 


1871 (1874). Twenty-first Year. 
(1) Chamber Music. Vol. IV. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


2 Concertos for Violin and Or- 
chestra. 

1 ditto for 2 ditto and ditto. 

Symphonie movement for Violin 
and Orchestra in D major. 


(2) Chamber Music. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


3 Concertos for 2 Claviers and 
Orchestra. 


Voksve 


(3) Easter Oratorio. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


1872 (1875). Twenty-Second Year. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. X. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


91. Gelobet seist du. 

92. Ich hab’ in Gottes. 

93. Wer nur den lieben Gott. 
94, Was frag ich. 

95. Christus, der ist mein Leben. 
96. Herr Christ, der ein’ge. 

97. In allen meinen Thaten. 

98. Was Gott thut (c. 1732). 

99. Ditto (c. 1733). 

. Ditto (c. 1735). 


1873 (1876). Twenty-third Year. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. XI. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


. Nimnm von uns, Herr. 

. Herr, deine Augen sehen. 

» ee werdet weinen und heu- 
en. 

. Du Hirte Israel. 

. Herr, gehe nicht ins Gericht. 

. Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste 
Zeit. 

107. Was willst dudich betrtiben 


108. Es ist euch gut. 

109. Ich glaube, lieber Herr. 

110. Unser Mund = sei_ voll 
Lachens. 


1874 (1876). Twenty-fourth Year, 
Church Cantatas, Vol. XII. 
Ed. Alfred Dérffel. 

111. Was mein Gott will. 


112. Der Herr ist mein getreuer 
Hirt. 


113. Herr Jesu Christ,du hichstes 
Gut. 
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114. Ach, lieben Christen. 


115. Mache dich, mein Geist, 
bereit. 

116. Du Friedefiirst, Herr Jesu 
Christ. 


117. Sei Lob und Ehr’. 

118. O Jesu Christ, mein’s Lebens 
Licht. 

119. Preise 
Herrn. 

120. Gott, man lobet dich. 


1875 (1878). Twenty-fifth Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


(1) Die Kunst der Fuge: 
1749-50. 


Jerusalem, den 


(2) Organ Works. Vol. II. 
Ed. W. Rust. 


Orgelbiichlein. 
6 Choral Preludes (Schiibler). 
The ‘ Kighteen’ ditto. 


1876 (1878). Twenty-sixth Year. 
Ed. Alfred Dorffel. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. XIII. 


121. Christum wir sollen loben 
schon. 

122.. Das neugebor’ne Kindelein. 

123. Liebster Immanuel. 

124. Meinen Jesum lass’ ich 
nicht. 

125. Mit Fried’ und Freud’, 

126. Erhalt’ uns, Herr. 

127. Herr Jesu Christ, wahr’r 
Mensch. 

128. Auf Christi Himmelfahrt. 

129. Gelobet sei der Herr. 

130. Herr Gott, dich loben alle 


wir. 


1877 (1879). Twenty-seventh 
Year. 
Ed. A. Dorffel. 


(1) Chamber Music. Vol. VI. 


6 Sonatas (Suites, Partitas) for 


Violin. 
6 Suites (Sonatas) for Violon- 
cello, 


(2) (1878) Thematic Index to the 
Church Cantatas. Nos. 1-120. 


Ed. A. Dorffel. 
1878 (1881). Twenty-eighth 
Year. 
Ed. W. Rust. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. XIV. 


131. Aus der Tiefe. 
132. Bereitet die Wege. 
133. Ich freue mich in dir. 
134. Ein Herz, das seinen Jesum. 
135. Ach, Herr, mich armen 
Siinder. 
Erforsche mich, Gott. 
Lobe den Herren. p 
138. Warum betriib’st du dich. 
139. Wohl dem, der sich auf 
seinen Gott. F 
140. Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme. 
Mit Gnaden bekréne (No. 134 
adapted). 
Ein Herz das seinen Jesum (No. 
134 adapted). " 


1879 (1881). Twenty-ninth Year. 
Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 
Chamber Music. Vocal. Vol. III. 


Was mir behagt. 

Non sa che sia dolore. 

O holder Tag. 

Héchsterwiinschtes Freudenfest. 

Schweigt stille. 

Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet. 

Mit Gnaden bekrone. 

O angenehme Melodei. 

Instrumental piece for Violin, 
Flute, and Clavier. 


1880 (1884). Thirtieth Year. 
Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. XV. 


141. Das ist je gewisslich wahr. 

142. Uns ist ein Kind geboren, 

143. Lobe den Herrn. 

144. Nimm, was dein ist. 

145. So du mit deinem Munde. 

146. Wir miissen durch viel Triib- 
sal. 

Herz und Mund und That. 

Bringet dem Herrn Ehre. 

Man singet mit Freuden. 

Nach dir, Herr, verlanget 
mich. 


136. 
137. 


147. 
148. 
149, 
150. 


1881 (1885). Thirty-first Year. 
Ed. A. Dorffel. 
(1) Orchestral Works. 


4 Overtures (Suites). 
Sinfonia in F. 


(2) Musikalisches Opfer. 
Ed. Alfred Dorffel. 


(3) Chamber Music. Vol. VIT. 
Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 
2 Concertos for 3 Claviers. 


1882 (1886). Thirty-second Year. 
Ed. Ernst Naumann. 


Church Cantatas. Vol. XVI. 

. Siisser Trost. 

. Tritt auf die Glaubensbahn. 
. Schau’, lieber Gott. 

. Mein liebster Jesus. 

. Mein Gott, wie lang’. 

. Ich steh’ mit einem Fuss, 

. Ich lasse dich nicht. 

. Der Friede sei mit dir. 

. Sehet, wir geh’n hinauf. 

. Ich weiss, dass mein Erloéser. 


1883 (1887). Thirty-third Year. 
Kd. Franz Wiillner. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. XVII. 


161. Komin, du_ stisse Todes- 
stunde. 

Ach, ich sehe. 

Nur Jedem das Seine. 

Thr, die ihr euch von Christo 
nennet. 

O heil’ges Geist und Wasser- 
bad. 

Wo gehest du hin? 


162, 
163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 


167. Ihr Menschen, riihmet Got- 
tes Liebe. 

168. Thue Rechnung! Donner- 
wort. 

169. Gott soll allein mein Herze 
haben. 


170. Vergniigte Ruh’. 


1884 (1887). Thirty-fourth Year, 
Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 
Chamber Music. Vocal. Vol. IV; 


Durchlaucht’ster Leopold. 

Schwingt freudig euch empor, or 
Die Freude reget sich. 

Hercules auf dem Scheidewege. 

Tonet, ihr Pauken. 

Preise dein Gliicke. 

Angenehmes Wiederau. 

Auf, schmetternde Tone. 


1885 (1888). Thirty-fifth Year. 
Ed. A. Dorffel. 

Church Cantatas. Vol. XVIII. 

171. Gott, wie dein Name. 

172. Erschallet, ihr Lieder. 

173. Erhohtes Fleisch und Blut. 

174. Ich liebe den Héchsten. 

175. Er rufet seinen Schafen. 

176. Es ist ein trotzig und verzagt 
Ding. 

- Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesu 
Christ. 

- Wo Gott der Herr. 

. Siehe zu, dass deine Gottes- 
furcht. 

. Echmiicke dich, o liebe Seele. 


1886 (1890). Thirty-sixth Year. 
Ed. E. Naumann. 
Clavier Works. Vol. IV. 


Suites, Toccatas, Preludes, 
Fugues, Fantasias, etc. 


1887 (1891). Thirty-seventh Year. 
Ed. A. Dorffel. 


Church Cantatas. Vol. XTX. 
181. Leichtgesinnte Flattergei- 
ster. 
182. Himmelskénig, sei will 
kommen. 
183. Sie werden euch in den Bann 
thun, 


Erwiinschtes Freudenlicht. 
Barmherziges Herze der 
_ewigen Liebe. 
Arg’re dich, o Seele, nicht. 
Es wartet Alles auf dich. 
Ich habe meine Zuversicht. 
Meine Seele riihmt und 
preist. 


184, 
185, 


186. 
187. 
188. 
189, 


1190. Singet dem Herrn, 
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1888 (1891). Thirty-eighth Year. 
Ed, E. Naumann, 
Organ Works. Vol. ITI. 
Preludes, Fugues, Fantasias, etc., 


and Concertos arranged from 
Vivaldi. 


1889 (1892). Thirty-ninth Year. 
Ed. Franz Wiillner. 
Motets, Chorals and Hymns. 


1890 (1893). Fortieth Year. 
Ed. E. Naumann. 
Organ Works. Vol. IV. 
25 Choral Preludes for Organ| 1894 (1895). Forty-fourth Year. 
(Kirnberger). Ed. Hermann Kretzschmar. 


28 Choral Preludes. (ae } sane 
4 Choral Variations. 7 RnR UCT handwriting 


1891 (1894). Forty-first Year. 
’ Ed. A. Dorffel. 


Church Music (supplementary 
vol. XX.). 


191. Gloria in Excelsias. 
Incomplete Church Cantatas : 
Nun danket alle Gott. 
Thr Pforten zu Zion. 
Ehre sei Gott. 
Incomplete Wedding Cantatas : 
O ewiges Feuer. 
Herr Gott, Beherrscher aller 
Dinge. 
Sanctus in D, ete. 
Four Cantatas, not certainly by 
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1893 (1894). Forty-third Year. 
Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 
Chamber Music. Vol. VIII. 


(1) Three sonatas for flute and 
clavier, and sonata and 
fugue for violin and clavier, 
sonata for two claviers (by 
W. F. Bach), concerto for 
four claviers (after Vivaldi). 


(2) Anna Magdalena Bach's 


music-books. 
Ed. Paul Count Waldersee. 


1895 (1897). Forty-fifth Year. 
Ed. A. Dorffel. 


(1) Clavier Music. Vol. II. 
(Revised edition). 


New versions of the English 
and French Suites, canons, 
a prelude and fugue in HB flat, 
suites in E minor and C 
minor, sonata in A minor, 
four inventions, an overture 
for strings in G minor, the 
contents of the Clavierbiich- 
lein for W. F. Bach. 


Bach: Various readings for Das Wohl- 
Gedenke, Herr, wie es uns temperirte Clavier. 
gehet. 


Gott der Hoffnung. (2) (1898) Passion (St. Luke). 


Siehe, es hat iiberwunden. Ed. A. Dorffel. 
Lobt ihn mit Herz und Munde. 
Catalogue of the church com- 1896 (1899).* Forty-sixth Year. 


positions of J. Ludwig Bach. 
Ed. Hermann Kretzschmar. 


1892 (1894). Forty-second Year. | thematic Index to Cantatas 121- 
Ed. E. Naumann. 191,Oratorios, Masses, Motets, 
Clavier Works. Vol. V. secular Cantatas, instru- 


; es 
Arrangements from other works, tiers Te eG Pons Prk L 
including sixteen concertos ° 


after Vivaldi. eo ede 
Preludes, fugues, etc. * Tssued in 1900. 

Upon the date of the dissolution of 
the Bach Gesellschaft (Jan. 27, 1900) the 
“Neue Bach Gesellschaft ’ came into existence. 
Its first Committee was thus constituted : 
Hermann Kretzschmar, president; Gustav 
Schreck (cantor of the Thomasschule), secre- 
tary; Breitkopf & Hartel, treasurers ; Joseph 
Joachim, Franz Willner (Kéln), Professor 
Martin Blumner (Berlin) and Professor Sieg- 
fried Ochs (Berlin). Among the ‘ Ausschuss- 
mitglieder’ were Ferrucio Busoni, Gustav 
Mahler, Fritz Steinbach, Julius Stockhausen 
and Felix Weingartner. 

The new Society’s declared object was, to 
popularise Bach’s music by publishing it in 
practicable form and performing it at Bach 
Festivals throughout Germany. A secondary 
object, the foundation of a Bach Museum 
in the Bachhaus at Ejisenach, was achieved 
in 1907. Festivals have been held in Berlin 
(1901), Leipzig (1904, 1920), EHisenach (1907, 
1917), Chemnitz (1908), Duisburg (1910), 
Breslau (1912, 1922), Vienna (1914), Hamburg 
(1921), Essen (1925). Since 1904 the Society 
has issued an annual Bach-Jahrbuch con- 
taining critical articles and reviews of Bach 
literature. The musical publications of the 
Society necessarily are of less novelty than 
those of its predecessor. For the most part 
they consist of ‘practicable’ scores and arrange- 
ments. But in 1913, under the editorship of 
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Cc. A: Martienssen, the Society published 
(Jahrgang 13, Heft 2) the score (and vocal 
score) of an unpublished solo cantata for 
soprano, ‘Mein Herze schwimmt im Blut,’ 
written apparently for the Eleventh Sunday 
after Trinity circa 1714, and therefore of the 
Weimar period. The Autograph is in the 
Royal Library, Copenhagen ; the parts in the 
Preuss. Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. Both are 
named in C. P. E. Bach’s Catalogue (1790), 
and appear to have been subsequently in 
Pélchau’s possession. Breitkopf announced 
the work ‘in Stimmen 1 Thlr’ in 1770, and 
Rust contemplated publication in 1853 from 
the Berlin parts (B. J.-B., 1911, p. 1 f.). Six 
other lost cantatas have been revealed. The 
Purification cantata, ‘Ich habe Lust zu 
scheiden,’ which Spitta (ii. 687) mentions, has 
been discovered in the Danzig Stadtbibliothek ; 
its authenticity is questionable (Bb. J.-B., 1911, 
p. 43). In the archives of Breitkopf & Hartel 
are records of three secular cantatas whose 
music has not survived: ‘ Es lebe den Ké6nig’ 
(Aug. 3, 1732), ‘Frohes Volck, vergnigte 
Sachsen’ (Aug 38, 1733), and ‘Schliesst die 
Gruft! ihr Trauerglocken’ (1735) (libretto by 
Balthasar Hoffmann) (B. J.-B., 1913, pp. 76, 
80, 94). Judging from the metre of the Aria 
stanzas, Bach incorporated into the second of 
these three cantatas the music written for 
Winkler’s ‘ Froher Tag, verlangte Stunden’ 
in 1732. The vocal parts of the secular 
wedding cantata ‘ Vergniigte Pleissen-Stadt ’ 
have been recovered, and the cantata is now 
published by Schlesinger (Berlin). The text 
of a ‘Gratulationskantate’ for the New Year 
of 1723 is in the Bach Museum at Eisenach. 
The B. J.-B., 1907 (p. 81 f.) prints seven 
short ‘ geistliche Oden’ and one ‘ Gedicht’ 
published in Christian Hofmann von Hof- 
mannswaldau’s Deutschen Ubersetzungen und 
Gedichten (1704), which are attributed to Bach 
in a copy of the book in the Bach Museum 
at Kisenach. There is nothing in them to 
justify the ascription. On the other hand, 
the Organ Concerto in D minor (Augener edn. 
5863: PF. arrangement ed. Breitkopf 2241) 
attributed to W. F. Bach is his father’s arrange- 
ment of a Vivaldi Concerto (op. 3, No. 11) 
and should be added to the four printed in 
B.-G. xxxviii. (B. J.-B., 1911, p. 23 f.; Allgem. 
Musik-Zeitung, 1912, Nos. 9 and 11). ©. s. 7. 
BACH SOCIETY, THE. This Society, in- 
stituted in London, Oct. 27, 1849, dissolved 
Mar. 21, 1870, had for its objects— 


(1) the collection of the compositions of J. 8. Bach, 
either printed or in MS., and of all works relating to 
him, his family, or his music ; and (2) the furtherance 
of a general acquaintance with his music by its public 
performance. 


The original committee consisted of Sterndale 
Bennett (chairman), R. Barnett, George 
Cooper, F. R. Cox, J. H. B. Dando, W. Dorrell, 
W. H. Holmes, E. J. Hopkins, C. E. Horsley, 
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John Hullah, H. J. Lincoln, Oliver May and 
Henry Smart, with Sir George Smart and 
Cipriani Potter as auditors, and Charles 
Steggall as hon. secretary. Under the auspices 
of the Society the first performance in England 
of the ‘Matthew’ Passion took place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Apr. 6, 1854, Stern- 
dale Bennett conducting. The principal vocal- 
ists were Mme. Ferrari, Misses B. Street, Dolby, 
Dianelli and Freeman; and Allen, Walworth, 
W. Bolton, and Signor Ferrari. W. Thomas 
was principal violin, Grattan Cooke first oboe, 
and E. J. Hopkins was at the organ. The 
English version of the words was by Miss 
Helen F. H. Johnston. It was repeated on 
Nov. 28, and a third performance was given at 
St. Martin’s Hall on Mar. 23, 1858, Bennett 
again conducting. On June 21, 1859, the 
Society gave a performance of miscellaneous 
works by Bach, including the concerto in 
C minor for two pianofortes, the chaconne for 
violin (played by Joachim), and the fugue for 
pianoforte solo in D. The concert of 1860, 
on July 24, included the first eleven movements 
from the Mass in B minor. Three years later, 
on June 13, 1861, the Society gave the first 
performance in England of the ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio’ also under Bennett’s direction. On 
the dissolution of the Society the library was 
handed over to the R.A.M. Cc. M. 

BACH TRUMPET, see TRUMPET. 

BACHE, (1) Francis Epwarp (b. Birming- 
ham, Sept. 14, 1833; d. there, Aug. 24, 1858), 
composer and pianist, chiefly remembered in 
association with his more vigorous brother, 
WALTER BACHE (below). As a child he studied 
the violin with Alfred Mellon (then conductor 
of the Birmingham Theatre), and in 1846 was 
allowed to play in the festival orchestra when 
Mendelssohn conducted ‘ Elijah.’ 

In the autumn of 1849 he left school at 
Birmingham to study under Sterndale Bennett 
in London. His first overture was performed 
at the Adelphi Theatre, Nov. 1850, and about a 
year later his ‘Three Impromptus’ (his first 
piano piece) came out. He remained studying 
with Bennett, and during the latter part of the 
time writing for Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 
from 1849-53. In June 1852 he played the 
allegro of a MS. pianoforte concerto with much 
success. In Oct. 1853 he went to Leipzig, 
studied with Hauptmann and Plaidy, and took 
occasional organ lessons from Schneider at 
Dresden. He returned to London (after a 
short visit to Paris), Feb. 1855. In Jan. 1856 
he was driven by severe illness to Algiers, but 
returned to Paris and Leipzig for the summer 
and autumn; then went to Rome for the 
winter, calling on Czerny in Vienna, who was 
much pleased with him, and wrote to that effect 
to Kistner. He reached England very ill in 


_June 1857, passed that winter in Torquay, 


where he gave a concert, Feb 1858, and in 
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April returned to Birmingham, which he never | sort of lyric poem, ‘ Fiona,’ betrayed Wagnerian 


again left. 
Bache’s published compositions are numer- 
ous, and include : 


4 Mazurkas, op. 13; 5 Characteristic pieces, op. 15; ‘Souvenirs 
d’Italie,’ op. 19, for PF. solo; Polonaise, for PF. and orch., op. 9; 
trio for PF. and strings, op. 25; Romance for PF. and v’cl., op. 21; 
6 songs, op. 16; also a Concerto in E for PF. and orch., and 2 
operas, ‘ Riibezahl’ and ‘ Which is Which,’ all unpublished. 


G., rev. 

(2) WALTER (5. Birmingham, June 19, 1842 ; 
d. London, Mar. 26, 1888), pianist and con- 
ductor, famous for his unflinching advocacy of 
the music of Liszt at a time when it was little 
known in England. He studied the pianoforte 
and theory under James Stimpson, organist 
of the Birmingham Town Hall. In Aug. 1858 
he went to Leipzig, where he studied under 
Plaidy, Moscheles, Hauptmann, Reinecke and 
Richter. After a short stay in Milan and 
Florence, he went in the summer of 1862 to 
Rome, where for 3 years he received regular 
lessons from Liszt. In May 1865 Bache came 
to London, where he subsequently resided, with 
the exception of a short stay in Florence in 
1871, where he had lessons from Hans von 
Bilow. He appeared for the first time at the 
Crystal Palace in the autumn of 1874, playing 
Liszt’s transcription of Weber’s Polonaise in E. 
For several years he gave orchestral and vocal 
concerts, at which he brought forward the 
following important works of his master, many 
of which had not been heard in London before : 


Symphonische Dichtungen: Les Préludes, Orpheus, Tasso, 
Festklinge, Mazeppa; ‘Von Fels zum Meer,’ march; Rhapsodie 
hongroise, No. 4; ‘The Legend of St. Elizabeth’; Psalm xiii. ; 
Reapers’ Chorus (Prometheus); ‘ Loreley’; ‘Jeanne d’Arc’; Faust 
Symphony; Mephisto Walzer; Piano Concertos, Nos. 1 and 2, and 
Fantasie itiber ungarische Volksmelodien. 

During Liszt’s visit to England in the spring of 
1886 Bache gave a memorable reception at the 
Grosvenor Gallery on Apr. 8, when the master 
played the finale of Schubert’s ‘ Divertissement 
a la Hongroise,’ and his own Hungarian Rhap- 
sody in A minor. Bache’s contribution to the 
programme was Liszt’s ‘ Bénédiction de Dieu.’ 
He was mainly instrumental in founding the 
Liszt Scholarship at the R.A.M., where he was 
a professor of the piano. W. B.S. 

(3) Constance (b. Birmingham, 1846; 
d. Montreux, June 1903), sister of the above 
and their biographer, was a highly gifted 
woman. She translated The Harly Correspond- 
ence of Dr. Hans von Biilow (1896); her con- 


cise little memoir, Brother Musicians, came out | 


in 1901. She also translated many songs from 
the Russian. E. J. He. 
BACHELET, Atrrep Grorcss (b. Paris, 
Feb. 26, 1864), French composer, was trained 
at the Conservatoire, obtaining the Grand Prix 
de Rome (1890) for the cantata ‘ Cléopatre,’ as 
pupil of E. Guiraud. Though his musical pro- 
duction has been limited until now, it is distin- 
guished by two works, which, from a dramatic 
point of view, bear the mark of a strong per- 
sonality. One of his earlier compositions, a 


| without success. 


tendencies. After a long interval, when the 
composer seemed to have retired within him- 
self, appeared ‘Scemo’ (3 acts and 5 scenes), 
a lyric drama (libretto by Ch. Meéré), per- 
formed at the Opéra, May 6,1914. Hight years 
after, the Opéra-Comique produced his one-act 
musical drama, ‘ Quand la cloche sonnera,’ 
libretto by Y. d’ Hansewick and P. de Wattyne, 
on Nov. 6, 1922. In both works there is a strik- 
ing sense of dramatic power and expression. 
His music, elaborate in itself, richly orches- 
trated, with strong harmonic colour, is based 
on the development of leading themes. It 
is driven, as it were, by a vivid animation, a 
kind of tormenting inspiration, with even a 
certain violence in the accents of the declama- 
tion. He has composed few songs and piano- 
forte pieces ; .a ‘ Ballade ’ for violin and orches- 
tra (Ist performance, Société Nationale de 
Musique, May 14, 1919). Conductor at the 
Opéra in the war period, 1914—18, he directed, 
amongst others, Rameau’s ‘ Castor et Pollux’ 
(1918), a ballet, ‘ La Féte chez la Poupliniére,’ 
libretto by H. Pruniéres, for which he orches- 
trated some 18th-century music. He has been, 
since 1919, head of the Conservatoire at Nancy, 
succeeding J. G. Ropartz, appointed to that of 
Strassburg. M. L. P. 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC, see DEGREES. 
BACHMANN, (1) Anton (6. Berlin, 1716; 
d. there, Mar. 8, 1800), court musician and 
instrument maker, who made several inven- 
tions for the construction of instruments, in- 
cluding the machine (screw) heads for contra- 
basses and violoncellos, in 1778. (2) Karu 
Lupwie, his son (b. 1743; d. Berlin, May 26, 
1809), was appointed viola-player in the Royal 
Chapel in 1765, and excelled as solo-player. 
In 1770 he founded, with E. F. Benda, the 
‘Liebhaber Konzerte,’ which flourished under 
the directorship of the latter. On Benda’s 
decease Bachmann followed him as director, but 
He resigned in favour of his 
brother, (3) FRIEDRICH WILHELM, but it came 
to an end in 1797. Since 1791 Karl Ludwig 
devoted himself entirely to his father’s busi- 
ness. He married in 1785 (4) CHARLOTTE 
CAROLINE WILHELMINE STOWE (d. Berlin, 
1817), an eminent singer and pianist, one of 
the first twenty members of the Vocal Academy 
founded by Fasch in 1791. In connexion with 
that academy she instituted annual per- 
formances of Graun’s ‘ Death of Jesus’ be- 
tween 1797 and 1806, which were responsible 
for the great cult of that work in Berlin. The 
members of the Vocal Academy erected a 
monument in her memory and Hartung & 
Klipfel published her biography. She com- 
posed some songs of which one appeared in 
Rellstab’s Klavier Magazin. BV Ges 
BACHMANN, FatueEr Srxtus (0. Ketters- 
hausen, July 18, 1754; d. monastery of 
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Marchthal ?, 1818). 
emerged with honour from an organ contest 
with the young Mozart, and his memory was 
so strong that he knew by heart over 200 
pieces, including many by J. S. Bach. He 
studied composition in the monasteries of 
Elchingen and Marchthal on the Danube. For 
some time he lived in Wiirtemberg, until he 
became collaborator in the collection of the 
music library by Hofmeister in Vienna, in 
1786. Dissatisfied with the manner of publica- 
tion, he broke his connexion with Hofmeister 
and retired to the monastery of Marchthal, 
where he wrote a large number of masses, 
cantatas, symphonies, quartets, etc., which 
remained in MS., as he refused to have anything 
more published. E. V. d. 8. 

BACHOFEN, JoHANN CASPAR (5. Ziirich, 
16971; d. there, June 24, 1755), a singing- 
master and composer of hymns. In 1718 he 
was singing-master in the Latin school and 
cantor of one of the Ziirich churches. He suc- 
ceeded Albertin as director of the ‘ Chorherrn- 
Gesellschaft.’ His hymns were very popular 
in Switzerland, and his works give abundant 
evidence of his diligence and the wide range of 
his talent. 


(1) ‘Musikalisches Halleluja oder schéne und _ geistreiche 
Gesiinge,’ etc., 1727, containing 600 melodies for 2 and 3 v., with 
organ and figured bass, 8 ed. down to 1767. (2) ‘ Psalmen Davids 

. sammt Fest- und Kirchengesdingen,’ etc., 8vo, 1759 (2nd ed.). 
(3) ‘Vermehrte Zusatz von Morgen, Abend .. . Gesingen,’ 
1738. (4) 12 monthly numbers containing sacred airs arranged in 
concert-style for 2 and 3 v., 1755 (4th ed.). (5) Brockes’ ‘Irdisches 
Vergniigen in Gott,’ set to music, 1740. (6) ‘Musikalische 
Ergetzungen,’ 1755. (7) ‘Der fiir die Siinden der Welt,’ etc. 
(Brockes’ ‘ Passiun’), 1759. (8) ‘Music, Notenbiichlein,’ an instruc- 
tion-book in music and singing. F. a. 


BACILIERI (Bactuertus), GIOVANNI, a 
16th/17th century priest of Ferrara, who com- 
posed ‘ Lamentationes, Benedictus et Evan- 
gelia,’ 5 v., op. 1 (1607); ‘ Vesperae,’ 8 v., 
op. 2 (1610); ‘ Totum defunctorum officium,’ 
5 v., op. 3 (1619), all published by Gardano, 
Venice. BE. v. d. 8. 

BACILLY, Bitniane pe (b. Lower Nor- 
mandy, c. 1625; d. Paris, 1692), a priest who, 
from a benefice, held the title of ‘ Prieur de 
Bacilly.’ A few years before Lully (c. 1650), 
he came to Paris, and was one of the first to 
study and write about the production and 
cultivation of the human voice. He taught 
the Princess Marie-Marguerite, daughter of the 
Duke of Lorraine. His book, Remarques 
curieuses sur Vart de bien chanter ..., ap- 
peared first only under his initials ‘ B. d. B.’ 
in 1668. The second and third editions, under 
his full name, appeared in 1671 and 1679, and 
a fourth in 1681. Although he possessed‘ no 
creative talent he published a number of 
interesting collections of airs (for list see Q.-L.) 
which he provided with vocal embellishments. 

BE. v. d. Ss. 

BACK, in stringed instruments, the lower or 
posterior part of the resonant box across the 
upper part, BELLY (q.v.) or ‘table,’ of which 

1 Kitner gives the date 1692. 


As a boy of nine he , 


| thins out towards the edges. 


BACK 


the strings are extended. The belly vibrates 
freely under the strings, and has one or more 
sound-holes ; the back has no sound-holes, and , 
its functions are distinct from those of the belly, 
to which it is sometimes similar, sometimes 
different, in shape. Thus, the crwth, guitar 
and cittern have a flat back and a flat belly ; 
the violin, in all its sizes, a curved back and a 
curved belly ; the rebec, lute and mandoline, a 
curved back and a flat belly ; the viol, in all its 
forms, a flat back and a curved belly. The 
banjo has no back, the piece of vellum strained 
over the metal drum, and serving as a belly, 
being sufficiently resonant to enable the back 
to be dispensed with. This illustrates the 
fact that the primary function of the back 
is to produce a reverberation of the air-waves 
generated by the vibration of the belly under 
the strings. In bowed instruments the back 
also serves as a support to the rigid sound-post, 
which in its turn supports the vibrating bridge, 
the two forming a compound apparatus resting 
on the thick part of the back as its foundation, 
and analogous to the reed, fixed at one end and 
vibrating at the other in the clarinet. In the 
violin the back has a third function. Byreason 
of its similarity to the belly it vibrates sym- 
pathetically with the vibrations produced in 
the belly by those of the strings and bridge, and 
thus reinforces the reverberation of the air- 
waves in the interior. The more powerful tone 
of the violin, as compared with the viol, is due 
to this function. 

While the belly of stringed instruments is 
always of pine, the back is usually of maple, © 
pear or some other harder wood. The deeply 
hollowed backs of the lute and mandoline are 
built up in sections, and it is customary to give 
contrast in colour by making these alternately 
of a white wood, such as maple or pear, and a 
dark wood, such as walnut or cedar. Some old 
makers of ‘ fancy’ viols did the same, making 
the back of alternate strips of maple and cedar 
or walnut, but the practice is detrimental to the 
tone. The back of the viol and violin is usually 
made in two parts cut from a single block, the 
halves being so disposed as to show a similar but 
opposite figure in the grain of each. Occasion- 
ally the back is made in a single piece ; but this 
practice, as is shown elsewhere, is wasteful. 

The viol, especially in its larger sizes, was 
long kept in use by the comparative simplicity 
and cheapness of its back, which is made of two 
or more flat sections of maple strengthened and 
made more resonant by stout pieces of pine 
glued across it. Such a back produces tone 
of a penetrating quality, but small volume ; 
hence the gradual abandonment of the viol for 
the more powerful violin with its curved or 
‘model’ back, so called because assimilated to 
the model of the belly. Like the belly of the 
violin, the back is thickest in the middle and 
Ina flat-modelled 
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violin the rise of the back is about equal to that 
of the belly; in a high-modelled one, something 
less. The earliest Italian violin-makers often 
painted or elaborately inlaid the backs of their 
instruments ; later ones were content to utilise 
the opportunity for decoration afforded in the 
unbroken expanse of the back by displaying the 
sparkling grain of their finest wood, finishing 
its curves, both of outline and of section, with 
mathematical exactness, and covering it with 
lustrous varnish. Usually the blocks for the 
back are sawn as wedges radiating from the 
centre of the tree. Occasionally they are sawn 
the reverse way, 7.e. the tree is squared, as for 
ordinary use as timber, and the blocks are sawn 
as planks from the outside; such backs are 
called ‘slab’ backs. A ‘ handsome back’ is 
usually considered a desideratum by pur- 
chasers, but some excellent instruments have 
very plain backs. _ E. J. P. 

BACKER - GRONDAHL, (1) AcatHEe UR- 
suLA (b. Holmestrand, Norway, Dec. 1, 1847; 
d. Orméen, near Christiania, June 6, 1907), a 
famous Norwegian pianist and composer. 

After studying with Kjerulf in her own 
country, she was a pupil of Kullak in Berlin 
(1866) and of Bilow in Florence (1867). In 
1875 she married O. A. GRONDAHL (¢.v.) of 
Christiania. She composed many songs and 
pianoforte pieces; the best known of the 
former is an exquisitely graceful setting of a 
translation of Shelley’s ‘To the Queen of my 
heart.’ She frequently visited England with 
success. M. 

(2) Friptsor (b. Christiania, Oct. 5, 1885), 
son and pupil of the above, is a first-rate pianist 
and a composer of piano music. He studied at 
the Berlin Hochschule, and since 1920 has paid 
repeated visits to England. While his per- 
formances of the classics are admired, he has 
also made a point of giving prominence in his 
programmes to the music of Norway, including 
the compositions of his mother. C. 

BACKER-LUNDE, Jonwan (b. Le Havre, 
July 6, 1874), a Norwegian pianist and com- 
poser, who was a pupil first of Agathe BackER- 
GRONDAHL (q.v.) at Christiania and later of 
Busoni in Berlin. 

He has travelled, giving successful concerts 
in various parts of Europe, and in London he 
has played a sufficient number of his own com- 
positions to give a definite impression of their 
worth. While they include a number of slight 
but effective pieces, several of them, and 
notably a ‘ Ballade’ played by the composer 
in 1912, and since by others, are of a finely 
serious type. C. 

BACKFALL, see ORNAMENTS: ENGLISH. 

BACKHAUS, WitHeto (b. Leipzig, Mar. 26, 
1884), studied at Leipzig Conservatoire under 
A. Reckendorf until 1899, when he became a 
pupil of Eugen d’Albert at Frankfort-on-M. 
He toured in 1900; was a teacher at the Royal 
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| College of Music, Manchester, in 1905, when he 


received the Rubinstein prize ; and since then 
has toured as virtuoso. In 1907 and 1908 he gave 
holiday master-courses for pianoforte-playing 
at Sondershausen Conservatoire. &. v. d. 8. 

BACON, Str Francis (LORD VxERULAM) 
(6. York House, London, Jan. 22, 1561; 
d. London, Mar. 1626), was the first to show the 
way for the measuring of the velocity of sound- 
waves in his Silva silvarum, in which he treats 
also of the phenomenon of sympathetic vibra- 
tions and their application to stringed instru- 
ments, which led to Farunt’s invention of viols 
with sympathetic strings. eV. dc. 7S, 

BACON, RicHarp MackeEnzi£ (b. Norwich, 
May 1, 1776; d. Cossey, near Norwich, Nov. 
27, 1844), musical critic. - 

Bacon’s father was proprietor of the Norwich 
Mercury, which he inherited, and bequeathed 
to his son, who began to write for this journal 
at seventeen ; its editorship was the standard 
occupation of his whole life. He is remem- 
bered as the projector, editor and chief writer 
of the Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review, 
which was the first journal (Jan. 1818) devoted 
to music in England. In 1824 he published 
The Elements of Vocal Science, a work of con- 
siderable merit, the materials of which had 
previously appeared in the Musical Magazine. 
He was the author of a Life of Pitt, a Life of 
the Karl of Suffolk, and of numerous political 
pamphlets. E. F. R. 

BACON (Baco), Roger (b. Ilchester, Somer- 
set, 1214; d. Oxford, 1294), the great English 
philosopher, D.D. of Paris, and Franciscan 
monk, has an important treatise De valore 
musices in his Opus majus (republished by Jebb, 
London, 1733). BE. Vedas. 

BADAJOZ (6. 1460 ?; d. 1526 ?), possibly 
identical with Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, the 
Spanish poet. ‘ Badajoz el misico’ is men- 
tioned in various poems of the 16th century ; 
and his name occurs once in conjunction with 
that of Lope de Barna (q.v.) as a notable 
organist and one of the most distinguished 
Spanish musicians of his day. He was for a 
time choirmaster to John III. of Portugal. 
The ‘ Cancionero musical de los siglos XV y 
XVI,’ edited by Barbieri, includes eight 
secular compositions by him; for 3 and 4 
voices. One of these is sung in Gil Vicente’s 
Portuguese play ‘Dom Duardos,’ while the 
villancico, * Quien te hizo, Juan, pastor,’ is 
said to refer to Juan del Enza (q.v.), drama- 
tist*and composer, who sometimes took the 
part of a shepherd in his own plays. This com- 
position was known as early as 1514; it occurs 
again, in a different form, in the lute-book of 
Estéban Daza (q.v.) (1576). JAB T 

BADIA, Carto Agostino (6. Venice, 1672 ; 
d. Vienna, Sept. 23, 1738), appointed composer 
to the Viennese court, July 1, 1696 (the first 
to hold that office), He wrote 27 operas and 
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serenades, 21 oratorios, and a large number 
of cantatas. E. Vv. d. 8. 

BADIALI, Cesare (b. Imola, early 19th 
cent. ; d. there, Nov. 17, 1865), a very distin- 
guished basso cantante who made his first 
appearance at Trieste, 1827. 

After achieving a brilliant success at every 
one of the chief theatres of Italy, and especially 
at Milan, where he sang in 1830, 1831 and 1832, 
he was engaged for the opera of Madrid, then 
at Lisbon, and did not return to Italy till 1838. 
On his reappearance at Milan, he was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm and continued to sing 
there, and at Vienna and Turin, until 1842, 
when he was appointed principal chamber- 
singer to the Emperor. He sang afterwards at 
Rome, Venice, Trieste, Turin, and other towns 
of less importance. In 1845 he wasat Leghorn. 
The Accademia di 8. Cecilia of Rome received 
him as a member of its body. In 1859 he made 
his first appearance in London, when he made 
the quaint remark, ‘What a pity I did not 
think of this city fifty years ago!’ He re- 
tained at that time, and for some years longer, 
a voice of remarkable beauty, an excellent 
method, and great power of executing rapid 
passages. He was one of the few who have 
ever sung the music of Assur in Rossini’s 
‘Semiramide’ as it was written: in that part 
he was extremely good, and not less so in that 
of the Conte Robinson in the ‘ Matrimonio 
segreto.’ A singular feat is ascribed to him. It 
issaid that, when supping with friends, he would 
drink a glass of claret, and, while in the act of 
swallowing it, sing a scale; and if the first time 
his execution was not quite perfect, he would 
repeat the performance with a full glass, a loud 
voice, and without missing a note or a drop. 

He was a good musician, and left a few songs 
of his own composition. For the last 10 years of 
his life he resided and sang in Paris. J. M. 

BAECKER, Casrrr (b. Berlin, c. 1790; 
d. France, after 1735), harpist and composer. 
Mme. de Genlis, the celebrated writer, teacher 
and harpist, adopted him in 1799, during a 
stay at Berlin, and made him her chosen 
disciple. Aided by an exceptional readiness, 
Baecker made a public appearance in Paris 
between 1808 and 1810, with great success. 
He then retired into obscurity, not appearing 
again until 1829, when he announced a course 
on the harp, for which he published a pro- 
spectus. He appeared again in 1835 as a 
virtuoso, but without recovering his old success. 
From this time we lose sight of him. 

He is chiefly interesting for the influence upon 
him of Mme. de Genlis’s doctrines, of which one 
finds trace in the Nouwvelle Méthode pour 
apprendre a jouer de la harpe, which she dedi- 
cated to him (Paris, Mme. Duhan, ed. s.d.). 

Brau,— Fétis. M, BRENET, Madame de Genlis, musicienne, S.1.M. 


villi. 2. H. Lapauze, Lettres inédites de Mme de Genlis a son fils 
adoptif, Casimir Baecker, Paris, 1902. 
Manike 
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BAENA, Lope Dz (15th/16th cent.), Spanish 
composer of secular vocal music. In 1498 his 
name appears as that of an organist in a list 
of officials of the household of Queen Isabella. 
In 1505 he was cantor and organist to the 
Chapel Royal; and he was among those who 
accompanied the body of Dofia Isabel from 
Medina del Campo to her burial-place in 
Granada. In 1508 he is referred to as ‘ a very 
subtle composer, the sweetness of whose music 
took away all pain.’ Seven of his composi- 
tions are found in the ‘ Cancionero musical,’ 
published by Barbieri, and two more exist 
in MS. in the Biblioteca de la Diputaci6é at 
Barcelona. Jo BAT, 

BAR, see BEER. 

BARMANN, the name of a remarkable 
family of musicians. (1) Hernricn JosEPH 
(6. Potsdam, Feb. 14, 1784; d. Munich, June 11, 
1847), one of the finest of clarinet-players, ‘a 
truly great artist and glorious man,’ as Weber 
calls him, was educated at the oboe school at 
Potsdam, where his ability procured him the 
patronage of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, 
and a place in a regiment of Guards at Berlin. 
The peace of Tilsit (1807) released him from a 
French prison, and he then obtained a place in 
the court band at Munich. He next undertook 
a tour through Germany, France, Italy, 
England and Russia, which established his 
name and fame far and wide. His special 
claim on our interest arises from his intimate 
connexion with C. M. von Weber, who arrived 
in Munich in 1811, and wrote various concert- 
pieces for Barmann, which remain acknow- 
ledged masterpieces for the clarinet. Meyer- 
beer also became closely acquainted with him 
during the congress at Vienna in 1813. 
Mendelssohn was evidently on the most inti- 
mate footing with him and his family, and wrote 
for him the two duets for clarinet and basset- 
horn published as op. 118. He left composi- 
tions behind him which are highly esteemed for 
their technical value. 

(2) His brother Karu (b. Potsdam, 1782; 
d. 1842), a renowned bassoon-player, belonged 
to the royal band at Berlin. 

(3) Karu, the son of Heinrich (6. Munich, 
1811; d. May 24, 1885), was a true scholar and 
successor to his father as a clarinet-player. 

During a lengthened tour in 1838 he was 
introduced by his father to the musical world 
as a virtuoso of the first order. After this he 
at once took the place of first clarinet in the 
Munich court band, with which he had in- 
deed been accustomed to play since the age 
of fourteen. His compositions for the clarinet 
are greatly esteemed, especially his ‘ Clarinet 
School’ (Andre, Offenbach) in two parts, the 
second of which contains 20 grand studies ; also 
a supplement thereto, ‘ Materialien zur weiteren 
technischen Ausbildung,’—a collection of diffi- 
cult passages from his own works. 
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(4) His son, Karu jun. (56. July 9, 1839; 
d. Boston, Jan 17, 1913), a fine pianoforte- 
player, pupil of Liszt, and of F. Lachner for 
composition, was teacher in the music school 
at Munich, and was a successful and highly 
esteemed teacher in Boston, U.S.A., from 1881. 

Two of Weber’s letters to the Birmanns will 
be found in Letters of Distinguished Musicians 
(pp. 351, 381). The same collection contains 
no less than 13 letters from Mendelssohn to 
Heinrich, and one to Karl. Other references 
to Bairmann will be found in Mendelssohn’s 
Reisebriefe. A. M. 

BAUMKER, WitHE to (0. Elberfeld, Oct. 25, 
1842; d. Rurich-Aachen, Mar. 3, 1905), an 
historian of Catholic church music, ordained 
priest in 1867. 

His chief work is entitled Das katholische 
deutsche Kirchenlied in seinen Singweisen von 
den frithesten Zeiten, etc., in 3 volumes, 1883-91. 
The 2nd volume, which was first published in 
1883, was originally a continuation of an earlier 
work on the same subject begun by Karl 
Severin Meister, of which a Ist volume was 
published in 1862, but Baumker afterwards 
(1886) revised and enlarged Meister’s volume 
by the acquisition of so much fresh material as 
to make it quite anew work. A full account 
is given of the various collections of Hymns 
with tunes which were in use among German 
Catholics in the 16th and 17th centuries. A 
3rd supplementary volume was published in 
1891 to bring the subject down to a later period 
than the end of the 17th century, as origin- 
ally planned. He also edited ‘ Niederlaindische 
geistliche Lieder. nebst ihre Singweisen aus 
Handschriften des 15ten Jahrhunderts ’ (1888). 
Other works by him are two small monographs, 
Palestrina (1877) and Lassus (1878), and a 
work entitled Zur Geschichte der Tonkunst in 
Deutschland von den ersten Anfdngen bis zur 
Reformation, giving an account of the German 
medizval writers and treatises of music, also of 
the beginnings of the vernacular Kirchenlied. 
He was also a frequent contributor to Eitner’s 
Monatshefte and Haberl’s Kirchenmusikalisches 
Jahrbuch. Dike MM 

BAGATELLE (Fr.), ‘ a trifle,’ a short piece 
of pianoforte music in a light style. ‘ Les 
Bagatelles’ forms the picturesque title of a 
harpsichord piece by Frangois Couperin (Ordre 
X., Book II.). The name was probably first 
used generically by Beethoven in his ‘Seven 
Bagatelles,’ op. 33, who subsequently also wrote 
3 other sets, 2 of which are published as opp. 
119 and 126; the third, consisting of 2 pieces 
only, composed 1797, was first printed in 
Breitkopf & Hartel’s complete edition, supple- 
mentary volume, p. 350. As bearing upon the 
title, it is worth while to mention that Beet- 
hoven’s manuscript of his op. 119 has the 
German inscription ‘ Kleinigkeiten,’ instead of 
the French equivalent. The name Bagatellen 
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is given to Dvorak’s op. 47, 4 pieces for har- 
monium (or PF.), 2 violins and violoncello ; 
and in one form or another it has been adopted 
by many modern composers. BE. P. 

BAGGE, SELmar (b. Coburg, June 30, 1823 ; 
d. Basle, July 17, 1896), son of the rector of 
the Gymnasium at Coburg, attained distinction 
as a critic. 

His musical studies began early, and in 1837 
he entered the Conservatorium at Prague under 
D. Weber. Later still he was a pupil of 
Sechter at Vienna, where in 1851 he became 
professor of composition at the Conservatorium, 
and in 1854 organist at Gumpendorf, near 
Vienna. In 1855 he resigned his professorship 
and took to writing in the Monatsschrift fir 
Theater und Musik, and in 1860 in the Deutsche 
Musikzeitung, of which periodical he was 
founder and editor. In 1863 he transferred 
himself to Leipzig as editor of the A.M.Z., but 
this he relinquished in 1868 for the directorship 
of the music school at Basle. Bagge was a 
strong conservative and an able writer. Beet- 
hoven and Schumann were his models in art, 
and he had no mercy on those who differed 
from him, especially on the New German school. 
His music is correct and fluent, but poor in 
invention and melody. G. 

BAGPIPE (Fr. cornemuse ; Ger. Sackpfeife ; 
Ital. cornamusa), an instrument, in one or 
other of its forms, of very great antiquity 
(see PLATE IV.). By the Greeks it was 
named dokavdos or cunpavera; by the Romans 
tibia utricularis. Mersenne calls it surdeline, 
and Bonani piva or ciaramella. In Lower 
Brittany it is termed bignow (biniou), 
from a Breton word bigno—‘ se renfler beau- 
coup.’ It has been named musette (possibly 
after Colin Muset, an officer of Thibaut de 
Champagne, King of Navarre). Corruptions of 
these names, such as samponia or samphoneja, 
and zampogna, are also common. 

It appears on a coin of Nero, who, according 
to Suetonius, was himself a performer upon it. 
It is mentioned by Procopius as the instrument 
of war of the Roman infantry. In the crozier 
given by William of Wykeham to New College, 
Oxford, in 1403, there is the figure of an angel 
playing it. Chaucer’s miller performed on it— 


‘A bagpipe well couth he blowe and sowne.’ 


During the Middle Ages the bagpipe was 
largely used both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, and may have served as an accompani- 
ment to the chanting in monasteries and 
religious houses, for an illustration of an instru- 
ment of this kind of the 9th century is given 
by Gerbert, Abbot of St. Blaise (De cantu et 
musica sacra), and called by him ‘ Chorus.’ It 
appears to have retained its popularity for some 
centuries later, and to have been in general use, 
for on the minstrels’ gallery in Exeter Cathedral 
another representation of it is seen. The gallery 
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dates from the 14th century. At the close of 
the 15th century the bagpipe seems to have 
come into general favour in Scotland. 

Shakespeare often alludes to it. He speaks 
of ‘the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe,’ of the 
antipathy some people have to its sound, and 
of some who laugh like parrots at a bagpiper. 

Its essential characteristics have always been, 
first, that it is a reed instrument, having a 
combination of fixed notes or ‘ drones,’ with a 
melody or ‘ chaunter’; secondly, the presence 
of a wind-chest or bag. From these peculiar- 
ities, the Greek, and from the second of them 
the Latin names clearly come. The reeds 
vary but little from those described under 
HIGHLAND BAGPIPE. 

The wind has been variously supplied, either 
from the breath of the player, or from a small 
pair of bellows placed under one arm, the sac or 
bag being under the other. In the latter form 
it contains all the essentials of the organ. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the use of the 
lungs themselves as the wind-chest to reed 


instruments should have been adopted later. 


and less universally. 

The two systems of supplying wind—one, 
from the breath, and the other, from bellows— 
afford a convenient means of grouping bagpipes. 

(a) Blown from the mouth.—Historically, the 
varieties inflated by the breath have the first 
place, and in addition to the medizval instru- 
ments referred to above, the following may be 
noted : 

GERMAN SACKPFEIFE.—Praetorius in his 
Syntagma musicum (1618) gives minute descrip- 
tions of four or five different varieties, ranging 
from the Grosser Bock with a single drone 
sounding the sixteen foot G to the little Dudey 
with three drones sounding eb’, bp’ and ep”, 
and a chaunter going up to c’”. 

CoRNEMUSE.—Formerly a popular rustic 
instrument in France and the Netherlands. 
The chaunter has eight finger-holes and a vent- 
hole not fingered. The drones were latterly 
two, tuned an octave apart, and known as le 
grand and le petit bourdon. 

Brytovu, or BRETON BacpreE.—A_ small 
instrument having one drone, .and a chaunter 
with seven finger-holes. 

CALABRIAN BaGPIPE, or ZAMPOGNA.—In this 
instrument four drones, two of them with 
finger-holes, are fitted to one stock or base. 
The reeds are all double, and the melody is not 
given from the main instrument, but from a 
small rude chaunter or oboe with five finger- 
holes played by a second performer. 

Oxup Irish Baerrer.—Before the 16th cen- 
tury, the Irish pipe did not differ much from the 
Scotch pipe of the same time. The Irish had a 
chaunter with six finger-holes and two drones. 

1 The antiquity of the Irish bagpipe is shown by the fact that it 
is mentioned in the Brehon Laws of the 5th century (Rolls Series), 
There is a drawing of the Irish pipes in a MS. in the British 


Museum, dated 1300, describing the Irish who accompanied King 
Edward to Calais. W. H. G. F. 
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HicHuanpD Bacpipre.—lIn this instrument a 
valved tube leads from the mouth to a leather 
air-tight bag, which has five orifices, into which 
are bound five short tubes or ‘ stocks.’ Into 
these stocks are fitted the three long tubes or 
drones, the blow-pipe, and the melody-pipe or 
‘chaunter.’ The chaunter,and the three drones 
are fitted with reeds. The drone reeds are 
made by splitting a round length of ‘ cane’ or 
reed backwards towards a joint or knot from 
a cross cut near the open end ; they thus some- 
what resemble the reed in organ pipes, the loose 
flap of cane replacing the tongue, the uncut 
part the tube or reed proper. These are then 
set downwards in a chamber at the base of the 
drone, so that the current of air issuing from the 
bag tends to close the fissure in the cane caused 
by the springing outwards of the cut flap, thus 
setting it in vibration. The drone reeds are only 
intended to produce a single note, which can 
be tuned by a slider on the pipe itself, varying 
the length of the consonating air-column. 

The chaunter reed is different in form, being 
made of two approximated edges of cane tied 
together, and is thus essentially a double reed, 
like that of the oboe or bassoon, while the drone 
reed roughly represents the single beating reed 
of the organ or clarinet. The drone reed is an 
exact reproduction of the ‘ squeaker’ which 
children in the fields fashion out of joints of tall 
grass, probably the oldest form of the reed in 
existence. ; 

The drone tubes are in length proportional to 
their note, the longest being about three feet 
high. The chaunter is a conical wooden tube, 
about fourteen inches long, pierced with eight 
sounding-holes, seven in front for the fingers, 
and one at the top behind for the thumb of the 
right hand. Two additional holes bored across 
the tube below the lowest of these merely regu- 
late the pitch, and are never stopped. 

The compass is only of nine notes, from G to 
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A inclusive nr 


For the constitu- 
tion of the scale see the note at the end of 
this article. 

Until recently music for the bagpipe was not 
written according to the usual system of nota- 
tion, but was taught by a language of its own, 
the notes having each names, such as hodroho, 
hananin, hiechin, hachin, etc. <A collection of 
piobaireachd (pibrochs) in this form was pub- 
lished by Capt. Niel Macleod at Edinburgh in 
1828. 

(6b) Blown from bellows.—Pipes blown with 
bellows appear to have come into use in Europe 
generally about the 16th century. In these 
instruments the reservoir or wind-bag is under 
the control of one arm, and is supplied by a 
feeder worked by the other. Of the different 
varieties, the following have distinctiveness, 
and are therefore briefly described : 


IV 
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(iipin Botiention 
1, IRISH PASTORAL PIPE (18th cent.). 2. KRUMMHORN or CROMORNE (15th-17th cent.). 
3. RACKETT or CERVELAS (16th and 17th cent.). 4, ITALIAN CORNEMUSE. 
5. GREAT HIGHLAND PIPES (c. 1800). 6. NORTHUMBRIAN PIPES (c. 1820) with bellows 


7. IRISH UILLEANN (Union) PIPES (c. 1800) with bellows. 
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MUSETTE (q.v.).—In France the bagpipe 
blown from bellows eventually took the form 
of the musette, which has double reeds through- 
out, and a chaunter with a narrow cylindrical 
bore. To the original chaunter, known as le 
grand chalumeau, the elder Hoteterre added a 
smaller one (le petit chalumeau) for the exten- 
sion of the compass upwards, one well-known 
specimen having a chalumeau compass from f’ 
to d’’, the grand and the petit chalumeau 
having respectively seven and six keys, and the 
former eight finger-holes. The drones, four or 
five in number, are all fitted into one cylinder, 
being brought into small space by the doubling 
of the tubes within this cylinder, which is pro- 
vided with sliding stops for tuning the drones. 
The instrument, as fully developed and _ per- 
fected, became popular and fashionable in the 
reign of Louis XIV., in whose time it was one 
of the instruments included in the band of the 
‘Grande KEcurie,’ and was played at court 
concerts.! It was introduced into thé orchestra 
by Lully; but towards the latter part of the 
18th century fell into disuse. The musette 
here described must not be confounded with a 
totally different instrument of the same name, 
played like an oboe from the mouth. (See 
SHEPHERD’S PIPE.) 

Low.anpD Baarrrre.—The chief difference be- 
tween this and the Highland form is the blowing 
from bellows instead of from the mouth. 

NORTHUMBRIAN Bacpree.—The chaunter, 
which has seven finger-holes and one thumb- 
hole, is stopped at the lower end, as are also 
the drones, so that when all the holes are closed, 
the pipe is silent. The drones were formerly 
three in number ; but the modern instruments 
have four, and chaunters fitted with seven keys. 
The tone is small and pleasant. 

Irish Bacgrrer.—The most modern form of 
the Irish bagpipe, formerly known as the Union 
pipes, a corruption of the Gaelic Uvzlleann 
(elbow), is an elaborate and complicated instru- 
ment. The chaunter, with seven finger-holes, 
a thumb-hole and eight keys, has a chromatic 
scale of two octaves from d’tod’”. Inaddition 
to the drones there are three pipes known as 
regulators, and fitted with keys worked by the 
wrist of the player. The drones are tuned to 
A in different octaves, and the regulators are 
capable of giving a rude harmony. 

Spanish Bagrrer.—The Spanish bagpipe, 
gaita (Arab. ghaidd, a species of oboe), is 
practically confined to Galicia, the N.W. 
corner of the Peninsula; it has had a notable 
effect on the form of popular music there. It 
consists of four pipes: soprete, which fills the 
bag; two drones (ronco and ronquillo), and 
chanter (punteiro). Some instruments have 
onlyonedrone. The usual tuning is in diatonic 
intervals from b to ce”, including b’ flat. Addi- 

1 See Mersenne’s Harmonie universelle; Borjon’s Traité de la 


musette, a folio with plates (Lyons, 1672); and L. Hoteterre’s 
Méthode pour la musette (Paris, 1737). 
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tional sharps and flats are introduced by half 
covering the holes of the chaunter or, occasion- 
ally, by means of keys. 

Considering the small compass of the bag- 
pipe, the music written for it appears singularly 
abundant. Patrick Macdonald’s ‘ Airs for the 
Scotch Bagpipes’ was published in 1784. 
Tutors for the instrument have been published 
by Donald MacDonald and Angus Mackay. 
Glen’s collection of music for the great High- 
land bagpipe contains instructions for the 
management of the reeds, etc., with 213 tunes. 
Ulleam Ross, Queen Victoria’s piper, published 
a collection of pipe music in 1869 consisting 
of 243 marches, piobaireachd (pibrochs), strath- 
speys and reels, selected from a thousand airs, 
amassed during thirty years from old pipers 
and other local sources. The chief collection 
of Northumbrian music is known as Peacock’s 
—a book which is now so scarce as to be almost 
unprocurable. WwW. H. S.; with addns. by 

D. J. B. and J. B. T. 

SCALE OF THE HIGHLAND BAGPIPE CHAUN- 
TER.—An interest has been added to the 
examination of this scale since the publica- 
tion by A. J. Ellis of The Musical Scales 
of various Nations. The intonation of the 
chaunter, which had been regarded by ears 
accustomed only to the diatonic scale or to its 
modern representative in equal temperament, 
as a result either simply accidental or merely 
barbarous, was found to be so closely similar 
to certain Arabic and Persian scales as to 
suggest derivation from an Eastern source, 
possibly through the Crusades. The intervals 
between b’ and d’, and between e” and g” are 
equally divided, so that the c’ and f” are each 
about a quarter of a tone sharp, and this 
peculiar tuning has been traditionally main- 
tained by the pipers. The particular instru- 
ment the intervals of which were recorded 
by Ellis, was played by Charles Keene; but 
the writer has supplemented this observa- 
tion by others taken from different chaunters 
in the hands of good players. The result of 
these different trials is here noted, the octave 
being divided into twelve equal-tempered semi- 
tones of one hundred cents each, and the 
figures showing the interval in cents between 
each pair of notes. 

I. Ellis’s record of Chas. Keene’s chaunter 
by MacDonald. 

II. Mean of three records of other modern 
chaunters taken by the writer. 

III. Scale in equal temperament. 


! Octave divided into 1200 cents. 
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BAGUER, Cartuss (b. Barcelona, 1768 ; 
d. there, 1808), a Catalan organist and composer 
who for many years held an appointment in 
the cathedral at Barcelona. MS. works by 
him are found in the Biblioteca de la Diputacid, 
the Cathedral Archives, and the University 
Library at Barcelona; also in the Escurial. 
Eslava published a fugue by him. J. B. T. 

BAHR-MILDENBURG, see MILDENBURG. 

BAI, Tommaso (b. Crevalcuore, near Bologna, 
latter part of 17th cent. ; d. Dec. 22, 1714), was 
for many years one of the tenor singers in the 
chapel of the Vatican. 

In 1713 he was made maestro of that basilica, 
according to an extract from the chapel books 
cited by Baini, because he was the oldest 
and most accomplished member of the choir. 
His fame rests on a single achievement. His 
Miserere, written at the request of his choir, is 
the only one (if we except that by Baini) out of 
a long series by composers known and unknown, 
including Naldini, Felice Anerio, Tartini and 
Alessandro Scarlatti, which has been thought 
worthy to take permanent rank with those of 
Allegri and Palestrina. Other works by Bai 
exist, but they are in manuscript. They con- 
sist of 2 masses, 13 motetti for 4, 5 and 8 v., and 
a Miserere for 8 v. (Q.-Z.). E. H. P. 

BAILDON, (1) JosrerH (6. circa 1727; 
d. 17747), a lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey 
in the middle of the 18th century. In 1763 he 
obtained one of the first prizes given by the 
Catch Club for a catch, and in 1766 was awarded 
a prize for his fine glee ‘ When gay Bacchus 
fills my breast.” In 1762 he was appointed 
organist of the churches of St. Luke, Old Street 
and All Saints, Fulham. Ten catches and four 
glees by him are contained in Warren’s collec- 
tions, and others are in print. Baildon pub- 
lished a collection of songs in two books, 
entitled ‘The Laurel,’ and ‘ Four Favourite 
Songs sung by Mr. Beard at Ranelagh 
Gardens.’ W. H. H. 

(2) THomas, appointed gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, 1755, contributed 7 songs to 
‘Clio and Euterpe,’ a collection published 
1758. 

BAILEY, Litian June (b. Columbus, Ohio, 
Jan. 18, 1860; d. London, Nov. 4, 1901), learnt 
singing from Mme. Rudersdorff, and made a 
successful début at Boston in 1876. In 1878 
she was taken to Paris, where she studied with 
Mme. Viardot-Garcia, and after her appearance 
at a London Philharmonic Concert, she had 
lessons of HENSCHEL (q.v.), whom she married 
on Mar. 9, 1881, at Boston. She had made a 
distinct success in London, the provinces and 
abroad, by her charmingly fresh soprano voice, 
admirable method and musical feeling; but 
as time went on she gained maturity of style, 
and the vocal recitals given by the husband 

1 ‘Come il pid antico e virtuoso della Cappella.’ 


2 The MS. registers of St. Paul’s Cathedral show that he was 
buried May 2, 1774. 
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and wife for many seasons were an unfailing 
enjoyment to musicians, as well as a great 
attraction to the general public. M. 
BAILLOT, Prerre Marte FRANCOIS DE 
Sates (b. Passy, near Paris, Oct. 1, 1771; 
d. Paris, Sept. 15, 1842), takes a prominent 
place among the great French violin-players. 
His father kept a school at Passy. He 
showed very early remarkable musical talent, 
and got his first instruction on the violin from 
an Italian named Polidori. In 1780 Sainte- 
Marie, a French violinist, became his teacher, 
and by his severe taste and methodical instruc- 
tion gave him the first training in those artistic 
qualities by which Baillot’s playing was after- 
wards so much distinguished. When ten years 
of age, he heard Viotti play one of his concertos. 
His performance filled the boy with intense 
admiration, and although for 20 years he had 
no second opportunity of hearing him, he often 
related later in life, how from that day Viotti 
remained for him the model of a violin-player, 
and his style the ideal to be realised in his own 
studies. After the loss of his father in 1783, 
a Mons. de Boucheporn, a high Government 
official, sent him, with his own children, to 
Rome, where he was placed under the tuition 
of the violin-player Pollani, a pupil of Nardini. 
We tind him during the next five years living 
with his benefactor alternately at Pau, Bayonne 
and other places in the south of France, acting 
as his private secretary, and devoting but little 
time to his violin. In 1791 he came to Paris, 
determined to rely for the future on his musical 
talent. Viotti procured him a place in the 
band of the Théatre Feydeau, but Baillot very 
soon resigned it, in order to accept an appoint- 
ment in the Ministére des Finances, which he 
kept for some years, devoting merely his leisure 
hours to music and violin- playing. After 
having been obliged to join the army for 20 
months, he returned, in 1795, to Paris, and, as 
Fétis relates, became accidentally acquainted 
with the violin compositions of Corelli, Tartini, 
Geminiani, Locatelli, Bach (?) and Handel. 
The study of the works of these great masters 
filled him with fresh enthusiasm, and he once 
more determined to take up music as his pro- 
fession. He studied theory under Catel, Reicha 
and Cherubini, and soon made his appearance 
in public with a concerto of Viotti, and with 
such success that his reputation was at once 
established, and a professorship of violin-play- 
ing was given him at the newly opened Con- 
servatoire. In 1802 he entered Napoleon’s 
private band, and afterwards travelled for 3 
years in Russia (1805-08) together with the 
violoncello-player Lamare, earning both fame 
and money. In 1814 he started concerts for 
chamber music in Paris, which met with great 
success, and acquired him the reputation of an 
unrivalled quartet-player. In 1815 and 1816 
he travelled in Holland, Belgium and England, 
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where he performed at the Philharmonic con- 
cert of Feb. 26, 1816, and afterwards became an 
ordinary member of the Society. From 1821- 
1831 he was leader of the band at the Opéra ; 
from 1825 he filled the same place in the Royal 
Band; in 1833 he made a final tour through 
Switzerland and part of Italy, working to the 
end with unremitting freshness. 

He was the last representative of the great 
classical Paris school of violin-playing. After 
him the influence of Paganini’s style became 
paramount in France. His playing was dis- 
tinguished by a noble, powerful tone, great 
neatness of execution, and a pure, elevated, 
truly musical style. An excellent solo-player, 
he was unrivalled in Paris as interpreter of the 
best classical chamber music. Mendelssohn 
and Hiller both speak in the highest terms of 
praise of Baillot as a quartet-player. An in- 
teresting account of some of his personal traits 
will be found in a letter of the former, published 
in Goethe and Mendelssohn (1872). Although 
his compositions are almost entirely forgotten, 
his Art du violon (1834) still maintains its place 
as a standard work. He also took a prominent 
part with Rode and Kreutzer in compiling and 
editing the Méthode de violon, and a similar 
work for the violoncello. His obituary notices 
of Grétry (Paris, 1814) and Viotti (1825), and 
other occasional writings, show remarkable 
critical power and great elegance of style. 

His published musical compositions are : 

15 trios for 2 vins. and bass; 6 duos for 2 vIns.; 12 études for 
vin.; 9 concertos; symphonie concertante for 2 vins. with orch. ; 


30 airs variés; 3 string quartets; 1 sonata for PF. and vln.; 24 
préludes in all keys, and a number of smaller pieces for vin. 


Pio: 

BAILLY, Lovis (5. Valenciennes, 1882), 
player on the viola in the Flonzaley Quartet, 
obtained first prize at the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1899. He became a member of, and toured 
with, the Capet Quartet, and was also a member 
of the Geloso Quartet. He went to America to 
join the Flonzaley Quartet in 1917. 

Ww. W. C. 

BAINES, Wixt1am (6. Horbury, Yorkshire, 
Mar. 26, 1899 ; d. York, Nov. 6, 1922), English 
composer. He showed remarkable musical 
gifts at a very early age ; but his circumstances 
were such that little could be spent on musical 
tuition. He had a few lessons from Albert 
Jowett of Leeds ; beyond that, he was entirely 
self-taught. Without the stimulus of travel, 
or even secondary education, he found inspira- 
tion in Yorkshire scenes, the gardens at York, 
the Flamborough seas, the Knaresborough sun- 
sets, in the music of a few of the modern 
adventurous composers (Scriabin, Ravel, De- 
bussy), in the writings of Keats and Edgar 
Allan Poe, and in the friendships of a few choice 
spirits, Frederick Dawson, the pianist, and 
others. He was always in weak health, and a 
most promising career was cut short by his 
death at the age of 23. A memorial has been 
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raised to him in his birthplace, in the Primitive 
Methodist Church at Horbury, and progress 
has been made with a similar fund in York. 

A symphony (MS.) and the ‘Seven Piano 
Preludes’ and ‘ Paradise Gardens ’ were written 
before he was 20. The last two works are 
thoroughly representative of his style, although 
the later pieces go further in harmonic tech- 
nique. There is no morbidezza in any of them, 
but there is a brilliant imagination and an 
extraordinary audacity of harmony which suc- 
ceeds in its expression. 

A symphony, a Phantasy for string quartet, 
pieces for violoncello, other chamber music 
and some songs are all in MS. For PF., 
‘Paradise Gardens,’ 7 ‘ Preludes’; sets of 
pieces entitled ‘Silverpoints,’ ‘ Milestones,’ 
‘ Tides,’ ‘Coloured Leaves,’ 4 ‘ Poems,’ are 
published (Elkin; Augener); there is also a 
PF. sonata (MS.). (See articles by the writer 
in British Music Bulletin, Mar. 1920 and Dec. 
1922; also Mus. T., July 1924.) A. E. H. 

BAINI, Grusrppsr, known as the Abbé Baini 
(b. Rome, Oct. 21, 1775; d. May 21, 1844), 
master of the Papal Choir, composer, and bio- 
grapher of Palestrina, was the nephew of 
Lorenzo Baini, a Venetian composer who had 
become maestro di cappella at the Church of 
the Apostoli. 

Giuseppe received his first musical instruc- 
tion at the competent hands of his uncle, and 
completed his studies under the well-known 
Jannaconi, with whom he came to be on terms 
of very close friendship. Shrewd, enthusi- 
astic, studious and devout, by the time of 
his entry into Holy Orders he was at once 
an erudite theologian, an expert musician, 
and an accomplished literary man. Further, 
nature had endowed him with a beautiful 
bass voice which he had carefully cultivated. 
With such qualifications his reception into the 
Pontifical Choir was easy, and once a member of 
it (1802), his succession to the Mastership was a 
certainty. As composer and maestro di cappella 
he was alike an exponent and a representative 
of the old Roman school of the 16th century. 
He was indeed a cinque-cento priest of the 
higher order born out of due time. For him 
the sun of music had begun to set at the close | 
of the one period which he loved and under- 
stood. Very few of his musical compositions 
have been published (see Q.-L.), but one of 
them at least is famous. His 10-part Miserere, 
composed for Holy Week (1821) by order of 
Pope Pius VII., is the only one out of the 
hundreds that have been produced in Rome 
which has taken its place permanently in the 
services of the Pontifical Chapel side by side 
with the two celebrated compositions of Allegri 
and Bai. His first contribution to the litera- 
ture of music was a pamphlet evoked by the 
ignorance of the directors of the Accademia 
Napoleone in Lucca, who, in the year 1806, 
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bestowed their annual prize upon a motet for 
4 choirs written by Marco Santucci, as though 
it were a production of a new order. Baini 
exposed their mistake, and cited a long list of 
similar pieces by Antonelli, Agostini, Benevoli, 
Abbatini, Beretta and a host of other com- 
posers, dating from the 16th century down- 
wards, and including one by his own master 
and friend, Jannaconi. His second literary 
work was an essay on the identity of Musical 
and Poetic rhythm (1820). It was written in 
obedience to a request of the Comte de St. Leu, 
brother of the Emperor Napoleon ; the subject 
was one well calculated to display the solid 
learning and delicate analysis of Baini, but it 
may be doubted whether it is not one of those 
efforts in which abstruseness and mysticism are 
unaccompanied by any practical result. But 
the masterpiece of Baini, to which and for 
which he was alike led by temperament and 
fitted by power, is his great monograph on 
Palestrina (Memorie storico-critiche, etc., Rome, 
1828, 2 vols. 4to.). It is something more and 
something less than a biography, for the details 
of the life of Palestrina are somewhat scanty, 
and later research has proved many of them 
to be inaccurate (see Pa.LrstrinA). Still, 
the portrait of the man, the lovable husband, 
father and friend, the conscientious worker, 
the devoted man of genius, the pure liver 
and faithful Catholic, is full and_ finished. 
Moreover, any lack of view into his family 
interior is more than compensated for by 
the glimpses we get of cinque-cento life and 
society in Rome. To snatch these from the 
materials to which he had access, and to repro- 
duce without intruding them, was a _ task 
absolutely congenial to the nature and genius 
of Baini, and he performed it to perfection. 
Many subsidiary notices of the composers of 
the Italian school from the days of Goudimel 
to the middle of the 17th century are grouped 
around that of the central figure; and it is 
hardly too much to say that in it we have a 
sketch of the rise and progress of Italian music 
from the deposition of the Flemings and the 
establishment of a national school to the close 
of the ecclesiastical era and the rise of opera. 

Baini thought to publish a complete edition 
of the works of the great master, whom, with a 
constantly recurring enthusiasm, he calls ‘ I 
principe della musica’; but he died before 
he had transcribed and published more than 
two volumes out of the vast mass of his 
compositions. Ki H..P, Trev: 

BAINTON, Epear Lestiz (6. London, Feb. 
14, 1880), composer, won the open scholarship 
for piano-playing at the R.C.M. in 1896, and 
the same institution awarded him the Wilson 
scholarship for composition three years later. 
His professors were Stanford, Walford Davies, 
Charles Wood and Franklin Taylor. 

In 1901 Bainton was appointed professor of 
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the pianoforte and composition at the Conser- 
vatoire of Music, Newcastle-on-Tyne, of which 
he became the principal in 1912. A year earlier 
he was nominated conductor of the Newcastle 
Philharmonic Orchestra. His career suffered a 
very serious interruption during the war ; from 
1914 until Mar. 1918 he was interned at the 
Ruhleben Camp in Germany, and afterwards, 
until Dec. 1918, at The Hague. After his re- 
lease in Holland he was engaged to conduct 
two concerts of British music with the Concert- 
gebouw orchestra in Amsterdam. He subse- 
quently resumed his duties at Newcastle. 

Bainton’s most important work is the sym- 
phony ‘ Before Sunrise,’ for contralto solo, 
chorus and orchestra, on three poems from 
Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise, which was 
performed at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Apr. 1921, 
having gained the Carnegie Trust Award in 
1917. The same distinction was conferred on 
his ‘ Concerto-Fantasia’ for piano and orchestra 
in 1920, this work being performed by Miss 
Winifred Christie at the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concert of Jan. 26, 1922, as well as at 
Bournemouth, Birmingham, Newcastle and 
Harrogate. 

The following is a list of other noteworthy 
works by him : 


Opera in one act: ‘ The Crier by Night.’ 

Orchestra: Symphony in B flat (Bournemouth Symphony 
Concerts, Oct. 1903); Symphonic Poem, ‘ Pompilia ’ (Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts, Oct. 1903); Celtic Sketches (Promenade 
Concerts, Oct. 1912); Three Pieces (Promenade Concerts, Sept. 1919, 
and Hereford Festival, 1921); Symphonic Poem, ‘ Paracelsus’ 
(Promenade Concerts, Aug. 1921); Eclogue (1923). 

Chorus and Orchestra: ‘The Blessed Damozel’ (with soprano and 
baritone soli); ‘ Sunset at Sea’; ‘The Vindictive Staircase’; ‘A 
Song of Freedom and Joy’; ‘The Tower ’(Hereford Festival, 1924) ; 
‘A Hytnn to God the Father’ (Worcester Festival, 1926). 

Chamber Music: String Quartet in A major (De Lara Chamber 
Concerts, June 1919); Sonata for viola and piano (1928). 

Partsongs, Songs and Piano Pieces, BE. B 

BAIRSTOW, Epwarp CuTupert (6. Hud- 
dersfield, Aug. 22, 1874), had lessons in music 
from Henry Farmer, and in 1891 became music- 
master at a private school in Windsor. In 
1893 he was articled to Sir Frederick Bridge, 
and remained with him nearly six years as 
pupil and amanuensis. In 1894 he became 
organist and choirmaster of All Saints’, Norfolk 
Square, till 1899, when he was appointed 
organist of Wigan Parish Church. In 1906 
he became organist of Leeds Parish Church, 
which he left in 1913 for York Minster. He 
graduated at Durham as Mus.B. in 1894; 
Mus.D. in 1901. He has had an unusually 
wide experience as a choir trainer, and has 
been conductor of choral societies at Petworth, 
Southport, Blackburn, Preston, Barnsley, 
York, Leeds (Philharmonic Society) and Brad- 
ford (Festival Choral Society). His marked 
success in this capacity is due to the fact that 
he is equally efficient as teacher and conductor. 
As a composer his output has hitherto been 
limited in character, and consists chiefly of 
anthems (e.g. ‘Lord, Thou hast been our 
Refuge,’ for the Sons of the Clergy Festival, 


1917), service music, and organ solos, which 
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are invariably scholarly, thoughtful 
expressive, and, while showing the influence 
of Bach and Brahms, follow and extend the 
best traditions of Anglican church music. His 
many-sided activity has been shown in his 
work as Examiner for Durham University, 
the Associated Board and the R.C.O., and as 
judge at most of the important Competition 
Festivals. His eminently sound and practical 
views on church music have been enunciated 
by him in lectures and otherwise,’ and it may 
be asserted that few of our church musicians 
are so capable on all sides of their activity. 
(See Mus. T'., 1914, p. 297.) Het! 
BAKER, Datton (b. Merton, Surrey, Oct. 17, 
1879), bass singer trained at the R.A.M.; made 
his first appearance in London at a St. James’s 
Hall ballad concert in 1902, and soon made a 
reputation in oratorio. He sang in the first 
performance of Elgar’s ‘The Kingdom’ (see 
Exte@ar) and in that of Bantock’s ‘ Omar 
Khayyam’ at Birmingham. In 1914 he went 
to Canada, taught singing at Toronto, and has 
subsequently lived in New York. C. 
BAKER, Gzrorcar, Mus.B. (b. Exeter, 
c. 1773; d. Feb. 19, 1847), organist and com- 
poser. 
Saints, Derby, in 1810, and at Rugeley, 1824. 
He retained this post until his death, but his 


duties were performed by a deputy from 1839 | 


(D.N.B.). His compositions comprise anthems, 
glees, organ voluntaries, pianoforte sonatas and 
other pieces, the music to an unfortunate 
musical entertainment called ‘The Caffres,’ 
produced for a benefit at Covent Garden 
Theatre, June 2, 1802, and at once condemned, 
and numerous songs, many of them composed 
for Incledon, his former fellow-pupil under 
Jackson. W. H. H., cond. 

BAKER, THEODORE (6b. New York, June 3, 
1851), has devoted his life to musical research 
and, amongst many other literary works, pro- 
duced in 1900 Baker’s Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians, which remains the most valuable 
work of musical reference issued from America. 

Baker went to Germany in 1874 for study, 
and took his degree (Ph.D.) at Leipzig in 1881. 
His thesis, Uber die Musik der Nordameri- 
kanischen Wilden, was based on investigations 
made personally among the Seneca Indians of 
New York State. It was the first public study 
of the music of the North American Indians. 
Baker remained in Germany until 1890, and in 
1892 joined the firm of Schirmer in New York 
as literary editor. 

Baker’s works include, in addition to ths 
Biographical Dictionary, a Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, 1895, and a Pronouncing 
Pocket Manual of Musical Terms, 1905. The 
Biographical Dictionary, a model of concise 

1 Dr. Bairstow is a joint-editor of ‘The Engiish Psalter ’ (Novello, 
1925), which is pointed for chanting * upon the principles of natural 


speech- rhythm,’ and is a noteworthy attempt to improve congrega- 
tional singing. 


He was appointed organist of All | 
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and | arrangement, has passed through three edi- 


tions; the last, 1918, being revised and 
enlarged by Alfred Remy. Baker’s activities 
further include the translation of a large 
number of works on musical technique by 
German authors. Amer. Supp. 

BALAKIREV, Minty ALEexervicn (b. Nijny- 
Novgorod, Dec. 31, 1836 (O.8.); d. St. Peters- 
burg, May 30, 1910), was the composer and 
teacher to whom the nationalist school of 
Russian music owed its formation. 

His mother taught him the rudiments of 
music, but the most valuable part of his musical 
education was derived from Oulibishev, author 
of the Life of Mozart, in whose country house 
Balakirev spent part of his youth, profiting 
by a fine musical library to become acquainted 
with all the classical masterpieces. Practice 
with Oulibishev’s private band taught him 
something of instrumentation ; and, what was 
even more important to his development, he 
became completely imbued with the music of 
the people. In this remote province of Russia, 
surrounded by conservative influences, his 
sensitive intelligence seemed to divine the 
changes which Wagner, Berlioz and Liszt were 
effecting in Western Europe. As a mere boy 
he faced the problem of infusing fresh vitality 
and interest into forms which seemed too 
inelastic for modern requirements. The idea 
of solving the question by Wagnerian principles 
never occurred to Balakirev, for in 1860—70 
Wagner was hardly known in Russia. Besides, 
there existed for the Russians a source of fresh 
inspiration : the fountain of national melody 
which Glinka had but just unsealed. Full of 
zeal for the national idea, Balakirev, at 18, 
arrived in St. Petersburg to preach the gospel 
of nationality to the worshippers of Bellini and 
Meyerbeer. His enthusiasm and intelligence 
made a deep impression on Glinka, then in 
failing health, and bitterly disappointed by 
the public indifference to his opera ‘ Rousslan 
and Lioudmilla.’ The older composer formally 
recognised Balakirev as destined to continue 
his own work. Though young, he was well 
fitted for the task, possessing not merely 
extraordinary musical erudition and untiring 
zeal, but that persuasive and contagious 
enthusiasm which goes with true conviction. 

ForMATION OF A NeEw ScuHooi. — From 
1861 Balakirev became the centre of a new 
musical movement. His first disciple was 
César Cui, then a sub-lieutenant of engineers. 
Later on, Moussorgsky submitted his wayward 
genius to Balakirev’s discipline, and finally 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Borodin joined this 
school, which was consolidated by the idea of 
nationality in music. Tchaikovsky received 
his education from other sources but his corre- 
spondence clearly shows that he, too, came 
under the influence of Balakirev’s ideas. He 
was both teacher and comrade in this circle 
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of earnest workers, several of whom were older 
than himself. They began by studying the 
classics, particularly Bach and Handel, before 
passing on to more modern music ; and among 
contemporary masters, Schumann, Berlioz and 
Liszt influenced them far more than Brahms 
or Wagner. Balakirev analysed each work 
with his pupils, pointing out every peculiarity 
of harmony or rhythm, noting every new 
instrumental combination, or deviation from 
accepted form. He aimed at a thorough 
esthetic grounding, without undue deference 
to tradition ; and we must bear in mind that 
at this period, following immediately on the 
emancipation of the serfs, individual liberty 
was the keynote of Russian intellectual life. 
The discarding of academical principles ended 
in a wider differentiation of aims and methods 
than Balakirev had reckoned upon. As 
Borodin graphically puts it : 

‘So long as we were eggs laid by one hen (Balakirev) 
we were more or less alike, but when the young birds 


appeared, each was clad in different feathers and flew 
off in a different direction.’ 


Thus, to the principles of reformed opera laid 
down by Dargomijsky in ‘ The Stone Guest,’ 
only Moussorgsky can be said to have ap- 
proached ; while the national idea, so innately 
strong in Borodin and Balakirev himself, 
became attenuated in the music of Cui. In 
1862 Balakirev, with the assistance of the 
famous choral conductor Lomakin and the 
critic V. Stassov, established the Free School 
of Music in St. Petersburg. This institution 
rendered great educational service to Russia 
by its excellent symphony concerts, conducted 
by Balakirev on less conservative lines than 
those of the Imperial Musical Society. At 
these concerts, works by Borodin, Cui, Mous- 
sorgsky and, later on, by Glazounov and 
Liadov, were given for the first time. The 
school exists no longer. Balakirev also con- 
ducted performances at Prague of Glinka’s 
operas in 1866 and 1867. In 1869 he reached 
the climax of his musical career, being ap- 
pointed director of the Imperial Chapel and 
conductor of the imperial Russian Musical 
Society. Balakirev’s programmes were the 
most eclectic imaginable. It was one of his 
chief merits that, while devoted to the interests 
of his compatriots, he used these high positions 
for the propagation of the best music, without 
distinction of school or nationality. For many 
years he led a secluded life. As with Gogol, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoi, mysticism claimed 
Balakirev in middle age. Occasionally he was 
heard at a charity concert, for he was reckoned 
a fine pianist, even in the land which produced 
the two Rubinsteins. 
ComposiITions.—Balakirev’s output, though 
remarkable, is not great in quantity. As a 
composer he stands in close relationship to 
Glinka. He has the same lyrical sentiment, 
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the same poetical sensibility ; but more passion 
and a greater command of technical resources. 

A series of songs published between 1858 
and 1860 displays the exquisite and finished 
quality of his workmanship. He touches every 
chord of passion and tenderness. A book of 
‘ Ten Songs,’ published later, has not the ardour 
and fascination of the earlier collection, al- 
though it contains some graceful and vocal 
examples. Balakirev has added some new 
elements to Russian song and given a variety 
and independence to his accompaniments not 
to be found in any of his predecessors ; his two 
collections of National Songs are the best that 
have been made. 

Balakirev appended no definite programme 
to his first orchestral works, although Stassov 
unhesitatingly placed them in the category of 

‘ programme music.” The ‘Overture on Russian 
Themes ’ (1858) is built on three folk-songs, one 
of which (‘In the fields stood a birch-tree ’) 
reappeared twenty years later as the chief 
subject of the finale of Tchaikovsky’s fourth 
symphony. In 1867 he wrote a companion 
work, the ‘ Overture on Czech Themes.’ A 
third ‘ Overture on Spanish Themes,’ rewritten 
and published in 1869, actually dates from 
1857. Balakirev gave the following account of 
this work : 


‘The first theme is my own, written in the oriental 
style, in accordance with the programme which de- 
picts the struggle between the Moors and the Spaniards 
and the victory of the latter with the help of the auto 
da fé of the Inquisition. The second theme is the 
original one of the Spanish March, given to me by 
Glinka when I wastwenty. Just before his departure 
for Berlin, where he died, Glinka proposed that I 
should write an overture on this theme. But he did 
not suggest the programme, which is entirely of ny 
own invention.’ 


In all Russian music there is nothing more 
brilliant and piquant then the orchestration of 
the chivalric march which closes this overture. 
These three works show how greatly Balakirev 
was attracted by the ethnographical side of 
music. Not in Russia only, but in other lands, 
it is the intimate melody of race which appealed 
to him most directly. The fascination of the 
East is reflected in Balakirev’s fantasia for 
pianoforte ‘Islamey,’ and still more in the 
symphonic poem ‘Tamara.’ This work is 
programme music of a highly coloured descrip- 
tion, scored in the style of Berlioz. The over- 
ture and entr’actes to ‘ King Lear,’ a pictur- 
esque commentary on the Shakespearian 
tragedy, dates from 1861. The symphonic 
poem ‘ Russ’ (old Slavonic form of Russia) 
was composed in 1862 for the 1000th anniver- 
sary of the Russian nation. It is an orchestral 
epic, built upon three national melodies, each 
of which characterises a particular period in 
Russian history, while the finale, it is said, 
breathes a prayer for the future welfare of the 
country. Balakirev wrote but one symphony 


| in the strict sense of the word. This work was 
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first heard in England at the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts of 1901. 
The following is a complete list of his works : 


ORCHESTRAL 


1. Overture on the theme of a|5. Symphony. 
Spanish March. 6 Overture, ‘ King Lear.’ 
2. ‘ Russia,’ Symphonic Poem. |7. Overture to Lvov’s opera ‘ An- 
8. Overture on three Russian dine,’ orchestrated by Bala- 
Themes. kirev. 
4, ‘ Tamara,’ Symphonic Poem. 
VOCAL 
1. 20 Songs. 3. A collection of Folk-songs. 
2. 10 Songs. 4. 30 National Songs. 


PIANOFORTE 


3 Scherzos, 6 mazurkas, 3 nocturnes, 4 waltzes, ‘Islamey ’ Oriental 
fantasia, Spanish serenade on themes given by Glinka, miscellaneous 
pieces, and transcription of Berlioz’s overtures, ‘ La Fuite en Egypte,’ 

_ the cavatina from Beethoven’s quartet op. (130, Glinka’s ‘ Lark,’ 
Glinka’s ‘ Komarinskaya,’ and a fantasia on ‘Life for the Tsar.’ 


R. N. 

BALALAIKA, a form of guitar with a 
triangular or sometimes slightly rounded body. 
The neck is fretted, and it has generally three 
gut strings tuned @’, e’, e’, but tunings in fifths 
are also used. It is Tartar in origin, and now 
very popular with the Russian peasants as an 
accompaniment to their songs and dances. 
The instruments are made in various sizes, the 
largest being rested upon the ground. A few 
years ago a Balalaika Band visited this country. 
(See PLATE XXIII. No. 3.) F. W. G. 

BALANCE, another name for pincé; an 
agrément of the French school. (See ORNA- 
MENTS.) Ban. 

BALANCEMENT, the name of a French 
agrément, also called BEBUNG (q.v.). (See also 
ORNAMENTS.) BBY 

BALBI, Lopovico (b. Venice, c. middle of 
16th cent.; d. Venice, before Dec. 15, 1604), 
church musician and composer. 

He was a pupil of Costanzo Porta, a monk of 
the Minorite order, singer in the choir of St. 
Mark’s, c. 1570, subsequently in the cathedral 
of Verona. About 1578, he became maestro 
di cappella at the Frari in Venice, and was 
appointed in 1585 to the church of St. Antonio 
in Padua, retaining the post till 1591 when he 
retired to the convent of his order in Venice. 
His published works are : 


1570, First Book of Madrigals (25 B) 5 1578, Ecclesiasticarum 
cautionum, 4 v. ; 1580, Miss 4, a 5 v.; 1586, Capricci, a 6 Vv. (21); 
1587, Graduale and Autiphonarium ; 11589, Musicale Essercitio, 5 
v. (27 madrigals in which Balbi used the upper voice of various 
well-known examples by other composers; 1595, Missx 5, a 5; 
1605, masses and motets with a Te Deum, a8 v.; 1606, Ecclesiastici 
concentus, bk, i. compositions with and without accompaniment ; 
1609, Completorium, al2v. 


Besides these Q.-L. enumerates motets and 
masses in the libraries of Breslau, Leipzig and 
Munich. One 7-part and four 8-part motets by 
him are printed in BopENScHATZ’S Florilegium 
Portense, pt. 2. M. 
BALDASSARRI, BrenErperro (18th cent.), 
an eminent Italian singer, who sang the tenor 
part of Timante in Handel’s opera ‘ Floridante,’ 
at its first and succeeding performances in 1721. 
He appeared also in Bononcini’s ‘ Crispo,’ and 
other pieces, in the next year. He had already 
sung in ‘ Numitor’ by Porta, and other operas, 
with Durastanti and her companions of the old 
troupe. J. M. 
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BALDENECKER, Nicoravs (b. Mayence, 
1782), first violin at the Frankfort theatre from 
1803-51, and joint-founder with Schelble of the 
amateur concerts which resulted in the famous 
Cacilien- Verein of that city. He was a member 
of an extensive family of musicians. 

BALDI (18th cent.), a counter-tenor singer, 
who sang in London in operas of Handel, 
Bononcini and others, from 1725-28. 

In the first year he sang in ‘ Elisa’ 
Leonardo Vinci’s 
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and 
* Elpidia,’ replacing Pacini in 
the latter, who previously sang in it. In 1726 
he appeared in Handel’s ‘ Alessandro,’ ‘ Ottone’ 
and ‘Scipione’; in 1727 in ‘ Admeto’ and 
‘Riccardo,’ as well as in Bononcini’s ‘ Astia- 
natte’; and in 1728 he sang in ‘ Tolomeo,’ 
‘ Siroe ’ and ‘ Radamisto,’—all by Handel. He 
seems to have been an excellent and useful 
artist, only eclipsed by the great Senesino, who 
monopolised the leading parts. J. M. 

BALDWIN, Joun (d. 1615), for some part 
of his life ‘a singing man of Windsor,’ but was 
admitted a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 
1594 (Rimbault, Cheque Book). He is chiefly 
remembered as a ‘ celebrated copyist of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time ’ (Burney). The collection of 
virginal pieces in Lady Neville’s Book was 
copied out by him, while some parts of the 
Forrest-Heyther song-books in the library of 
the Music School at Oxford (now in the Bodl. 
Lib.) are in his hand. These are all very 
beautifully done. His most important con- 
tribution, however, is a MS. book which was 
evidently kept for his own use, and which was 
written out by him at various times between 
1581 and 1606. This isin the Roy. Lib. (B.M.), 
and is really a commonplace book containing 
extracts, and, in some cases, complete works 
by a variety of composers (some of whom 
would be otherwise unknown). ‘These are all 
copied out in short score, and in particular 
many works by Byrd, as well as an interesting 
motet by Henry VIII. (‘Quam pulchra es’), 
are thus preserved. There are also a few 
lessons on descant by Giles and others, while 
at the end is a long and rather awkward 
rhyme in alliterative couplets which mentions 
by name and reputation most of the composers 
whose works are in the book. Byrd is praised 
at great length, while the book itself is described 
as follows : 


‘A store-housse of treasure this booke may be saiede 
Of songes most excelente and the beste that is made, 
Collected and chosen out of the best antours 
Both stranger and English borne, whiche be the 

best makers 
And skilfulst in musicke. .. .” 


The following anthems, motets, etc., of 
his own composition are copied out in the 
book : 


A Browninge of three voices. 
A fancie upon a grounde (a 8). 
Agnus Dei (a 2). 
‘Behold how good and joyful’ (a 3). 
‘Cuckow as me walked’ (a 2). (Founded on the interval 
of the cuckoo’s call.) 
‘Tf reason did rule’ (a 3). 
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‘In manus tuas.’ 
In nomine (1) (a 5). 
In nomine (2) (a 4). 
‘In the merie monthe of Maye’ (a 3). 
‘O Lord who shall dwell’ (a 3). 

*O Lux’ (a 3) . 

‘Save me, O God’ (a 3). 

‘Sermone blando angelus.’ 

‘Spes mea.’ 

*Ut re mi fa’ (a 2). 

Upon the plainsong (a 3). 


(Canon.) 


The two compositions below are at Ch. Ch. 
(979-83) : 

‘Pater Noster’ and ‘ Redeme me.’ 

‘These partbooks (the tenor book is wanting) 
also contain a 3-part’ fancy by Baldwin, as 
well as the ‘Cuckow as me walked’ included 
in the list above. 

Q.-L. also mentions a Magnificat in the choir 
books at Eton. J. Me. 

BALELLI, an Italian basso engaged at the 
opera in London towards the end of the 18th 
century. 

In 1787 he sang in ‘ Giulio Cesare in Egitto,’ 
a pasticcio, the music selected by Arnold from 
various works of Handel; and in the ‘ Re 
Teodoro,’ a comic opera of Paisiello. In 1788 
he appeared in Sarti’s ‘ Giulio Sabino’; and 
the next year in Cherubini’s ‘ Ifigenia,’ and in 
operas both comic and serious by Tarchi. 

J. M. 

BALFE, Micuart Wixx1AM (b. Dublin, May 
15, 1808; d. Oct. 20, 1870), composer of 
English operas, and an important figure in the 
musical life of his day. 

When he was two years old his family re- 
moved to Wexford, and he soon began to take 
lessons on the violin from the bandmaster of 
the Cavan militia (Joseph Halliday), after 
which, in 1814, he was placed under a Mr. 
Meadows. William Balfe, the father, was a 
dancing-master, and Michael’s first appearance 
as a musician was in the capacity of violinist 
for the dancing-class, during the season 1814-15. 
At the age of seven he was able to score for a 
band a polacca composed by himself. His 
father now placed him under O’Rourke (after- 
wards known in London as RooKE), who 
brought him out as a violinist in June 1817. 
In that year he composed a ballad, ‘ Young 
Fanny,’ afterwards sung by Madame Vestris in 
the comedy of ‘ Paul Pry,’ under the title of 
“The Lover’s Mistake.” On Jan. 6, 1823, his 
father died, and he came to London as an 
articled pupil of Charles Edward Horn, the 
singer; he gained considerable credit by his 
performance of violin solos at the so-called 
oratorios. He was then engaged in the orchestra 
at Drury Lane, and when T. Cooke, the director, 
had to appear on the stage (which was some- 
times the case in the important musical pieces), 
he led the band. At this period he took lessons 
in composition from C. F. Horn, organist of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and father of his 
former teacher. About this time he tried his 
fortune on the operatic stage, and appeared at 
Norwich in a garbled version of ‘ Der Frei- 
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schiitz’: he failed, but in 1825 he met with a 
patron, Count Mazzara, whom he accompanied 
to Italy, being introduced to Cherubini on the 
way. At Rome he was located in the house of 
his patron, studying in a desultory manner with 
Paér; he was afterwards sent to Milan, where 
he studied counterpoint under Federici, and 
singing under Filippo Galli. Here he made his 
first public essay as a dramatic composer by 
writing the music to a ballet entitled ‘ La 
Pérouse,’ the melody and instrumentation in 
which created a favourable sensation. He was 
now in his 20th year. Visiting Paris, he was 
introduced to Rossini, then director of the 
Italian Opera; the maestro was not slow to 
perceive his talent, and offered him an engage- 
ment for three years as principal baritone, on 
condition that he should take a course of pre- 
paratory lessons from Bordogni. He made his 
first appearance at the close of 1827, as Figaro 
in the ‘ Barhiere,’ with decided success. At 
the close of his Paris engagement, which was 
curtailed by his ill-health, he returned to Italy, 
and was welcomed by a new patron, the Count 
Sampieri of Bologna. In the carnival season 
of 1829-30 he was principal baritone at Palermo, 
and here produced his first complete opera, 
‘I Rivali di se stessi,’ written in the short space 
of 20 days. At Milan, he was engaged to sing 
with Malibran at La Scala. At Bergamo he 
met Mlle. Lina Rosa, a Hungarian singer, whom 
he married. He continued to sing on the stage 
in Italy until the spring of 1833, when he came 
to London, and appeared at several public and 
private concerts. 

Balfe’s career as a writer of English operas 
began in 1835, when he produced the ‘ Siege of 
Rochelle’ at Drury Lane (Oct. 29), with dis- 
tinguished success. It was played for more 
than three months without intermission, and 
completely established the composer’s fame, 
‘The Maid of Artois’ came out on May 27, 
1836, its success heightened by the exquisite 
singing of Malibran. In the autumn of this 
year Balfe appeared as a singer at Drury Lane. 
He sang the part of Papageno in the first per- 
formance of ‘ Die Zauberfléte ’ in English, Mar. 
10, 1838. ° Falstaff,’ produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, was the first Italian opera written for 
that establishment by an English composer 
since Arne’s ‘ Olimpiade.’ In 1839, after a 
successful tour in Ireland, he was much on the 
boards, playing Farinelli in Barnett’s opera of 
that name at Drury Lane, and in an English 
version of Ricci’s ‘Scaramuccia’ at the Lyceum. 
On Mar. 9, 1841, he entered the field as manager 
of the Lyceum, and produced his ‘ Keolanthe’ 
for the opening night, with Madame Balfe in 
the principal character ; but the enterprise was 
not successful. 

Balfe now migrated to Paris, where his talent 
was recognised, and Scribe and St. George 
furnished him with the dramatic poems of ‘ Le 
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Puits d’amour’ (1843, performed in London 
under the title of ‘ Geraldine ’), and ‘ Les Quatre 
fils d’Aymon ’ (1844, known here as ‘ The Castle 
of Aymon’), both given at the Opéra-Comique. 
While thus maintaining his position before the 
most fastidious audience of Europe, Balfe re- 
turned en passant to England, and produced 
the most successful of all his works, ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl’ (Nov. 27, 1843). This opera 
was translated into German, Italian and French. 
In 1845 he wrote ‘ L’Etoile de Seville ’ for the 
Académie Royale, in the course of the rehearsals 
of which he was called to London to arrange his 
engagement as conductor of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, which office he filled from the secession 
of Costa to the closing of the establishment in 
1852. In 1849 he went to Berlin to reproduce 
some of his operas, when the King offered him 
the decoration of the Prussian Eagle, which, as 
a British subject, he was unable to accept. 
Between this year and 1852 Balfe had under- 
taken to conduct a series of National Concerts 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre: several important 
works were produced in the course of the enter- 
prise, which did not, however, meet with 
success. 

At the close of 1852 Balfe visited St. Peters- 
burg with letters of introduction from the 
Prince of Prussia, where he was received with 
all kinds of distinction. Besides popular de- 
monstrations and imperial favour, he realised 
more money in less time than at any other 
period. The expedition to Trieste, where his 
next work, ‘ Pittore e Duca,’ was given during 
the Carnival of 1856, with such success as the 
failure of his prima donna could permit, brings 
us to his return to England. It was not till 
1882 that ‘ Pittore e Duca’ was given in 
London, where it was produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre by the Carl Rosa Company, 
as ‘ Moro.’ 

In the year after his return Balfe- brought 
out his daughter Victoire (afterwards married 
to Sir John Crampton, and subsequently to the 
Duke de Frias) as a singer at the Italian opera 
at the Lyceum ; and his next work, ‘ The Rose 
of Castile,’ was produced by the English com- 
pany also at this theatre on Oct. 29, 1857. 

In Dec. 1869 the French version of his 
‘Bohemian Girl’ was produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique of Paris under the title of ‘ La Bohé- 
mienne,’ for which the composer wrote several 
additional pieces, besides recasting and extend- 
ing the work into five acts. The success attend- 
ing this revival procured him the twofold honour 
of being made Chevalier dela Légion d’Honneur 
by the Emperor of the French, and Commander 
of the Order of Carlos III. by the Regent of 
Spain. 

In 1864 Balfe retired into the country, be- 
came the proprietor of a small landed property 
in Hertfordshire, called Rowney Abbey, and 
turned gentleman farmer. Here he amused 
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himself with agriculture and music, making 
occasional visits to Paris. He had several 
severe attacks of bronchitis, which eventually 
proved fatal. He was buried at Kensal Green, 
and a tablet with a medallion portrait was un- 
veiled in Westminster Abbey, Oct. 20, 1882. 
Mme. Balfe died on June 8, 1888. 

On Sept. 25, 1874, a statue to his memory, 
by a Belgian artist, Mallempré, was placed in 
the vestibule of Drury Lane, the scene of so 
many of his triumphs. 

Balfe’s miscellaneous pieces are numerous, 
including the operetta of ‘ The Sleeping Queen,’ 
performed at the Gallery of Illustration ; three 
cantatas—‘ Mazeppa,’ performed in London, 
and two others composed at Paris and Bologna. 
Many of his ballads still retain a certain popu- 
larity, and ‘The Bohemian Girl’ holds its place 
in the repertory of provincial opera companies. 
His chief asset as a composer was a gift of facile 
melody, and his personal career as a singer 
gave him a sure instinct in securing simple 
vocal effect. (Imp. Dict. Univ. Biog.; Kenney’s 
Memoir, 1875.) 

E. F. R.; many corr. from D.N.B., etc. 

The following is a list of Balfe’s principal 
operas with dates of production : 


I Rivali di se stessi, Palermo 1829-30. 

Un Avvertimento ai gelosi, Pavia. 

Enrico Quarto, Milan. 

Siege of Rochelle, Drury Lane, Oct 29, 1835. 

Maid of Artois, Drury Lane, May 27, 1836. 

Catherine Grey, Drury Lane, 1837. 

Joan of Arc, Drury Lane, 1837, 

Diadeste, Drury Lane, May 1838. 

Falstaff, Her Majesty’s Theatre, July 19, 1838. 
Keolanthe, Lyceum, Mar. 9, 1841. 

Le Puits d’amour (Geraldine), Opéra-Comique, Paris, 1843. 
Les Quatres Fils d’Aymon, Opéra-Comique, Paris, 1844. 
The Bohemian Girl, Drury Lane, Nov. 27, 1843 
Daughter of St. Mark, Drury Lane, 1844. 

The Enchantress, Drury Lane, 1844. 

L’fitoile de Seville, composed for Académie Royale, 1845, 
The Bondman, Drury Lane, Dec. 1846. 

The Devil’s in it, Surrey Theatre, 1847. 
The Maid of Honour, Covent Garden, 1847. 
same subject as Flotow’s ‘ Martha.’) 

Sicilian Bride, Drury Lane, 1852. 

Pittore e duca, Trieste, 1856. (Given as Moro by Carl Rosa Co. 
in 1882.) 

The Rose of Castile, Lyceum, Oct. 29, 1857. 

Satanella, Lyceum, 1858. 


(This opera is on the 


Bianca, 1860. 

The Puritan’s Daughter, 1861. 

The Armourer of Nantes, Feb. 1863. 

Blanche de Nevers, Nov. 1863. 

Il Talismano (The Knight of the Leopard), Drury Lane, Jan. 
11, 1874. 


BALFOUR, Henry Lucas (b. Battersea, 
London, Oct. 28, 1859), organist and choral 
conductor. 

Balfour was a scholar of the National Train- 
ing School of Music, 1876-82, the precursor of 
the R.C.M. ‘There he studied under Sullivan, 
Stainer and others, and afterwards went to 
Leipzig for further study. He held organ 
appointments at Croydon, 1872-1902, and also 
conducted the Croydon Philharmonic Society 
and other choral societies. In 1895 he was 
appointed organist to the Royal Choral Society, 
and his work both as organist at the Albert 
Hall concerts and as assistant chorus-master 
during 27 years gave proof of his thorough 
musicianship. On the retirement of Sir 
Frederick Bridge, Balfour was appointed to 
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succeed him as general conductor to the Royal 
Choral Society, guest conductors being invited 
to produce special works. In 1902 he had 
obtained the appointment of organist to the 
important church of Holy Trinity, Sloane St., 
where he has maintained the high traditions 
of the musical service inherited from dis- 
tinguished predecessors. He still (1926) holds 
that appointment. C. 
BALFOUR-GARDINER, see GARDINER. 
BALINO, ANNIBALE Pio, see FABRI. 
BALIUS Y VILA, Jatme (d. Cordoba, Nov. 
3, 1822), a Spanish church musician and com- 
poser who held the appointment of maestro 
de capilla at Gerona, Cordoba and Madrid 
(Church of the Incarnation). His works, in 
MS., are preserved in the cathedrals of Cordoba, 
Malaga, Valencia, Barcelona; and also in the 
library of the Escurial. Three rondos and a 
sonata for cembalo are in the Biblioteca de la 
Diputacié, at Barcelona (Pedrell collection). 
Aly DB AMS 
BALLABENE, Grecortio (b. Rome, 1720; 
d. there, c. 1803), was considered one of the 
greatest contrapuntists and most imaginative 
vocal composers of the 18th century, capable 
of writing in the strict a cappella style of earlier 
times. He lived a very retired and studious 
life. In Sept. 1755 he applied for an appoint- 
ment at Macerata, and in 1778 for the place 
of maestro di cappella of the church of St. 
Anthony of Padua, and of St. Peter’s, Rome, 
but without success. In 1754 he was made a 
member of the Accademia dei Filarmonici at 
Bologna, and in 1781 he is mentioned as 
examiner of the Congregazione dei Musici at 
Rome. He was fifty years of age before any 
one but his closest friends had any knowledge 
of the important works coming from his pen. 
A German musician, Jos. Heiberger, living in 
Rome, was the first to publish (1774) a letter 
concerning the effect of Ballabene’s Mass in 
48 parts, divided into 12 choirs. The Abbé 
Santini had MS. copies (or autographs) of the 
following works by Ballabene: 1 ‘ Dixit,’ 16 
v.; 1 ‘ Dixit,’ 8 v.; masses and motets, 5 v. ; 
sequences of St. Augustine, and Amen, 4 v. 
The R.C.M. has a Magnificat for 4 choirs 
(Autogr.). "Vd. s 
BALLABILE (Ital.), from ballare, ‘to dance,’ 
a piece of music adapted for dancing. The term 
can be applied to any piece of dance music. 
Meyerbeer frequently uses it in his operas, e.g. 
in * Robert le Diable,’ where the three dances in 
the scene of the resurrection of the nuns in the 
third act are entitled in the score ‘1°. 2%, e 
3°. ballabile’; also in the fifth act of the 
‘Huguenots.’ More recently Hans von Biilow 
has given the title of ‘ Ballabili’ to the 
dance-numbers of his ‘ Carnevale di Milano,’ 
the individual dances being a polacca, a 
waltz, a polka, a quadrille, a mazurka, a 
tarantella and a galop. E. P. 
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BALLAD, from the Ital. ballata, ‘a dance,’ 
and that again from ballare, ‘ to dance.’ The 
form and application of the word have varied 
continually from age toage. In Italy a Balletta 
originally signified a song intended to be sung in 
dance measure, accompanied by or intermixed 
with dancing ; ‘ in the Crusca dictionary,’ says 
Burney, ‘ it is defined as Canzone, che si canta 
ballando ’—a song sung while dancing. ‘The 
old English ballads are pieces of narrative verse 
in stanzas, occasionally followed by an envoi or 
moral. Such are ‘ Chevy Chase,’ ‘ Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough and William of Cloudeslee,’ 
‘The Babes in the Wood’; and, to come to 
more modern times, such are ‘ Hozier’s Ghost ’ 
(Walpole’s favourite), Goldsmith’s ‘ Edwin and 
Angelina’ and Coleridge’s ‘ Dark Ladie.’ But 
the term has been used for almost every kind of 
verse—historical, narrative, satirical, political, 
religious, sentimental, etc. It is impossible to 
discover the earliest use of the word. 

In a MS. of the Cotton collection, said to be 

as ancient as the year 1326, mention is made of 
ballads and roundelays (Hawkins, Hist. of 
Music). John Shirley, who lived about 1440, 
made a collection of compositions by Chaucer, 
Lydgate and others, and one of the volumes, 
now in the Ashmolean collection, is entitled 
‘A Boke cleped the abstracte brevyaire, compyled of 
diverse balades, roundels, . .. collected by John 
Shirley.’ 
In the devices used at the coronation of Henry 
VI. (Dee. 17, 1431) the king was portrayed in 
three several ways, each ‘ with a ballad’ (Sharon 
Turner). Coverdale’s Bible, printed in 15365, 
contains the word as the title of the Song of 
Solomon—‘ Salomon’s Balettes called Cantica 
Canticorum.’ 

Ballad-making was a fashionable amusement 
in the reign of Henry VIII., who was himself 
renowned for “ setting of songes and makyng of 
ballettes.” A composition attributed to him, 
and called ‘The Kynges Ballade’ (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 5665), became very popular. It was 
mentioned in The Complainte of Scotland, pub- 
lished in 1548, and also made the subject of a 
sermon preached in the presence of Edward VI. 
by Bishop Latimer, who enlarged on the advan- 
tages of ‘ Passetyme with good companye,’ 
Amongst Henry’s effects after his decease, 
mention is made of ‘ songes and ballades.’ In 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign ballads and ballad- 
singers came into disrepute, and were made the 
subject of repressive legislation. ‘ Musicians 
held ballads in contempt, and great poets rarely 
wrote in ballad metre.’ 

Morley, in his Plaine and easie introduction 
to Practical Musicke, 1597, says, after speaking 
of Vilanelle, 


‘ there is another kind more light than this which they 
tearm Ballete or daunces, and are songs which being 
sung to a dittie may likewise be danced, these and 


1 Ballata=a dancing piece, as suonata, a sounding piece and 
Cantata, a singing piece. wk ’ 
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other light kinds of musicke are by a general name 
called aires.’ 

Such were the songs to which Bonny Boots 
(q.v.) both * tooted it ’ and ‘ footed it.” In 1636 
Butler published The Principles of Musicke, and 
in that work spoke of 

‘the infinite multitude of Ballads set to sundry 


pleasant and delightful tunes by cunning and witty 
composers, with country dances fitted unto them.’ 


After this the title became common. 

The music of many real old ballads has sur- 
vived, for which the reader may be referred to 
Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, or 
the new edition, Old English Popular Music, 
edited by H. E. Wooldridge. ‘Chevy Chase’ 
appears to have been sung to three different 
melodies. One of these, ‘ The hunt is up,’ was 


a favourite popular air, of which we give the 
notes— 


This old tune was otherwise employed. In 
1537 information was sent to the Council 
against John Hogon, who, ‘ with a crowd or a 
fyddyll,’ sang a song with a political point to 
the tune ‘ The hunt is up.’ ‘ If a man,’ says 
Fletcher of Saltoun, ‘ were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who should 
make the laws of a nation.’ ‘ LILLIBURLERO’ 
(q.v.) is a striking proof of the truth of Saltoun’s 
remark, since it helped to turn James II. out of 
Treland. ‘ Malbrouck,’ the ‘ Marseillaise’ and 
the ‘ Wacht am Rhein’ are other instances of 
ballads which have had great political influence. 

Ballads have sunk from their ancient high 
estate. Writing in 1802 Dr. Burney said : 

‘A ballad is a mean and trifling song such as is gener- 

ally sung in the streets. In the new French Hncyclo- 
pédie we are told that we English dance and sing 
our ballads at the same time. We have often heard 
ballads sung and seen country dances danced; but 
never at the same time, if there was a fiddle to be had. 
The movement of our country dances is too rapid for 
the utterance of words. The English ballad has long 
been detached from dancing, and, since the old trans- 
lation of the Bible, been confined to a lower order of 
song. 
Notwithstanding the opinion of Dr. Burney the 
fact remains incontrovertible that the majority 
of our old ballad tunes are dance tunes, and 
owe their preservation and identification to 
that circumstance alone—the words of old 
ballads being generally found without the music 
but with the name of the tune attached; the 
latter have thus been traced in various collec- 
tions of old dance music. The quotation already 
made from Butler shows that the use of vocal 
ballads as dance tunes implied in the name had 
survived as late as the reign of Charles I. 

The term ‘ ballad’ is used loosely by modern 
poets and almost indiscriminately by modern 
composers both in vocal and instrumental 
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music. Besides the many ballads among 
Schubert’s songs, those of Zumsteeg and Carl 
Loewe may be referred to as having helped to 
fix the type of German ballad that reached its 
ultimate perfection in Brahms. In nearly all 
these instances the narrative idea is present, 
and the connexion of the word with the dance is 
more and more lost sight of. ‘Choral ballads’ 
are, generally speaking, musical settings for 
voices generally with orchestra of poems that 
would naturally be described as ballads ; Stan- 
ford’s setting of Tennyson’s ‘ The Revenge ’ is 
a typical and successful example. <‘ Orchestral 
ballads,’ specimens of which have been fairly 
abundant in recent days, are very often named 
from some well-known poem, of which they 
give instrumental illustration. Such are Somer- 
vell’s * Helen of Kirkconnel,’ MacCunn’s ‘ Ship 
o’ the Fiend’ and many others. 

The four famous examples of ‘ Pianoforte 
ballades ’ by Chopin have the same rhythm of 
six-four or six-eight time ; but beyond this it 
would be difficult to obtain any musical defini- 
tion, and even this rhythmic feature is as often 
as not disregarded by other composers. Of the 
four ballades of Brahms, op. 10, one only is in 
six-eight time throughout. Liszt has written 
two ballades for piano solo. Vieuxtemps’ 
‘ Ballade and Polonaise ’ is one of the favourite 
pieces in the violin repertory, and from these 
comes the practice of applying the title to any 
piece of no very defined form but having a 
certain romantic feeling. 

The word * ballad,’ as applied to certain kinds 
of modern English songs, implies a composition 
of the slightest possible degree of musical value 
nearly always set to three verses (neither more 
nor less) of conventional doggerel. ‘ Ballad 
Concerts’ are carried on for the purpose of 
bringing such things before the notice of the 
public, although their programmes do not con- 
sist exclusively of what are sometimes called 
‘ shop-songs.’ Ww. H. C.; addns. M., etc. 

BALLAD OPERA, a species of stage pro- 
duction, which, although peculiar to this 
country, nevertheless has certain features in 
common with early comic opera in France, 
Germany and Italy; indeed, it was Charles 
Coffey’s ‘ The Devil to Pay,’ a ballad opera of 
1728, which, appearing in Germany about 
twenty years later as ‘ Der Teufel ist los,’ was 
mainly responsible for the establishment of the 
‘Singspiel’ tradition in that country. These 
operas are differentiated from opera in general 
in that the method of their composition was 
never considered sufficiently dignified to apply 
as a process for grand opera ; and from comic 
opera proper by the fact that the dialogue 
was always spoken, and that the words of 
the lyrics were usually fitted to existing music. 
At first, as the name implies, the lyrics were 
adapted to English, Scotch or Jrish ballad 
tunes of varying antiquity, but sometimes to 
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familiar tunes by English composers such as 
Locke, Purcell, or Eccles, and, on occasions, to 
tunes which were written and were popular 
about the time of production. Nursery-rhyme 
tunes were even employed, and, in at least one 
case, ‘a puppet-show Trumpet tune.’ The 
ballad tunes used can generally be traced in 
either Playford’s Dancing Master, D’Urfey’s 
Pills to purge Melancholy, Allan Ramsay’s 
Tea-Table Miscellany, Thomson’s Orpheus 
Caledonicus, or in Watt’s Musical Miscellany. 
Sometimes French tunes were used (notably in 
the case of ‘ Polly’); while Handel and certain 
Italian composers, such as Geminiani, Corelli, 
and the Scarlattis, were also called upon for 
their minuets, sarabandes, and the like. 
When none of these were available or appro- 
priate, some living composer supplied the 
music for an odd song or so; Henry Carey and 
Pepusch were thus employed, although an 
obscure musician, called Seedo, would seem 
to have done most of this occasional work. In 
the later ballad operas, when the surface strata 
of folk-song had been apparently exhausted, 
this last method began to obtain much more 
frequently, and it is at this stage of their 
evolution that they definitely anticipate the 
only type of native operatic production which 
has been convincingly popular in this country ; 
namely, that having a comic or even farcical 
libretto, with the dialogue spoken, and the 
musical numbers separate, and chiefly existing 
as a comment on the stage situation at the 
moment. 

The majority of these operas were produced 
at The Haymarket or the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; but, in some cases, such as that of 
Thomas Walker’s ‘ Quaker’s Opera,’ they were 
acted at theatrical booths in Bartholomew Fair. 

The success of John Gay’s famous ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera ’ may fairly claim to have brought about 
the long series of ballad operas which followed 
from 1728 to about 1735. On Pope’s authority, 
the author is said to have been influenced by 
a remark of Swift to the effect that a ‘ New- 
gate pastoral might make . . . an odd pretty 
sort of thing.’ Gay no doubt realised this, 
but sought also to satirise, firstly, the Whig 
politicians then in power, and, secondly, the 
prevailing absurdities of Italian opera. Thus 
Walpole, in the person of Captain Macheath, 
is deliberately caricatured as a convivial and 
amorous highwayman, while the Italian pro- 
ducers and the foolish rivalries of the prime 
donne are referred to in the preliminary con- 
versation between the Beggar and the Player : 

‘I have introduced the similes that are in all your 
celebrated operas: the swallow, the moth, the bee, 
the ship, the flower, etc. Besides, I have a Prison 
Scene, which the ladies always reckon charmingly 
pathetic. As to the parts, I have observed such 


nice impartiality to our two ladies that it is im- 
possible for either of them to take offence.’ 


Other ballad operas which followed kept up 
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this hostile and satirical attitude towards the 
Italian productions. Thus Fielding, in his . 
‘Intriguing Chambermaid’ refers to ‘the 
barbarity of the town... who sacrifice 
(their) own native Entertainments to a wanton 
affected Fondness for foreign Musick,’ while a 
certain character in J. Ralph’s ‘ Harlequin’s 
Opera’ openly condemns the Italians for their 
‘squeaking Recitatives, paltry Eunuchs... 
and trills of insignificant, outlandish Vowels,’ 
and maintains ‘ there is not a Country Parish 
Clerk, that has twang’d a couple of Staves 
thro’ his Nose every Sunday ... but knows 
more of true Musick than... all your 
Senesinos put together.’ 

In any case, the ballad operas were ex- 
tremely successful, and their satirical refer- 
ences in this respect were received so sym- 
pathetically by the town, that Handel and 
Bononcini were scarcely able to keep Italian 
opera afloat. Oppressed as the Londoners 
were with the bombastic heroics of the Italians, 
the sudden appearance of gaolers, receivers, 
informers, pickpockets, highwaymen, and all 
the familiar corruptions of Newgate on an 


English stage was bound to be successful. 


‘The Beggar’s Opera’ ran for sixty-three 
nights (at that time an easy record), and was 
performed at all the principal towns in Great 
Britain, and even in Minorca. Hogarth pub- 
lished several engravings referring to it, songs 
and scenes from the opera were painted on 
fans, while the dress worn by Miss Lavinia 
Fenton (who acted the Polly of the first 
production) was adopted as a fashion model by 
all the ladies in the Town. It was at first 
refused by Colley Cibber, but then accepted by 
John Rich for performance at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where, with Gay, he made so much 
money that it was popularly said that the 
opera ‘made Rich gay and Gay rich.’ (See 
BEGGAR’S OPERA.) 

Actually, in point of time, ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd’? of Allan Ramsay, which appeared 
three years before, must take place as the first 
ballad opera. This was a pastoral play with 
the lyrics adapted to well-known Scotch tunes. 
It is possible that Gay was directly indebted to 
it, and, indeed, if we consider Swift’s remark 
seriously, it will be realised that ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera’ only adds the ‘ Newgate’ element to 
the ‘ pastoral’ of Ramsay. Even this New- 
gate element itself can be traced back to a play 
which appeared in 1725 as ‘The Prison 
Breaker.’ This is written round the story of 
one of Jack Sheppard’s famous escapes from 
Newgate, and was used by Thomas Walker (the 
original Macheath of Gay’s opera) as the basis 
for his ‘ Quaker’s Opera,’ which closely re- 
sembles ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ in its atmo- 
sphere and main situations. Ramsay’s opera 
was revived later (in 1731) as ‘ Patie and 
Peggy,’ with the dialect of Ramsay ‘ trans- 
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lated’ into English couplets by Theophilus 
Cibber. This was sufficiently successful to 
embolden a certain Mr. Mitchell to bring out 
his ‘Highland Fair’ in which the music also 
consists ‘wholly of Scotch tunes.’ Besides 
Gay, and others already mentioned, the most 
notable ballad-opera writers were Colley Cibber 
and Henry Fielding. The latter was respon- 
sible for four in all, of which his ‘Mock Doctor,’ 
a clever adaptation of Moliére’s Le Médecin 
malgré lui, is perhaps the most interesting. 
The first ballad-opera craze came to an end 
about 1735, although a few were written after 
that date. In 1762, however, ‘Love in a 
Village’ (which was founded on ‘The Village 
Opera’ of 1729, and the one-act version called 
“The Chambermaid’ which came .out in the 
following year) appeared, and proved itself to 
be the beginning of a new series which per- 
sisted for some time. Here the evolution 
already hinted at in an earlier paragraph is 
almost brought about, as the tunes, although 
all constructed on the ballad model, are, in 
a large number of cases, entirely original. 
Among these operas, ‘ Midas,’ with the libretto 
written by an Irishman, Kane O’Hara, is fairly 
well known and is both clever and amusing. 
Below is a list of ballad-operas : 


1725. ‘The Gentle SL via (all Scotch 
tunes) . 5 - . Allan Ramsay. 
1728, ‘The Beggar's Opera’ 5 gloss : . John Gay. 
‘Penelope’ 2 . 4 z. : - John Mottley and 
Thomas Cooke, 
‘The Quaker's Opera’ F : ° - Thomas Walker. 
1729. ‘ Love in a Riddle’ 3 - Colley Cibber. 
‘Polly’ (sequel to ‘ Beggar’ 8 Opera *) . John Gay. 


‘The Beggar’s W edding’ : 
‘The Cobler’s Opera’ 
‘Flora’ or ‘Hob in the Well , 
‘The Lover’s Opera’ . 
* Moinus turn’d Fabulist’ 3 
‘The Patron’ . 3 . . . Thomas Odell. 
‘The Wedding’ 3 7 ; . Essex Hawker. 
*Damonand Phillida’ (an adaptation 

of ‘Love ina Riddle’). - 5 . Colley Cibber. 
‘The Village Opera’ é 5 . Charles Johnson. 

1730. ‘The Chamhermaid’ (a one-act version 

of ‘The Village Opera’) . : . Edward Phillips. 
‘The Fashionable Lady’ James Ralph. 
* Patie and Peggy’ (adaptation of * The 

Gentle Shepherd ’) ‘ : ° 
‘The Female Parson’ C 5 


- Charles Coffey. 

. Lacy Ryan. 

. John Hippisley. 

. W. R. Chetwood. 
. Ebenezer Forrest. 


. Theophilus Cibber. 
. Charles Coffey. 


‘Robin Hood y . (Anon.) 
1731. ‘ Silvia,’ or “The Country Burial’ . George Lillo. 
‘The Devil to Pay’. 5 é ° . Charles Coffey. 
‘The Jovial Crew’ . 5 5 5 . Altered from Richard 
Brome’s ‘Jovial 
Crew,’ 1641. 
‘The Generous Freemason’ . . . W. R. Chetwood. 


‘The Lottery ’ Henry Fielding. 
‘The Highland Fair’ (all Scotch tunes) Mitchell. 

‘The Amours of Billingsgate’ ae 

‘The Grub Street Opera’ ; 5 . (Revised version of 

*The Welsh Opera.’) 
‘The Welsh Opera’ Henry Fielding. 

1732. ‘The Mock Doctor’ (adapted ‘from 
Moliére’s Le Médecin malgré lui) 

‘The Devil of a Duke’ . M 

‘The Humours of the Court’ : 


. Henry Fielding. 
- Robert Drury. 
. (Not performed.) 


“Sequel to Flora’ . . John Hippisley. 


1733. ‘ Achilles’ . . John Gay. 
‘The Boarding School : . Charles Coffey. 
‘The Decoy’ . . H. Potter. 


‘The Lively Rake’ . 

‘The Mad Captain’ 

‘The Fancy’d Queen’ 
1734. ‘Don Quixote in England’ 


Edward Phillips, 
Robert Drury. 
Robert Drury. 
Henry Fielding. 


Ont See Meer 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


‘The Whim’ . ci (From the French.) 
‘ The Intriguing Chambermaid’ 4 Henry Fielding. 
1735, ‘Trick for Trick’ . 5 5 R. Fabian. 
‘The Virgin Unmask’d " 5 ' Henry Fielding. 
‘The Plot’ 5 5 4 . John Kelly (?). 
‘The Merry Cobler’ (sequel to ‘The 
Devilto Pay’) . : . . Charles Coffey. 


1736. ‘The Lover his own Rival’ . ‘ . Abraham Langford. 
1737, ‘The Coffee House’ - : . Rey. James Miller, 
1738. ‘The Disappointed Gallant’ . : . Adam Thompson. 
1739, ‘The Tanner of York’ (?). . ° ° 
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1739. ‘The Hospital for Fools’ (?) 

‘Britons, strike Home’ (?) . : 
1740. ‘The Preceptor’ . * William Hammond, 
1762. ‘Love in a Village’ (adaptation of 


‘The Village Opera’) . ;: . Isaac Bickerstaffe, 


followed by 
1767. ‘LoveinaCity’ . . 2 é . Isaac Bickerstaffe, 
‘Lionel and Clarissa’ , 5 - . Isaac Bickerstaffe. 
‘Midas’ . ; Fy - . Kane O’Hara, 


(and many ‘others. ) 


For a further discussion and a much more extensive list of 
Ballad Operas compiled under a wider definition of the species, see 
an article by George Tufts in The Musical Antiquar y, Jan. 
1913; also another by. W. Barclay Squire in the same magazine for 
Oct. 1910, giving a list of some 700 tunes used in these Operas. 


2 AES, 

BALLARD, a family of printers, who for 
more than 200 years virtually enjoyed the 
monopoly of printing music in France. Their 
types were made in 1540 by Guillaume Le Bé, 
father-in-law of the first Ballard, (1) Robert, 
and remained in use as late as 1750. The first 
patent was granted to Robert Ballard by Henri 
II: in Feb. 1552, and he and his brother-in-law 
Adrien Le Roy printed many tablatures for the 
lute and other music. Robert Ballard, having 
died in 1606,was followed by his widow, Lucréce 
Le Bé, and his son Pierre, who obtained a new 
patent in 1637.1 At that time the house rose 
to its greatest height both in privileges and 
position. Then came Pierre’s son Robert (2), 
who practised 1640-79, his widow and their 
son Christophe (d. 1715). Christophe was 
succeeded by his son Jean Baptiste Christophe 
(d. 1750), to whom a privilege had been 
granted in 1695. After 1750 the business 
was taken up by the widow and son, Christophe 
Jean Francois (d. 1765). The widow and son, 
Pierre Robert Christophe, of the last named 
continued to manage it till 1788. 

One of the earliest specimens of their art of 
printing is ‘Le Livre de tablature de guiterne 
d’Adrien Le Roy’ (1561), and ‘Les Psaumes 
de David mis en vers par Marot avec la 
musique’ (1562). Lully’s operas were printed 


able types, and afterwards from engraved 
copper-plates. 
Bipi.—GkrorcESs LEPREUX, Gallia typographica sie No. 1 to 


the Revwe des Bibliothéques), Scrie Parisienne, vol, pt. 1, pp. 
§3-100, Paris, 1911); Grande Encyclopédie, art. by Machi. BRENET. 


F. G.; corr. and addns. M. L. P. 
BALLARD, a distinguished lutenist, teacher 
of the lute, according to Jean Heroard’s Journal 
sur lU’enfance et la jeunesse de Louis XIII, of 
the future king, Louis XIII. He is probably 
the same as Robert Ballard, lute-player to 
Marie de Medicis and author of a lute-tablature 
printed 1611, now at the Bibliothéque Mazarine, 
Paris. He may also, possibly, be identified 
with the musician mentioned in Mersenne’s 

Harmonie universelle as ‘Monsieur Ballard.’ 


Brau.—H. Prunimbres, Le Ballet de cour en France avant Benserade 
et Lully; MICHEL BRENET, Notes sur Vhistoire du luth en France 
(Bocca, 1899. Extract from R.M.1. 5, 6). Wel Ps 


BALLERINA (Ital.), a female ballet-dancer. 
(See BALLET-DANCING.) 

BALLET-DANCING. A history of dancing 
would be an account of one of the most 


1 1639, Fétis. 
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primitive and universal human activities. It 
is a law of the human organism that every 
impression conveyed to the brain through the 
outer or inner senses tends to provoke a 
movement in some part of the body. Dancing 
in its simplest form is the outcome of feelings 
of joy, grief, excitement or anger. By attain- 
ing measure and rhythm it becomes a more 
satisfying and calming vent for emotion, and 
also a means of corporate self-expression. 
Dancing is found almost everywhere to play 
a chief part in the religious rites of primitive 
peoples; it continued to do so in the civilisa- 
tions of Egypt, Greece and Rome, and does 
so still in the countries of the East. As a 
social enjoyment, often closely connected 
with courtship and the manifestation of sexual 
attraction, it has taken shape in the popular 
and festal dances of different nations, while 
in antiquity war-dances, serving both as a 
drill to develop the muscles and a stimulus to 
the instinct of pugnacity, were widespread, 
and may be exemplified by the Pyrrhic dance 
of the Greeks. 

GREEK DANCE AND ROMAN PANTOMIME. — 
If we confine ourselves to dancing as a branch 
of art in Western countries our starting-point 
must be Greece, where philosophers and 
educators were agreed on its high value. 
From the testimony of Greek literature, and 
the mass of remains in sculpture, vase paint- 
ings and similar sources of information, we 
can see that, like all peoples, the Greeks 
knew originally a great variety of dances — 
religious, convivial and orgiastic, often of 
grotesque or even disgusting character. Such 
were the Cordax and Sikinnis, the rural 
Karpaia and the fighting Komastike. The 
real concern of the student of the art of 
dancing, however, is the evolution of a special 
ideal of grace and harmony in the sxsthetic 
consciousness of Athens. While the more 
archaic dances doubtless survived in the 
Choruses of the satiric and comic stage, by 
degrees in the tragic Choruses, in religious 
dances and processions, and in the dances 
commended by educators to the practice of 
youth a more dignified ideal prevailed. The 
highest idea of it is to be gained from the 
Parthenon frieze of Pheidias. There we 
perceive a succession of movements designed 
to express the natural harmonies of the human 
body. Not only in actual dancing, but in 
walking and riding, the greatest freedom, 
balance and grace of which human limbs are 
capable are here shown with an almost scientific 
precision. The same principle is at work 
throughout Greek sculpture of the classical 
epoch. A norm is thus set which, on account 
of the fixity of the human body, has acquired 
a permanent authority; to it we shall find 
the art of the dancer returning to renew its 
inspiration, whenever it has for any length of 
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time been diverted through social convention 
or some artificial ideal from its natural course. 

A step forward, particularly in the mimetic 
form of dancing, was taken in that peculiar 
adaptation of the Greek theatre at Rome 
called pantomime. The Roman pantomime, 
which came into being in the early years of 
the Empire, is a Greek tragedy shorn of its 
chorus, and of its dialogues between two or 
three actors. A single actor remains, who, 
instead of speaking his lines, has them chanted 
by a singer, while he himself performs the 
gestures and steps expressive of the story. 
According to tradition this practice originated 
with the tragedian Livius Andronicus, who 
thus divided his réle on an occasion when he 
was suffering from a failure of voice. The 
principal pantomimi of the Augustan age, 
Pylades and Bathyllus, acquired an enormous 
fame and popularity. The art was, however, 
decadent from its start; and its extreme 
lasciviousness and its connexion with gladia- 
torial sports (real executions and _ similar 
horrors were frequently portrayed on the 
Roman stage) made it an object of execration 
to the growing power of the Christian Church. 

Tue MippLe AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE, 
— There is considerable difficulty in tracing the 
history of dancing, as of most forms of dramatic 
art and entertainment in the Middle Ages. 
Dancing and pantomime had been frowned 
upon by the Fathers of the Church, because 
of their corrupt associations with paganism, 
but the dance could not be extirpated from 
popular life or from the diversions of the great. 
Popular religious festivals and processions 
were inevitably accompanied by dancing; the 
organisation of the elaborate religious Mystery 
plays gave scope for ballets, and the Dance 
of Death originated in a form of dramatic 
procession just as the wild courses of the 
Flagellants bore traces of the old orgiastic 
dances. There is, further, a good deal of 
evidence that dancing penetrated into the 
services of the Church. It is held by some 
writers that the Mozarabic Rite in Spain 
allowed a dance to tambourines; a Council 
of Narbonne in the 16th century has regula- 
tions showing that in that day dancing still 
prevailed in the churches of Languedoc; the 
seises, the choir-boys of Seville Cathedral, 
continue to dance before the Sacrament in 
the cathedral on Corpus Christi Day (see 
M.L. vol. ii. p. 10). A notable event in 
the annals of the Middle Ages was the so- 
called Ballet des Ardents, a Court Masque of 
the reign of Charles VI. of France, in which 
the shaggy costumes of savages worn by the 
king and his companions accidentally took 
fire from a torch. Two nobles were burned 
to death, and the shock to the king affected 
his brain. 

The Renaissance was an age of spectacles, 
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especially in courts and noble houses, where 
no festivity passed without a masque or 
display in which dancing had an important 
place. Ballets formed interludes in operatic 
pieces or poetic plays, and sometimes took 
the shape of independent pantomimic alle- 
gories. The impulse came from Italy, the 
home of the Comedy of Masks and many other 
types of reviving drama. In 1489, at the 
marriage of Gian Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, to Isabella of Aragon, a spectacle was 
produced which is a landmark in the history 
of the ballet. It was the work of a Lombard, 
Bergonzio di Botta, and in accordance with 
the classical taste of the time, presented Jason 
and the Argonauts with the Golden Fleece, 
Mercury, Diana and her nymphs, Orpheus, 
and other figures of myth and legend. It 
was talked about all over Europe, and set a 
fashion, particularly in France, where such 
interludes had been popular since the Middle 
Ages. 

Tue Court or Louris XIV. — Catharine de 
Medicis stimulated the taste for Italian modes 
in this as in other matters, and in 1581 for the 
marriage of the Duc de Joyeux the famous 
‘Ballet comique de la Reine,’ which depicted 
the fable of Circe, was played by the lords and 
ladies of the court. The fashion did not die 
out. During the reign of Henry of Navarre 
(1589-1610) more than eighty court ballets 
are said to have been produced; under Louis 
XIII. Cardinal Richelieu mounted a ballet on 
the prosperity of the Arms of France; Louis 
XIV. figured himself in many such entertain- 
ments, appearing for the first time at the age 
of thirteen in the ‘Masque of Cassandra’ in 
1651, and for the last time in ‘Flora’ in 1669. 
His most famous réle was ‘Le Roi Soleil’ in 
‘Le Ballet de la nuit’ (1653). To an art so 
high in royal favour, the best talent naturally 
devoted itself. Moliére furnished comedy- 
ballets, and Luuuy (@¢.v.) composed music. 
Bocan and Beauchamp were the maitres de 
ballet of the period, and Ballon the most 
famous of the male dancers. Benserade’s 
ballet, ‘Les Muses’ (1667), and Lully’s 
magnificent ‘Triomphe de l’Amour’ (1681) 
may be taken as the climax of the era of great 
court ballets. 

It was from the court that the ballet passed 
to the opera, to be developed by composers 
like Lutuy and Rameau (q.v.). There was a 
good deal in the stiff and ceremonious con- 
ventions of its original home to impede the 
freedom of its growth, and at first it lacked in 
the public theatres one important advantage 
which it had enjoyed at court. There ladies 
of the highest rank danced at the fétes; 
whereas there were at first no professional 
ballerine, but only male dancers wearing 
masks. Lully contrived to break down this 
rule, and trained female dancers, of whom 
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Miles. Lafontaine and Prévost were among the 
first to be famous. But there was still much 
to be changed before the ballet could be 
considered free from the heavy and _ turgid 
fashions of the court of the Grand Monarque. 
Leather masks were still worn for a great 
number of characters, while the high heels, the 
full-skirted coats of the men and _ swelling 
paniers of the women, the towering perukes, 
plumes and helmets, impeded all rapid and 
natural steps or gestures. 

FRENCH BALLET IN THE 18TH CENTURY. — 
The history of the ballet in the 18th century 
is the history of the breaking of these fetters. 
The age saw a succession of great dancers, 
to almost each of which tradition attributes 
some step forward. The first two to be men- 
tioned are Miles. Sallé and Camargo. To the 
first is attributed the audacity of dancing the 
ballet of ‘Pygmalion’ in London (1734) in a 
simple Greek robe of muslin, without the 
paniers or piled head-dress of the mode. The 
latter, who lived from 1710-70, and about 
whom many legends cluster, is credited with 
introducing the entrechat ad quatre (the high 
springing step in which the feet are crossed 
in the air), and with inventing tights to permit 
of freer movement. But the real impulse to 
reform came in the middle of the century 
from the ballet-master NovERRE (1727-1810), 
who published in 1760 his famous Lettres sur 
la danse. The aim of his work, which ap- 
peared at a time when the writings of Rousseau 
were spreading the ideal of a return to nature 
and to the virtues of classical antiquity, was 
to do away with the artificial conventions of 
costume, to simplify steps and make the 
expression of feeling and narration of a fable 
by pantomime more important than the mere 
display of virtuosity, and in general to in- 
culeate a return to that classical norm of 
beauty which has been already described. 
Such drastic reforms could only be carried 
slowly, but Noverre laboured steadily at them, 
especially after becoming maitre de ballet to 
the Duke of Wirtemberg at Stuttgart. To 
his principal pupils many improvements are 
attributed. The name of Mlle. Heinel is 
associated with the pirouette, a step that pre- 
supposes freedom from the heavy trappings 
of the Louis Quartorze school, and that of 
Pierre Gardel with the abandonment of the 
mask, which he made a condition of his taking 
the place of Gaetan Vestris, when the latter 
was suddenly indisposed from playing the 
chief part in Rameau’s ‘Castor and Pollux’ on 
Jan. 21, 1772. Besides Pierre Gardel (1758-— 
1840) ; his brother Maximilian (1741-87), and 
Dauberval (1742-1806) were the most dis- 
tinguished of the immediate successors of 
Noverre. To them must be added the two 
famous male dancers, Gaetan Vestris (1729- 
1808) and his son Auguste (1760-1842), known 
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as ‘le dieu de la danse.’ Among the successors 
of La Camargo, Madeleine Guimard (1743- 
1816), whose life has been written by E. de 
Goncourt, may be counted the most brilliant. 
A lithograph of the time portrays her in 
sandals and soft flowing skirt, with her hair 
hanging loose, except for a simple fillet. It 
may serve as a landmark in the change of 
ideals. 

Tue 19TH CENTURY. ROMANTICISM AND 
REALISM. — The transformation in sentiment, 
taste and costume wrought by the French 
Revolution completed the reform that the 
school of Noverre had begun. Both the 
Republic and the Empire were based on the 
models of classical antiquity, and the latter 
especially, in architecture, furniture and dress 
set the fashion of copying Grecian modes. 
Careless of the climate, women began to dress 
in sandals, low-necked gowns, gauze draperies, 
and other adaptations of ancient costume. 
This mode at least liberated the dancer and 
made it possible to turn again to the Pheidian 
model of grace and rhythm. The grand age 
of ballet-dancing was at hand. Its interpreter 
was Carlo Blasis (6. 1803), whose Code of 
Terpsichore, published in London in 1828, 
where he was then working at His Majesty’s, 
is, as its name foreshadows, a manual of 
dancing and pantomime based entirely on the 
classical ideal. This is especially shown by 
the illustrative figures, which are reminiscent 
of the work of Flaxman, and show the tendency 
and limitations of the revival. The strictly 
classical epoch had passed into the era of 
Romanticism, but without serious change of 
principle, when we reach the greatest name in 
the history of ballet, Marie Taglioni. She was 
born in 1804 in Stockholm, of an Italian 
father and a Swedish mother, made her début 
in Paris in 1827 and practically founded a new 
esthetic of dancing by her blend of classic 
simplicity and ethereal charm. With Taglioni 
the modern ballet dress is seen in its first stage. 
It is the Grecian type — wreathed hair, low- 
necked body, diaphanous skirt and sandals. 
There are, however, two noteworthy develop- 
ments. The calegon of Camargo has now been 
perfected by the flesh-coloured maillot (a kind 
of tights attributed to a costume designer at 
the Opéra named Maillot), and the skirt has 
been slightly shortened, though not yet far 
above the ankles, and spread out from the 
waist, in order to set free and to exhibit the 
limbs of the dancer. One further point, the 
most important of all, will be observed by 
any one who inspects the portraits of Taglioni. 
She is usually shown, posed on the pointe, that 
is to say, on the extreme tip of the toe, an 
attitude only possible to the wearer of a 
flexible sandal with a stiffened toe to it. It 
is not possible to say whether the use of the 
pointes was an innovation of Taglioni, but it is 
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not a characteristic in drawings earlier than her 
age, and it is hard to see how it could have 
been introduced so long as the high-heeled 
shoes of the 18th century were worn by the 
ballerina. The most obvious result of this 
important reform was to endow the dancer 
with a lightness, a rapidity in turning, and a 
general look as of a figure floating over rather 
than touching the earth, which appealed to 
the Romantic age with its passion for sylphs 
and disembodied spirits. It also lowered the 
status of the man dancer, who could not 
achieve this effect from the shape of the male 
instep, and proved the beginning of a cult 
of pure technique that was to lead the ballet 
far as the century advanced. For the first 
time with the perfect freedom of her limbs 
and body and the artificial support of the 
ballet-sandal the dancer could make herself 
an esthetic gymnast. 

Taglioni’s most famous part was that of 
‘La Sylphide.’ Her chief rival in her own 
virginal and rather melancholy style was Car- 
lotta Grisi, for whom Theophile Gautier, the 
Corypheus of the Romantics, wrote his rather 
ghastly ballet of ‘Giselle’ with its episodes of 
madness and death and its dance of wraiths 
in the graveyard. Of Taglioni’s other com- 
petitors, Fanny Cerrito was of a less tragic 
cast — she is remembered especially in ‘Le Lac 
des Fées’ — while Fanny Elssler, a hot-blooded 
woman of reckless temperament, was less a 
ballerina than a ‘character dancer,’ excelling 
in Spanish dances like the Cachuca. The 
climax of the Romantic ballet was the famous 
pas de quatre danced at His Majesty’s in 1845 
by the four great ballerine of the Taglioni 
school, Marie Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Fanny 
Cerrito and Lucille Grahn. ‘Taglioni died in 
extreme old age and poverty in 1884. 

After her retirement fresh changes came over 
the ballet. On the one hand, the tendency to 
transform a classical discipline into a technical 
virtuosity went forward apace. Although the 
fundamental «esthetics of ballet-dancing have 
always remained Greek, it has grown so 
hardened and stylised as to conceal from the 
ordinary observer its origin. Physical strength 
and dexterity in performing difficult and com- 
plicated motions of the feet and legs have 
usurped the place of the original Pheidian 
ideal, which aims simply at displaying the 
inherent beauty possible in human poses and 
motions. In order that the audience, like 
judges at a gymnastic competition, may ap- 
preciate the degree of exactness with which 
the steps are performed, the flowing skirt of the 
classical mode has been gradually cut away to 
a mere wisp (the tutw) encircling the waist of 
the dancer. Concurrently with this elabora- 
tion of technique, there proceeded a change in 
the character of ballets, which reflected the 
transition in literature from the Romantic to 
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the Realistic school. The tendency now was 
to write long spectacular librettos, giving scope 
for the newest devices of scientific stage 
mechanism, and where possible dealing with 
some modern or realistic theme. A celebrated 
instance of this development is the ‘ Excelsior’ 
ballet of Manzotti, which traces the growth of 
science through the ages, and lays the scene of 
grand ensembles in such places as the New 
York telegraph office, or the Suez Canal. 
Another celebrated Manzotti ballet was a-:vast 
mythological reconstruction entitled ‘Amor.’ 

The ballet in England in the later 19th 
century, finding its home in the London 
theatres of variety, as the Empire and Alham- 
bra, was largely of this realistic type, as shown 
by titles like ‘Round the Town,’ ‘The Press,’ 
or ‘By the Sea.’ Its artistic level was, how- 
ever, considerably raised by the versatile fancy 
of the principal English ballet designer, 
C. Wilhelm. In France there lingered some- 
thing of the old Romantic traditions in the 
work of Der.isEs (q.v.). ‘Coppelia’ (1870), 
and ‘Sylvia’ (1876), his two principal works, 
are of the poetic school, and we may rank with 
them Coppée and Widor’s Breton ballet, ‘La 
Korrigane’ (1880). Among the notable bal- 
lerine of this latter epoch are to be reckoned 
Rosita Mauri, creator of ‘La Korrigane,’ Rita 
Sangalli, creator of ‘Sylvia,’ and at a later 
date at the London Empire the brilliant Danish 
dancer, Adeline Genée. ; 

Tue RevivaAL FROM Russia. —A certain 
discredit hung over the ballet at the open- 
ing of the present century, owing to the ap- 
parently lifeless formalism into which it had 
sunk. But about 1909 an astonishing revival 
was apparent, the impulse to which came from 
Russia. To explain how this was possible it is 
necessary to look back a little. One of the 
results of the introduction of Western culture 
into Russia by Peter the Great was a passion 
for Western dancing, which the autocrat intro- 
duced at his court. In 1735 the Empress 
Anne introduced the ballet, with Areja for 
musical director and Landé as maitre de ballet. 
The first plan adopted was to train military 
cadets for dancing, but it was soon perceived 
that ballet-dancing is a life’s work, and accord- 
ingly a school was opened to which boys and 
girls of the poorer classes were admitted, re- 
ceiving maintenance and education in return 
for their services. Such was the origin of 
the Russian Imperial school of ballet, which 
received a powerful impetus when Catherine 
II. built and organised the Grand Theatre, 
and again when in 1802 the brilliant French 
ballet-master Didelot took over the direction 
at St. Petersburg. The enthusiasm for dancing 
which inspired the society and court of Russia, 
and the concentration of artistic efforts facili- 
tated by the Imperial school, made the Russian 
ballet, in spite of its isolation from the rest of 
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Europe, an instrument of high artistic poten- 
tiality. Marius Petipa (1819-1910), who went 
to Russia in 1847, and became maitre de ballet 
in 1862, was the dictator who maintained its 
vitality, though on strictly conservative lines, 
during the latter half of the 19th century. In 
1888 he was seconded by Enrico Cecchetti, 
a brilliant Italian dancer and mime, whose 
career forms a link between the old school and 
the new. The foundation of the new school is 
properly to be dated from the alliance between 
the wealthy amateur Serge Diaghilev and the 
dancer Michel Fokine, which resulted in the 
formation of a company that gave its first 
season at Parisin 1909, and acquired in Western 
Europe (which did not realise that it was a 
secession from the Imperial school), the title of 
‘Le Ballet russe.’ Fokine’s ideals had been 
much influenced by the work of an American 
dancer standing apart from the regular ballet 
and its technique, Isadora Duncan. Her 
method is not, like that of the ballet, an 
adaptation of the principles implicit in Greek 
dancing, but a strict imitation of the Greek 
dance, as we are able to study it to-day in 
plastic remains. She and her school dance 
barefoot, or in sandals without the use of 
pointes, and replace the stiffened ballet skirt by 
the ordinary hanging Greek chiton. Within 
the range prescribed by such a method, Isadora 
Duncan, thanks to her personal grace, achieved 
results that appeared to throw into the shade 
the more mechanical methods of the trained 
ballet-dancers. The ideal of Fokine seems to 
have been, not precisely to abandon the ballet 
tradition in favour of the Neo-Greek mode, but 
to recall the ballet to its own first principles 
before its technique had been rigidified. In a 
certain sense his ballets are a return to Taglioni, 
and indeed one of the most famous of them is 
called ‘Les Sylphides’ and danced in skirts 
copied from those of the Taglioni epoch. But 
the reforms of the Diaghilev ballet were not 
restricted to dancing technique. Efforts were 
made to raise the level of ballet music, partly 
by adapting the works of eminent composers, 
Chopin in ‘Les Sylphides,’ Schumann in 
‘Carnaval,’ Rimsky-Korsakov in ‘Shehera- 
zade’ — partly by inducing young composers 
of talent to follow Tchaikovsky’s example in 
producing ‘La Belle au Bois Dormant,’ in 1890, 
and write for ballet, an endeavour of which 
the most important results were the ‘Pé- 
trouchka’ and ‘Oiseau de feu’ of STRAVINSKY 
(q.v.). ‘Pétrouchka,’ a tragedy of living 
marionettes, owing to its combination of 
musical excellence and expressive mimicry, is 
considered by many critics to be the highest 
achievement of the Diaghilev ballet. Another 
reform which belongs more to the history of 
scenic art than to that of dancing was the 
revolution in scenery and costumes wrought 
by Léon Bakst and his collaborators, which 
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swept away the heavy realistic scenery of the } 


age of ‘ Excelsior,’ just as the substitution of 
short ballets in one scene for the ponderous 
five-act ‘ machines’ of the later 19th century 
marked, as a Russian critic, M. Svétlov, has 
observed, the transition from the Realistic to 
the Impressionistic age. The principal bal- 
lerina of the Diaghilev troupe was Tamar 
Karsavina, while among the men Adolf Bolm 
as danseur mime and the veteran Cecchetti as 
pantomimist and teacher of the ballet were 
both prominent. 

But the most important figure in the move- 
ment after Fokine was the principal male 
dancer, W. Nijinski, a young Pole endowed 
with a physical agility resembling that of 
Vestris, who was vulgarly said to float at will 
in the air, and an intense dramatic talent in 
pantomime. The latest phase in the history 
of dancing was initiated by this remarkable 
man. Nijinski had never admired the tradi- 
tional Pheidian ideal of the ballet. His taste 
was affected by the barbaric dances of the 
Slav warriors and peasantry and also by 
Oriental ideals, as he showed by his remarkable 
performance as the negro in ‘ Sheherazade.’ 
Valuing strength and significance above grace, 
he felt an affinity in Cubist and post-Impres- 
sionistic art, and sought to create a new style 
of dancing based on the same esthetic prin- 
ciples. ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un faune,’ a_ living 
frieze of a Cubist design, and the mysterious 
‘Sarce du printemps,’ composed by Stravin- 
sky, and portraying a feast of primitive 
barbarians, were his chief attempts to express 
his ideas. ‘They are open to the objection that 
the freedom enjoyed by a painter in conven- 
tionalising the human figure and human move- 
ments is not shared by the ballet-master whose 
material is the actual human body, and not 
any abstract design suggested by it. Nijinski’s 
early break-down in health prevented the 
development of his ideas. Of later ballet 
designers, such as L. Massine, who have con- 
tinued the fashion of approximating the ballet 
to a living picture, the time has not yet come to 
speak. 

Besides the Diaghiley company, we may 
mention some important Russian dancers of 
later years, unconnected on the whole with 
that enterprise, though contemporary with it. 
Among them Mme. Anna Pavlova has a place 
of her own. Her technique, though finished, 
is always carefully subordinated to the poetical 
inspiration of her dancing ; she has a grace in 
the use of pointes that vindicates them from 
the common criticism of being unnatural, and 
her delicate personal charm, which shows to 
advantage more in a solo number than in a 
ballet with other characters, has given her 
an immense and lasting personality. During 
the same period English audiences had also an 
opportunity of studying the methods of two 
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great dancers of the strictly traditional school, 
Mme. Catherine Geltzer, perhaps the most 
esteemed of all ballerine among technical con- 
noisseurs, and the last T'sar’s brilliant favourite, 
Preobrajenska, who met her death in the 
Russian Revolution. D. L. M. 
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BALLETS (1) (Ital. balletti), compositions of 
a light character, but somewhat in the madrigal 
style, frequently with a ‘ Fa la’ burden which 
could be both sung and danced to ; these pieces, 
says Morley (Introduction), were ‘ commonly 
called Fa las.’ Gastoldi is generally supposed 
to have invented or at all events first published 
ballets. His collection appeared in 1591, and 
was entitled, 


‘ Balletti a cinque voci, con li suoi versi per cantare, 
sonare et ballare.’ 


The first piece in the book is a musical ‘ Intro- 
duzione al Balletto,’ with directions for the 
performers : 

‘Su cacciam man a gli stromenti nostri, e suoniam et 
cantiam qualche balletti.’ 

These must, therefore, have had both instru- 
mental and dancing accompaniments. In 1595 
Morley published a collection of ‘ Ballets for 5 
voices,’ professedly in imitation of Gastoldi, 
and was followed 3 years later by Weelkes, with 
‘Ballets and Madrigals to 5 voices’ (see Fellowes, 
Eng. Madr. Sch.). 

‘ Balletto ’ is used by Bach for an allegro in 
common time. ‘T'wo specimens are in the four 
inventions for violin and clavier, included in the 
B.-G. vol. xlv. (i.), pp. 173 and 182. w. H. c. 

(2) For the stage use of the term see 
BALLET-DANCING. 

BALLETTI, Brernarpius, a hitherto un- 
known 16th-century lutenist, who wrote ‘ In- 
tavolatura de lauto .. .,’ lib. 1 (Venice, 
Gardano, 1554). BE. V. d. 8. 

BALLING, Micnaert (b. Heidingsfeld a/M., 
Aug. 29, 1866; d. Darmstadt, Sept. 1925), a 
conductor whose career was closely associated 
with the works of Wagner and their presenta- 
tion at Bayreuth. 

Educated at the Music School of Wirzburg, 
Balling began his career as a viola-player, and 
it was in that capacity that he first entered the 
orchestra of the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth. 
He became assistant conductor there in 1896, 
and was among the principal conductors of 
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the later festivals from 1906-14. 
career, however, before settling down to a series 
of musical appointments of increasing import- 
ance in Germany; he travelled. He went to 
New Zealand in 1892, where he founded a Music 
School and taught for over two years at Nelson. 
This experience stood him in good stead later 
when he came to England. He had reached an 
assured position in Germany as a conductor 
with his appointment at Carlsruhe in succession 
to Mottl, and he had visited Barcelona to con- 
duct the first performances of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer ’ there, and had conducted a Beethoven 
Festival in Rome (Mus. 7., 1913, p. 9), when, 
on the recommendation of Richter, he under- 
took important work in England. In 1910 he 
conducted the performances of ‘ The Ring’ in 
English, given by Denhof at Edinburgh, which 
were actually the first production of ‘The Ring’ 
as a whole in Scotland. In London he con- 
ducted the performances of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,’ 
given by Marie Brema at the Savoy Theatre 
in the same year. He was, therefore, already 
favourably known here when in 1912, Richter 
having retired, Balling was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in conducting the Hallé Orchestra 
at Manchester. He gave a number of out- 
standing performances of large works such as 
Berlioz’s Te Deumand Liszt’s Faust Symphony, 
and generally conducted the Society with 
marked success until 1914. He even brought 
the orchestra to London, a rather rare event, 
for some Sunday concerts in 1913. From 1919 
he was musical director at Darmstadt, and was 
engaged in the editorship of the collected works 
of Wagner for Breitkopf & Hartel (Riemann). 
0: 

BALLO IN MASCHERA, IL, opera in 4 
acts; libretto by Somma; music by Verdi; 
produced Rome, Feb. 17, 1859; Paris, Théatre 
des Italiens, Jan. 13, 1861 ; New York, Feb. 11, 
1861; London, Lyceum (in Italian), June 15, 
1861. 

BALTAZARINI (Batpassaro pa BEL- 
Gro10so) (d. circa 1587), an Italian violinist, 
who came to France about 1555 as leader of the 
violin band, despatched by Marshal de Brissac 
to Catherine de Medicis. He is known to have 
been in her service as valet de chambre in 1567 
and in 1585, and to have fulfilled the same 
function to Mary Stuart, Charles IX., the Duke 
cf Alengon, Henri III., whose house he left in 
1584. He changed his name into Balthasard 
de Beaujoyeulx. He was officer to Catherine 
de Medicis and equerry, with the title of 
“Seigneur des Landes,’ at the time of his 
death. His son Charles de Beaujoyeulx suc- 
ceeded him in his first post, and his wife 
married again in 1595. From contemporary 
evidence he appears to have been a good 
musician with an ingenious mind. His reputa- 
tion as a violinist was great, ‘ the best violin- 
player of Christendom,’ according to Brantome. 
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Early in his |} His name is linked with the creation of the 


* Ballet comique de la Reine . . .” (Ballard,1582), 
produced for the marriage of the Duke de 
Joyeux and Mlle. de Vaudemont, on Oct. 15, 
1581. The subject of this entertainment was 
the witchery of Circe vanquished by the King 
of France. The preface of the work gives a 
general illustration of Beaujoyeulx’s aims ; he 
proclaims himself to be the inventor of the 
dramatic ‘ ballet,’ which was to lead gradually 
to the conception and foundation of opera. It 
is a collective production. The spoken part, 
sketcned out by himself, was turned into verses 
by the King’s almoner, de la Chesnaye ; the 
decorations had been executed by Jacques 
Patin, painter to the King. The composers 
of the music were Lambert de Beaulieu, 
renowned for his bass voice, and ‘ Maistre 
Salmon,’ who was ‘chantre et valet de 
chambre du Roi.’ 

Nothing is known as to the contribution of 
each one in the different parts of the ballet, but 
it is not unlikely that Beaujoyeulx invented 
the dance tunes. 

Several numbers of the ‘ Ballet comique’ 
are given by Burney (General History of Music) ; 
a vocal score was published by J. B. Weckerlin 
in the Collection des chefs-d euvres de Vopéra 
franzais (Theod. Michaelis). No MSS. of 
Baltazarini have been preserved. 

Bipu.—L. CELLIER, Les Origines de Vopéra et le ballet de la Reine; 


RoMAIN ROLLAND, Histoire de Vopéra en Europe avant Lully et 
Scarlatti (1895); Henry Prunipres, Le Ballet de cour en France 
1914). 


M. L. P. 

BALTIMORE, see PEABODY CONCERTS. 

BALTZAR, Tomas (b. Liibeck, c. 1630; 
d. 1663), the finest violinist of his time, and the 
first really great performer heard in England. 

He came to England in 1655 and stayed 
with Sir Anthony Cope, of Hanwell, Oxon. 
Evelyn heard him play, Mar. 4, 1656, and has 
left an account which may be read in his diary 
under that date. Anthony Wood met him on 
July 24, 1658, and 


“did then and there to his very great astonishment, 
heare him play on the violin. He then saw nim run 
up his Fingers to the end of the Fingerboard of the 
Violin, and run them back insensibly, and all with 
alacrity, and in very good tune, which he nor any in 
England saw the like before . . . Wilson thereupon, 
the public Professor, . . . did, after his humoursome 
way, stoop downe to Baltzar’s Feet, to see whether he 
had a Huff on; that is say, to see whether he was a 
Devill or not, because he acted beyond the parts of a 
Inman. ... Being much admired by all lovers of 
musick, his company was therefore desired; and 
company, especially musicall company, delighting in 
drinking, made him drink more than ordinary, which 
brought him to his grave.’ 


In 1661 Baltzar was appointed leader of the 
King’s celebrated band of 24 violins. He is 
entered on the Register as ‘Mr. Thomas 
Balsart, one of the violins in the King’s 
Service, July 27, 1663.’ 

Baltzar did much towards placing the violin 
in England in its present position, at the head of 
all stringed instruments. Playford’s ‘ Division 
Violin ’ contains all that appear to have been 
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printed of his compositions, but Burney speaks 
in high terms of some MS. solos in his possession ; 
and a set of sonatas for a ‘ lyra violin, treble 
violin and bass viol’ were sold at the auction 
of Thomas Britton the ‘musical small-coal 
man.’ A prelude and an allemande were 
printed in the M.f.M. xx. 5; 4 suites for 
strings are in the Bodl. Mus. Sch., and on one 
of them, dated 1659, is written ‘ Mr. Baltzar, 
commonly called the Swede.’ Baltzar is 
buried in the cloister of Westminster Abbey. 
M. ©. ©. 

BANASTER, GILBERT, see BANESTRE. 

BANCHIERI, Apriano (5. Bologna, c. 1567; 
d. there, Convent of San Bernardo, 1634), pupil 
of Guami, the organist of the Cathedral of Lucca 
and afterwards of 8. Marco in Venice. He was 
organist of 8. Michele in Bosco near Bologna in 
1599, and from about 1600-07 was at Imola, as 
organist of Santa Maria in Regola. In 1607 he 
was at Monte Oliveto, and on many of his works 
he is described as ‘ monaco olivetano.’ From 
the title-pages of some it would appear that in 
1609-13 he was again organist of San Michele in 
Bosco, and in 1613 returned to Monte Oliveto, 
where he became abbot. He was the founder 
of the ‘Accademia Florida’ which met at 
Bologna from about 1623 (Q.-L.). 

He was great in all departments, theory, the 
Church and the theatre. His most important 
theoretical work is probably his ‘L’ organo 
suonarino ’ (Amadino, Venice, 1605), which was 
often reprinted. It contains the first precise 
rules for accompanying from a figured bass— 
afterwards published separately by Lomazzo at 
Milan. (See THorovcu-sBass.) In ‘ Moderna 
practica musicale’ (Venice, 1613),1 he treats of 
the influence of the basso continuo on the orna- 
ments in singing, and the alterations necessary 
in consequence thereof. At the same time he 
mentions the changes in harmony and tonality 
which were at that time beginning to prevail, as 
incomprehensible. In addition to his many 
compositions for the Church, masses, ‘ Eccle- 
siastiche sinfonie,’ etc., Banchieri wrote what 
were then called ‘ intermedi’ for comedies. In 
his ‘ La pazzia senile,’ published at Venice in 
1598 and reprinted at Cologne—itself a kind of 
imitation of the ‘ Amfiparnasso’ of Orazio 
Vecchi—the transition from the madrigal to the 
new form of the intermedio is very obvious ; 
the work may be almost called the first comic 
opera. He afterwards composed a pendant to 
it under the name of ‘ La saviezza giovenile,’ 
published by Gardano, Venice, 1628. Other 
analogous works were ‘ I] zabaione,’ 1603, ‘ La 
barca di Venezia a Padua,’ 1605, and ‘ La fida 
fanciulla, commedia esemplare, con musicali 
intermedi apparente de inapparenti,’ Bologna, 
1628 and 1629. Banchieri was a poet as well 
as a musician, and wrote comedies under the 
name of Camillo Scaligeri della fratta. In his 

1 Not mentioned in Q,-Z. 
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Cartella musicale (1614) we find a project for 
the foundation of an academy of science and 
art in his monastery at Bologna, and a Direttorio 
monastico di canto fermo (1615) appeared in 
1615. Ten of his organ pieces are printed in 
vol. iii. of L’ arte musicale in Italia. 
F. G., addns. 

BAND, a combination of various instru- 
ments for the performance of music. The old 
English term was ‘ noise.’ Generally speaking, 
the French word, bande, was given to any group 
of instruments. It was specially applied to the 
‘Petits Violons’ introduced by Lully, and to 
the ‘ Vingt-quatre violons’ (grande bande) in 
the reigns of Henri II., Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. Charles II. of England had his 
‘ four-and-twenty violins,’ and the word doubt- 
less accompanied the thing. It first appears in 
a MS. order (‘ Ld. Chamberlain’s Warrt. Bks. 
May 31, 1661’) that the King’s band of violins 
shall take instructions from Hudson and Mell 
(see also State Papers, Domestic, Ixxvii. No. 40, 
and Ixxix. Aug. 19, 1663). It isnot mentioned 
by Johnson (nor indeed in Latham’s Johnson), 
Richardson or Webster. 

The various kinds of bands will be found 
under their separate heads, viz. Brass BAND ; 


ORCHESTRA ; Kina’s Banp or Music; WIND | 


BAND. Bandmaster and bandsmen_ are 


respectively the leader and members of a. 


Military Band. Gc. ; addns. M. L. P. 

BANDERALI, Davippe (b. Lodi, Jan. 12, 
1789 ; d. Paris, June 13, 1849), a buffo tenor 
singer, which part may be said to have been 
created by him. 

He first appeared in 1806, but soon relin- 
quished the stage, and became professor of 
singing in the Conservatoire first of Milan, and 
afterwards—on the recommendation of Rossini 
—in that of Paris (1828). In both places he 
trained singers who became celebrated, and 
published some songs. M. 0, ©. 

BANDINI, Userro (b. Rieti, Umbria, Mar. 
28, 1860), composer, who studied at the Liceo 
S. Cecilia (Rome) under Tergiani and Sgambati. 
His overture ‘ Eleonora’ (Crystal Palace, Mar. 
12, 1881) won the prize among 87 competitors 
in a musical competition at Turin. He next 
produced a successful symphony at the Roman 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s concerts, which 
was followed by ‘ Il Baccanale ’ for orchestra, 
produced at Perugia, Oct. 1880. Ww. B.S. 

BANDORA, see PANDORE. 

BANDURRIA (Gr. zavdoipa), a Spanish 
instrument, not unlike the old English CrrHEr 
(q.v.) in shape, with six double strings tuned 
in fourths from g? to a’. The strings may 
all be of gut, or three may be wire-wound ; 
they are usually played with a plectrum. 
The instrument has been known in Spain 
since the beginning of the 16th century, when 
it had-only 3 strings. At the present day it 
is in common use in the south, generally in 
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conjunction with the Laup and the GuIraR 
(q.v.), the trio of these instruments making an 
admirable ensemble (with tone like a loud, 
clear harpsichord), for the outdoor performance 
of music, including pieces by Falla, Albéniz 
and Domenico Scarlatti. (See MANDOLINE.) 
Je Bets 

BANESTRE (BANASTER), GILBERT, suc- 

ceeded Henry Abyngdon as master of the 
children of the Chapel Royal, and, 
“according to the Act of Resumption of the 22 
Edward IV. (1482-83) was protected in the enjoyment 
of the same salary as his predecessor, for “* the exhibi- 
tion, instruction and governaunce of the children of 
the chapelle.”’ ’} 

References to grants made to Banestre 
are found in the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
(1479 and 1482).? He was author of The 
Miracle of St. Thomas, MS. in Benet College 
Library, of which an account is given by 
Warton (ibid.). The Fayrfax MS. (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 5465) contains ‘ My feerful dreme’ by 
him. A Motet a 3 ‘ Vos secli justi judices’ 
and an ‘ Alleluja laudate’ a@ 2 are in the 
Pepys Collection (1236) in the Magdalene 
College Library, Cambridge. A 5-part ‘O 
Maria et Elizabeth’ is in the Eton College 
Library. G. E. P. A. 

BANISTER, Henry Cuarues (b. London, 
June 13, 1831; d. Streatham, Nov. 20, 1897), 
composer and teacher of harmony. 

tie was the son of John Banister, a violon- 
cellist, entered the R.A.M. at the age of 15, 
and was a pupil of Cipriani Potter there; he 
was subsequently sub-professor, and from 1853 
professor of harmony. From 1880 he was pro- 
fessor at the Guildhall School of Music, and 
taught at the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind. He was a prominent member of the In- 
corporated Society of Musicians, and a member 
of the Board of Musical Studies in Cambridge, 
etc. His compositions include symphonies, 
overtures, pianoforte pieces and songs, but 
none of them have the importance that attaches 
to his work as a theorist. His Musical Art and 
Study, 1888, went through 3 editions ; his Life 
of Sir George Macfarren, 1892, is a sympathetic 
and instructive work; and in the year of his 
death was published The Harmonising of 
Melodies, a very useful little treatise. Seven 
of the lectures delivered between 1891 and 1897 
were published under the title of Interludes, 
and edited by Stewart Macpherson, in 1898. 


M. 

BANISTER, (1) Joun (6. 1630; d. London, 
Oct. 3, 1679), a violinist and the first musician 
to establish lucrative concerts in London. 

He was the son of one of the waits of the 
parish of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, London. He 
received the rudiments of his musical education 
from his father, and arrived at great proficiency 
on the violin. He was noticed by Charles IL., 

1 Rimbault, hin nae of the Riana igce! a ie oo 


* 


ee Mus, Ant. iv. ; 
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who sent him to France for improvement ; and 
on May 3, 1662, he was appointed leader of the 
Iking’s band. The State Papers inform us, 
‘1663, Mr. Banister appointed to be chief of 
His Majesty’s violins.’ Pepys, in his Diary, 
under the date Feb. 20, 1666-67, says : 

“They talk how the King’s violin, Banister, is mad 

that a Frenchman is come to be chief of some part of 
the King’s musique.’ 
The Frenchman here alluded to was the impu- 
dent pretender Louis Grabu. It is recorded * 
that Banister was dismissed the King’s service 
for saying to Charles I1., when the King called 
for the Italian violins, that ‘he had better 
have the English.’ He established public 
concerts in London which were made known 
through the medium of the London Gazette. 
On Dec. 30, 1672, there appeared the following 
advertisement : 

“These are to give notice that at Mr. John Banister’s 
house, now called the Musick-school, over against the 
George Tavern in White Friars, this present Monday, 
will be musick performed by excellent masters, begin- 
ning precisely at four of the clock in the afternoon, and 
every. afternoon for the future, precisely at the same 
hour.’ 

Many similar notices may be found in the same 
paper (1673-78), from which it appears that 
Banister carried on these concerts till near 
the period of his death. He was buried in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. Banister 
wrote the music to the tragedy of ‘ Circe,’ 
written by Dr. Charles Davenant, eldest son of 
Sir William Davenant, performed at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre in 1677. Downes (Roscius 
Anglicanus, 1703) calls it an ‘ opera’ and says: 

“All the musick was set by Mr. Banister, and being 

well performed, it answered the expectation of the 
company.’ 
One of the songs is printed in the second book 
of ‘ Choice Ayres and Songs,’ 1679, and a MS. 
copy of the first act is preserved in the library 
of the R.C.M. He contributed four numbers 
to the collection called ‘The Ariel’s Songs in 
the Play call’d the Tempest,’ which also con- 
tained a song by Humfrey and one by Hart.* 
He contributed to Playford’s ‘ Courtly Masqu- 
ing Ayres,’ 1662, and to Lock’s ‘ Melothesia,’ 
1673; two slight compositions of his in two 
parts are included in some ‘ Lessons for Viols 
or Violins,’ appended to a small volume en- 
titled ‘New Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1678. Some 
of his compositions, including a song from 
Davenant’s ‘The Man’s the Master’ (1673), 
are in MS. at Christ Church, Oxford. 

(2) Joun (d. London, 1735), son of the above, 
was educated in music under his father, and 
attained great excellence as a performer on the 
violin. He was one of the ‘ musicians’ of 
Charles II., James IT., William and Mary and 
Anne; and, at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, when Italian operas were first introduced 
in English form into this country, he occupied 


3 A. Wood, MS. notes, Bodl. Lib. 
4 See Musical Quarterly, vol. 7, p. 569. 
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the post of principal violin. He composed some 
music for the theatre, and, in conjunction with 
Godfrey Finger, published a small collection of 
these pieces. He was also a contributor to 
Henry Playford’s ‘ Division Violin,’ 1685, the 
first printed book for the violin put forth in 
England. He resided for many years in Brown- 
low Street, Drury Lane, where he died. There 
is a fine mezzotint engraving of him by Smith. 
E. F. R.; addns. and corr. J. F. R. S., 
W. B. S., etc. 

BANJO (American), an instrument of the 
guitar kind, but with a long neck, and a 
body like a drumhead, of parchment, strained 
upon a hoop to the required writhe or degree of 
stiffness for resonance. There is no back to it. 
Banjos have 5, 6, 7 or 9 catgut strings, the 
lowest in pitch being often covered with wire. 
The chanterelle or melody-string is called from 
its position and use the ‘ thumbstring,’ and is 
placed not, asin other finger- board instruments, 
highest in series, but on the bass side of the 
lowest-tuned string, the tuning-peg for it being 
inserted halfway up the neck instead of in the 
head. The length of the thumbstring is given as 
16” from the nut to the bridge, and that of the 
others 24”. The 5-stringed banjo is tuned either 


: <—yl-s—=, the last note being the 


ae 
i= ° thumbstring, or in. G, 


a note lower. The 
6-stringed is tuned 


The 7-stringed introduces the middle C in 
the lowest octave, and the é 
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9 has 3 thumbstrings but ae 
is rarely used. The pitch 
of the banjo, like that of the guitar, is an 
octave lower than the notation. ‘ Barre’ desig- 
nates the false nut made by placing the first 
finger of the left hand across the whole of the 
strings at certain lengths from the bridge to 
effect transposition. (See Caro Tasto.) 

As to the origin of the banjo, the existence of 
instruments of the lute or guitar kind implies 
a certain grade of knowledge and culture among 
the people who know how to stretch strings over 
sound-boards, and to determine the required 
intervals by varying the vibrating lengths of 
the strings. Such instruments found in use by 
Savage or very uncivilised peoples suggest their 
introduction through political or religious con- 
quest by a superior race. The Arabs may thus, 
or by trade, have bestowed a guitar instrument 
upon the negroes of Western Africa, and the 
Senegambian ‘ bania ’ be, as Carl Engel suggests 
(Musical Instruments, 1874, p. 151), the parent 
of the American negro’s banjo. Others derive 
the name from Bandore. Jefferson, in 1784, 
says that the instrument is known to the 
negroes as ‘ Banger.’ It was also up to 1830 
known as ‘ Bonja.’ A. J. Hey TOV. 

BANKS, Bensamin (b. 1727; d. 1795), 


| Joseph Hill was his fellow - pupil. 
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violin-maker, one of the most important of the 
English makers. He was reputed to be a pupil 
of Peter Wamsley of London and _ possibly 
It had 
hitherto been the fashion among the London 
makers to follow the model of Jacobus Stainer, 
and Banks showed some originality in adopt- 
ing the instruments of Amati as his pattern, 
although in a modified form, for his violins are 
smaller than those of the Amatis, and there are 
other notable differences. Banks was a good 
all-round craftsman and produced many meri- 
torious instruments; his violas, however, are 
too small, but his violoncellos especially are 
excellent.. It is unfortunate that he, like so 
many of the makers of this period, was so slow 
to recognize the supreme excellence of the 
Stradivari model. E. H. F. 

BANTI, Bricirra Giorar (6. Crema, Lom- 
bardy, 1759; d. Bologna, Feb. 18, 1806), a 
famous opera singer. 

She was said to have been the daughter of a 
Venetian gondolier and began life as a ‘ can- 
tante di piazza,’ or street-singer, receiving some 
little instruction at the expense of a rich 
amateur. At the age of 19 she set out for Paris 
to seek her fortune, supporting herself by sing- 
ing at inns and cafés by the way. De Vismes, 
director of the Opéra, happening to hear a 
splendid voice on the Boulevard at Paris one 
evening, stopped at the café where the girl was 
singing, and slipping a louis into her hand de- 
sired her to come to him at the Opéra the next 
day. Here, upon hearing an air of Sacchini 
twice or thrice, she astonished the director by 
singing it perfectly from beginning to end. He 
engaged her for the Opéra, where she made a 
triumphant début (Nov. 1, 1776) in a song 
between the 2nd and 3rd acts of ‘ Iphigénie 
en Aulide.’ Agujari having left London, the 
managers of the Pantheon gave the young 
singer—still called Giorgi—an engagement, on 
condition that £100 a year should be deducted 
from her salary for the cultivation of her voice. 
Sacchini was her first master, but he soon gave 
her up in despair. Piozzi followed, with no 
better success. Abel was the last. She was at 
this time, without doubt, a very bad singer with 
a very beautiful voice ; and of so indolent and 
careless a disposition that she never could be 
made to learn the first rudiments of music. In 
1780 she left England, and sang to enthusiastic 
audiences at several foreign courts. Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe heard her at Reggio in 1785, 
where, he says, her singing was delightful. In 
1794 she returned to London, making her début 
in Bianchi’s ‘ Semiramide,’ in which she intro- 
duced an air from Guglielmi’s ‘ Debora,’ with 
violin obbligato, originally played by Cramer, 
afterwards by Viotti, Salomon and Weichsell, 
the brother of Mrs. Billington. This song, 
though long and very fatiguing, was always 
encored, and Banti never failed to repeat it. 
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Her voice was of most extensive compass, 
rich and even, and without a fault in its whole 
range—a true voce di petto throughout. In her 
youth it extended to the highest pitch, and was 
so agile that she excelled most singers in the 
bravura style; but, losing a few of her upper 
notes, she modified her manner by practising 
the cantabile, to which she devoted herself, and 
in which she had no equal. Her acting and 
recitative were excellent. Her most favourite 
pieces were the ‘ Alceste’ of Gluck, in which 
she very greatly excelled, three of her songs in 
it having to be repeated every night ; his ‘ Iphi- 
génie en Tauride’; Paisiello’s ‘ Elfrida’ and 
‘Nina’; ‘ Mitridate,’ by Nasolini; ‘ Alzira,’ 
‘Merope,’ ‘ Cinna,’ and others composed ex- 
pressly for her by Bianchi. She also acted in 
comic operas, and was particularly successful in 
Paisiello’s ‘Serva padrona.’ Her spirits never 
flagged ; nor did her admirers ever grow weary 
of her. They never wished for another singer ; 
but Mrs. Billington had now returned, and 
astonished the public with her marvellous 
execution. The manager engaged her for the 
next season, and allowed Banti, whose health 
was now failing, to depart. Before the close of 
her last season (1802), however, an interesting 
performance took place. Banti prevailed on 
Mrs. Billington to sing with her on the night of 
her benefit, leaving her the choice of opera and 
character. Nasolini’s ‘ Merope’ was chosen, 
and produced Mar. 23, 1802, Mrs. Billington 
acting the part of the heroine, and Banti that 
of Polifonte, though written for a tenor. 

Banti bequeathed her larynx (of extra- 
ordinary size) to the town of Bologna, the 
municipality of which caused it to be preserved. 
in spirits. Her husband was the dancer 
Zaccaria Banti, who was dancing in London as 
early as 1777 in Sacchini’s ‘ Creso.’ She left a 
daughter, married to Dr. Barbieri, who raised 
to her memory a monument in the cemetery 
outside the walls of Bologna, which was after- 
wards repaired and adorned by her husband, 
and from which we learn the places and dates of 
her birth and death (Harmonicon, viii.). Her 
life, by her son, Giuseppe Banti, S.J., was 
published in 1869. J. M. 

BANTOCK, Granvitte (b. London, Aug. 7, 
1868), composer and professor of music in the 
University of Birmingham since 1908, was at 
first intended for the Indian Civil Service. 

After a few lessons in harmony and counter- 
point from Dr. G. Saunders at Trinity College, 
London, he entered the R.A.M. in 1889 as 
a pupil of Corder; he won the Macfarren 
Scholarship after his first term, being the first 
holder of the prize. During the period of his 
studentship the following works were given at 
the Academy concerts: overture, ‘The Fire- 
Worshippers,’ Egyptian suite de ballet from 
“Rameses II.,’ ‘ Wulstan,’ scena for baritone 
and orchestra, and ‘ Caedmar,’ one-act opera 
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(in concert-form). This last, with extracts 
from other works, was given at an invitation 
concert in 1892, and in October of the same year 
the opera was presented at the Crystal Palace, 
being produced in London by Signor Lago 
during his unfortunate tenure of the Olympic 
Theatre, Oct. 25. Bantock’s strong bent to- 
wards Oriental subjects, indicated in the names 
of two of the works given at the R.A.M., has 
remained with him throughout his career, and 
the performance of the overture to ‘ The Fire- 
Worshippers’ under Manns at the Crystal 
Palace was Bantock’s real introduction to the 
musical world. It was some 3 years before 
his name came prominently forward as a com- 
poser; fiom May 1893 till Feb. 1896 he was 
editor and proprietor of an excellent little 
magazine, The New Quarterly Musical Review, 
and during the same period acted as conductor 
of musical comedies, and light music gener- 
ally, in the provinces, and with one of George 
Edwardes’s companies which made the tour of 
the world in 1894 and 1895. The drudgery of 
this work gave him useful experience, and led 
to his engagement as conductor of the provincial 
tour of Stanford’s ‘Shamus O’Brien ’ in 1895. 
In the winter of 1896, he formed the bold 
project of giving a concert consisting entirely 
of compositions by the younger generation of 
English musicians, all performed for the first 
time, and all in MS. The writers repre- 
sented were Erskine Allon, Stanley Hawley, 
Arthur Hinton, Reginald Steggall, William 
Wallace and Bantock himself. Although the 
concert, given Dec. 15, was a financial failure, 
it served the good purpose of giving six young 
composers an opportunity which the older insti- 
tutions would doubtless have continued to deny 
them; the task of getting a hearing for the 
younger school was continued in a chamber 
concert in the following May, with the same 
result. After a short engagement as conductor 
for a series of French plays at the Royal 
Theatre (revival of ‘ L’Enfant prodigue,’ etc.) 
he was appointed in 1897 musical director of 
the Tower, New Brighton, a post in which he 
did a great work for English music during the 
four years of his tenure. Like Manns at the 
beginning of the Crystal Palace concerts, Ban- 
tock had, for the first year, only a military band, 
but when he succeeded in establishing a concert- 
orchestra, he organised concerts of British 
music, many of which were conducted by the 
composers themselves. Among those whose 
works were thus represented were Mackenzie, 
Parry, Stanford, Corder, German, Elgar and 
Cowen. In 1898 Bantock founded the New 
Brighton Choral Society, and was appointed 
conductor of the Runcorn Philharmonic Society. 
In Feb. 1900 he conducted a concert of British 
music at Antwerp, including first performances 
of some of his own compositions. Foremost 
among these was a symphonic poem, ‘ Jaga- 
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Naut’ (played at a Philharmonic concert in 
the following March), which was intended to 
form part of a series of 24 symphonic poems on 
subjects taken from Southey’s Curse of Kehama. 
Even the framing of such a scheme shows an 
unusual degree of mental vigour and ambition, 
and several of the projected cycle of works were 
actually completed and published ; ultimately, 
with the increase of other work, Bantock de- 
cided to abandon the idea, which never could 
have been a very practical one, for the whole 24 
works could not have been given consecutively 
at a single concert. In Sept. 1900 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute School of Music; in Feb. 1901 
he conducted a second concert of British music 
at Antwerp; and in Oct. 1902 was appointed 
conductor of the Wolverhampton Festival 
Choral Society in succession to Henry J. Wood, 
and conductor of the Birmingham Amateur 
Orchestral Society. M. 
Bantock had married in 1899 Helen, 
daughter of Hermann von Schweitzer, many 
of whose lyrical poems and _ translations 
have provided the texts for his songs. 
The Birmingham appointment coming thus 
early in their married life marks the be- 
ginning of Bantock’s mature musicianship. 
He had imagined himself to be a rebel and 
especially a foe to academicism. He now had 
to frame a complete system of musical educa- 
tion and a few years later to endure the title 
of Professor. This latter appointment in the 
University of Birmingham, and in which he 
succeeded Sir Edward Elgar (1907), he still 
holds (1926). The executive work was satis- 
factorily accomplished and these years brought 
an enlargement of experience in several direc- 
tions. While his educational system at the 
Institute was framed on modern lines, he him- 
self was forming closer contacts with the 


classics, particularly those of English music | 


of the Elizabethan era. His admiration for 
William Byrd and others bore fruit in sundry 
volumes of their selected works which he edited, 
and in the ‘Old English Suite’ (Hereford, 1909), 
which he transcribed for orchestra from pieces 
in the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book.’ His setting 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra of Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam,’ his largest com- 
pleted work, and the one which seems likely to 
be regarded as his chef-d’ euvre, occupied him in 
these years. Its three parts were produced at 
several festivals (Birmingham, 1906; Cardiff, 
1907; Birmingham, 1909), and subsequently 
the whole was given by the Lonpon Cuorau 
Sociery (g.v.) at Queen’s Hall. In 1912 Ban- 
tock visited Vienna for a successful perform- 
ance of it there. 

Meantime his natural sympathy with 
democratic art had drawn him into close 
association with the Competition Festival 
movement, and after ‘Omar’ his next most 


| Saul. 


| Jaga-Naut. 
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important series of compositions was for un- 
accompanied voices (both male and female 
choirs separately and mixed voices). Such 
pieces as ‘ Lucifer in Starlight’ and ‘ Kubla 
Khan’ added materially to the rather small 
repertory of English works for men’s voices, 
but the summit of his achievement in this 
direction is found in the two choral symphonies 
(mixed voices without accompaniment), * Ata- 
lanta in Calydon’ (Manchester, 1912) and 
‘ Vanity of Vanities ’ (Liverpool, 1914).. Fora 
time it seemed as though Bantock’s instinct 
for orchestral colour was being diverted to a 
series of experiments, not always equally suc- 
cessful, in effects of vocal colour. But he did — 
not desert his first love. ‘ Dante and Beatrice’ 
(London Musical Festival, 1911) and ‘ Fifine’ 
(Birmingham, 1912) are important tone poems 
for orchestra alone, and they were followed by 
the Hebridean Symphony (Glasgow, 1916). 
He was drawn to the Hebridean song and 
legend largely through the researches made by 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser. With her as librettist 
he wrote his opera ‘The Seal-Woman’ (pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
Sept. 27, 1924), which treats the material in a 
delicately imaginative vein, a small orchestra 
providing a commentary to the vocal parts. 
His interest in folk-song is further exemplified 
in a number of vocal arrangements of songs, 
English, Scottish and Irish, which he has made. 
‘The Great God Pan,’ an extended work for 
solo voices, choir and orchestra in two parts, 
was written for Sheffield in 1914, though the 
postponement of that festival delayed its ap- 
pearance until 1920. Bantock’s wide sym- 
pathies show themselves in the many literary 
texts he has set, and his versatility as an 
artist as well as his generous relations with 
others have earned him a distinctive place in 
the music of his generation. 

The following is a summary of Bantock’s 
principal published compositions. A fuller list 
up to 1914, including many unpublished ones, 
is given in H. Orsmond Anderton’s monograph, 
Granville Bantock (Living Masters of Music). 
See also B. M. S. Ann., 1920. 


ORCHESTRA 
Symphonie Overture. 
Processional. | 'I'wo orchestral scenes from Southey’s 
‘The Curse of Kehama.’ 
Russian Scenes. Suite for small orchestra. 
English Scenes. Suite for small orchestra. 
Helena. Variations on an original theme. 
The Witch of Atlas. Tone poem. 
The Pierrot of the Minute. 
Lalla Rookh. 
Sappho, 


Comedy overture. 
Tales and Dances. 

Prelude, and 9 fragments. 

Old English Suite. For small orch, 

Three Dramatic Dances. 

The Sea-Reivers. Orchestral ballad. 

Judith, Prelude and incidental music. 
Arabian Nights. 

Marionettes. A Ballet Suite. 

Overture to a Greek Tragedy. 

Dante and Beatrice. Poem for orch. 

Fifine at the Fair. Orchestral drama. 
Serenade for strings, ‘From the Far West.’ 
Seottish Rhapsody. 

Scenes from the Scottish Highlands. 
The Land of the Gael. 
Hebridean Symphony. 
Coronach. For strings, harp and organ, 


Suite for strings. 
Suite for strings, 


» Incidental Music to Hippolytus ; 
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Orchestral arrangement of Bach’s Variations, ‘ Wachet auf.’ 
Elegaic Poem (v’cl. and orch.). 

Sapphic Poem (v’el. and orch.). 

Celtic Poem (v’cl. and orch.). 


VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 


The Fire-Worshippers. For soprano, tenor and bass soli, 
and orch. 

The Time Spirit. Rhapsody for chorus and orch. 

Sea Wanderers. Poern for chorus and orch, 

Christ in the Wilderness. Soprano and baritone soli, chorus 
and orch. 

Omar Khayyfém. Contralto, tenor and bass soli, chorus and orch. 
(In 3 parts.) 

Gethsemane. Baritone solo, chorus and orch. 

Tie Great God Pan. Soli, chorus and orch. (In 2 parts.) 

Song of Songs (with Ps. cxlii.), soli, chorus and orch. 


UNACCOMPANIED CHOIR 


Atalanta in Calydon (choral symphony). Mixed v. 
Vanity of Vanities (choral symphony). Mixed v. 
A Pageant of Human Life (choral suite). Mixed v. 
Many short pieces. Mixed v. ‘ 

Three Cavalier Tunes. Male v. 

The Lost Leader. Male v. 

The Glories of our Blood and State. Male v. 


Lucifer in Starlight. Male v. 
Kubla Khan. Male v. 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Many short pieces. Male v. 
Pieces for female voices, children, arrangements both for mixed 
voices and female voices. 
t SONGS 


Songs of the East (6 vols. of 6 songs each as follows: Arabia, Japan, 
Egypt, Persia, India, China). 

Songs of the Seraglio (set of 4). 

Six Jester Songs, 

Five Ghazals of Hafiz. 

Ferishtah’s Fancies (set of 13). 

Sappho (9 fragments). 

Songs from the Chinese Poets (2 series, 5 each). 

Many others. 


Male v. 


DRAMATIC MUSIC 
Caedmar. Opera, 1 act. 
Pearl of Iran. Opera, 1 act. 
‘The Seal-Woman.’ Opera, 2 acts. 
Ballet Music to Rameses IT. 
Electra; Judith; Salome. 


Other instrumental music includes many short PF. pieces, 
‘Poems’ for v’cl. and PF., a sonata for viola and PF. C. 


BAPTIE, Davin (b. Edinburgh, Nov. 30, 
1822; d. Glasgow, Mar. 26, 1906), author of a 
useful Handbook of Musical Biography, 1883 
(2nd ed., 1887). A similar work, Musicians of 
All Times, appeared in 1889. He published 
many glees, and left many more in MS. He 
edited many hymn-books, and compiled a 
‘ descriptive catalogue,’ or index, of vocal part 
music, the MS. of which is now in the British 
Museum. G. 

BAPTISTE, see ANET, Jean-Baptiste. 

BAPTISTIN, JEAN, see BATTISTIN. 

BAR. A bar (Fr. barre; Ger. T'aktstrich) is, 
literally, the straight line drawn across the 
stave to mark the metrical AccENT (g.v.). In 
ordinary parlance that is now called the ‘ bar- 
line,’ and the ‘bar’ (mesure, Takt) is the 
collection of time-units between two bar-lines. 

History.—The bar-line came in tentatively 
as a way of keeping the notes under one 
another. The bar did not at once emancipate 
itself from the foot. (See Merrre.) Thus 
Morley in his Plaine and Easie Introduction, 
wishing to show the different kinds of ‘ Moode’ 
and ‘ Prolation ’’ (see PRopoRrTION), writes the 
following series (Ex. 1). 

He is thinking in feet, not in bars, and writes 
these feet in the way in which they will be best 
understood. A foot in one voice is here given 
the same duration as a foot in another ; hence 
the time-units have different durations in the 
different voices. The soprano semibreve is, 
owing to the time-signature, equal to three 
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minims; the alto and first tenor have six 
minims to the foot, the second tenor twelve, 
and the bass twenty-four. The bar, on the 
other hand, when we write it, makes the time- 
units of each voice equal, minim to minim, 
crotchet to crotchet, and the time-units are, 
so to say, photographed down to fit the bar. 

Morley’s is, of course, only an example in an 
instruction book to explain a particular point, 
but in the full-blown motet or madrigal (see 
Example 2) the time-units of the different 
voices were equal and the phrases composed 
of feet, marked thus ([ 71), varied in size. 
In the ‘ air’ (solo-song) it was different ; this 
was based on the organ and lute tablatures 
into which the bar had been introduced a 
century earlier. Bar-lines are used for the 
clavichord in Virdung’s ‘ Musica getutscht,’ 
1511, and in Caccini’s ‘ Eurydice,’ 1600, and 
yet not in a book of solfeggi by Caresana, 
1693. 

This passage of Wilbye is worth quoting in 
full for its consummate skill and exceptional 
beauty ; for there is no ‘free’ part, but each 
voice has a complete and melodious phrase to 
sing. 
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It will be seen that the (modern) bar-lines 
have nothing to do here with the real time of 
the voices. Of these the bass is the only part 
that has not changed its time from what went 
before, and it is certainly not by accident that 
the others all have. These contrasting times 
are quite simply executed by attending to the 
true verbal accent, and the original singer had 
none of the distracting time marks, nor even 
the bar-lines. The time of the madrigal as a 
whole is 3, as it appears here in the bass ;_ the 
time signature, (@, prefixed in the modern 
reprint, refers to the bar as we understand it. 
D’Indy in his C# minor quartet has cross- 
barred a canon in order, perhaps, to get it 
played with more emphasis ;_ but it is doubtful 
if the cross-barred editions of the Elizabethan 
composers, by Leichentritt and others, are of 
more than theoretical value. 

In Handel’s autographs the barring is still 
irregular, but with a slight leaning towards 
groups of four. By these he is clearly telling 
us nothing about the size of the poriods. He is 
simply following the old plan, and it often 
results, as in ‘ He shall feed His flock,’ in a 
close at the half-bar. The remedy for this 
would be not, as has been suggested, to print 
it in $, because Handel has marked it himself 
with the more dignified 12 in contrast with the 
lighter ¢ for ‘O Thou that tellest’,. but to 
begin it (and ‘ How beautiful are the feet ’ and 
* Every valley ’) at the half-bar. There can be 
little doubt that the composer felt them so. 

THe Mopern Use.—The striking thing in 
modern music is the multiplicity of time- 
signatures. There are two or three alternatives 
at the beginning, perhaps; or one there and a 
corrective—a ‘ time-accidental’ we might call 
it—on every page. One or two writers use a 
new time-signature for nearly every bar. There 
may be two reasons for this multiplicity. 

The corrective signature substitutes, for 
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4, This usually means that 
the accent has shifted unobserved in the course 
of conflicting phrases, and now that it has 
become comparatively settled a fresh start is 
made. This is analogous to the ‘ cancelling ’ 
key-signature which starts us in a new key. 
But when there are constant shifts at odd 
intervals—say from 2 to & and back again, 
varied by % and 4—this appears to be an 
attempt to abandon verse for prose rhythm, 
to establish a kind of ‘ chromatic’ time, which 
is still at the experimental stage. In pro- 
portion as he writes frequent changes of time- 
signature, the composer is using the bar-line 
not for time but for phrase, and his music is 
neither contrapuntal enough to need the bar- 
line in its hitherto accepted sense, nor self- 
explanatory enough to make its phrases in- 
telligible without a special mark. A. H. F. Ss. 

BARALLA, Don RarraEt_o (6. Camigliano, 
Lucca, June 25, 1862), studied at the seminary 
of Camigliano and made a speciality of the 
study of Gregorian chant, of which he was 
appointed teacher at the Istituto Musicale at 
Lucca in 1903. In 1905 he made further 
studies under Dom MocquErREAU at Appuldur- 
combe, Isle of Wight, and since 1910 he has 
been teacher of Gregorian Paleeography at the 
school for church music, Rome. He pub- 
lished a number of articles and treatises on the 
subject, including an Italian translation of 
H. M. Bannister’s Paleografia musicale Vati- 
cana. E. Vv. d. 8. 

BARBAJA, Domenico (b. Milan, 1778; 
d. Oct. 16, 1841), a famous impresario. 

He was of poor parentage ; was successively 
waiter at a coffee-house on the Piazza, manager 
of an English riding-circus, lessee of the 
Cucagna playhouse at Naples, and director of 
the San Carlo theatre. While at Naples he 
made the acquaintance of Count Gallenberg, 
the Austrian ambassador, followed him to 
Vienna in 1821, and obtained the direction of 
both the ‘ Kairnthner-thor ’ theatre and that of 
‘auf der Wien,’ which he held till 1828. He 
was the first to introduce a subscription into 
the Vienna theatres. During his management 
the company embraced the best talent of the day, 
including Mesdames Colbran-Rossini, Sontag, 
Esther Mombelli, Giuditta Grisi, Mainvielle- 
Fodor, Feron, Canticelli, Signori Donzelli, Cici- 
marra, Bassi, Tamburini, Rubini, David, 
Nozzari, Lablache, Ambrogi, Benedetti and 
Botticelli. The ballet was sustained by Duport, 
Salvatore and Taglioni. Though Barbaja intro- 
duced Rossini into Vienna, he by no means 
neglected German opera, and under his manage- 
ment Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe’ was produced 
Oct. 25, 1823. He was at the same time 
manager of the two most celebrated opera- 
houses in Italy, La Scala at Milan, and San 
Carlo at Naples; not to mention some smaller 
operatic establishments also under his direction, 


instance, 2? for ¢. 
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Bellini’s first opera, ‘ Bianca e Ferdinando,’ was 
written for Barbaja and produced at Naples. 
His second opera, ‘ Il pirata,’ was also composed 
for Barbaja, and brought out at Milan. Several 
of Donizetti’s works, and all, Rossini’s later 
works for the Italian stage, were first presented 
to the public by the famous impresario, who 
was destined one day himself to figure in an 
opera. SBarbaja is at least introduced by name 
in ‘ La Siréne,’ by Scribe and Auber. From 
his retirement till his death he resided on his 
property at Posilipo. He was very popular, 
and was followed to his grave by an immense 
concourse of people. C.F nea, 

BARBANDT, Cart (18th cent.), of German 
parentage, settled in London c. 1750, and ap- 
peared in public as a virtuoso on the oboe and 
the clarinet c. 1753-56. On the title-page of 
his 6 sonatas for 2 violins, 2 German flutes, 
or 2 ‘hoboys,’ op. 1, published c. 1755, which 
are dedicated to the Princess of Wales, he calls 
himself ‘ Musician to His Majesty at Hanover.’ 
Fétis says that in 1764 he was organist at the 
chapel of the Bavarian ambassador. In 1753- 
1763 he gave subscription concerts at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket, where oratorios 
were included in the programme, two being 
mentioned, ‘The Universal Prayer,’ words by 
Pope, and ‘ David and Jonathan.’ It is said 
that Samuel Webbe was a pupil of his. He 
wrote a number of sonatas, duets and trios for 
various instruments; ‘ Hymni sacri,’ ‘ Anti- 
phonae, ’ etc. (1766), four favourite Italian songs, 
and also published ‘ Mr. B.’s yearly subscrip- 
tion of new music, to be deliver’d monthly ’ 
(1759-60). BE. v. d. 8. 

BARBARINO, Bartrotomeo, ‘ da Fabriano, 
detto il Pesarino’ (b. Fabriano, 16th/17th 
cent.). In 1606 he was in the service of the 
Bishop of Padua. He wrote a number of books 
of madrigals, motets, canzonets, sacred and 
secular songs, several books appearing in 3 or 4 
editions between 1606 and 1617. E. v.d.s. 

BARBARINUS (BarsBerini), Lupus Man- 
FREDUS (b. Corregio, early 16th cent.). About 
1550 he settled, probably at the invitation of 
the art-loving Prince-Abbot, Diethelm Blarer, 
at the Abbey of St. Gall, where 204 of his songs 
are preserved in two magnificent parchment 
codices. He wrote also: ‘Symphoniae, seu 
insigniores aliquot ac dulcisonae 5 v. melodiae 
super D. Henr. Glareani Panegyrico de Helvet. 
tredecim urbium laudibus per . . .’ (Basileae, 
1558) ; ‘ Musice epitome . . .” (1559); ‘ Can- 
tiones sacrae,’ 4 v. (Aug. Vindel., 1560); anda 
number of pieces in various MS. collections. 

E. Vv. d. 8S. 

BARBELLA, EMANUELE (0b. Naples, c. 1704 ; 
d. there, 1773), violinist. 

The following short account of his musical 
education was written by himself at the request 
of Dr. Burney, who gives it in his History (iii. 
570) : 
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‘Emanuele Barbella had the violin placed in his 
hand when he was only six and a half years old, by his 
father, Francesco Barbella. After his father’s decease 
he took lessons of Angelo Zaga, till the arrival of 
Pasqualino Bini, a scholar of Tartini, in Naples, under 
whom he studied for a considerable time, and then 
worked by himself. His first instructor in counter- 
point was Michele Gabbalone ; but his master dying, 
he studied composition under the instructions of Leo, 
till the time of his death.’ 


He adds, 


‘Non per questo, Barbella é un vero asino che non 
sa niente ’—‘ Yet, notwithstanding these advantages, 
Barbella is a mere ass, who knows nothing.’ 

He wrote 9 trios for 2 violins and violoncello, 
6 duets for violin and violoncello, several books 
of easy duets for 2 violins, 6 sonatas for violin, 
and 6 duos for violin and bass, adhering closely 
to the principles of Tartini. Burney gives an 
example of his composition, and says that his 
tone and manner were 

“marvellously sweet and pleasing, even without any 
other accompaniment than the drone-bass of an open 
string.’ 

In 1753 an opera, * Elmira generosa,’ written in 
collaboration with Logroscino, was brought out 
at Naples. E. H. D. 

BARBERIJS (BAaRBERIO, BARBARIIS, BAR- 
BERIS), MELCHIORE DBE, a 16th-century lutenist 
of Padua, who published 10 (?) books of pieces 
in lute tablature between 1546 and 1549, at 
Venice. E. v. d.'s. 

BARBER OF BAGDAD, THE (Der Barbier 
von Bagdad) ; comic opera in 2 acts; words 
and music by Peter Cornelius; produced 
Weimar under Liszt (q.v.), Dec. 16,1 1858 ; in 
English, by the pupils of the R.C.M., Savoy 
Theatre, Dec. 9, 1891; Covent Garden, May 
11, 1906. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, THE. Operas of 
this name, founded on the celebrated play of 
Beaumarchais (1775), have been often pro- 
duced. ‘Two only can be noticed here: (1) that 
of Paisiello, produced St. Petersburg, 1780, and 
Paris, 1789—at the ‘Théatre de Monsieur,’ in 
the Tuileries, July 12, and at the Théatre Fey- 
deau, July 22; (2) that of Rossini—libretto by 
Sterbini—produced Rome, Feb. 5, 1816; in 
London, King’s Theatre, Jan. 27, 1818, in 
English, Covent Garden, Oct. 12, 1818; New 
York, Park Theatre (in English), May 3, 1819, 
in Italian, Nov. 29, 1825 (the first Italian opera 
given in the city); Paris, Salle Louvois, Oct. 
26, 1819. G. 

BARBERS OF BASSORA, THE, a comic 
opera in 2 acts; words by Madison Morton ; 
music by John Hullah, produced Covent 
Garden, Nov. 11, 1837. 

BARBETTA, GruLio CrEsarE, a 16th-cent- 
ury lutenist of Padua who published 4 books of 
lute tablature between 1569 and 1603. Eight 
pieces from the 1st book, published 1569, have 
been republished in Chilesotti’s ‘The Lute- 
player.’ 


1 This date is given in the Leipzig Signale for Jan. 1859, but in 
Lina Ramann’s Life of Liszt the day is given as the 15th. 
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BARBI, Aticr (b. Modena, 1862), celebrated 
as a singer who revived in Italy the art of 
concert singing. 

Alice Barbi inherited no small degree of 
musical talent. But although her early pro- 
ficiency on the violin seemed to mark her as a 
musical prodigy, she underwent a course of 
training, not only in violin-playing under 
Verardi of Bologna, and afterwards Buzzoni, 
but also in general knowledge, music, and 
languages ; travelling abroad at times with her 
father, and encouraged at home by princely 
friends and patrons. Barbi’s voice, under in- 
struction from Zamboni and Busi, and later, 
Vannuccini, developed into a mezzo-soprano of 
fine quality, extending to high B flat, and per- 
fectly equal throughout the register. 

Barbi’s début as a vocalist took place at 
Milan, Apr. 2, 1882. Shortly afterwards she 
was associated with Sgambati in a concert at 
Rome, and her success was assured. The 
matinées Barbi then ventured to give in many 
Italian towns were crowded, and critics were 
agreed in welcoming a singer of high rank in her 
art who yet was not an operatic singer. 
Melodies by the old Italian masters were now 
brought to light and interpreted ‘ with truth 
and sobriety of feeling’ by this original and 
gifted artist. The agility of her voice, the 
beauty of her shake, and the perfection of her 
ornamental passages were praised by Sgambati 
in an article translated by Sutherland Edwards 
for The Musical World, 1885, p. 452. 

Her successes were repeated in England, 
Germany, Russia, etc. She first appeared in 
London in 1884, singing at Signor de Lara’s 
concert of June 24, and at the Popular Concerts 
of Nov. land 15. Barbi sang again in London 
in Jan., June and July, 1885. In the follow- 
ing year she gave recitals at the Princes Hall, 
July 11 and 18, 1886. Her repertory then 
included songs by Caldara, Astorga, Jommelli, 
Mozart, Rossini, Schubert, Bizet and Brahms, 
among others. That these were given from 
memory in their respective languages was at 
that time considered a remarkable achievement. 

Before and after her retirement from the 
concert platform Alice Barbi wrote poems, some 
of which have been set to music by Bazzini. 
An Italian appreciation of her by G. B. Nappi, 
with a portrait, is in La Gazzetta musicale of 
1887, p. 122. L. M. M. 

BARBIERI, Franctsco Asmngo (b. Madrid, 
Aug. 3, 1823; d. there, Feb. 19, 1894), a 
Spanish composer of comic operas, who did 
much towards the foundation of a distinctively 
Spanish type of operetta in opposition to the 
Italian. He entered the Madrid Conservatoire 
in 1837 and studied the pianoforte with Pedro 
ALBENIZ (q.v.) and composition with CARNICER 
(q.v.). His father was killed during a civil 
war, and finding himself without means, he 
joined the band of the National Militia as 
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clarinettist, and afterwards earned a living as 
a pianist in cafés, as copyist, chorus-singer, 
prompter; and once at short notice he sang 
the part of Don Basilio in ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia.” By this time he had a thorough 
sense of the stage which enabled him to 
catch the public ear and hold it. From 
‘ Jugar con fuego ’ (1851) he met with success ; 
his comic operas ‘Pan y toros’ (1864) and 
‘}] Barberillo de Lavapies’ (1874) are still 
full of life. 

Barbieri was a musician of considerable 
learning. In later life he transcribed and 
edited, under the name of ‘ Cancionero musical 
de los siglos XV. y XVI.,’ a MS. in the library 
of the Royal Palace, containing a large and 
important collection of secular Spanish music 
belonging to the age of chansons and frottole. 
He also provided a valuable historical intro- 
dustion to the Cronica de la Opera italiana en 
Madrid desde 1758, by L. Carmena y Millan, 
and edited the plays of Juan del Enzrna 
(q.v.) for the Royal Spanish Academy, besides 
writing a number of learned articles on musical 


subjects for different periodicals. J. B. T. 
BARBIREAU (BaRBIRIAN, BARBICOLA, 
BARBYRIANUS, BARBARIAN, BARWYRIANUS, 


BARBINGANT), Mairre Jacquss (d. Aug. 8, 
1491), a celebrated musician, choirmaster and 
teacher of the boys in the cathedral of Antwerp 
from 1448 till his death. Under his leadership 
the precentorship became very important, and 
the number of musicians grew from 38 to 70. 
Among them were J. Ockeghem, H. Bredeniers, 
J. Godebrye (Jacotin). He maintained a corre- 
spondence with Rudolph Agricola, and is con- 
stantly quoted by his contemporary Tinctor as 
one of the greatest authorities on music of his 
time. Of his compositions a Mass for 5 v., 
‘ Virgo parens Christi,’ another for 4 y., * Faulx 
perverse,’ and a Kyrie for the same, are in the 
National Library at Vienna. Some songs for 
3 and 4 v. in that of Dijon 1 and at Rome (Casa- 
natense MSS.). Kiesewetter has scored the 
Kyrie from the first-named Mass and a song 
for 3 v., ‘Lome (homme) bany de sa plai- - 
sance.’ M. ©. C.; addns. M. L. P. 
BARCAROLLE (Fr.) — Ital. barcaruola—a 
‘boat-song’; pieces of music written in imita- 
tion or recollection of the songs of Venetian 
barcaruoli as they row their gondolas. Barca- 
rolles have been often adopted by modern 
composers; as by Hérold in ‘Zampa’; by 
Auber in ‘ Masaniello ’ and ‘ Fra Diavolo’; by 
Donizetti in ‘ Marino Faliero’; by Schubert, 
‘Auf dem Wasser zu singen’ (op. 72); by 
Chopin for piano solo (op. 60); by Gabriel 
Fauré for piano ; and by Sterndale Bennett for 
piano and orchestra in his 4th concerto. 
Mendelssohn has left several examples. The 
first ‘Song without words ’ that he composed— 


1 Q.-Z. gives the number of the Dijon MS. 295; 
numbered 517. 


it is now 
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published as op. 19, No. 6—is the ‘ Venetia- 
nisches Gondellied’ in G minor, which the auto- 
graph shows to have been written at Venice, 
Oct. 16, 1830. Others are op. 30, No. 6; op. 
62, No. 5; and the beautiful song, op. 57, No. 
5, ‘ Wenn durch die Piazzetta.’ One essential 
characteristic in all these is the alternation of 
a strong and a light beat in the movement of 
6-8 time—Chopin’s alone being in 12—8—with 
a triplet figure pervading the entire composition, 
the object being perhaps to convey the idea of 
the rise and fall of the boat, or the regular 
monotonous strokes of the oars. The autograph 
of Bennett’s barcarolle is actually marked ‘in 
rowing time.’ The tempo of the barcarolles 
quoted above differs somewhat, but is mostly 
of a tranquil kind. The ‘ Gondoletta ’ entitled 
‘ La Biondina,’ harmonised by Beethoven, and 
given in his ‘12 verschiedene Volkslieder’ 
(Nottebohm’s Catalogue, p. 176), though of the 
same character as the boatmen’s songs, is by 
Pistrucci, an Italian composer. W. H. ©. 

BARCROFT, (1) THomas (16th cent.), an 
English church composer. ‘There is an anthem 
by him, ‘O Almighty God,’ in the British Museum 
(Harl. MSS. 7340/31), where he is described as 
‘Organist of Ely in 1535.’ A Te Deum and 
Benedictus (in F), and two anthems are 
ascribed to him in Tudway’s MS. collection. 
The former, an early copy of which is in the 
Cathedral library at Ely, is dated 1532, a date 
much too early for an English setting of these 
hymns. The year 1582 has been suggested as 
a possible emendation, though the date on the 
MS. is quite distinct. It seems much more 
probable that the author of these compositions 
was (2) GEorRGE Barcrort (possibly the son 
of Thomas), who matriculated as a sizar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on Dec. 12, 1574, 
and took the degree of B.A. in 1577-78. He 
was minor canon and organist of Ely Cathedral 
from 1579-1610, and was succeeded by John 
Amner in that year. The service above men- 
tioned, and the anthem ‘O Almighty God,’ 
were printed by the Motett Society. J. M¥. 

BARD. The following definition is given in 
Murray’s Oxford Dictionary : 


‘An ancient Celtic order of minstrel-poets, whose 
primary function appears to have been to compose and 
sing (usually to the harp) verses celebrating the 
achievements of chiefs and warriors, and who com- 
mitted to verse historical and traditional facts, 
religious principles, laws, genealogies, etc. ... In 
Welsh specifically, a poet or versifier who has been 
recognised at the Histeddfod.’ 


The functions of bards, which were at least as 
much political as musical, descended in many 
cases from father to son, and they were naturally 
very important in the early periods of national 
history. The attempted extermination of the 
Welsh bards by Edward I. in 1284 implies that 
they were far from being the merely pacific, 
picturesque old minstrels with which fiction has 
generally been concerned; but their political 
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importance seems to have been greater in Wales 
than in any other country. Both in Wales and 
Ireland they were supposed to be able to read 
the future ; in Scotland their ancient dignity 
was so far lost in the 15th century that laws 
were enacted against them, and they were 
classified with beggars and other vagabonds. 
No doubt, in all three countries, they did more 
than any other class of persons to preserve the 
traditional music, just as was done in England 
by the gleemen, and in Scandinavia by the 
scalds. The composition of extempore rhymes 
in celebration of any patron or his friends 
formed part of the duties of bards in the later 
days of their existence ; and this form of skill 
has been continued by the work of the modern 
or revived Histeddfodau, where the singing of 
impromptu ‘ penillions’ is still rewarded with 
prizes. Independently of this artificial support, 
the same practice continued down to the middle 
of the 19th century in such places as Evans’s 
supper rooms, after the manner recorded in the 
first chapter of The Newcomes. The ‘ bardic ’ 
rites and customs which take place at the 
EKisteddfodau in various parts of England and 
Wales, or at the preliminary Gorsedd, a year 
and a day before each, are of rather Sea 
authenticity. See H1isteEDDFOD. 

BARDELLA, Antonio NAtopt, ated. “1 
Bardello,’ chamber musician to the Duke of 
Tuscany at the end of the 16th and beginning 
of the 17th centuries, and, according to Arteaga, 
inventor, of the theorbo. Caccini states that he 
wasan admirable performer on that instrument. 

BARDI, Giovanni, Count of Vernio (end of 
16th cent.), a Florentine noble and an accom- 
plished scholar and mathematician, member of 
the Accademia della Crusca, and of the Alterati 
in Florence, maestro di camera to Pope 
Clement VIII. 

Doni attributes to him the first idea of the 
opera, and it is certain that the first perform- 
ances of the kind were held in his house by his 
celebrated band of friends, Vicenzo Galilei, 
Caccini, Strozzi, Corsi, Peri and Rinuccini, and 
that he himself composed the words for more 
than one such piece, e.g. ‘ L’ amico fido,’ and 
‘Ti combattimento d’ Apollino col serpente.’ A 
4-part composition, ‘ Miseri habitator,’ by him 
appeared in Malvezzi’s Intermedii, 1591, and a 
5-part madrigal is attributed to him by Vogel, 
Biblioth. d. gedruckten weltl. Vocalmusik, ii. 
429, in a collection of 1582: LEitner (Q.-L.) 
considers that the name is only given as that 
of the person to whom the madrigal was 
dedicated. MC. C. 

BARGAGLIA, Sctrrons (second half of 16th 
cent.), a Neapolitan composer and contra- 
puntist, mentioned by Cerreto. According to 
Burney the word ‘concerto’ occurs for the 
first time in his work ‘ Trattenimenti.. da 
suonare ’ (Venice, 1587). 

BARGIEL, Woupemar (bd. Berlin, Oct. 3, 
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1828; d. there, Feb. 23, 1897), a teacher and 
composer; stepbrother of Mme. Clara Schu- 
mann (his mother being the divorced wife of 
Friedrich Wieck), and son of a teacher of music 
at Berlin. 

He was made to play the piano, the violin 
and organ at home, and was instructed in 
counterpoint by Dehn. Asa youth of eighteen, 
in accordance with the advice of his brother- 
in-law, Robert Schumann, he spent two years 
at the Conservatorium of Leipzig, which was 
then (1846) under Mendelssohn’s supervision ; 
and, before leaving it, he attracted general 
attention by an octet for strings, which was 
performed at one of the public examinations. 

After his return to Berlin, in 1850, he began 
work as a teacher, and increased his reputation 
as a composer by the publication of various 
orchestral and chamber works, as well as piano- 
forte pieces. In 1859 he was called to a pro- 
fessorship at the Conservatorium of Cologne, 
which, in 1865, he exchanged for the post of 
Kapellmeister, and director of the institute of the 
Maatschappij tot bevordering van Toonkunst at 
Rotterdam. In 1874 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Kénigliche Hochschule fiir Musik 
at Berlin. He was made a member of the 
senate of the Academy of Arts, and head of one 
of the three Meisterschulen fiir musikalische 
Komposition connected with the Academy. 

As a composer, Bargiel ranked among the 
foremost disciples of Schumann. Besides his 
pianoforte pieces, op. 1-5, and his trios for 
pianoforte and strings, 3 overtures for full 
‘orchestra, ‘ Prometheus,’ op. 16, ‘ Zu einem 
Trauerspiel,’ and ‘ Medea,’ and the 23rd Psalm 
for female voices should be particularly men- 
tioned, as well as a symphony in GC, op. 30; 
13th Psalm, for chorus and orchestra, op. 25 ; 
for pianoforte the suites, op. 7 and 13, and a 
sonata, op. 34; an intermezzo for orchestra, 3 
trios, 4 string quartets, and smaller choral 
works. E. D. 

BARIE, Aveustin (b. Paris, Nov. 15, 1883 ; 
d. Apr. 22, 1915), organist at St. Germain des 
Prés. As a composer for his instrument he 
showed unusual promise in a symphony and 
a set of three pieces. H. G. 

BARING-GOULD, Rev. Sasrine (b. Exeter, 
Jan. 28, 1834; d. Lew-Trenchard, Jan. 1924), 
deserves record here for his pioneer work in the 
collection of Enaiisn FoLK-sonea (q.v.). 

Educated at Clare College, Cambridge, of 
which he was made Honorary Fellow, Baring- 
Gould inherited family estates at Lew- 
Trenchard and became rector in 1881. He 
had travelled widely, and was a voluminous 
writer on innumerable subjects. He early 
developed a special interest in folk-lore, legend 
and myth. His main contribution to folk-song 
collection was in Songs and Ballads of the West 
(four parts, 1889-91), containing 110 songs 
noted down from the mouths of the people of 
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Devon and Cornwall, and arranged with piano 
accompaniment. In this work the Rev. H. 
Fleetwood Shephard collaborated. A Garland 
of Country Song (54 numbers), the product of 
a similar collaboration, followed in 1894. A 
revised edition of Songs of the West under the 
musical editorship of Cecil J. SHARP (q.v.) 
appeared in 1905. Baring-Gould’s collections 
were indeed a powerful influence in inducing 
Sharp to devote his life to folk-song research. 
Baring-Gould was the author of many popular 
hymns (words) published in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. Cc. 

BARITONE (1), the male voice inter- 
mediate in compass between the bass and 
tenor. .The Greek Papvrovos, signifying ‘of 
heavy timbre,’ suggests in relation to the 
tenor, but the voice is really a high bass, and 
owing to its weighty and brilliant quality in 
the upper register has been of the greatest 
value to opera composers, especially in the 
Italian and French schools. <A flat is about 
the limit upwards, and downwards two 
octaves. 

BARITONE (2), the name given to a brass 
valve instrument of the saxhorn type. It is 
generally built in B flat, but sometimes in C, 
of the same pitch as the euphonium, but differs 
in that the available compass begins from the 


second harmonic instead of the first. The 
-&S- 


es 


ga 


the valves giving a complete chromatic scale 
from | sounding a ninth lower. The 
tS 


bored mouthpiece being smaller, it has less 
volume in tone, but the highest notes are 
more effective. This instrument corresponds 
to the German tenor horn in B, or Bass Fliigel- 
horn, and is known in the U.S.A. as the B- 
flat tenor. It is used chiefly in brass and 
military bands. It may be added that the 
term BaryToN signifies in German the instru- 
ment corresponding to the euphonium. (See 
SAXHORN and TUBA.) D. F5 

BARITONE OBOE, see Oxpoz (4). 

BARKER, Cartes SpackmMan (b. Bath, 
Oct. 10, 1806; d. Maidstone, Nov. 26, 1879), 
an organ-builder, who invented the pneumatic 
lever. 

Left an orphan at 5 years old, he was 
educated by his godfather for the medical 
profession. But Barker, accidentally witness- 
ing the operations of an eminent London organ- 
builder, Bishop, determined on following that 
occupation, and placed himself under the 
builder for instruction in the art. Two years 
afterwards he returned to Bath and established 
himself as an organ-builder there. About 1832 
the newly built large organ in York Minster 


range is therefore from = to 
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atiracted general attention, and Barker, im- | R.C.M. in 1925. 


pressed by the immense labour occasioned to 
the player by the extreme hardness of touch of 
the keys, turned his thoughts towards devising 
some means of overcoming the resistance 
offered by the keys to the fingers. The result 
was the invention of the pneumatic lever, by 
which ingenious contrivance the pressure of 
the wind which occasioned the resistance to 
the touch was skilfully applied to lessen it. 
Barker offered his invention to several English 
organ-builders, but finding them indisposed for 
financial reasons to adopt it, he went to Paris, 
where he arrived in 1837 about the time 
that Cavaillé-Coll was building a large organ 
for the church of St. Denis. Cavaillé, seeing 
the importance of the invention, immediately 
adopted it. The pneumatic lever was also 
applied to the organs of St. Roch and the 
Madeleine. Barker took out a patent for it in 
1839. About 1840 he became director of the 
business of Daublaine and Callinet (afterwards 
Ducroquet, and later Merklin and Schiitz), and 
built in 1845 a large organ for the church of St. 
Eustache, which was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire six months after its erection. He also 
repaired the fine organ of the church of St. 
Sulpice. At the Paris Exhibition of 1855 he 
received a first-class medal and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. Later, the pneumatic 
lever came gradually into use in England, and 
his patent for electric organs was purchased 
by Bryceson of London. He remained with 
Merklin until 1860, when he set up a factory 
of his own under the firm of Barker and Ver- 
schneider, and built the organs of St. Augustin 
and of Montrouge in Paris, both electric. The 
war of 1870 caused him to leave Paris and 
return to England, when he built the organs for 
the R.C. cathedrals of Cork and Dublin. 
W. H. H. and V. de P. 

BARKWORTH, Joun Epmunp, Mus.D. 
(6. Beverley, May 20, 1858), composer, was 
educated at Rugby and Oxford, being classical 
scholar at University College. After a period 
of classical teaching and the study of archi- 
tecture under T.. G. Jackson, Barkworth went 
to the R.C.M. in 1885 and later held various 
organ appointments, notably, Fettes College, 
1890-94, Tonbridge School, 1897, and St. 
George’s, Ottawa, 1900. In 1901-06 he was 
organ professor at the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore. Since then he has lectured on 
music at Cambridge, the R.C.M. and elsewhere. 
He studied composition under Parry, Stanford, 
Mandl (in Paris), Humperdinck (in Berlin) and 
Cecil Forsyth, and has written three operas: 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ produced by the Harrison- 
Frewin Co. at Middlesborough, Jan. 7, 1916, 
and revived by the Fairbairn-Miln Co. at the 
Surrey Theatre in 1920; a comic opera, ‘ The 
Well of Wishes,’ and ‘ Fireflies,’ in one act, 
to the text of Julian Sturgis, produced at the 
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He has also written a trio 
in A minor and published various songs. 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ is Barkworth’s principal 
work and is remarkable as being the first 
attempt to set a Shakespeare text exactly as 
it stands, without condensation or alteration. 
The sincerity of the music is unquestionable, 
and it was chosen for performance by the 
Ernest Palmer Opera Study Fund at the 
R.C.M. in Dec. 1926. N. C. G. 

BARLEY, W114 (late 16th and early 17th 
cent.), one of the early English music printers. 

He worked under an ‘assignment’ of the 
music-printing patent conferred on Thomas 
Morley by Queen Elizabeth in 1598. Barley, 
as bookseller and printer, lived, in 1592, in 
Gracechurch Street, and worked until at least 
1614. His printing was particularly bold and 
good, and though his bibliography is rather 
limited, yet it includes many important works. 
He printed : 

A Newe Booke of Tubliture, 1596; The Patheway to Musicke, 
1596; Anthony Holbo:ne’s ‘P. vans, Galliards, Almains and other 
short Afirs,’ 1599; Allison’s ‘ Psalms,’ 1599; John Farmer's First 
Set of ‘Madrigals,’ 1599; John Bennet’s ‘Madrigalls to Foure 


Voyces,’ 1599; Weelke’s ‘Ayeres or Phantasticke Spirites,’ 1608; 
*‘Pammelia,’ 1609; aud Robinson’s ‘ New Citharen Lessons,’ 1609. 


F. K. 

BARNARD, CuarLtotrE ALINGTON, known 
by her pseudonym of ‘ Claribel’ (b. Dec. 23, 
1830; d. Dover, Jan. 30, 1869), a popular com- 
poser of ballads, who married C. C. Barnard in 
1854. 

She received some instruction in the elements 
of composition from W. H. Holmes, and be- 
tween 1858 and 1869 published some hundred 
ballads, most of which attained an extra- 
ordinary popularity of a transient kind. ‘Come 
back to Erin ’ isa typical specimen. A volume 
of Thoughts, Verses and Songs was published, 
and another volume of poems was printed for 
private circulation. (D.N.B.) W. B. 8. 

BARNARD, Rev. Joun, a minor canon of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in the time of Charles L., 
was the first who published a collection of 
cathedral music. 

His work appeared in 1641 under the title of : 

‘The First Book of Selected Church Musick, con- 
sisting of Services and Anthems, such as are now used 
in the Cathedrall, and Collegiat Churches: of this 
Kingdome. Never before printed. Whereby such 
Bookes as were heretofore with much difficulty and 
charges, transcribed for the use of the Quire, are now 
to the saving of much Labour and expence, publisht 
for the general good of all such as shall desire them 
either for publick or private exercise. Collected out 
of divers approved Authors.’ 

(Add. MSS. 30,085-7.) The work was printed, 
without bars, in a bold type, with diamond 
headed notes, in ten separate parts—medius, 
first and second contratenors, tenor and bassus 
—for each side of the choir, decani and cantoris. 
A part for the organ is absolutely necessary for 
some of the verse anthems in which inter- 
mediate symphonies occur, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether it was ever printed. From 
many causes—the wear and tear resulting from 
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daily use in choirs, the destruction of service- 
books during the civil war, and others—it 
happened that a century ago no perfect copy of 
this work was known to exist, the least im- 
perfect set being in Hereford Cathedral, where 
8 of the 10 vocal parts (some of them mutilated) 
were to be found, the bassus decani and medius 
cantoris being wanting. It so remained until 
Jan. 1862, when the Sacred Harmonic Society 
acquired by purchase a set consisting also of 
8 vocal parts, including the two wanting in the 
Hereford set, and some also being mutilated. 
A duplicate of the bassus decani which had 
been with this set was purchased by the Dean 
and Chapter of Hereford, and a transcript of the 
imperfect medius cantoris was permitted by the 
Society to be taken for them, so that the Here- 
ford set still retains its pre-eminence. This 
set was sold by the Dean and Chapter in 1917 
to Ch. Ch., Oxford, for £100. The work does 
not include the compositions of any then living 
author, the compiler in his preface declaring his 
intention of giving such in a future publication. 

Its contents are as follows : 


Ist Serv. 4v. D min.| BATTEN. 
N. Srrocers. 4v. D min. Do. 
E. Bevin. 4and5v. D min. Do. 
W. Brrp. 4,5and6v. D min.| Do. 
O. GipBons. 4v.* F. Do. (2nd pt.) But let all those. 
W. Munpy. 4,5and6v. Dmin.|Do. Wheu the Lord. 
R. Parsons. 4,5,6and7v. F.|Dr. Tyx. I will exalt Thee. 
T. Moruey. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 v.|Do. (2nd pt.) Sing unto the 
D min. Lord. 
Dr. Gyues. 1, 2, 3,4,5and6v. C.|Do. Deus misereatur. (Divided 
(The above are M, and into 3 little anthems.) 
E. Services complete, andare 


each entitied ‘1st Service,’) Full Anthems of 5 parts 
Mr. WARD. M.andN. D. 1, 2, 


S 4andby. Gmbh. Tauuis. With all our hearts. 


: pes ; é Do. Blessed be Thy name. 
Mr. Woopson. T.D.,4v. D min. Pn eran Sent 0 “Thou God 


TALLIs. O praise the Lord. 
Hide not Thou, 
Lord, we beseech Thee, 


Haste Thee, O God. 


Byrp. 2nd Serv. with verses, Rihaiehy 
M.and N. D. G min. a ee an a 
Brab. 3rd, Mand “Ne Diy aa a gas 
rae are) MuNDy. Oo Lord, I bow. 
Mortey. 2nd &., M. and N. D.| BYR. Prevent us. 
ae el E. Hooper. Behold it is Christ. 


0. Gissons. 2nd §., M. and E. Rosr. WuHite, The Lord bless us. 


rr oe ; 
1,2,3,4and5v. D min. lac a ve ae Morente 
ATL Tae Pecnen:, . OGod, whom our offences. 


Do. ist Ps. fodo. Wherewithall, | 7,0 Lotus make: aby -serraee 
Do. 2nd Ps. O doe well. a 


ie ae Dr. Tye. I lift my heart. 
Do. 3rd Ps. My soul cleaveth. 3yRD. O Lord, turn. 
ByrRp. Ist Preces. . 
: as Do, (2nd pt.) Bow Thine ear. 
Do. Ist Ps. todo. O clap. byes eas ; eins 
Do. 2nd Ps. Save me, O God. r. Gites. O give thanks. 


Do. 2nd Preces. 

Do. Ist Ps. todo. When Israel. 
Byrp. 2nd Ps. Hear my prayer. 
Do. 3rd Ps. Teach ine, O Lord. 
O. GipBons. Ist Preces. 

Do. Ps. todo. Thou openest. 
TALLIS. Responses, Prayer, etc. 
Do. Litany. 


Full Anthems for 6, 7, 8 parts 


Byrp. Sing joyfully, 6 v. 

R. Parsons. Deliver me, 6 v. 

O. GipBons. Hosanna, 6 v. 

Do. Lift up your heads, 6 v. 

Day O Lord, grant, 6 and 
Vv. 

Full Anthems, 4 parts 


Tats. O Lord, give Thy Holy Anthems with Verses 
Spirit. Byrp. O Lord, rebuke me not. 

E. Hooper. Teach me. Do. Hear my prayer. 

FARRANT. Hide not Thou. W.Munpy. Ah, helpless wretch. 
Do. Call to remembrance. Voruey. Out of the deep. 
J.SHEPHEARD. Haste Thee. O. GiBBons. Behold Thou hast. 
Do. (2nd pt.) But let all. BaTTrEN. Out of the deep. 

W. Munpy. O Lord, the Maker.|Warp. I will praise. 


Do. O Lord, the world’s Saviour. 
O. GiBBons. 
Do. (2nd pt.) 
O. GIBBONS. 
lasting. 


Thou God. 

Christ rising. 

(2nd pt.) Christ is risen. 
Dr. Buty. Deliver me. 
Warp. Let God arise. 


BYRp. 
Deliver us. Do. 

Blessed be. Do. 
Almighty and ever- 


From the printed and MS. parts, aided by 
other old MS. organ and voice parts, John 
Bishop of Cheltenham made a score of the 
work, which, it is to be regretted, remains 
unpublished. Itisnowin the British Museum. 

Seven separate parts of the MS. collections 
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upwards of 130 services and anthems besides 
those included in the published work, together 
with the set of parts which likewise belonged 
to the Sacred Harmonic Society, are now in 
the R.C.M. A bassus cantoris part is in the 
Manchester Free Library. 

W. H. H., with addns, 

BARNBY, Sir Josepu (b. York, Aug. 12, 
1838 ; d. London, Jan. 28, 1896), besides gain- 
ing distinction as an organist and composer of 
church music, was famous as a conductor of 
choral works. 

He was the son of Thomas Barnby, an 
organist. He entered the choir of York Minster 
when 7 years old, and was an organist and 
choirmaster at 12. In 1854 he entered the 
R.A.M., and was, two years afterwards, narrowly 
defeated by Arthur Sullivan in the competi- 
tion for the first Mendelssohn Scholarship. He 
was organist successively at Mitcham, St. 
Michael’s, Queenhithe, and St. James’ the Less, 
Westminster, before he was appointed to St. 
Andrew’s, Weils Street, where he remained from 
1863-71, establishing the musical reputation of 
the services. From 1871-86 he was organist of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, where he instituted the annual 
performances of Bach’s Passion Music according 
to St. John, with orchestral accompaniment. 
In 1867 Novello, to whom he had been musical 
adviser since 1861, established ‘ Barnby’s 
Choir,’ which gave ‘ oratorio concerts’ from 
1869-72, when it was amalgamated with the 
choir formed and conducted by Gounod at the 
Albert Hall, under the title of the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society (now the RoyaL CHORAL 
Soctrty). The same firm of publishers also 
gave daily concerts in the Albert Hall in 1874— 
1875 which were conducted by Barnby. He had 
conducted the St. Matthew Passion in West- 
minster Abbey in 1871, and in 1878, when the 
London Musical Society was formed, he became 
its conductor, and under his baton the Society 
produced Dvorék’s Stabat Mater for the first 
time in England, Mar. 10, 1883. He gave up 
the post in 1886, being succeeded by A. C. 
Mackenzie. He was appointed precentor of 
Eton in 1875—a post of the highest importance 
in the musical education of the upper classes— 
and retained it till 1892, when he succeeded 
Thomas Weist-Hill as principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music. In 1886-88 he was conductor 
of the rehearsals and concerts of the R.A.M., of 
which he was a Fellow. On Nov. 10, 1884, he 
conducted the first performance in England of 
Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’ as a concert in the Albert 
Hall. He was knighted on Aug. 5, 1892, and 
later in the same year conducted the Cardiff 
Festival ; he conducted the same festival in 
1895, and a few months afterwards he died 
suddenly. He was buried in Norwood Ceme- 
tery, after a special service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Barnby’s compositions include an 


made by Barnard for this work, comprising | oratorio, ‘Rebekah’ (1870), a psalm, ‘ The Lord 
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is King’ (Leeds Festival, 1883), an enormous 
number of services and anthems, partsongs, and 
vocal solos, trios, etc. ; a series of ‘ Eton Songs’ 
had a great popularity with the class for which 
they were intended ; he wrote also 246 hymn- 
tunes, published in one vol. in 1897 ; and edited 
5 hymn-books, the most important of which 
was ‘The Hymnary’ (1872). (D.N.B.) 

The popular partsong ‘Sweet and Low’ is 
a typical specimen of Barnby’s mild melody 
_ emphasised bynicelysugaredharmony. Having 
regard to the weaknesses of Barnby’s music, it 
would be easy to underrate his work altogether, 
but there can be no doubt that he did much to 
popularise music, and if he fostered the admira- 
tion for Gounod’s less satisfactory compositions, 
he also stimulated the love of Bach. Asa choir- 
master he had great gifts, and managed to 
secure a wonderful degree of accuracy ; under 
him, choir-singing was a kind of drill, and the 
precision he obtained, though valuable in itself, 
was not equally suited to all kinds of music. 

M. 

BARNEKOW, Curistian (0. St. Sauveur, 
Pyrenees, July 28, 1837; d. Copenhagen, 
Mar. 20, 1913), came of Danish parents, and 
was educated at Copenhagen where he took a 
leading part in furthering Danish music. He 
founded a Society for the publication of Danish 
music and was president of the ‘Musikforening’ 
(Musical Society) of Copenhagen. His com- 
positions are considerable and include much 
chamber music and piano music together ae 
choral pieces and songs. 

BARNETT, (1) Joun (6. Bedford, July, ip 
1802; d. near Cheltenham, Apr. 16/17, 1890), 
a composer of music for the English stage. 

His mother was a Hungarian, and his father 
a Prussian, whose name was Bernhard Beer, 
which was changed to Barnett Barnett on his 
settlement in England as a jeweller. It is 
worthy of remark that he was a second cousin 
of Meyerbeer. In his infancy John showed a 
marked predilection for music, and as his child- 
hood advanced proved to have a fine alto voice. 
At the age of eleven he was articled to 8. J. 
Arnold, proprietor of the Lyceum, Arnold en- 
gaging to provide him with musical instruction 
in return for his services as a singer. The young 
vocalist accordingly appeared on the stage 
at the Lyceum, July 22, 1813, in ‘ The Ship- 
wreck,’ and continued a successful career until 
the breaking of his voice. During this time he 
was receiving instruction in music, first from 
C. EK. Horn, and afterwards from Price, the 
chorus-master of Drury Lane. He wrote, while 
yet a boy, a Mass, and many light pieces, some 
of which were published. At the expiration of 
his term with Arnold he took pianoforte lessons 
of Perez, organist of the Spanish embassy, and 
subsequently of Ferdinand Ries. 

His first essay for the stage was the musical 
farce of ‘ Before Breakfast’ (Lyceum, 1825), 
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the success of which induced him to continue 
the line he had begun. Among the pieces he 
subsequently wrote may be enumerated : 
‘Monsieur Mallet,’ ‘Robert the Devil,’ 
‘Two Seconds,’ ‘ The Soldier’s Widow,’ ‘The Picturesque,’ ‘Married 
Lovers,’ ‘The Deuce is in her,’ ‘Charles the Twelfth’ (which con- 


tained the popular Ballad ‘ Rise, gentle Muon’) and ‘The Carnival 
of Naples’ (Covent Garden, 1830). 


‘Country Quarters,’ 


In 1830 he published his oratorio of ‘The 
Omnipresence of the Deity,’ never performed 
in public. In 1831 he brought out at Sadler’s 
Wells ‘ The Pet of the Petticoats,’ subsequently 
transplanted to the greater theatres. This was 
his most important dramatic work up to this 
period. It was deservedly popular, and con- 
tained dramatic music then new to the English 
stage. 

In 1832 Barnett was engaged by Madame 
Vestris as music - director of the Olympic 
Theatre, for which he wrote a number of 
popular musical pieces : 

‘The Paphian Bower,’ ‘Olympic Revels,’ ‘The Court of Queen’s 
Bench,’ ‘ Blanche of Jersey,’ ete. Also for Drury Lane a lyrical 
version of Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘ Bold stroke for a Wife,’ with Braham 


in the principal character, under the title of ‘Win her and 
Wear her.’ 


The music contains many gems introduced by 
the composer into his later works. 

In 1834 he published his ‘ Lyrical Tllustra- 
tions of the Modern Poets,’ a collection of songs, 
and shortly afterwards ‘ Songs of the Minstrels ’ 
and ‘ Amusement for Leisure Hours.’ 

Barnett’s best work, ‘ The Mountain Sylph,’ 
was produced at the Lyceum, Aug. 25, 1834, 
with remarkable success. It was originally 
designed as a musical drama for one of the minor 
theatres, and afterwards extended into com- 
plete operatic form. It met with some opposi- 
tion on the first night, but soon became a 
standard favourite. Professor Macfarren wrote 
that its production ‘ opened a new period for 
music in this country,’ and this view is to a 
certain extent confirmed by Forsyth (Music and 
Nationalism, 1911), who declares, ‘One feels 
that the composer, almost for the first time 
since the days of Purcell, really loved his 
characters.’ 

Barnett subsequently spent some time in 
Paris, with the purpose of producing there his 
opera of *‘ Fair Rosamond,’ but returned, on the 
invitation of Bunn, to bring out the work at 
Drury Lane. It was performed Feb. 28, 1837, 
with indifferent success, mainly owing to its ill- 
constructed libretto. In this year Barnett 
married the daughter of Lindley the violon- 
cellist, with whom he went to Frankfort, with 
the view of studying Vogler’s system of har- 
mony and the principles of composition under 
Schneider von Wartensee. Here he wrote a 
symphony and two quartets (unpublished). 
On his return to London in 1838, he pro- 
duced his opera of ‘ Farinelli’ at Drury Lane 
(Feb. 8, 1839). In this year, in conjunction 
with Morris Barnett, the actor, dramatist and 
journalist, he opened the St. James’s Theatre, 
with the intention of founding an English opera- 
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house; but (owing to unforeseen circumstances) 
the theatre prematurely closed at the end of the 
first week. 

At the beginning of 1841 Barnett established 
himself as a singing-master at Cheltenham, 
where he had an extensive practice. In later 
life, after a residence of some years in Germany 
and Italy, for the education of his children, he 
went to live in the district of the Cotswolds, 
where he eventually died. In 1842 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet of 60 pages, entitled Systems 
and Singing Masters: an Analytic Comment 
upon the Wilhem System as taught in England— 
cleverly and caustically written, but unjustly 
severe upon Hullah; in 1844 appeared his 
School for the Voice. 

An unpublished opera, ‘ Kathleen,’ to a 
libretto by Sheridan Knowles, is highly spoken 
of by those who have heard the music. His 
single songs are said to number nearly 4000. 

His‘son (2) Domenico (d. 1911) was a teacher 
of the piano at Cheltenham, and on the staff of 
the Ladies’ College there until his death. (Imp. 
Dict. Univ. Biog.) BE. F. R., with addns. 

BARNETT, Joun Francis (b. London, Oct. 
16, 1837; d. there, Nov. 24, 1916), composer 
and teacher. 

His father was Joseph Alfred Barnett, a 
professor of music (d. Apr. 29, 1898), and a 
brother of John BARNETT (q.v.).. John Francis 
Barnett began the study of the pianoforte when 
six years old. When eleven he was placed 
under Dr. Wylde, and a year later gained the 
Queen’s Scholarship at the R.A.M. During 
the first year of his scholarship he played 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in D minor at the New 
Philharmonic Society, under the direction of 
Spohr (July 4, 1853). In 1857 he visited Ger- 
many, studied under Hauptmann and Rietz at 
the Conservatorium at Leipzig, and performed 
at the Gewandhaus (Mar. 22, 1860). At the 
expiration of three years he returned to London 
and played at the Philharmonic, June 10, 1861. 
The first composition that brought the young 
composer into notice was a symphony in A 
minor, produced at the Musical Society of 
London (June 15, 1864). Thenceforward, in 
spite of the preoccupations of a life primarily 
devoted to teaching, he continued to compose 
assiduously and produced work in almost every 
form, except the opera, some of which had 
considerable vogue. He was peculiarly success- 
ful in choral cantatas, of which the first was 
‘The Ancient Mariner’ (Coleridge), written for 
the Birmingham Festival (1867), and the last, 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ (Keats), produced by 
the London Choral Society (1913). His piano 
music too, of the school of Mendelssohn, had 
considerable grace and charm. He became a 
Fellow of the R.A.M. and was on the teach- 
ing staff of the R.C.M. and the G.S.M. In 
1883 he completed the symphony in E flat 
by Schubert, from autograph sketches in the 
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possession of Sir G. Grove; it was performed 
at the Crystal Palace, where, also, many of his 
own works were given at about the same time. 
The following is a list of his principal com- 
positions : 

INSTRUMENTAL 


Symphony in A min. (1864.) 
Ouverture symphonique for orch. 
Concerto in D min. 

Overture, ‘A Winter’s Tale.’ (British Orch. Soc., 1873.) 

‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ for orch. (Liverpool, 1874.) 

Suite for Orch., ‘The Harvest Festival.’ (Norwich, 1881.) 

o pee Sketches, ‘Ebbing Tide,’ ‘Elfland.’ (Crystal Pal., 


(Crystal Pal., 


(Philharmonic, 1868.) 


3.) 
2 Orchestra Sketches, ‘Flowing Tide,’ ‘ Fairyland,’ 
Pastoral Suite. 
‘Liebeslied,’ ‘Im altem Styl.’ (Crystal Pal., 1895.) 
‘Pensée mélodique,’ ‘Gavotte.’ Lng oe 1899.) 
‘Concerto pastorale,’ flute and orch 
Chamber music: quintets, quartets for pei ss trios for PF. and 
strings, sonatas and many piano pieces, 


(1892. ) 


VOCAL 


‘The Ancient Mariner,’ cantata. (Birmingham, 1867.) 
‘Paradise and the Peri,’ cantata. (Birmingham, 1870.) 
‘The Raising of Lazarus,’ oratorio. (Hereford, 1876.) 
‘The Good Shepherd,’ oratorio. (Brighton, 1876.) 
‘The Building of the Ship,’ cantata. (Leeds, 1880.) 
‘The Wishing Bell,’ cantata. (Norwich, 1881.) 

‘The Triumph of Labour,’ cantata, (Crystal Pal., 1888.) 
‘The Golden Gate,’ scena for contralto voice. 

‘Tantum ergo,’ 8 v. 


‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ cantata, (London, 1913.) 


E. F. R., with addns. 

BARNS, Eruet (6b. London, 1880), violinist 
and composer, was educated at the R.A.M., 
learning violin under Sauret, and composition 
under Prout. Her début was made at the 
Crystal Palace in 1896. She toured the pro- 
vinces in the following year, and America in 
1913. In 1899 she married Charles Phillips, 
baritone singer, and gave with him a series of 
chamber concerts. Her compositions include 
a concerto, and a ‘ Concertstiick ’ for violin and 
orchestra (played at Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts in 1910), two chamber trios, many 
short pieces for piano and violin, a very effec- 
tive phantasy for two violins and piano (one of 
the Cobbett Commissions), and five sonatas for 
piano and violin. Of the latter, two are pub- 
lished. The sonata numbered 2, in A major, 
was played by Joachim in Germany in 1903. 
The sonata numbered 4, op. 24, in G minor, 
of a strikingly passionate and fiery character, 
contains a fugal finale, rather complex in 
rhythm, well carried out. W. W. C. 

BARON, Ernst Turopuinus (b. Breslau, 
Feb. 17, 1696; d. Berlin, Apr. 12, 1760), a 
famous lute-player. 

His first instruction was obtained from 
Kohatt, a Bohemian, in 1710, next in the 
Collegium Elizabethanum at Breslau ; and he 
afterwards studied law and philosophy at 
Leipzig. After residing in Halle, Céthen, 
Zeitz, Saalfeld and Rudolstadt, he appeared in 
Jena in 1720, whence he made an artistic tour 
to Cassel, Fulda, Wurzburg, Nuremberg and 
Regensburg, meeting everywhere with brilliant 
success. In Nuremberg he made some stay, 
and there published his Historisch-theoretisch 
und practische Untersuchung des Instrumentes 
der Lauten (J. F. Riidiger, 1727), to which he 
afterwards added an appendix in Marpurg’s 
Historisch - kritische Beitrdge, ete. In 1727 
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Meusel, lutenist at the court of Gotha, died, and 
Baron obtained the post in 1728, which, how- 
ever, he quitted in 1732, after the death of the 
duke, to join the court band at Hisenach ; in 
1735 he became theorbist to the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Frederick the Great, at Rheinsberg, 
and in 1737 he undertook a tour by Merseburg 
and Cothen to Berlin, and was engaged by King 
Friedrich Wilhelm I. as theorbist. Weiss, the 
great theorbist, was at that time living in 
Dresden, and from him, Hofer, Kropfgans and 
Belgratzky, a Circassian, Baron soon learnt the 
instrument. After this he remained in Berlin 
till his death, and published there a great 
number of short papers on his instrument and 
music in general. For his compositions for the 
lute see Q.-L. Fr. G. 

BARONESS, THE, an artist of German 
origin, as is supposed, who sang in the operas 
abroad and in-London, and was known by no 
othername. Shesang the part of Lavinia, in the 
opera of ‘ Camilla,’ by Bononcini (Drury Lane, 
1706), and that of Eurilla in ‘ Love’s Triumph,’ 
at the Haymarket, some time afterwards. 
She had benefits at HtckrorpD’s Room (q.v.), 
1713, 1714, 1715, 1716and 1717. She was a per- 
fect mistress of the grandest method of singing, 
an art which was even then becoming rare, and 
she shared that proud pre-eminence with such 
singers as Cornelio Galli, Tosi and Siface. She 
took a great part, with Sandoni, in the teaching 
and cultivation of Anastasia Robinson, so far 
as that singer would submit to receive any in- 
struction at all, being herself, at the same time, 
engaged at the Opera, and ‘ greatly caressed,’ 
as Hawkins informs us. 
be confounded with that of Hortensia, the 
mistress of Stradella, as was done by Humfrey 
Wanley, the compiler of the Harleian Catalogue, 
relying on the information of his friend Beren- 
clow ; for that unfortunate lady was, according 
to the best accounts, assassinated at the same 
time with her lover. J. M. 

BARONI, (1) Aprrana, née Basile, an early 
17th-century singer and lute-player, known as 
the ‘ fair Adriana of Mantua,’ immortalised in 
a book of verses, J’eatro delle glorie d@ Adriana 
Baroni (1623). 

Her two daughters, (2) CATARINA “b. Mantua, 
after 1620), and (3) ExLEonoraA (b. Naples), 
both inherited their mother’s beauty as well 
as her talents. Catarina was an excellent 
singer, harp-player and poetess. Leonora 
was the more famous of the two. In 1639 
Leonora was at Rome, and is referred to by 
various writers as the greatest singer of her 
time. Milton, who was introduced to her by 
Cardinal Barberini, wrote three poems, Ad 
Leonoram Romae canentem, in her praise, in 
which he refers also to her mother’s lute 
accompaniment. Cardinal Mazarin engaged 
her to sing in some of Cavalli’s operas, produced 


by him during Louis XIV.’s minority. But the 


Her name must not 
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French had not as yet developed a taste for 
Italian music, and Leonora returned to Italy in 
disgust with French audiences. She was an 
excellent theorbo and viola da gamba player and 
also a composer. Andrée Maugars, the famous 
gambist, praises her great executive and artistic 
powers, and V. Castazuti published a collection 
of verses in her praise, Applausi poetici alle 
glorie della Signora Leonora Baroni (Rome, 
1639), which was republished in 1641. The 
hospitable house of the Baroni was a gathering- 
place of artists, authors, statesmen and people 
of fashion from all over Europe. . v. d. S. 

BARRE, ANTONIO, was of French extrac- 
tion. We find him as a composer of established 
repute at Rome in 1550, and in 1552 he was an 
alto in the choir of St. Peter’s. 

A book of his own madrigals was published 
in Rome in 1552 (Vogel, Bibl. d. ged. weltl. 
Musik), and in 1555 he started in that capital a 
printing-press, which he afterwards removed to 
Milan, and from which he published a series of 
seven volumes containing pieces by himself and 
other writers. The titles of these are as follows: 


(1) ‘Primo libro delle Muse a5 voci, Madrigali di diversi autori. 

(2) ‘ Primo libro delle Muse a 4 voci, Madrigali ariosi di Antonio 
Barre ed altri diversi autori.’ Both of these volumes were dated 
1555, and were dedicated, the first to Onofrio Virgili, the second to 
the Princess Felice Orsini. 

(3) ‘Secondo libro delle Muse a 5 voci, Madrigali d’ Orlando di 
Lasso,’ 1557. 

(4) ‘Secondo libro delle Muse a quattro voci, Madrigali ariosi di 
diversi eccellentissimi autori, con due Canzoni di Gianetto’ (i.e. 
Palestrina), ‘di nuovo raccolti e dati in luce. In Roma appresso 
Antonio Barre, 1558.’ 

(5) ‘Madrigali a quattro voci di Francesco Menta novamente da 
lui composti e dati in luce ; in Roma per Antonio Barre, 1560.’ 

(6) ‘Il primo libro di madrigali a quattro voci di Ollivier 
Brassart. In Roma per Antonio Barre, 1564.’ Of this last only the 
alto part is known to exist, having been actually seen by Fétis. 

(7) ‘Liber primus Musarum cum quatuor vocibus, seu sacrze 
cantiones quas vulgo mottetta appellant. Milan, Antonio Barre, 
1588.’ 


Out of these seven works even the learned and 
indefatigable Baini had only thoroughly satis- 
fied himself as to the existence of the first two, 
but copies of the third and fourth are at Bologna 
and elsewhere (Q.-L.). The last is said to con- 
tain no less than 29 pieces by Palestrina, besides 
specimens of the work of Orlando Lasso, Rore, 
Animuccia and other rare masters. E. H. P. 

BARRE, Apotton Marts-Rosz (b. St. 
Brieux, Cotes du Nord, Nov. 15, 1804; d. Lon- 
don, Mar. 8, 1879), a remarkable oboe-player 
who introduced many mechanical improve- 
ments in the instrument (see OBOE). 

He was a pupil of Vogt at the Conservatoire, 
solo-player at the Odéon and Opéra Comique, 
and at last permanently attached to the Italian 
Opera in London till 1874. Barré was the 
author of the Complete Method for the Oboe, 
comprising all the new fingerings, new tables of 
shakes, scales, exercises, etc. He won the first 
prize for oboe at the Conservatoire in 1824. 

F. G. ; corr. and addns. M. L. P. 

BARRE (BaRRAE, BARRIS, BARRET, BARS), 
LEONARD, a native of Limoges, and pupil of 
Willaert, a singer in the Papal Chapel from 
1537-52, and thus contemporary with Arcadelt. 

He was one of the musicians sent by the 
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Pepe to the Council of Trent in 1545 to give 
advice on church music. His claims as a com- 
poser rest on motets and madrigals published 
by Gardane (Venice, 1544), on madrigals issued 
by Scoto (Venice, 1540) with those of Willaert, 
and on some in Arcadelt’s 4th Book of Madri- 
gals (1545). MS. compositions are also pre- 
served in the Hofbibliothek at Munich, and the 
ducal library at Wolfenbiittel. 

JR 8. Bis Tev. M. T. 12. 

BARRE, Micueru DE LA (5. Paris, c. 1674; 
d. there, 1743 or 1744), flautist and royal 
chamber musician, composed ballet -operas, 
trios, duos, solos and suites for flute, songs, etc. 

BARREL ORGAN, see MrcHAanicaL AP- 
PLIANCES (1). 

BARRETT, Joun (6. circa 1674; d. circa 
1735). He was a pupil of Dr. Blow, and was 
music-master at Christ’s Hospital and organist 
of the church of St. Mary-at-Hill about 1710. 

Many songs by him are in the collections of 
the period, such as D’Urfey’s ‘ Wit and Mirth,’ 
in which is ‘ Ianthe the lovely,’ which furnished 
the tune of ‘ When he holds up his hand’ in 
‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ Barrett composed over- 
tures and act tunes for : 

‘ Love’s last Shift, or, The Fool in Fashion,’ 1696; ‘The Pilgrim,’ 

1700; ‘The Generous Conqueror,’ 1702; ‘Tunbridge Walks,’ 1703 ; 
and ‘Mary, Queen of Scots,’ 1703. 
His Ode at the Anniversary Feast of the 
Gentlemen of Kent was performed at Merchant 
Taylor’s Hall, London, Nov. 21, 1700; words 
are in the British Museum. W. H. H. 

BARRETT, Tuomas, English violin-maker 
(see VIOLIN FAMILY). 

BARRETT, (1) Wittram ALEXANDER, 
Mus.B. Oxon. (1871) (b. Hackney, Oct. 15, 
1834; d. Oct. 17, 1891), an English writer on 
music. 

He was a chorister at St. Paul’s from 1846— 
1849, principal alto at St. Andrew’s, Wells St., 
1858-61, and in the latter year lay-vicar at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He was choir- 
master of St. John’s, Cowley, Oxford, from 
1863-66 ; assistant vicar-choral, St. Paul’s, 
1867, and vicar-choral, 1876 (Brit. Mus. Biog.). 
In 1881 Barrett was appointed Assistant In- 
spector of Music in Government Training 
Colleges together with Hullah and Stainer, 
and he held the position till his death. He 
published : 

English Glee and Madrigal Writers (1877), English Church Com- 

posers (1882), Balfe, his Life and Work (1882), and other works; he 
was joint-editor with Stainer of the Dictionary of Musical Terms 
(1875). A volume of ‘English Folksongs’ (Novello, 1890), which he 
edited, played an early part in stimulating the revival which has 
had conspicuous results since. 
He was musical critic of the Morning Post from 
1867 till his death; and for some time edited 
the Monthly Musical Record, and the Musical 
Times. G., with addns. 

(2) Francis Ernest Horace Joven (b. Nov. 
14, 1869 ; d. London, Jan. 19, 1925), son of the 
above, followed in the footsteps of his father as 
musical critic of the Morning Post. Educated 
in music by his father, he also learnt singing 
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from Manuel Garcia and stringed instruments 
from Carrodus and Edward Howell. He there- 
fore had the training of a practical musician, to 
which he added that of a practical journalist. 
He entered the office of the Morning Post in 
1890, first undertook its musical criticism in 
the following year, and succeeded Arthur 
Hervey as chief critic in 1908. His writings on 
music were confined to the columns of that 
paper and of more occasional periodicals such 
as the Musical Times. Like his father, he did 
pioneer work, for he championed the cause of 
British music long before it became the bors 
cry of journalism. 

BARRIERE (early 18th cent.), a paseo 
violoncellist who went to Italy in 1736 for 
further studies, returning in 1739, when he 
settled at Paris. In the same year he pub- 
lished ‘Sonates de par-dessus de la viole,’ 
livre 5; he also wrote sonatas for the violon- 
cello, four books of which are in the National 
Library, Paris. E. Vv. d. 8. 

BARRINGTON, Datnzes, The Hon. 
(6. London, 1727; d. there, Mar. 14, 1800), 
recorder of Bristol and puisne judge in Wales, is 
mentioned here as the author of an account of 
Mozart during his visit to London in 1764, at 
eight years of age, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1780 (vol. xi.). Barrington also 
published Miscellanies (London, 1781), in 
which the foregoing account is repeated, and a 
similar account is given of the early powers of 
four other children, William Crotch, Charles 
and Samuel Wesley and Lord Mornington. He 
also wrote papers on the singing of birds, and 
on the ancient Welsh crwth and pib-corn. 

Ms C2 <. 

BARRIOS, Anceu (b. Granada, 1886), a 
Spanish composer and guitarist, author of 
several works for his instrument, and for a trio 
of BANDURRIA (q.v.), laud and guitar: ‘ Gua- 
jiras,’ ‘Cantos de mi tierra,’ and others. He 
collaborated with Conrado del Campo (q.v.) 
in the Goyesque opera ‘ El Avapies ’ (Madrid, 
1919), and has written short comic operas, e.g. 
‘Granada mia.’ His style is deeply tinged 
with the native music of Granada. J. B. T. 

BARRY, CHARLES AINSLIE (b. London, 
June 10, 1830; d. Mar. 21, 1915), a writer on 
musical subjects and a composer. 

Educated at Rugby School and ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was a pupil of T. A. 
Walmisley, and afterwards studied music 
at Cologne, Leipzig and Dresden. He con- 
tributed for long to the Guardian, edited 
the Monthly Musical Record, 1875-79, and was 
well known as the ‘C. A. B.’ of the Richter 
Concert programmes, in which his admirable 
analyses of the compositions of the advanced 
school were of especial value and interest. He 
published several songs and PF. pieces. A MS. 
Festival March of his was often played at 
the Crystal Palace in 1862-63, and he had a 
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symphony and other orchestral pieces in MS. 
He was secretary to the Liszt Scholarship 
Fund, 1886, and was an earnest pares of 
musical advance. 

BARSANTI, Francesco (b. Lucca, c. 1690), 
an instrumentalist. 

In 1714 he accompanied Geminiani to 
England, which country henceforth became his 
own. He played both the flute and oboe, the 
latter for many years in the opera band. He 
held a lucrative situation in Scotland, and while 
there made and published ‘ A Collection of Old 
Scots Tunes, with the Bass for Violoncello or 
Harpsichord,’ etc. (Edinburgh, 1742). After 
his return to England about 1750, he played the 
viola at the opera in winter and Vauxhall in 
summer. At the close of his life he was 
dependent upon the exertions of his wife and 
his daughter, a singer and actress of consider- 
able ability. His other publications include 
concerti grossi, overtures, sonatas for strings 
and 6 ‘ Antifone ’ in the style of Palestrina. 

M.40.) 0, 

BARTEI, Grroutamo, a native of Arezzo, 
general of the Augustinian Order of monks at 
Rome in the beginning of the 17th century. 

In 1607 he was maestro di cappella in the 
cathedral of Volterra, and in the same year he 
published a set of ‘ Responsoria’ for 4 equal 
voices ; some masses for 8 v. appeared in 1608, 
a book of motets for 2 v. in 1609, and some 
‘concerti’ and ‘ricercari’ for 2 v., both in 
‘1618 (Q.-L.). 

BARTH, Karu Hernricu (b. Pillau, near 
Konigsberg, Prussia, July 12, 1847), pianist. 

He received his first instruction from his 
father, beginning the piano at four years old. 
From 1856-62 he was studying with L. Stein- 
mann, and for two years after the expiration 
of this term with H. von Bilow. From 1864 
onwards he was under Bronsart, and for a short 
time was a pupil of Tausig. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed a teacher in the Stern Conservatorium, 
and in 1871 became a professor at the Hoch- 
schule at Berlin. The trio-party which he 
formed with de Ahna and Hausmann was justly 
renowned. He repeatedly undertook success- 
ful concert tours in Germany and England, and 
once appeared at a concert of Pasdeloup in 
Paris. He held the position of pianist to the 
Emperor Frederick of Germany. M. 

BARTH, Ricuarp (b. Grosswanzleben, 
Saxony, June 5, 1850), was being educated for 
the career of a violinist when an accident to his 
left hand compelled him to exchange the 
functions of his two hands; he had his violin 
adapted so as to be fingered with the right hand 
and bowed with the left. He was a pupil of 
Beck of Magdeburg, and was from 1863-67 with 
Joachim in Hanover; for some years he was 
Konzertmeister at Minster and (from 1882) 
at Crefeld. He subsequently became Univer- 
sity music director at Marburg, and in 1895 
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succeeded Vernuth as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts at Hamburg and of the 
Singakademie at the same place. His style 
has much of Joachim’s breadth and dignity; he 
appeared in London, with remarkable success, 
at a chamber concert given by Miss Margaret 
Wild, June 4, 1896. His literary work includes 
Johannes Brahms und seine Musik (1904), and 
the editorship of Brahms’s correspondence with 
J. D. Grimm (Briefwechsel, iv.). M. 

BARTHEL, JoHann CuristIAn (5. Plauen, 
Apr. 19, 1776; d. June 10, 1831), a musician 
from a very early age. 

In 1789 he played at the house of Doles before 
Mozart, who praised him highly, and soon 
after he entered the Thomasschule at Leipzig 
as a pupil of J. A. Hiller. At sixteen, on 
Hiller’s recommendation, he was appointed 
concert conductor to the court of Schéneburg, 
and in 1797 occupied a similar post at Greitz. 
In 1804, on the death of J. G. Krebs, he was 
appointed organist to the court of Altenburg, 
where he remained till his death. Q.-L. 
mentions two organ fugues and a song by him, 
all in MS. M. ©. C. 

BARTHELEMON, Francois Hippoiyte 
(6. Bordeaux, July 27, 1741; d. London, July 
23, 1808), violinist and composer. 

He was said to be the son of a French govern- 
ment officer and an Irish lady, but his bap- 
tismal certificate kept at his native town de- 
scribes him as son of a ‘ perruquier,’ Emmanuel 
Barthélemon. He began life as an officer in 
the Irish brigade, but being induced by the Earl 
of Kelly, a well-known amateur composer, to 
change his profession for that of music, he 
became one of the most distinguished violinists 
of his time.t In 1764 he came to England, 
and was engaged as leader of the opera band. 
In 1766 he produced at the King’s Theatre a 
serious opera called ‘ Pelopida,’ and in the same 
year married Miss Mary Young, daughter of 
Charles Youna (q.v.), a niece of Mrs. Arne and 
Mrs. Lampe, and a favourite singer. In 1776 
Garrick engaged him to compose the music for 
the burletta of ‘ Orpheus,’ introduced in his 
farce ‘A Peep behind the Curtain,’ the great 
success of which led to his composing the music 
for other pieces brought out at the same 
theatre. In 1767 he went to Paris, played at 
the Concert Spirituel, May 28, 1767 (also in 
1769), and produced there a pastoral opera 
called ‘ Le Fleuve Scamandre ’ (Dec. 22, 1768). 
In 1770 Barthélemon became leader at Maryle- 
bone Gardens. He was in Dublin from May 
1771 to Feb. 1773. In 1776 he left England 
with his wife for a professional tour through 
Germany, Italy and France. At Florence Bar- 
thélemon, at the request of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, set to music the Abate Semplici’s ora- 
torio ‘ Jefte in Masfa,’ performed in Rome,1776. 
He returned to England late in 1777, and in that 

1 C. F. Pohl, Mozart and Haydn in London. 
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year invented an instrument of 5 strings which 
he called ‘ Ipolito.? An acquaintance with the 
Rev. Jacob Duché, chaplain to the Female 
Orphan Asylum, led to his composing, about 
1780, the well-known tune for Ken’s morning 
hymn ‘ Awake, my soul.’ In 1784 Barthéle- 
mon and his wife made a professional visit to 
Dublin. @Q.-L. gives the names of three ballets 
produced about 1785. In 1791-95 he became 
intimate with Haydn, then in London. His 
compositions for the violin are important. He 
published in London sonatas for 1 and 2 
violins, concertos (3 violins), overtures, etc. ; 
in Paris, violin sonatas, a trio, ‘Six sym- 
phonies’ (strings, oboes, horns), a concerto, 
etc. On Sept. 20, 1799, Mrs. Barthélemon 
died. Besides the compositions above named 
Barthélemon wrote the music for the following 
dramatic pieces : 

‘The Enchanted Girdle’; ‘The Judgment of Paris,’ 1768; ‘The 
Election,’ 1774; ‘The Maid of the Oaks,’ 1774; ‘ Belphegor,’ 1778; 


a ballet, ‘Le Bonheur est d’aimer,’ 1785. 
WwW. H. H.; addns. w. H. G. F. and M. L. P. 


BARTHOLOMEW, Witutam (b. London, 
1793; d. there, Aug. 18, 1867). He was a man 
of many accomplishments — chemist, violin- 
player and an excellent flower-painter ; but 
to the English public he is familiar as the 
translator or adapter of the words of most of 
Mendelssohn’s vocal works. 

The English text of ‘St. Paul’ was adapted 
by W. Ball, but those of ‘ Antigone ’ (rewarded 
with the gold medal of merit from the King of 
Prussia), ‘ Athalie,’? ‘ Oedipus,’ ‘ Lauda Sion,’ 
the ‘Walpurgisnacht,’ the Finale to ‘ Loreley,’ 
‘ Elijah,’ and the fragments of ‘ Christus,’ with 
most of Mendelssohn’s songs, were Bartholo- 
mew’s work—not, as any one familiar with 
Mendelssohn’s habits will believe, without 
constant suggestion and supervision from the 
composer. ‘Hear my Prayer’ (the original 
MS. of which is in the South Kensington 
Museum, headed ‘a paraphrastic version of 
Ps. lv.’) was composed at Bartholomew’s 
request for the concerts of Miss Mounsey, a 
lady whom he married in 1853. Besides the 
above, Bartholomew wrote English words for 
Méhul’s ‘Joseph’; Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda’ ; 
Costa’s ‘ Eli,’ ‘Naaman’ and ‘ The Dream’; 
and Mrs. Bartholomew’s ‘ The Nativity,’ etc. 

G. 

BARTLEMAN, James (b. probably West- 
minster, Sept. 19, 1769; d. there, Apr. 15, 
1821), a bass singer of repute. 

He was educated under Dr. Cooke in the 
choristers’ school of Westminster Abbey. His 
voice while it remained a soprano was remark- 
able for strength and tine quality of tone. He 
distinguished himself as a boy-singer by his 
refined and expressive rendering of Greene’s 
solo anthem ‘ Acquaint thyself with God.’ He 
was greatly patronised by Sir John Hawkins, 
in whose family he was a frequent visitor (see 
Miss Hawkins’s Anecdotes). In 1788 his name 
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appears for the first time as a bass chorister, 
at the Concerts of Ancient Music, where he 
remained till 1791, when he quitted the institu- 
tion to assume the post of first solo bass at the 
newly established Vocal Concerts. In 1795 he 
returned to the Ancient Concerts, and immedi- 
ately took the station of principal bass singer 
in the first concert of the metropolis. His 
voice was, strictly speaking, a baritone, and his 
compass extended from E below the bass stave 
to g’ above it. In the course of one season he 
revivéd many of Purcell’s great bass songs, and 
continued to sing them with unabated applause 
until he sang no more. Bartleman’s execution 
was that of his time and school, and confined 
chiefly to written divisions ; his own ornaments 
were few, simple and chaste, and always in 
strict keeping with the feeling of the air in which 
they were introduced. He formed a large and 
valuable musical library, which was sold by 
auction by White of Storey’s Gate, shortly after 
his death. He was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey. His epitaph is by Dean 
Ireland. (Harmonicon, 1830 ; Books of Ancient 
Concerts ; Private Sources.) 
E. F. R., with addns. 

BARTLET (Bartuert), Joun (fl. c. 1606- 
1610), lutenist and song-writer. Nothing what- 
ever is known of Bartlet’s personal history, ex- 
cept that he described Lord Hertford, formerly 
Sir Edward Seymour, as his master, a state- 
ment that may imply that he was house- 
hold musician to Lord Hertford. He took the 
B.Mus. degree at Oxford in 1610; and in 1606 
he published a volume of musical works under 
the following title : 

‘A Booke of Ayres with a Triplicitie of Musick, 

Whereof the First Part is tor the Lute or Orpharion, 
and the Viole de Gambo, and 4. Partes to sing, The 
second part is for 2. Trebles to sing to the Lute and 
Viole, the third part is ior the Lute and one Voyce, and 
the Viole de Gambo. Composde by John Bartlet, 
Gentleman and practitioner in this Arte. London 
Printed by John Windet, for John Browne and are to 
bee solde at his shoppe in Saint Dunstones Churchyeard 
in Fleetstreet. 1606.’ 
The first section is the most interesting ; as 
was usual with this school of composers, the 
songs for four parts were also to be performed 
as solo songs with lute accompaniment. There 
are 14 songs in this section; notable among 
these are ‘ Go, wailing verse,’ and ‘I heard of 
late that love was fallen asleep’; while in the 
lighter vein ‘A pretty duck’ and ‘ Of all the 
birds that I do know ’ are attractive ; the latter 
is a skit on Philip Sparrow, to words by George 
Gascoigne. E. H. F. 

BARTOK, Béta (b. Nagyszentmikl6és, Hun- 
gary, now Yugoslavia, Mar. 25, 1881), a com- 
poser who has founded an individual style on 
researches in national folk-song. 

When he was eight years old he lost his 
father, who was director of an agricultural 
school and a good amateur musician, and his 
mother was obliged to make a living as a 
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teacher at elementary schools. Bartok thus 
came to live in different parts of Hungary, and 
so laid the first foundations of his knowledge 
of the variegated aspects of the country’s folk- 
music. Until 1891 he remained at Nagyszéllés 
(now in Czecho-Slovakia), and in 1892 he was at 
Bistritz (now in Roumania). At the early age 
of 9 he began to compose small piano pieces, 
and in 1891 he appeared in public for the first 
time, both as pianist and composer. 

It now seemed indispensable for Bart6ok’s 
future development that his education should 
be continued at one of the larger towns, and in 
1893 his mother succeeded in securing a new 
post at Pressburg, musically the most advanced 
of the provincial Hungarian cities of those days. 
There he studied the piano under Laszl6 Erkel, 
son of Franz ERKEL, and had many opportunities 
of hearing operatic and orchestral performances 
of such standard works as were to be found in 
a somewhat conservative repertory ; there was 
also no lack of chamber music in which the 
young student could take an active part, and 
he thus became well acquainted with classical 
music up to Brahms and early Wagner. Under 
the influence of Brahms and the first works of 
Dohnanyi, his senior by four years, Bartok 
composed a good deal of music, which has never 
been published. 

On leaving school at Pressburg at the age 
of 18, Bartok was induced by Dohnanyi to 
depart from the usual custom of going to the 
Vienna Conservatorium, and to complete his 
studies at the Royal Hungarian Musical Acad- 
emy of Budapest instead. At that institution 
he studied the piano under Stephan Thoman 
and composition under Hans Koessler from 
1899 until 1903. Bartok’s emancipation from 
the influence of Brahms, and his inability to 
find a new guidance in the works of Wagner 
and Liszt, which he now assiduously studied, 
resulted in a period of creative sterility ; but 
about 1902 two new influences made them- 
selves felt: the acquaintance with the works 
of Richard Strauss and the chauvinistic tend- 
encies which characterised musical Hungary 
at that time. Neither was powerful enough to 
prove lasting; Bartok soon recognised that 
the study of Strauss could not lead him into 
the new channels he sought, and that what was 
generally taken for genuine MaGyar Music 
(q.v.) was Hungarian only in the geographical 
sense. Nevertheless, afew works were composed 
under these influences, including a symphony ; 
a symphonic poem entitled * Kossuth ’ (1903), 
the first performance of which was given by 
Richter at Manchester in Feb. 1904; a violin 
sonata, produced in Vienna; and a piano 
quintet. These and several other works be- 
longing to this period have remained unpub- 
lished, but a record of Barték’s early efforts is 
preserved in a ‘ Rhapsody’ for piano (op. 1, 
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1904), and the first orchestral suite (op. 3, 
1905). 

It was about this time that Barték became 
aware that nearly everything which had passed 
for purely Magyar folk-music consisted partly 
of popularised art-music or old national melo- 
dies corrupted by the gipsies, and partly of 
music properly belonging to surrounding dis- 
tricts which, although then nominally included 
in Hungary, were, ethnographically speaking, 
foreign countries. With Zoltan Kodaly as a 
collaborator, he therefore began a careful in- 
vestigation, first of all of the question of what 
could really pass as the original folk-music 
of the Magyar peasantry, and later of the 
music belonging to the Roumanian and Slovak 
regions, the latter of which especially could only 
be separated by strictly scientific research from 
the Magyar music with which it had become 
almost inextricably entangled. Bartok soon 
discovered that much of what he had presented 
as genuinely Hungarian in the early rhapsodies 
and orchestral suite in reality belonged to the 
Slovaks and other neighbouring peoples, and 
from that moment he was careful to indicate 
it clearly whenever he resorted to Roumanian 
or Slovak material. 

In 1907 Bartok was appointed professor of 
the pianoforte at the Royal Hungarian Musical 
Academy of Budapest. His works encoun- 
tered great opposition in the capital and could 
not even be adequately performed, so that 
Bartok, Kodaly and a few other young musi- 
cians strove, in 1911, to found a ‘ New Hun- 
garian Musical Society,’ a plan which failed to 
materialise. About 1912 Bartok retired from 
public life in order to devote himself entirely 
to composition and to the study of folk-music, 
not only of his own country, but of others. In 
1913, for instance, he visited Biskra for the 
purpose of investigating the peasant music 
of the Arabs; but the following year the 
Eurcpean War interrupted similar projects. 
It was not until 1917, after the production of 
the ballet ‘The Woodcut Prince’ at Budapest, 
that Hungary began to realise that it possessed 
a truly significant native musician. The next 
year the earlier one-act opera, ‘ Bluebeard’s 
Castle’ (1911), was performed in the capital for 
the first time. 

To regard Béla Bartdék solely as a musical 
exponent of Hungarian nationalism is to set 
undue limits to his importance as a creative 
musician. As it has already been pointed out, 
he is interested in the folk-music of any 
country, and therefore naturally in that of his 
own, with which his art has certain racial 
affinities ; but a study of his works, excluding 
the settings of folk-music grouped together at 
the close of this article, reveals comparatively 
little that is actually borrowed from the music 
of Hungary and adjacent regions. Except in 


1904), another for piano and orchestra (op. 2, | the earliest works already mentioned, and the 
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four volumes of ‘Children’s Pieces,’ where 
Hungarian and Slovak themes are used in a 
most individual and yet singularly appropriate 
manner, his music expresses his own person- 
ality much more strongly than his nationality. 

The great originality of Bartok’s work, which 
ranges over a long scale of varying expression 
and differs absolutely from that of any other 
composer, is more easily perceived than 
analysed, since its secret lies precisely in the 
absence of any system of composition which 
can be verbally defined. Bartok considers 
himself bound by no accepted rules, and even 
the logical procedures of his own making he 
changes deliberately with almost every new 
work that he writes. He has no fixed method 
of gaining his ends, and his outlook varies 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
moment. His invention is never subordinated 
to the exigencies of form, the latter being in- 
variably determined by the former. Scholarly 
attainments are to him merely a means of over- 
coming technical problems with the greatest 
possible ease: the actual construction of his 
music is empiric. The common chord, when 
it serves his purpose, is as welcome to him as 
the use of the harshest combination, and 
although he has immensely enriched his musical 
idiom by the adoption of Greek and Oriental 
scales, to say nothing of still more primitive 
modes, and progressions of his own invention, 
he would scorn to discard the conventional 
major and minor scales for no better reason 
than that they have served innumerable com- 
posers before him. He is not anxious to avoid 
either concord or discord, for to him neither 
has any but a relative existence, according to 
whatever he has for the moment adopted as a 
harmonic centre. Each of the twelve chro- 
matic notes of our tempered scale.is regarded by 
him as a free agent, not bound to others by 
arbitrary relations. 

Unlike much modern music, that of Béla 
Bartok is not primarily harmonic. It is true 
that it may proceed in blocks of chords when 
such a method. happens to express the com- 
poser’s intention, but more frequently harmony 
is only the inevitable concomitant of melodic 
formations, or the result of the contrapuntal 
convergence of independent parts. Like his 


harmony, Bart6k’s melody and polyphony con-’ 


form to laws which, although by no means 
scholastic, are none the less strictly logical. 

No less independent is the rhythmic element. 
A perusal of Barték’s piano music alone, the 
most easily accessible portion of his work, re- 
veals an infinite variety of novel uses of 
rhythm, not only as regards the pattern of 
individual bars, but the structure of whole 
movements. One piece may be built entirely 
on irregular periods, while another may have 
a wholly symmetrical shape. The composer 
may indulge in endless changes of time-signa- 
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ture, both in the rubato and the tempo giusto, 
according to the natural accentuation of the 
melodic line, while elsewhere he may deliber- 
ately choose a division into uniform bars. 

In regard to sound-value Bartok’s art is as 
individual as it is from any other view-point. 
He is obviously a musician for whom a method 
of inventing his material first and assigning it 
to certain instruments afterwards is unthink- 
able. For this reason, perhaps, scarcely any 
arrangements of his works have appeared, with 
the exception of the dramatic pieces, the piano 
scores of which, although necessary for the 
purpose of study, can give no adequate idea of 
the peculiarly spontaneous quality of his orches- 
tral textures, which, compared with other 
modern scores, have an almost primitive sim- 
plicity and directness. In the orchestra, each 
instrument is given thematic matter that is 
always strikingly adapted to its nature, and 
between Bartok’s piano music and his chamber 
works there is a very distinct variance of style. 
The bulk of the piano music is written in a 
vertical manner suited to the instrument’s per- 
cussive character, while melodic formations, 
which it is least capable of rendering satis- 
factorily, are thrust into the background ; in 
the string quartets the texture is predomin- 
antly contrapuntal; in the sonatas for violin 
and piano each instrument adheres to its own 
characteristics with the happiest results. 

Bartok is essentially an instrumental com- 
poser. Apart from the folk-song arrangements, 
little vocal work of his has appeared up to 
1927, and the treatment of the voice is in- 
effective both in the songs (op. 16) and in 
‘ Bluebeard’s Castle,’ a grim and enigmatic 
work full of atmosphere and dramatic tense- 
ness, and entirely free from operatic formulas. 

Bartok might be reproached with a singular 
and systematic lack of emotion. The absence 
or presence of this quality, however, depends 
upon the outlook of each individual hearer. 
In order to appreciate his work it is necessary 
to expect nothing in the nature of subjective 
expression on the composer’s part. Bartok 
never sets out to convey his personal feelings 
to his audience; his art is concerned solely 
with the delivery of its message in the most 
lucid possible way; but precisely because of 
its restraint it is capable of evoking in the 
listener, provided that he is sufficiently re- 
ceptive, deeply human feelings of his own. 


UNPUBLISHED 


Symphony ; Symphonic, Poem, ‘ Kossuth’ (1903); Violin Sonata; 
Piano Quintet ; 4 Pieces, Etude for the left hand, 2 Fantasias and 
Scherzo, for piano solo. Numerous early and unimportant works, 


PIANO SOLOS 
Funeral March from ‘Kossuth’ (1903); Rhapsody, op. 1 (1904); 
14 Bagatelles, op. 6 (1908); 2 Roumanian Dances, 2 Elegies, 3 
Burlesques, op. 8 a-¢ (1908- 10); Sketches, op. 9 (1908); 10 Easy 
Pieces (1908) ; 4 Dirges (1910) ; Suite, op. 14 (1918); Son: itina (1919) ; 


3 Etudes, op. 18; Improvisations, op. 20; Allegro Barbaro; ‘ For 
Children,’ easy pieces, 4 vols. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


String Quartet No. 1, op. 7 (1908); String Quartet No. 2, op. 17 
(1915-17); Violin Sonata No. 34 Violin Sonata No. 2 (1923), ts 
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VOCAL WORKS 
5 Songs, op. 16 (1916). 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


Rhapsody for piano and orchestra, op. 2 (1904); Suite No. 1, op. 
3 (1905); Suite No. 2, op. 4; Two Portraits, op. 5; Two Pictures 
(Deux Images), op. 10 (1912); 4 Orchestral Pieces, op. 12; 
Roumanian Folk-dances for small orchestra. Dance suite for orch. 
(1923, for the 50th anniversary of the union of Buda and Pest). 


DRAMATIC WORKS 
‘Bluebeard’s Castle,’ Opera in one act, op. 11 (1911); ‘The Wood- 
cut Prince,’ Ballet, op. 13 (1914-16); ‘The Miraculous Mandarin’ 
Pantomime (1921). 
FOLK-SONG SETTINGS 


100 Hungarian Soldier Songs; 350 Roumanian Folk-songs; 5 
Slovak Folk-songs (male voices); Hungarian Folk-songs (piano) 
(1920); 15 Hungarian Peasant Songs (piano); Roumanian Folk- 
songs (piano) (1920); Roumanian Folk-dances (piano); Roumanian 
Christmas Songs (piano). E. B 


BARTOLINI, Vincenzio, a very good 
second soprano, appeared in London, 1782, in 
‘ Il Convito,’ a comic opera by Bertoni. In the 
next season he took part in ‘ L’ Olimpiade,’ a 
pasticcio; and in 1784 he sang in Anfossi’s 
‘ Issipile ’ and ‘ Due Gemelle,’ and the ‘ Demo- 
fodnte’ of Bertoni. He sang also in the Com- 
memoration of Handel in Westminster Abbey 
that year, and in 1786 we find him still in 
London, performing in Tarchi’s ‘ Virginia.’ He 
was singing with success at Cassel in 1792. 

J. M. 

BARTON, MAarMApDvUKE (MILLER) (b. Man- 
chester, Dec. 29, 1865), pianist and teacher, son 
of the Rev. Samuel Saxon Barton, a prominent 
minister of the United Methodists, was edu- 
cated at the R.C.M. 

In 1883 he won one of the first fifty scholar- 
ships (Pringle) with which the new R.C.M. was 
opened, and was the first winner of the Hop- 
kinson Gold Medal for pianoforte-playing (1886). 
He studied the pianoforte with John Francis 
Barnett, and composition with Stanford until 
1888, when the College granted him a travelling 
scholarship. This enabled him to devote a 
year to further study under Stavenhagen, who 
was then carrying on the school founded by 
Liszt at Weimar. On his return to England 
Barton was immediately appointed to the 
teaching staff of the R.C.M. (1889), and it is as 
piano professor there that his most distin- 
guished work has been done during the past 35 
years. He was subsequently elected a member 
of the Board of Professors, and is now (1927) one 
of the leading pianoforte teachers of London. 
He joined the staff of the G.S.M.in 1911, has been 
a regular examiner for the Associated Board of 
the R.A.M. and R.C.M. for the past 25 years, 
and in that capacity has visited South Africa 
six times. In 1891 Barton married Anna 
Russell, who had also been one of the first 
fifty scholars of the R.C.M., a pupil of Jenny 
Lind and of Henschel, and a distinguished 
singer. 

Though the main occupations of Barton’s 
career have been educational, he has pursued 
his art both as a public pianist and to a certain 
extent ‘as a composer. Indeed, his sensitive 
musicianship has survived the routine of teach- 
ing in a marked degree. In 1887, while still a 
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scholar of the R.C.M., he played before Queen 
Victoria at Windsor in a concert arranged to 
celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee. On his return 
from Germany he appeared at the Crystal 
Palace playing Brahms’s concerto in B flat with 
Manns and his orchestra, and he has. since 
played concertos with Wood (Promenade Con- 
certs), Ronald (Albert Hall), and at Liverpool, 
Birmingham and elsewhere. His recitals in 
London and the provinces have been frequent, 
and he undertook recital tours in South Africa 
(1911) and in Holland (1912). His published 
compositions include a Mass in A (Novello) and 
works for the piano. C. 
BARTOS, FranriSex (b. Mlatcov, 1837; 
d. there, 1906), collector of Moravian folk-songs; 
director of the gymnasium at Brno (Briinn). 
He spent many years in the study and collec- 
tion of the folk-music. His works include: 
‘ Moravska Svatba’ (Moravian Wedding-songs), 
1892; « Pisné Moravské’ (Moravian Songs), 1889; 
and Moravian National Songs, !901, in collabor- 
ation with Leos JANAGEK (q.v.). R. N. 
BARTOS, Joszr (b. Vysoké Myto, 1887), 
Czech writer, professor and musical critic, 
Ph.D. of Prague University; author of Anton 
Dvorak (1913); Zdenko Fibich (1913); J. B. 
Foerster (1922) ; wrote the article on the last- 
named for this Dictionary. R. N. 
BARYPHONUS, Hetnricu (real name, 
GROBSTIMME) (b. Werningerode, c. 1580), can- 
tor at Quedlinburg, an important writer on 
music. He wrote Isagoge musica (Magdeburg, 
1609), Plejades musicae (Halberstadt, 1615), 
Institutiones musico-theoreticae (Leipzig, 1620), 
Ars canendi (Leipzig, 1626 and 1630). 
E. V. d. S. 
BARYTON (1) (viola di bordone, viola 
bastarda, see VIOL, 5), a viola da gamba having 
sympathetic strings of metal passing under the 
finger-board. (See PLATE LXXXVIII.No. 2.) 
The viola da gamba is said to have been 
first fitted with such strings in the second 
half of the 17th century. The invention is 
attributed to English makers, but the instru- 
ment never came into common use in England, 
where the climate is unfavourable to the use of 
sympathetic strings; and no baryton by an 
English maker is known to exist, although old 
English viole da gamba are extremely common. 
The instrument is almost peculiar to Germany, 
where the Hamburg maker, Joachim Tielke, 
made many fine specimens about 1680. The 
bridge, of peculiar shape, carries the six or seven 
ordinary strings of the viola da gamba, tuned 
in much the same way as on that instrument. 
Partly under the finger-board, and partly on 
the right-hand side of it, is a brass frame carry- 
ing.a variable number of metal strings, seven 
being the smallest and forty-four the largest 
observed. The lowest of the sympathetic 
strings was commonly tuned to E, and the 
tuning of the rest depended very much on their 
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number. The largest number of strings would 
allow a pair to each semitone throughout the 
two octaves which the compass of the instru- 
ment comprises. An instrument with only 
seven sympathetic strings would probably have 
had these tuned to some diatonic scale. The 
baryton, essentially a chamber instrument, was 
a favourite with German amateurs in the 18th 
century. Leopold Mozart’s account of it in 
the Introduction to his Violin-Schule is full of 
inaccuracies. 

Besides the list given below, among the 
makers should be mentioned Norbert Bedler of 
Wirzburg, 1723, who made the specimen in the 
Musée du Conservatoire at Paris. To the com- 
posers should be added the player Karl Franz, 
who published twelve concertos for the instru- 
ment in 1785. The name Baryton as applied 
to this instrument is of uncertain derivation, 
but is probably connected with the French 
Bourdon (see Faux-BouRDON). 

C. F. Pohl, in his Biography of Haydn (Berlin, 
1875), gives us the following notices concerning 
the baryton : 


1, Makers: 


M. Feldlen (1656), H. Kramer (1714), D. A. Stadlmann (1782), J. 
Stadlmann (1750), all of Vienna; Joachim Tielke, Hamburg (1686), 
maker of the fine specimen in the 8. Kensington Museum; and 
Andreas Stainer, of Absam in the Tyrol (1660). 

2. Performers : 


M. A. Berti, Vienna (1721-40); Signor Farrant, London (1744); 
Abell, London (1759-87). Anton Kraft, Karl Franz, and Andreas 
Lidl, members of Prince Esterhazy’s private band under Haydn 
(Lidl played in concerts in England in 1776); Friedel, member of 
the royal band at Berlin at the end of the 18th and beginning of 
the 19th century. Fauner (1794) and V. Hauschka (1795-1823) are 
nained as accomplished amateur performers. 

3. Composers : 


Niemecz, L. Tomasini, and A. Kraft of Esterh4z, Wenzl Pichl, 
Ferd. Paér, Weigl, and Eybler, all of Vienna; and last, but not 
least, Haydn. Pohl enumerates no less than 175 compositions of 
Haydn's for the instrument; viz. 6 Duets for 2 barytons, 12 Sonatas 
for baryton and violoncello, 12 Divertimenti for two barytons and 
bass, 125 Divertimenti for baryton, viola, and violoncello; 17 so- 
called Cassations; 3 Concertos for baryton with accompaniment of 
two violins and bass. 

Ay Ns 8 a 


BARYTON (2), the name by which the 
EvupxHontium (or Tenor-tuba) or Bass Saxhorn 
in B flat is known in Germany (see SAXHORN 
and TUBA). 

BASEVI, Asramo (6b. Leghorn, Dec. 29, 
1818; d. Florence, Nov. 1885), a learned 
Florentine musician, founder and proprietor of 
the musical periodical Armonia and of its con- 
tinuation Boccherini, and one of the origin- 
ators of the Societa del Quartetto, which did 
much to introduce German music into. Italy. 
Basevi was the composer of two operas, 
‘ Romilda ed Ezzelino,’ produced at the Teatro 
Alfieri, Mar. 1840, and ‘ Enrico Odoardo’ at 
La Pergola, 1847; the author of theoretical 
works on music, of a treatise Sulla divinazione, 
a Studio delle opere di G. Verdi, 1859, and an 
Introduzione ad un nuovo sistema @ armonia 
(1862). F. G. 

BASILI (Bastty), (1) ANDREA (d. 1775), 
maestro di cappella at Loreto in the middle of 
the 18th century. Santini’s collection contained 
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works by him ; and a set of 24 studies of his for 
the clavier, entitled ‘ Musica universale,’ etc., 
was printed by Alessandri of Venice, and is not 
without merit. 

His son (2) Francesco (6. Feb. 1766; 
d. Mar. 25, 1850) was sent to Rome and 
became a scholar of Jannaconi. While still 
young he was made maestro di cappella at 
Foligno. His first appearance in opera was 
at Milan, in ‘ Arianna e Teseo,’ when he 
was 22. For Rome he wrote ‘ La Locan- 
diera’ (1789); for Florence ‘ Achille nell’ as- 
sedio di Troja’ (1798) and the ‘ Ritorno 
d’ Ulisse’ (1799), and for Venice ‘ Antigono.’ 
About 1799 he became maestro di cappella at 
Macerata, and wrote a large number of comic 
operas for Venice, not all equally successful. 
He then made a rich marriage, which enabled 
him to give up work, but the marriage proved 
unhappy, and after a separation, in 1816, he 
returned to his former post at Loreto. For 
the San Carlo at Naples Basili composed an 
oratorio, ‘ Sansone,’ in which Lablache sang the 
chief part. A Requiem which he had written 
for Jannaconi was performed, Mar. 23, 1816, 
at the Apostles’ Church in Rome. In 1817 he 
wrote two operas, ‘ Ira d’ Achille’ and ‘ L’ or- 
fana egiziana,’ for Venice. In 1827 he was ap- 
pointed director of the Conservatorio at Milan, 
where it was his fortune to refuse admission to 
Verdi. In Aug. 1837 he was called to Rome to 
become maestro di cappella at St. Peter’s, 
vacant by the death of Fioravanti, and re- 
mained there till his own death. Several of his 
settings of the Miserere, one at least for 8 v. 
unaccompanied, were sung in St. Peter’s. In 
addition to many operas, besides those already 
named, and much church music, Basili com- 
posed symphonies in the style of Haydn, one of 
which used often to be played at Brussels under 
Fétis, and always with great applause (see 
Q.-L. for list of works). F. G. 

BASS (1) (Fr. basse; Ger. Bass; Ital. 
basso), the lower or grave part of the musical 
system as contradistinguished from the treble, 
which is the high or acute part. But using the 
word in its etymological sense (the derivation is 
ultimately from the Greek Sdocs) the meaning 
is clearly that of the foundation or support in 
a musical composition by the part which is 
actually the deepest in sound, and there is thus 
no implication as to the range in compass of 
such part. The bass of a composition, more 
especially when the lower range is employed, 
exerts a profound influence owing to the pre- 
sence of harmonics which the tones set up, 
and on it very largely depend the qualities of 
strength and solidity in the ground structure, 
whether viewed vertically or horizontally. 

C. HSB, 

(2) The term used to describe the lowest 
or deepest of men’s voices. It is usual 
to classify basses as Basso Profondo, Basso 
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Cantante and Barirone (q.v.), while the 
ConTRA-BASSO is the name given to the 
specially trained Russian bass whose compass 
is extended downwards to FF. The practical 
range of the ordinary bass voice is from about 
E to f or f sharp. 

BASSANI, Grovanni Bartista (b. Padua, 
c. 1657; d. Ferrara, Oct. 1, 1716), an eminent 
violin-player and composer. 

He was a pupil of Castrovillari at Venice, was 
organist of the ‘ Accademia della Morte’ at 
Ferrara as early as 1677, lived for some years 
at Bologna as conductor of the cathedral 
music, and from 1685 was again at Ferrara as 
cathedral organist. He was made a member, 
and in 1682 ‘ principe’ of the Accademia dei 
Filarmonici of Bologna. From 1680 to 1710 he 
wrote three oratorios, ‘Giona,’ ‘La Morte 
delusa’ and ‘ La tromba della divina miseri- 
cordia,’ and published 6 operas and 31 vocal 
and instrumental works, viz. masses, cantatas 
for 1, 2 or 3 voices with instruments, and 2 sets 
of sonatas for 2 violins with bass (Q.-L.) These 
works, copies of which are now very rare, are 
written in a noble pathetic style, and are 
marked by good and correct workmanship. 
Two books called ‘ Harmonia festiva,’ being 
the 8th and 13th of Bassani’s published works, 
and consisting of motets for a single voice with 
accompaniment, were published by W. Pearson 
in London, some time between 1699 and 1735. 
James Kent (q.v.) borrowed from Bassani 
largely. Amongst others the chorus ‘ Thy 
righteousness,’ in his anthem * Lord, what love,’ 
is taken from Bassani’s Magnificat in G minor 
with very slight alteration. The‘ Hallelujahs ’ 
in ‘ Hearken unto this’ are transcribed note 
for note from Bassani’s ‘ Alma Mater.’ 

It is generally believed, though not absolutely 
proved, that Corelli was his pupil. PED; 

BASSANO, a long line of musicians em- 
ployed at the English Court between 1538 and 
1625. (See W. Nagel, Annalen der englischen 
Hofmusik ; also Q.-L.). 

BASSANO, GrRoLAMo (JERONIMO), recorder 
player in the Royal Private Music, 1581-1625, 
wrote ‘a Collection of Fancies in 5 parts’ 
(R.C.M. MS. 1956 ; imperfect) ; 1 sonata a 4 and 
4 fancies a 5 (MS.) in Ch. Ch. BE. Vv. d. 8. 

BASS-BAR, an essential part of the fitting 
of viols and violins. The violin bass-bar is 
now made about 11 in. long, and ;y in. 
thick, diminishing at either end, and is glued 
in a state of tension to the table of the instru- 
ment under the bass or left-hand foot of the 
bridge. The function of the bass-bar is to spread 
over the table the vibrations of the bridge pro- 
duced by those of the strings, and to increase 
the resistance of the longitudinal arch formed 
by the fibres of the table. Rove P: 

BASS-BARITONE, a term which it is con- 
venient to employ to describe the bass singer 
whose vocal resources combine those of the 
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basso profondo and the basso cantante. 
For example, the music of Wotan or Elijah 
can only be justly delivered by a singer who 
has not developed the extent of his higher 
register at the expense of the weight and 
sonority of the lower. 

BASS CLARINET, see CLARINET (4). 

BASS CLEF. The well-known mark of the 


bass clef, ieee or ieee is a modification of 


the letter /', which has in the course of centuries 
arrived at its present shape, in the same way 
that the G and C have altered their forms. (See 
CLEF.) 

BASS DRUM, see Drum (2). 

BASSE DANSE, a dance of a stately char- 
acter for two persons (originating from the 
‘Carole,’ ‘ Karole’), much practised in France 
in the 14th, 15th and early part of the 16th 
centuries. The name has reference to the 
gliding movement of the feet, in contrast to the 
‘danse par haut’ or ‘ danse sautée,’ such as 
the Galliard. About 1545 it was superseded 
in popularity by the Pavane. The steps 
employed were four in number, Simple, Double, 
Reprise and Branle. According to Arbeau, 
Orchésographie, the steps of the Basse Danse 
were ‘revisence, branle deux simples, double 
reprise’; the whole dance was divided in 
three parts, ‘ basse danse, retour de la basse 
danse, tordion.’ He describes the Basse Danse 
in triple time, but a mixture of triple and duple 
measures also exists in French and Italian 
Basses- Danses. 

The dance is described at the end of Alex- 
ander Barcley’s Introductory to wryte and to 
pronounce frenche, London, 1521: and in A. 
de Arena’s Latin poem, Ad suos compagnones, 
etc.; Paris, 1575. In both these books the 
names of many of the tunes are given, such as 
‘Filles & marier’ and ‘ Le Petit Rouen,’ but 
without music. Attaingnant published a collec- 
tion of eighteen Basse Danse tunes in 1529, and 
nine more in the following year. Thoinot 
Arbeau, in his Orchésographie (1588), says 
that the Basse Danse has been obsolete for 
some forty or fifty years, but he gives a full 
description of it in the hope that it may be 
revived by ‘sage and modest matrons,’ and 
prints the tune entitled ‘Jouyssance vous 
donneray.’ 

There is a 15th century ‘ Livre des basse- 
danses ’ once belonging to Marguerite de Bour- 
gogne, formerly in the Royal Library at 
Brussels, now at Vienna. The Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris preserves two Italian MSS. : 
‘Guilielmi Hebraei Pisansiensis de pratica seu 
arte tripudii vulgare operculum soliciter in- 
cipit ’ (1416), and ‘ Domini Johannis Ambrosi,’ 
etc. (1463). One of the tunes, which seems to 
have been known par excellence as ‘ La Basse 
Danse,’ was used as the subject of a Mass by 
Vincent La Fage. This‘ Missa La basse danse ’ 
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is still extant in manuscripts at Trent and in 
the Archives of the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 


J. F. R. 8. ; addns. M. L. P. 


Breu.—Le Manuscrit dit les Basses Danses de la Bibliothéque de 
Bourgogne. Introduction et transcription par ERNEST CLOSSON, p. 
77, 1912. (Société de Bibliophiles de Belgique.) Die rhythmische 
Struktur der Basses-danses der Handschrift 9085 der Briisseler kgl. 
Bibliothek (Sammelbdinde of the I.M.G.), pp. 349, etc., 1912-13. 


BASSEE, Apam pr ta (d. Feb. 25, 1286), 
canon at the College of St. Peter, Lille (Cousse- 
maker, 5, 205), composer of ‘Chants liturgiques’ 
republished in facsimile by the Abbé D. Carnel 
in the Messager de sciences historiques p. 241 ff. 
(Hebbelynck; Gand, 1858). Bh. Vv) 0nS: 

BASSET-HORN, see CLARINET (2). 

BASSET-OBOE, see OBOE (4). 

BASSEVI, see CERVETTO. 

BASS-FLUTE, see FLUTE (6). 

BASS -HORN or KEYED - HORN (Ger. 
Klappenhorn). About the end of the 18th 
century attempts to improve the serpent re- 
sulted in the introduction of this instrument, 
of wood or brass, in which the tube, conical in 
bore like that of the horn, is doubled upon 
itself, as in the bassoon. The bass-horn was 
played witha cup-shaped mouthpiece; it had six 
finger-holes, bored laterally, and three or more 
keys. It is the transitional instrument between 
the serpent and the ophicleide. The Russian 
bassoon is a variety of the bass-horn. (See 
OpHICLEIDE.) (PLATE LXXIV.7.) DvD. 4J. B. 

BASSI, Luter (6. Pesaro, 1766 ; d. Dresden, 
1825),-an eminent baritone singer; a pupil of 
Laschi at Florence. 

He first appeared on the stage in women’s 
parts at the age of 13. In 1784 he went to 
Prague, where he made a great reputation, 
especially in Paisiello’s ‘Re Teodoro,’ and 
‘ Barbiere di Siviglia’ and Martini’s ‘ Cosa rara.’ 
Mozart wrote the part of Don Juan for him.1 
He is said to have asked Mozart to write him 
another air in place of ‘ Fin ch’ han dal vino’ in 
‘Don Juan,’ but Mozart replied, * Wait till the 
performance : if the air is not applauded, I will 
then write you another.’ A hearty encore 
settled the question. He is also said to have 
induced Mozart to rewrite ‘ La ci darem ’ five 
times to suit him. But these stories are prob- 
ably mere legends of Mozart’s good-humour. 
In 1806 Bassi left Prague in consequence of the 
war. For some years he was in the pay of 
Prince Lobkowitz, Beethoven’s friend, appear- 
ing occasionally in public in Vienna; but in 
1814 he returned to Prague, when Weber had 
the direction of the opera, and in 1815 was 
called to Dresden as a member of the Italian 
company there, but shortly afterwards became 
manager of the opera instead, and died there in 
1825. Bassi was gifted with a fine voice, even 
throughout the register, a prepossessing appear- 
ance, and considerable dramatic ability. He is 
not to be confounded with Nicolo or Vincenzo 
Bassi. M. ©. ©. 


1 Bassi is usually said to have been also the original Almaviva in 
‘Figaro’; but this is incorrect; Mandini was the first. See Jahn’s 
Mozart (2nd ed,), ii, 243, p 
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BASSTRON (Bastron, BASSERON), PHILIPPE, 
a native of the Netherlands, living in the 15th 
century. A Mass and a motet were printed by 
Petrucci of Fossombrone in 1505 and .1508 ; 
others exist in MS. J. R. S. B.; rev. M. L. P. 

BASSO CANTANTE, See Bass (2). 

BASSO CONTINUO, see THOoROUGH-BASS. 

BASSO DA CAMERA, Italian for a chamber- 
bass; that is a small double-bass, such as is 
generally used by double-bass players for solo 
performances. 

BASSON RUSSE, see BAss-HORN. 

BASSOON (1) (Fr. basson; Ger. Fagott; Ital. 
fagotto), a wooden double-reed instrument of 
which there were formerly three varieties: (1) 
the ordinary bassoon; (2) double-bassoon an 
octave lower in pitch; and (3) the tenoroon in 
E flat or F, a fourth or fifth higher than (1) and 
now practically obsolete. (See PLATES V. 
Nos. 3 and 4; LIV. No. 1.) 

The English and French names are derived 
from its pitch, which is the natural bass to the 
oboe and other similar reed instruments; the 
Italian and German names come from its re- 
semblance to a faggot or bundle of sticks. 

(1) The ordinary bassoon has a complete 


chromatic compass from ee to = 


but the notes above the top B flat are some- 
what ineffective. The parts are written as they 
sound on the bass and tenor clefs as required. 

It consists of five pieces, named the crook, 
wing, butt, long joint and bell. These, when 
fitted together, form a hollow cone about eight 
feet long, tapering from ;*, of an inch at the 
reed to 1} inches at the bell end, but there 
is a constriction in the bell which modifies 
the open or blaring tone the bell-note would 
otherwise have in comparison with the notes 
from the side-holes. In the butt joint the 
bore is bent abruptly back upon itself, both 
sections being pierced in the same block of 
wood, and united at the lower end; the pro- 
longation of the double tube being in general 
stopped by means of a flattened oval cork; but 
the much better plan of a connecting U-shaped 
sliding tube has also been adopted. The whole 
length of the instrument in the old Philhar- 
monic, or high pitch, by internal measurement, 
being 109 inches, the height is reduced to a 
little over four feet by means of the doubling, 
and the various holes are brought within reach 
of the fingers. They would still be situated too 
far apart for an ordinary hand if they were 
not pierced obliquely ; the upper hole for each 
forefinger passing upwards in the substance 
of the wood, and those for the third finger 
passing downwards in a similar way. There 
are three holes in the wing-joint—so named 
from a projecting wing of wood intended to 
contain them, closed by the first three fingers 
of the left hand; three others on the front of 
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the butt joint—closed by the first three fingers | both the oboe and the bassoon is Bp with an 


of the right hand; a single hole on the back 
of the butt joint, for the thumb of the right 
hand ; and a series of interlocking keys on the 
long joint producing the lowest notes of the 
scale by means of the left thumb. 

It will thus be seen that the instrument is 
held in the hollow of the two hands, with the 
left uppermost, at the level of the player’s 
breast, the right hand being somewhat below 
and behind the right thigh. A strap round the 
neck supports the bulk of the weight. The 
little finger of the right hand touches two keys 


which produce Ab and F == Sao With 


this latter note the real ee ee scale ends, 
exactly as it does in the oboe; all the mechan- 
ism of the long joint and bell only strengthening 
the tone and producing the seven lowest semi- 
tones upwards from BBp. In comparing the 
bassoon with its kindred treble instrument, the 
oboe, it must be remembered that it has this 
supplementary prolongation of its compass 
downwards, which the other lacks. The seven 
lowest holes and keys therefore produce only 
one sound apiece ; but the case is totally differ- 
ent with those following next above them, from 
the little finger of the right hand to the fore- 
finger of the left. These eight holes and keys 
can each be made to give two sounds at an 
interval of an octave by varying the pressure 
of the lip. After the double register thus ob- 
tained has been run through, there still remain 
a few notes to be got by cross-fingerings at the 
interval of a twelfth, namely the f’#, g’4, and 
a’p, with which the natural scale has been 
stated to end. In modern instruments two or 
even three keys are added at the top of the 
wing-joint, to be worked by the thumb of the 
left hand stretched across from the other side. 
They open small harmonic holes close to the 
crook, and enable seven semitones to be added 
from a’y to e’» inclusive. Even above this 
there are two outlying notes, e”4 and f”, to 
be obtained by exceptional players without 
mechanism ; and it is not improbable that still 
higher, although useless, harmonics might by 
assiduous study be exacted from this remark- 
able instrument. 

The general scheme of the sequence of the 
notes of the scale being thus indicated, it should 
be noted that for many notes there are two or 
more alternative fingerings, and the choice be- 
tween these must be left to the judgment of 
the player. 

Like the oboe, of which it is the bass, in the 
sense that both are ‘ double-reed ’ instruments, 
the bassoon gives the consecutive harmonics of 
an open pipe, a fact which Helmholtz has shown 
mathematically to depend on its conical bore. 

As confusion sometimes arises as to the rela- 
tive pitch of wood wind instruments, it may be 


stated here, that although the lowest note on: 


interval of two octaves, the bassoon cannot 
properly be regarded as two octaves below the 
oboe in pitch : the difference is really a twelfth, 
for the comparison should be based upon the 
results obtained from the use of the six finger- 
holes. Closing the three left-hand finger-holes, 
the oboe speaks g’ and the bassoon c; closing 
all six finger-holes, the oboe speaks d’, agreeing 
with the flute, and the bassoon speaks G; 
closing the open standing key for little finger 
right-hand, we have on the oboe c’, and on the 
bassoon F, so that the bassoon is in its scheme 
a twelfth lower than the oboe, and an octave 
lower than the cor anglais. 

It is probably, in one form or another, of 
great antiquity; the evidence of its discovery 
by Afranio, a Canon of Ferrara, has been dis- 
cussed under AFRANIO. A class of instruments 
named bombards, pommers, or brummers, 
which were made in many keys, seems to have 
been the immediate predecessor of the bassoon, 
but as these instruments were straight, with the 
tube not doubled upon itself, they had not the 
characteristic which has given the bassoon its 
Italian and German names. It is the doubling 
of the tube which has made it possible for the 
fingers of the left hand to control holes or 
ventages in the upper portion, while the thumb 
of the same hand is conveniently placed for 
controlling keys on the lower extension of the 
instrument, by which means the downward 
relative compass has been much increased, 
The curtals, dolcians, rackets and sourdines 
appear to have been the first instruments 
embodying this device. Each is briefly de- 
scribed under its own heading. Some of the 
older forms of bassoon are well described, with 
representations of their shape, in the ‘ Metodo 
completo di fagotto’ of Willent. They possess 
a contrivance which does not exist at the 
present day on any reed instruments, though it 
somewhat anticipates the ‘ crooks ’ and ‘ trans- 
posing slides’ of the brass. Besides the holes to 
be stopped by the fingers, there are other inter- 
mediate apertures stopped by pegs, and only 
to be opened in certain keys. No doubt in the 
older style of music this mechanism may have 
been useful ; but it would hardly adapt itself 
to the rapid modulations of later composers. 

The bassoon is an instrument which has evi- 
dently originated in a fortuitous manner, de- 
veloped by successive improvements rather of 
an empirical than of a theoretical nature; hence 
its general arrangement has not materially 
altered since the earliest examples. Various 
attempts have been made to give greater accur- 
acy and completeness to its singularly capricious 
scale ; but up to the present time all these seem 
either to have diminished the flexibility of the 
instrument in florid passages, or to have im- 
paired its peculiar but telling and characteristic 
tone. For a long time it was used in the 
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orchestra as a purely bass instrument, although 
there is a remarkable exception in Handel’s 
‘Saul.’ Haydn valued its melodic possibilities, 
and after him Mozart and Beethoven established 
its position as an instrument of expression. 

(2) The DouBLE-BASSOON (Ital. contrafagotto ; 
Fr. contrebasson; Ger. Doppelfagott) is one 
octave lower than the ordinary bassoon. In 
its modern form it has a compass from 


= to Ga. It is written for as a 
bax —__— 
Sve. 
transposing instrument, an octave above the 
real sounds. The original instruments were 
unwieldy and ill- proportioned, the finger- 
holes, although spaced as far apart as possible, 
being too close for acoustical requirements. 
To Haseneier and Stone was due a much 
improved model, the compass of which was 


it could 


—o— 


therefore play the —— (actual note) 


required by Beethoven in the Ninth Symphony 
and Brahms in his C minor Symphony. The 
objection was made against it, however, that its 
tone was too ‘ open,’ lacking something of the 
characteristic ‘closeness’ of the bassoon quality, 
and that it was difficult to obtain on it a good 
piano. In the later model brought out by 
Heckel, of Biebrich-am-Rhein, the advantages 
of modern key-mechanism are combined with 
the general bore and proportions of the old 
double-bassoon. The notes are equal in charac- 
ter, but, the calibre being less than on Dr. Stone’s 
instrument, the tone is less broad. 

A demi-contra-fagotto (Ger. Quart-fagott) is 
also made, standing in F, and therefore inter- 
mediate in pitch between the ordinary bassoon 
and the double-bassoon. 

The double-bassoon in Eb of brass was for- 
merly common in large military bands; it 
carried the reed tone down to D of the 16-foot 
octave. A type of this instrument replaces the 
ordinary double-bassoon in French orchestras. 

The double-bassoon was known to Handel 
(see ASHLEY, John; Lamps); Haydn used it 
in the ‘Creation’; Beethoven appears to have 
been the first to write for it at all largely. 
Wagner, it may be added, wrote for it in 
* Parsifal’ as a non-transposing instrument. 

(3) The TENOROON (Fr. basson quinte; Ger. 
Quintfagott, Tenorfagott ; Ital. fagottino) had a 
chromatic compass from 


written a fourth or fifth lower. There are 
parts for fagotti in E flat in Haydn’s Stabat 
Mater. (See also DoxcrAy.) 
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The name alto-fagotto or tenoroon appears 
to have been given to an instrument, now 
obsolete, invented by William Meikle and de- 
scribed in the Harmonicon, 1830; this, how- 
ever, was played with a clarinet mouthpiece, 
i.e. a single reed. (See REED.) It is probable 
that this is the instrument upon which the 
cor anglais solo in the ‘ William Tell’ overture 
was played when the opera was first 
given in England. Dr. Stone said that this 
melody was played at the written pitch 
(Italian composers at that time wrote cor 
anglais parts an octave lower, in the bass clef) 
on the oboé di caccia, but the part would be 
too low. for that instrument. See Mus. 7., 
Dec. 1922. Ww. H. S. and D. J. B. 

BASSOON (2), an organ stop, 16 ft. (See 
ORGAN, VOCABULARY OF STOPS.) 

BASSO OSTINATO, see GRouND Bass. 

BASSO PROFONDO, see Bass (2). 

BASS SAXHORN, see Baryton (2); Sax- 
HORN. 

BASS TRUMPET, see TRUMPET. 

BASS TUBA, see TuBa (1). 

BASS VIOL, see Viot. (PLATH LXXXVII. 
No. 9.) 

BASTARDELLA, LA, see Agugari, Lu- 
CREZIA. 

BASTIEN ET BASTIENNE, a German 
operetta or pastoral in one act (16 Nos.), words 
by A. Schachtner from the French of Favart, 
Les Amours de Bastien et Bastienne ; music by 
Mozart ‘in his 12th year,’ 1768 ; performed in 
a Garden-house at Vienna belonging to his 
friends the Messmers. (Ké6chel, No. 50; Jahn, 
Ist ed. i. 122.) Produced in English, Carl 
Rosa Co., Daly’s Theatre, 1894. 

BASTON, Josquin, Netherlandish master. 
Most of his known works (45 motets and chan- 
sons) were published between 1542 and 1559 by 
Phalése at Louvain, and Tylman Susato at 
Antwerp; some appeared in Salblinger’s 
‘Concentus’ (Augsburg, 1545), and, according 
to Eitner, one motet is found in Scotto’s 
‘1. lib. de’ Motetti a 5 voci’ (1549). The once 
frequently printed chanson, ‘ C’est & grand tort,’ 
says Eitner, proves clearly that Baston received 
his training under Italian skies, as, like Willaert 
and Arcadelt, he assimilated the Italian style 
which placed more reliance on beauty of 
harmony and colouring than on the devices of 
strict counterpoint. B, V. d. 8. 

BATAILLE, Gapriet, early 17th century 
lutenist at the French Court. He collaborated 
with Guédron, Mauduit and Bochet in the 
composition of the ballets at the court of 
Louis XIII., and published between 1608 and 
1623 (according to Riemann), 11 books of lute- 
pieces and airs with lute accompaniment, 8 
of which are mentioned by KEitner as still in 
existence. E. v. d. Ss. 

BATES, Joan (6. Halifax, Mar.! 1740/41; 


1 Baptized Mar, 8. 
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d. London, June 8, 1799), conductor of the 
Concert of Ancient Music. 

He received his early education at Halifax 
under Dr. Ogden, and learned music from 
Hartley, organist of Rochdale. He _ subse- 
quently removed to Manchester, where he 
studied organ-playing under John Wainwright, 
organist of the collegiate church, now the 
cathedral. He obtained a scholarship at Eton 
in 1756, and went in 1760 to Cambridge, where 
he became fellow and tutor of King’s College. 
He took the degree of B.A. in 1764, and of M.A. 
in 1767. He then became private secretary to 
the Earl of Sandwich, First Lord of the Admir- 
alty and a well-known musical amateur, who 
procured him a small post in the Post Office. 
About that time he conceived the plan of the 
Concert of Ancient Music, which was established 
in 1776, Bates being appointed conductor. In 
the same year he was appointed a commissioner 
of the Victualling Office, and in 1780 married 
Miss Sarah Harrop, a pupil of Sacchini, and a 
favourite concert singer, who had studied under 
him the music of Handel and the elder masters. 
He next, in 1783, in conjunction with Viscount 
Fitzwilliam and Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
projected the Commemoration of Handel, 
which was carried into effect the following year, 
Bates officiating as conductor. He was after- 
wards appointed a commissioner of the Customs 
and a director of Greenwich Hospital. Having 
projected the Albion Mills, of the success of 
which he was so sanguine as to invest the whole 
of his own and his wife’s fortunes in them, he 
was nearly ruined by their destruction by fire 
in 1791. In 1793 he resigned the conductor- 
ship of the Concert of Ancient Music. A fine 
painting of Joah Bates and his wife, by F. 
Cotes, R.A., is in the possession of Mr. Alfred 
H. Littleton. W. H. H. 

BATES, WILuiAM, a composer of the 18th 
century ; produced music for the following 
dramatic pieces : 

‘The Jovial Crew,’ comic opera, 1760; ‘ Pharnaces,’ opera, 1765; 


‘The Ladies’ Frolick,’ an alteration of ‘The Jovial Crew’ (jointly 
with;Dr. Arne), 1770; ‘The Theatrical Candidates,’ musical prelude, 
1775. 


He was also the composer of ‘ Songs sung at 
Marybon Gardens, 1768,’ and of several glees, 
catches and canons, eleven of which are pub- 
lished by Warren. Also ‘ Flora, or Hob in 
the Well,’ ballad opera, 1768 ; ‘ Songs sung at 
the Grotto Gardens,’ 1771 (see CATLEY). 
W. H. H. 

BATESON, Tuomas (6. circa 1570; d. Dub- 
lin, Mar. or Apr. 1630), a famous composer of 
madrigals. Rimbault states that he became 
organist of Chester Cathedral in 1599. This is 
probably correct, but cannot be verified, as the 
Cathedral Treasurer’s accounts for the years 
before 1602 are missing 

There is some reason to think that he was a 
Cheshireman and a native of the Wirral district, 


1 See Burney, Commemoration of Handel. 
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but he seems to have come to Chester as a com- 
plete stranger, and to have had no previous 
connexion with the Cathedral. That he was a 
young man we may infer from the preface to his 
first book of madrigals. He was married, and 
the old Cathedral (St. Oswald’s) Registers give 
three children, Thomas baptized 1603, Jane 
1605, and Sarah 1607. Richard Betson, a 
foundationer of the King’s School 1611-15, may 
have been an older son, as the spelling of the 
name admitted of several variants. In the 
Chapter Acts of Christ Church Cathedral,. vol. i. 
(1574-1634), the name is spelt Betson and 
Batson as well as in the more usual manner. 
The Cathedral accounts show several payments 
to Bateson. 

*1601. Payd unto Mr. Bateson for ye new organ 

booke belonging to o’r Quier xls. 1602, Nov. 17. 
For a little Deske for Mr. Bateson his organ book vis. 
1605, March. To Mr. Bateson for mending ye organs 
when they were removed iiijs x4.’ 
Two other payments in 1608 show that the 
Treasurer and Bateson were clearing up 
accounts between them preparatory to the 
latter leaving Chester for Ireland. On Mar. 24, 
1608/09, he appears as ‘ Vicar Choral of the 
Cathedral of the Holy and undivided Trinity, 
Dublin,’ and on Apr. 5 of the same year is 
described as ‘ Vicar and organist of this church.’ 
He took advantage of his residence there to 
proceed to the degree of Bachelor of Music in 
1612, in which year his son John, aged 20, was 
rector of Kiljarran, in the diocese of Ferns. 
He had a private grace of the senate of the 
M.A. degree on June 13, 1622. Bateson is 
generally considered to have been the first 
musical graduate of Trinity College, Dublin.’ 
An anthem in seven parts, ‘ Holy Lord God 
Almighty,’ reprinted by the Mus. Ant. Soc. 
from a set of partbooks formerly in the 
possession of John Evelyn, was probably the 
exercise for his degree. It has also been 
published under the editorship of James Fitz- 
gerald (Novello). No other sacred music of 
Bateson is known, though a service by him 
was sung in Chester Cathedral up to the early 
part of the 19th century. His fame rests 
entirely on his Madrigals. In 1604 he pub- 
lished 


‘The first set of English Madrigales to 3, 4, 5 and 
6 voices. Newly composed by Thomas Bateson, 
practicioner in the Art of Musicke, and Organist of 
the Cathedral Church of Christ in the Citie of Chester, 
1604. 4to. Jn London, Printed by Thomas Este.’ 


The contents consist of six songs for three 
voices, six for four voices, ten for five voices, 
and seven for six voices (including the ‘Oriana’ 
madrigal). The work was dedicated ‘To my 
honorable and most respected good friend Sir 
William Norres.’ This patron was of the 
family of Norreys of Speke, Lancashire, but he 
had certain rights and duties connected with 
the Bridge Gate in the city of Chester, and 
& Chapter Acts, Christ Church Cathedval, Dublin, vol, ii. p. 73. 
R 
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lived for some time at Blacon Manor House 
on the outskirts of the city. 

At the back of the dedication is a madrigal 
‘ When Oriana walkt to take the ayre,’ and the 
following note : 

‘This song was sent too late, and should have been 
printed in the set of Orianas ; but being a work of 


this author, I have placed it before the set of his 
songs.’ 


This refers to ‘The Triumphes of Oriana,’ and 
the words of this madrigal were considered by 
Oliphant as ‘the best poetry in the set.’ 
Bateson’s volume also contains a madrigal 
called ‘ Oriana’s Farewell,’ evidently written 
after the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
In 1618 appeared 

‘The Second Set of Madrigales to 3, 4, 5 and 6 parts. 
Apt for Viols and Voyces. Newly composed by 
Thomas Bateson, Batcheler of Musicke, Organist, and 


Master of the Children of the Cathedrall Church of the 
blessed Trinitie, Dublin, in the Realme of Ireland. 


4to. London: Printed by Thomas Snodham for 
Matthew Lownes and John Browne, 1618, cum 
Privilegio.’ : 


This second set was dedicated ‘To the Right 
Honourable Arthure Lord Chichester, Baron of 
Belfast,’ etc., and the arms of that nobleman 
are on the title-page. The book contains six 
‘Songs’ for three voices, six for four voices, 
twelve for five voices, and six for six voices, 
This is a rare work, and few perfect copies are 
extant. It may be noted that the words of 
No. 13, ‘ Have I found her ?’ had previously 
been set in 1612 by Pilkington of Chester, with 
whom Bateson was, of course, well acquainted. 
Some MS. compositions by Bateson are in the 
Brit. Mus. Eg. M8. 995, and Add. MS. 31,398. 
Bateson died Mar. or Apr. 1630, as he made his 
will on Mar. 2, 1629/30, and on Apr. 30 of the 
same year the Chapter Acts above referred to 
mention the granting of a new lease of his house 
and allude to ‘the widdow Batson.’ In an 
entry under date May 1631, Bateson is said to 
have died just a fortnight before the rent was 
to be paid, so that it is possible that the date 
was in the early part of March. 


AvuTHORITIES.—D.N.B., Cathedral and other Chester Records; 
information from W. H. Grattan Flood and L. McC. L. Dix. 


J. C. B. 

Bateson has in the past been very generally 
regarded as one of the best of the English 
madrigal composers; but the discussion of 
their relative merits has hitherto been based 
upon a knowledge of no more than a small 
selection of their writings. A careful study of 
Bateson’s work as a whole, in his two large 
volumes containing altogether fifty - eight 
madrigals, leaves the impression that he does 
not stand quite on the same level as the great 
leaders of the English Madrigal School. He 
lacks, for instance, some of the descriptive 
power of Wilbye in setting such lines as ‘ O 
break asunder, heart, to satisfy her,’ or ‘ My 
grieved ghost with shrieks and dreadful cry- 
ing,’ and his chromatic harmonies never 
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approach the daring examples of Weelkes. 
Again, on technical grounds, his part-writing 
compares unfavourably with that of such a 
master as Morley. But the comparison of his 
work with that of the giants must not be 
allowed to lead to the impression that Bateson 
did not write many fine madrigals, and this 
severe test of comparison is only introduced 
here to correct a prevailing estimate which does 
not appear quite a true one. One great point 
of merit in Bateson’s work is his admirable 
choice of lyrics ; he must have had a fine taste 
in poetry, and this in itself counted for much in 
madrigal composition. Among the best madri- 
gals in these two volumes may be mentioned 
‘Cupid in a bed of roses’; ‘ Hark! hear you 
not ?’ ‘Sister, awake,’ and ‘ Come follow me, 
fair nymphs,’ but there are several more in the 
first rank. 

Bateson occasionally indulged in some curi- 
ous harmonic experiments, especially as regards 
the simultaneous use of major and minor thirds, 
and his practice in this matter is somewhat 
different from that of Byrd. His use of a 
double suspension in ‘ Hark! hear you not ?’ 
is sometimes referred to, but this is by no means 
the only example of such a suspension in Bate- 
son’s work and his treatment of such chords is 
far less remarkable than that of the madrigalist 
John Ward. 

His works are as follows : 

1. The First Set English Madrigals to 3, 4, 5and 6 voices. 1604, 
(Eng. Madr. Sch. xxi.) 
2. The Second Set of Madrigals to 3, 4,5 and 6 parts. 1618. 


Madr. Sch. xxii.) 
3. Holy Lord God. Anthem. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,792-6. 
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BATH, Husert (b. Barnstaple, Devonshire, 
Nov. 6, 1883), a composer of ability and a 
musician who, as adviser to the London 
County Council and conductor of popular | 
performances, orchestral and choral, has had 
considerable influence. 

In 1901 he entered the R.A.M., studying the 
piano under Oscar Beringer, and composition 
under Corder. In 1904 he won the Goring 
Thomas Scholarship for composition with a 
one-act opera based on Longfellow’s ‘ Spanish 
Student.’ He first came to the fore with 
a set of Orchestral Variations, produced at 
the Queen’s Hall in 1904. Further landmarks 
in Bath’s career were the brilliantly successful 
performance at the Leeds Festival (1910) of his 
cantata ‘The Wedding of Shon Maclean’ (it 
had been given in London in the previous year), 
the production of a comic opera, ‘ Young 
England’ (with G. H. Clutsam and Basil 
Hood), at Daly’s Theatre (1915), and of a one- 
act opera, ‘ Bubbole,’ at Milan in 1920. In 
1908 Bath had written incidental music to 
‘Hannele’ for His Majesty’s Theatre, and this 
became the basis of one of his most ambitious 
works, the symphonic poem ‘ The Visions of 
Hannele,’ first given at a Patron’s Fund Con- 
cert in 1913, and after revision produced at 


(Eng. 
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Queen’s Hall in 1920. These and other works 
fall into two classes ; the popular cantatas, the 
comic opera, and certain orchestral pieces such 
as the overture ‘ Midshipman Easy ’ (written 
for and dedicated to the Strolling Players’ 
Orchestral Society, 1911), all show a genial 
sense of humour expressed in facile musical 
terms. The aspiration towards a deeper ex- 
pression of feeling appears in the ‘ Visions of 
Hannele,’ the early chamber music, which 
included 6 one-movement quintets for strings 
and PF.), and the songs and recitations to 
music. In the setting of words Bath has been 
clearly influenced by two things. In the first 
place, he has a special affection for things deal- 
ing with Celtic subjects; and, secondly, he seems 
to prefer prose to verse, doubtless because of 
the freedom of rhythm afforded by unmetrical 
words. ‘These considerations lend a peculiar 
interest to his songs, some 30 of these being 
settings of ‘ Fiona Macleod.’ The following list 
is based on that of the B. M. S. Ann., 1920: 


OPERAS AND INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
Bubbole, 1 act. (Milan, 1920.) 
Young England (with G. H. Clutsam). 
The Sire de Maletroit’s Door, 1 act. 
The Three Strangers, 1 act. 
Trilby, 3 acts, 
Incidental Music to ‘Hannele.’ (London, 1908.) 
Incidental Music to ‘The Light of Asia.’ 
(Kennington, 1919.) 

” (London, 1919.) 


(London, 1915, 1916.) 


Aladdin Pantomime. 
Music for Pelissier’s ‘ Follies. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Orchestral Variations. (London, 1904.) 
Suites for Orchestra: (1) African ; (2) Woodland Scenes; (8) Pierrette 
by the stream. 
Symphonic Poem—Visions of Hannele. 
Marches, etc. 


(London, 1913, 1920.) 


VOCAL 


Cantatas—Wedding of Shon Maclean, Look at the Clock, The 
Jackdaw of Rheims, The Wake of O’Connor, The Men on the 
Line (male ch.), Psyche’s Departure (women’s voices), Orpheus 
and the Sirens (tenor solo, women’s voices). 

Two Sea Pictures, 

Songs and recitations to music. 


Ga. Ss. K. B., with addns. 

BATHE, Wrti1am (0. Ireland, Apr. 2, 1564 ; 
d. Madrid, June 17, 1614), a writer on music, 
son of Judge John Bathe and grandson of 
Chief Baron Bathe. 

He studied at Oxford, and constructed a 
“harp of a new device,’ which he presented to 
Queen Elizabeth (in 1584), to whom he taught 
mnemonics. He published his Brief Introduc- 
tion to the true art of Musicke, in 1584, being the 
first standard work in English on musical theory. 
It was printed by Abel Jeffes, in Sermon Lane, 
near Paules Chaine, oblong quarto, and was 
dedicated to his grand-uncle, Gerald Fitz- 
Gerald, Earl of Kildare. On Jan. 20, 1585, 
Queen Elizabeth expressed approval of Bathe’s 
diplomacy as the agent of Sir John Perrott, and 
on Mar. 7, 1587, he got various lands in Ireland, 
including Drumcondra Castle. He returned 
to Ireland in 1590, having got livery of his 
estate on Sept. 24, 1590, and gave over his 
estates to his younger brother. In Oct. 1591 
he sailed for Spain, and became a Jesuit at 
Tournai, in Flanders, Aug. 6, 1596, entering 
the Novitiate, Sept. 21 of same year. He 
successively studied at St. Omer and Padua, 
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where he was ordained priest in 1599. Jn 1600 
he published, through Thomas East, of London, 
a second musical work, in English, entitled : 
A Brief Introduction to the Skill of Song, a small 
octavo of 25 pages, of which two copies are in 
the British Museum. The following year he 
went to the court of Spain as socius to the 
Nuncio, and in 1604 was made Spiritual 
Director of the Irish College of Lisbon. Thence 
he proceeded to Salamanca in 1606, and was 
there professed in 1612. In 1611 his famous 
Janua linguarum was printed at Salamanca, 
afterwards translated into twelve languages. 
W. H. G. F. 

BATI, Luca (d. Florence, 1608), a 16th/17th 
century Italian composer. He was a pupil of 
Corteccia, and towards the end of the 16th 
century was maestro di cappella of San Lorenzo, 
Florence. He composed the music for a great 
Masque, ‘The Flames of Love,’ which was 
publicly performed at that town on Feb. 26, 
1595; also 2 books of madrigals published by 
Gardano, Venice, 1594 and 1598. Several odd 
madrigals of his are contained in collective 
volumes. (See Q.-L.) Beveds 8. 

BATISTE, AntTornE Epovarp (0b. Paris, 
Mar. 28, 1820; d. there, Nov. 9, 1876), an 
organist and professor of music. 

He was ason of the eminent comedian Batiste 
(whose memory is still fresh in the annals of the 
Comédie Frangaise), and uncle of Léo Delibes. 
He was one of the pages in the chapel of 
Charles X., but after 1830 he was sent to the 
Conservatoire, where he went through a course 
of solfeggio, harmony, organ, counterpoint and 
fugue. In1840,asapupilof Halévy, he obtained 
the second Prix de Rome. In 1836, before he 
had finished his course at the Conservatoire, 
he had been appointed deputy professor of the 
solfeggio class ; after which he was successively 
appointed professor of the male choral class, of 
the joint singing class (suppressed in 1870), and 
of the solfeggio class for mixed voices. He also 
instituted an evening choral class at the Con- 
servatoire. In Oct. 1872 he took a class for 
harmony and accompaniment for women. 
After having held from 1842-54 the post of 
organist at St. Nicolas des Champs, he was 
given a similar post at St. Eustache, which he 
filled until his death. A musician of severe 
and unerring taste, Batiste was one of the most 
noted organists of his time, but his composi- 
tions for the organ were far from equalling his 
talents as professor and executant. He will be 
chiefly remembered by his educational works, 
and particularly by his Petit Solfége har- 
monique, an introduction to the solfeggio and 
method of the Conservatoire, by his diagrams 
for reading music, and above all, by his accom- 
paniments for organ or piano written on the 
figured basses of celebrated solfeggi by Cheru- 
bini, Catel, Gossec and other masters of that date, 
entitled Solféges du Conservatoire. A. J. 
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BATISTIN, JEAN (b. Florence, c. 1690; 
d. Dec. 9, 1755), a violoncellist whose real name 
was Johann Baptist Stuck ; of German parent- 
age. He came to Paris, and he and L’Abbé 
(l’ainé) were the earliest players of the violon- 
cello in the orchestra of the Opéra. He had 
two pensions from the King, fixing him—the 
first to France, and the second to Paris (Dec. 
15, 1718; 500 franes). He produced 3 operas 
(tragédies-lyriques), namely ‘Méléagre’ (1709), 
‘Manto, la fée’ (1711), ‘ Polydore’ (1720) at 
the Opéra. Fifteen operas or ballets written for 
the court were not performed in Paris. He also 
published 4 books of cantatas (1706, 1708, 1711, 
1718). M.L. P. 

BATKA (BatHKA), RicHarp (6b. Prague, 
Dec. 14, 1868), studied music and took his 
degree of Ph.D. and contributed articles on 
music to many musical papers. He founded 
the ‘ Diirerbund’ (concerts of ancient and 
modern music), and wrote a large number of 
books, esthetical, critical and historical, on 
music, including a general history of music 
(1908). (For list of works see Riemann.) 

E, v. d. 8. 

BATON (Fr. bdton), the stick with which the 
conductor of an orchestra beats the time. Hence 
the expression ‘under Mr. *s baton,’ 7.e. 
under his direction. For the history of the use 
of the baton see CONDUCTING. 

When Berlioz and Mendelssohn met at 
Leipzig in 1841 they exchanged batons, and 
Berlioz accompanied his with the following 
letter, in the vein of Fenimore Cooper : 


‘Au chef Mendelssohn, Grand chef! nous nous 
sommes promis d’échanger nos tomahawcks; voici 
le mien! IJ est grossier, le tien est simple ; les 
squaws seules et les visages pales aiment les armes 
ornées. Sois mon frére! et quand le Grand Esprit 
nous aura envoyés chasser dans les pays des Ames, 
que nos guerriers suspendent nos tomahawcks a la 
porte du conseil.’ 


Mendelssohn’s reply is not extant, but no 
doubt it was quite apropos. G. 

THE Mopern Baton.—The stick itself, as 
used by modern conductors, is a very different 
instrument from that first used by Spohr, and 
is now to be found in almost as many varieties 
as pens or golf clubs. The tendency most 
generally observable is towards lightness (of 
weight). The material is wood, though the 
writer has seen a very useful portable stick 
made of aluminium to pull out like a telescope. 
It is important that the wood should be light 
in colour, and if the stick is at all yellow it is 
wise to cover it with white paint or enamel to 
make it easily visible. Sticks vary in length 
from 15 in. to 28 in. or even 30 in., and many 
conductors use a handle either of thicker wood 
or of cork, as the point of balance is by this 
means brought close to the hand. When cork 
is used, an easy grip is insured even when the 
fingers are inclined to get moist. 

Conductors in the 19th century were content 
to use the stick simply to secure the ensemble 
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by indicating Time, while the expressive and 
musical side of the work was shown by the 
left hand or by word of mouth at rehearsal. 
The modern conductor, however, using a lighter 
stick and guiding it with the fingers instead of 
grasping it with the whole hand, is able to 
make it show a great deal more than the mere 
beats of the bar, and his left hand is thus 
free to indicate further subtleties of expres- 
sion, which the wonderful receptivity of the 
modern orchestra enables it to follow with ease. 
Arthur Nikisch was probably the first to de- 
velop this change, and the expressive supple- 
ness of his stick has been an example to many 
conductors. It seemed a part of himself, and 
appeared to grow out of his thumb as if made of 
flesh and blood. The energy saved by sympa- 
thetic management of the stick is the chief argu- 
ment in favour of using a baton rather than the 
open hand. (See CONDUCTING.) A. O.7R, 
BATON, Cuaruss (d. Paris, 1758 1), called 
‘le jeune’ to distinguish him from his elder 
brother, Henri ‘ l’ainé’ (b. circa 1710),' a per- 
former on the musette. Charles, a virtuoso on 
the hurdy-gurdy (vielle), then very much in 
fashion, improved his instrument and com- 
posed for it: ‘Suites pour 2 vielles ou 
musettes,’ 1733 (op. 1); ‘La Vielle amusante, 
divertissement en suites suivies pour les vielles, 
musettes,’ op. 2, etc. He wrote a Dissertation 
historique sur la vielle (‘ privilége’ of 1741), and 
published an Examen de la lettre de M. 
Rousseau sur la musique francaise (1754), a 
Mémoire sur la vielle en D la ré in the Mercure 
de France of 1757. Two Suites by Baton are 
reprinted in the collection ‘ Amusements des 
maitres francais du XVIII® siécle’ (Sénart, 
Paris). rev. M. L. P. 
BATON, Rent (alias RuHENE - Baton) 
(b. Courseulles-sur-Mer, Calvados, Sept. 5, 
1879), conductor and composer, a pupil of 
the Conservatoire. He studied composition 
specially with A. Bloch and A. Gédalge, and 
has been chorus-director at the Opéra-Comique, 
conductor of the Société Sainte-Cécile at 
Bordeaux, of the Société des Concerts Popu- 
laires in Angers (1910-12). Since 1918 he has 
been president and conductor of the Concerts- 
Pasdeloup at Paris. Amongst his composi- 


tions are: Variations for piano and orchestra, 
a Suite for orchestra, numerous songs, 
pianoforte pieces, an unpublished lyric 
drama, ete. M. L. P. 


BATTAILLE, CHarites AMABLE (b. Nantes, 
Sept. 30, 1822; d. Paris, May 2, 1872), a dis- 
tinguished bass singer. 

He was at first a doctor of medicine, but gave 
up his practice and joined the company of the 
Opéra-Comique from 1848-57, when he was 
compelled to retire owing to an affection of the 
larynx. Thenceforward he appeared only very 
seldom on the stage (in 1860 he sang at the 

1 Fétis, 
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Théatre Lyrique and the Opéra-Comique), but 
devoted his life to teaching singing; he had 
been appointed a professor in the Conservatoire 
in 1851, and in 1861 the first and most valuable 
portion of a voluminous treatise entitled De 
VPenseignement du chant appeared, under the 
title of Nouvelles Recherches sur la phonation, 
containing important results of physiological 
study. G. F. 

BATTEMENT, see ORNAMENTS. 

BATTEN, Aprian (d. London, 1637) was 
brought up in the cathedral choir of Win- 
chester, under John Holmes the organist, and 
in 1614 appointed vicar-choral of Westminster 
Abbey. 

In 1624 he removed to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where he held the same office in addition to 
that of organist. He was living in 1635, when 
he made a transcript of some anthem music, 
to which the following note is appended : 


‘ All these songs of Mr. John Holmes was prickt from 
his own pricking in the year 1635, by Adrian Batten, 
one of the vickers of St. Paul’s in London, who some- 
time was his scholar.’ 


The date of his death is inferred from the fact 
that on July 22 in that year letters of adminis- 
tration of the estate of Adrian Batten, late of 
St. Sepulchre’s, London, deceased, were granted 
by the Prerogative Court of Canterbury to John 
Gilbert, of the City of Salisbury, Clothier, with 
consent of Edward, John and William Batten, 
brothers of the deceased. (MS. Accounts of 
Westminster and St. Paul’s.) 

That Batten was a voluminous composer is 
shown by the list of works below. His import- 
ance cannot be computed until the MSS. have 
been subjected to thorough examination. His 
name was kept alive by the few anthems which 
crept into printed editions. There are 6 in 
Barnard, 2 more in Boyce, and 18 others are in 
Barnard’s manuscript collection. A morning 
service has been republished in The Choir and 
several anthems by Novello. Apart from such 
anthems as ‘Hear my Prayer’ and ‘ Deliver 
us, O Lord,’ still sung in cathedrals, his fame for 
the time being rests principally on the ‘ Batten 
Organ Book’ (Tenbury 791) a quarto of 498 
pages in Batten’s handwriting containing a 
mass of valuable church music by 16th-century 
composers compressed into an organ score. 
Much of this music has not survived apparently 
elsewhere. An account of this valuable book 
is given in the preface to ‘Tudor Church Music,’ 
vol. ii., published by the Carnegie Trust (1922). 

E. F. R., with addns. 

List of compositions in MS. : 


SERVICES, Erc. 


Morning and Evening Service in Dorian Mode (T.D., J., K., C., M., 
N.D.) Ch. Ch. 437-8 (organ score). 

*Long Service’ (T.D., J., K.,C., M., N.D.). Ch. Ch. 1220-4 (Cantus 
part wanting). 

First Service (M., N.D.). Durh., Durh. 0.B. A 6/199. 

First Verse Service (T.D., J., K.).  R.C.M. 1045-51. 
A 6/183. 5 

Second Service (M., N.D.). Durh. 

Third Evening Service. Durh. E 4-11. 

Fourth Evening Service. Durh. E 4-11. 


Durh. O.B. 
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Service (V., T.D., J., K., C., M., N.D.). R.C.M. 1045-51 and portions 
at Durh. C€ 13/80. 

Full Service (T.D., M., N.D.). R.C.M. 1045-51. 

Short Service in D sol re (T., B., K.,C., M., N.D.). Yk., R.C.M. 1045- 
1051. 

Short Service for men (1623). (Bcte., Litany, K., C., M., N.D.). 
R.C.M. 1045-51. 

Kyrie and Creed. Durh. C 13/107. 

Kyrie and Creed. R.C.M. 1045-51. 

Litany. PH. 

Preces and Psalms. Ch. Ch. 1148 (Bass part only). 


ANTHEMS 


‘Almighty God, who in thy wrath.’ R.C.M. 1045-51. 
‘Behold, I bring you glad tidings’ (for Christmas Day). 
O.B. /376. 

‘ Blessed are all they.’ 
‘Christ our Paschal Lamb,’ 
‘Christ rising.’ PH. 
‘Deliver us, O Lord’ (a 4). 
‘Godliness is great riches.’ 
‘ Haste thee, O God.’ 

‘But let all those’ (2nd part). 
‘ Have mercy upon me, O God’ (a 5). PH., R.C.M. 1045-51. 

‘Hear my prayer, O God.’ Durh., PH., Ch. Ch. 1228 (organ score). 


Tenb. 


Durh. 
R.C.M. 1045-51. 


PH., Ch. Ch. 438, 1228 (organ scores). 
R.C.M. 1045-51. 


\ Barn. 


‘Hear my prayer with thine ears.’ Durh. 

‘Hear the prayers.’ R.C.M. 1045-51. 

‘ Hide not now thy face’ (a 4). Barn. 

‘Holy! Holy! Holy!’ (a5). PH. 

‘T heard a voice’ (for Michaelmas). PH., Durh. 

‘I will always give thanks.’ R.C.M. 1051/129v. (Bassus Cantoris 
part only). 

‘ Jesus said’ (for St. Peter’s Day). PH. 

‘Let my complaint.’ Yk. 

‘Lord, Iam not highminded.’ R.C.M. 1045-51. 


‘Lord, we beseech thee’ (a 4). Barn. 

‘Lord, who shall dwell’ (a6). Yk., R.C.M. 1045-51, 

‘My soul truly’ (a 4). Durh., Yk. 

‘O clap your hands’ (a8). Yk., R.C.M. 1045-51. 

*O God, my heart is ready.’ Tenb. O.B. /377v. 
part only). 

‘O God, that art my righteousness,’ 
Cantoris part only). 

‘O God the King of Glory.’ R.C.M. 1051/127v. (Bassus Cantoris 
part only). 

‘O how happy a thing it is.’ PH. 

*‘O Lord, make me know mine end.’ 

‘O Lord, our Governor.’ Yk. 

‘O Lord, Thou hast searched me out.’ 
(organ score). 

‘O praise God in His holiness.’ 
part only). 

‘O praise the Lord’ (i.) (a 4). Barn. 

‘O praise the Lord’ (ii.). R.C.M. 1045-51. 

‘O praise the Lord’ (iii.). R.C.M. 1045-51. 

‘O sing joyfully.’ Yk. 

‘Out of the deep.’ Barn. 

‘Ponder my words.’ Durh., PH. 

‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem.’ PH. 0.B. 46/20v. 

‘Praise the Lord, O my soul.’ Durh., PH. 

‘Sing we merrily’ (1623) (a7). R.C.M. 1045-51. 

‘Therefore rejoice.’ Durh. Add. MSS. 30478 (Tenor Cantoris part 
only). 

‘Turn thou us’ (for Ash-Wednesday). Durh., PH. 

“We beseech Thee.’ Yk., R.C.M. 1045-51. 

‘We yield Thee thanks’ (sometimes ascribed to Weelkes). 
O.B. /432. 

‘When the Lord’ (a 4). 

‘Ye righteous in the Lord.’ 
only). 


(Bassus Cantoris 


R.C.M. 1051-128v. (Bassus 


PH, 
PH., Durh., Ch. Ch. 6 
R.C.M. 1051/128 (Bassus Cantoris 


Tenb. 


Barn. 
R.C.M. 1051/129 (Bassus Cantoris part 


J. MK, 

BATTERY, one of the agréments used in 
harpsichord music. The sign for its perform- 
ance is identical with the curved form of the 
modern indication of the ARPEGGTIO (q.v.), which 
implied that the chord to which it was prefixed 
was to be played twice in rapid succession. 
(See ORNAMENTS. ) M. 

BATTISHILL, Jonaruan (6. London, May 
1738 ; d. Islington, Dec. 10, 1801), a composer 
chiefly of church music, and of some ephemeral 
theatrical works. 

He was the son of Jonathan Battishill, a 
solicitor, and grandson of the Rev. Jonathan 
Battishill, rector of Sheepwash, Devon. In 
1747 he became a chorister of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral under William Savage, and on the 
breaking of his voice his articled pupil. On 
the expiration of his articles he officiated for 
Dr. Boyce at the organ of the Chapel Royal, and 
composed some songs for Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
He became a member of the Madrigal Society 
in 1758, and of the Royal Society of Musicians 
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in 1761. Soon afterwards he was engaged to 
play the harpsichord at Covent Garden Theatre, 
an early result of which engagement was his 
marriage in 1763 to Miss Davies, a singing- 
actress at that theatre, and the original per- 
former of Madge in ‘ Love in a Village’ (see 
ARNE). On her marriage Mrs. Battishill 
retired from the stage. In 1764 Battishill com- 
posed, in conjunction with Michael Arne, the 
music for the opera of ‘ Almena,’ and in the 
same year he composed the music for the 
pantomime ‘The Rites of Hecate.’ About 
1764 he was appointed organist of the united 
parishes of St. Clement, Eastcheap and St. 
Martin Ongar, and in 1767 of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street (Brit. Mus. Biog.) He natur- 
ally then turned his attention to church com- 
positions, and two anthems, ‘ Call to remem- 
brance’ and ‘ Behold how good and joyful,’ 
which have survived in modern editions, may 
be cited as worthy specimens of his art. In 
1771 he gained the Catch Club prize for his fine 
Anacreontic glee ‘Come bind my brows.’ In 
1777 his wife eloped with Webster, the actor, 
to Dublin, and this so affected him that he 
desisted from composition, and devoted much 
of his time to his books, of which he had col- 
lected between six and seven thousand volumes, 
chiefly classical works. He was buried, pursuant 
to his dying wish, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, near 
the grave of Dr. Boyce. Battishill published 
two collections of songs for three and four 
voices, and a collection of favourite songs sung 
at the public gardens and theatres. Several 
of his glees and catches are printed in Warren’s 
and other collections. Four of his anthems are 
included in Page’s Harmonia sacra. In 1804 
Page edited Six Anthems and Ten Chants, with 
a finely engraved portrait of the composer pre- 
fixed. In the same year Page also inserted in 
a collection of hymns twelve psalm tunes and 
an ode composed by Battishill. The popular 
song ‘Kate of Aberdeen’ was composed by 
Battishill for Ranelagh Gardens. W. H. H. 
BATTISTINI, Marrra (6. Rome, Feb. 27, 
1857). By general consent the best Italian 
baritone of his day. He gained his first stage 
experience in Donizetti’s ‘ La Favorita ’ at the 
Teatro Argentina, Rome (1878), and subse- 
quently was engaged for the opera in Buenos 
Ayres. He paid his first visit to London in 
1883, appearing at Covent Garden, without 
attracting any special attention. When four 
years later he was engaged by Augustus Harris 
for Drury Lane he had established his reputa- 
tion on the Continent as a leading artist. 
Circumstances were rather against him at 
Drury Lane. Like every one else in the com- 
pany in that momentous season of 1887 he was 
overshadowed by the triumph of Jean de 
Reszke—then heard for the first time in London 
as a tenor. In the following year Battistini’s 
appearance at La Scala, Milan, enhanced his 
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European fame. In his native country, in 
Spain and in Russia, he was for years almost 
without a rival. Apart from his ordinary 
repertory (the baritone parts of classical 
Italian opera) he was in Russia a famous Wol- 
fram in ‘ Tannhauser.’ At last, in 1905, he 
came back to Covent Garden and appeared with 
great success in ‘ Rigoletto’ (Nov. 15), * Don 
Giovanni’ and ‘ Eugéne Oniegin ’ (1906). Not 
for many a year had the part of Don 
Giovanni been sung in London with such 
perfection of vocal style. No more was seen of 
Battistini in England till after the war, but 
when in May 1922, and again in 1923, he returned 
and gave vocal recitals at Queen’s Hall he 
caused quite a sensation. Time had left his 
beautiful voice almost untouched, and he could 
sing all his favourite songs without transposi- 
tion. No listener, ignorant of his identity, 
would have guessed he was a man of sixty- 
five. S..H. P, 

BATTLE OF PRAGUE, THE, see Kortz- 
WARA, 

BATTLE SYMPHONY, the ordinary English 
name for Beethoven’s ‘ Wellingtons Sieg, oder 
die Schlacht bei Vittoria,’ op. 91. The first 
performance took place in Vienna, Dec. 8, 1813, 
and it was first performed in London, under the 
direction of Sir George Smart, at Drury Lane 
Theatre on Feb. 10, 1815. 

BATTON, Ditstr& ALEXANDRE (6. Paris, 
Jan. 2, 1798; d. Versailles, Oct. 15, 1855), a 
dramatic composer. 

His father was an artificial flower maker. 
Désiré Batton was a pupil at the Conservatoire 
(learning counterpoint under Cherubini) from 
1806 to 1817, in which year he won the Grand 
Prix de Rome for his cantata ‘La Mort 
d’ Adonis,’ entitling him to travel for five years 
in Italy and Germany at Government expense, 
and he accordingly started in 1818, after the 
performance of his comic opera ‘ La Fenétre 
secréte ’ at the Thédatre Feydeau. During his 
tour he composed several works, chiefly sacred 
music, in Rome, and a symphony performed in 
Munich. After his return to Paris in 1823 he 
brought out three operas, ‘ Ethelvina ’ (1827), 
‘Le Prisonnier d’ Etat’ (1828) and ‘ Le Champ 
du drap dor ’ (1828), the failure of which drove 
him to adopt his father’s trade. ‘ La Marquise 
de Brinvilliers,’ composed in 1831 in conjunc- 
tion with Auber, Hérold and Carafa, was, how- 
ever, better received. Batton’s failure as a 
dramatic composer may in great part be attri- 
buted to the poverty of his libretti. In 1849 
he was appointed professor of the choral class 
at the Conservatoire, and in 1851 inspector of 
the branch schools of the Conservatoire. 

M. 0. C.; addns. M. L. P. 

BATTUTA (lItal.), ‘ beat,’ or ‘ measure.’ . 
‘A battuta,’ like ‘ a tempo,’ means a return to 
the strict beat. 

BATYPHONE, an obsolete instrument of 
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the bass clarinet type designed by Wieprecht. 
In pitch it was a fifth below the ordinary bass 
clarinet. In outward appearance it was some- 
what like the Russian Bassoon. D. J. B. 

BAUER, Haroun (b. New Malden, Apr. 28, 
1873), one of the most distinguished pianists of 
his generation, has in recent years exerted an 
important influence on music in America. 

Brought up in England, he made his first 
public appearance at the age of 9 as a violinist, 
and it was not until 1892 that, partly on the 
advice of Paderewski, who gave him some 
lessons, he decided to pursue his musical career 
asa pianist. In the following year he played in 
Paris and then touredin Russia. Subsequently 
he played with great success all over Europe, 
making Paris his headquarters, and in 1900 
paid a visit to America, appearing for the first 
time there with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Brahms’s concerto in D minor. He gave 
recitals annually in London up to 1913 and 
established a position not only as a fine solo 
player but as an ensemble player of the first 
rank. His concerts of trios with Thibaud and 
Casals will be long remembered. The Beethoven 
Association of New York (founded 1919), a 
chamber-music society to which artists give 
their services, owes its existence to him, and is 
now (1927) one of the most important organisa- 
tions for the performance of concerted chamber 
music in New York. In America as in Europe 
he has constantly pursued a purely artistic 
ideal and has shown himself ready to sub- 
ordinate personal prestige to the higher end. 
While his name is specially associated with fine 
performances of the major works of Brahms, 
Schumann and César Franck, his repertory is 
a very large one. He introduced many of 
Debussy’s works to English audiences when 
they were new, and has done much to further 
the understanding of modern music as well as 
of the classics. oO. 

BAULDUIN (Bavuporin, Baupuin, BAt- 
puinus), No&t (Naratis) (d. Antwerp, 1530 4), 
a Belgian musician of the 15th century. From 
1513-18 he was maitre de chapelle of the church 
of Notre Dame at Antwerp. 

Two of his motets were printed by Petrucci 
of Fossombrone in 1519 (motetti della Corona), 
which suggests that he visited Italy, and proves 
in any case that his fame had reached that 
country during his lifetime. The rest of his 
works are preserved in the Papal Chapel, in the 
libraries of Munich and Vienna, in the episcopal 
library at Regensburg, etc., and some are 
included in collections published some time 
after his death (see Biog. Nat. de Belgique). 

JiRi 5.1 Bis TOV Met. Pe 

BAUMANIS, K., see Latvian Music. 

BAUMGARTEN, Karu FRIEDRICH 
(6. Liibeck, c. 1740; d. London, 1824), pupil of the 
famous organist J. P. Kunzen ; came c. 1758 to 
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London ; was organist at the Lutheran Chapel 
in the Savoy, leader of the band at the Hay- 
market in 1763, in Dublin in 1764; and leader 
of the band of the English opera, Covent 
Garden, from 1780. 

He was also composer and leader of the Duke 
of Cumberland’s private band, which contained 
Blake, Waterhouse, Shield, Parke and the elder 
Cramer. Baumgarten wrote much for the 
‘ Professional Concerts’ of 1783, and _ later, 
various operas and pantomimes — amongst 
others, Robin Hood, 1784, and Blue Beard, 
1792. As an organist he had great skill in 
modulation and a thorough knowledge of his 
instrument, but as a violin-player, both in con- 
certed music and as a leader, he was languid 
and wanting in energy—a sleepy orchestra,’ 
says Haydn in hisdiary. His theoretical know- 
ledge was acknowledged by Haydn and Gyro- 
wetz. ‘He was the man to mix learning with 
effect, and therefore to write captivations that 
are felt by all’ (Zhe World, 1787). When he 
made Haydn’s acquaintance in 1792 he had 
almost forgotten his mother-tongue. In 1794 
he lost his position at Covent Garden, and was 
succeeded by Mountain (7he Oracle, Sept. 19). 
He composed Three Fugues in 1798, and set 
Luther’s Hymn with trumpet obbligato in 1805. 
Baumgarten was a man of much ability and 
culture ; his pupils were numerous and distin- 
guished. He wrote an admirable treatise on 
music, and was a keen student of astronomy, 
mathematics and history; but he does not 
seem to have possessed the art of making use 
of his advantages, and was quickly forgotten. 
A song of his, ‘ Her image ever rose to view,’ 
from ‘ Netley Abbey,’ is preserved in Ayrton’s 
‘Musical Library.’ c.F. P.; addns. W. H. G. F. 

BAUSSNERN, WatpeEmar von (b. Berlin, 
Nov. 29, 1866), pupil of Kiel and Bargiel. 
After conducting various musical societies in 
Mannheim and Dresden, he became a teacher 
at the Cologne Conservatoire in 1903, and 
director of the Weimar Conservatoire in 1908, 
receiving the title of Professor in 1910. He 
composed several operas, symphonies, choral 
and orchestral works, chamber music, songs, 
etc. He completed P. v. Cornelius’ opera 
‘Gunldéd,’ which was given at Cologne in 1906. 

BE. Vv. dd.) 8: 

BAX, ARNOLD EpwarpD TREvorR (b. London, 
Nov. 6, 1883), one of the most prominent 
English composers of his generation, entered 
the R.A.M. in 1900 and studied composition 
for five years under Frederick Corder. His 
earliest works, which have since been either 
withdrawn or revised, date from 1903. As a 
student he impressed every one by the ease 
with which he overcame all difficulties. He 
could already then play any orchestral score at 
sight on the piano. This facility led him con- 
stantly to underestimate the complexity of his 


| own writing, which for a time frustrated due 
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appreciation. 
Russia, the impressions of which are recorded 
in some piano pieces. Otherwise the chief in- 
fluence to be discerned in his music is that of 
the Celtic revival, and especially of the Irish 
literary movement with all its connotations, 
including an intense love of Irish folklore, sym- 
pathy with Irish ideals, and an abiding affection 
for Irish scenery. It would, however, be wrong 
to see the Celtic influence in all his works. 
Though it is premature to speak of the conven- 
tional three ‘ periods,’ it is feasible to discern 
three phases of development in his writing. 
One turning-point occurred about 1913, when 
the luxuriant harmonic texture began to be 
more definitely subordinated to the polyphonic 
interest. The other came about 1920, from 
which date a tendency can be observed towards 
compression and conciseness—not that the 
length of preceding works could often be 
ascribed to diffuseness, for it was mostly due to 
exuberance of invention, and consequent abund- 
ance of material. Bax’s two main character- 
istics are his feeling for poetic beauty of line, 
which would have been remarkable in any age, 
and is doubly so when the prevailing tendency 
is towards other ideals; and his use of a kind 
of harmonic arabesque, constantly varied, to 
enrich his texture. His Celtic predilections fre- 
quently induce a mystical softening of outlines 
in favour of what is termed ‘ atmosphere,’ but 
that this was a yielding to the incentive of his 
subject, and not a constant feature of his 
musical thought, is proved by the robust 
virility of such a work as the symphony. 

Bax’s orchestral music clearly falls into the 
three phases indicated. To the period 1909- 
1913 belong the four Irish pieces performed at 
F. B. Ellis’s concerts in the spring of 1914, 
the ‘Festival Overture,’ the scherzo, and two 
works inspired by Swinburne, ‘ Nympholept’ 
and ‘ Spring Fire,’ the latter of which has been 
withdrawn after having been put into rehearsal 
more than once. The years 1916-17 produced 
the popular ‘ Garden of Fand,’ ‘ Tintagel’ and 
* November Woods,’ and the most recent period 
is represented chiefly by the symphony. 

The trio of 1906 has ceased to be repre- 
sentative. The most important chamber works 
are the piano quintet, string quartet and four 
sonatas, two for violin, one for viola and one 
for violoncello with piano. He has evolved a 
distinctly personal mode of pianistic writing 
derived largely from his decorative use of the 
harmonic arabesque, but the two piano sonatas 
are of more massive character, approaching to 
the epic. An early inclination to overburden the 
accompaniment delayed his recognition, which 
is now general, as one of the most delicately 
poetic song-writers of the day. An interesting 
recent development which promises much _ is 
his turning to choral music from 1921 onwards, 
when he set the carol ‘ Mater ora Filium’ for 
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In 1910 he paid a brief visit to } double choir unaccompanied. This is one of 


the most striking works of its kind produced in 
recent years, and it has been followed by several 
other choral pieces for different combinations. 
Bax has written no opera, as he undoubtedly 
would have done in the ordinary course, had 
he lived on the Continent, but he has proved an 
aptitude for stage work in three ballets, the last 
being incidental to Barrie’s fantasy ‘ The Truth 
about the Russian Dancers,’ which was pro- 
duced at the London Coliseum in 1920 with 
Tamar Karsavina in the leading part. On 
Nov. 13, 1922, a concert of his works was given 
at Queen’s Hall, those performed comprising 
‘The Garden of Fand’ and ‘ Mediterranean ’ for 
orchestra, the ‘ Phantasy ’ for viola and orches- 
tra, the first three carols, the second piano 
sonata, and numerous piano pieces and songs. 
In 1924 the jury of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music selected Bax’s sym- 
phony and his viola sonata for performance 
respectively at Prague in June and at Salzburg 


in August. E. E. 
ORCHESTRAL 

1. ‘In the Faéry Hills.” 1909. 

2. Festival Overture. 1909. 

3. ‘ Christmas Eve on the Mountains.’ 1912. 

4. ‘Nympholept.’ 1912. 

5. Four Pieces: (a) ‘ Pensive Twilight’; (6) ‘ Dance in the Sun’ ; 
(c) ‘From the Mountains of Home’; (d) ‘Dance of Wild 
Trravel.’ 1912-13. 

6. Scherzo. 1913. 

7. ‘The Garden of Fand.’ 1916. 

8. Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra. 1917. 

9. ‘In Memoriam.’ 1917. : 

10. ‘ Tintagel.’ 1917. 
11. ‘ November Woods.’ 1917. 
12. Phantasy for viola and orchestra. 1920. 
13. Summer Music. 1920. 
14. ‘ Mediterranean.’ 1921. 
15. Symphony. 1921-22. 
16. ‘The Happy Forest.’ 1922. 
BALLETS 

1. ‘ Between Dusk and Dawn.’ 1917. 

2. ‘The Frog-Skin.’ 1918. 

3. ‘The Truth about the Russian Dancers.’ 1920. 


CHORAL 


1. ‘ Fatherland.’ (J. I. Runeberg.) (Two solo soprani choir and 
orchestra.) 1907. 
2. ‘Enchanted Summer.’ (‘Prometheus unbound,’ Act 2, Se. 2. 
Shelley). (Tenor solo, choir and orchestra.) 1909. 
3.‘ meee ora Filium.’ (Carol for unaccompanied double choir.) 
921. 
4. ‘ Of a Rose I Sing.’ 
1921. 
5. ‘ Now is the Time of Christymas.’ 
and piano.) 1921. 


(Carol for small choir, harp, v’cl. and bass.) 
(Carol for male voices, flute 


‘This Worlde’s Joie.’ (Unaccompanied motet.) 1922. 

‘The Boar’s Head.’ (Carol for male voices.) 1923. 

. ‘Tothe Nameabove Every Name.’ (Choirand orchestra.) 1923, 
. ‘St. Patrick’s Breastplate.’ (Choir and orchestra.) 1923-24. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Trio for violin, viola and v’cl. 1906. 
. Lyrical Interlude for string quintet. 
Sonata No. 1 for violin and piano in E. 
Quintet for piano and strings in G minor. 
Legend for violin and piano. 1915. 
Sonata No. 2 for violin and pianoin D. 1915. 

Four Pieces for flute and piano. 1916. 

. Trio for flute, viola and harp (elegy). 1916. 

. ‘An Trish Elegy ’ for cor anglais, harp and strings. 1917. 
10. String Quartetin G. 1918. 


COND 


1908. 
1910-15. 
1914-15. 
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11. Folk-Tale for v’cl. and piano. 1918. 
12. Quintet for strings and harp. 1919. 
13. Sonata for viola and piano. 1921. 


14. Quartet (one movement) for piano and strings. 1923. 
15. Sonata for v’cl. and piano. 1923. 


16. Quintet for oboe and strings. 1923. 


PIANO 


Valse de Concert. 1910. 
‘May Night in the Ukraine.’ 
. Gopak. 1911. 

Mask. 1912. 
Toccata. 1913. 
‘The Happy Forest.’ 1913. 

. Passacaglia. 1914. 

‘The Maiden with the Daffodil.’ 
. ‘In a Vodka Shop.’ 1915, 

. ‘Sleepy-Head.’ 1915. 
. ‘Apple Blossom Time.’ 1915. 


1911. 


1915. 
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12. ‘The Princess’s Rose Garden.” 


1915. 

13. ‘ A Mountain Mood.’ 1915. 
14. ‘ Winter Waters.’ 1915. 
15. ‘ Dream in Exile.’ 1916 
16. ‘ Nereid.’ 1918. 
17. ‘Ona May Evening.’ 1918. 
18. Romance. 1918. 
19. Sonata No. lin F sharp minor. 1910-19. 
20. ‘ The Slave Girl.’ 9. 

1919. 


21. ‘ What the Minstrel told Us.’ 

22. Sonata No. 2 in G. 919. 

23. ‘ Whirligig.’ 1920. 

24. Lullaby. 1920. 

25. A Hill Tune. 1920. 

26. Country Tune. 1920. 
1920. 


27. Mediterranean. 
28. Burlesque. 1920. 
29. ‘The Devil that Tempted St. Anthony.’ 1920. 


TWO PIANOS 
1. ‘Magh Mell.’ (An Irish tone-poem.) 1917. 


Numerous songs published in sets (Chester and Enoch) and 
separately (Murdoch). ‘Traditional and other songs reset, etc. 


BAYLY, Rev. Ansetm, D.C.L. (6. 1719; 
d. 1794), a writer on music, son of Anselm Bayly 
of Haresfield, Gloucestershire. He matricu- 
lated at Exeter College, Oxford, Nov. 4, 1740. 
On Jan. 22, 1741, he was appointed lay-vicar 
of Westminster Abbey, and on the 29th of the 
same month was admitted a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, both places being vacant by 
the death of John Church. On Mar. 13, 1744, 
having resigned his place as gentleman, he was 
admitted priest Of the Chapel Royal. He 
graduated as B.C.L. June 12, 1749, and D.C.L. 
July 10, 1764. In the latter year, on the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Fifield Allen, Bayly was ap- 
pointed his successor as sub-dean of the Chapel 
Royal. He was author of A Practical Treatise 
on Singing and Playing, 1771, The Alliance of 
Musick, Poetry and Oratory, 1789, and of 
several theological and grammatical works (see 
D.N.B.). In 1769 he edited a collection of the 
words of anthems, to which he contributed an 
interesting preface on cathedral music. 

W. H. H. 

BAYREUTH. The name of the Franconian 
town in which Wagner placed his ideal theatre 
now stands as a symbol of the whole cult of 
Wagner, his art and his philosophy, and its 
subsequent interpretation through the efforts 
of his widow and the circle of friends who 
surrounded her at the Villa Wahnfried. The 
influence of Bayreuth, therefore, has been 
exerted directly through the festival per- 
formances in the theatre and indirectly through 
the views disseminated from Wahnfried. The 
latter cannot be assessed here, but in addition 
to the fact that the policy of the theatre has 
always been controlled by the Wagner family, 
Wahnfried as the social centre of the move- 
ment has played an important part in moulding 
what is called the ‘ Bayreuth tradition.’ 

The circumstances in which the theatre was 
founded are related in the article WAGNER 
(q.v.). The theatre itself, built by a Leipzig 
architect, Brickwald, from plans by Gottfried 
Semper considerably modified by Wagner 
himself, is described there, and the casts of 
the first production of ‘Der Ring’ (1876), 
under Richter, and of ‘ Parsifal’ (1882), under 
Hermann Levi and Franz Fischer, are given. 
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With the death of Wagner (Feb. 13, 1883) the 
future of the Festspielhaus and all it stood 
for once more hung in the balance, but in the 
years 1883 and 1884 twelve performances of 
‘ Parsifal’’ were given under the same musical 
direction. Emil Scaria (the Gurnemanz of the 
first performance) took control of the stage 
management in 1883 and Anton Fuchs in 
1884. In these years the chorus and orchestra 
of the Munich Court Theatre was lent to the 
Bayreuth theatre by King Ludwig II. 

In 1886 Wagner’s widow came out of her 
retirement, and herself undertaking the scenic 
direction of the festival plays, resolved to 
produce in turn the earlier works. Her un- 
rivalled authority, her ability and _ tireless 
energy, enabled her through twenty years of 
devoted effort to raise the Bayreuth theatre 
to a position of world-wide fame. At the end 
of that time ill-health obliged her to hand over 
the direction to her son, Siegfried WAGNER 
(q.v.). From 1886 onward the festival or- 
chestra was drawn from the most distinguished 
artists of the German opera houses and some- 
times from further afield, for foreigners were 
not excluded. Richter, for example, exerted 
his influence to include occasional players 
from England, but as time passed the policy 
became more exclusively national in this 
matter. The chorus was similarly eclectic, 
and while the bulk of its members came from 
the German theatres many solo singers co- 
operated within its ranks. In the years with- 
out festivals careful preliminary rehearsals 
were held with the object of assigning parts 
to principal singers who then assembled for 
six weeks of combined training in the festival 
year. Many outstanding interpreters of Wag- 
ner first made their reputations on the stage 
of the Festspielhaus, and the care exercised 
in the choice of artists in the earlier years, the 
careful preparation of their parts down to the 
smallest detail and the ideal put forward of 
devotion to the work as all-important and 
superior to personal considerations, gave the 
Bayreuth productions an unique position. It 
must be admitted, however, that the tendency 
of ideals to harden into traditions and further 
to contract into conventions was illustrated 
in the later years of the Bayreuth festival, 
and when the outbreak of war closed the doors 
of the Festspielhaus in the midst of the 1914 
festival it was generally felt that the con- 
structive mission of Bayreuth had been com- 
pleted and to some extent outlived. 

Between the years 1876 and 1914, 380 
performances were given as follows: ‘ Parsifal’ 
167, ‘ Die Meistersinger’ 32, ‘Der Ring’ (the 
whole 27 times) 108, ‘ Tristan’ 24, ‘ Tann- 
haiuser’ 21, ‘ Lohengrin’ 16, ‘ Der fliegende 
Hollander’ 12. The conductors were Hans 
Richter, Hermann Levi, Franz _ Fischer, 


Richard Strauss, Anton Seidl, Karl Muck, 
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Siegfried Wagner and Michael Balling. The ; (among which are 6 string quartets and a 


following list shows the distribution of works 
in the several festival years. 

1876. ‘ Ring.’ 

1882-3-4. ‘ Parsifal.’ 

1886. ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Tristan.’ 


1888. ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Meistersinger.’ 

1889. ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Meistersinger.’ 

1891. ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Tristan,’ ‘Tannhiuser.’ 

1892. ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘Tristan,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ ‘ Meistersinger.’ 
1894. ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ j 
1896. ‘ Ring’ (5 times). 


1897. ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Ring.’ 

1899. ‘ Ring,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Meistersinger.’ 

1901-2. ‘Ring,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Hollander.’ 

1904. ‘ Ring,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘Tannhiiuser.’ 

1906. ‘ Ring,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘Tristan.’ 

1908-9. ‘ Ring,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Lohengrin.’ 

1911-12. ‘ Ring,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘Meistersinger.’ 

1914. ‘ Ring,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Hollander.’ 

The festivals were resumed in 1924 and 
1925, when ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Die Meister- 
singer’ and ‘Der Ring’ were given. There 
was no festival in 1926. 

The above incorporates information kindly 
‘supplied by Professor Carl Gianicelli and 
Mrs. Sydney Loeb, daughter of Hans Richter. 

Cc. 

BAZIN, Emmanvet JoserpH FRANCOIS 
(b. Marseilles, Sept. 4, 1816; d. Paris, July 2, 
1878), studied at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he afterwards became professor of har- 
mony, under Auber. 

In 1840 his ‘ Loyse de Montfort’ gained the 
Prix de Rome. In 1860, on the division of 
the Paris Orphéon into two sections, he was 
appointed conductor for the left bank of 
the Seine. He was professor successively of 
singing, harmony and composition at the Con- 
servatoire, succeeding Amboise Thomas in the 
last capacity on the latter’s promotion to be 
director of the institution in 1871. Bazin was 
made a member of the Académie in 1872. The 
following operas by him have been given at the 
Opéra-Comique : 

‘Le Trompette de M. le Prince,’ 1846; ‘Le Malheur d’étre jolie,’ 
1847; ‘La Nuit de la Saint-Sylvestre,’ 1849; ‘Madelon,’ 1852; 
‘Maitre Pathelin,’ 1856; ‘Les Désespérés,’ 1858; and ‘Le Voyage 
en Chine,’ 1865. 

Besides these, Bazin wrote several sacred com- 
positions, a number of partsongs, and a ‘ Cours 
d’harmonie.’ M. 

BAZZINI, Antonio (b. Brescia, Mar. 11, 
1818; d. Milan, Feb. 10, 1897), an eminent 
violinist and composer. 

He was a pupil of Camisoni at Milan, and 
from 1840-45 he played with great success in 
most of the principal towns of Italy, Germany, 
France and Belgium. He visited Spain and 
France in 1848, and settled in Paris from 1852-— 
1864, when he returned to Brescia to devote 
himself to composition. In Jan. 1867 his opera 


‘Turandot’ was given at La Scala without 


success. In 1873 he was appointed professor 
of composition at the Conservatorio of Milan, 
and became director of the institution in 1882. 
His advance in artistic earnestness, as time 
went on, was most remarkable; in his maturer 
works, while the charm and spontaneity of his 
themes betray their Italian origin, the work- 
manship and style of his chamber compositions 


quintet) tell of German influence. He also 
wrote 2 sacred cantatas, ‘ La Resurrezione di 
Cristo ’ and ‘ Senacheribbo,’ besides settings of 
various psalms, and symphonic overtures to 
Alfieri’s ‘ Saul’ and ‘ King Lear’ (played at the 
Crystal Palace in 1877 and 1880 respectively). 
Bazzini’s name is probably best known by his 
‘Ronde des lutins’ for violin. M. 
BAZZINI, Francesco (b. Lovere, Brescia, 
1600 ; d. Bergamo, Apr. 15, 1660), successively 
organist at St® Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, at 
the court of Modena and at Vienna, returning 
to Bergamo, 1636. He was a _ celebrated 
theorbo player, for which instrument he wrote 
some sonatas. He composed an oratorio, * La 
representazione di. Orsola’ ; also canzonettas 
for 1 voice. E. v. d. 8. 
BEACH, Mrs. H. H. A. (Amy Maroy 
CHENEY) (6. Henniker, New Hampshire, Sept. 
5, 1867), an American pianist and composer, 
who disclosed precocious musical talent. In 
1873 she became a pianoforte pupil of Ernst 
Perabo in Boston, later of Carl Baermann ; and 
in harmony of Junius W. Hill. Further 
theoretical studies she carried on by herself. 
Her first professional public appearance as a 
pianist was made in Boston in 1883. In the 
following year she gave several recitals and 
the next season played with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and Theodore Thomas’s 
Orchestra. From that time till her marriage 
in 1885 she appeared frequently in recitals and 
orchestral concerts. Her compositions in- 


clude the following : 

Symphony (‘ Gaelic’), op. 32. 

Concerto, pianoforte and orchestra, op. 45. 

Sonata, pianoforte and violin, op. 34. 

Mass, E flat, mixed chorus, soli and orchestra, op. 5. 

Cantatas, ‘The Minstrel and the King,’ male chorus and orchestra, 
op. 16; ‘The Chambered Nautilus,’ mixed chorus, soli and 
orchestra, op. 66. 

Church services, anthems, pianoforte pieces, songs and concerted 
instrumental pieces. Rok 


BEALE, Joun (b. London, c. 1796), pianist, 
a pupil of John Baptist Cramer. In 1820 he 
was elected a member of the Philharmonic 
Society, and in 1821 was an active promoter of 
a concert given to celebrate the birthday of 
Mozart. On the establishment of the R.A.M. 
he was named one of the professors of the 
pianoforte. W. H. H. 

BEALE, Wit11am (b. Landrake, Jan. 1, 
1784; d. London, May 3, 1854), madrigal 
writer. 

He was brought up as a chorister of West- 
minster Abbey under Dr. Arnold and Robert 
Cooke. After the breaking of his voice he 
served as a midshipman on board the Révolu- 
tionnaire, a 44-gun frigate, which had been 
taken from the French. In 1813 he gained by 
his madrigal ‘ Awake, sweet Muse’ the prize 
cup given by the Madrigal Society. From Jan. 
30, 1816, to Dec. 13, 1820, he was one of the 
gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. He published 
in 1820 a collection of his glees and madrigals. 
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In November of the latter year he had been | understood to mean the MorpEntT (Ger. Beisser) 


appointed organist of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In Dec. 1821 he returned to London, 
and became successively organist of Wands- 
worth Parish Church and St. John’s, Clapham 
Rise (D.N.B.). He gained a prize at the 
Adelphi Glee Club in 1840. His best-known 
compositions are the prize madrigal mentioned 
above, and ‘ Come let us join the roundelay.’ 
W. H. H. and wW. B. S. 

BEARD, Joun (0. circa 1717; d. Feb. 5, 
1791), one of the most eminent of English tenor 
singers. 

In his boyhood he was a chorister of the 
Chapel Royal under Bernard Gates. After an 
early appearance in Galliard’s ‘ Royal Chase’ 
(1735) he appeared as a tenor singer in Handel’s 
performances at Covent Garden Theatre in 
1736, singing in ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ ‘ Acis and 
Galatea’ and ‘ Atalanta.’ On Aug. 30, 1737, 
he appeared at Drury Lane Theatre as Sir John 
Loverule in Coffey’s ballad opera ‘ The Devil 


to Pay,’ and in the following season was regu- | 


larly engaged there. In 1739 he married Lady 
Henrietta, the young widow of Lord Edward 
Herbert, and daughter of the Earl of Walde- 
grave, on which he retired for a short time from 
professional life. After 14 years of uninter- 
rupted happiness, Lady Henrietta died in 1753, 
aged thirty-six. Beard performed at Drury 
Lane until 1743, after which he was engaged at 
Covent Garden until 1748 ; he then returned to 
Drury Lane, where he continued until 1759, 
in which year he married Charlotte, daughter 
of John Rich, proprietor of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and was again engaged at that house. 
During these years he appeared in various 
revivals of “The Beggar’s Opera,’ in which 
Macheath was one of his most popular parts. 
Rich dying in 1761, Beard became, in right of 
his wife, proprietor and manager of the theatre, 
and so continued until an increasing deafness 
determined him to dispose of his interest in it 
and quit the stage. He took his leave of the 
public as Hawthorn in ‘ Love in a Village,’ May 
23, 1767. After his retirement he resided at 
Hampton until he died. His wife survived him 
until Aug. 26, 1818, when she died at Hampton 
at the great age of ninety-two. Beard through- 
out life bore the reputation of being a highly 
honourable and upright man. To form an 
estimate of his abilities as a singer it is only 
necessary to remember that Handel composed 
for him the great tenor parts in ‘Israel in 
Egypt,’ ‘ Messiah,’ ‘Samson,’ ‘ Judas Macca- 
beus’ and ‘ Jephthah.’ W. H. H. 

BEAT (1), the name given in English to. a 
melodic grace or ornament, but with consider- 
able uncertainty as to which particular orna- 
ment it denotes, the word having been very 
variously applied by different writers. 

With some authors it signifies the AccrAc- 
CATURA, but it appears to be most generally 


(Ex. 1), in which connexion it seems not im- 
possible that its English name may have been 
originally ‘ bite.’ Dr. Callcott, however, in his 
Grammar of Music, speaks of the beat as a re- 
versed shake, and derives its name from Batte- 
ment, giving an example asin Ex. 2. Battement 
again, according to Rousseau (Dictionnaire de 
musique), is a shake beginning on the upper 
instead of the principal note (Ex. 3). It is 
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doubtless owing to this uncertainty that the 
word has now almost fallen into disuse. (See 
Dannreuther’s Primer of Ornamentation.) 

teats 

BEAT (2), the movement of the hand or 
Baton (q.v.) by which the time of a piece of 
music is indicated by a conductor to per- 
formers. (fee CONDUCTING.) 

BEAT (3), the time-units, great and small, 
which constitute a bar, tend to fall into groups. 
Each group, and the bar itself, begins with a 
‘ beat,’ a strong beat in comparison with the 
other notes. For instance, a bar of 12 divides 
into two groups of six and four groups of three 
quavers, and the strength of the accent, felt 


rather than expressed, appears thus : 
Wh ve i 
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A single group, ora bar of simple Trm= (q.v.), 


' has one beat ; exceptionally, a group of three, 


or a bar of triple time, has a subsidiary accent 
on the third time-unit, but this does not amount 
to a strong beat. The Saraband and Mazurka 
have an agogic ACCENT (q.v.) on the second of 
the bar, and this may be called a (strong) beat 
because it defines the time, but it is a mistake 
to exaggerate it into a dynamic accent. The 
‘late’ drum in the scherzo of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony is an instance of a transferred 


beat. The bars of 9 are now accented on the 
second instead of on the first : 
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and flute, trumpet and horn ratify in succession 
this transferred beat. Popular music tends to 
exaggerate the beat, because that makes for 
intelligibility. Music, in proportion as it is in 
the van of progress, takes the beat for granted 
and rebels against the tyranny of the barline. 
TimME- unrt.—TIwo or three time - units— 
short, long and very long (prolate)—sufficed for 
early liturgical music. Secular music, involv- 
ing passages or movements of diverse char- 
acter, required more. We have been for long 
content with eight, of which from four to six 
only are used in any one movement. Multiples 
are formed by adding dots or tied notes (but 
untied rests) to one of these, or to some higher 
denomination, as required. Fractions—of a 
crotchet, for instance—are shown thus: 


Haives. Quarters. Highths. ete. 
oy — a Pea 
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(The slur is often, the numeral sometimes, omitted.) 
When very small fractions are in use the time- 
value is not always rigidly adhered to. In 
Brahms’s Paganini Variations, ii. 10, at the 
first bar 


the arpeggio is presumably intended to occupy 
the time of the 4th, 5th and 6th semiquavers 
(out of 12); but at the fourth bar 
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the time of the 4th (and 10th) semiquaver only. 
Hence in the first bar the duration of the S is 


about twice what it is in the fourth. 

Aa eas Hoe 
BEATRICE DI TENDA, opera; libretto by 
F. Romani; music by Bellini; produced Venice 
in 1833; Théatre des Italiens, Paris, Feb. 8, 
1841 ; King’s Theatre, London, Mar. 22, 1836. 
BEATRICE ET BENEDICT, opera in 2 
acts, founded on Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
about Nothing; words and music by Hector 
Berlioz. Performed for the inauguration of the 
theatre at Baden, Aug. 9, 1862; given under 
Liszt at Weimar, Nov. 13, 1863 ; revived, 1887, 
under Felix Mottl at Carlsruhe, with the con- 
necting dialogue set to music by the conductor. 

M. 


BEAUMARCHAIS 


BEATS, see Acoustics. 

BEAUJOYEULX, CHas. pz, see BALTA- 
ZARINI (2). 

BEAULAIGNE (Bavtiener), BARTHELEMI, 
a French musician, singer (c. 1560) in the choir 
of Marseilles Cathedral. He wrote ‘ Mottez mis 
en musique a 4, 5, 6, 7 et 8 parties’ (Lyons, 
1559), ‘ Chansons nouvelles,’ etc. (Lyons, 1559), 
some motets in ‘ Thesaurus musicus ’ (Nurem- 
berg, 1564), and other collective volumes 
(Q.-L. ; Fétis). 

BEAULIEU, Marte Dfstrt, whose family 
name was MArTIN-BEAULIEU (b. Paris, Apr. 11, 
1791; d. Niort, Dec. 21, 1863), composer and 
writer upon music; the son of an artillery 
officer of Niort. 

He studied under Rodolph Kreutzer, Benin- 
cori and Méhul, and obtained the Grand Prix 
de Rome in 1810. He did not accept the five 
years’ tour to which the prize entitled him, 
but settled at Niort (Deux-Sévres). Here he 
founded quartet meetings, and in 1827 a 
Philharmonic Society, which was afterwards 
expanded into the Association Musicale de 
Ouest (1835). This Society was the first of 
its kind in provincial France, and through the 
untiring zeal of its founder attained a high pitch 
of excellence. Yearly festivals are held in turn 
at Niort, Poitiers, La Rochelle, Angouléme, 
Limoges and Rochefort ; and Mendelssohn’s 
‘St. Paul’ and ‘ Elijah,’ Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,’ 
Handel’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ were performed 
at La Rochelle and other towns by this Society 
long before they were heard in Paris. There he 
founded in 1860 a society with the same object 
as the preceding one, called Société des Con- 
certs de Chant Classique, which is still (1926) 
in existence. Beaulieu wrote in all styles, but 
excelled in church music. 

His principal work was a Requiem on the 
death of Méhul, composed 1819, performed 
1840. His compositions further include : 

2 operas, ‘ Anacréon’ and ‘ Philadelphie’; 2 lyric scenes, ‘Jeanne 
d'Arc’ and ‘ Psyché et l’Amour’; 3 oratorios, ‘Hymne du matin,’ 


‘Hymne de la nuit’ and ‘ L’Immortalité de l’A4me,’ besides masses, 
orchestral works, songs, ete. 
His literary works include : 

Cours de composition (with Méhul, 1809), Du Rythme (1852), 
Mémoire sur ce qui reste de la musique de Vancienne Gréce dans 
les premiers chants de U Eglise (1852), Mémoire sur le caractére que 
doit avoir la musique d’ Fglise (1858), Mémoire sur quelques airs 
nationaux (1858), and Mémoire sur Vorigine de la musique (1859). 


M. 0. C.; rev. M. L. P. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, PrerrE AUGUSTIN 
CARON DE (b. Paris, Jan. 24, 1732; d. there, 
May 19, 1799), musician and littérateur. In 
addition to being well known in his literary 
career, Beaumarchais early became known as 
a musician. He sang, and played the flute 
and harp. In his youth this last-named instru- 
ment was new in France. He adopted various 
mechanical improvements and _ studied its 
technique to the point of becoming one of the 
most popular executants. He was chosen to 
teach the harp to the daughters of Louis XV., 
and to organise the concerts at which the royal 
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family assisted privately. This drew upon 
him strong jealousies, and even a duel, from 
which he emerged victor. 

Beaumarchais’s strongest claim to fame is 
his authorship of the comedy, Le Barbier de 
Seville, and its successor, Le Mariage de 
Figaro. The former of these ‘ was originally 
intended as a comic opera, with music arranged 
by the author from his recollection of the songs 
and dances he had heard in Spain. It was 
refused by the Opéra-Comique, and required 
very little alteration to transform it into a 
‘“comédie en prose, mélée d’ariettes,’ such as 
was at that date quite admissible at the 
Comédie Frangaise. (Dent, Mozart’s Operas, 
p. 153.) He has left, in the collections of the 
period, a certain number of ariettas and ballads 
with harp accompaniment. | 

Brsit.—Fétis, Supplement; H. Kune, in #.M.7., 1900; L. DE 


Loméniz, Beaumarchais et son temps, Paris, 1856, I. 94; G. 
ROULLEAUX-DUGAGE, in Revue Hebdomadaire, Mar. 1911. 


M. P. 
BEAUMAVIELLE (d. 1688 or 1689), a 
baritone singer, brought from Toulouse by 
Pierre Perrin in 1670 to sing in ‘ Pomone,’ the 
first French opera by CAMBERT, produced in 
1671. After Lully had obtained the transfer- 
ence of Perrin’s monopoly for himself, Beauma- 
vielle became one of the best singers in the 
Académie. He was renowned for his beautiful 
voice and his sense of dramatic expression. He 
created various parts in Lully’s operas, such 
as Cadmus in ‘ Cadmus et Hermione’; Jupiter 
in ‘Isis’; Pluto in ‘ Proserpine.’ At his death, 
soon after that of Lully, he was succeeded by 

Thévenard. M. Os ON TCV. Ml. isk, 


Bis.,.—Fétis; Eitner; CH. MurtER and THOINAU, Les Origines de 
Vopéra francais; Grande Encylopédie: Beawmavielle by A, Pougin. 


BEAUTY-STONE, THE, ‘ romantic musical 
drama’ in 3 acts; words by Comyns Carr and 
A. W. Pinero; music by Sullivan ; produced 
Savoy Theatre, May 28, 1898. Mea) 

BEBUNG (Ger.) (Fr. balancement; Ital. tre- 
molo), a certain pulsation or trembling effect 
given to a sustained note in either vocal or 
instrumental music, for the sake of expression. 
On stringed instruments it is effected by giving 
an oscillating movement to the finger while 
pressing the string ; on wind instruments and 
in singing by the management of the breath. 
(See ORNAMENTS.) 

The word Bebung refers, however, more 
particularly to an effect peculiar to the old clavi- 
chord, but not possible on the modern piano- 
forte, in which the continuous and uninterrupted 
repetition of a note was produced not by a fresh 
blow, but by a movement of the tip of the finger 
without leaving the key. This effect was 
formerly held in high estimation as a means of 
expression, and Emanuel Bach, in the intro- 
duction to his Versuch iiber die wahre Art das 
Clavier zu spielen, says, comparing the then 
newly invented pianoforte with the clavichord : 


“I believe, nevertheless, that a good clavichord 
possesses—with the exception that its tone is weaker 
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—all the beauties of the former (the pianoforte), and 
in addition the Bebung and the power of sustaining 
the tone, inasmuch as after striking each note I can 
give a fresh pressure.’ 


The Bebung was not often marked, except 
sometimes by the word tremolo. Marpurg, 
however (‘ Principes du clavecin’), gives the 
following as the sign of its employment, using 
as many dots over the note as there were to be 


carne 
~ 
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BECHER, Atrrep Jutius (b. Manchester, 
Apr. 27, 1803; d. Vienna, Nov. 23, 1848), of 
German parentage, in the course of a varied 
career composed assiduously and made his 
mark as a critic. 

After education at Heidelberg, Géttingen 
and Berlin his life was one of perpetual move- 
ment and adventure. Before he was forty he 
had lived in Elberfeld, Cologne, Diisseldorf, the 
Hague and London, had practised as an 
advocate, edited a mercantile newspaper, and 
twice filled the post of professor of composition. 
But whatever else he did he was always faithful 
to music. In 1841 his wanderings came to an 
end in Vienna, and at the instance of Mendels- 
sohn he took up musical criticism, in which he 
was very successful, associating himself with 
the Wiener Musik-Zeitung and the Sontags- 
bldtter. He was equally enthusiastic for the 
old masters and for Berlioz. In 1848 he threw 
himself into politics as a violent democrat, 
became editor of the Radikale, was tried by 
court-martial and shot in the Stadtgraben of 
Vienna. Becher published songs, sonatas, and 
pianoforte pieces, many of which became 
favourites. He composed a symphony, a 
violoncello fantasia (performed at a concert at 
which he had the aid of Jenny Lind), and string 
quartets. But these, though full of ability and 
intelligence, never made any impression on the 
public. Becher’s literary works were almost 
entirely fugitive, but he published a history of 
the Niederrheinische Musikfest in 1836, and a 
biography of Jenny Lind 1846, 2nd augmented 
edition, Vienna, 1847. CULE Ss Pp. 

BECHSTEIN. The founder of this firm of 
piano-makers was FRIEDRICH WILHELM CARL 
BrcustTeEIn (b. Gotha, June 1, 1826; d. Mar. 6, 
1900). 

He worked in several factories in Berlin, 
London and Paris, and began in 1856 the busi- 
ness in Berlin now so famous and influential. 
He opened a branch in London in 1879, which 
was removed to Wigmore Street in 1890. His 
sons succeeded to the inheritance of a business 
they had helped to develop. On June 1, 1901, 
they opened a Concert Hall in London, having 
already one in Berlin, suitable for piano recitals 
and chamber music. There was also a branch 
in Paris, and an important agency of many 
years’ standing in St. Petersburg. A. J. H. 

The foreign branches and agencies came vo 


repetitions of the sound— { F. T. 
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an end with the war, the London branch being 
shut down in 1915. It was opened again in 
Mar. 1924, at 65 South Molton St., W.1, under 
the personal direction of Mr. C. Bechstein, 
grandson of the founder, and of Mr. Max 
Lindlar, who has represented the firm in Eng- 
land since 1884. The concert hall in London 
referred to above is now known as the WIG- 
MORE HALL (q.v.). C. 

BECK, Franz (Francots) (6. Mannheim, 
Feb. 15, 1723; d. Bordeaux, Dec. 31, 1809 +), 
violinist and composer, is one of those musicians 
whose biography remains obscure for lack of 
research, 

The son of a private counsellor of the 
Palatine Elector, Karl Theodor, educated at 
his expense and pupil of Johann Stamitz, it is 
admitted that, in consequence of a duel, he 
took refuge in France. His career there is 
almost unknown until the time he settled at 
Bordeaux, apparently between 1761 and 1767, 
in which year (Apr. 14) the music he wrote 
for La Belle Jardiniére (words by Caprez) was 
performed. Called to the post of conductor 
at the theatre and the local concert society, 
he became later on corresponding member of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts. He came to 
Paris in 1783, where his Stabat Mater was 
performed at the Concert Spirituel. But all his 
activity was concentrated at Bordeaux, leaving 
him the reputation of a first-rate composer and 
conductor, a brilliant organist, and a teacher of 
the highest merit. His pupils were Ch. Bochsa, 
Garat, P. Gaveaux and H. L. Blanchard, who 
wrote his biography. During the Revolution 
he took a leading part in all the fétes in which 
music was played, and wrote two patriotic 
hymns. His compositions include sacred 
music, the Stabat Mater already mentioned 
being considered the best. He also wrote 
music for various plays: ‘ Pandore’ (Paris, 
July 2, 1789), a melodrama ; ‘Tile déserte,’ 
and others; and composed some harpsichord 
sonatas. His renown and historic importance 
rest, however, on his instrumental music con- 
ceived in the traditions of the Mannheim 
School. 

Of his numerous symphonic works, issued 
by the French publishers La Chevardiére, 
Venier, Huberti, Bayard—as yet incompletely 
investigated—may be mentioned: ‘ Sei over- 
ture a pitt stromenti’ (op. 1); ‘Sinfonie a pid 
stromenti. . . opp. 9, 10 and 13’; ‘Six sym- 
phonies a 4 parties et cor de chasse, op. 2’; ‘Six 
symphonies a plusieurs instruments, op. 4’ 
(1776), etc. Stamitz’s op. 5 also contains a 
symphony by Beck. Reprints of symphonies 
exist in the D.D.7'., 1906, 1907. 

Brst.— ROBERT SONDHEIMER, Die Sinfonien Franz Becks, 


Z.M.W., Mar. 1922, pp. 323-51; May 1922, pp. 449-84. With 
copious musical examples. Mote 


BECK, JoHANN Baptist (b. Gebweiler, 


1 According to contemporary documents and death certificate 
kept at Bordeaux. 
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Alsace, Aug. 14, 1881), studied in Paris and 
Strassburg, where he took his Ph.D. in 1907. 
He has made the music of the troubadours and 
trouvéres his special study. An important 
work on the subject, Die Musik der Trou- 
badours (vol. i.), appeared in 1908. An essay on 
the rhythm and notation of the 12th and 13th 
centuries appeared in the Riemann-Festschrift, 
1909, and La Musique des troubadours (1910) 
in Musiciens céléebres. E. v. d. 8. 

BECK, (1) Jonann Nepomux (6. Pest, May 
5, 1828; d. Presburg, Apr. 9, 1904). He 
studied singing and first appeared on the stage 
as Richard in ‘I Puritani’ in his native town, 
having been advised by Erl and Formes to 
adopt a musical career. 

He afterwards sang at Vienna, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Mayence, Wiirz- 
burg, Wiesbaden and Frankfort, 1851-53. 
From 1853-88 he was at Vienna as principal 
baritone, where he was a great favourite, being 
alike excellent in singing, acting, and in classical 
and romantic opera. Among his best parts 
were Don Juan, Count Almaviva, Pizarro, 
Mikheli (‘ Wassertriger’), Hans Heiling, William 
Tell, Nelusco, Hamlet, Amonasro, Orestes, the 
baritone parts in Wagner’s operas, etc. He 
also performed in the various cities of Germany 
and at Stockholm with great success.—His 
son (2) JosepH (b. June 11, 1850; d. Feb. 15, 
1903), also a baritone of ability, appeared at . 
Laibach (1870), and later with success, among 
other places, at Berlin and Frankfort, where 
he was regularly engaged from 1880 onward. 

A. C, 

BECKEN (Ger.), CyMBALS (q.v.). 

BECKER, an important Russian firm of 
piano-manufacturers which owes its origin to 
Jacob Becker, a native of the Bavarian 
Palatinate, who founded it in 1841. Although 
pianoforte-making was introduced into St. 
Petersburg early in the 19th century, until 
about 1850 pianists had imported their instru- 
ments for public performance. From that 
time, however, Becker succeeded in making 
concert instruments, and, aided by the patron- 
age of Henselt and the Rubinsteins, made an 
effectual stand against a disadvantageous 
foreign competition. Adids ate 

BECKER, AtBert Ernst ANTON (5b. Qued- 
linburg, June 13, 1834; d. Jan. 10, 1899), a 
composer of some distinction. 

He was first a pupil of Bénicke there, and of 
Dehn at Berlin, from 1853-56 ; became teacher 
of composition at Scharwenka’s conserva- 
torium in 1881, and in 189i was appointed 
director of the Domchor. His first great mark 
as a composer was made by his symphony in 
G minor, to which the prize of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde in Vienna was awarded in 
1861; in 1877 some of his songs, notably opp. 13 
and 14, to words from Wolff’s ‘ Rattenfanger’ 
and ‘ Wilder Jager,’ attracted much attention 
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and soon afterwards, in 1878, a Mass in B flat 
minor was produced by the Riedelsche Verein. 
Other important works are : 

A ‘ Reformationscantate,’ 1883; the oratorio, ‘Selig aus Gnade,’ 
1890; ‘Geistlicher Dialog,’ Ps. 147, for double choir unaccompanied 
(op. 32, No. 1); cantata, ‘Herr, wie lange,’ op. 73; Ps. 104, op. 85; 
motets, and other sacred vocal pieces, among which the set of 
‘Geistlicher Lieder,’ op. 51, contain some songs that are extremely 
beautiful. 

In sacred music, in which Becker won his 
chief success, his style is broad and dignified, 
without losing sight of beauty and originality 
in histhemes. In chamber music, a quintet for 
piano and strings, op. 49, is the most remarkable 
of his works ; several pieces for violin and orch., 
such as op. 70 and op. 86, one very effective 
work for violin and organ, op. 66, a fantasia 
and fugue for organ, op. 52, and an opera, 
* Loreley,’ in MS., may be mentioned. M. 

BECKER, Cart Ferpinanp (b. July 17, 
1804; d. Oct. 26, 1877), an organist, and pro- 
fessor at the Conservatorium of Leipzig under 
Mendelssohn. 

He studied the piano, harmony and com- 
position, under Schicht and Schneider; and 
held organistships at Leipzig at the Peters- 
kirche (1825) and the Nikolai-kirche (1837). 
On the foundation of the Conservatorium at 
Leipzig he was invited by Mendelssohn to join 
the new enterprise, and held the post of organ 
professor there from 1843-56. His literary 
works comprise : 

Systematisch-chronologische Darstellung der Musikliteratur, etc. 
(1836), based on a work of Forkel’s, with a supplement (1839), in 
which Becker is said to have been assisted by Anton Schmid, custos 
of the Hofbibliothek at Vienna; Hausmusik in Deutschland in 
lGten, 17ten, 18ten Jahrh. (1840); Die Tonwerke des 16ten und 17ten 
Jahrh.—a catalogue of the music printed during that period (1847) ; 
and a catalogue of his own collection—Alphabetisch und chrono- 
loyisch geordnetes Verzeichniss, etc. (B.H. 1847). 

The collection itself, containing works of the 
greatest rarity, he bequeathed to the city of 
Leipzig at his death. F. G. 

BECKER, Constantin Juuius (b. Freiberg, 
Feb. 3, 1811; d. Dresden, Feb. 26, 1859). He 
showed an early talent for music, which was 
well developed by his master ANACKER. 

In 1835 he came to Leipzig and assisted 
Schumann in editing the Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Musik; but in 1843 removed to Dresden and 
occupied himself in teaching singing. In 
1846 he returned to Oberléssnitz, and lived 
there in solitude till his death. A symphony 
of his was performed with great applause at 
the Gewandhaus in 1843, and his opera ‘ Die 
Belagerung von Belgrad’ was produced at 
Leipzig on May 21, 1848. But the work by 
which he will be remembered is his ‘ Manner- 
gesang-Schule,’ 1845. He was the author of 
Die Neuromantiker, a novel (1840), and of a 
translation of Berlioz’s Voyage musicale. 

en Gre 

BECKER, Drterricn, violinist and com- 
poser to the Hamburg senate towards the 
middle of the 17th century, was originally 
organist at Ahrensburg in Holstein, and came 
to Hamburg on his marriage in 1644. He was 
‘ Rathsviolist ’ in 1668, when he published his 
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‘Musikalische Frihlingsfrichte,’ consisting of 
pieces for instruments in 4 and 5 parts, with 
basso continuo and his sonatas or chorales for 
violin, viola da gamba and bass. F. G. 
BECKER, Gurore (b. Frankenthal in the 
Palatinate, June 24, 1834), wrote several books 
of some importance, such as : 
La Musique en Suisse, depuis les temps les plus reculés jusquwa la 
jin du XVIIléme siécle (Geneva, 1874), Pygmalion de J.-J. Rousseau, 


Bustorg de Beaulieu, Guillaume de Guéroult, Notice sur Claude 
Goudimel, Apercu sur la chanson francaise. 


For some time, at irregular intervals, Becker 
published a kind of periodical called Question- 
naire del association internationale des musiciens- 
écrivains, and he contributed to the Revue et 
gazette musicale, the Guide musical of Brussels, 


the Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte, the 
Musical World, and the Gazzetta musicale. 
Gin 


BECKER, (1) Juan (b. Mannheim, May 11, 
1833; d. there Oct. 10, 1884), an eminent 
violin-player. 

His first teachers were Kettenus, then leader 
of the Mannheim orchestra, and Vincenz 
Lachner, and he afterwards learned from Alard 
in Paris. He began to perform in public when 
only eleven, and he was still very young when 
he became the successor of Kettenus. In 1859 
he played with great success in Paris, and thence 
went to London, where he appeared at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, and was for one 
season leader of the Philharmonic Concerts. 
After travelling for some years through most 
parts of Europe, he settled in 1866 at Florence, 
and associated himself with two Italian 
musicians, Enrico Masi (d. 1894) and L. Chiostri, 
and the German violoncellist, Fr. Hilpert. The 
last named was succeeded in 1875 by L. 
Spitzer-Hegyesi (1853-94). These artists, well 
known under the name of the ‘ Florentine 
Quartet,’ earned, by their careful and spirited 
performances of the classical masterpieces of 
quartet literature, a great and well-deserved 
reputation in most musical centres of the Con- 
tinent. Becker’s style as a solo-player was a 
compromise between the severe style of the 
German school and the lighter and more brilliant 
one of the French. BP: D: 

(2) Hueco (b. Strassburg, Feb. 13, 1864), 
son of the above, one of the foremost violon- 
cellists of our time. 

Besides receiving some instruction from his 
father, he studied the violoncello under various 
eminent teachers, amongst them the elder 
Griitzmacher, De Swert and Piatti. His first 
appearance was made at the Gewandhaus in 
Leipzig, and he afterwards went on tour with 
his father. In 1883 he was appointed solo 
violoncellist of the opera orchestra in Frank- 
fort, teacher at the Hoch Conservatoire and 
violoncellist in the Frankfort Quartet led 
by Hugo Heermann. In 1909 he succeeded 
Robert Hausmann as professor at the Hoch- 
schule in Berlin, and took part with Flesch and 
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Friedberg in Trio Concerts. His main career 
has been that of a chamber-music player and 
soloist, in which capacities he has won laurels 
in almost every musical centre. His appear- 
ances in London and the provinces included 
Trios with Ysaye and Busoni. The features 
of his playing are the production of a tone of 
remarkable richness and sonority, and a fine 
left-hand technique. Several leading com- 
posers have written works for him and he has 
himself composed a violoncello concerto (A maj. 
1898) and shorter pieces. Ww. W. ©. 

BECKMANN, Bror (b. Kristinehamm, 
Sweden, Feb. 10, 1866), pupil of J. Lindegren. 
In 1904 he was appointed director of Stock- 
holm Conservatoire. He has composed a 
symphony in F major, ‘Summer nights,’ for 
string orchestra, songs with orchestra and PF., 
chamber music and PF. pieces. _E. v. d. 8. 

BECKWITH, (1) Jonn Curistmas, Mus. D. 
(6. Norwich, Dec. 25, 1750; d. June 3, 1809), 
studied music under Dr. William Hayes and 
Dr. Philip Hayes at Oxford. 

He became organist of St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, on Jan. 16, 1794, and of the cathedral, 
succeeding Thomas Garland, in 1808. Hecom- 
posed many anthems—six of them published 
by Clementi—and a few vocal pieces, some of 
which became popular. In 1808 he published 
a set of chants under the following title : 

‘The First Verse of every Psalm of David, with an Ancient or 

Modern Chant, in Score, adapted as much as possible to the 
Sentiment of each Psalm.’ 
The preface to this work contains ‘a short 
history of chanting,’ which displays learning 
and research, and contains the first suggestion 
of marked psalters. Dr. Buck, who was his 
pupil and successor at Norwich Cathedral, de- 
scribes his master as being almost as proficient 
in painting as in music. E. F. RB. 

He never wrote or gave his Christian name 
officially otherwise than ‘John,’ and it was 
sometimes believed that the name ‘ Christmas ’ 
was merely a playful addition made by his 
friends by reason of his having been born on 
Christmas Day. His great-grandson, however, 
stated in a private letter (1884) that Beckwith 
was christened ‘John Christmas.’ He was 
succeeded in both his appointments by his son, 
(2) JoHN CHARLES (b. 1788; d. Oct. 11, 1819). 

W. H. H.; addn. w. B.S. 

BEDARD, Jean-Baptiste (b. Rennes, 
c. 1765; d. Paris, c. 1815), violinist and con- 
ductor at Rennes theatre. He went to Paris 
in 1796. He composed two ‘ Symphonies 
périodiques,’ sonatas for violin and harp, duos 
and solos for violin. kh. v. d. 8. 

BEDFORD, Hersert (b. London, Jan. 23, 
1867), composer, author and painter, pursued 
his musical studies at the G.S.M. 

He is well known as a miniature painter, 
having exhibited portraits in London, Paris, 
New York, and elsewhere, and published a 


1 He is entered as‘ John Christmas’ in the Burial Register. w.n.s. 
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book on The Heroines of George Meredith, 
illustrated by twenty of his miniatures. In 
Oct. 1894 he married Mme. Liza LEHMANN 
(q.v.). During the war (1914-18) Bedford held 
an R.N.V.R. commission in the London Anti- 
Aircraft Defences, and he distinguished himself 
by the invention of the Anti-Aircraft Range, 
adopted by the War Office for the instruction 
of Anti-Aircraft Gunnery Officers. 

After his discharge, Bedford, who before the 
war had practised composition in a somewhat 
desultory manner, began to give his time more 
exclusively to music. His claim to distinction 
lies chiefly in his devotion to two particular 
species of composition : he was among the first 
to pay attention to the recent demands for 
military band music expressly written by serious 
musicians, and he has, more especially, taken 
a lead with his essays in unaccompanied song. 
In adopting this type of work he attempts 
several novel features, such as adherence to 
the original poetic idea and its natural decla- 
mation by preserving and artistically balan- 
cing the metrical line, a succession of figures 
designed and varied in such a way as to replace 
the missing elements of an accompaniment by 
something equally complete and satisfying, and 
the creation of a sense of ‘ horizontal harmony.’ 


His compositions include : » 


An Opera in one act, ‘Kit Marlowe,’ on a libretto by W. L. 
Courtney (1897); a setting of the Love Scene from Romeo and 
Juliet for contralto, baritone and orchestra (produced at the 
Norwich Festival of 1902); a Nocturne for 6 female voices, horn, 
harp and timpani ; another, entitled ‘Summer Dawn,’ for contralto 
and orchestra; Shelley’s Serenade for baritone and orchestra; a 
Poem, ‘Vox Veris’ (Alfred Perceval Graves), for soprano and 
orchestra (1912-13); a Piano Quintet (1894); Songs with Piano; 
Partsongs; 6 Songs with string quartet (with harp part added to 
two of them); a Suite of Three Roundels (1922) and ‘Over the 
Hills’ (1923) for military band; and the following orchestral 
works: Prelude to a Tragedy (1894); Concert Overture, ‘Sowing 
the Wind’ (1897); Suite, ‘Queen Mab’ (1900); Nocturne for horn 
and small orchestra (1900); Lullaby for small orchestra {1900) ; 
Symphonie Interlude (1905); Mélodie solennelle for strings 
(1905); Symphonic Fantasy, ‘The Optimist’ (1922); Divertimento, 
PF, and string orch. (pub. 1926); ‘The Shepherd,’ voice, fl., ob., 
PF, (Carnegie Trust, 1926). 


The first unaccompanied songs appeared in 1922, and the com- 
poser has written an Fssay on Modern Unaccompanied Song. 
published by the Oxford University Press. EB 

. . 


BEDINGHAM, Joun, see BEDYNGHAM. 

BEDLER, Norman, see BARYTON (1). 

BEDOS DE CELLES, Dom Francors 
(b. Caux, near Béziers, Jan. 24, 17097; d. Tou- 
louse, Nov. 25, 1779), a learned Benedictine of 
the fraternity of St. Maur in the Abbey of 
St. Denis ~t Toulouse, who entered the order 
in 1726. He is the author of L’ Art du facteur 
@orgues (Paris, 1766-78), an admirable work 
for the time, and which has remained classical. 
It forms part of the Collection des arts et métiers 
published by the Académie des Sciences, and 
was translated into German by J. Chr. Vollbe- 
ding as Kurzgefasste Geschichte der Orgel (1793). 
Dom Bédos was an expert on organs. He wrote 
an account of his survey of the organ at 
St. Martin de Tours, built by Nicolas le Févre 
(July 24, 1761), in the Mercure de France, of 
which a German translation by J. F. Agricola 

2 From baptismal certificate. 
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will be found in Adlung’s Musica mechanica 
organoedi (1768). Amongst his surveys is that 
of the new organ at St. Lazare, constructed by 
Pierre Dallery (1765). He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences of Bordeaux 
(Apr. 3, 1759), and corresponding member of 
that of Paris. An eulogium of him was read 
on Jan. 30 and Feb. 24, 1780, by Dom Carriére. 
F. G.; addns. M. L. P. 

Bisi.—Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Musicologie, 1917-20, 
F. RauGe., Les Lepines et Dom Francois Bédos de Celles, 1917; 
eee sur les maitres de Vancienne facture francaise (Paris, 

BEDYNGHAM, Joun (early 15th cent.), an 
English composer of sacred music who was 
apparently known under the nickname of 
‘ Longstrides.’ In certain partbooks, com- 
piled between 1430 and 1470, and used in the 
cathedral at Trient, there are preserved about 
40 works by English composers. ‘These have 
since been transferred to Vienna, and the 
following compositions of Bedyngham are still 
to be found there: ‘ O rosa bella,’ ‘ Et in terra 
pax,’ © Le serviteur,’ ‘ Grand temps,’ ‘ Beata es 
virgo Maria’ (Q.-L.). In the commonplace 
book kept by John BaLpwin (q.v.) there are 
also extracts from the following motets by 
Bedyngham : ‘ Manus Dei’ (a 2), ‘ Salva Jesu,’ 
and ‘ Vide dire’ (a 2). J. ME, 

BEECHAM, Sir Tuomas (b. Apr. 29, 1879), 
conductor and impresario, the son of Joseph 
Beecham, a well-known and wealthy business 
man. His father was created a baronet in 
1914 and Thomas succeeded to the title on his 
father’s death in 1916. 

Beecham received the conventional education 
of a prosperous young Englishman at Rossall 
School and Wadham College, Oxford, and it 
was not till 1906 that he made any important 
appearance as a conductor in London. In that 
year he founded the New Symphony Orchestra 
(now the Royat ALBERT HaLL ORCHESTRA 
(q.v.)) and gave concerts of old music at the 
Wigmore Hall. 
initiated and conducted a series of Symphony 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall which were as re- 
markable for the enterprise of their programmes 
as for the sparseness of their audiences. Per- 
haps the most signal service that they rendered 
to music was the introduction of works by 
Frederic Delius to the British concert platform. 

Nevertheless it is as an operatic conductor 
and impresario that Beecham is best known 
to the public at large. During his career in 
this dual capacity he has produced some 120 
operas in all, of which some 60 were new to 
this country or revived after a long period of 
neglect. Not only that, he was responsible 
(in the summer of 1911) for introducing the 
Russian Ballet to London, and no musician 
can forget the debt of gratitude that England 
owes to him for his courage in maintaining a 
regular series of operatic performances during 
the war, often under the most difficult circum- 

VOL. I 


In 1907, 1908 and 1909 he. 
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stances. These performances, which were given 
in English at Drury Lane, the Shaftesbury and 
Aldwych Theatres, included Stanford’s ‘The 
Critic, Ethel Smyth’s ‘The Boatswain’s 
Mate,’ ‘Tristan,’ ‘The Valkyrie,’ ‘ Othello,’ 
* Figaro’ and ‘ Louise.’ 

Beecham’s first operatic venture in London, 
however, dates from June 1909, when he pro- 
duced ‘The Wreckers’ at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. This was followed in the spring of 
1910 by a season at Covent Garden during 
which ‘Elektra,’ ‘The Village Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ and ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
were performed. In the summer of the same 
year he inaugurated another season at His 
Majesty’s, of which ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ ‘Sera- 
glio,’ ‘Feuersnot,’ ‘Shamus O’Brien,’ and 
‘Werther ’ were the principal features. This 
was followed in the autumn by yet another 
season at Covent Garden, the most important 
cperas given being ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘Don Giovanni’ 
and ‘Salome.’ The seasons of 1911 and 1912 
were devoted to the magnificent performances 
associated with the name of the Russian Ballet, 
but in the spring of 1913 Beecham produced 
‘“Rosenkavalier’ in the midst of a _ ballet 
season that was remarkable, among other 
things, for the first performance of ‘ Petrou- 
chka.’ In the summer of the same year he 
produced ‘ Ariadne in Naxos’ at His Majesty’s 
in conjunction with Tree, and at Drury Lane 
he introduced London not only to the ‘Sacre 
du printemps’ but to ‘Boris Godounov,’ 
‘Khovantchina,’ and ‘Ivan the Terrible,’ in 
which operas the famous Russian baritone 
Chaliapin made his first appearance in this 
country. In 1914, at the same theatre, 
there was another brilliant season when * The 
Magic Flute,’ ‘ Prince Igor,’ ‘Nuit de mai,’ 
‘Rossignol,’ ‘Daphnis and Chloe,’ ‘Coq 
d’Or,’ and ‘ Légende de Joseph’ were added 
to the respective repertories of opera and 
ballet. Then came the war and the operatic 
performances in English already mentioned. 
In the spring and the summer of 1919 Sir 
Thomas’ most important productions at 
Covent Garden were ‘ Falstaff’ and ‘ Meister- 
singer’; in the autumn, ‘Parsifal.’ The 
summer of 1920 saw the last of his operatic 
ventures. These, although remarkable from 
an artistic point of view, were financially un- 
successful. Nevertheless, in 1923 he made his 


-reappearance as an orchestral conductor in 


Manchester and London. He also arranged 
and conducted the music to Fletcher’s ‘ The 
Faithful Shepherdess ’ for the Phoenix Society. 
Up to the present (1926), however, he has 
shown no sign of reverting to his former 
operatic activities. Weetre: 

BEECHAM OPERA COMPANY, - see 
BEECHAM, Thomas; British NATIONAL OPERA 
Co. 

BEECKE, Ienatz von (6. Wimpfen im 
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Thal, Oct. 28, 1733; d. Wallerstein, Jan. 2, 
1803), served as officer in a regiment of 
Wiirtemberg Dragoons and was pensioned as 
major in 1792. He was adjutant and Kapell- 
meister to Prince Oettingen-Wallerstein. He 
was an excellent pianist, who with Schobert 
inaugurated the modern technique of piano- 
forte-playing. .He played a concerto for PF. 
duet with W. A. Mozart at the coronation of 
the German Emperor at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Jomelli was his master in composition, and 
Gluck, with whom he was on intimate terms, 
intended to use a libretto for an opera which he 
had written. Among his works are a number 
of operas, including Goethe’s Claudine von 
Villa Bella, an oratorio, ‘ The Resurrection,’ a 
large number of songs, symphonies, concertos 
and sonatas for pianoforte, etc. 4. v. d.5. 

BEER, Jacos Meyer, the original name of 
Giacomo MEYERBEER (q.v.). 

BEER (Bir, BAur, Borer), JOSEPH 
(6. Grimwald, Bohemia, May 18, 1744; d. Pots- 
dam, 1811), a remarkable clarinet-player. 

He served as trumpeter first in the Austrian 
and then in the French army during the Seven 
Years’ War. In 1771 he went to Paris, and 
there took up the clarinet, on which he rapidly 
became the first performer of his time. In 
1782 he left Paris, and travelled through 
Holland, Italy, Russia and Hungary, exciting 
everywhere the greatest possible enthusiasm. 
He was in the royal band at Potsdam when he 
died. As a performer Beer united a masterly 
execution to great power of expression, and 
indeed effected a complete revolution in the 
clarinet, which he greatly improved by the 
addition of a fifth key. His compositions com- 
prise 3 concertos for 2 clarinets, variations and 
duets. M. 0. 0. 

BEER-WALBRUNN, Anton (6. Kohlberg, 
near Weiden, Palatinate), a school teacher at 
Amberg and Eichstiatt, where he also filled the 
post of organist at the cathedral. Dom-Kapell- 
meister Widmann of that town induced and 
assisted him to study at the Academy of Music 
at Munich under Rheinberger, Bussmeyer and 
Abel. The patronage of Count Schack enabled 
him to produce his compositions in public. In 
1901 he became teacher of counterpoint, com- 
position and pianoforte at the Academy, and 
in 1908 he received the title of Professor. He 
has written several operas, a symphony, 
chamber music, organ and pianoforte pieces, 
choral songs and Lieder. . BH. Vv. d. 8. 

BEETH, Lona, (b. Cracow, 1864), operatic 
soprano, studied first in Berlin, afterwards 
in Paris with Mme. Viardot-Garcia and Mme. 
Desirée-Artét. She sang for the first time on the 
stage in 1882 at the Berlin Royal Opera as Elsa 
in ‘ Lohengrin,’ and remained there seven 
years. She was then engaged for the Vienna 
Hofoper, where she sang with success for a 
similar period before making her début at 
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Covent Garden, in 1896, as Elisabeth. Her 
voice was at that time beginning to show slight 
signs of wear, and, notwithstanding her dram- 
atic intelligence and rare personal charm, she 
was not re-engaged. She sang subsequently at 
the Paris Opéra, in New York, at Budapest and 
at Monte Carlo ; then returned to Vienna and 
continued there until 1902. 


Brsu.—I nternational Who’s Who in Music. Hk 


BEETHOVEN, Lupwie van! (b. Bonn, 
probably Dec. 16, 17707; d. Vienna, Mar. 26, 
1827). The earliest form of the name is that 
with which we are familiar, but it takes many 
other shapes in the uncertain spelling of the 
time, such as Biethoffen, Biethofen, Biethoven, 
Bethoven, Betthoven and Bethof. He himself 
appears to have always spelt it as we know it.* 

THE Famity belonged originally to a village 
near Louvain; thence in 1650 they moved to 
Antwerp, where in 1680 the name appears in 
the registers. His father Johann or Jean, and 
his grandfather Ludwig, were both musicians in 
the court band of the Elector of Cologne, at 
Bonn—the latter a bass singer, and afterwards 
Kapellmeister, appointed Mar. 1733, the former 
a tenor singer, Mar. 27, 1756. 

The grandfather lived till Dec. 24, 1773, when 
the little Ludwig had just completed his third 
year. He was a small lively person with ex- 
traordinarily bright eyes, much respected and 
esteemed as a musician, and he made an indel- 
ible impression on his grandson. His portrait 
was the only one which Beethoven had sent from 
Bonn to Vienna, and he often spoke of it to the 
end of his life. Beethoven’s mother—daughter 
of the chief cook at Ehrenbreitstein—was married 
to Johann on Nov. 12, 1767. She was several 
years younger than her husband ; her original 
name had been Keverich, but at the time of the 
marriage she was a widow—Maria Magdalena 
Leym or Laym. She died after a long illness 
on July 17, 1787, a woman of soft heart and 
easy ways, much beloved by her son. The 
father, on the other hand, was a severe, hard 
man of irregular habits, who evidently saw his 
son’s ability, gave him the best instruction that 
his poverty would allow, and kept him to his 
music with a stern, strict, perhaps cruel, hand. 
It is perhaps fortunate he did so. 

The first house they occupied in Bonn, that in 
which the great composer was born, was 515 in 
the Bonngasse, designated by a tablet erected 
in 1870. In 1889 it was purchased by an asso- 
ciation of amateurs, and dedicated for ever as 
a ‘Geburtshaus Beethovens.’ Joachim was its 

1 Van in Dutch is not, like von or de, a sign of nobility. On the 
attempts to assign a Dutch origin to the composer see a Lettre a M. 
le Bourgmestre de Bonn, contenant les prénoms de Vorigine hollan- 
daise de L. v. Beethoven, Amsterdam, 1837. 

2 The baptism is registered on the 17th, and it was the custom to 
baptize on the day following birth. Beethoven’s own belief was that 
he was born in 1772, which accounts for an occasional mistake in his 
estimate of the age at which he wrote his early works. Even when 
a copy of his certificate of baptism was sent to him in 1810, he wrote 
at back of it: ‘ This seems not correct as there was a Ludwig before 
me.’ There was, in fact, a first child, Ludwig Maria, who lived only 
six days, but he was born in 1769. 


3 In his letters; but in an advertisement of his, Mar 31, 1804, 
it is Bethofen (Nottebohm, Beethoveniana, p. 4). 
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first president. 
Maria, baptized Apr. 2, 1769, who lived but six 
days, and Ludwig the second, the Beethovens 
had three sons—Caspar Anton Carl, baptized 
Apr. 8, 1774; Nikolaus Johann, Oct. 2, 1776 ; 
and August Franz Georg, Jan. 17, 1781, who 
died Aug. 16, 1783; a daughter, baptized Feb. 
23, 1779, who lived only four days, and a second 
girl, Maria Margaretha Josepha, baptized May 5, 
1786. The first of these was the father of the 
ill-fated youth who gave his uncle so much dis- 
tress. He died at Vienna, Nov. 15, 1815. The 
second, Johann, was an apothecary, at Linz and 
Vienna, the ‘ Gutsbesitzer ’ of the well-known 
anecdote, his brother’s béte noire, and the sub- 
ject of many a complaint and many a nickname. 
He died at Vienna, Jan. 12, 1848. From the 
Bonngasse the family migrated to 7 or 8 on the 
Dreieck, and thence to the Rheingasse, No. 934.1 
To the latter they came in 1775 or 1776, and 
there they remained for a few years. Johann 
Beethoven’s income from the chapel was 300 
florins a year—a miserable pittance, but that of 
most musicians of the chapel ; and this appears 
to have been his sole means of subsistence, for 
his voice was nearly gone, and there is no sign 
of his having had other employment.? 

Earty YeEaArs.—According to Beethoven’s 
own statement in the dedication to his earliest 
publication—the three sonatas for pianoforte 
(Bossler, 1783)—he began music in his fourth 
year. The few traits preserved of that early 
period show that, like other children, he did not 
acquire it without tears. His father was his 
first teacher, and from him he learned both 
violin and clavier ; reading, writing, arithmetic 
and a little Latin he obtained in one of the 
common public schools, and even this ceased 
when he was thirteen. At school he was shy 
and uncommunicative, and cared for none of 
the ordinary games of boys.* On Mar. 26, 1778, 
he played at a concert.4 Before he was 9 his 
music had advanced so far that his father had 
no longer anything to teach him, and in 1779 he 
was handed over to Pfeiffer, a tenor singer who 
had recently joined the opera in Bonn, and 
seems to have lodged with the Beethovens, and 
by whom he was taught, irregularly enough, 
but apparently with good and lasting effect, for 
a year. About the same time he fell in with a 
certain Zambona, who taught him Latin, French 
and Italian, and otherwise assisted his neglected 
education.» The organ he learned from Van den 
EKeden, organist to the court chapel, and an old 
friend of his grandfather’s. About this time, 
1780-81, there is reason to believe that the 


1 The house of ‘ Backermeister ’ Fischer (Wegeler). 

2 See the register in Thayer, Ludwig van Beethovens Leben, i 147 
and 155. In the subsequent notes this work (Thayer’s original 
volumes in German) is referred to as Thayer; Deiters’s revision 
with additional volumes is referred to as Thayer- ’Deiters ; Krehbiel’s 
version in English, The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven, is referred to 
as Krehbiel. 

8 But see Krehbiel, i. 61 n. 

4 See Thayer-Deiters, vol. i. 120; Krehbiel, i. 59. 

5 Beethoven complained later in life that his musical education 
had been insufficient (Z’hayer, i. 158). 
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Besides their eldest, Ludwig | 
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Beethovens found a friend in Mr. Cressener, the 
English chargé d affaires, long time resident at 
Bonn, and that he assisted them with a sum of 
400 florins. He died on Jan. 17, 1781, and 
Beethoven (then just past ten) is said to have 
written a Funeral Cantata to his memory, 
which was performed. The cantata, if it ever 
existed,® has hitherto been lost sight of. One 
composition of this year we have in nine varia- 
tions on Dressler’s march in C minor,’ which 
though published in 1783, are stated on the 
title to be ‘composées . .. par un jeune 
amateur Louis van Beethoven, dgé de dix ans, 
1780.’ ® In Feb. 1781 Neefe succeeded Van den 
Keden as organist at the court, and Beethoven 
became his scholar. This was a great step for 
the boy, since Neefe, though somewhat over 
conservative as a musician, was a sensible man, 
and became a real friend to his pupil. 

There is ground for believing that during 
the winter of 1781 Ludwig and his mother 
made a journey in Holland, during which he 
played at private houses, and that the tour was 
a pecuniary success. On June 19, 1782, old 
Van den Eeden was buried, and on the next 
day the band followed the Elector to Miinster, 
where as Bishop he had a palace, Neefe leaving 
Ludwig, then eleven and a half years old, behind 
him as his regularly appointed deputy at the 
chapel organ, a post which, though unpaid, was 
no sinecure, and required both skill and judg- 
ment. This shows Neefe’s confidence in his 
pupil, and agrees with his account of him, 
written a few months later, as ‘ playing with 
force and finish, reading well at sight, and, to 
sum up all, playing the greater part of Bach’s 
Well-tempered Clavier, a feat which will be 
understood by the initiated.’ ‘This young 
genius,’ continues he, ‘ deserves some assist- 
ance that he may travel. If he goes on as he 
has begun, he will certainly become a second 
Mozart.’ 1° 

THE ELECTORAL CHAPEL.—On Apr. 26, 1783, 
Neefe was promoted to the direction of both 
sacred and secular music, and at the same time 
Beethoven (then twelve years and four months 
old) was appointed ‘Cembalist im Orchester,’ 
with the duty of accompanying the rehearsals 
in the theatre ; in other words of conducting 
the opera band, with all the responsibilities and 
advantages of practice and experience which 
belong to such a position. No pay accompanied 
the appointment at first, but the duties ceased 
when the Elector was absent, so that there was 
leisure for composition. The pieces published 
in this year are a song, ‘ Schilderung eines 
Madchens,’™ and 3 sonatas for piano solo,” 
composed, according to the statement of the 
dedication, in 1781. On Aug. 16, 1783, the 


6 Thayer, i, 115. See, however, praeer: pee a 131, and 
Brchbiet, i. 65. . & H. 
8 See Krehbiel, i. 70 n. 
9 See, however, Thayer-Deiters, i. 135, 
10 Cramers, May. and Thayer, i. 120. 
228. 


iB. & H. 12 Jbid, 156-8. 
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youngest boy, August Franz, died, the father’s 
voice began still further to fail, and things 
generally to go from bad to worse. 

The work at the theatre was now rather on 
the increase. From Oct. 1783 to Oct. 1785, 
2 operas of Gluck, 4 of Salieri, 2 of Sarti, 
5 of Paisiello, with a dozen others, were 
studied and performed; but Ludwig had no 
pay. In Feb. 1784 he made an application 
for a salary, but the consideration was post- 
poned, and it was probably as a set-off that he 
was shortly afterwards appointed second court 
organist. Meantime, however, on Apr. 15, 
1784, the Elector Max Friedrich died, and this 
postponed still further the prospect of emolu- 
ment. The theatrical company was dismissed, 
and Neefe having only his organ to attend to, 
no longer required a deputy. The Beethovens 
were now living at No. 476 in the Wenzelgasse, 


whither they appear to have moved in 1783," 


and Ludwig played the organ in the Minorite 
church at the six o’clock mass every morning. 

The music of 1784 consists of a rondo for 
the piano in A,? published early in the year, 
and a song ‘An einen Saéugling’*; a concerto 
for piano,* and a piece in three-part harmony, 
probably belonging to this year. 

One of the first acts of the new Elector Max 
Franz was to examine his establishment, and 
on June 27, 1784, he issued a list of names and 
salaries of his band,® among which Beethoven’s 
father appears with a salary of 300 florins, and 
Beethoven himself, as second organist, with 150 
florins. A memorandum of the same date ® 
shows that an idea was entertained of dismiss- 
ing Neefe and putting Beethoven into his place 
as chief organist. In fact Neefe’s pay was re- 
duced from 400 to 200 florins, so that 50 florins 
a year was saved by the appointment of Beet- 
hoven. An economical Elector! In the Holy 
Week of 1785 the incident occurred (made too 
much of in the books) of Beethoven’s throwing 
out the solo singer in chapel by a modulation in 
the accompaniment, which is chiefly interesting 
as showing how early his love of a joke showed 
itself.? During this year he studied the violin 
with Franz Ries—father of Ferdinand. The 
music of 1785 consists of three quartets for 
piano and strings,® a song ‘ Wenn jemand eine 
Reise thut’ (op. 52, No. 1), and probably a 
minuet for piano in Ep.® 

In 1786 nothing appears to have been either 
composed or published, and the only incident 
of this year that has survived is the birth of a 
second girl to the Beethovens—Maria Mar- 
garetha Josepha, May 4. 

First Visir to ViENNA.—In 1787 occurred 
the first real event in Beethoven’s life—his first 
journey to Vienna. Concerning this there is an 


1 Cf., however, aig t Deiters, i. 153-4, ane f fehiee, i. 75 n. 
2 Thayer- Deiters, i. 154. 3 [bi 

4 Ibid. 155. B. & H. Suppl. i. 311. 5 Tid. 175-85. 

8 Thayer-Deiters, i.182; Krehbiel, i. 83. 

7 Schindler, Biographie, i. 7 ; Thayer, i. ABA Krehbiel, i. 85. 
8 B. & H. 75-7. 9 Nottebohm, Verz. 
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| absolute want of dates and details. Some one 
must have been found to supply the means for 
so expensive a journey, but no name is pre- 
served. As to date, his duties as organist 
would probably prevent his leaving Bonn before 
the work of Holy Week and Easter was over. 
The two persons who were indelibly impressed 
on his recollection by the visit ?° were Mozart 
and the Emperor Joseph. From the former he 
had a few lessons in composition," and carried 
away a distinct—and not very appreciative ?— 
recollection of his playing; but Mozart must 
have been so much occupied by the death of his 
father (May 28) and the approaching produc- 
tion of ‘ Don Giovanni’ (Oct. 29) that it is 
probable they had not much intercourse. The 
well-known story of Beethoven’s introduction 
to him, when divested of the ornaments ® of 
Seyfried and others, stands as follows : Mozart 
asked him to play, but thinking that his per- 
formance was a prepared piece, paid little atten- 
tion to it. Beethoven seeing this entreated 
Mozart to give him a subject, which he did ; 
and the boy, getting excited with the occasion, 
played so finely that Mozart, stepping softly 
into the next room, said to his friends there, 
* Pay attention to him ; he will make a noise in 
the world some day or other.’ His visit seems 
not to have lasted more than three months, but, 
as we have said, all detailed information is 
wanting. He must, however, have left a certain 
fame behind him. Haydn in a letter to Artaria 
of Vienna (May 2, 1787) says, ‘ I should like to 
know who this Ludwig is.’ This seems to refer 
to Beethoven, though it is of course possible 
that Ludwig may be a surname. He returned 
by Augsburg, where he had to borrow three 
Carolins (£3) from Dr. Schaden. His return 
was hastened by the illness of his mother, who 
died of consumption, July 17, 1787, and his 
account of himself in a letter to Dr. Schaden, 
written seven weeks after that date, is not en- 
couraging. A short time more, and the little 
Margaretha followed her mother, on Noy. 25, 
so that 1787 must have closed in very darkly. 
The only compositions known to belong to that 
year are a trio in Ep,” and a prelude in F minor 
for piano solo.1® 

FRIENDSHIPS.—However, matters began to 
mend; he made the acquaintance of the von 
BREUNING (q.v.) family—his first permanent | 
friends—a mother, three boys and a girl.” He 
gave lessons to the girl and the youngest boy, 
and soon became an inmate of the house, a far 
better one than he had before frequented, and 
on terms of close intimacy with them all. The 
family was a cultivated and intellectual one, the 
mother—the widow of a man of some distinc- 
tion—a woman of remarkable sense and refine- 


10 Schindler, i. 15. 11 Thayer, i. 165; Krehbiel, i. 91. 
12 Thayer, ii. 363. 13 Seyfried, App. p. 4, n. 

14 Nohl, Briefe Beethovens, No. 2; Krehbiel, i. 92. 

15 See, however, Thayer- Deiters, i, 295% Krehbiel, i. 135. 

16 Thayer- Deiters, i. 300 ; Krehbiel, i. 138. 

W Krehbiel, i. 99. 
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ment ; the children, more or less of his own age. | Emperor Joseph II., the other on the accession 


Here he seems to have been first initiated into 
the literature of his country, and to have ac- 
quired the love of English authors which re- 
mained with him through life. The intimacy 
rapidly became strong. He often passed whole 
days and nights with his friends, and accom- 
panied them on excursions of several weeks’ 
duration to their uncle’s house at Kerpen, and 
elsewhere. At the same time he made the 
acquaintance of Count WALDSTEIN (q.v.), a 
young nobleman eight years his senior, an 
amateur musician, whose acquaintance was 
peculiarly useful in encouraging and developing 
Beethoven’s talent at a time when it naturally 
wanted support. On Waldstein Beethoven ex- 
ercised the same charm that he did later on the 
proud aristocracy of Vienna. The Count used 
to visit him in his poor room, gave him a piano, 
got him pecuniary help under the guise of 
allowances from the Elector, and in other ways 
sympathised with him. Either now or shortly 
afterwards, Beethoven composed a set of varia- 
tions for 4 hands on a theme of the Count’s,! 
and in 1805 made him immortal by dedicating 
to him the grand sonata (op. 53) which is 
usually known by his name. Another acquaint- 
ance was the Countess of Hatzfeld, to whom he 
dedicated the ‘ Venni Amore’ variations, which 
were for long his show-piece. 

Work at Bonn.—In the summer of 1788, 
when Beethoven was 174 years old, the Elector 
altered the plan of his music,” and formed a 
national theatre on the model of that of his 
brother the Emperor Joseph. Reicha was made 
director, and Neefe pianist and stage-manager. 
The band was 31 strong, and contains names 
such as Ries, the two Rombergs, Simrock, 
Stumpffi—which often recur in Beethoven’s life. 
He himself played second viola, both in the 
opera and the chapel, and was still assistant 
Hof-organist. In this position he remained for 
four years ; the opera repertory was large, good 
and various, the singers were of the best, and 
the experience must have been of great. prac- 
tical use to him. Among the operas played in 
1789 and 1790 were Mozart’s ‘ Entfihrung,’ 
‘Figaro’ and ‘ Don Giovanni ’—the first two 
apparently often. Meantime Johann Beethoven 
was going from bad to worse. Stephen Breun- 
ing once saw Ludwig take his drunken father 
out of the hands of the police, and this could 
hardly have been the only occasion. At length, 
on Nov. 20, 1789, a decree was issued ordering 
a portion of the father’s salary to be paid over 
to the son, who thus, before he was 19, became 
the head of the family. 

The compositions of 1789 and 1790 include 
2 preludes for the piano (op. 39), 24 variations 
on Righini’s ‘ Venni Amore,’ * a song ‘ Der freie 
Mann,’ * and 2 cantatas, one on the death of the 


2 Thayer, i, 182; Krehbiel, i. 105 et seg. 
4 Ibid. 232, 


of Leopold II.° The only extra-musical event 
of 1790 was the visit of Haydn and Salomon on 
their road to London. They arrived on Christ- 
mas Day. One of Haydn’s Masses was per- 
formed ; he was complimented by the Elector, 
and entertained the chief musicians at dinner 
at his lodgings. 

1791 opened well for Beethoven with a 
‘ Ritter-ballet,’ a kind of masked ball, in an- 
tique style. Count Waldstein appears to have 
arranged the plan, and Beethoven composed 
the music ; but his name does not seem to have 
been connected with it at the time, and it re- 
mained unpublished till 1872, when it appeared 
arranged for piano.® In the autumn the troupe 
accompanied the Elector to Mergentheim, near 
Aschaffenburg, to a conclave of the ‘ Deutschen 
Orden’ ; the journey was by water along the 
Rhine and Main, the weather was splendid,— 
there was ample leisure, and the time long re- 
mained in Beethoven’s recollection ‘ a fruitful 
source of charming images.’ At Aschaffenburg 
he heard a fine player—the Abbé Sterkel, and 
showed his instant appreciation of the Abbé’s 
graceful finished style by imitating it in extem- 
porising. In Mergentheim the company re- 
mained for a month (Sept. 18-Oct. 20). An 
interesting account of the daily musical pro- 
ceedings is given by Junker, the chaplain at 
Kirchberg,’ including an account of Beet- 
hoven’s extempore playing. He compares it 
with that of Vogler, whom he knew well, and 
pronounces it to have displayed all Vogler’s 
execution, with much more force, feeling and 
expression, and to have been in the highest 
degree original. 

The Beethovens were still living in the Wen- 
zelgasse, Carl learning music, and Johann under 
the Court Apothecary. Ludwig took his meals 
at the Zehrgarten *—a great resort of the Uni- 
versity professors, artists and literary men of 
Bonn, and where the lovely Babette Koch, 
daughter of the proprietress, was doubtless an 
attraction to him.® His intimacy with the 
Breunings continued and increased ; Frau von 
Breuning was one of the very few people who 
could manage him, and even she could not 
always make him go to his lessons in time: 
when he proved too obstinate she would give up 
the endeavour with the remark, ‘ he is again in 
his raptus,’ an expression which Beethoven 
never forgot.!° Music was their great bond, and 
Beethoven’s improvisations were the delight of 
the family. His duties at the organ and in the 
orchestra at this time were not very great ; the 
Elector’s absences were frequent, and gave him 
much time to himself, which he spent partly in 
lessons, partly in the open air, of which he was 


6 Score in B. & H. Suppl. i. 
Krehbiel, i. 114. 


5 Ibid. Suppl. i 

7 Thayer, i. 209- L$ 

8 Thayer, i. 218; Krehbiel, i. 117. 

9 He wrote twice to her within a ees after he left Bonn. See his 
letter to Eleonore Breuning, Nov. 93. 

10 See Thayer, i. 348, 349, and iii. 150; Krehbiel, i, 118, 119, 
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already very fond, and partly in assiduous 
practice and composition. The sketch-books of 
that time are crammed with ideas, and confirm 
his statement, made many years later,’ that he 
began thus early the method of working which 
so emphatically distinguishes him. 

In July 1792 Haydn again passed through 
Bonn on his return from London. The Elector’s 
Band gave him a dinner at Godesberg, and Beet- 
hoven submitted a cantata to him, ‘ which 
Haydn greatly praised, warmly encouraging the 
composer to proceed with his studies.’ ? What 
the cantata was is not known. 

The compositions which may perhaps be fixed 
to the years 1791 and 1792 consist of songs 
(portions of op. 52), the octet, op. 103, and a 
rondino ® for wind instruments, the trio for 
strings, op. 3, an allegro and minuet for 2 flutes 
(Aug. 23, MS.4), and a set of 14 variations for 
pianoforte, violin and violoncello, in Ep, pub- 
lished in 1804 as op. 44; 12 Variations ® for 
piano and violin on ‘ Se vuol ballare ’ ; 13 ditto 
for piano ® on ‘ Es war einmal’; 8 ditto’ for 
piano, four hands, on an air of Count Wald- 
stein’s, and the above-mentioned Ritter-ballet 
and ‘ Venni Amore ’ variations. 

DEPARTURE FOR VIENNA.—Hitherto the 
Elector seems to have taken no notice of the 
most remarkable member of his orchestra. But 
in the course of this year—whether prompted 
by Neefe or Waldstein or by his own observa- 
tion, or possibly by Haydn’s approbation—he 
determined that Beethoven should visit Vienna 
in a more permanent manner than before, for 
the purpose of studying at his expense. Haydn 
was communicated with, and in the very be- 
ginning of November Beethoven left Bonn, as it 
proved, never to return to it again. His part- 
ing words to Neefe are preserved ° : 

‘Thank you for the counsel you have so often 
given me on my progress in my divine art. Should 
I ever become a great man you will certainly have 


assisted in it, which will be all the more gratifying 
to you, since you may be convinced that,’ etc. 


The Album ® in which his friends—Waldstein, 
the Breunings, the Kochs, Degenhart, and 
others—inscribed their farewells is still existing, 
and the latest date is Nov. 1. EK. Breuning’s 
lines contain allusions to ‘ Albion,’ as if Beet- 
hoven were preparing to visit England— 
possibly with Haydn. Waldstein’s entry is as 
follows : 

“Dear Beethoven, you are travelling to Vienna in 
fulfilment of your long-cherished wish. The genius 
of Mozart is still weeping and bewailing the death 
of her favourite. With the inexhaustible Haydn 
she found a refuge, but no occupation, and is now 
waiting to leave him and join herself to some one 
else. Labour assiduously, and receive Mozart’s 


spirit from the hands of Haydn. Your true friend 
Waldstein. Bonn, Oct. 29, 1792.’ 


1 Letter to Archd. Rudolph, July 23, 1815. Sketches of the Bonn 
date are in the British Museum. 


2 Thayer, i. 215; Krehbiel, i. 116. 3 B. & H. 60. 
4 Given in Thayer-Deiters, i. 5 B. & H. 103. 
6 Tbid. 175. 7 Ibid, 122. 


8 Thayer, i. 227; Krehbiel, i. 124. 
P ® The full contents of this Album are given in Thayer-Deiters, i. 
467-74, 
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What provision the Elector made for him be- 
yond his modest pay of 150 florinsisnot known.’ 
An entry of 25 ducats (£12 : 10s.) is found in his 
notebook shortly after he reached Vienna, but 
there is nothing to show what length of time 
that moderate sum represented, or even that it 
came from the Elector at all. 

Thus ended the first period of Beethoven’s 
life. He was now virtually 22. The list 
of his known compositions to this time has 
been given year by year. If we compare them 
with those of other composers of the first rank, 
such as Mozart, Schubert or Mendelssohn, it 
must be admitted that they are singularly few 
and unimportant. For the orchestra the Ritter- 
ballet already referred to is the single composi-. 
tion known ™; while Mozart—to mention him 
only—had in the same period written 36 sym- 
phonies, including so mature a masterpiece as 
the ‘ Parisian’ in D. Against Mozart’s 28 
operas, cantatas and masses, for voices and 
full orchestra, composed before he was 23, 
Beethoven has absolutely nothing to show. 
And the same in other departments. That 
he meditated great works, though they did 
not come to paper, is evident in at least one 
case. A resident in Bonn, writing to Schiller’s 
wife Charlotte, on Jan. 26, 1793, says : 


“T enclose a setting of the Feuwerfarbe on which I 
should like your opinion. It is by a young man of 
this place whose talent is widely esteemed, and whom 
the Elector has now sent to Vienna to Haydn. He 
intends to compose Schiller’s /reude, and that verse 
by verse. I expect something perfect; for, as far 
as I know him, he is all for the grand and sublime. 
Haydn informs us that he shall set him to great 
operas, as he himself will shortly leave off composing. 
He does not usually occupy himself with such trifles 
as the enclosed, which indeed he composed only at 
the request of a lady.’ 


This letter, which shows how early Schiller’s 
‘Hymn to Joy’ had taken possession of Beet- 
hoven—there to remain till it formed the finale 
to the ninth symphony thirty years later—is 
equally interesting for the light it throws on 
the impression which Beethoven had already 
made on those who knew him, and who credited 
him with the intention and the ability to pro- 
duce great works, although he had not yet 
produced even small ones. This impression was 
doubtless due mainly to the force and origin- 
ality of his extempore playing, which even at 
this early age was prodigious, and justified his 
friends in speaking of him as one of the finest 
pianoforte-players of the day.¥ 

STUDIES IN VIENNA.—By the middle of Nov. 
1792 Beethoven was settled at Vienna. His 


10 See, however, Thayer-Deiters, 1.267 and Krehbiel, i. 125, where ~ 
it is suggested that whatever may have been the good intentions 
of the Elector, the political troubles of the time prevented these 
being carried into effect. 

1 * In 1909 Prof. Fritz Stein, Musical Director of the University 
of Jena, announced that in a collection of music at the Academie 
Concerts, founded in 1780, he had discovered the complete parts 
of a symphony in four movements in C “‘ par Louis van Beethoven.” 
These words are in the handwriting of the copyist on the second 
violin part; on the ’cello part is written ‘‘ Symphonie von Beet- 
hoven ’’’ (Krehbiel, i. 211). The ‘ Jena Symphony ’ was performed 
at Queen’s Hall, Mar. 30, 1912. A miniature score is publish 
(B. & H.). Cc. 

12 Thayer, i. 2237; Krehbiel. i 132. 

13 Thayer, 213; Krehbiel, i. 115. 
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first lodging was a garret at a printer’s in 
the ‘ Alservorstadt ’ 1 outside the walls, in the 
direction of the present Votive-Church; but this 
was soon exchanged for one ‘on the ground 
floor,’ ? of which we have no nearer description. 
On the journey from Bonn we find him for the 
first time making notes of little occurrences and 
expenses—a habit which never left him. In the 
entries made during his first few weeks in 
Vienna we can trace the purchase of a wig, silk 
stockings, boots, shoes, overcoat, writing-desk, 
seal, and hire of piano. From the same source 
we can infer the beginning of his lessons. The 
first payment to Haydn is 8 groschen (say 94d., 
we may surely presume for one hour) on Dec. 12. 
The lessons took place in Haydn’s house ?(Ham- 
berger Haus, No. 992), now destroyed. They 
were lessons in ‘strict counterpoint,’ and 
the text-book was Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum. 
Of Beethoven’s exercises 245 have been pre- 
served,* of which Haydn has corrected 42. 
Haydn was naturally much occupied, and it is 
not surprising that Beethoven should have been 
dissatisfied with his slow progress, and with 
the cursory way in which his exercises were 
corrected, and have secretly accepted the offer 
of additional instruction from Schenk, a well- 
known Vienna composer. But no open rupture 
as yet took place. Beethoven accompanied 
Haydn to Eisenstadt some time in 1793,° and 
it was not until Haydn’s departure for England 
on Jan. 19, 1794, that he openly transferred 
himself to another master. He then took 
lessons from Albrechtsberger in counterpoint, 
and from Schuppanzigh on the violin, three 
times a week each. In the former the text- 
book was Albrechtsberger’s own Anweisung zur 
Composition, and the subject was taken up 
where Haydn had left it, and pursued much 
farther. No fewer than 263 exercises are in 
existence under the following heads: simple 
strict counterpoint ; free composition in simple 
counterpoint ; imitation; simple fugue ; 
fugued chorale; double fugue; double counter- 
point in the 8th, 10th and 12th; triple 
counterpoint and triple fugue ; canon. Notte- 
bohm has pointed out the accuracy and pains 
which Albrechtsberger bestowed on his pupil,°® 
as well as the care with which Beethoven wrote 
his exercises, and the characteristic way in 
which he neglected them in practice. He also 
gives his reasons for believing that the lessons 
did not last longer than Mar. 1795. The im- 
pression they left on Albrechtsberger was not 
flattering: ‘Have nothing to do with him,’ 
said the old contrapuntist to an inquiring lad, 
“he has learnt nothing, and will never do any- 
thing in decent style.’’ In fact what was a 

1 Thayer, ii. 103. 

2 Ibid. i, 255, ‘auf der Erd’’; Krehbiel, i. 148 n. 

3 Thayer, i. 259 ; Krehbiel, i. 151. 

4 For all the exercises here mentioned and an able faithful com- 
mentary, see Bigweboniy s invaluable edition of Beethoven’s leh 
vol. i. 1873. 5 See, however, Thayer-Deiters, i. 332-4 


6 Nottebohm, Beethoven's Studien, p. 196. 
7 Dolezalek, in Thayer, ii. 117. 
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contrapuntist to do with a pupil who regarded 
everything in music—even consecutive fifths ® 
—as an open question, and also thought it a 
good thing to ‘learn occasionally what is 
according to rule, that one may hereafter come 
to what is contrary to rule?’*® Besides the 
lessons with Haydn and Albrechtsberger, some 
exercises exist in Italian vocal composition, 
dating between 1793 and 1802, and showing 
that Beethoven availed himself of Salieri’s 
well-known kindness to needy musicians, to 
submit his pieces to him. Salieri’s corrections 
are chiefly in the division of the Italian syl- 
lables.!° Another musician whom he consulted, 
especially in his early attempts at quartet 
writing, was Aloys Forster, to whom he 
remained long and greatly attached." 

Meantime Beethoven kept up communica- 
tion with Bonn. On Dec. 18, 1792, his poor 
father died, and the 100 thalers applied to the 
support of his brothers naturally stopped. On 
Beethoven’s application, however, the grant 
was allowed to go on, in addition to his own pay. 
Ries drew and transmitted the money for him.” 
The Breunings still held their place in his 
heart ; two } letters to Eleonore, full of affec- 
tion, are preserved, and he mentions having 
also written twice to one resident of Bonn, and 
three times to another, in the course of the first 
twelvemonth. In Jan. 1794, the Elector visited 
Vienna, and with the March quarter-day Beet- 
hoven’s allowance ceased. In the following 
October, Bonn was taken possession of by 
the French republican army, and the Elector 
fled. 


A Stupy or CHARACTER 


Now that Beethoven is landed in Vienna—as 
it turns out, never again to leave it—and is left 
to his own resources, it may be convenient to 
pause in the narrative of his life, and sketch 
his character and person as briefly as possible. 
He had already a large acquaintance among 
the aristocracy of Vienna. Among his kindest 
friends and most devoted admirers were the 
Prince and Princess Karl Lichnowsky. They 
devoured his music, gave him a quartet of 
valuable instruments for the performance of 
it, put up with his caprices and eccentricities, 
gave him an annuity of 600 guldens, and made 
him an inmate of their house for years. He 
was also frequently at the houses of Baron van 
Swieten, Prince Lobkowitz, Count Fries, and 
other noblemen, at once leaders of fashion and 
devoted amateurs. At these houses he was in 
the constant habit of playing, and in many of 
them no doubt he taught, but as to the solid 
results of this no record remains—nor do we 


R Ries, Biographische Notizen, p. 87. 

9 Czerny, quoted in note to Lady Wallace’s edition of the Letters, 
ii. 12, 10 Krehbiel, i. 160. 

11 Thayer, i. 281; Krehbiel, i. 172. 

12 Thayer, i. 255, "25 fk 

13 See, however, Die Musik, Jahr 2, Heft 21, 218. 

14 These were in his possession for more than twenty years, and 
are now in the Beethoven Haus, Bonn. 
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know the prices which he obtained for his 
published works, or anything of the value of 
the dedications, at this period of his career. 
Musical public, like that which supported the 
numerous concerts flourishing in London at 
this date,! and enabled Salomon to risk the ex- 
pense of bringing Haydn to England, there was 
none; musicians were almost directly depend- 
ent on the appreciation of the wealthy. 

That Beethoven should have been so much 
treasured by the aristocracy of Vienna notwith- 
standing his personal drawbacks, and notwith- 
standing the gap which separated the nobleman 
from the roturier, shows what an immense 
power there must have been in his genius, and 
in the absolute simplicity of his mind, to over- 
come the abruptness of his manners.” If we 
are to believe the anecdotes of his contempor- 
aries * his sensitiveness was extreme, his temper 
ungovernable and his mode of expression often 
quite unjustifiable. At the house of Count 
Browne, when playing a duet with Ries, a 
young nobleman at the other end of the room 
persisted in talking to a lady ; several attempts 
to quiet him having failed, Beethoven suddenly 
lifted Ries’s hands from the keys, saying in a 
loud voice, ‘I play no longer for such hogs’ ; 
nor would he touch another note nor allow 
Ries to do so, though entreated by all.4 On 
another occasion, when living in the house and 
on the bounty of the Lichnowskys, the Prince, 
knowing how sensitive Beethoven was to neg- 
lect, ordered his servants whenever they heard 
Beethoven’s bell and his at the same time to 
attend to Beethoven’s first. No sooner, how- 
ever, did Beethoven discover that such an order 
had been given than he engaged a servant of 
his own to answer his bell.® During one of the 
rehearsals of ‘ Leonora,’ the third bassoon was 
absent, at which Beethoven was furious. Prince 
Lobkowitz, one of his best friends, tried to 
laugh off the matter, saying that as the first and 
second were there the absence of the third could 
not be of any great consequence. But so im- 
placable was Beethoven that in crossing the 
Platz after the rehearsal he could not resist 
running to the great gate of the Lobkowitz 
Palace and shouting up the entrance, ‘ Lob- 
kowitzscher Esel’—‘ass of a Lobkowitz.’® Any 
attempt to deceive him, even in the most obvi- 
ous pleasantry, he could never forgive. When 
he composed the well-known ‘ Andante in F ’ he 
played it to Ries and Krumpholz. It delighted 


them, and with difficulty they induced him to | 


repeat it. From Beethoven’s house Ries went 
to that of Prince Lichnowsky, and not being 
able to contain himself played what he could 


1 See Pohl, Haydn in London, pp. 7-53. 

2 It is the opinion of Mandyeczewski (a very careful student) 
thai Beethoven's early fortune was greatly due to his having the 
van (though it has no significance of nobility in Holland). After 
all he was ‘ one of us,’ as if it were von. See Carl B.’s widow’s 
argument, infra. 

3 See Nohl, ii. 461. 4 Ries, p. 92. 

5 Wegeler, p. 33; see also the Letter to Zmeskall on the Countess 
Erdédy’s influence over his servant; Nohl, Briefe Beethovens, No. 54. 

6 Thayer, ii. 288; Krehbiel, ii. 51. 
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recollect of the new piece, and the Prince being 
equally delighted, it was repeated and repeated 
till he too could play a portion of it. The next 
day the Prince by way of a joke asked Beet. 
hoven to hear something which he had been 
composing, and thereupon played a large por- 
tion of his own ‘ Andante.’ Beethoven was 
furious ; and the result was that Ries was never 
again allowed to hear him play in private. In 
fact it led in the end to Beethoven’s ceasing to 
play to the Prince’s circle of friends.? And on 
the other hand, no length of friendship or depth 
of tried devotion prevented him from treating 
those whom he suspected, however unjustly, 
and on however insufficient grounds, in the 
most scornful manner. Ries has described one 
such painful occurrence in his own case apropos 
of the Westphalian negotiations ®; but all his 
friends suffered in turn. Even poor Schindler, 
whose devotion in spite of every drawback was 
so constant, and who has been taunted with 
having ‘ delivered himself body and soul to 
Beethoven,’ had to suffer the most shameful 
reproaches behind his back, the injustice of 
which is most surely proved by the fact that 
they were dropped as suddenly as they were 
adopted.? When Moritz Lichnowsky, Schup- 
panzigh and Schindler were doing their utmost 
to get over the difficulties of arranging a concert 
for the performance of the choral symphony 
and the mass in D, he suddenly suspected them 
of some ulterior purpose, and dismissed them 
with the three following notes’: ‘To Count 
Lichnowsky. Falsehoods I despise. Visit me 
no more. There will be no concert. Beethoven.’ 
‘To Herr Schindler. Visit me no more till I 
send for you. Noconcert. Beethoven.’ ‘To 
Herr Schuppanzigh. Visit me (besuche er mich) 
no more. I give no concert. Beethoven.’ 

The style of the last of these three precious 
productions—the third person singular—in 
which the very lowest rank only is addressed, 
seems to open us a little door into Beethoven’s 
feeling towards musicians.‘ When Hummel 
died, two notes from Beethoven !* were found 
among his papers, which tell the story of some 
sudden violent outbreak on Beethoven’s part. 
‘Komme er [the same scornful style as before] 
nicht mehr zu mir! er ist ein falscher Hund, 
und falsche Hunde hole der Schinder. Beet- 
hoven.’ And though this was followed by an 
apology couched in the most ultra-affectionate 
and coaxing terms—‘ Herzens Natzerl,’ ‘ Dich 
kiisst dein Beethoven,’ and so on—yet the im- 
pression must have remained on Hummel’s 
mind. There can be no doubt that he was on 
bad terms with most of the musicians of Vienna. 
With Haydn he seems never to have been really 
cordial. The old man’s neglect of his lessons 
embittered him, and when, after hearing his 

7 Ries, pp. 102-3. 8 Ibid. pp. 95-7. 

9 Schindler, ii. 68. 10 See Briefe, Nos. 289, 290, 291. 

11 But note Beethoven’s and Schuppanzigh’s use of the 


person towards one another (Krehbiel, i. 238), 
12 Thayer, ii. 54; Krehbiel, i. 240; see also Krehbiel, ii. 108. 
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From the painting by J. C. Stieler, in the possession of Messrs. C. F. Peters 
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first three trios, Haydn, no doubt in sincerity, 
advised him not to publish the third, which 
Beethoven knew to be the best, it was difficult 
to take the advice in any other light than as 
prompted by jealousy. ‘True he dedicated his 
three pianoforte sonatas (op. 2) to Haydn, and 
they met in the concert-room, but there are no 
signs of cordial intercourse between them after 
Beethoven’s first twelve months in Vienna. 
In fact they were thoroughly antagonistic. 
Haydn, though at the head of living composers, 
and as original a genius as Beethoven himself, 
had always been punctilious, submissive, sub- 
servient to etiquette. Beethoven was emi- 
nently independent and impatient of restraint. 
It was the old world and the new—De Brézé 
and Mirabeau4—and it was impossible for 
them to agree. They probably had no open 
quarrel, Haydn’s tact would prevent that, but 
Haydn nicknamed him ‘the Great Mogul,’ ? 
and Beethoven retorted by refusing to announce 
himself as ‘ Haydn’s scholar,’ * and when they 
met in the street their remarks were unfortun- 
ate, and the antagonism was but too evident. 

For Salieri, Eybler, Gyrowetz and Weigl, 
able men and respectable contrapuntists, he had 
a sincere esteem, though little more intimate 
feeling. Though he would not allow the term 
as regarded Haydn, he himself left his character- 
istic visiting - card on Salieri’s table as his 
‘scholar ’"—‘ Der Schuler Beethoven war da.’ * 
But with the other musicians of Vienna, and 
the players of his own standing, Beethoven 
felt no restraint on open war.? They laughed 
at his eccentricities, his looks and his Bonn 
dialect,® made game of his music, and even 
trampled’ on it, and he retorted both with 
speech and hands. The pianoforte-players 
were Hummel, Woelfl, Lipawsky, Gelinek, 
Steibelt. Steibelt had distinctly challenged 
him,® had been as thoroughly beaten as a man 
could wish, and from that day forward would 
never again meet him. Gelinek, though equally 
vanquished, compensated himself by listening 
to Beethoven on all occasions, and stealing his 
phrases and harmonies,® while Beethoven re- 
torted by engaging his next lodging where 
Gelinek could not possibly come within the 
sound of his piano. Woelfl and Hummel were 
openly pitted against him, and no doubt there 
were people to be found in Vienna in 1795, as 
there are in London in 1876,” to stimulate such 
rivalry and thus divide artists whom a little 
care might have united. Hummel is said to 
have excelled him in clearness, elegance and 
purity, and Woelfl’s proficiency in counterpoint 


1 Carlyle’s French Revolution, bk. v. ch. 2. 


2 Seyfried, App. p. 24. 

3 Ries, p. 86. 4 Aus Moscheles’ Leben, i. 10. 

5 He calls them his ‘ deadly enemies,’ Letter to Eleonore von 
Breuning, Nov. 2, 1793. 

6 Thayer, ii. 55. 

7 Kozeluh, see Z'hayer, ii. 108. Romberg did the same thing 
some years later; and see Spohr’s curious story of him, Selbstbiog. 
i, 85. 8 See the story in Ries, p. 81. 

9 Letter to Eleonore v. Breuning, Nov. 2, 1793, also Wegeler’s 
remarks, Votizen, pp. 59-60. 10 The date is Grove’s. 
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was great, and his huge hands gave him extra- 
ordinary command of the keys; but for fire, 
and imagination, and feeling, and wealth of 
ideas in extempore ™ playing, none of them can 
have approached Beethoven. ‘ His improvisa- 
tion,’ says Czerny, 


‘was most brilliant and striking; in whatever 
company he might chance to be, he knew how to 
produce such an effect upon every hearer, that 
frequently not an eye remained dry, while many 
would break out into loud sobs ; for there was some- 
thing wonderful in his expression, in addition to the 
beauty and originality of his ideas, and his spirited 
style of rendering them.’ 

He extemporised in regular ‘form,’ and _ his 
variations—when he treated a theme in that 
way—were not mere alterations of figure, but 
real developments and elaborations of the sub- 
ject.13 ‘ No artist,’ says Ries, 


“that I ever heard came at all near the height which 
Beethoven attained in this branch of playing. The 
wealth of ideas which forced themselves on him, the 
caprices to which he surrendered himself, the variety 
of treatment, the difficulties, were inexhaustible.’ 


Even the Abbé Vogler’s admirers were compelled 
toadmit as much.'® He required much pressing, 
often actual force, to get him to the piano, and 
he would make a grimace or strike the keys with 
the palm of the hand? as he sat down; but 
when there he would extemporise for two hours 
and even more at a time, and after ending one 
of his great improvisations he would burst into 
a roar of laughter, and banter his hearers on 
their emotions. ‘We artists,’ he would say, 
“don’t want tears, we want applause.’ !? At other 
times he would behave as if insulted by such 
indications of sympathy, and call his admirers 
fools, and spoiled children. 

And yet no outbursts of this kind seem to 
have made any breach in the regard with which 
he was treated by the nobility—the only un- 
professional musical society of Vienna. Cer- 
tainly Beethoven was the first musician who 
had ever ventured on such independence,'*® and 
there was possibly something piquant in the 
mere novelty ; but the real secret of his lasting 
influence must have been the charm of his 
personality—his entire simplicity, joined to his 
prodigious genius. This charm even counter- 
balanced his horribly bad manners. And he 
enjoyed good society. ‘It is good,’ said he, ‘ to 
be with the aristocracy ; but one must be able 
to impress them.’ 

This personal fascination acted most strongly 
on his immediate friends ——on Krumpholz *° 
(who seems to have played the part of 

11 For instances of his extemporising see Thayer, ii. 277; also 
Krehbiel, i. 217; ii. 44; iii, 208 12 Thayer, ii. 10. 

13 Ozerny gives the various forms of his improvisations. Thayer, 
ii. 347; Krehbiel, ii. 90. 

14 Notizen, p. 100. 

16 Thayer, ii. 312, 349. 

17 Conversation with Bettina. Thayer, ii. 13. : 

18 His radicalism was very pronounced. It was no mere fashion. 
‘That a man should humble himself to another distresses me,’ says 
he, in a letter supposed to be written to Giulietta (Sch. ii. 52). He 
loved freedom, and when the debates against slavery were going on 
in Parliament in 1823, when he was writing the ninth symphony 
(‘ Alle Menschen werden Briider’), used to take home the Allg. Zig. 
to read Lord Brougham’s speeches. 

19 Thayer, ii. 313, and Nohl, ii. 25. 


20 ‘Gesang der Ménche’ was written in memoriam Krumphols, 
1817. 


15 Thayer, ii. 236 ; Krehbiel, ii. 15. 
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Coleridge’s humble follower John Chester *), on 
the somewhat cold and self-possessed Breuning, 
as well as on Ries, Zmeskall, Schindler, Holz 
and others, who had not, like Haslinger or 
Streicher, anything to gain from him, but who 
suffered his roughest words and most scurvy 
treatment, and returned again and again to 
their worship with astonishing constancy. Ex- 
cepting Breuning none of these seems really 
to have had his confidence, or to have known 
anything of the inner man which lay behind 
the rough husk of his exterior, and yet they all 
clung to him as if they had. 

Of his tours de force in performance too much 
is perhaps made in the books. His transpos- 
ing the concerto in C into C% at rehearsal 
was exactly repeated by Woelfl?; while his 
playing the piano part of his horn sonata, 
his Kreutzer sonata, or his C minor concerto 
without book, or difficult pieces of Bach at first 
sight, is no more than has been done by Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett and many in- 
ferior artists. No, it was no quality of this 
kind that got him the name of the * giant among 
players’; but the loftiness and elevation of his 
style, and his great power of expression in slow 
movements, which when exercised on his own 
noble music fixed his hearers and made them 
insensible to any faults of polish or mere 
mechanism. 

It was not men alone who were attracted by 
him,°® he was an equal favourite with the ladies 
ofthe court. The Princess Lichnowsky watched 
over him—as Frau von Breuning had done—- 
like a mother.4 The Countesses Gallenberg 
and Erdédy, the Princess Odescalchi, the 
Baroness Ertmann, the sisters of the Count of 
Brunswick, and many more of the reigning 
beauties of Vienna adored him, and would bear 
any rudeness from him. ‘These young ladies 
went to his lodgings or received him at their 
palaces as it suited him. He would storm at 
the least inattention during their lessons, and 
would tear up the music and throw it about.® 
He may have used the snuffers as a toothpick 
in Madame Ertmann’s drawing-room, but when 
she lost her child he was admitted to console her; 
and when Mendelssohn saw her ® fifteen years 
later she doted on his memory and recalled the 
smallest traits of his character and behaviour. 
He was constantly in love, and though his taste 
was very promiscuous,’ yet it is probable that 
most of his attachments, returned or tolerated, 
were for women of rank.’ Unlike poor Schubert, 
whose love for the Countess Caroline Esterhazy 


1 ‘ One of those who were attracted to Coleridge as flies to honey, 
or bees to the sound of a brass pan.’ Hazlitt, in The Liberal. 

2 Thayer, ii. 26 

8 ‘T [Spohr] liked B. very much because tho’ a man of no 
dsthetischer Bildung he was so good-natured ; he used to walk with 
me from my lodgings to the theatre, and was so fond of playing with 
my children’ (Joachim to G.). See also Spohr, Selbstbiog. i. 198. 

4 ‘She would have put me under a glass case if she could,’ said 
Beethoven. 

5 Countess Gallenberg, in Thayer, ii. 172; Krehbiel, i, 322. 

6 Letter of July 14, 1831. ) 


7 See the anecdote in Vhayer, ii. 104: and Ries’s remark about | 
' druckter Brief Beethovens ’ in Die Musik, Jahr 2, Heft 6. 


the tailor’s daughters, Notizen, p. 119. 8 Notizen, p. 44. 
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was so carefully concealed, Beethoven made no 
secret of his attachments. Many of them are 
perpetuated in the dedications of his sonatas, 
That in Ep (op. 7), dedicated to the Countess 
Babette de Keglevics, was called in allusion 
to him and to her, ‘die verliebte.’ To other 
ladies he writes in the most intimate, nay 
affectionate style. He addresses the Baroness 
Ertmann by her Christian name as ‘ Liebe, 
werthe, Dorothea Cacilia,’. and the Countess 
Erdédy—whom he called his confessor—as 
‘Liebe, liebe, liebe, liebe, liebe, Grafin.’ ° 
Thayer’s investigations ° have destroyed the 
romance of his impending marriage with 
Giulietta Guicciardi 1’ (afterwards Countess 
Gallenberg); yet the fact that the story has 
been so long believed shows its abstract 
probability. One thing is certain, that his 
attachments were all honourable, and that he 
had no taste for immorality.'"* ‘O God! let me 
at last find her who is destined to be mine, 
and who shall strengthen me in virtue. Those 
were his sentiments as to wedded love. 

In a letter ‘ An das Bigot’sche Ehepaar ’ he 
says, ‘It is one of my first principles never to 
stand in any relations but those of friendship 
to the wife of another man.’ * 

His dedications have been mentioned. The 
practice seems virtually to have begun 4 with 
him,'® to have sprung from the equal and in- 
timate relation in which he—earliest among 
musicians—stood to his distinguished friends ; 
and when one looks down the list,*® from op. 1 
to op. 135—unsurpassed even by any later 
composer—and remembers that the majority 
were inspired by private friendship,’’ and that 
only a minority speak of remuneration, it is 
impossible not to be astonished. 

Formal religion '’ he apparently had none; his 
religious observances were on a par with his 
manners. It is strange that the Bible does not 
appear to have been one of his favourite books. 
He once says to a friend, ‘It happens to be 
Sunday, and I will quote you something out 


_ of the Gospel—Love one another’; but such 


references are very rare. But that he was 
really and deeply religious, ‘ striving sacredly 
to fulfil all the duties imposed on him by 


9 Nohl, Neue Briefe Beethovens, No. 150. 

10 See Thayer, ii. 166-80; Krehbiel, i. 320. r 

11 See, however, Kalischer’s Die wnsterbliche Geliebte Beethovens. 

12 Grove’s treatment of this side of Beethoven’s character is too 
summary to cover all the facts. I was fairly and frankly dealt 
with by Thayer (Krehbiel, i. 252 et seq.). Cc, 

13 Kalischer’s Neue Bevthovenbriefe, p. 156. With such highly 
moral and domestic ideas it is not surprising that he highly esteemed 
the libretto.of ‘ Fidelio.’ That he never married was one of his 
complaints on his deathbed (Hiller, Aws den letzen Tagen). 

14 In the 16th. century dedication to patrons was the common 
practice of musicians. Beethoven unconsciously revived an old 
custom. c. 

15 Mozart’s six quartets are dedicated to Haydn, but this is quite 
an exception. Haydn dedicated a sonata or two in London, but it 
was not his practice. 

: 16 As given in Nottebohm’s Thematisches Verzeichniss, Anhang, 
Vv. c. 

17 In dedicating opus 90 to Prince Moritz Lichnowsky he says, 
that ‘anything approaching a gift in return would pat F distress 
him, and that he should decidedly refuse it.’ See also the letter to 
Zmeskall (Dec. 16, 1816) dedicating op. 95. 

18 Cf. Moscheles, Leben, ii. 284, 

19 Frau Streicher, Briefe, No. 200. 


20 Letter to Archd. Rudolph, July 18,1821. See also ‘ Ein unge- 
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humanity, God and nature,’ and full of trust 
in God, love to man, and real humility, is 
shown by many and many a sentence in his 
letters. And that in moments of emotion his 
thoughts turned upwards is touchingly shown 
by afragment of a hymn—‘ Gott allein ist unser 
Herr ’—which Nottebohm+ has unearthed 
from a sketch-book of the year 1818, and which 
Beethoven has himself noted to have been 
written, ‘ Auf dem Wege Abends zwischen den 
und auf den Bergen.’ The following passages, 
which he copied out himself and kept constantly 
before him, served him as a kind of creed, and 
sum up his theology : 
*T am that which is. 
‘lam all that is, that was, and that shall be. 
No mortal man hath lifted my veil. 
* He is alone by Himself, and to Him alone do 
all things owe their being.’ 2 
How he turned his theology into practice is 
well exemplified in his alteration of Moscheles’s 
pious inscription. At the end of his arrange- 
ment of ‘ Fidelio,’ Moscheles had written ‘ Fine. 
With God’s help.’ To this Beethoven added, 
*O man, help thyself.’ ® 
In his early Vienna days he attempted to 
dress in the fashion, wore silk stockings, per- 
ruque, long boots and sword, carried a double 
eye-glass and a seal-ring. But dress must have 
been as unbearable to him 4 as etiquette, and 
it did not last; ‘he was meanly dressed,’ says 
one of his adorers, ‘ and very ugly to look at, 
but full of nobility and fine feeling, and highly 
cultivated.’® Czerny first saw him (about 1803) 
in his own room, and there his beard was nearly 
half an inch long, his pitch-black hair stood up 
in a thick shock, his ears were filled with wool 
which had apparently been soaked in some 
yellow substance, and his clothes were made of 
a loose hairy stuff, which gave him the look of 
Robinson Crusoe. But we know that he never 
wore his good clothes at home °; at any rate 
the impression he usually made was not so 
questionable as this. When at Médling in 
1818 he wore a light-blue tailed coat (frack) 
with yellow buttons, white waistcoat, and tie 
—all very untidy.’ Those who saw him for 
the first time were often charmed by the eager 
cordiality of his address,’ and by the absence 
of the bearishness and gloom *® which were at- 
tributed to him by others. His face may 
have been ugly, but all admit that it was 
remarkably expressive. ‘ Every change of feel- 
ing,’ says the painter Klober who took him 
in 1818, ‘in his mind, showed itself at once 
unmistakably in his features.’?° When lost in 


1 Zweite Beethoveniana, p. 137 

2 B copied cut these sentences, had them glazed and framed, and 
put them on his writing-table. The original, formerly in the 
possession of Grove, is preserved in the library of the R.C.M. 

3 Moscheles, Leben i. 18. 

4 ‘It is no object to me to have my hair dressed,’ says he, apropos 
of a servant who possessed that accomplishment ; letter of Feb. 25, 
1813. 5 Countess Gallenberg, in Z’hayer, ii. 172. 

6 Briefe, No. 346, 7 Nohl, iii. 847. 

8 See Moscheles’s story of his brother’s reception. Nohl, iii. 463. 

9 Spohr, Seldbstbiog. p. 198. Thayer, ii. 297. 

10 Nohl, iii. 847. 
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thought and abstracted his look would naturally 
be gloomy, and at such times it was useless to 
expect attention from him ; but on recognising 
a friend his smile was peculiarly genial and 
winning.'? He had the breadth of jaw which dis- 
tinguishes so many men of great intellect ; the 
mouth firm and determined, the lips protruded 
with a look almost of fierceness : but his eyes 
were the special feature of the face, and it was 
from them that the earnestness and sincerity of 
his character beamed forth. They were not 
large but bright,’” and when under the influence 
of inspiration—the raptus of Frau von Breuning 
—they dilated in a peculiar way. His head was 
large, the forehead both high and broad, and the 
hair abundant. It was originally black,'® but in 
the last years of his life, though as thick as 
ever, became quite white, and formed a strong 
contrast to the red colour “ of his complexion. 
Beard or moustache he never wore. If he had 
done so his beard would have been a prodigious 
one, for, apropos of an amusing anecdote of 
Beethoven’s impulsiveness, Ries tells us (p. 
116) that he had to shave up to his eyes. His 
teeth were very white and regular, and good 
up to his death ; in laughing he showed them 
much.” When in pleasant frame of mind his 
voice was soft,!® but on occasion he could raise 
it,” and in singing we read of him roaring.*® 
The portraits and busts of Beethoven are with 
few exceptions more or less to blame; they 
either idealise him into a sort of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, or they rob him of all expression. It 
must have been a difficult face to take, because 
of the constant variety in its expression, as 
well as the impatience of the sitter. The most 
trustworthy 1° likenesses are (1) the miniature 
by Hornemann, taken in 1802, and photo- 
graphed in Breuning’s Schwarzspanierhaus 
(Vienna, 1874): (2) the head by Letronne, 
engraved by Ho6fel, and (badly) by Riedel for 
the A.M.Z., 1817; (3) the little full-length 
sketch by Lyser, to the accuracy of which 
Breuning expressly testifies, except that the 
hat should be straight on the head, not at all 
on one side. He was below the middle height 
—not more than 5 feet 5 inches,” but broad 
across the shoulders and very firmly built— 


11 Rochlitz, Fir Freunde d. Tonkunst, iv. 350; and the charming 
account (by a niece of Dr. Burney) in the Harmonicon, Dec. 1825. 

12 Their colour has been variously described. Grove gave black 
in the first edition of this article. Nohl (iii. 847) gives bluish-grey ; 
Frimmel (Neue Leethoveniana, p. 215) gives brown. See also 
Frimmel, Beethoven’s aussere Erscheinung, 1905. ror ye 

13 Bettina’s expression ‘ black and very long and keeps tossing it 
back,’ Nohl’s B. depicted by his Contemporaries, Eng. p. 38. ; 

14 Sir Julius Benedict’s recollection. See also Nohl’s B. depicted 
by his Contemporaries, p. 24. 

15 Breuning, Aus dem Schwarzspanierhaus, p. 67. One was lost 
from the skull during an unfortunate squabble over the removal 
of the remains in 1888. 

16 Thayer, iii. 209. 

17 Tbhid. 392. 

18 Sch. i. 270. ; 

19 I heartily wish it were in my power to give these two portraits, 
so full of character and so unlike the ordinary engravings. The first 
of the two has a special interest as having been sent by Beethoven 
to Breuning as a pledge of reconciliation. See the letter, infra. 
The second, difficult as it is to believe it, was allowed by contem- 
poraries to exhibit the ‘soul’ of the great composer. How un- 
fortunate for the world that Sir Thos. Lawrence did not paint B. 
during his visit to Vienna in 1817! With all Lawrence’s weak- 
nesses this portrait would have been far better than any we possess. 

20 Same height as Napoleon. 
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‘the image of strength.’ His hands were 
much covered with hair, the fingers strong and 
short (he could barely span a tenth), and the 
tips broad, as if pressed out with long practis- 
ing from early youth. He was very particular 
as to the mode of holding the hands and placing 
the fingers, in which he was a follower of 
Emanuel Bach, whose method he employed in 
his earlier days. In extempore playing he used 
the pedal far more that one would expect from 
his published sonatas, and this made his quick 
playing confused, but in adagios he played 
with divine clearness and expression. His 
attitude at the piano was perfectly quiet? 
and dignified, with no approach to grimace, 


except to bend down a little towards the keys 
as his deafness increased. ‘This is remarkable, 
because as a conductor his motions were most 
extravagant.* Ata pianissimo he would crouch 
down so as to be hidden by the desk, and then 
as the crescendo increased, would gradually rise, 
beating all the time, until at the fortissimo he 
would spring into the air with his arms extended 
as if wishing to float on the clouds. When, as 
was sometimes the case after he became deaf, 
he lost his place, and these motions did not 
coincide with the music, the effect was very 
unfortunate, though not so unfortunate as it 
would have been had he himself been aware 
of the mistake. In the orchestra, as at the 
piano, he was urgent in demanding expression, 
exact attention to piano and forte, to the 
slightest shades of nuance, and to temporubato. 

1 Seyfried, Biogr. Notizen, p. 13.—‘ In that limited space was 
concentrated the pluck of twenty battalions ’"—Zothen, ch. xviii. 


See also Thayer, iii. 103. 2 Thayer, ii. 236, 
3 Seyfried, p. 17, confirmed by Spohr, Seldstbiog. i. 201. 
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Generally speaking he was extremely courteous 
to the band, though to this rule there were now 
and then exceptions. Though so easily made 
angry, his pains as a teacher must have been 
great. ‘Unnaturally patient,’ says one pupil,* 
‘he would have a passage repeated a dozen 
times till it was to his mind’; ‘infinitely strict 
in the smallest detail,’ says another,® ‘ until the 
right rendering was obtained.’ ‘Comparatively 
careless ® as to the right notes being played, 
but angry at once at any failure in expression 
or nuance, or in apprehension of the character 
of the piece ; saying that the first might be an 
accident, but that the other showed want of 
knowledge, or feeling, or attention.” What 
his practice was as to remuneration does not 
appear, but it is certain that in some cases he 
would accept no pay from his pupils. 

His simplicity and absence of mind were 
now and then oddly shown. He could not be 
brought to understand why his standing in his 
nightshirt at the open window should attract 
notice, and asked with perfect simplicity ‘ what 
those d—d boys were hooting at.’’ At Pen- 
zing in 1823 he shaved at his window in full 
view, and when the people collected to see 
him, changed his lodging rather than forsake 
the practice. Like Newton he was uncon- 
scious that he had not dined, and urged on the 
waiter payment for a meal which he had neither 
ordered nor eaten. He forgot that he was the 
owner of a horse until recalled to the fact by a 
long bill for its keep. In 1825 or 1826 he was 
found by two visitors with nothing on but his 
shirt, beating time and writing notes on the 
wall of his room in the Schwarzspanierhaus.° 
In fact he was not made for practical life ; 
never could play at cards or dance, dropped 
everything that he took into his hands, and 
overthrew the ink into the piano. He cut him- 
self horribly in shaving. ‘A _ disorderly 
creature ’ (ein unordentlicher Mensch) was his 
own description, and ‘ ein konfuser Kerl’ that 
of his doctor,'® who wisely added the saving 
clause ‘though he may still be thé greatest 
genius in the world.’ His ordinary hand- 
writing was terrible, and supplied him with 
many a joke. ‘ Yesterday I took a letter my- 
self to the post-office, and was asked where it 
was meant to goto. From which I see that my 
writing is as often misunderstood as I am my- 
self.’ “+ It was the same twenty years before— 
‘this cursed writing that I cannot alter.’ * 


Much of his difficulty probably arose from want 


of pens, which he often begs from Zmeskall and 
Breuning for some of his MSS.!* are as clear 


$ Ries, p. 94. 

5 Countess Gallenberg, in Thayer, ii. 171-2; Krehbiel, i. 322. 

6 Ries, p. 94. 

7 Moscheles, Leben, i. 17. 

8 Breuning, p 44. 

9 B. dep. by his Cont. Eng. trans. pp. 306-7. 

10 Thayer, ii. 340. 

1 Letter to Zmeskall, Oct. 9, 1813 (Thayer iii. 255). 

12 Letter to Simrock, Aug. 2, 1794. 

13 For instance a MS. of the B flat Concerto, formerly in possession 
of Mr. Powell. See also facsimile of canon ‘ Kurz ist der Schmerz’ 
in Spohr’s Selbsthog. 
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and flowing as those of Mozart, and there is a 
truly noble character in the writing of some of 
his letters, e.g. that to Mr. Broadwood (see 
p. 295), of which we give the signature. 
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rich, nommé Liederlich.’ Sometimes such 
names bite deeply : his brother Johann is the 
‘ Braineater,’ ‘ Pseudo-brother,’ or ‘ Asinus,’ 
and Caspar’s widow the ‘ Queen of Night.’ 


Notwithstanding his illegible hand, Beet- 
hoven was a considerable letter-writer. The 
two collections published by Nohl contain 721, 
and these are probably not more than half of 
those he wrote. Not a large number when 
compared with those of Mendelssohn or even 
Mozart—both of whom died so early—but 
large under all the circumstances. ‘ Good 
letters ’ they cannot be called. They contain 
no descriptions or graces of style; they are 
often clumsy and incorrect. But they are also 
often eminently interesting from being so brim- 
ful of the writer’s personality. They are all 
concerned with himself, his wants and wishes, 
his joys and sorrows; sometimes when they 
speak of his deafness or his ill-health, or confess 
his faults and appeal to the affections of his 
correspondent, they overflow with feeling and 
rise into an affecting eloquence, but always to 
the point. Of these, the letters to Wegeler and 
Eleonore von Breuning, and that to his brothers 
(called his ‘ Will’), are fine specimens. Many of 
those addressed to his nephew are inexpressibly 
touching. But his letters are often very short. 
Partly perhaps from his deafness, and partly 
from some idiosyncrasy, he would often write 
a note where a verbal question would seem to 
have been more convenient. One constant 
characteristic is the fun they contain. Swift 
or Shakespeare himself never made worse puns 
with more pleasure, or devised queerer spelling ” 
or more miserable rhymes, or bestowed more 
nicknames on his friends. He lived in a world 
of nicknames and jokes. His cook was ‘ Frau 
Schnapps, my fast-sailing noble frigate ’*; 
Krumpholz is ‘my fool’; he himself is ‘ the 
Generalissimus,’ Haslinger ‘the Adjutant,’ 
Schindler ‘the Samothracian’ and ‘ Papageno’ ; 
Schuppanzigh is ‘ Falstaff’; Bernard, ‘ Ber- 
nardus non Sanctus’; Linke is ‘ Liebe linke 
und rechte ’; Leidesdorf is ‘ Dorf des Leides ’ ; 
Hoffmann is adjured to be ‘ kein Héfmann,’ 
Kuhlau is ‘ Kiihl nicht lau,’ and so on. Nor 
are they always comme il faut, as when he 
addresses Holz as ‘lieber Holz vom Kreuze 
Christi,’ or apostrophises ‘ Monsieur Friede- 

1 Thayer’s vols. contain many not before published. See also 
Dr. A. C. Kalischer’s Neue Beethovenbriefe. 


2 See Nos, 298, 302 of Nohl’s Briefe. 
8 Sch. ii. 51. 


No one is spared. A canon to Count Moritz 
Lichnowsky runs ‘ Bester Herr Graf, du bist 
ein Schaf.’ Fitzli Putzli was a name by which 
he spoke of Prince Lobkowitz.4 The anecdote 
about his brother just mentioned is a case in 
point.® Johann, who lived on his own property, 
called on him on one jour de féte, and left his 
card ‘Johann van Beethoven, Gutsbesitzer ’ 
(land proprietor), which Beethoven immedi- 
ately returned after writing on the back ‘ L. van 
Beethoven, Hirnbesitzer’ (brain proprietor). 
This fondness for joking pervaded his talk 
also; he liked a home-thrust, and delivered 
it with a loud roar of laughter. To tell the 
truth he was fond of horse-play, and that not 
always in good taste. The stories—some of 
them told by himself—of his throwing books, 
plates, eggs, at the servants; of his pouring 
the dish of stew over the head of the waiter 
who had served him wrongly ; of the wisp of 
goat’s beard sent to the lady who asked him 
for a lock of his hair—are all instances of it.’ 
No one had a sharper eye or ear for a joke 
when it told on another. He was never tired 
of retailing the delicious story of Simon the 
Bohemian tenor who in singing the sentence 
‘ Auf was Art Elende ’ transformed itinto‘ Au! 
fwa! Sartellen Thee!’® But it must be 
confessed that his ear and his enjoyment were 
less keen when the joke was against himself. 
At Berlin in 1796 he interrupted Himmel in the 
middle of an improvisation to ask when he 
was going to begin in earnest. But when 
Himmel, months afterwards, wrote to him that 
the latest invention in Berlin was a lantern for 
the blind, Beethoven not only with character- 
istic simplicity did not see the joke, but when 
it was pointed out to him he was furious, and 
would have nothing more to do with his 
correspondent. 

The simplicity which lay at the root of so 
many of his characteristic traits, while it gave 
an extraordinary force and freshness to much 
that he did and said, must often have been very 
inconvenient to those who had intercourse with 
him. One of his most serious quarrels arose 

4 Thayer, iii. 239 and 245. 5 Schindler (1st ed.), 121. 

6 ‘In the art of laughing he was a virtuoso of the first. order.’ 


Nohl, Cont. p. 54, 
7 Sch. ii. 189. 8 Thayer, ii. 227. 
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from his divulging the name of a very old and 
intimate friend who had cautioned him privately 
against one of his brothers. He could see no 
reason for secrecy ; butit is easy to imagine the 
embarrassment which such disregard of the 


ordinary rules of life must have caused. Roch-. 


litz describes the impression he received from 
him as that of a very able man reared on a 
desert island, and suddenly brought fresh into 
the world. One little trait from Breuning’s 
recollections exemplifies this—that after walk- 
ing in the rain he would enter the living room of 
the house and at once shake the water from his 
hat all over the furniture, regardless, or rather 
quite unaware, of the damage he was doing. 
His ways of eating in his later years became 
quite unbearable. 

One fruitful source of difficulty in practical 
life was his lodgings. His changes of residence 
were innumerable during the first year-or two of 
his life in Vienna ; it is impossible to disentangle 
them. Shortly after his arrival the Lichnow- 
skys took him into their house, and there for 
some years he had nominally a pied a terre ; but 
with all the indulgence of the Prince and Prin- 
cess the restraint of being forced to dress for 
dinner, of attending to definite hours and de- 
finite rules, was too much for him, and he 
appears very soon to have taken a lodging of his 
own in the town, which lodging he was con- 
stantly changing. In 1803, when an opera was 
contemplated, he had free quarters at the 
theatre, which came to an end when the house 
changed hands early in 1804. A few months 
later and he was again lodged in the theatre 
free. At Baron Pasqualati’s house on the ram- 
parts he had rooms—with a beautiful look-out + 
—which were usually kept for him, where he 
would take refuge when composing, and be 
denied to every one. But even with this he 
had separate and fresh quarters nearly every 
winter.” In summer he hated the city, and 
usually followed the Vienna custom of leaving 
the hot streets for the delicious wooded en- 
virons of Hetzendorf, Heiligenstadt or Débling, 
at that time little villages absolutely in the 
country, or for Médling or Baden, farther off. 
To this he ‘ looked forward with the delight of a 
child. ... No man on earth loves the country 
more than I do.’ At Teplitz in 1812 daybreak 
finds him already walking in the woods still 
bathed in the night mists.2 Neate never met 
any one who so delighted in Nature or so 
thoroughly enjoyed flowers or clouds or any 
other natural object.4 ‘ Woods, trees and rocks 
give the response which man requires.’ ‘ Every 
tree seems to say Holy, Holy.’*® Here, as 
already remarked, he was out of doors for hours 
together, wandering in the woods, or sitting in 

1 Thayer, ii. 258. 

2 See the list for 1822, 1823 sae Eee in Breuning, pp. 43-5 

3 Thayer, iii. 213. 4 Thid. 342; Krehbiel, ii. 193. 


we Letters to Mme. von Drossdick, Brisfe No. 61, and to Hauschka, 
- 210; also to Archd. Rudolph, May 27, 1813. Nohl, Leden, ii. 
73, 
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the fork of a favourite lime-tree in the Schén- 
brunn gardens ® sketch-book in hand ; here his 
inspiration flowed, and in such circumstances 
the ‘ Mount of Olives,’ ‘ Fidelio,’ the ‘ Eroica 
Symphony,’ and the majority of his great works 
were sketched, and resketched, and erased and 
rewritten, and by slow degrees brought far on 
to perfection. 

His difficulties with his lodgings are not hard 
to understand ; sometimes he quarrelled with 
them because the sun did not shine into the 
rooms, and he loved the light ; sometimes the 
landlord interfered. Like other men of genius 
whose appearance would seem to belie the fact, 
Beethoven was extremely fond of washing.’ 
He would pour water backwards and forwards 
over his hands for a long time together, and if 
at such times a musical thought struck him 
and he became absorbed, he would go on until 
the whole floor was swimming, and the water 
had found its way through the ceiling into the 
room beneath. On one occasion he abandoned 
a lodging, for which he had paid heavily in 
advance, because his landlord, Baron Pronay, 
insisted on taking off his hat to him whenever 
they met. One of the most momentous of his 
changes was in 1804. After he was turhed out 
of his lodgings at the theatre, Beethoven and 
Stephen Breuning inhabited two sets of rooms 
in a building called ‘Das rothe Haus.’ As each 
set was large enough for two, Beethoven soon 
moved into Breuning’s rooms, but neglected to 
give the necessary notice to the landlord, and 
thus after a time found that he had both lodg- 
ings on his hands at once. The result was a 
violent quarrel, which drove Beethoven off to 
Baden, and estranged the two friends for a time. 
We have Beethoven’s version of the affair in 
two letters to Ries—July,® and July 24, 1804— 
angry, implacable letters, but throwing strong 
light on his character and circumstances, show- 
ing that it was not the loss of the money that 
provoked him, but an imputation of meanness ; 
showing further that here, as so often elsewhere, 
his brother was his evil genius ; and containing 
other highly interesting personal traits. 

Besides the difficulties of the apartments 
there were those with servants. A man whose 
principles were so severe as to make him say of 
a servant who had told a falsehood that she was 
not pure at heart, and therefore could not make 
good soup®; who punished his cook for the 
staleness of the eggs by throwing the whole 
batch at her one by one; and who distrusted 
the expenditure of every halfpenny, must have 
had much to contend with in his kitchen. The 
books give full details on this subject, which © 
need not be repeated, and, indeed, are more un- 
pleasant to contemplate than many other draw- 
backs and distresses of the life of this great man. 


: Thayer, ii. 278. 
7 In a letter to Countess Erdédy accepting an invitation he 


stipulates for ‘ a little bath room. 
8 Briefe, No. 37. 8 See Nohl, Leben, iii. 841. 
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In the earlier part of his career money was 
no object to him, and he speaks as if his purse 
were always open to his friends.! But after 
the charge of his nephew was thrust upon his 
hands a great change in this, as in other re- 
spects, came over him. After 1813 complaints 
of want of money abound in his letters, and he 
resorted to all possible means of obtaining it. 
The sum which he had been enabled to invest 
after the congress he considered as put by for 
his nephew, and therefore not to be touched, 
and he succeeded in maintaining it till his death. 

It is hard to arrive at any certain conclusion 
on the nature and progress of Beethoven’s deaf- 
ness, owing to the vagueness of the information. 
Difficulty of hearing appears first to have shown 
itself about 1798 in singing and buzzing in his 
ears, loss of power to distinguish words, though 
he could hear the tones of voice, and great dis- 
like to sudden loud noise. It was even then 
a subject of the greatest pain to his sensitive 
nature ?; like Byron with his club-foot he lived 
in morbid dread of his infirmity being observed, 
a temper which naturally often kept him silent ; 
and when a few years later ° he found himself 
unable to hear the pipe of a peasant playing at 
a short distance in the open air, it threw him 
into the deepest melancholy, and evoked the 
well-known letter to his brothers in 1802, which 
goes by the name of his Will.. Still, many of 
the anecdotes of his behaviour in society show 
that during the early years of the century his 
deafness was but partial; and Ries, intimate 
as he was with his master, admits that he did 
not know it till told* by S. Breuning. A few 
facts may be mentioned bearing on the progress 
of the malady. In 1805 he was able to judge 
severely of the nuances in the rehearsal of his 
opera. In 1807, 1809, 1813 he conducted per- 
formances of hisown works. In 1814 he played 
his B flat trio—his last appearance in public in 
concerted music. From 1816 to 1818 he used 
anear trumpet.® At the opening of the Joseph- 
stadt Theatre in 1822, he conducted the per- 
formance—nearly to ruin it is true, but at the 
same time he was able to detect that the 
soprano was not singing in time, and to give her 
the nécessary advice. A subsequent attempt 
(in Nov. 1822) to conduct ‘ Fidelio’ led to his 
having to quit the orchestra, when his mortifi- 
cation was so great that Schindler treats the 
occurrence as an epoch in his life.? At this 
time the hearing of the right ear was almost 
completely gone ; what he did hear amongst 
other things a musical box ® playing the trio in 
‘ Fidelio’ and Cherubini’s overture to ‘ Medea ’ 
—was with the left ear only. After this he 
conducted no more, though he stood in the 
orchestra at. the. performance of the choral 


1 Letter to Wegeler, June 29, 1801. 2 Thid. 

3 Letters to Amenda (1801) ; Wegeler, June 29, ax 16 (1801). 
Ries, p. 98. 4 Ries, p. 98. 

5 See Spohr’s account of a performance of the iaatorte trio 
in‘D.’ Selbstbiog. p. 203, 

6 Schindler, ii. 170. 


7 Ibid, 11. 8 Ibid. 9. 
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symphony, and had to be turned round that he 
might see the applause which his music was 
evoking.® From this to the end all communica- 
tion with him was mostly carried on by writing, 
for which purpose he always had a book of 
rough paper, with a stout pencil, at hand. 

The connexion between this cruel malady 


-and the low tone of his general health was closer 


than is generally supposed. The post-mortem 
examination showed that the liver was shrunk 
to half its proper size, and was hard and tough 
like leather, with numerous nodules the size of 
a bean woven into its texture and appearing on 
its surface. There were also marks of ulcera- 
tion of the pharynx, about the tonsils and 
Kustachian tubes. The arteries of the ears 
were atheromatous, and the auditory nerves— 
especially that of the right ear—-were degener- 
ated and to all appearance paralysed. The 
whole of these appearances are most probably 
the result of syphilitic affections at an early 
period of his life.1? The pains in the head, indi- 
gestion, colic and jaundice, of which he fre- 
quently complains, and the deep depression 
which gives the key to so many of his letters, 
would all follow naturally from the chronic 
inflammation and atrophy implied by the state 
of the liver, and the digestive derangements to 
which it would give rise, aggravated by the 
careless way in which he lived, and by the bad 
food, hastily devoured, at irregular intervals, 
in which he too often indulged. . His splendid 
constitution and his extreme fondness for the’ 
open air must have been of great assistance to 
him. How thoroughly he enjoyed the country 
we have already seen, for, like Mendelssohn, he 
was a great walker, and in Vienna no day, 
however busy or however wet, passed without 
its ‘ constitutional ’—a walk, or rather run, 
twice round the ramparts, a part of the city 
long since obliterated; or farther into the 
environs. 

Beethoven was an early riser, and from the 
time he left his bed till dinner—which in those 
days was taken at, or shortly after, noon—the 
day was devoted to completing at the piano and 
writing down the compositions which he had 
previously conceived and elaborated in his 


sketch-books, or in his head. At such times 


the noise which he made playing and roaring 
was something tremendous. He hated inter- 
ruption while at work,!! and would do and say 
the most horribly rude things if disturbed. 


‘Dinner—when he remembered it—he took 


sometimes in his own room, sometimes at an 


8 In music he seemed to hear by a kind of feeling or instinct. 
During a rehearsal of one of the last quartets he made a movement 
showing that something was wrong, and on inquiry it turned out 
that Holz, playing 2nd violin, had bowed a passage wrongly. 
Thayer, Krit. Beitrag, 46. 

10 This diagnosis, which I owe to the kindness of my friend Dr. 
Lauder Brunton, is confirmed by the existence of two prescriptions, 
of which, since the passage in the text was written, I have been 
told by Mr. Thayer, who heard of them from Dr. Bartolini. (See : 
also Krehbiel, iii. 308.) 

1 ' ‘Im Feuer der Hingebung ¢ ganz e meinem Werke,’ 
lii. 465, 


Thayer, 
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eating-house, latterly at the house of his friends 
the Breunings ; and no sooner was this over 
than he started on his walk. He was fond of 
making appointments to meet on the glacis. 
The evening was spent at the theatre or in 
society. He went nowhere without his sketch- 
books,! and indeed these seem to distinguish 
him from other composers almost as much as 
his music does. They are perhaps the most 
remarkable relic that any artist or literary man 
has left behind him. They afford us the most 
precious insight into Beethoven’s method of 
composition. They not only show—what we 
know from his own admission—that he was in 
the habit of working at three, and even four, 
things at once,? but without them we should 
never realise how extremely slow and tentative 
he was in composing. He even sketched his 
most comical effusions. Audacious and im- 
passioned beyond every one in extemporising, 
the moment he takes his pen in hand he becomes 
the mosvu cautious and hesitating of men.‘ It 
would almost seem as if this great genius never 
saw his work as a whole until it actually ap- 
proached completion. It grew like a plant or 
tree, and one thing produced another.® There 
was nothing sudden or electric about it, all was 
gradual and organic, as slow as a work of 
nature and as permanent. One is prompted to 
believe, not that he had the idea first and then 
expressed it, but that it often came in the pro- 
cess of finding the expression. There is hardly 
a bar in his music of which it may not be said 
with confidence that it has been rewritten a 
dozen times. Of the air ‘O Hoffnung’ in 
‘ Fidelio’ the sketch-books show eighteen at- 
tempts, and of the concluding chorus ten. Of 
many of the brightest gems of the opera, says 
Thayer, the first ideas are so trivial that it 
would be impossible to admit that they were 
Beethoven’s if they were not in his own hand- 
writing. And so it is with all his works. It is 
quite astonishing to find the length of time 
during which some of his best-known instru- 
mental melodies remained in his thoughts till 
they were finally used, or the crude vague 
commonplace shape in which they were first 
written down. And yet this repeated elabora- 
tion does not injure the thoughts. Beethoven 
did not ‘ add and alter many times, till all was 
ripe or rotten.” On the contrary, the more 
they are elaborated the more fresh and spon- 
taneous do they become. 

1 Tn allusion to his sketch-books he quoted Schiller, ‘ Nicht ohne 
meine Fahne darf ich kommen,’ Seyfried, App. 20. 

2 Letter to Wegeler, June 1801. ‘I cannot nail my mind to one 
subject of contemplation, and it is by nourishing two trains of ideas 
that I can bring one into order.’ Walter Scott's Life, vii. 179. 

3 See Nohl, iii. 872. 

4 In keeping with this is the strange contrast, already noticed, 
between his frequent use of the pedal when extemporising and his 
economy of it in print. 

5 Thus the 3-bar rhythm of the scherzo of the Ninth Symphony 
gradually came as he wrote and rewrote a fugue subject apparently 
destined for a very different work. Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 158. 

6 Mendelssohn used to show a correction of a passage by Beet- 
hoven, in which the latter had pasted alteration after alteration, 
up to 13 in number. Mendelssohn had separated them, and in the 


13th the composer had returned to the original version. Described 
in a letter written to Sir George Grove by Mrs. Arthur Somervell. 
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To quote a few instances out of many. The 
theme of the andante in the C minor symphony, 
completed in 1808, is first found in a sketch- 
book of the year 1800, mixed with memoranda 
for the 6 quartets, and in the following form’: 


Here are the first bars of the first sketch of 
the slow movement of the pianoforte concerto 
in E flat, op. 73,° 


& = 


Another is the first subject of the allegro in 
the sonata op. 106. It first appears thus ® : 


and finally, after several pages more of writing 
and rewriting, it assumes its present incisive 
and spontaneous shape. 

Once again here is the fresh, impulsive sketch 
of the finale of the ‘ Waldstein ’ sonata, op. 53, 
as first written down : 


In these books every thought that occurred 
to him was written down at the moment! ; he 
even kept one by his bedside for use in the 
night. Abroad or at home it was all the same; 
only out of doors he made his notes in pencil, 
and inked them over on his return to the house. 


7 First given by Thayer. Chron. Verzeichniss, No. 140. 

8 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 256. 

9 Ibid. pp. 123-4, 

10 Though this habit of at once entering his ideas seems to have 
existed from a very early age (see letter to Archduke Rudolph, July 
23, 1815), yet in one of the sketch-books of 1810 we find an injunction 
‘to accustom oneself at once to put the whole of the parts as they 
come into one’s head.’ 

11 Breuning, p. 98. 
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It is as if he had no reliance whatever on his 
memory. He began the practice as a boy and 
maintained it to the last. In the sale catalogue 
of his effects more than fifty of such books are 
included. Many of them have been parted and 
dispersed, but some remain intact. They are 
usually of large coarse music paper, oblong, 200 
or even more pages, 16 staves to the page, and 
are covered from beginning to end, often over 
the margin as well, with close crowded writing.* 
There is something very affecting in the sight of 
these books,” and in being thus brought so close 
to this mighty genius and made to realise the 
incessant toil and pains which he bestowed on 
all his works, small and great. In this he 
agreed with Goethe, who says, apropos of his 
Ballad, ‘Whole years of reflection are com- 
prised in it, and I made three or four thek 
before I could bring it to its present shape.’ 4 
The sketch-books also show how immense was 
the quantity of his ideas. ‘ Had he,’ says 
Nottebohm,® ‘ carried out all the symphonies 
which are begun in these books we should have 
at least fifty.’ 

But when, after all this care and hesitation, 
the works were actually completed, nothing 
external made him change them.® No con- 
venience of singers or players weighed for a 
moment against the integrity of his finished 
composition. When Sontag and Unger pro- 
tested against the unsingable passages in the 
ninth symphony, and besought him to bring 
them within the compass of their voices, ‘ Nein, 
und immer nein,’ was the dry answer.’ When 
Kraft, the violoncellist in the Schuppanzigh 
Quartet, complained that a passage ‘ did not lie 
within his hand,’ the answer was ‘ it must lie’ 
—‘ muss liegen.’ § 

A man to whom his art was so emphatically 
the business of his life, and who was so insati- 
able in his standard of perfection, must have 
been always advancing. To him more than to 
any other musician may be applied Goethe’s 
words on Schiller: ‘ Every week he altered and 
grew more complete, and every time I saw him 
he appeared to me to have advanced since the 
last in knowledge, learning and judgment.’ ® 
It is no wonder then that he did not care for his 
early works, and would sometimes even have 
destroyed ‘ Adelaide,’ ?° the septet and others 
of his youthful pieces, if he could. Towards 
the end of his life he heard a friend practising 


a he carried out of doors were half the size (Nottebohm, 
Dp 4). 

2 There are some in the MS. department of the British Museum. 

3 Jahn remarks (Ges. Aufs. 297) that for little occasional pieces 
like the ‘ Hochzeitslied ’ (1819), for Gian. Rio, the Italian Cantata 
for Malfatti (1816) and an Abschiedsgesang (1816) for a friend 
(Tuscher), there are many sketches, as many as for great works. 
These are Pope’s ‘ patient touches of unwearied 

4 Conversations with Eckermann, Oxenford’s translation, 112. 
Sometimes the most characteristic are put in, in the course of 
writing—the pauses and statement, for instance, ot Ae subject in 
the C minor symphony. 

6 It is rare to find. 
Mar. 4, 1809. 
- 8 Thayer, ii. 53; Saris z 239. 

2 Eckermann, Jan. 18, 

10 Letter to Mathison, Ace 4, 1800. 
and 186 ; also iii. 3 


VOL. I 


Z.B. pp. 
Bee, however, pocwoien 8 mee to B. & H., 
7 Schindler, Ist ed. p. 154. 


Czerny, in Thayer, ii. 99 | 
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his thirty-two variations 4 in C minor. After 
listening for some time he said, ‘ Whose is that?’ 
* Yours,’ was the answer. ‘Mine? That piece 
of folly mine ?’ was his retort; ‘Oh, Beethoven, 
what an ass you were in those days!’ A good 
deal of this may have been momentary caprice ; 
but making all allowance, one can imagine his 
feelings at the close of his life on receiving 
a commission from an English amateur for 
a ‘Symphony in the style of his second or of 
his septet,’ or on reading the contemporary 
effusions on the Eroica and C minor symphonies, 
in which his honest and well-meaning though 
short-sighted critics  entreated him to turn to 
the clearness and conciseness of his early works. 

Hardly less characteristic than the sketch- 
books are his diaries or journals, in which the 
most passionate and personal reflections, re- 
solutions, prayers, aspirations, complaints are 
mixed up with memoranda of expenses and 
household matters, notes about his music, rules 
for his conduct, quotations from books and 
every other conceivable kind of entry. These 
books have been torn up and dispersed as auto- 
graphs ; but a copy of one extending from 1812 
to 1818 fortunately exists, and has been edited 
with copious notes and elucidations by Nohl, 
the whole throwing great light on that un- 
fortunate period of his life. A ray of light is 
also occasionally to be gained from the con- 
versation-books already mentioned, 136) of 
which have been preserved, though, as Beet- 
hoven’s answers were usually spoken, this 
source is necessarily imperfect. 

If now we ask what correspondence there is 
between the traits and characteristics thus im- 
perfectly sketched and Beethoven’s music, it 
must be confessed that the question is a diffi- 
cult one to answer. In one point alone the 
parallel is obvious — namely, the humour, 
which is equally salient in both. In the finales 
of the seventh and eighth symphonies there are 
passages which are the exact counterparts of 
the rough jokes and horse-play of which we have 
already seen some instances. In these we 
almost hear his loud laugh. The scherzo of 
symphony No. 2, where the F# chord is so 
suddenly taken and so forcibly held, might 
almost be a picture of the unfortunate Kellner 
forced to stand still while the dish of stew was 
poured over his head. The bassoons in the 
opening and closing movements of No. 8 are in- 
imitably humorous ; and so on in many other 
instances which will occur to every one. But 
when we leave humour and go to other points, 
where in the life shall we look for the grand- 
eur and beauty which distinguish the music ? 
Neither in letters nor anecdotes do we find any- 
thing answering to the serene beauty of the slow 
movements (No. 2, No. 4, No. 9), or the mystic 


11 Thayer, ii, 324; Krehbiel, ii. 76. 

12 See the quotations in Thayer, ii. 275. 

13 See Kalischer, Die Beethoven- Autographe der Konigl. Bibl. 2 
Berlin, in the Monatsheft fiir mus. Geschichte, No. 5 (1896). 
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tone of such passages as those of the horns at 
the end of the trio of the Eroica, or of certain 
phrases in the finale of the ‘Choral Fantasia ’ 
and of the choral symphony, which lift one 
so strangely out of time into eternity. These 
must represent a state of mental absorption 
when all heaven! was before his eyes, and in 
which he retired within himself far beyond the 
reach of outward things, save his own divine 
power of expression. 

Equally difficult is it to see anything in Beet- 
hoven’s life answering to the sustained nobility 
and dignity of his first movements, or of such 
a piece as the ‘ Overture to Leonora, No. 3.’ 
And then if we come to the most individual 
and characteristic part of all Beethoven’s 
artistic self, the process by which his music was 
built up—the extraordinary caution which 
actuated him throughout, the hesitation, the 
delays, the incessant modification of his 
thoughts, the rejection of the first impressions 
—of the second—of the third—in favour of 
something only gradually attained to, the 
entire subordination of his own peculiarities to 
the constant thought of his audience, and of 
what would endure rather than what pleased 
him at first—to all this there is surely nothing 
at all corresponding in his life, where his habit 
was emphatically a word and a blow. The 
fact is that, like ail musicians, only in a greater 
degree than any other, in speech Beethoven 
was dumb, and often had no words for his 
deepest,and most characteristic feelings. The 
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| before he left Bonn. 
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His position at Bonn as organist and pianist 
to the Emperor’s brother, his friendship with 
Count Waldstein, who was closely related to 
some of the best families in Vienna, his ‘ Van,’ 
and his connexion with Haydn, were all circum- 
stances sure to secure him good introductions. 


|The moment was a favourable one, as, since 


Mozart’s death a twelvemonth before, there 
had been no player to take his place ; and it 
was as a player that Beethoven was first known. 
It is pleasant to know that his show-piece, with 
which he took the Vienna connoisseurs by 


storm, was his variations on ‘ Venni Amore,’ 


which we have already mentioned as composed 
Public concerts in our 
sense of the word there were few, but a player 
had every opportunity at the musical parties of 
the nobility, who maintained large orchestras 


_ of the best quality, and whose music-meetings 


differed from public concerts chiefly in the fact 
that the audience were better educated and 
were all invited guests. Prince Lichnowsky 
and Baron van Swieten appear to have been the 
first to secure Beethoven, the former for his 
regular Friday morning chamber performances, 
the latter for soirées, when he had either ‘ to 
bring his night-cap in his pocket’ or else to 


_ stay after the other guests had gone, and send 


his host to bed with half a dozen of Bach’s 
fugues as an Abendsegen. The acquaintance 
with the former probably began shortly after 
Beethoven’s arrival; and after a twelvemonth 


_ of unpleasant experience in the Vienna lodgings 


musician has less connexion with the outside © 


world than any other artist, and has to turn 
inward and seek his art in the deepest recesses 
of his being only.” This must naturally make 
him less disposed to communicate with others 
by the ordinary channels of speech and action, 
and will account for much of the irritability and 
uncertainty which often characterise his deal- 
ings with his fellow-men. But the feelings are 
there, and if we look closely enough into the 


| his house. 


the Prince induced him to accept apartments in 
His wife was a Princess of Thun, 


_ famous for her beauty and her goodness; he 


| Vienna. 


himself had been a pupil of Mozart ; and both 
were known as the best amateur musicians of 
Beethoven was poor enough to’ be 


_ tempted by such hospitality, but it was an 
_absurd arrangement, and he very soon in- 


life we shall be able to detect their existence | 


often where we least expect it. In Beethoven, 
for example, what was his treatment of his 


fringed it by disregarding the Prince’s hours, 
often dining at the Gasthof, having a lodging 
of his own elsewhere, and by other acts of in- 
dependence. Here, however, he was frequently 


_heard, and thus became rapidly known in the 


nephew—the strong devotion which seized him | 


directly after his brother’s death, and drove 
him to sacrifice the habits of a lifetime; his 
inexhaustible forgiveness, his yearning tender- 
ness—what are these, if properly interpreted, 
but a dumb way of expressing that noble temper 
which, when uttered in his own natural musical 
language, helps to make the first movement 
of the Eroica so lofty, so dignified and so 
impressive ? 


CHRONICLE OF LATER LIFE 


We must now return to the chronicle of the 
events of Beethoven’s life. 


1 While writing the ‘ Hallelujah ’ chorus of the ‘ Messiah,’ Handel 
did think ‘I did see all Heaven before me, and the great God Him- 
self ’ (Anecdotes of Music). 

2 Goethe, Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, Bk. ii. chap. 9. 


most musical circles, and Ries’s anecdotes show 
(after making allowance for the inaccuracy of 
a man who writes thirty years after.the events) 


_ how widely he was invited, how completely at 


his ease he was, and how entirely his eccentrici- 
ties were condoned for the sake of his playing 
and his great qualities. Not that we are to 
suppose that Beethoven gave undue time to 
society. He was too hard a worker for that. 
His lessons with Haydn and Albrechtsberger 
(from the latter he had three a week) were alone 
enough to occupy a great deal of time, and his 
own studies in counterpoint exist to show that 
he did not confine himself to the mere tasks 
that were set him. Moreover, his lessons with 
Albrechtsberger contain sketches for various 
compositions, such as ‘ Adelaide,’ a part of one 


n ‘ 


1795— 


of the trios (op. 1), and a symphony in C,} all 
showing how eager he was to be something 
more than a mere player or even a splendid 
improviser. These sketches afford an early 
instance of his habit of working at several com- 
positions at one and the same time. The date 
of one of them, about Feb. 1795, seems to 
imply either that the story—grounded on 
Ries’s statement—that the trios were in MS. 
for many months? before they were printed, is 
inaccurate, or, more probably, that Beethoven 
rewrote one of the movements very shortly 
before delivering the work to the publisher, 
which he did on May 19. In this case it would 
show the wisdom of the plan which he adopted 
with most of his early works,® of keeping them 
in MS. for some time and playing them fre- 
quently, so as to test their quality and their 


effect on the hearers, a practice very consistent | 


with his habitual caution and fastidiousness 
in relation to his music. At any rate the trios 
were presented first to the subscribers, by July 
1795, and then, on Oct. 21, to the public. They 
were shortly followed by a work of equal im- 
portance, the first three pianoforte sonatas,’ 
which were first played by their author at one 
of the Prince’s Fridays in presence of Haydn, 
and published on the 9th of the following 
March as op. 2, dedicated to him. He had not 
then written a string quartet, and at this con- 
cert Count Appony ° proposed to Beethoven to 
compose one, offering him his own terms, and 
refusing to make any conditions beyond the 
single one that the quartet should be written— 
a pleasant testimony to the enthusiasm excited 
by the new sonatas, and to the generosity of an 
Austrian nobleman. In addition to the trios 
and sonatas, the publications of his three first 
years in Vienna include the 12 variations on 
‘Se vuol ballare’® (July 1793); the 13 on 
‘Es war einmal’ (early in 1794); the 8 for 
four hands on Count Waldstein’s theme (1794) ; 
and $ for piano solo on ‘ Quant’ é pit: bello’? 
(Dec. 30, 1795). The compositions include a 
trio for oboes and corno Inglese (op. 87), which 
remained unpublished till 1806; a rondo in G 
for pianoforte and violin,’ which he sent to 
Eleonore von Breuning, and which remained 
unpublished till 1808; the concerto in B flat 
(op. 19) for piano and orchestra, which is 
earlier than the one in C (op. 15); igi 


» 1 See Nottebohm’s Z.B. pp. 228-9. 

2 Haydn left Vienna for London on Jan. 19, 1794, and did not 
return till’ Sept. 1795, when the trios had been printed and in the 
subscribers’ hands for some weeks. If he therefore advised Beet- 
hoven not to publish the third it must have been before he left 
Vienna. Ries’s statement is so explicit that the alternative 
suggested in the text seems the only escape from the difficulty. It 
appears to have been Haydn’s intention to take Beethoven with him 
to London on his second journey (see Pohl’s Haydn in London, 
p. 260), but nothing came of it. 

8 He maintained this plan till 1812, when he informs Varenna 
that he never publishes until a year after composition.’ Letter, 
Feb. 8, 1812. 

4 In’ the Adagio of No, 1 the corresponding movement in No, 3 
of the early piano quartets is partially adopted—a rare thing with 
Beethoven. 

5 Wegeler, p. 29. 

: Seo interesting letter to E. von Breuning (B.B. No, 4). 

8 Ibid. 102. 
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* Adelaide ’ and ‘ Opferlied,’ ® both to Matthis- 
son’s words, and ‘ Seufzer eines Ungeliebten,’ !° 
all probably composed in 1795; canon, ‘ Im 
Arm der Liebe,’ an exercise with Albrechts- 
berger ; 12 Minuets and 12 ‘ Deutsche Tanze ’ 
for orchestra,!? composed Noy. 1795. 

On Mar. 29, 1795, Beethoven made his first 


- appearance before the outside public at the 


annual concert in the Burg Theatre, for the 
widows’ fund of the Artists’ Society. He 
played his concerto in C major.’* The piece 
had probably been suggested by Salieri, and 
with it Beethoven began a practice which he 
more than once followed when the work was 
bespoken—of only just finishing the composi- 
tion in time; the rondo was written on the 
afternoon of the last day but one, during a fit 
of colic. At the rehearsal, the piano being half 
a note too flat, Beethoven played in C¢.14 Two 
days after he appeared again at the same 
theatre at a performance for the benefit of 


'Mozart’s widow, playing a concerto of Mozart’s 


between the acts of the ‘ Clemenza di Tito.’ 
Later in the year he assisted another benevolent 
object by writing the above-mentioned minuets 
and ‘Deutsche Tianze’ for orchestra for the 
ball of the‘ Gesellschaft der bildenden Kunstler’ 
on Nov. 22. He was evidently a favourite 
with the artists, who advertise ‘the master- 
hand of Herr Ludwig van Beethoven,’ while 
they mention Siissmayer—who also contri- 
buted music—without an extra word. These 
dances, after publication, remained in favour 
for two more seasons, which is mentioned as a 
great exception to rule. On Dec. 18 he again 
appeared in public at a concert of Haydn’s in 
the ‘ little Redoutensaal,’ playing a concerto of 
his own—but whether the same as before is not 
stated. The dedication of the sonatas and his 
co-operation at Haydn’s concert allow us to 
hope that any ill-feeling which may have 
arisen had vanished. So closed the year 
1795. Bonn was at this time in the hands of 
the Republican army, and Beethoven’s brother 
the Apotheker was serving as a ‘ pharmacien de 
3°™me classe.’ 

1796 was a year of wandering. Haydn and 
he appeared together at a second concert on 
Jan. 10.16 In the interval Beethoven went 
perhaps to Prague, certainly to Nuremberg."” 
On Feb. 19 he was in Prague again, where he 


composed the Scena’® ‘Ah! perfido’ for 
Madame Duschek, the friend of Mozart. 
9B & H. 233. 10 Ibid. 253. 
11 bid. 256. 12 Tbid. 16, 17. 


13 Thayer, i. 294. See, however, Z.B. pp. 71, 72, and Krehbiel, 
. 222. 

14 Wegeler, p. 36. 
PF, and Horn Sonata (B. dep. by his Cont. p. 193). 
Nottebohm’s doubts, Z.B. p. 67. 

15 Wlassack, Chronik des Hofburgtheater, p. 98. 

16 Hanslick, Concertwesen in Wien, p. 105. 

ul Thayer, ii. 5,6; Krehbiel, i. 192. 

“Une grande sc¢ne mise en musique, par L. v. Beethoven, a 
Pre 1796,’ is Beethoven’s own title (Nottebohm, Beethoveniana, 
p. 1, note). Writing about 1808 he says: ‘The Aria is in the 
dramatic style and written for the theatre, and can’t make any 
effect in the concert-room, All its meaning is lost without a curtain, 
or something of the kind—lost—lost—all to the devil...a 
curtain, or the air will be lost’ (B.B. No. 50). 


B. did the same with Starke in the case of the 
See, however, 
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From thence he travelled to Berlin, played at 
court—amongst other things the two violoncello 
sonatas, op. 5, probably composed for the 
occasion—and received from the king a box of 
louis d’or, which he was proud of showing as 
‘no ordinary box, but one of the kind usually 
presented to ambassadors.’ At Berlin his time 
was passed pleasantly enough with Himmel the 
composer and Prince Louis Ferdinand. He 
went two or three times to the Singakademie,! 
heard the choir sing music by Fasch, and ex- 
temporised to them on themes from those now 
forgotten compositions. In July the court left 
Berlin, and Beethoven probably departed also ; 
but we lose sight of him till Nov. 15, the 
date of a ‘ farewell-song’? addressed to the 
volunteers on their leaving Vienna to take part 
in the universal military movement provoked 
by Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy. The war 
was driving all Germans home, and amongst 
others Beethoven’s old colleagues the two 
Rombergs passed through Vienna from Italy, 
and he played for them at a concert.® 

The publications of 1796 consist of the 3 
piano sonatas, op. 2 (Mar. 9); 12 variations 
on a minuet ad la Vigano* (Feb.), and 6 on 
‘Nel cor pitt non mi sento’® (Mar. 23); 6 
minuets (also in Mar.) for piano, probably 
originally written for orchestra—perhaps the 
result of his success with the Bildende K iinstler.® 
Of the compositions of the year, besides those 
already named, may be mentioned as probable 
the piano sonata in G,’ the second of the two 
small ones (op. 49); and a fragment of an easy 
sonata in C8 for Eleonore von Breuning ; we 
may perhaps also ascribe to the latter part of 
this year the duet sonata (op. 6); 12 variations 
on a Russian dance®; the string quintet 
(op. 4), arranged from an octet for wind instru- 
ments, very probably of his pre-Vienna time. 
The Russian variations were written for the 
Countess Browne, wife of an officer in the 
Russian service, from whom Beethoven received 
the gift of the horse which we have already 
mentioned as affording an instance of Beet- 
hoven’s absence of mind. But the winter 
months must have been occupied by a more 
serious work than variations—the quintet for 
piano and wind (op. 16),!° which Beethoven 
produced at a concert of Schuppanzigh’s on 
Apr. 6, 1797, and which is almost like a chal- 
lenge to Mozart on his own ground, and the not 
less important and far more original pianoforte 
sonata in Ep (op. 7). This great work, ‘ quite 
novel, and wholly peculiar to its author, the 
origin of which can be traced to no previous 
creation, and which proclaimed his originality 
so that it could never afterwards be disputed,’ 

1 Fasch’s Journal, Thayer, ii. 13; Krehbiel, i. 197. 


Zelter (Corr. with Goethe) should not refer to ‘this visit. 
Voss’ 8 tae too, is blank during these very months 
30. 


Strange that 
Mme, von 


2B. & H 3 Thayer, ii. 16; Krehbiel, i. 199, 
4B. & H. 169. 5 Ibid. 168. 6 Ibid, 194, 
7 Nottebohm, Verz. p. 205. 8 B. & H. 159, 8 Ibid. 170. 


10 An unusual combination, which may explain why so fine a 
work remained in MS. till 1801. 
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was published on Oct. 7, 1797, but must have 
been often played before that date. The 
sketches for the three sonatas, op. 10, are 
placed by Nottebohm in this period, with the 
variations on the ‘ Une Fiévre brilante.’ The 
three string trios (op. 9) also probably occupied 
him during some part of the year. The 
serenade trio (op. 8), though published in 1797, 
more probably belongs with op. 3 to the Bonn 
date. The variations on ‘ See the conquering 
hero’ for pianoforte and violoncello, dedicated 
to the Princess Lichnowsky, were published 
during this year, and were probably written at 
the time.” 

Vienna was full of patriotism in the spring of 
1797. Haydn’s ‘ Emperor’s Hymn’ had been 
sung in the theatre for the first time on Feb. 12, 
and Beethoven wrote a second military Lied, 
‘Ein grosses deutsches Volk sind wir,’!* to Frie- 
delberg’s words, which is dated Apr. 14, but 
did not prove more successful than his former 
one. In May he writes to Wegeler in terms 
which show that with publications or lessons his 
pecuniary position is improving ; but from that 
time till Oct. 1—the date of an affectionate 
entry in Lenz von Breuning’s album—we hear 
nothing whatever of him. A severe illness has 
to be accounted for,'‘ and this is probably the 
time at which it happened. In November 
occurred the annual ball of the Bildende 
Kiinstler, and his dances were again played for 
the third time; the seven Lindler, ascribed 
to this year, were not improbably written for 
the same ball. His only other publications of 
1797 not yet mentioned are the pianoforte 
rondo in C major, which many years after- 
wards received the opus number 51, and last, 
but not least, ‘ Adelaide.’ Some variations *¢ 
for two oboes and corno Inglese on ‘ La ci 
darem ’ were played on Dec. 23 at a concert for 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, but are still 
in MS. 

The chief event of 1798 is one which was to 
bear fruit later—Beethoven’s introduction to 
Bernadotte, the French ambassador, by whom 
the idea of the Eroica symphony is said ”’ to 
have been first suggested to him. Bernadotte 
was a person of culture, and having R. Kreutzer, 
the violin-player, as a member of his establish- 
ment, may be presumed to have cared for music. 
Beethoven, who professed himself an admirer of 
Bonaparte, frequented the ambassador’s levees; 
and there is ground for believing that they 
were to a certain extent intimate. On Apr. 2 
Beethoven played his piano quintet (op. 16) 
at the concert for the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund.'* The publications of this year show 
that the connexion with the von Brownes, indi- 


11 Thayer, ii. 19; Krehbiel, i. 202, 205. 

iy Schmid, Joseph Haydn und N. Zingarelli, etc. (Vienna, 1847), 
p. 8. 

13 B, & H. 231. 14 Thayer, ii. 18; Krehbiel, i. 201. 

15 B. & H. 198. 

16 Not the trio, op. 87 (Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 31). 

7 oi Schindler, on the statement of Beethoven himself and 
others 18 Thayer, ii, 22. 
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cated by the dedication of the Russian varia- 
tions, was kept up and even strengthened ; the 
3 string trios, op. 9 (published July 21), are 
dedicated to the Count, and the 3 sonatas, 
op. 10 (subscribed July 7, published Sept. 26), 
to the Countess. The third of these sonatas 
forms a landmark in Beethoven’s progress of 
equal significance with op. 7. The letter? 
which he appended to the trios speaks of 
* munificence at once delicate and liberal,’ and 
it is obvious that some extraordinary liberality 
must have occurred to draw forth such an ex- 
pression as ‘ the first Mzcenas of his muse’ in 
reference to any one but Prince Lichnowsky. 
In other respects the letter is interesting. It 
makes music depend less on ‘ the inspiration of 
genius ’ than on ‘ the desire to do one’s utmost,’ 
and implies that the trios were the best music 
he had yet composed. The trio for piano, clari- 
net and violoncello (op. 11), dedicated to the 
mother of Princess Lichnowsky, was published 
on Oct. 3. This is the composition which 
brought Steibelt and Beethoven into collision, 
to the sad discomfiture of the former.” Steibelt 
had shown him studied neglect till they met at 
Count Fries’s, at the first performance of this 
trio, and he then treated him quite de haut en 
bas. A week later they met again, when Stei- 
belt produced a new quintet and extemporised 
on the theme of Beethoven’s finale—an air from 
Weigl’s ‘Amor marinaro.’ Beethoven’s blood 
was now fairly up; taking the violoncello part 
of Steibelt’s quintet, he placed it upside down 
before him, and making a theme out of it, played 
with such effect as to drive Steibelt from the 
room. Possibly this fracas may account for 
Beethoven’s known dissatisfaction with the 
finale. The other publications of 1798 are 
variations : 12 for piano and violoncello on an 
air in the ‘ Zauberfléte,’ afterwards numbered 
as op. 66; 6, easy,‘ for piano or harp, possibly 
written for some lady friend, and published 
by Simrock at Bonn; and 8 on ‘ Une Fiévre 
briilante.’ © 

This year he again visited Prague, and per- 
formed at two public concerts, making an im- 
mense impression.® After his return, on Oct. 
27, he played one of his two concertos at the 
theatre ‘auf den Wieden.’ Woelfl was in Vienna 
during this year, and in him Beethoven en- 
countered for the first time a rival worthy of 
his steel. They seem to have met often at 
Count Wetzlar’s (Woelfl’s friend), and to have 
made a great deal of music together, and 
always in a pleasant way.’ It must have 
been wonderful to hear them, each excited by 
the other, playing their finest, extemporising 
alternately and together (like Mendelssohn and 

1 See Thayer, ii. 33, and Nottebohm’s Catalogue, op. 9. Why are 
not such interesting. matters as this letter or the detentions 
reprinted in all cases with Beethoven’s works ? 

wiOls 3 Thayer, ii. 32, note. 

‘4B. & H. 176. 5 Ibid. 171. 
6 See Tomaschek’s interesting account in Thayer, ii, 29; Krehbiel, 
7 See Seyfried, Notizen, p. 6. 
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Moscheles), and making all the fun that two 
such men at such an age and in capital com- 
pany would be sure to make.* Woeifl com- 
memorated their meeting by dedicating three 
sonatas ® to Beethoven, but met with no re- 
sponse. 

But Beethoven did not allow pleasure to 
interfere with business, as the publications of the 
following year fully show. The three sonatas 
for piano and violin, dedicated to Salieri (op. 
12), published on Jan. 12, 1799, though poss- 
ibly composed earlier must at any rate have 
occupied him in correction during the winter. 
The little sonata in G minor (op. 49, No. 1) 
is a child of this time, and is immediately 
followed in the sketch-books by the ‘ Grande 
Sonate pathétique "—Beethoven’s own title— 
(op. 13), dedicated to Prince Lichnowsky, as 
if to make up for the little slight contained in 
the reference to Count Browne as his ‘ first 
Mecenas.’ The well-known rondo to the 
sonata appears to have been originally intended 
for the third of the string trios.1° Of the 
origin of the two sonatas, op. 14 (published Dec. 
21), little is known. The sketches for the first 
of the two are coincident in time with those 
for the concerto in Bp, which was completed 
by 1795, and there is ground for believing 
that it was originally conceived as a string 
quartet, into which indeed Beethoven con- 
verted it a few years after. The second is 
probably much later. Both are specially in- 
teresting from the fact that Beethoven stated 
that they had for subject ‘a dialogue between a 
husband and wife, or a lover and his mistress,’ ?” 
and explained the allegro of the second. The 
sonatas are dedicated to the Baroness Braun. 

The other publications of 1799 are variations: 
10 on Salieri’s ‘ La stessa’; 7 on Winter’s ‘ Kind, 
willst du’; and 8 on Siissmayer’s ‘ Tandeln.’?* 
A comparison of the dates of publication with 
those of the appearance of the operas from which 
the themes are taken, shows that two of these 
were composed shortly before publication. 

Beethoven was now about to attack music of 
larger dimensions than before. His six string 
quartets, the septet, the first symphony and 
the ‘Mount of Olives’ are fast approaching, and 
must all have occupied him more or less during 
the last year of the century.4 In fact the 
sketches for the first three of the quartets (first 
in date of composition, Nos. 5, 1, 6),?° are 
positively assigned to this year, though there is 
evidence that the earliest of the three had been 
begun as far back as 1794 or 1795. And though 


8 Pleyel gives the difference between them: ‘II ne prélude pas 
froidement comme Woelfi ’ (Frimmel, p. 47). 

9 Article WoOELFL a Dict gives them as op. 6. 

10 Nottebohm, Z.B. ll bid. 59. 

12 See Moscheles. li. A 03 ff. 13 B. & H. 172, 173, 174. 

14 Schindler, Ist ed., p. 46, states that B. was at work on his 
oratorio in 1800, and if that statement be correct it is quite possible 
that he commenced sketching it the year before. Schindler, how- 
ever, in 3rd ed. (i. 90) gives 1801 as the date of sketching. Ries 
(Biog. Not. p. 75) states that in 1800 B. was busy completing his 
oratorio, but Thayer, ii. 161-3, has shown that this date ought to 
be 1801. See also Thayer, ii. 133, and Krehbiel, i. 289, 364. 

15 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 494, but the order is given as 3, 1, 2. 
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sketches of the septet have not yet been made 
public,’ yet it is contrary to all Beethoven’s 
habitsin the case of soimportant a piece, and one 
apparently quite spontaneously undertaken, that 
he should not have been at work at it for a long 
while before its production. The same with re- 
gard to the firstsymphony. Both were produced 
on Apr. 2, 1800. Traces of the symphony, or 
of a previous one in the same key,? are found as 
early as the beginning of 1795, and there is no 
doubt that two such experiments in a new field 
must have occupied much time and caused much 
labour. Besides these he was working on a very 
important new sonata in Bp (op. 22). In fact 
this year was a very busy and a very prosperous 
one. Writing on June 29, 1801, he tells Wegcler 
that 


‘my compositions bring me in a great deal, and I can 
say that I have more orders than I can execute. I 
have six or seven publishers for each one of my works 
and could have more if I chose. No more bargaining ; 
I name my terms and they pay.’ 


The few recorded events of 1800 are all 
closely connected with music. On Wednesday, 
Apr. 2, Beethoven gave the first concert which 
he had attempted in Vienna for his own benefit. 
It took place at the Burg Theatre, which was 
given him for the occasion, at 6.30 P.M., and the 
programme was as follows : 


. Symphony, Mozart. 

. Air from the ‘ Creation." 

A grand Pianoforte Concerto, 
posed ’ by Beethoven. 

. The Septet. 

. Duet from the ‘ Creation.’ 

. Improvisation by Beethoven on Haydn’s 

peror’s Hymn.’ 
7. Symphony, No. 1. 


The concerto was doubtless one of the two 
already known—the septet had been previously 
performed at Prince Schwarzenberg’s,®? had 
pleased immensely, and Beethoven was evi- 
dently proud of it. ‘It is my Creation,’ said 
he—let us hope not in Haydn’s presence. He 
had not forgotten Bonn, and the theme of the 
variations is said by Czerny *? to be a Rhine 
Volkslied. The work was dedicated in advance 
to the Empress, and though not published for 
some time, became rapidly popular. So much 
for the compositions, but the performance 
appears from the report in the Leipzig paper * 
to have been shameful; the band disliked 
Wranitzky the conductor, and vented their 
dislike on the music. In addition to this it 
appears that the rehearsal, if it took place at 
all, was a very imperfect one. A reference in 
one of Beethoven’s letters (Apr. 22, 1801) 
shows that it was his custom not to write in the 
piano part into his concertos, and therefore to 
play them from memory. 

On the 18th ° of the same month Beethoven 
appeared again at the concert of Punto the 
horn-player, with a sonata for horn and piano, 
‘composed for the occasion. This he had 

1 See, however, Z.B. pp. 490, 491. 2 Z.B. p. 228 ff. 


3 Thayer, ii. 99 ; Krehbiel, i. 278. 4 ahaaee ii. 98, 99. 
5 Thus Krehbiel, i. 277, though Thayer, ii. 100, says 28th, 
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naturally not been able to touch while prepar- 
ing for his own concert, and in fact it was 
written down on the day before the perform- 
ance.® Here again there cannot have been 
much chance of rehearsal. But with two such 
players it was hardly needed ; and so much did 
the sonata delight the hearers, that in defiance 
of a rule forbidding applause in the Court 
Theatre the whole work was unanimously en- 
cored. On the 27th, the anniversary of the day 
on which he first entered Bonn, Beethoven’s 
old master, the Elector, returned to the capital. 
In May Steibelt made his appearance in Vienna 
from Prague, where his charlatanerie and his 
real ability had gained him prodigious financial 
success. We have already alluded to his con- 
flict with Beethoven. In Vienna he does not 
appear to have succeeded, and in August he 
was again in Paris.: 

The announcement of Beethoven’s benefit 
concert names No. 241 ‘im tiefen Graben,’ 
third story, as his residence. He had now left 
Prince Lichnowsky’s, and he maintained this 
lodging for two years. In this year we hear for 
the first time of his going to the country for the 
autumn. He selected Unter-Dobling, a village 
two miles north of Vienna, and his lodging was 
part of the house occupied by the Grillparzer 
family. Frau Grillparzer long recollected his 
fury on discovering her listening to his playing 
outside the door, and the stern revenge he took.’ 

As regards publications 1800 is a blank, but 
composition went on with immense energy. If 
we throw back the symphony and the septet 
into 1797, we have still the horn sonata and the 
piano sonata in By (op. 22)—a work of great 
moment—the six quartets, the string quintet in 
C, the piano concerto in C minor. Of most of 
these very important works we have Beet- 
hoven’s own mention in a letter of Dec. -15, 
1800, in addition to the evidence as to date 
afforded by the sketch-books. And _ besides 
these we are bound to believe that the ballet of 
‘Prometheus,’ performed Mar. 28,‘1801, oceu- 
pied him at least during the latter portion of 
the year.’ An incident of this summer was 
Beethoven’s letter to Matthisson (Aug. 4) send- 
ing him his ‘ Adelaide,’ a letter interesting for 
its courteous and genial tone, for its request for 
another poem, and for its confession that his 
early works had already begun to dissatisfy 
him. After his return to town occurred 
Czerny’s introduction to him. Czerny, then a 
lad of just upon ten, became Beethoven’s pupil 
in pianoforte-playing, and has left a delightful 
account of his first interview, and of much- 
which occurred after it.2 Among the letters of 
this winter and the spring of 1801 are some to 


6 Ries, p. 82. 

7 Thayer, ii. 104; Krehbiel, i. 270. 

8 Z.B. p. 246. 

8 Published by C. EF. Pohl, Jahresbericht des Conservatoriums 
der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Wien, 1870. The drawback to 
this, and to so much of the information regarding. Beethoven, is 
that it was not written till many years after the events it describes. 
See also Z'hayer, ii. 106, and Arehdiel, i, 314. 
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Hoffmeister, formerly a composer, and then a 
music-publisher in Leipzig, which ended in his 
publishing the septet, the symphony in C, the 
‘piano concerto in B>, and the sonata (op. 22) in 
the same key. The price given for these works 
was 20 ducats each, except the concerto, which 
was 10. The ducat was equal to 10s. English. 
The concerto is priced so low because ‘ it is by 
no means one of my best, any more than that I 
am about to publish in C major, because I re- 
serve the best for myself, for my journey ’ '— 
a confession which proves that the concerto in 
C minor was already in existence. The letters 
show keen sympathy with projects for the 
publication of Bach’s works, and of Mozart’s 
sonatas arranged as quartets.2, They speak of 
his having been ill during the winter, but the 
‘vigorous tone of the expression shows that the 
illness had not affected his spirits. On Jan. 
30, 1801, he played his horn sonata a second 
time, with Punto, at a concert for the benefit of 
the soldiers wounded at Hohenlinden. 

He was now immersed in all the worry of 
preparing for the production of his ballet of 
‘Prometheus,’ which came out on Mar. 28 at the 
Court (Burg) Theatre. Its great success is evi- 
dent from the fact that it was immediately 
published in a popular form—pianoforte solo,* 
dedicated to Princess Lichnowsky—and that it 
had a run of sixteen nights during 1801, and 
thirteen during the following year. Apart from 
its individual merits the ‘ Prometheus ’ music 
is historically interesting as containing a partial 
anticipation of the storm in the Pastoral sym- 
phony, and (in the finale) an air which after- 
wards served for a contretanz, for the theme of 
elaborate variations, and for the subject of the 
last movement of the Eroica symphony. The 
ballet gave occasion for an unfortunate little 
encounter between Beethoven and Haydn, evi- 
dently unintentional on Beethoven’s part, but 
showing how naturally antagonistic the two 
‘men were. They met in the street the day 
after the first performance. ‘ I heard your new 
ballet last night,’ said Haydn, ‘ and it pleased 
me much.’ ‘Olieber Papa,’ was the reply, ‘ you 
are too good: but it is no Creation by a long 
way. This unnecessary allusion seems to have 
startled the old man, and after an instant’s 
pause he said, ‘ You are right: it isno Creation, 
and I hardly think it ever will be!’ 

The success of ‘ Prometheus’ gave him time 
to breathe, and possibly also cash to spare: he 
changed his lodgings from the low-lying ‘ tiefen 
Graben’ to the Sailer-Statte, a higher situation, 


with an extensive prospect over the ramparts.‘ | 


For the summer of 1801 he took a lodging at 
Hetzendorf, on the south-west side of the city, 


1 Letter of Dec. 15, 1800. 
2 In curious contradiction to the strong expressions on the 
subject of arrangements in a subsequent letter, quoted by Z'hayer, 
Ss 


3 Originally numbered op. 24, but when the overture was issued 
in parts it was numbered op. 43, and op. 24 was given to the violin 
sonata in F. ; 

4 Thayer, ii. 131, 
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attracted by the glades and shrubberies of 
Schénbrunn, outside which the village lies, and 
perhaps by the fact that his old master the 
Elector was living in retirement there. It was 
his practice during these country visits to live 
as nearly as possible in entire seclusion, and to 
elaborate and reduce into ultimate form and 
completeness the ideas which had occurred to 
him during the early part of the year, and with 
which his sketch-books were crowded. His 
main occupation during this summer was ‘ The 
Mount of Olives,’ which Ries found far ad- 
vanced when he arrived in Vienna in 1801.5 
The words were by Huber,® and we have Beet- 
hoven’s own testimony ’ that they were written, 
with his assistance, in fourteen days. He was 
doubtless engaged at the same time, after his 
manner, with other works, not inferior to that 
oratorio in their several classes, which are 
known on various grounds to have been com- 
posed during this year. These are two violin 
sonatas in A minor and F, dedicated to Count 
von Fries—originally published together (Oct. 
28) as op. 23, but now separated under inde- 
pendent numbers; the string quintet in C (op. 
29); and no fewer than four masterpieces for the 
piano—the grand sonatas in Ab (op. 26) and D 
(op. 28); the two entitled ‘ Sonata quasi una 
fantasia’ in Ep and in C¥ minor (op. 27); 
which, though not published till 1802, were all 
four completed during this year. To each of 
them a word or two is due. The sonata in Av 
—dedicated, like those of op. 1 and 13, to his 
prime friend Prince Carl Lichnowsky—is said °® 
to owe its noble Funeral March to pique at the 
praises on a march by no means worthy of them 
in Paér’s * Achille.” That opera—produced at 
Vienna on June 6 of this year—is the same 
about which Paér used to tell a good story of 
Beethoven, illustrating at once his sincerity and 
his terrible want of manners. He was listening 
to the opera with its composer, and after saying 
over and over again, ‘O! que c’est beau!’ ‘O! 
que c’est intéressant !’ at last could contain him- 
self no longer, but burst out, ‘ Il faut que je 
‘compose cela.’'° The grand sonata in D re- 
ceived its title of ‘ Pastorale ’ (more appropriate 
than such titles often are) from Cranz the pub- 
lisher, of Hamburg. The andante, by some 
thought inferior to the rest of the sonata, was 
Beethoven’s peculiar favourite, and very fre- 
quently played by him.“ The fly-leaf of the 
autograph of the work contains a humorous 
duet and chorus—‘ the praise of the fat one,’ 
making fun of Schuppanzigh17—‘Schuppanzigh 
ist ein Lump, ein Lump,’ etc. The remaining 
two, qualified as ‘ Fantasia’ by their author, 

5 Thayer, ii. 160, has shown that Ries has mistaken the year, and 
did not come to Vienna til]. 1801. 

6 Author of Winter’s ‘ Unter»>rochene Opferfest,’ and other pieces. 


7 His letter of Jan. 28, 1824, printed by Pohl in Die Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde (Vienna, 1871), p. 57; Krehbiel, i. 289. 

8 See, however, Z.B. pp. 230 ff. 

9 See, however, Z.B. p. 243. 10 F, Hiller, in Thayer, ii. 134. 

11 Czerny, in Thayer, ii. 134. 


12 Thayer, Verzeichniss, No. 91. See ScHUPPANZIGH. 
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have had very different fates. One, that in Ep, 
has always lived in the shadow of its sister, 
and is comparatively little known. The other, 
the so-called ‘ Moonlight Sonata,’ * is as widely 
played and as passionately loved as any of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte works. It is one of his 
most original productions. The dedication to 
the Countess Guicciardi, upon which so much 
romance has been built, has had a colder light 
thrown on it by the lady herself. ‘ Beethoven,’ 
said she, ‘ gave me the rondo in G, but wanting 
to dedicate something to the Princess Lich- 
nowsky he took the rondo away, and gave me 
the sonata in C4 minor instead.’ ? 

Meantime his deafness, which began with 
violent noise in his ears, had gradually merged 
into something more serious. He consulted 
doctor after doctor—Dr. Frank, the hospital 
doctor, his friend Wegeler, and Vering—but the 
malady constantly increased. It gave him the 
keenest distress ; but so great were his resolu- 
tion and confidence that not even the prospect 
of this tremendous affliction could subdue him. 

‘TI will as far as possible defy my fate, though 
there must be moments when I shall be the most 


miserable of God’s creatures.’. . . ‘I will grapple 
with fate ; it shall never drag me down.’ 


The letters to Wegeler of June 29* and Nov. 
16, 1801, from which these words are taken, 
give an extraordinary picture of the mingled 
independence and_ sensibility which char- 
acterised this remarkable man, and of the 
entire mastery which music had in him over 
friendship, love, pain, deafness, or any other 
external circumstance. 

‘Every day I come nearer to the aim which I can 
feel, though I cannot describe it, and on which alone 
your Beethoven can exist. No more rest for him ! 

‘I live only in my music, and no sooner is one 
thing done than the next is begun. As I am now 
writing, I often work at three and four things at once.’ 
How truly this describes the incessant manner 
in which his ideas flowed, may be seen from the 
sketch-book published by Nottebohm,* and 
which is the offspring of this very period—Oct. 
1801 to May 1802. It contains sketches for the 
finale of the second symphony, for the threg 
violin sonatas (op. 30); for piano sonatas in G 
and D minor (op. 31); for the variations in F 
(op. 34), and in Ep (op. 35); and a large 
number of less important works, the themes of 
which are so mixed up and repeated as to show 
that they were all in his mind and his intention 
at once. 

The spring of 1802 saw the publication of 
several very important pieces, the correction of 
which must have added to his occupations—the 
serenade (op. 25); the sonatas in Bp ° (op. 22), 
Ab (op. 26), Ep and Cg minor (op. 27, Nos. 1 and 

1 This foolish sobriquet is derived from a criticism on the work 
by Rellstab mentioning moonlight on the Lake of Lucerne. 

2 Thayer, ii. 172; Krehbiel, i. 322. 

3 No year is given in the date of the letter. Wegeler places it in 
1800, but Thayer, ii. 155, 156 has proved it to belong to 1801. 

4 Kin Skizzenbuch von Beethoven, etc., Leipzig, B. & H., 1865. 


5 * Well engraved,’ says Beethoven to Hoffmeister, ‘ but you have 
been a fine time about it!’ 
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2); the variations for piano and violoncello on 
Mozart’s ‘ Bei Mannern,’ and 6 Contretanze.® 
All the works just enumerated were out by 
April, and were followed in the later months by 
the septet, issued in two portions ; the sonata 
in D (op. 28); 6 Landler’?; the rondo in G 
(op. 51, No. 2); and in December by the 
quintet in C (op. 29). After finishing the 
sonata in D (op. 28), he told Krumpholz, says 
Czerny, that he was not satisfied with his works, 
adding, ‘ From to-day I will strike out a new 
road.’ Soon after appeared the three sonatas 
(op. 31). 

Beethoven had recently again changed his 
doctor. Vering did not satisfy him, and he 
consulted Schmidt, a person apparently of some 
eminence, and it was possibly on his recom- 
mendation that he selected the village of 
Heiligenstadt, at that time a most retired spot, 
lying beyond Unter-Dobling, among the lovely 
wooded valleys in the direction of the Kahlen- 
berg and Leopoldsberg. Here he remained till 
October, labouring at the completion of the 
works mentioned above, which he had sketched 
early in the year, and which he probably com- 
pleted before returning to Vienna. Here too 
he wrote the very affecting letter usually 
known as ‘ Beethoven’s Will,’ dated Oct. 6, and 
addressed to his brothers, to be opened after his 
death,® a letter full of depression and distress, 
but perhaps not more so than that written by 
many a man of sensibility under temporarily 
adverse circumstances; anyhow it does not 
give us a high idea of Dr. Schmidt’s wisdom in 
condemning a dyspeptic patient to so long a 
course of solitude. At any rate, if we compare 
it with the genial, cheerful strains of the music 
which he was writing at the time—take the 
symphony in D as one example only—and 
remember his own words: ‘ Letter-writing was 
never my forte, . . . I live only in my music’ 
—it loses a good deal of its significance.?° Once 
back in town his spirits returned ; and some of 
his most facetious letters to Zmeskall are dated 
from this time. On returning he changed his 
residence from the Sailer-Statte, where we last 
left him, to the Peters-Platz, in the very heart 
of the city, and at the top of the house. In the 
story above Beethoven lived his old friend 
Forster, who had won his affection by giving 
him hints on quartet writing on his first arrival 
in Vienna. Forster had a little son whom 
Beethoven undertook to instruct, and the boy, 
then just six, long ‘4 remembered having to get 
up in the dark in the winter mornings and 
descend the stairs for his lessons. This winter 
again there were many proofs to correct—the 
2 piano sonatas (op. 31, 1 and 2), the 3 violin 

6 B. & H. 174 (Nos. 8, 7, 4, 10, 9 and 1). 

7 B. & H. 197. 8 Thayer, ii. 186 and 364, 

8 The autograph was in possession of Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 
to whom it was given by Ernst. After her death it was presented 
by Mr. Goldschmidt to the Hamburg Library. 


10 See the sensible remarks of Thayer, ii. 196. 
11 Thayer, ii. 199, 200. 
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ditto (op. 30), 2 sets of variations (op. 34, 35), 
all which appeared early in 1803. The piano 
sonatas just mentioned he regarded as a change 
in his style—which they certainly are, the D 
minorespecially. The variations he mentions ! 
as distinct in kind from his earlier ones, and 
therefore to be included in the series of his large 
works, and numbered accordingly. In addition 
there were published in 1803 two preludes (op. 
39), dating from 1789; 7 bagatelles, some of 
them as old as 1782, but one at least (No. 6) 
written within the last twelve months. Also 
the Romance in G for violin and orchestra (op. 
40), and 6 sacred songs (op. 48), dedicated to 
his Russian friend Count von Browne. And 
proofs at that date appear to have been for- 
midable things, and to have required an ex- 
traordinary amount of vigilance and labour. 
Not only had the engravers’ mistakes to be 
guarded against, and the obscurities of Beet- 
hoven’s writing, but the publishers were occa- 
sionally composers and took on themselves to 
correct his heresies and soften his abruptnesses 
as they passed through their hands. Thus in 
the sonata in G (op. 31, No. 1), Nageli of Zurich 
interpolated four bars.2, Of course Beethoven 
discovered the addition on hearing Ries play 
from the proof, and his rage was naturally 
unbounded. The mistakes were corrected, and 
an amended proof was transmitted at once to 
Simrock of Bonn, who soon got out an ‘ édition 
trés correcte’; but Nageli adhered to his own 
version of Beethoven’s music, and editions are 
still issued * containing the four redundant 
bars. It is needless to say that after opus 31 
he published no more for Beethoven. But even 
without such intentional errors, correcting in 
those days was hard work. ‘ My quartets,’ he 
complains, ‘ are again published full of mistakes 
and errata great and small; they swarm like 
fish in the sea—innumerable.’* The quintet in 
C (op. 29), published by Breitkopf, was pirated 
by Artaria of Vienna, and being engraved from 
a very hasty copy was extraordinarily full of 
blunders.’ Beethoven adopted a very char- 
acteristic mode of revenge; fifty copies had 
been struck off, which he offered Artaria to 
correct, but in doing so caused Ries to make 
the alterations with so strong a hand that the 
copies were quite unsaleable.* It was an evil 
that never abated. In sending off the copies 
of the A minor quartet twenty years later, he 
says, ‘ I have passed the whole forenoon to-day 
and yesterday afternoon in correcting these two 
pieces, and am quite hoarse with stamping and 


1 See his letter (Dec. 26, 1802) in Thayer, ii, 213. 
2 Between the 28th and 27th bars from the end of the first 
movement, 


8 E.g. that of Holle of Wolfenbittel. An equally gratuitous 


‘alteration has been made in the sonata op. 8la. See Thayer, 
Verzeichniss, p. 192. 
4 Letter to Hoffmeister, Apr. 8, 1802. 5 Ries, p. 120. 


6 Ibid. p. 120. He issued a notice (Jan. 22, 1803) to the public, 
cautioning them against this incorrect edition. For an account of 
the law proceedings which occasioned a second notice (Mar. 31, 
1804) nullifying the former one, see ‘ Discovery of Beethoven 
Documents,’ The Musical World, July 27, Aug. 3 and 10,1889. See 
also Thayer, ii. 276, 
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swearing ’—and no wonder, when the provoca- 
tion was so great. The noble sonatas, op. 31, 
to the first of which one of the above anecdotes 
refers, were unfortunate in more ways than one. 
They were promised to Nageli, but Caspar 
Beethoven’? by some blunder — whether for 
his own profit or his brother’s does not appear 
—had sold them to a Leipzig house. The 
discovery enraged Beethoven, who hated any 
appearance of deceit in his dealings; he chal- 
lenged his brother with the fact, and the quarrel 
actually proceeded to blows. Knowing how 
much Beethoven disliked his early works, it is 
difficult not to imagine that the appearance of 
the two boyish preludes, op. 39, and, in the 
following year, of the variations, op. 44 (com- 
posed 1792 or 1793), both published at Leipzig 
—was due to the interference of Caspar.® 

A great event in 1803 was the production of 
‘The Mount of Olives,’ his first vocal composi- 
tion on a larger scale than a scena. The concert 
took place in the theatre ‘an der Wien’ on 
Apr. 5, and the programme included three new 
works—the oratorio, the symphony in D, and 
the pianoforte concerto in C minor, played by 
Beethoven himself. Interesting accounts of the 
rehearsal (in which Prince Lichnowsky showed 
himself as friendly as ever) and of the perform- 
ance will be found in Ries and Seyfried.” Diffi- 
cult as it is to conceive of such a thing, the sym- 
phony appears to have been found too laboured 
by the critics, and not equal to the former one."* 
The success of the oratorio is shown by the fact 
that it was repeated three times (making four 
performances) by independent parties in the 
course of the next twelve months. The sonata 
for piano and violin, now so well known as 
the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ was first played on May 
17, at the Augarten, at 8 a.m. There was a 
curious bombastic half-caste English violin- 
player in Vienna at that time named BRIDGE- 
TOWER (q.v.). He had engaged Beethoven to 
write a sonata for their joint performance at his 
concert. Knowing Beethoven’s reluctance to 
complete bespoken words, it is not surprising 
to find him behind time and Bridgetower 
clamouring loudly for his music. The finale 
was easily attainable, having been written the 
year before the sonata in A (op. 30, No. 1), 
and the violin part of the first movement seems 
to have been ready a few days before the concert, 
though at the performance the pianoforte copy 
still remained almost a blank, with only an 
indication here and there. But the variations 
were literally finished only at the last moment, 
and Bridgetower had to play them at sight from 
the blurred and blotted autograph of the com- 


poser. ‘ Beethoven’s rendering of the Andante 
7 Ries, p. 87. 
8 Caspar had already offered them to André of Offenbach. See 
Thayer, ii. 202. 


9 The question of Caspar’s ‘interference’ is fairly discussed, 
Krehbiel, i. 359 et seq. 

10 Ries, p. 76; Seyfried, Notizen, p. 19; and see Thayer, ii. 223, 
224; Krehbiel, ii. 7. 11 See the report in Thayer, ii, 225. 
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was so noble, pure, and chaste, as to cause a 
universal demand for an encore,’ A quarrel 
with Bridgetower caused the alteration of the 
dedication. 

Before Beethoven left town this year he made 
an arrangement to write an opera for Schikane- 
der, Mozart’s old comrade, the manager of the 
theatre ‘an der Wien.’? Beyond the bare fact 
nothing is known on the subject. It is possible 
that a MS. trio * preserved in the library of the 
‘ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde’ at Vienna, and 
afterwards worked up into the duet in ‘ Fidelio,’ 
is a portion of the proposed work, but this is 
mere conjecture. The arrangement was an- 
nounced on June 29, and Beethoven had before 
that date, perhaps as early as April, taken up 
his quarters at the theatre with his brother 
Caspar, who, with all his faults, was necessary 
to a person so inapt at business as Ludwig. 
His summer and autumn were again spent— 
after a few weeks’ Kur at Baden 4—at Ober- 
Déobling, and were occupied principally with his 
third symphony on ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,’ the 
idea of which, since its suggestion in 1798, 
appears to have ripened with the contemplation 
of the splendid career of the First Consul as 
soldier, lawgiver, statesman and hero, until it 
became an actual fact. 

Of the order in which the movements of this 
mighty work were composed we have not yet 
any information, but there is no doubt that 
when Beethoven returned to his lodgings in the 
theatre in the autumn of 1803 the finale was 
complete enough, at least in its general outlines,® 
to be played through by its author. There are 
traces of Beethoven being a great deal in society 
this winter. Two young Rhinelanders—Gleich- 
enstein, a friend and fellow-official of Breuning’s 
in the War Office, and Mahler, also a Government 
official and an amateur portrait-painter, were 
now added to his circle. With another painter, 
Macco,’ he appears to have been on terms of 
greatintimacy. The Abbé Vogler wasin Vienna 
this season with his pupil Carl Maria von Weber, 
and a record ® survives of a soirée given by 
Sonnleithner, at which Vogler and Beethoven 
met, and each gave the other a subject to ex- 
temporise upon. The subject given by Beet- 
hoven to Vogler we merely know to have been 
4% bars long, while that on which he himself 
held forth was ‘the scale of C major, three bars, 
alla breve.’ Vogler was evidently the more ex- 
pert contrapuntist, but Beethoven astonished 
even his rival’s adherents by his extraordinary 
playing, and by a prodigious flow of the finest 
ideas. Noctes coenaeque deorum.—Clementi too 
was in Vienna about this time, or a little later, 

1 From me sea tet s account of the performance. 
ii, 230; Krehbiel, ii. 

2 See Thayer, ii. 301 ‘942; Krehbiel, ii. 5, 42. 

3 Nottebohm, Beethoveniana, p. 82. 

4 Not Baden-Baden, but a mineral-water bath 16 or 18 miles 
south of Vienna. 5 Thayer, ii, 236. 

8 Thayer, ii. 234, 235; Krehbiel, ii, 14. 


7 Thayer, ii. 241; Krehbiel, ii. 19. 
8 By Gansbacher, Thayer, ii. 236; Krehbiel, ii. 15. 
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with his pupil Klengel. He and Beethoven 
often dined at the same restaurant, but neither 
would speak first, and there was no intercourse.? 
Not for want of respect on Beethoven’s side, for 
he had a very high opinion of Clementi, and 
thought his Méthode one of the best. This 
winter saw the beginning of a correspondence '° 
which was not destined to bear fruit till some 
years later—with THomson (q.v.) the music- 
publisher of Edinburgh. Thomson had already 
published arrangements of Scotch airs by Pleyel 
and Kozeluch, and, with the true eye of a man 
of business, was now anxious to obtain from a 
greater and more famous musician than either, 
six sonatas on Scotch themes. Beethoven re- 
plies on Oct. 5, offering to compose six sonatas 
for 300 ducats (£150). Thomson responded by 
offering half the sum named, and there for the 
present the correspondence dropped. The pros- 
pect of an opera from Beethoven was put an 
end to at the beginning of 1804 by the theatre 
passing out of Schikaneder’s hands into those of 
Baron von Braun, and with this his lodging in 
the theatre naturally ceased. He moved into 
the same house with Stephen Breuning—‘ Das 
rothe Haus,’ near the present Votive Church, 
and there the rupture already spoken of took 
place. 

The early part of 1804 was taken up in 
passing through the press the symphony No. 2 
(dedicated to Prince Carl Lichnowsky), and the 
three four-hand marches, both of which works 
were published in March—but the real absorb- 
ing occupation of the whole winter must have 
been the completion of the Bonaparte symphony. 
At length the work was done, a fair copy was 
made, the outside page of which contained the 
words ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte * . Louis van 
Beethoven,’ and it lay on the composer’s table 
for the proper opportunity of official transmis- 
sion to Paris. On May 3 the motion for making 
Napoleon emperor passed the Assembly, and on 
the 18th, after his election by plebiscite, he as- 
sumed the title. The news must have quickly 
reached Vienna, and was at once communicated 
to Beethoven by Ries. The story need not be 
given here in detail. In a fury of disappoint- 
ment and with a torrent of reproaches he tore 
off the title-page and dashed it on the ground. 
At some future time it received the new name 
by which we know it, and under which it was 
published—‘ Sinfonia eroica per festeggiare il 
sovvenire d’ un gran uomo ’—but this was prob- 
ably an afterthought, and the cover of the MS. 
now in the Bibliothek at Vienna runs thus ® 


9 Thayer, ii. 246; Krehbiel, ii. 23 24. 

10 See the letters and replies in Thayer, ii. 239, 240 ; Krehbiel, ii. 17. 

ll Thayer, ii. 246; Krehbiel, ii. 18. 

12 Ries (p. 78) has merely Buonaparte. 

13 The description of the title on the autograph, according to 
Thayer. ii, 248, bought by J. Dessauer at the sale of Beethoven’s 
things in 1827, is similar to the one givencn the next page, excepting 
that under ‘ Sinfonia grande ’ are two wor.s scratched through. As 
Thayer does not give those words, it would seem that they are 
illegible. Nottebohm, by the way, sneaks of the score in the 
possession of J. Dessauer as a revised copy. See Them, Verz. p. 52; 
Krehbiel, ii. 25. 
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Sinfonia grande 
Napoleon Bonaparte 


804 im August 


del Sigr. 
Louis van Beethoven 


Sinfonie 3 Op. 55 
The right to use the symphony was purchased 
by Prince Lobkowitz, to whom it is dedicated. 
It was played at his house during the winter, 
and remained in MS. till Oct. 1806. 

The fracas at Breuning’s rooms, already men- 
tioned, ended by Beethoven’s dashing off to 
Baden, and then returning to his old quarters 
at Débling. There he composed the grand 
sonata in C, which he afterwards dedicated to 
Count Waldstein, and that in F, op. 54, which, 
though only in two movements and dedicated 
to no one, is not inferior in originality to its 
longer companion. It is to the finale of this 
work, and not that of the ‘ Appassionata ’ as 
usually believed, that Ries’s story applies.' 
Ries appears to have gone out, as he very often 
did, to Débling—within an easy walk of Vienna 
—and to have remained with his master all the 
after part of the day. They went for an im- 
mense walk, and did not get home till eight in 
the evening. During the whole time Beethoven 
had been humming and growling to himself, but 
without anything like a tune. On Ries asking 
him what it was, he replied that it was a theme 
for the finale of the sonata. The instant they 
reached the house he sat down to the piano 
without taking off his hat, and for more than 
an hour pounded away at his new idea. Ries 
sat in a corner listening.—The sonata in C, just 
mentioned, contained when completed a long 
Andante in F—the subject of a very character- 
istic story, already alluded to (p. 264). This, 
however, at the advice of some judicious critic, 
he was induced to take out and replace? by the 
present short introductory Adagio, after which 
it was published separately, and became the 
well-known ‘ Andante favori.’? During this 
summer, on July 19 or 26, there was a concert 
at the Augarten, at which Beethoven conducted; 
the symphony in D was performed, and Ries 
made his first public appearance as Beethoven’s 
scholar in the C minor concerto. Ries’s story 
of his cadenza is too long for these pages, but 
should be read. The pianoforte part having 
to be written out for Ries, the concerto was at 


last ready for publication, and in fact made its . 


appearance in November, dedicated to Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, an amateur of re- 
markable musical gifts, whose acquaintance 


1 Ries himself (p. 99) says ‘ Sonata in F minor, op. 57’ 3 Thayer, 
however (ii. 258), declares that Ries is in error. Krehbiel, ii, 31, says 
* The sonata in question was that in F minor, op. 57. 

2 The autograph score clearly shows that the Adagio was inserted ; 
the writing and ink differ; thus Ries’s account (/Votiz. p. 101) is 
ened 

3 B. & H. 192. 
4 Notizen, p. 114, 
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Beethoven made when he visited his uncle’s 
court in 1796, and who while in Vienna at 
this very time was one of the first to hear 
and appreciate the new symphony.® When 
Beethoven came back it was to a new lodging, 
in a house of Baron Pasqualati’s, on the Mélker- 
Bastion near Prince Lichnowsky’s, and in some 
sense this was his last; for though he left it 
more than once, yet the Baron always forbade 
the rooms to be let, saying that Beethoven was 
Breuning 
and he soon met, and a reconciliation took 
place which was not interrupted for many 
years—but they never again put their friend- 
ship so far to the proof as to live together. 
Breuning’s attitude through the whole affair is 
in keeping with his solid sensible character, and 
does him infinite credit. His letter to Wegeler 
of Nov. 13 gives no hint of a quarrel, but is full 
of the deepest sympathy with Beethoven under 
the affliction of his deafness. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
as published during 1804 must be named the 
great sonata in Ep, which ultimately became the 
third of opus 31 ; 7 variations on ‘ God save the 
King,’ and 5 on ‘Rule, Britannia’ ®; a song, ‘Der 
Wachtelschlag,’’ and ‘Ah! perfido.’® Why he 
selected these two English airs does not appear. 
At a later date he said, apropos of its use in his 
‘ Battle Symphony,’ ‘ I must show the English a 
little what a blessing they have in “God save the 
King.” ’® It is satisfactory to find him so fond 
of it.—The first trial of the Eroica took place 
in December ' at. Prince Lobkowitz’s. The 
opinions expressed concerning it are collected 
by Thayer, and should be read and digested by 
all who are tempted to regard music from the 
‘ finality > point of view. 

THE PRODUCTION OF ‘FIDELIO.’— Beethoven’s 
connexion with the theatre ‘an der Wien,’ 
though interrupted, was not atanend. Baron 
von Braun took Schikaneder into his service, 
and one of their first acts was to renew the offer. 
Bouilly’s libretto, which had been already set 
by Gaveaux" and Paér,!” was chosen, and Sonn- 
leithner was employed to make the German 
translation. Beethoven went back to his rooms 
at the theatre, and set to work with energy. 
But, remembering his habit of doing several 
things at once, we need not suppose that, though 
at work on a text, he dropped other composi- 
tions. A letter to Artaria shows that on June I, 
1805, he was engaged on a new quintet, the 
suggestion of Count Fries. Though he had 
even proceeded so far as to mention it to the 
publisher, its ultimate fate is still a matter of 
complete uncertainty; it certainly never arrived 
at publication. He also completed the sonata 

See Thayer, ne eon Krehbiel, ii. 26. 
6 B. & H. 179, 7 Ibid. 234. 
8. Nottebohm, Thon. Verz. gives date of publication as 1805. 
9 In his journal 1812-18. Nohl, Die Beethoven- Feier (1871), p. 55. 
10 Thayer, ii. 261; and Ries, p. 79. 


11‘ Léonore ou l’amour conjugale, opéra comique,’ Feb. 19, 1798. 
12 ‘Leonora ossia l’ amore conjugale,’ Dresden, Oct. 3, 1804. 
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in F (op. 54), and probably entirely composed 
the triple concerto (op. 56). But the opera 
was his main and absorbing business. During 
the whole of the spring he was hard at work, and 
in June he betook himself to Hetzendorf, there 
to put his sketches into shape, and to get 
inspiration from his favourite woods and fields. 
To give an idea of the extraordinary amount 
of labour and pains which he bestowed on his 
work, and of the strangely tentative manner 
in which so great a genius proceeded, we may 
mention that in the sketch-book which con- 
tains the materials for the opera—a thick oblong 
volume of 346 pages, 16 staves to the page— 
there are no fewer than 18 distinct and different 
beginnings to Florestan’s air ‘In des Lebens 
Frihlingstagen,’ and 10 to the chorus ‘ Wer 
ein holdes Weib.’1 To reduce these chaotic 
materials to order, and to score the work, was 
the entire occupation of these summer months. 
Closely as he was occupied he could occasionally 
visit Vienna, and on one occasion in July ? we 
find him at Sonnleithner’s rooms with Cherubini 
and Vogler. Cherubini arrived in Vienna with 
his wife early in the month, and remained till 
the following April. His operas had long been 
favourites on the Vienna stage. The ‘ Deux 
Journées ’ was performed under his direction 
shortly after his arrival, and ‘ Faniska’ was 
produced for the first time on Feb. 25, 1806. 
Beethoven knew them well, and has left on 
record ® that he esteemed their author above all 
then living writers for the stage. He also 
thought so highly of Cherubini’s Requiem as 
to say that he should borrow largely and liter- 
ally from it in the event of his writing one.’ 
But the influence of Cherubini on Beethoven’s 
vocal music is now® acknowledged. The two 
artists were much together, and agreed as well 
as two men of such strong character and open 
speech were likely to agree. Cherubini pre- 
sented the composer of ‘ Fidelio’ with a copy 
of the Méthode of the Conservatoire, and the 
scores of ‘ Médée’ and ‘ Faniska’ are conspicuous 
in the sale catalogue of Beethoven’s scanty 
library.® 

One proof that ‘ Fidelio’ was complete before 
his return to town is afforded by the fact that 
he allowed others to hear it. On one occasion 
he played it to a select set of friends,’ when 
Ries (as already mentioned) was excluded ; and 
thus—as he was shortly afterwards called to 
Bonn by the conscription—lost his chance of 

1 Thayer, ti. 281; Krehbiel, ii, 47. 


2 Thayer, ii. 282; Krehbiel, ii. 48. 
3 Seyfried, p. 22; also Czerny in Cdcilia. See Thayer, ii. 353. 

4 An instance of the close study the most original and independent 
of composers gave to the music of other composers is furnished in 
2 autographs, one of 23, the other of 4 pages, containing extracts 
from Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’; in the former the terzet and sextet 
from Act 2, voice parts only with text. 

5 See Hiller, in Macmillan’s Magazine, July 1875; also the report 
of a conversation with Mendelsaohn in Marx’s Music of the 19th 
Century. A fragment of a sketch-book of Beethoven’s formerly in 
Joachim’s possession contains the Trio in the ‘Deux Journées’ and 
a piece from the ‘ Zauberfléte,’ mixed up with bits of ‘ Fidelio’ and 
of the Finale of the B flat Symphony. 

6 Thayer, Chron. Verzeichniss, pp. 180, 181. 

7 Ries, p. 102. 
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hearing the opera at all in its first shape. That 
Beethoven’s voice in singing was detestable’ ® 
will not have diminished the interest of the trial. 
The work of rehearsing the music now began, 
and was evidently attended with enormous diffi- 
culties, especially in regard to the singers. 
They complained that their passages were un- 
singable, while Beethoven on his part was deter- 
mined to make no alterations—and apparently 
none were then made.® With the band he 
fared little better. He even invokes his deaf- 
ness as an assistance. Writing only two days 
before the first performance, he says ?°: 


‘Pray try to persuade Seyfried to conduct my 
opera to-day, as I wish to see and hear it from a 
distance; in this way my patience will at least not 
be so severely tried by the rehearsal as when Iam close 
enough to hear my music so bungled. I really do 
believe it is done on purpose. Of the wind I will 
say nothing, but All pp. erese., all decresc., 
and all f. ff. may as well be struck out of my music 
since not one of them is attended to. I lose all 
desire to write anything more if my music is to be 
so played.’ 


And again,'* ‘the whole business of the opera 
is the most distressing thing in the world.’ 
The performance at the theatre ‘an der 
Wien’ ?* was fixed for Wednesday, Nov. 20. 
External events could hardly have been more 
unpropitious. The occupation of Ulm and 
Salzburg had been followed on Noy. 13 by the 
entry of the French army into Vienna. Bona- 
parte took up his quarters at Schénbrunn ; the 
Emperor of Austria, the chief nobility and 
other wealthy persons and patrons of music had 
deserted the town, and it was a conquered city 
tenanted by Frenchmen. It was in such cir- 
cumstances that ‘ Fidelio. oder die eheliche 
Liebe ’ was produced. The opera was originally 
in 3 acts. It was performed on the 20th, 21st 
and 22nd, and was then withdrawn by the com- 
poser.'* The overture on these occasions was 
that known as ‘ Leonora No. 2.’ It was felt by 
Beethoven’s friends that, in addition to the 
drawbacks of the French occupation and of the 
advanced character of the music, the opera was 
too long; and a meeting was held at Prince 
Lichnowsky’s house, when the whole work was 
gone through at the piano, and after a battle 
lasting from 7 till 1 in the morning, Beethoven 
was induced to sacrifice three entire numbers. 
It is characteristic of Beethoven that though 
furious and unpleasant to the very greatest de- 
gree while the struggle was going on, yet when 
once the decision was made he was in his most 
genial temper.'* The libretto was at once put 
into the hands of Stephen Breuning, by whom 
it was reduced to two acts and generally im- 
proved, and in this shortened form, and with 
the revised overture known as ‘ Leonora No. 3,’ 
it was again performed on Mar. 29, 1806, but, 


11 ¢ 


8 Abscheulich ; Czerny in Thayer, ii. 202. 

9 Schindler (1860), i. 135, 136. 

ll To Treitschke, in Schindler, i. 136. 

12 Thayer, ii. 294; Krehbiel, ii. 49. 

13 Breuning’s letter of June 2, 1806. Thayer, ii. 300. 

14 See Roeckel’s account of the whole transaction in Thayer, li. 295; 
Krehbiel, ii. 53, 54. 


10 Briefe, No. 41. 
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owing to Beethoven’s delays over the altera- 
tions, with only one band rehearsal.’ It was re- 
peated on Apr. 10, and after that each time to 
fuller and more appreciative houses, and then, 
owing to a quarrel between Beethoven and 
Baron Braun, the intendant of the theatre, 
suddenly and finally withdrawn.” Attempts 
were made to bring it out at Berlin, but they 
came to nothing, and this great work was then 
practically shelved for seven or eight years. 

SympHonic Works.—It is an astonishing 
proof of the vigour and fertility of the mind of 
this extraordinary man, that in the midst of all 
this work and worry he should have planned 
and partly carried out two of his greatest in- 
strumental compositions. We have the assur- 
ance of Nottebohm * that the piano concerto in 
G and the symphony in C minor were both 
begun about 1805. There are many indications 
in his letters that his health was at this time 
anything but good, and the demands of society 
on him must have been great. Against them 
he could arm himself by such reflections as the 
following pencil* note in the margin of a 
sketch-book of this very date: ‘ Struggling as 
you are in the vortex of society, it is yet 
possible, notwithstanding all social hindrances, 
to write operas. Let your deafness be no longer 
a secret—even in your Art!’ 

On May 25,° the marriage contract of Caspar 
Carl Beethoven with Johanna Reis was signed 
—harbinger of unexpected suffering for Ludwig 
—and on May 26 he seriously began the first 
of the three quartets which were afterwards 
dedicated to the Russian Ambassador, Count 
Rasoumowsky, as op. 59. So says his own 
writing at the head of the autograph.® These 
quartets, the Russian airs in which it is natural 
to suppose were suggested by the Ambassador 
(a brother-in-law of Prince Lichnowsky), are 
another link in the chain of connexion between 
the republican composer and the great imperial 
court of Petersburg, which originated some of 
his noblest works. 

His favourite summer villages had been de- 
filed by the French, and perhaps for this reason 
Beethoven did not pass the summer of 1806 at 
the usual spots, but went to the country-house 
of his friend Count Brunswick—whose sisters * 
were also his great allies—at Martonvasar in 
Hungary. Here he wrote the magnificent son- 
ata in F minor, than which nothing more im- 
petuous, more poetical, or more enduring ever 
came from his pen. His letters may have been 
full of depression *°—but it vanished when he 
spoke in music, and all is force, elevation 
and romance. In October he left Count Bruns- 
wick for the seat of Prince Lichnowsky, near 

1 Thayer, ii. 302; Krehbiel, ii. 60. 2 Thayer, ii. 307. 

3 Nottebohm, Verz, op. 58 and 67. 4 Z.B. p. 89. 

5 Thayer, ii. 311; Krehbiel, ii. 65. 

6 Thayer, Verz, op. 59. 

7 ‘Lieber, lieber Brunswick . . . kiisse deine Schwester Therese.’ 
Letter, May 11. 


this lady. 
8 Breuning’s letter of Oct., in Thayer, ii. 312. 
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Troppau, in Silesia, 40 miles N.E. of Olmiitz. 
The war was in full progress (Jena was fought 
on Oct. 16), and the Prince had several French 
officers quartered upon him. They were natur- 


ally anxious to hear Beethoven, but he refused 


to play to them ; and on being pressed by his 
host and playfully threatened with confinement 
to the house, a terrible scene took place—he 
made his escape, went off by night post to 
Vienna, and on his arrival at home was still so 
angry as to demolish a bust of the Prince in his 
possession. 

The violin concerto (op. 61) was first played 
by Clement—a well-known virtuoso, and at that 
time principal violin of the theatre ‘an der 
Wien ’—at his concert on Dec. 23, and there 
is evidence to show, what might have been 
assumed from Beethoven’s habit of postponing 
bespoken works to the last, that it was written 
in a hurry, and Clement played his part without 
rehearsal, at sight. What chance can such 
great and difficult works, new in spirit and 
teeming with difficulties, have had of influ- 
encing the public when thus brought forward ? 
No wonder that the concerto was seldom heard 
till revived by Joachim. The MS. shows that 
the solo part was the object of much thought 
and alteration by the composer—evidently 
after the performance. 

The publications of 1806 consist of the son- 
ata in F, op. 54 (Apr. 9); a trio for two violins 
and viola (Apr. 12), adapted from a trio ® for 
two oboes and cor anglais, and afterwards 
numbered op. 87; the Andante in F (May 10) 
already mentioned as having been originally 
intended for the Waldstein sonata ; and lastly, 
on Oct. 29, in time for the winter season, the 
Eroica symphony, dedicated to Prince Lob- 
kowitz. In addition to these an arrangement 
of the second symphony as a pianoforte trio,!® 
by Beethoven’s own hand, was published at 
Vienna. 

The first external musical event of 1807 was 
the performance of the new symphony, No. 4, 
which took place before a very select audience 
in the middle or end of March. The concert 
was organised for Beethoven’s benefit, no doubt 
to compensate him for his disappointment with 
the opera, and was largely subscribed to. No 
programme of equal length was probably ever 
put together ; it contained the first and second 
symphonies, the Eroica—hardly known as yet, 
and in itself a programme—and the new work 
—2z hours of solid orchestral music without 
relief! A second performance of the symphony 
was given at a public concert on Nov. 15. The 
overture to ‘ Coriolan ’—a tragedy by Collin— 
must have occupied him during the opening of 
the year, since it is included with the new sym- 
phony, the new concertos for violin and piano, 
and the three string quartets, in a sale of copy- 


9 Composed in or about 1794. Nottebohm, Verz, op, 87. . 
10 B. & H. 90, 11 See, however, Sch. i. 141. 
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rights for England,' which Beethoven effected 
on Apr. 20 to Clementi, who had for some years 
been at the head of a musical business in 
London. For these and an arrangement of the 
violin concerto for piano (dedicated to the wife 
of Stephen von Breuning), Clementi paid £200 
down, Beethoven binding himself to compose 
three new sonatas for the sum of £60 more—a 
part of the bargain which was not carried out. 
Beethoven’s finances were thus for the time 
flourishing,” and he writes in high spirits on his 
prospects.* 

Another overture belonging to this period is 
that in C, known as op. 138, and erroneously 
styled ‘ Leonora No. 1,’ the fact being that it 
was written as ‘a new overture ’ for the pro- 
posed production of * Fidelio’ at Prague in the 
spring of this year.* Another great work ap- 
proaching completion during the summer was 
the Mass in C, which was written for Prince 
Esterhazy, Haydn’s patron, and after consider- 
able delay was first sung in the chapel at 
Eisenstadt on Sept. 13, to celebrate the name- 
day of the Princess Marie of Esterhazy (Sept. 8). 
Beethoven and his old rival Hummel—then the 
Prince’s Kapellmeister—were both present. 
After the Mass the Prince, perhaps puzzled at 
the style of the music, so different from that to 
which he was accustomed in his chapel—hinted 
as much to Beethoven, in the strange question 
‘What have you been at now?’ Hummel 
overheard the remark, and probably amused at 
the naiveté of the question (for Hummel can 
surely have found nothing to question in the 
music) unfortunately smiled. Beethoven saw 
the smile, misinterpreted it, and left the Palace 
in a fury. This occurrence possibly explains 
why the name of Esterhazy, to whom Beet- 
hoven first dedicated the Mass, is replaced by 
that of Prince Kinsky in the published copy 
(1812). 

The date of the C minor symphony has not 
yet been conclusively ascertained, but there is 
good ground for believing that it and the Pas- 
toral symphony were completed, or at any rate 
much advanced, during this year,® at Heiligen- 
stadt and in the country between that and 
the Kahlenberg, as Beethoven pointed out to 
Schindler in 1823 ®—the visit to Eisenstadt 
being probably undertaken for the sake of the 
Mass only. Of his activity in town during the 
winter there are more certain traces. A musi- 
cal society of amateurs was formed, who held 
their concerts in the Hall of the Mehlgrube. At 
one of these, in December, the Eroica symphony 


1 Schindler, i. 142. 

2 The money, however, was not paid at the time; see ‘ Clementi 
Correspondence,’ Monthly Musical Record, 1902, p. 141. 

.3 To Brunswick, ‘an einem Maytage.’ Nohl, Neue Briefe, No. 7. 
The date of the letter is wrongly given in Nohl. Thayer, however, 
iii. 11, gives right date, 1807. 

4 Nottebohm, Beethoveniana, p. 70, etc. See also Thayer, iii. 24 
and 25 and Seyfried, App. p. 9 On revised first violin part Beet- 
hoven has written ‘ Charakteristische Overture.’ 

5 Thaver, iii. 20, says Beethoven was at work on C minor in 1807, 
and p. 39 that he was hard at work on Pastoral in 1808. Krehdiel, 
ii. 73, assigns it with the Pastoral to 1807-8. 

6 Schindler, i. 153. 
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was performed, and the overture to Coriolan 
played for the first time. At another the B flat 
symphony was performed for the second time, 
with immense appreciation. Beethoven him- 
self conducted both of these concerts. Decem- 
ber is also the date of a memorial to the 
directors of the Court Theatre, praying that he 
might be engaged at an annual salary of 2400 
florins, with benefit performances, to compose 
one grand opera and an operetta yearly—a 
memorial evidently not favourably received. 

The publications of 1807 are not numerous ; 
they consist of the sonata in F minor (op. 57), 
dedicated to Count Brunswick (Feb. 18) 7 and 
since designated ‘ Appassionata ’ by Cranz of 
Hamburg ; the 32 variations for piano § (April) ; 
and the triple concerto (op. 56), dedicated to 
Count Lobkowitz (July 1).° 

1808 opened with the publication of the over- 
ture to ‘ Coriolan’ (op. 62), dedicated to the 
author of the tragedy, and the three new string 
quartets (op. 59). There is reason to believe 1° 
that Beethoven again passed the summer at 
Heiligenstadt, whence he returned to Vienna, 
bringing with him ready for performance the 
two symphonies, C minor and Pastoral, the two 
pianoforte trios in D and E flat, and the ‘Choral 
Fantasia,’ a work new not only in ideas and 
effects but also in form, and doubly important 
as the precursor of the ‘Choral Symphony.’ It 
and the symphonies '* were produced at a con- 
cert given by Beethoven in the theatre ‘an 
der Wien’ on Dec. 22. It was announced to 
consist only of pieces of his own, all to be per- 
formed in public for the first time. In addition 
to the three just mentioned the programme 
contained the piano concerto in G, played by 
himself; two extracts from the Eisenstadt 
Mass; ‘ Ah! perfido’?*; and an extempore 
fantasia on the pianoforte. The result was un-: 
fortunate. In addition to the enormous length 
of the programme and the difficult character of 
the music the cold was intense and the threatre 
unwarmed. The performance appears to have 
been infamous, and in the ‘Choral Fantasia ’ 
there was actually a break-down.” 

The concerto had been published in August, 
and was dedicated to Beethoven’s new pupil 
and friend the Archduke Rudolph. It com- 
memorates the acquisition of the most powerful 
and one of the best friends Beethoven ever 
possessed, for whom he showed to the end an. 
unusual degree of regard and consideration, and 
is the first of a long series of great works which 
bear the Archduke’s name. The publications 
of the year 1808 were : the pianoforte concerto: 
in G (op. 58), the 3 quartets (op. 59), the PF.; 

7 Feb. 21, acc. to Thayer, Verz. 8 B. & H. 181. 

9 July 25, acc. to Thayer. Verz. 10 Schindler, i, 147, 148. ; 

11 The gaeicen as No. 5, the C minor as No. 6; Thayer, iii. 523 
se Reichardt i in Schindler, i. 150 note ; and see Beethoven's note 
to Zmeskall of ‘ Dee. 1808 

13 On this occasion the Introduction to the ‘Choral Fantasia’ was 


extemporised ; it was not written down for eight or nine months, 
later. Thayer, iii. 57,58; Z.B. p. 272; Krehbiel, ii. 133. 
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arrangement of the violin concerto (op. 61), the 
‘ Coriolan ’ overture (op. 62), and No. 1| of the 
four settings of Goethe’s ‘ Sehnsucht.’ 
Hitherto Beethoven had no settled income 
beyond that produced by actual labour, except 
the small annuity granted him since 1800 by 
Prince Lichnowsky. His works were all the 
property of the publishers, and it is natural that 
as his life advanced (he was now thirty-nine) 
and his aims in art grew vaster, the necessity of 
writing music for sale should have become more 
and moreirksome. Just at this time, however, 
he received an invitation from Jerome Bona- 
parte, King of Westphalia, to fill the post of 
maitre de chapelle at Cassel, with a salary of 
600 gold ducats (£300) per annum, and 150 
ducats for travelling expenses, and with very 
easy duties. The first trace of this offer is 
found in a letter of his own, dated Nov. 1, 1808 ; 
but he never seems seriously to have enter- 
tained it except as a lever for obtaining an ap- 
pointment under the Court of Austria. In fact 
the time was hardly one in which a German 
could accept service under a French prince. 
Napoleon was at the height of his career of 
ambition and conquest, and Austria was at this 
very time making immense exertions for the 
increase of her army with a view to the war 
which broke out when the Austrians crossed the 
Inn on Apr. 9. With this state of things immi- 
nent it is difficult to imagine that King Jerome’s 
offer can have been seriously made or enter- 
tained. But it is easy to understand the con- 
sternation into which the possibility of Beet- 
hoven’s removal from Vienna must have thrown 
his friends and the lovers of music in general, 
and the immediate result appears to have been 
an undertaking on the part of the Archduke 
Rudolph, Prince Lobkowitz and Prince Kinsky, 
dated Mar. 1, 1809, guaranteeing him an annual 
income of 4000 (paper) florins, payable half- 
yearly, until he should obtain a post of equal 
value in the Austrian dominions.t He him- 
self, however, naturally preferred the post of 
imperial Kapellmeister under the Austrian 
Government, and with that view had drawn up 
the memorial above mentioned,? which, how- 
ever, appears to have met with no success, even 
if it were ever presented. At this time, owing 
to the excessive issue of bank-notes, the cash 
value of the paper florin had sunk from 2s. toa 
little over 1s., so that the income secured to 
Beethoven, though nominally £400, did not 
really amount to more than £210, with the prob- 
ability of still further rapid depreciation. 
Meantime the work of publication went on 
apace, and in that respect 1809 is the most 
brilliant and astonishing year of Beethoven’s 
life. The fourth symphony and the violin con- 
certo were published by the Bureau des Arts et 


d’Industrie. He now for the first time entered 


1 Schindler, i. 167. 
. ae Nohl, Briefe, Nos, 46, 49, and Neue Briefe, 41; Thayer, iii. 
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into relations with the great firm of Breitkopf 
& Hartel. They published the symphonies in 
C minor (op. 67) and Pastoral (op. 68), the 
sonata for violoncello and piano in A (op. 69), 
and the two pianoforte trios (op. 70), dedicated 
to the Countess Erdédy, in whose house Beet- 
hoven had been living since his rupture with 
Lichnowsky.® 

On May 12 the French again entered Vienna ; 
on the 21st Aspern was fought, and Napoleon 
took possession of the island of Lobau, close to 
the city. Wagram took place on July 6, and 
the whole summer, till the peace was concluded 
on Oct. 14, must have been a very disturbed 
season for the inhabitants of Vienna. Beet- 
hoven’s lodging being on the wall was much ex- 
posed to the firing. The noise disturbed him 
greatly,* and at least on one occasion he took 
refuge in the cellar of his brother’s house in 
order to escape it. He had his eyes open, how- 
ever, to the proceedings of the French, and 
astonished a visitor many years afterwards with 
his recollections of the time.® It is remarkable 
how little external events interfered with his 
powers of production. As far as quality goes 
the piano concerto in E flat and the string 
quartet in the same key—both of which bear 
the date 1809—are equal to any in the whole 
range of his works. The 6 variations in D 
(op. 76)—the theme afterwards used for the 
march in the ‘ Ruins of Athens "—are not re- 
markable, but such is not the case with the 
piano sonata in F¥ written in October. Though 
not so serious as some, it is not surpassed for 
beauty and charm by any of the immortal 32. 
It seems to have been a special favourite of the 
author’s. ‘ People are always talking of the C# 
minor sonata,’ said he once, ‘ but I have written 
better things than that. The F¥ sonata is 
something very different.’ ® A more important 
sonata had been begun on May 4 to com- 
memorate the departure of the Archduke from 
Vienna on that day. It is dated and inscribed 
by Beethoven himself, and forms the first move- 
ment of that known as ‘ Les Adieux, l’absence 
et le retour... Among the sketches for the 
Adieux is found a note :7 


‘Der Abschied am 4ten Mai 
dem Herzen geschrieben 8. K. H.’ 


gewidmet und aus 


words which show that the parting really in- 
spired Beethoven, and was not a mere accident 
for his genius to transmute, like the four knocks 
in the violin concerto, or the cook’s question in 
the last quartet. A march for a military band 
in F, composed for the Bohemian Landwehr 
under Archduke Anton, and 3 songs—‘ L’ a- 
mante impaziente’ (op. 82, No. 4), ‘ Lied aus der 

3 See the letter to Oppersdorf, Briefe 47, and Reichardt in Nohl, 
Leben, ii, 295. 

4 Since the above was written Nottebohm has published an 
account of a sketch-book of 1809, which shows a good deal of 
agitation. Z.B. p. 263. 

5 Rochlitz, Fiir Freunde der Tonkunst, iv. 353. 

6 Thayer, ii. 172; Krehbiel, i. 323. 


7 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 100. See also, as to the legends founded 
on sonatas, Jahn’s * Ausgaben.’ 
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Ferne,’ + and probably ‘ Die laute Klage ’ ?— 
complete the compositions of 1809. Haydn 
had gone to his rest on May 31, in the middle 
of the French occupation, but we find no 
allusion to him in any of Beethoven’s journals 
or letters. 

The correspondence with Thomson of Edin- 
burgh, opened in 1806, was renewed this 
autumn. It began with a letter from Thomson, 
sending 43 airs, which was promptly answered 
by Beethoven, and it lasted until May 25, 1819, 
during which time Beethoven harmonised no 
fewer than 164 national melodies. For these he 
received in all a sum of some £200. 

1810 began with the return of the Archduke 
on Jan. 30, and the completion of the sonata. 
The sketch-books* show that the next few 
months were occupied with the composition of 
the music to ‘ Egmont,’ the string quartet in 
F minor, songs of Goethe’s (including the Erl 
King,® which, though well advanced, was never 
completed), and with the preliminary ideas of 
the B flat trio. The music to ‘ Egmont’ was 
first performed on May 24, probably at some 
private house, as no record of it survives in the 
theatrical chronicles. It was in May that Beet- 
hoven had his first interview with Bettina 
Brentano, then twenty-five years old, which 
gave rise to the three well-known letters,® the 
authenticity of which has been so hotly dis- 
puted.” Knowing Beethoven’s extreme sus- 
ceptibility it is not difficult to believe that the 
letters are in the main genuine, though some of 
the expressions have probably been tampered 
with. Beethoven’s relation to the Archduke, 
and his increasing reputation, were beginning to 
produce their natural result. He complains ® 
that his retirement is at an end, and that he is 
forced to go too much into society. He has 
taken up his summer quarters at Hetzendorf 
as before, but the old seclusion is no longer 
possible; he has to be in and outof Viennaat the 
season which he detested, and which hitherto 
he had always devoted entirely to composition. 
That he was also at Baden in August is evident 
from some MS. pieces of military music, all 
dated Baden, 1810, and one of them August.® 
Heseems to have had some prospect of marriage 
at this time, though the only allusion to it is 
that it has been broken off.1° Meantime this 
winter was a busy one for the publishers of his 
music. The pianoforte arrangement of ‘ Fi- 
delio,’ as revised for 1806 (without overture or 
finales), was published by Breitkopf in October, 
and is dedicated to the Archduke Rudolph. In 
December the same firm issued the quartet in 
Ep (op. 74), inscribed to Prince Lobkowitz, the 

1B. & H. 236. 2 Ibid. 254. 

3 See the ample details in Thayer, Chron. Verzeichniss, Nos. 
174-7. 4 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 276 ff. 

5 Seepage Beethoveniana, 100. 

6 See Briefe, Nos. 66, 67 and 91, 

7 See discussion of the controversy, Krehbiel, ii. 178 et seq. 
8 Letter to Wegeler, May 2, and to Zmeskall, July 9. 


9 Thayer, Verzeichniss, Nus. 153, 157. 
10 Thayer, iii. 155 ff. See also Kalischer’s Die unsterbliche Geliebte. 
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variations in D (op. 76), the fantasia in G minor, 
the sonata in Fg—dedicated respectively to 
Count Brunswick and his sister Therese—and 
the sonatina '! in G (op. 79); also earlier in the 
year the sextet for wind instruments (op. 71), 
and the setting of Matthisson’s ‘ Andenken.’ 
Another sextet (op. 81b)—probably, like that 
just mentioned, an early work—was issued by 
Simrock, and four settings of Goethe’s ‘ Sehn- 
sucht,’ with a few more songs by other pub- 
lishers. The frequent appearance of Goethe’s 
name in the music of this year is remarkable, 
and coupled with the allusion in his letter to 
Bettina of Aug. 11, implies that the great poet 
was beginning to exercise that influence on him 
which Beethoven described in his conversation 
with Rochlitz in 1823. 

The trio in B flat was completed during the 
winter, and was written down in its finished 
form between Mar. 3 and 26, 1811, as the auto- 
graph informs us with a particularity wanting 
in Beethoven’s earlier works, but becoming 
more frequent in future. The Archduke (to 
whom it was ultimately inscribed) lost no time 
in making its acquaintance, and as no copyist 
was obtainable, seems to have played it first 
from the autograph.* The principal composi- 
tions of 1811 were the music to two dramatic 
pieces written by Kotzebue, for the opening of 
a new theatre at Pest, and entitled ‘ Hungary’s 
first hero,’ or ‘ King Stephen,’ and the ‘ Ruins 
of Athens.’ The introduction to the ‘ Choral 
Fantasia ’"—which may be taken as a repre- 
sentation of Beethoven’s improvisation, inas- 
much as it was actually extemporised at the 
performance—was written down apropos of 
the publication of the work in July, and a song, 
‘ An die Geliebte,’ 14 is dated December in the 
composer’s own hand. 

The publications of the year are all by Breit- 
kopf, and include the overture to ‘ Egmont’ in 
February ; the piano concerto in Ep, and the 
sonata in the same key (op. 81a) in May and 
July respectively, both dedicated to the Arch- 
duke ; the ‘Choral fantasia’ (op. 80), dedicated 
to the King of Bavaria (July), and the ‘ Mount 
of Olives ’ (Oct.). Vhe preparation of the last- 
named work for the press so long after its 
composition must have involved much time 
and consideration. There is evidence that an 
additional chorus was proposed’; and it is 
known that Beethoven was dissatisfied with the 
treatment of the principal character. A note to 
Treitschke (June 6) seems to show that he was 
contemplating an opera. The first mention of 
a metronome?® occurs in a letter of this autumn. 

The depreciation in the value of paper money 
had gone on with fearful rapidity, and by the 


11 First meester ees in C, as ‘ Sonate facile,’ Z.B. p. 269. 


12 Z7,B. p. 

13 Briefe, no 14 B. & H. 243, 

15 To follow the’ air; Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 504. This was as far 
back as 1809. 


16 Letter to Zmeskall, Sept. 10—under the name not of ‘ Metro- 
nome’ but of ‘ Zeitmesser.’ 
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end of 1810 the bank notes had fallen to less 
than ;,th of their nominal value—7.e. a 5-florin 
note was only worth half a florin in silver. The 
Finanz Patent of Feb. 20, 1811, attempted to 
remedy this by a trulv disastrous measure—the 
abolition of the bank-notes (Bancozettel) as a 
legal tender, and the creation of a new paper 
currency called Hinlésungsscheine, into which 
the bank-notes were to be forcibly converted at 
4th of their ostensible value, 7.e. a 100-florin 
note was exchangeable for a 20-florin Hin- 
lésungsschein. Beethoven’s income might pos- 
sibly have been thus reduced to 800 florins, or 
£80, but the subscribers continued to pay the 
annuity in full, regardless of the patent, and 
Rudolph gave the necessary instruction to 
his agents in writing. Prince Kinsky would 
have done the same as to his 1800 florins, if 
his residence at Prague and his sudden death 
(Nov. 3, 1812) had not prevented his giving the 
proper instructions. Beethoven sued the Kin- 
sky estate for his claim, and succeeded after 
several years, many letters and much heart-burn- 
ing, in obtaining (Jan. 18, 1815) a decree for 
1200 florins Hinlésungsscheine per annum with 
arrears; and the final result of the whole, 
according to Beethoven’s own statement (in his 
letter to Ries of Mar. 8, 1816), is that his 
pension at that time was 3400 florins in Hin- 
losungsscheine, which were then worth 1360 in 
silver =£136, the Hinldsungsscheine themselves 
having fallen to between a half and a third of 
their nominal value.* 

1812 opens with a correspondence with Var- 
enna, an ofticial in Graz, as to a concert for 
the poor, which puts Beethoven’s benevolence 
in a strong light. He sends the ‘ Mount of 


1 The above paragraph on the effect of the Austrian finance- 
patent of 1811 upon Beethoven’s annuity, and his suit against the 
Kinsky estate, accords perfectly with all the authorities known at 
the time it was written. But these authorities, from Schindler 
down, are in error. It is true that from an after Mar. 1811, the 
bank-notes (Bancozettel) then in circulation were reduced in value 
to the rate of five for one in silver; and notes of redemption 
(Einlésungsscheine), equal to silver, were issued in their place at 
that rate; but the payment of contracts previously made, Beet- 
hoven’s annuity included, was regulated by the depreciation at the 
date of the contract. The date of the document conferring the 
annuity is Mar. 1, 1809, when the depreciation (decimally) was 
2 48 for one, and it follows that his income under the finance patent 
was reduced—not, to one-fifth or 800 florins, as Schindler and his 
copyists unanimously state, but to 1612°90 florins. That is to say, 


Kinsky, instead of 1800, paid 725°80 fi. 


Rudolph, NE 1500, ,, 604°84 ,, 
Lobkowitz, ,, 700, ,, 282°26 ,, 
1612°90 


When the subscribers continued to pay the annuity in full, regardless 
of the patent, Kinsky unfortunately neglected to do this, and thus, 
upon his untimely death, unwittingly deprived Beethoven of all 
legal claim to more than the above-named 725°80 florins ; for the 
trustees of the estates had no power to add to that sum, being 
responsible to the Landrecht or high tribunal at Prague for their 
action. Beethoven, trusting to the equity of his claim, seems to 
have been so foolish as to instruct his advocate in Prague, Dr. Wolf. 
to enter a suit—which could have had no favourable issue. It 
was fortunate for him that the legal agent of the Kinsky estates 
(Verlassenschaftscurator), Dr. Johann Kanka, was a musician of 
considerable attainments, a great admirer of his music and on 
intimate terms with him during his first years in Vienna. On a 
visit to the capital, Kanka discussed the matter with him; the 
suit was abandoned, and a compromise at last effected—confirmed 
by the Landrecht, Jan. 18, 1815—by which 1200 florins a year 
were secured to him, and arrears to the amount of 2479 florins, 
paid in cash, on Mar. 26, to his representative, Baron Joseph von 
Pasqualati. 

Beethoven’s letters to Kanka (Thayer’s Beethoven, iii. App. viii.) 
and his dedication of op. 94, ‘ An die Hoffnung,’ to the widowed 
Princess Kinsky, prove how well satisfied he was with the result. 


A. W. T- 
Cf. Krehbiel, ii. 211 et seg. 
VOL. I 
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Olives,’ the ‘ Choral Fantasia,’ and an overture 
as a gift to the Institution for future use— 
promises other (MS.) compositions, and absol- 
utely declines all offer of remuneration. The 
theatre at Pest was opened on Feb. 9 with the 
music to the ‘ Ruins of Athens’ and ‘ King 
Stephen,’ but there is no record of Beethoven 
himself having been present. This again was 
to be a great year in composition, and he was 
destined to repeat the feat of 1808 by the pro- 
duction of a second pair of symphonies. In 
fact, from memoranda among the sketches for 
the new pair, it appears that he contemplated 2 
writing three at the same time, and that the key 
of the third was already settled in his mind— 
‘Sinfonia in D moll—3te Sinf.’ However, this 
was postponed, and the other two occupied him 
the greater part of the year. The autograph 
score of the first of the two, that in A (No. 7), is 
dated May 13; so that it may be assumed that 
it was finished before he left Vienna. The 
second—in F, No. 8—was not completed till 
October. His journey this year was of un- 
usual extent. His health was bad, and Stauden- 
heim, his physician,? ordered him to try the 
baths of Bohemia—possibly after Baden or 
some other of his usual resorts had failed to re- 
cruit him, as we find him in Vienna on July 4, 
an ususually late date. Before his departure 
there was a farewell meal, at which Count 
Brunswick, Stephen Breuning, Maelzel, and 
others were present.* Maelzel’s metronome was 
approaching perfection, and Beethoven said 
good-bye to the inventor in a droll canon, 
which was sung at: the table—he himself singing 
soprano °—and afterwards worked up into the 
lovely allegretto of the eighth symphony. He 
went by Prague to Toplitz® and Carlsbad— 
where he notes the postilion’s horn ’ among the 
sketches for the eighth symphony—Franzens- 
brunn, and then Téplitz again ®; and lastly to 
his brother Johann’s at Linz, where he re- 
mained through October and into November, as 
the inscriptions on the autographs of the eighth 
symphony and of three trombone pieces written 
for All Souls’ Day demonstrate. The trombone 
pieces became his own requiem. At Téplitz he 
met Goethe, and the strange scene occurred in 
which he so unnecessarily showed his contempt 
for his friend the Archduke Rudolph and the 
other members of the imperial family.® At 
Téplitz 1° he met Amalie Sebald, and a series of 
letters to her shows that the symphony did not 
prevent him from making love with much 

2 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 111. 

3 Letter to Schweiger, K6chel No. 2. 

4 Schindler, i. 195. For the canon see B. & H. 256, No.2. There 
is some great error in the dates of this period—possibly there were 
two journeys. See Thayer, iii. 220 ff.; Krehbiel, ii. 234. 


5 Conversation-book, Nohl, Leben, iii. 841. 
6 There was a short visit here in 1811. See Thayer, iii. 174-81. 

7 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 289. 

8 Letter to the Archduke, Aug. 12. 

9 Letter to Bettina, Aug. 15, 1812. Im this story allowance 
should be made for Goethe’s greater age (twenty years older than 
Beethoven), also for the difference in their previous circumstances, 
nature, etc. Krehbiel, ii. 226. 

10 Nohl, Neue Briefe, 79-85. The lock of hair which she cut from 
his head is still preserved by her family 
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ardour.t. While in Carlsbad he? gave a con- 
cert for the benefit of the sufferers in a fire at 
Baden.’ The fact of his extemporising at the 
concert, and hearing the postilion’s call, as well 
as an entry among the sketches for the eighth 
symphony, to the effect that * cotton in his ears 
when playing took off the unpleasant * noise ’ 
—perhaps imply that his deafness at this time 
was still only partial, 

One of his first works after returning to 
Vienna was the fine sonata for piano and violin, 
published as op. 96. It was completed by the 
close of the year, and was first played by the 
Archduke and Rode—whose style Beethoven 
kept in view in the violin ® part—at the house 
of Prince Lobkowitz, on Dec. 29.6 A com- 
parative trifle is the ‘ Lied an die Geliebte,’ ’ 
written during this winter in the album of 
Regina Lang. The only works published in 
1812 were the ‘ Egmont’ entr’actes and the 
Mass in C (op. 86), the latter dedicated—pos- 
sibly as an acknowledgment of his share in the 
guarantee—to Prince Kinsky. The state of his 
finances about this time compelled him to borrow 
2300 florins from the Brentanos of Frankfort, 
old friends who had known and loved him from 
the first. A trace of the transaction is perhaps 
discernible in the trio in B> in one movement,’ 
written on June 2, 1812, ‘ for his little friend 
Maximiliana Brentano, to encourage her in play- 
ing. The effect of the Bohemian baths soon 
passed away, the old ailments and depression 
returned, the disputes and worries with the 
servants increased, and his spirits became worse 
than they had been since the year 1803. 

The only composition which can be attributed 
to the spring of 1813 is a ‘Triumphal March,’ 
written for Kuffner’s tragedy! of Tarpeia, 


which was produced—with the march advertised - 


as ‘newly composed ’—on Mar. 26. On Apr. 20 
the two new symphonies appear to have been 
played through for the first time at the Arch- 
duke’s.1* On the advice of his medical men he 
went at the end of May to Baden, where ” he 
was received with open arms by the Archduke. 
Hither he was followed by his friend Frau 
Streicher, who remained at Baden for the 
summer, and took charge of his lodgings and 
clothes, which appear to have been in a deplor- 
able state. On his return to town he reoccupied 
his old rooms in the house of Pasqualati, on the 
Molk Bastion. 
friendly services; after some time procured 
him two good servants, and otherwise looked 

1 At Téplitz he wrote the remarkable letter to a little girl (Emilie 
M.) who had sent him a letter-case (Thayer, iii. 205) ; it shows his 
modesty in a remarkable light. Arehbiel, ii. 228. 

2 Letter to Zmeskall, Briefe, No. 95. Letter to Archduke, Aug. 12, 
A.M.Z, xiv. 596. 

3 Notes to Letter of July 4, Kéchel, p. 85. A 

4 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 289. 

5 Letter to Archduke, Kéchel, No. 4. 

6 Thayer, iii. 223, 224; Krehbiel, ii. 236. 

7 Nottebohm, Verz. B. & H. 2438a. 

8 Schindler, ii. 45, 46, and Nohl, ii. 396. 

9 B. & H. No. 85. 

10 Published in Kuffner’s complete works as Hersilia. 


11 Letter to Zmeskall, Apr. 19. 
WZ Thayer, iii. 247; Krehbiel, ii. 244, 
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| accompanied it has not been preserved, but it 
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after his interests. These servants remained 
with him for a year or two, and this was probably 
the most comfortable time of the last half of 
Beethoven’s life. 

As early as April we find him endeavouring 
to arrange a concert for the production of his 
two symphonies; but without success.4 The 
opportunity arrived in another way. The news 
of the great defeat of the French at Vittoria 
(fought June 21) reached Vienna on July 13, 
following on that of the disaster of Moscow and 
the battles of Liitzen and Bautzen (May 2 and 
21), and culminating in Leipzig, Oct. 19. It 
is easy to understand how great the sensation 
was throughout the whole of Germany, and how 
keenly Beethoven must have felt such events, 
though we may wonder that he expressed his 
emotion in the form of the orchestral programme- 
music, entitled ‘ Wellington’s Victory, or the 
Battle of Vittoria,’ a work conceived on almost 


_ as vulgar a plan as the ‘ Battle of Prague,’ and 


containing few traces of his genius. This, how- 
ever, is accounted for by the fact that the piece 


_ was suggested by Maelzel 1° the mechanician, a 


man of undoubted ability, who knew the public 
taste far better than Beethoven did. An occa- 
sion for its performance soon suggested itself in 
a concert for the benefit of the soldiers wounded 
at Hanau (Oct. 30), where the Austrians en- 
deavoured to cut off the retreat of the French 
after Leipzig.!? The concert took place on Dec. 
8, in the large hall of the University, and was 
organised by Maelzel. The programme, like 
the ‘ Battle Symphony ’ itself, speaks of a man 
who knew his audience. It was of reasonable 
length and contained the seventh symphony— 
in MS. and produced for the first time—two 
marches performed by Maelzel’s mechanical 
trumpet, and the ‘ Battle Symphony.’ The 
orchestra was filled by the best professors of 
the day—Salieri, Spohr, Mayseder, Hummel,'® 
Romberg, Moscheles, etc. Beethoven himself 
conducted, and we have Spohr’s testimony that 
the performance of the symphony was really a 
good one; the programme was repeated at a 
second concert on the 12th. The success of both 
concerts was immense, and Beethoven addressed 
a letter of thanks to the performers, which may 
be read at length in Schindler and elsewhere. 
It was probably about this time that Beet- 
hoven forwarded a copy of the ‘ Battle Sym- 
phony’ to the Prince Regent.!® The letter which 


was never acknowledged by the Prince, and 


13 Schindler, i. 187. 

14 Letters to Zmeskall, Apr. 19 and 26. 

15 See the note to Thayer, ii. 313. The idea noted in his diary is 
a far nobler one—a national Hymn, each nation engaged to be 
represented by a march, and the whole to close with a Te Deum. 
Nohl, Beethoven-feier, pp. 71, 72. 

16 See Moscheles’s note to his edition of Schindler, i. 153, 154. 

17 Maelzel wanted to arrange concerts to raise money for Beethoven 
to be able to go with him to London (Thayer, iii. 258). But of course 
the receipts of above concert, after expenses paid, were handed over 
to the soldiers’ fund (Thayer, iii. 260; Krehbiel, ii. 253 et seq.). 

18 Beethoven's droll note to Hummel (Nohl, Neue Briefe, No. 96) 
shows that there was no quarrel between them. 

19 Concerning the copy sent to the Prince see Briefe, Nos. 114,119, 
135, and Moscheles, ii. 235, 236, 
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Beethoven felt the neglect keenly. The work 
was produced at Drury Lane a year afterwards 
—Feb. 10, 1815—and had a great run,' but this 
was through the exertions of Sir George Smart, 
who himself procured the copy from Vienna.” 

Early in Jan. 1814 a third concert was given 
in the great Redouten-Saal with the same pro- 
gramme and nearly the same performers as 
before, except that some numbers from the 
‘Ruins of Athens’ were substituted for Maelzel’s 
marches; and on Feb. 27 a fourth, with similar 
programme, and with the important addition 
of the symphony in F—placed last but one in 
the list. The huge programme speaks of Beet- 
hoven himself as clearly as the two first did of 
the more practical Maelzel. The seventh sym- 
phony was throughout a success, its allegretto 
being repeated three times out of thefour. But 
the eighth symphony did not please, a fact 
which greatly discomposed Beethoven, and drew 
from him the words ‘ just because it is much 
better.2 On Apr. 11 Beethoven played, for the 
first time, his Bp trio at a benefit concert, and 
in the evening a chorus of his to the words 
‘ Germania, Germania,’ was sung as the finale to 
an operetta of Treitschke’s, apropos of the fall of 
Paris (Mar. 31). Moscheles was present at the 
concert, and gives* an interesting account of 
the style of Beethoven’s playing. Spohr heard ® 
the same trio, but under less favourable circum- 
stances. A month later Beethoven again played 
the Bp trio—his last public appearance in 
chamber music. 

The spring of 1814 was remarkable for the 
revival of ‘ Fidelio.’ ‘'Treitschke had been em- 
ployed to revise the libretto, and in March we 
find Beethoven writing to him: 

‘TI have read your revision of the opera with great 
satisfaction. It has decided me once more to rebuild 
the desolate ruins of an ancient fortress.’ 

This decision involved the entire rewriting and 
rearrangement of considerable portions ; others 
were slightly altered, and some pieces were re- 
introduced from the first score of all. The first 
performance took place at the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre on May 23.6 On the 26th the new 
overture in K was first played, and other altera- 
tions were subsequently introduced. On July 
18 the opera was played for Beethoven’s benefit. 
A pianoforte score, made by Moscheles under 
Beethoven’s own direction,’ carefully revised 
by him, and dedicated to the Archduke, was 
published by Artaria in August. One friendly 
face must have been missed on all these 


1 The news of the successful production in London gratified him 
very much. He read it in the Vienna Zeitung of Mar. 2 at the 
tavern, and made a mem. of it in the small notebook which he 
carried with him to such places, Z.B. p. 320. 

2 See, however, Thayer, iii. 474. Haring’s letter to Smart 
(Krehbiel, ii. 311) suggests otherwise. 

3 Thayer, iii. 273. 

5 Spohr, Seldbstbiog. i. 203. 
the trio in D had been out for five years. 
it was in 8 time.) 


6 Treitschke says the overture played on this occasion was ‘ Pro- 
metheus.’ See Thayer, iii. 283. Schindler says an overture to 
one Seyfried the overture to ‘ The Ruins of Athens’ (Krehbiel, 

ii. 278) ; also Nohl, B. dep. by his Cont. translation, p. 106, see also 
p. 241, 7 See Moscheles, Leben, i. 17, 18. 


4 Moscheles, Leben, i. 15. 
He says it was a new trio in D, but 
(He adds, however, that 
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occasions—that of the Prince Lichnowsky, who 
died on Apr. 15. 

During the winter of 1813-14 an unfortunate 
misunderstanding arose between Beethoven 
and Maelzel. ‘The * Battle Symphony’ was 
originally written at the latter’s suggestion for 
a mechanical instrument of his called the Pan- 
harmonicon, and was afterwards orchestrated 
by its author for the concert, with the view to a 
projected tour of Maelzel in England.’ Beet- 
hoven was at the time greatly in want of funds, 
and Maelzel advanced him £25, which he pro- 
fessed to regard as a mere loan ® which he re- 
paid, while the other alleged it was for the pur- 
chase of the work. Maelzel had also engaged 
to make ear-trumpets for Beethoven, which 
were delayed, and in the end proved failures.?° 
The misunderstanding was aggravated by 
various statements of Maelzel, and by the 
interference of outsiders, and finally by Mael- 
zel’s departure through Germany to England, 
with animperfect copy of the‘ BattleSymphony’ 
clandestinely obtained. Such a complication 
was quite sufficient to worry and harass a sensi- 
tive, obstinate, and unbusinesslike man like 
Beethoven. He entered an action against 
Maelzel, and his deposition on the subject, and 
the document which he afterwards addressed 
to the artists of England, show how serious 
was his view of the harm done him, and the 
motives of the doer. Maelzel’s case, on the 
other hand, is stated with evident animus by 
Beethoven’s adherents,!? and it should not be 
overlooked that he and Beethoven appear to 
have continued friends after the immediate 
quarrel blew over. If to the opera and the 
Maelzel scandal we add the Kinsky lawsuit 
now in progress, and which Beethoven watched 
intently and wrote much about, we shall hardly 
wonder that he was not able to get out of town 
till long past his usual time. When at length 
he writes from Baden it is to announce the 
completion of the sonata in E minor, which 
he dedicates to Count Moritz Lichnowsky. 
The letter’? gives a charming statement of 
his ideas of the relation of a musician to his 
patron. 

The triumphant success of the symphony 
in A, and of the Battle-piece, and the equally 
successful revival of ‘ Fidelio,’ render 1814 the 
culminating period of Beethoven’s life. His 
activity during the autumn and winter was very 
great ; no bad health or worries or anything 
else external could hinder the astonishing flow 
of his inward energy. The E minor sonata is 
dated ‘ Vienna, August 16,’ and was therefore 
probably completed—as far as any music of his 
was ever completed till it was actually printed 
—hbefore he left town. He commemorated the 

8 A.M.Z., 1814, p. 71. 

9 See Deposition, Briefe, No. 113. 

10 See, however, Moscheles i. 149. 

Ml Briefe, Nos. 113 and 114. 


12 Thayer, iii. 279, 280; Krehbiel, ii. 272 et seq. 
13 Sept. 21, 1814, 
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death (Aug. 23) of the wife of his kind friend 
Pasqualati in an ‘ Elegischer Gesang ’ (op. 118). 
On Oct. 4 he completed the overture in C 
(‘ Namensfeier,’ op. 115), a work on which he 
had been employed more or less for six years, 
and which has a double interest from the fact 
that its themes seem to have been originally 
intended ! to form part of that composition of 
Schiller’s ‘ Hymn to Joy’ which he first con- 
templated when a boy at Bonn, and which 
keeps coming to the surface in different forms, 
until finally embodied in the ninth symphony 
in 1823. Earlier in the year he had made some 
progress with a sixth piano concerto—in D— 
of which not only are extensive sketches in 
existence, but sixty pages in complete score.” 
It was composed at the same time with the 
violoncello sonatas (op. 102); and finally gave 
way to them.®. But there was a less congenial 
work to do—Vienna had been selected as the 
scene of the Congress, and. Beethoven was 
bound to seize the opportunity not only of per- 
forming his latest symphonies, but of compos- 
ing some new music appropriate to so great 
an occasion. He selected in September > a 
cantata by Weissenbach, entitled ‘ Der glor- 
reiche Augenblick ’—an unhappy choice, as 
it turned out—composed it more quickly ® 
than was his wont, and included it with the 
symphony in A, and the ‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ 
in a concert for his benefit on Nov. 29. The 
manner in which this concert was carried out 
gives a striking idea of the extraordinary posi- 
tion that Beethoven held in Vienna. The two 
halls of the Redouten-Saal were placed at his 
disposal for two evenings by the Government, 
and he himself sent personal invitations in his 
own name to the various sovereigns and other 
notabilities collected in Vienna. The room 
was crowded with an audience of 6000 persons, 
and Beethoven describes’ himself as ‘ quite 
exhausted with fatigue, worry, pleasure and 
delight.” At a second performance on Dec. 2 
the hall was less crowded. One of the fétes 
provided during the Congress was a tournament 
in the Riding School on Nov. 23, and for this 
Beethoven would appear ® to have composed 
music, though no trace of it has yet been found. 
During the continuance of the Congress he 
seems to have been much visited and noticed, 
and many droll scenes doubtless occurred 
between him and his exalted worshippers. The 
Archduke and Prince Rasoumowsky, the latter 
as Russian Ambassador, were conspicuous 
among the givers of fétes, and it was at the 
house of the Archduke that Beethoven was 
presented to the Empress of Russia. This 
introduction resulted in a noble present from 

1 Nottebohm, Beethoveniana, p. 41. 2 B. & H. 311. 

3 See Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 223; and Crystal Palace Programme, 
NV achindicr, i. 198. 5 See Nottebohm, Verz. op. 136. 

6 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 307, note. 

7 Letter to Archduke, Kéchel, p. 31. 


8 Kochel, p. 29. See, however, Neue Briefe, No. 108, first foot- 
note. 
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the Empress of 200 ducats (£100) towards the 
expenses of the two concerts, a generosity 
which Beethoven acknowledged by the dedica- 
tion of the polonaise (op. 89) and of the piano- 
forte arrangement of the symphony in A, No. 7.° 

In addition to the profit of the concerts 
Schindler implies that Beethoven received 
presents from the various foreign sovereigns in 
Vienna. The pecuniary result of the winter 
was therefore good. He was able for the first 
time to lay by money, which he invested in 
shares in the Bank of Austria. 

The news of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba 
broke up the Congress, and threw Europe again 
into a state of perturbation. In Vienna the 
reaction after the recent extra gaiety must have 
been great. Beethoven was himself occupied 
during the year by the Kinsky lawsuit; his 
letters upon the subject to the advocate Kanka 
are many and long, and it is plain from such 
expressions as the following that it seriously 
interrupted his music : 


“TIT am again very tired, having been forced to 
discuss many things with K., and such things exhaust 
me more than the greatest efforts in composition. 
It is a new field, the soil of which I ought not to be 
required to till, and which has cost me many tears 
and much sorrow,’ 4 


and in another letter,- 


“... Do not forget me, poor tormented creature 
that Fam.’ 


Under the circumstances it is not surprising 
that he composed little during 1815. The two 
sonatas for piano and violoncello (op. 102), 
dated ‘ July’ and ‘ August’; the chorus ‘ Es 
ist vollbracht,’ as finale to a piece of Treit- 
schke’s, produced, July 15, to celebrate the 
entry into Paris; the ‘ Meeresstille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt,’ and a couple of songs, ‘ Sehn- 
sucht’ and ‘Das Geheimniss’!*—are all the 
original works that can with certainty be traced 
to this year. But the beautiful and passionate 
sonata in A (op. 101), which was inspired by 
and dedicated to his dear friend Baroness Ert- 
mann— Liebe werthe Dorothea Cecilia "—was 
probably composed at the end of this year, 
since it was played in public on Feb. 18, 1816, 
though not published for a year after.1* The 
national airs which he had in hand since 1810 
for Thomson of Edinburgh were valuable at 
such a time, since he could turn to these when 
his thoughts were too much disturbed for 
original composition—a parcel of Scotch Songs 
is dated May 1815, 

The publications of 1815 are still fewer than 
the compositions. The polonaise in C (op. 89) 
—dedicated to the Empress of Russia, who had 
greatly distinguished Beethoven at one of 
Prince Rasoumowsky’s receptions—appeared 
in March; the sonata op. 90, and a song, 
‘ Kriegers Abschied,’ in June. These are all. 

© Z.B. p. $11. 10 Schindler, i. 202. 
1 Thayer, iii. 484, 485. 12 B. & H. 239 and 245, 
13 Thayer, iii. 382 and 384; Krehbiel, ii. 356, 389. See, however, 


Z.B. p. 344. Nohl, iii. p. 86, says sonata was sent to Dorothea- 
Cacilia, Feb. 23, 1817. 
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On June 1 he wrote to Salomon, then resident 
in London, offering his works from op. 92 to 
97 inclusive! for sale, with ‘ Fidelio,’ the 
Vienna cantata, and the ‘ Battle Symphony.’ 
And this is followed in October and November 
by letters to Birchall, sending various pieces. 
Salomon died on Nov. 25. 

The second quarrel with Stephen Breuning 
must have occurred in 1815.2, Some one had 
urged him to warn Beethoven against pecuniary 
relations with his brother Caspar, whose char- 
acter in money matters was not satisfactory. 
Breuning conveyed the hint to Beethoven, and 
he, with characteristic earnestness and sim- 
plicity, and with that strange fondness for 
his unworthy brothers which amounted almost 
to a passion, at once divulged to his brother 
not only the warning but the name of his 
informant. A serious quarrel naturally ensued 
between Breuning and Caspar, which soon 
spread to Beethoven himself, and the result 
was that he and Breuning were again separated 
—this time for several years. The letter in 
which Beethoven at last asks pardon of his 
old friend can hardly be omitted from this 
sketch. Though undated it was written in 
1826.3 It contained his miniature painted by 
Hornemann in 1802, and ran as follows (the 
original has Du and dein throughout) : 


‘ Beneath this portrait, dear Stephen, may all that 
has for so long gone on between us be for ever hidden. 
I know how I have torn your heart. For this the 
emotion that you must certainly have noticed in me 
has been sufficient punishment. My feeling towards 
you was not malice. No—I should no longer be 
worthy of your friendship ; it was passion both on 
your side and on mine ; but I doubted you dreadfully, 
for people came between us who were unworthy of 
us both. My portrait has long been intended for 
you. You know I always intended it for some one. 
To whom could I give it with my warmest love so 
well as to you, true, good, noble Stephen ? Forgive 
me for distressing you; I have suffered myself as 
much as you have. It was only when I had you 
no longer with me that I first really felt how dear 
you are and always will be to my heart. Come to 
my arms once more as you used to do.’ 


On Novy. 15 of this year Caspar Carl Beet- 
hoven died—a truly unfortunate event for 
Ludwig. Caspar had for long received pecuni- 
ary assistance from his brother, and at his death 
he charged him with the maintenance of his son 
Carl, a lad between eight and nine. This boy, 
whose charge Beethoven undertook with all the 
simplicity and fervour of his nature, though no 
doubt often with much want of judgment, was 
quite unworthy of his uncle. The charge altered 
Beethoven’s nature, weaned him from his music, 
embroiled him with his friends, embittered his 
existence with the worry of continued conten- 
tions and reiterated disappointments, and at 
last, directly or indirectly, brought the life of 
the great composer to an end long before its 
natural term. 

On Christmas Day, at a concert in the 

1 Not including, however, the song ‘ An die Hoffnung,’ op. 94. 
2 Schindler (i. 288) says 1817; but it is obvious that it happened 


before Caspar’s death (Breuning, p. 46). 
8 Schindler, i. 228; ii. 128. See re date Briefe, No. 376, note. 
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Redouten-Saal for the benefit of the Biirger 
Hospital, Beethoven produced his new overture, 
op. 115, and the ‘ Meeresstille,’ and the ‘Mount 
of Olives’ was performed. As an acknowledg- 
ment for many similar services the municipal 
council had recently (Nov. 16) conferred upon 
him the freedom of the city—Ehrenbiirgerthum. 
It was the first public title that the great rotu- 
rier had received. He was not even a Kapell- 
meister, as both Mozart * and Haydn had been, 
and his advocate was actually forced to invent 
that title for him, to procure the necessary respect 
for his memorials in the lawsuit which occupied 
so many of his years after this date. It is a 
curious evidence of the singular position he held 
among musicians. He was afterwards made a 
member of the Philharmonic Societies of Stock- 
holm and Amsterdam, and received Orders from 
some of the courts in exchange for his Mass, 
but the one title he valued was that of J'on- 
dichter— Poet in music.’ ® 

The resuscitation of his oratorio is perhaps 
connected with a desire in Beethoven’s mind to 
compose a fresh one. At any rate he was at 
this time in communication both with the Ton- 
kiinstler Societat and the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde of Vienna on the subject. By the 
latter body the matter was taken up in earnest.” 
Subject and poet were left to himself, and a 
payment of 300 gold ducats was voted to him 
for the use of the oratorio for one year. The 
negotiation dragged on till 1824 and came to 
nothing, for no good libretto was forthcoming, 
for the same ostensible reason that he never 
wrote a second opera.$® 

1816 was a great year for publication. The 
‘ Battle Symphony’ in March; the violin sonata 
and the Bh trio (opp. 96, 97)—both dedicated 
to the Archduke—in July; the seventh sym- 
phony® dedicated to Count Fries, with a piano- 
forte arrangement, to the Empress of Russia ; 
the string quartet in F minor (op. 95)—to 
Zmeskall ; and the beautiful ‘ Liederkreis’ (op. 


. 98) to Prince Lobkowitz; all three in December. 


These, with the eighth symphony and three 
detached songs, form a list rivalling, if not sur- 
passing, that of 1809. The only compositions 
of this year are the ‘ Liederkreis’ (April), a 
Military March in D, ‘ for the Grande Parade’ 
(Wachtparade), June 4, 1816'°; a couple of 
songs ; and a trifle in the style of a birthday 
cantata for Prince Lobkowitz.' This is the 


4 ‘Was haben Sie da?’ was the inquiry of the ‘ privilegirte 
Bettlerin ’ when the hearse drew up with Mozart’s body at the gate 
of the cemetery. ‘ Ein Kapellmeister ’ was the answer. 

5 Schindler, i. 262. 

6 See Breuning, p. 101; and compare letter to Frau Streicher, 
Briefe, No. 200; and the use of the word ‘ gedichtet ’ in the title of 
the overture op. 115. 

7 Nohl, iii. 72. See Sch. ii. 92, also Kalischer, Neue Beethoven- 
briefe, pp. 181. 186. Krehbiel, ii. 397. 

8 See the very curious letter from Beethoven of Jan. 23, 1824, in 
C. F, Pohl’s pamphlet, Gesellschaft, etc., 1871. Also in Kalischer’s 
Neue Beethovenbriefe, pp. 181-3, 

9 * Avant-hier on me portait un extrait d’une gazette anglaise 
nommée Morning cronigle, ot je lisais avec grand plaisir, que la 
société philarmonique a donné ma Sinfonie Aff; c’est une grande 
satisfaction pour moi.’ Letter to Neate, May 15, 1816. 

10 B. & H. 15. 

11 See Thayer’s Verz. No. 208. See also Neue Briefe, No. 255, foot- 
note, 
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date of a strange temporary fancy for German 
in preference to Italian which took possession 
of him. Some of his earlier pieces contain 
German terms, as the six songs, op. 75, and 
the sonata 8la. They reappear in the ‘Lieder- 
kreis’ (op. 98) and ‘ Merkenstein’ (op. 100) and 
come to a head in the sonata op. 101, in which 
all the indications are given in German, and 
the word ‘ Hammerklavier ’ appears for piano- 
forte in the title. The change is the subject 
of two letters to Steiner.1_ He continued to use 
the name ‘ Hammerklavier’? in the sonatas 
op. 106, 109 and 110; and there apparently 
this vernacular fit ceased.® 

Beethoven hada violent dislike to his brother’s 
widow, whom he called the ‘ Queen of Night,’ 
and believed, rightly or wrongly,’ to be a 
person of bad conduct. He therefore lost no 
time in obtaining legal authority for taking his 
ward out of her hands and placing him with 
Giannatasio del Rio, the head of an educational 
institution in Vienna ; allowing his mother to 
see him only once a month. This was done in 
Feb. 1816, and the arrangement existed till 
towards the end of the year, when the widow 
appears to have appealed with success against 
the first decree. The cause had been before 
the Landrecht court, on the assumption that the 
‘van’ in Beethoven’s name indicated nobility. 
This the widow disputed, and on Beethoven’s 
being examined on the point he confirmed her 
argument by pointing successively to his head 
and his heart saying, ‘ Mv nobility is here and 
here. 'The case was then sent down to a lower 
court, where the magistrate was notoriously 
inefficient, and the result was to take the child 
from his uncle on the ground that his deafness 
unfitted him for the duties ofa guardian. Carl’s 
affairs were then put into the hands of an official, 
and all that Beethoven had to do was to pay 
for his education. Against this decree he 
entered an appeal which was finally decided in 
his favour, but not until Jan. 7, 1820. Mean- 
time his energies were taken up with the con- 
test and the various worries and quarrels which 
arose out of it, involving the writing of a 
large number of long and_ serious letters. 
How he struggled and suffered the following 
entry in his diary of the early part of 1818 
will show : 

“Gott, Gott, mein Hort, mein Fels, o mein Alles,°® 
du siehst mein Inneres und weisst, wie wehe mir es 
thut Jemanden leiden machen miissen bei meinem 
guten Werke fiir meinen theuren Karl !!! O hore stets 
Unaussprechlicher, h6re mich—deinen ungliicklichen 
ungliicklichsten aller Sterblichen.’ 

Between the dates just mentioned, of the be- 

1 Briefe, Nos. 167, 168. 

2 Nottebohm, Z.R. p. 344. 

3 The German comes out, however, when he is deeply moved, as 
in the ‘ Bitte fiir innern und Aussern Frieden,’ and the ‘ Angstlich ’ 
in the ‘ Dona’ of the Mass, the ‘ beklemmt’ in the cavatina of the 
Bb quartet, etc. Schindler, ii. 328, gives a list of the curious words 
coined by B. and Holz :=Luftsang, Einsang= Aria; Grundsang= 
Bass; Kreisfluchtsttick= Canon ; and Launenspiel = Phantasie, etc. 
See also Kalischer, p. 68. 

4 From various details given by Nohl, there seems little doubt 


that Beethoven’s opinion was a correct one. Krehbiel, ii. 393. 
5 The biblical terms look as if Beethoven knew his Bible. 
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ginning and ending of the lawsuits, he com- 
pleted no orchestral music at all. Apart from 
sympathy for a great composer in distress, and 
annoyance at the painful and undignified figure 
which he so often presented, we have indeed no 
reason to complain of a period which produced 
the three gigantic pianoforte sonatas, op. 106,® 
op. 1097 and op. 110 ’—which were the net pro- 
duct of the period ; but such works produce no 
adequate remuneration, and it is not difficult to 
understand that during the lawsuit he must 
have been in very straitened circumstances, 
cheap as education and living were in Vienna 
at that date. His frequent letters to Ries and 
Birchall in London at this time, urging his works 
on them for the English market, are enough to 
prove the truth of this. One result ® of these 
negotiations was the purchase by the Philhar- 
monic Society, through Mr. Neate, under minute 
of July 11, 1815, of the MS. overtures to the 
‘Ruins of Athens,’ ‘ King Stephen’ and op. 
115, for 75 guineas. To make matters worse, 
Prince Lobkowitz died on Dec. 16, 1816, and 
with him — notwithstanding that here too 
Beethoven appealed to the law—all benefit 
from that quarter ceased. His pension was 
therefore from that date diminished to about 
£110. 

Attributable to 1817?° are the arrangement of 
his early C minor trio (op. 1) as a string quintet 
(op. 104, with a very droll preface) and the songs 
‘So oder so,’ and the Hymn of the Monks in 
‘William Tell’?* in memory of his old friend 
Krumpbolz, who died May 21*—and others. 
None of these can have been remunerative ; in 
fact some of them were certainly presented to 
the publishers. 

An incident of this date which gratified him 
much was the arrival of a piano from Broad- 
wood’s. Thomas Broadwood, the then head of 
the house, had recently made his acquaintance in 
Vienna, and the piano seems to have been the 
result of the impression produced on him by 
Beethoven. The Philharmonic Society is some- 
times credited with the gift, but no resolution 
or minute to that effect exists in their records. 
The books of the firm, however, show that 9n 
Dec. 27, 1817, the grand piano No. 7632 ¥ 
was forwarded to Beethoven’s address. (See 
PLATE LIX. No. 2.) A letter appears to 
have been written to him at the same time 
by Mr. Broadwood, which was answered by 
Beethoven immediately on its receipt. His 


6 Composed 1818-19 and published Sept, 1819. 

7 Composed 1819-20, and published Nov. 1821. 

8 Dated Dec. 25, 1821, and published Aug. 1822, 

9 See, however, purchases of PF. arr. of op. 91 and op. 92, op. 96 
and op. 97 by Birchall, Thayer, iii. 353, and Kalischer’s Neue 
Beethovenbriefe, pp. 51-2. 

10 This year saw the publication of Beethoven’s own metronome 
marks for many of his works (see Beethoveniana, p. 130). In 
addition to his law worries Beethoven was ill, and consequently in 
low spirits (see letters to Zmeskall ; Nohl, iii. pp. 121-3, 

ul B. & H. 224, 247, 255. 

12 Pohl gives above date, but Thayer, Verz, No. 209, gives May 3. 

13 The compass of this instrument was 6 octaves, from C five lines 
below the Bass stave. A sister piano, No. 7252, of the same compass 
and quality, was made about the same time for the Princess 
Charlotte, and is now at Claremont. : 
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letter has hitherto never been printed, and is 
here given exactly in his own strange French.+ 

‘A Monsieur Monsieur Thomas Broadvood a Londres 
(en Angleterre). 

Mon trés cher Ami Broadvood ! 
jamais je n’eprouvais pas un plus grand Plaisir de ce 
que me causa votre Annonce de l’arrivée de cette 
Piano, avec qui vous m’honorez de m’en faire présent ; 
je regarderai cofie un Autel, ou je deposerai les plus 
belles offrandes de mon esprit au divine Apollon. 
Aussit6t coiie je recevrai votre Excellent instrument, 
je vous enverrai d’en abord les Fruits de l’inspiration 
des premiers moments, que j’y passeral, pour vous 
servir d’un souvenir de moi & vous mon trés cher B., 
et je ne souhaits ce que, qu’ils soient dignes de 
votre instrument. 

Mon cher Monsieur et ami recevéz ma plus grande 
consideration de votre ami et trés humble serviteur 
Louis van Beethoven. Vienne le 3™e du mois Février 
1818.’ 

The instrument in course of time reached 2 
its destination, was unpacked by Streicher, and 
first tried by Cipriani Potter, at that time study- 
ing in Vienna. What the result of Beethoven’s 
own trial of it was is not known. At any rate 
no further communication from him reavhed 
the Broadwoods.? 

A correspondence however took place through 
Ries with the Philharmonic Society on the sub- 
ject of his visiting Kngland. The proposal of 
the Society was that he should come to London 
for the spring of 1818, bringing two new MS. 
symphonies to be their property and for which 
they were to give the sum of 300 guineas. He 
demanded 400—150 to be in advance.* How- 
ever, other causes put an end to the plan, and 
on the 5th of the following March he writes to 
say that health has prevented his coming. He 
-was soon to be effectually nailed to Vienna. 

Missa SoLennis.—In the summer of 1818 
the Archduke ° had been appointed Archbishop 
of Olmiitz. Beethoven was then in the middle 


of his great sonata in Bp (op. 106), and of - 


another work more gigantic still; but he at 
once set to work with all his old energy on a 
grand Mass for the Installation, which was 
fixed for Mar. 20, 1820. The score was begun 
in the autumn of 1818, and the composition 
went on during the following year, uninter- 
rupted by any other musical work, for the Bp 
sonata was completed for press by Mar. 1819, 
and the only other pieces attributable to that 
year are op. 105 and op. 107. The sonata just 
referred to, the greatest work yet written for 
the piano, and not unjustly compared with the 
ninth symphony, belonged in a special sense to 
the Archduke. The first two movements were 
presented to him for ® his name-day ; the whole 
work when published was dedicated to him, and 
the sketch of a piece for solo and chorus ? exists 
in which the subject of the first allegro is set 

1 This interesting autograph is in the possession of Mr. M. M. 
Holloway, to whom I am indebted for its presence here. 

2 The note from Broadwood’s agent in Vienna which accompanied 
this letter shows that all freight and charges were paid by the giver 
of the piano. See Kal. NV. Beethovenbriefe, pp. 26 and 27. 

8 See Nohl, iii. 464, 

4 Letter to Ries, July 9, 1817; and George Hogarth’s Philharmonic 
Society, p. 18. 


5 Schindler, i. 269. 


6 Letter, Kodchel, No. 49 
7 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 127. 
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to the words * Vivat Rudolphus.’ In addition 
the Archduke is said to have been able to play 
the sonata. Beethoven may have hated his 
‘ Dienstschaft,’ but there is reason to believe 
that he was sincerely attached § to his clever, 
sympathetic, imperial pupil. 

The summer and autumn of both 1818 and 
1819 were spent at Médling. His health at this 
time was excellent, and his devotion to the Mass 
extraordinary. Never had he been known to be 
so entirely abstracted from external things, so 
immersed in the struggle of composition. 
Schindler ® has well described a strange scene 
which occurred during the elaboration of the 
Credo—the house deserted by the servants, and 
denuded of every comfort ; the master shut up 
in his room, singing, shouting, stamping, as if in 
actual conflict of life and death over the fugue 
‘Et vitam venturi’; his sudden appearance— 
wild, dishevelled, faint with toil and twenty- 
four hours’ fast! These were indeed ‘ drang- 
vollen Umstinden ’!°—wretched conditions— 
but they are the conditions which accompany 
the production of great works.1? During the 
whole of this time the letters * show that his 
nephew occupied much of his thoughts. While 
at work on this sublime portion of the Mass 
just mentioned, he was inspired to write the 
beautiful sonata in E major (op. 109), the first 
of that unequalled trio which terminate that 
class of his compositions. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Installa- 
tion went by without Beethoven’s Mass, which 
indeed was not completed till the beginning 
of 1823. He announces its termination on 
Feb. 27,‘ and the perfect copy of the score was 
delivered into his patron’s hands on Mar. 19, 
1823, three years after the day for which it was 
projected. While the vast work was proceeding 
his thoughts reverted to his darling pianoforte, 
and the dates of Dec. 25, 1821, and Jan. 13, 
1822, are affixed to the two immortal and most 
affecting sonatas, which vie with each other in 
grandeur, beauty and pathos, as they close the 
roll of his large compositions for the instru- 
ment which he so dearly loved and so greatly 
ennobled. 

Tue Nintu SympHony.—But neither Mass 
nor sonatas were sufficient to absorb the energy 
of this most energetic and painstaking of 
musicians. The climax of his orchestral com- 
positions had yet to be reached. We have seen 
that when engaged on his last pair of sym- 
phonies in 1812, Beethoven contemplated a 
third, for which he had then fixed the key of 
D minor. To this he returned before many 

8 ‘Mein liebes Erzherzoglein Rudolf.’ 
25, 1819 

9 Schindler, i. 270. 

10 His own words to Ries in describing the production of the 
sonatain Bb. Briefe, No, 213. 

11 What a contrast to the ‘ pleasantness of life itself,’ for which 
Goethe sacrificed so many great works (Macaulay's Life, iv. 233). 

12 To Bléchinger (Sept. 14); to Artaria (Oct. 12), etc. 

13 End of 1819 and beginning of 1820. Nottebohm, op. 109, Verz. 


14 Letter to the Archduke, Kéchel, p. 61 (18237). See also 
Krehbiel, iii. 89. 


In a letter to Ries, May 
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years were over, and it was destined in the end 
to be the ninth symphony. The very charac- 
teristic theme of the scherzo actually occurs in 
the sketch-books as early as 1815, as the sub- 
ject of a ‘fugued piece,’ though without the 
rhythm which now characterises it. But the 
practical beginning of the symphony was made 
in 1817, when large portions of the first move- 
ment—headed ‘ Zur Sinfonie in D,’ and show- 
ing a considerable approach to the work as 
carried out—together with a further develop- 
ment of the subject of the scherzo, are found in 
the sketch-books. There is also evidence * that 
the finale was at that time intended to be 
orchestral, and that the idea of connecting the 
‘Hymn to Joy’ with his ninth symphony had 
not at that time occurred to Beethoven. The 
sketches continue in 1818, more or less mixed 
up with those for the sonata in Bp; and, as 
if not satisfied with carrying on two such pro- 
digious works together, Beethoven has left a 
note giving the scheme of a companion sym- 
phony which was to be choral in both the adagio 
and finale. Still, however, there is no mention 
of the ‘ Ode to Joy,’ and the text proposed in 
the last case is ecclesiastical. 

We have seen how 1819, 1820 and 1821 were 
filled up. The summer and autumn of 1822 
were spent at Baden, and were occupied with 
the grand overture in C (op. 124), for the open- 
ing of the Josephstadt Theatre at Vienna— 
whence it derives its title of ‘ Weihe des Hauses’ 
—and the arrangement of some numbers ? 
from the ‘ Ruins of Athens ’ with a new chorus * 
for the same occasion, and there followed a 
revival of ‘ Fidelio’ at the Karnthnerthor °® 
Theatre in November. That the two sym- 
phonies were then occupying his mind—‘ each 
different from the other and from any of his 
former ones ’—is evident from his conversation 
with Rochlitz in July 1822, when that earnest 
critic submitted to him Breitkopf’s proposition 
for music to Faust.6 After the revival of 
‘ Fidelio > he resumed the symphony, and here 
for the first time Schiller’s hymn appears in this 
connexion. Through the summer of 1823 it 
occupied him incessantly with the exception of 
a few extras—the 33 variations (op. 120) (see 
VATERLANDISCHE KiUNSTLERVEREIN) which 
were taken up almost as a jew d’esprit, and 
being published in June must have been com- 
pleted some time previously ; the ‘ Bagatelles ’ 
for the piano (op. 126), which can be fixed to 
the end of 1822 and beginning of 1823; and a 
short cantata for the birthday of Prince Lob- 
kowitz (Apr. 12) for soprano solo and chorus, 
the autograph of which is dated the even- 
ing previous to the birthday.’ He began the 
summer at Hetzendorf, but a sudden dislike to 

1 Nottebohm, Z.B. p. 157. 2 Ibid. 163. 

3 The march and chorus, No. 6. 4 See Z.B. pp. 385 and 402. 

5 For the sad story of the general rehearsal, see Schindler, ii. 11. 
A.M.Z. for 1822, 836. 


6 Rochlitz. Fiir Freunde der shige sate iv. 357, 8. 
7 Printed by Nohl, Neue Briefe, No. 255 
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the civilities of the landlord drove him to forfeit 
400 florins which he had paid in advance, and 
make off to Baden. But wherever he was, 
while at work he was fully absorbed; insen- 
sible to sun and rain, to meals, to the discom- 
forts of his house and the neglect of the ser- 
vants, rushing in and out without his hat, and 
otherwise showing how completely his great 
symphony had taken possession of him.’ Into 
the details of the compositign we cannot here 
enter, farther than to say that the subject of the 
vocal portion, and its connexion with the pre- 
ceding instrumental movements, were what 
gave him most trouble. The story may be 
read in Schindler and Nottebohm, and it is full 
of interest and instruction. 

At length, on Sept. 5, 1823, writing from 
Baden to Ries, he announces that ‘ the copyist 
has finished the score of the symphony,’ but 
that it is too bulky to forward by post. Ries 
was then in London, and it is necessary to go 
back a little to mention that on Nov. 10, 1822, 
the Philharmonic Society passed a resolution — 
offering Beethoven £50 for a MS. symphony,? 
to be delivered in the March following. This 
was communicated to Beethoven by Ries, and 
accepted by him on Dec. 20. The money was 
advanced, and the MS. copy of the ninth sym- 
phony in the Philharmonic library ’° carries a 
statement in his autograph that it was * written 
for the society.’ How it came to pass notwith- 
standing this that the score was not received by 
the Philharmonic till after its performance in 
Vienna, and that when published it was dedi- 
cated to the King of Prussia, are facts difficult 
to reconcile with Beethoven’s usual love of 
fairness and justice. 

Notwithstanding the announcement to Ries 
the process of final polishing went on for some 
months longer. Shortly before he left Baden, 
on Oct. 5, he received a visit from Weber and 
his pupil, young Benedict, then in Vienna for 
the production of ‘Euryanthe.’4 The visit 
was in consequence of a kind wish for the 
success of the work expressed by Beethoven 
to Haslinger, and was in every way successful. 
In former times * he had spoken very de- 
preciatingly of Weber, but since the perusal of 
‘Freischiitz’’ had changed his mind.“ No 
allusion was made to Weber’s youthful censures 
on the fourth and seventh symphonies (see 
WEBER); Beethoven was cordial and even 

8 It did not, however, prevent his attention to Lage” | topics 
of real interest, and we find him taking the numbers of the Allg. 
Zeitung which contained Lord Brougham’s speeches against the 
slave-trade from the coffee-house to his lodgings to read (Sch. and 
Nohl, iii. 903). 

9 The facts of the transaction are recorded by Myles B. Foster in 
The History of the Philharmonic Society of London, 1813-1912, p. 70. 
The following is an extract: ‘ At a Directors’ meeting on Nov. 10, 
1822, it was resolved to offer Beethoven fifty pounds for a MS. 
symphony to be delivered in the following March, all rights reverting 
to the composer after eighteen months from the date of receiving 
the work.’ For Beethoven's undertaking to the Society, Be 
Krehbiel, iii. 111. 

10 Deposited for safe keeping in the British Museum, but still 
(1927) the possession of the Royal Philharmonic Society. 
ie M. von Weber, von Max v. W. ii. 505-11. See also Nohl, ili. 


12 Seyfried, 22. 


13 OG, M. von Weber, ii. 509. See also Krehbiel, iii. 137. 
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confidential, made some interesting remarks 
on opera books, and they parted mutually im- 
pressed. He returned to town at the end of 
October to a lodging in the Ungergasse, near 
the Landstrasse gate, and by Feb. 1824 began 
to appear in the streets again and enjoy his 
favourite occupation of peering with his double 
eyeglass into the shop windows,’ and joking 
with his acquaintances. 

The publications of 1823 consist of the over- 
ture to the ‘ Ruins of Athens’ (op. 114) and 
the ‘ Meeresstille ’ (op. 112), both in Feb. ; and 
the sonata (op. 111) in April. 

The revival of ‘ Fidelio’ in the previous 
winter had inspired Beethoven with the idea of 
writing a new German opera, and after many 
propositions he accepted the ‘ Melusine’ by 
Grillparzer,” a highly romantic piece, contain- 
ing many effective situations, and a comic 
servant’s part, which took his fancy extremely. 
Grillparzer had many conferences with him, 
and between the two the libretto was brought 
into practical shape. While thus engaged he 
received a commission from Count Brihl, 
intendant at the Berlin Theatre, for an opera 
on his own terms. Beethoven forwarded him 
the MS. of ‘ Melusine ’ for his opinion, but on 
hearing that a ballet of a somewhat similar 
character was then being played at Berlin,® he 
at once renounced all idea of a German opera, 
and broke out in abuse of the German singers 
for their inferiority to the Italians, who were 
then playing Rossini in Vienna. In fact this 
season of 1823 had brought the Rossini fever 
to its height ; no operas but his were played. 
Beethoven had indeed heard the ‘ Barbiere ’ in 
1822,° and had even promised to write an opera 
for the Italian company in the same style, a 
promise which it is unnecessary to say was 
never redeemed. Like Mendelssohn he was in 
earnest in pursuit of an opera book, but, like 
Mendelssohn, he never succeeded in obtaining 
one to his mind. What he wanted, he told 
Breuning on his death-bed, was something to 
interest and absorb him, but of a moral and 
elevating tendency, of the nature of ‘ Les Deux 
Journées’ or ‘ Die Vestalin,’ which he thor- 
oughly approved ; dissolute stories like those 
of Mozart’s operas had no attraction for him, 
and he could never be brought to set them. 
He even went farther, for we read in Mme. 
d’Abrantés’ Mémoires sur la restauration, vii. 
pp. 29, 30: ‘Il prétendait que Mozart ne 
devait pas prostituer son talent (c’est son mot) 
sur un sujet si scandaleux.’ After his death a 
whole bundle of libretti was found which he had 
read and rejected.* 

But, opera or no, it was quite a different thing 
to find the public so taken up with Rossini that 
no one cared for either the Mass or the new 

1 Schindler, ii. 56. 2 See Briefe, 261 and 284, 


8 Schindler, ii. 48, 49. 
4 Breuning, pp. 96, 50. He thought the two libretti mentioned 


the best in existence. See also Arehbiel, iii. 117 et seg. 
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symphony.’ He had written early in 1823 to 
Prussia, France, Saxony, Russia proposing a 
subscription for the Mass of 50 ducats from the 
sovereigns of each of those countries—but the 
answers were slow and the subscriptions did not 
arrive, and he therefore made use of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him by Count Briihl to propose 
the two works to him for production at Berlin. 
The answer was favourable, and there appeared 
good prospect of success. But the disgrace of 
driving their great composer to the northern 
capital for the production of his last and 
greatest works was too much for the music- 
loving aristocracy of Vienna, and an earnest 
memorial ® was drawn up, dated Feb. 1824, 
signed by the Lichnowskys,’ Fries, Dietrich- 
stein, Palfy and twenty-five other persons 
principally concerned with music in that city, 
beseeching him to produce the Mass and sym- 
phony, and to write a second opera, which 
should vindicate the claim of classical music, 
and show that Germany could successfully 
compete with Italy. Such an address, so 
strongly signed, naturally gratified him ex- 
tremely. The theatre ‘an der Wien’ was 
chosen, and after an amount of bargaining and 
delay and vacillation which is quite incredible— 
partly arising from the cupidity of the manager, 
partly from the extraordinary obstinacy and 
suspiciousness of Beethoven, from the regula- 
tion of the censorship, and from the difficulties 
of the music—but which was all in time sur- 
mounted by the tact and devotion of Lich- 
nowsky, Schindler and Schuppanzigh, the 
concert took place in the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre on May 7.8 

The programme consisted of the overture 
in C—‘ Weihe des Hauses ’—the Kyrie, Credo, 
Agnus and Dona of the Mass in D, in the form 
of three hymns,? and the ninth symphony. 
The house was crowded, and the music, 
especially the symphony, excited the greatest 
enthusiasm. It was on this occasion that the 
affecting incident occurred of the deaf composer 
being turned round by Frl. Unger that he might 
see the applause he and his work were evoking. 
But financially the concert was a failure. The 
use of the theatre, including band and chorus, 
cost 1000 florins, and the copying 800 more, 
but the prices remained as usual, and the sum 
Beethoven received only amounted to about 
420 florins. Well might he say that ‘ after 
six weeks of such discussion he was boiled, 
stewed and roasted.’ He was profoundly upset 
by the result, would eat nothing, and passed the 
night in his clothes. The concert, however, 
was repeated on the 23rd at noon, the theatre 
guaranteeing Beethoven 500 florins. On the 

5 Schindler, ii. 57, 58. 

6 Printed in full, Krehbiel, iii. 153 et seg. 

7 The Archduke was away. 

8 Schindler, ii. 64-72. The first performance in England took 
hee on Dec, 24, 1832. See Mus. T., 1902, p. 236. 

9 These were thus announced, and sung to German words, owing 


to the interference of the censorship oy the clergy. See Krehbiel, 
iii, 165. 9 Schindler, ii. 70. 
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second occasion all the Mass was suppressed 
but the Kyrie; the trio ‘ Tremate ’ and some 
Italian solos were introduced; the overture 
and symphony remained. The result of this 
was a loss to the management, and furnishes a 
curious trait of Beethoven’s character. He 
could not without difficulty be induced to 
accept the guaranteed sum, but he invited 
Schindler, Schuppanzigh and Umlauf to dinner, 
and then accused them in the most furious 
manner of having’ combined to cheat him 
over the whole transaction! ‘This broke up 
the party; the three faithful friends went off 
elsewhere, and Beethoven was left to devour 
the dinner with his nephew. ‘The immediate 
effect of the outbreak was to put an end to a 
promising negotiation which he was carrying 
on with Neate, who in a letter of Dec. 20, 1823, 
had, on the part of the Philharmonic Society, 
offered him 300 guineas and a benefit guar- 
anteed at £500 for a visit to London with a 
symphony and a concerto. The terms had 
been accepted, and the arrangements for the 
journey were in a forward state ; and although 
it is probably true that Beethoven’s attachment 
to his nephew was too strong to allow of his 
leaving him when it came to the point, yet 
it is equally true that the event just related 
was the ostensible cause. Jour days after he 
was at his beloved Baden, and craving for 
music paper.! 

The subscriptions to the Mass had come in 
slowly, and in nine months amounted only to 
350 ducats (£175) for seven copies.2, This was 
too slow to satisfy the wishes of the composer. 
Indeed he had for some time past been negotiat- 
ing in a much more mercantile style than before 
for the sale of Mass, symphony and overture. 
He offered them to various publishers.* It is 
an unexpected trait in his character, and one for 
which we may thank his devotion to his nephew, 
to whom he was now sacrificing everything, that 
he might leave him well provided for. It re- 
sulted in his dealing for the first time with 
Schott, of Mayence, who purchased the Mass 
and the symphony for 1000 and 600 florins 
respectively on July 19, 1824.4 He appears at 
this time to have taken generally a more com- 
mercial view of his position than usual, to have 
been occupied with plans® for new collected 
editions of his works (which, however, came to 
nothing), and generally to have shown an 
anxiety to make money very unlike anything 
before observable in him. In such calculations 
he was much assisted by a young man named 
Carl Holz,° a Government employé, a good 


1 Letter to Steiner, May 27. 

2 Schindler, ii. 17. The subscribers were the courts of Prussia, 
-France, Saxony, Darmstadt and Russia; Prince Radziwill, and 
Schelble, the founder of the Cacilien Verein at Frankfort. 

3 See Briefe, Nos. 237, 238, 285; and Neue Briefe, No. 269, note. 

4 Nohl, iii, 519. This in spite of the most positive undertaking 
to the Philharmonic Society not to publish the symphony until 
18 months after the MS. had been delivered to the Society. Bc 
Krehbiel, iii, 111. 

5 Letter to Peters, June 5, 1822. 

6 See Krehbiel, iii, 194 et seg. 
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player on the violin and violoncello, a clever 
caricaturist, a bon-vivant,’? and generally a 
lively agreeable fellow. Holz obtained an 
extraordinary influence over Beethoven. He 
drew him into society, induced him to be god- 
father to his child, to appoint him his bio- 
grapher,® and amongst other things to forsake 
his usual sobriety, and to do that which has 
been absurdly exaggerated into a devotion to 
drink. 

Tue Last Quartets.—That these com- 
mercial aims—too absurd if one reflects on the 
simple unbusinesslike character of Beethoven 
—and the occasional indulgence to which we 
have alluded, did not impair his invention or 
his imagination is evident from the fact that at 
this time he composed his last quartets, works 
which, though misunderstood and naturally un- 
appreciated at the time, are now by common 
consent of those who are able to judge placed at 
the head of Beethoven’s compositions for in- 
dividuality, depth of feeling and expression. 
The relations with Russia, which Beethoven 
had originally cultivated through the Count 
von Browne and the works dedicated to the 
Emperor of Russia and the Prince Rasou- 
mowsky, and which had been deepened by the 
personal attention shown him in 1814 by the 
Empress, were now to bear their full fruit. Early 
in 1824 he received a letterfrom Prince Galitzin, 
a Russian nobleman living at St. Petersburg, 
and subsequently others, requesting him to 
compose three string quartets to be dedicated to 
the Prince and handsomely paid for. The first 
of these, that in Ep, sketched at Baden in 
the autumn of 1824, was sold to Schott® in 
advance for the sum of 50 ducats, and was 
completed after his return to Vienna early 
in Oct. It was first played on Mar. 6, 1825, 
and published in the following March. With 
the quartet Schott received the overture op. 
124, the ‘ Opferlied ’ (op. 121) and ‘ Bundeslied ’ 
(op. 122), an air ‘ Der Kuss’ (op. 128) and 11 
Bagatelles (op. 126), for which he paid the sum 
of 130 ducats. The quartet was played by 
Schuppanzigh, Weiss, Linke and Holz, and it 
was a humorous idea of the master’s to make 
each player, after so long an interval, sign a 
compact ‘ pledging his honour to do his best 
and vie with his comrades in zeal.’?° The 
quartet was published as op. 127. 

The second quartet was that which now 
stands fourth—in A minor, op. 132. It was 
first played on Nov. 6, 1825, and was published 
in Sept. 1827 by Schlesinger. For this he 
seems to have obtained 80 ducats. Ina letter 
to Peters it is mentioned as ‘a quartet, and 
a grand one too.’ The finale was originally 


7 Briefe, Nos. 363, 377. 

8 Ibid. No. 379. 

§ Letter of Sept. 17. Here again we are puzzled by the fact that 
the quartet was sold to Schott before Prince Galitzin had either 
paid, or declined to pay, the sum he promised, 

10 Briefe, No. 322. 

ll bid. No. 358. 
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sketched for the ‘ 
ninth symphony.' 

The third, in B flat (op. 130), which now 
stands second, originally ended with a fugue of 
immense length and still greater obscurity, 
which was afterwards published separately as 
op. 133. It was completed in 1825, and was 
played in its first form on Mar. 21, 1826. The 
new finale—so gay and full of spirit—was 
written (at Artaria’s instance)? in great dis- 
comfort at his brother’s house at Gneixendorf 
in Nov., before leaving on the journey which 
cost him his life. It is his last completed 
composition. The quartet was published by 
Artaria, May 7, 1827. The relations between 
Beethoven and Prince GALITzIN (q.v.) have been 
the subject of much controversy.? It will be 
sufficient here to say that Beethoven is not 
known to have received the promised payment, 
and that the quartets * were sold by him to the 
publishers already named. 

Beethoven remained at Baden till Oct. 
1824. On his return to Vienna his nephew 
entered the university as a student in philology. 
The career of this worthy may be summed up 
in a few lines. He went in for his degree and 
was plucked, abandoned literature for trade, 
stood for the necessary examination in the 
Polytechnic School, and was plucked again ; 
in despair attempted to shoot himself, and 
failed even to do that. He was then, as a 
suicide, taken charge of by the police, and after 
a time ordered out of Vienna at a day’s notice, 
and at last joined the army.® And through it 
all his old uncle clung to him with truly touch- 
ing affection. He, most simple-minded of men, 
could not believe that any one should really 
not desire to do his best; and so on the least 
appearance of contrition. or amendment he 
forgives and embraces him, he bathes him in 
tenderness and confidence, only each time to 
find himself again deceived. The letters which 
this more than father wrote to his unworthy 
prodigal son are most affecting—injudicious, 
no doubt, but full of tenderness and simplicity.® 

The first few weeks of the winter of 1824 
were occupied in scoring the E flat quartet, the 
composition of which had been the work of the 
summer, but it was hardly complete before 
Beethoven was taken with a severe illness in 
the lower part of the stomach.’ For this he 
called in Staudenheim, a surgeon of eminence, 
who, however, wassoon cashiered as too brusque 
and replaced by Braunhofer. The malady 
hung about him till hisnext visit to the country ; 
and its disappearance is commemorated in the 
Canzona di ringraziamento in modo lidico offerta 
alla divinita da un guarito, which forms so 
noble a feature in the A minor quartet. 

1 Z.B. pp. 180, 181. 2 Schindler, ii. 115. 

3 Fully “ forth, Krehbiel, i 226 et seq. 

4 Z.B. p. 104. 5 He died in Vienna, Apr. 13, 1858. 

6 For a full discussion of the calamitous relationship between 


Beethoven and his nephew see Krehbiel, iii. 247 et seq. 
7 Schindler, ii. 111, 112 
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stay at Baden in 1825 was of unusual length, 
lasting from May 8 till Oct. 15,8 by which date 
that quartet was completely finished. It had 
already been tried, strictly in private, as early 
as August at the desire of the publisher. Beet- 
hoven sitting close to the players, and perhaps 
profiting by the rehearsal to make many altera- 
tions ; and on Nov. 6 was played, stillin private 
but to a densely crowded room,® by Schuppan- 
zigh and Linke’s quartet party. Sir G. Smart 
visited him at Baden, Sept. 16, 1825, and dined 
with him. Beethoven gave him a canon.!° 
Smart is said to have asked specially about the 
recitatives in the ninth symphony. 

The Bp quartet was his next work, and when 
performed by the party just mentioned in 1826, 
the presto and ‘danza tedesca’™ were encored, 
but the cavatina seems to have made no im- 
pression, and the fugue, which then served as 
finale, was universally condemned. In the 
case of the fugue, his judgment agreed with 
that of his critics ; it was published separately 
(op. 133) and the finale already mentioned was 
written ; but he did not often give way to the 
judgments of his contemporaries. ‘ Your new 
quartet did not please,’ was one of the bits of 
news brought to him on his death-bed by some 
officious friend. ‘It will please them some 
day,’ was the answer.’ 1? 

Between the date last mentioned and Oct. 
1826 occurred the series of disasters with young 
Carl already alluded to; and the latter month }® 
found both uncle and nephew at Johann Beet- 
hoven’s residence at Gneixendorf.1* It is a 
village near Krems, on the Danube, about 50 
miles west of Vienna, and here his brother had 
settled on the property (Gut) which gave occa- 
sion to Ludwig’s famous joke (see p. 269). The 
party must have been a curiously ill-assorted 
one. The somewhat pompous money-loving 
‘Gutsbesitzer’; his wife, a common frivolous 
woman of questionable character, to whose 
marriage Beethoven had given all the opposition 
in his power in 1812 ; the ne’er-do-weel nephew, 
intensely selfish and ready to make game of his 
uncle or make love to his aunt; and in the 
midst of them all the great composer—deaf, 
untidy, unpresentable, setting every household 
rule and household propriety at defiance, by 
turns entirely absorbed and _pertinaciously 
boisterous, exploding in rough jokes and horse- 
laughter, or bursting into sudden fury at some 
absolute misconception ; such a group had few 

8 Briefe, Nos. 329 and 372. 9 A.M.Z. Dec. 21, 1825. 
10 For Smart’s account of this visit and facsimile of the canon, 


see Leaves from the Journal of Sir George Smart (chap. viii.), by 


H. Ne ales Cox and C. L. E. Cox, 1907, quoted from by Krehbiel, iii. 
20 


rr Originally written in A, and intended for the A minor quartet. 

12 Breuning, p. 95. 

13 The summer of 1826 was extremely hot, and Dec. was very 
nasty (Nohl and Thayer, Arit. Beitraq). 

14 The property was called Wasserhof (letter of Mrs. Schweitzer). 
Wisgrill bought the property from Johann v. B., Karrer from W. 
and Kleile from Karrer. Kleile was uncle to Frau von Schweitzer, 
who was living there when I visited it, Aug. 21, 1889. Kleile was the 
author of the article in the Deutsche Musik - Zeitung, or, at any 
rate furnished the materials for it. 

15 Schindler, in Lady Wallace’s Beethoven’s Letters, ii. 148. 
Krehbiel, ii. 231 » iii, 238. 
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elements of permanence in it. But nothing 
could stop the wonderful flow of Beethoven’s 
thoughts. In fact, music being to him the 
language of his emotions, the more agitated he 
was the more he composed, and his very deaf- 
ness, which, fortunately, must have made him 
insensible to much that went on around him, 
drove him more completely into himself and 
compelled him to listen to the workings of 
his own heart unalloyed by anything external. 
To his deafness we no doubt mainly owe the 
very individual and original style of the later 
quartets. Thanks to Michael Krenn,! who was 
engaged by Frau Johann to wait on him, we can 
see him with our own eyes: 

‘ At half-past 5 he was up and at his table, beating 
time with hands and feet, singing, humming and 
writing. At half-past 7 was the family breakfast, 
and directly after it he hurried out of doors, and 
would saunter about the fields, calling out, waving 
his hands, going now very slowly, then very fast, and 
then suddenly standing still and writing in a kind 
of pocket-book. At half-past 12 he came into the 
house to dinner, and after dinner he went to his own 
room till 3 or so; then again in the fields till about 
sunset, for later than that he might not go. At 
half-past 7 was supper, and then he went to his room, 
wrote till 10, and so to bed.’ 

During the last three years he had been com- 
posing incessantly, and yet all that he had done 
seemed to him as nothing—as a mere prelude 
to what he was yet to do. As Newton before 
his death spoke of himself as * a child picking up 
a few shells on the shore while the great ocean 
of truth lay undiscovered before him,’ so does 
Beethoven in somewhat similar strain express 
himself at the close of his life: ‘ I feel as if I had 
written scarcely more than a few notes.’ ? And 
again: ‘ Nulla dies sine linea . . . I hope still 
to bring a few great works into the world, and 
then, like an old child, to end my earthly course 
somewhere amongst good people.’ *? His wish, 
however, was not fulfilled; he was to die in 
harness. Either before leaving Vienna or im- 
mediately after it he had completed the C¢ 
minor quartet, and before the end of Oct. 
had finished another, that in F, which is dated 
with his own hand ‘ Gneixendorf 4 am Oktober 
26.5 This is the work the finale of which 
embodies the strange dialogue between Beet- 
hoven and his cook, ‘ Muss es sein ?—Es muss 
sein,’ and shows how he could rise from the 
particular to the universal. A week or two 
later and he had written a fresh finale to replace 
the enormously long fugue which originally 
terminated the Bp quartet, and dated it ‘ Nov. 
1826.° 

And this was his last work. The book which 
contains the last sketches for it contains frag- 
ments of a quintet in C, and of a four-hand 

1 Nohl, Leben, iii. 716. Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, Mar. 8, 1862. 

2 Letter to Schott, Sent. 17, 1824. 

3 Letter to Wegeler, Vienna, Oct. 7, 1826 

4 ‘*T am at Gneixendorf,’ says he to Haslinger. ‘The name is 
something like the breaking of an axletree ’ (Briefe, No. 383). 
Gore eG Die Beethoven-Autographe der Kénigl. Bibl. zu Berlin, 

» D- le 


6 See Krehbiel, iii. 245, in a chapter which contains a vivid picture 
of the life at Gneixendorf. 
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sonata which had been proposed by Diabelli. 
By that time the fine weather, of which he 
speaks shortly after his arrival,’ had departed. 
The economical ‘Gutsbesitzer’ had forbidden his 
infirm brother a fire in his room, the food was 
not to his taste, and he was informed that for 
both food and lodging a charge would be made ; 
so that he determined to brave the police and 
return with his nephew to Vienna on Dec. 2. 
The journey from Gneixendorf to Krems, the 
post town, is two German miles, but the close 
earriage could not be had, and Beethoven was 
obliged to perform it in an open chaise ;* the 
weather was cold and damp, and the result was 
a violent cold in the stomach, which was the 
beginning of the end. He took to his bed on 
reaching the Schwarzspanierhaus. His former 
physicians, Braunhofer and Staudenheim, re- 
fused to attend him, and he was in the hands of 
a Dr. Wawruch, who had been casually called 
to him by a billiard-marker at the rooms fre- 
quented by young Carl Beethoven. The cold 
had developed into an inflammation of the 
lungs, and on this dropsy supervened.? Waw- 
ruch, who appears to have been a poor prac- 
titioner and a pompous pedant,’? drenched his 
patient with herb decoctions, but the malady 
would probably have ended fatally whatever 
treatment had been adopted. What the poor 
patient most required was good nursing and 
comfort, and this he could not obtain till after 
the departure of his nephew for his regiment 
in the latter half of December. Then Schindler 
and Stephen Breuning came to his bedside, and 
from this time to the end Gerhard Breuning, the 
son of Stephen, a boy of fourteen, was his con- 
stant attendant. He was first tapped on 
Dec. 20,"' then again on Jan. 8, and a third time 
on Jan. 28. It was during one of these opera- 
tions that on seeing the water he made the 
characteristic remark, ‘ Better from my belly 
than from my pen.’ The confidence both of 
Beethoven and his friends in Wawruch now be- 
came much shaken, and an application was 
made to Malfatti,’ who had attended him years 
before, but like so many others had parted from 
him in anger. It was long before Malfatti 
would answer the appeal, and even then he 
would only act in conjunction with Wawruch. 
The treatment was now changed, and iced 
punch administered in large quantities as a 
restorative. Beethoven’s faith in Malfatti was 
only equalled by his disgust at Wawruch. He 
would watch for the arrival of the former with 
eagerness, and welcome him as if he were an 
angel—whereas when Wawruch appeared he 
would immediately stop talking, turn his face 
to the wall with the exclamation ‘ Ach, der 


7 Nohl, iii. 716. 8 Krehbiel, iii, 271. 

® But see Krehbiel, iii. 308, in conjunction with the diagnosis, 
p. 271 supra. 

10 Breuning, p. 90: but Krehbiel, iii. 274 n. shows that these 
expressions are too condemnatory. 

11 See Thayer, v. 430; Krehbiel, iii. 276. 

12 Malfatti was Chopin’s doctor, and apparently a very good one. 
See Willeby’s Chopin. 
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Esel ! ’ and only answer his inquiries in the most 
grumpy manner.t Under the change Beet- 
hoven’s spirits greatly improved, and if per- 
mitted he would at once have begun to work. 
This, however, was forbidden, and reading only 
allowed. Walter Scott was recommended him, 
and he began Kenilworth,” but soon threw it 
down with the exclamation ‘The man writes 
only for money!’ He now made acquaintance 
with some of Schubert’s songs ? for the first 
time, and was delighted with them— Truly 
Schubert has the divine fire,’ were his words. 
Handel’s works, in 40 volumes,‘ a present from 
Stumpff, arrived at this date, and were an un- 
failing source of interest to him ® as he lay in 
bed. Artaria’s print of an engraving of Haydn’s 
birthplace gave him the liveliest satisfaction ; 
his delight at receiving it, his wrath at the mis- 
spelling of the name, and his curious care in 
paying for it, may be read in Breuning’s 
narrative (pp. 98-100). During the four months 
of his last illness he wrote and dictated many 
letters—twenty-four are published, some of 
them of considerable length, and others no 
doubt remain in MS. 

His nephew still retained his hold on his affec- 
tions. A note to Dr. Bach, his old advocate, of 
Jan. 3,° declares the lad his sole heir, and com- 
mits him to Bach’s special care. He was con- 
tinually tormented with anxiety as to their 
future maintenance. Notwithstanding Prince 


Galitzin’s promise, dated Nov. 10/22, 1826, no 

portion of the money due from him on the 

three quartets had yet been received. The 

seven bank shares he would not allow to be 

touched, regarding them as the property of his 
Scherzo. Presto. 
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carry out their old intention of giving a concert 
for his benefit. The reply to this was a letter 
from Moscheles,’ dated Mar. 1, sending £100 
from the Philharmonic Society on account of 
the proceeds of a concert shortly to be given. 
His delight at this response was great, and his 
answer, dated Mar. 18 (forwarding also the 
metronome marks of the ninth symphony), is 
full of warmth and enthusiasm.’ In this 
answer, dated eight days before his death, there 
occur the words: ‘A symphony completely 
sketched is lying in my desk, as well as a new 
overture and other things.’ This therefore was 
the ‘Tenth Symphony.’ It should, however, 
be remarked that a large part of the letter con- 
taining the words quoted is struck through with 
the pen. Three days afterwards, says Schindler 
(ii. 142), ‘he was greatly excited, desired to 
have the sketches for the tenth symphony 
again brought to him, and said much to me 
on the plan of the work. He intended it 
absolutely for the Philharmonic Society.’ 
Some sketches—whether those alluded to or 
not—were printed in the lst No. of Hirsch- 
bach’s Musikalisch-kritisches Repertoriwm, for 
Jan. 1844, with an introduction‘ which we 
translate : 

‘From Beethoven’s sketch-books. Herr Schindler 
on his return from Berlin to Aix la Chapelle, not only 
showed many very remarkable relics of Beethoven 
to his friends at Leipzig, but has been good enough 
to allow us to publish some of them in this periodical. 
The following are some of the existing sketches of 
the tenth symphony and of an overture on the name 
of Bach,?° all belonging to the summer months of the 


year 1824, and in the order in which they were 
noted down.’ 


From the sketches for the tenth symphony '!: 


Andante. 
ee 


nephew. He therefore wrote to his friends ’ in 
London, urging the Philharmonic Society to 


1 Breuning, pp. 92, 90. 

2 Schindler, ii. 135; but see his letter in Moscheles’s Leben, i. 144. 

3 The ‘ Junge Nonne,’ ‘ Die Burgschaft,’ ‘ Der Taucher,’ ‘ Ely- 
sium ’ and the Ossian Songs are mentioned by Schindler. But of 
these the only one published before Beethoven’s death was the first. 

4 See the Sale Catalogue. 5 Breuning, p. 94. 6 Nohl, iii. 754. 

7 Feb. 8 to Stumpff ; Feb. 22 to Moscheles and to Smart; Mar. 6 

Smart; and Mar. 14 to Moscheles. 


A flat. rN 


Ferma, 


Some further scraps of information have been 
kindly furnished by Thayer. ‘Carl Holz told 
Otto Jahn that there was an Introduction to 


8 See the account in Moscheles’s Leben, i. 138-75. 

9 Quoted Krehbiel, iii. 291. 

10 Possibly for the overture mentioned above. These are omitted 
in the present reprint. 

11 We have no clue as to which of the words attached to the 
sketches are Beethoven’s, and which Schindler’s. 
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the tenth symphony in Ep major, a soft piece ; 
then a powerful Allegro in C minor. These 
were complete in Beethoven’s head, and had 
been played to Holz on the piano.’ Considering 
that the date of Beethoven’s death was 1827, 
nearly three years after the summer of 1824, 
and considering also Beethoven’s habit of 
copious sketching at works which were in his 
head, it is almost impossible but that more 
sketches than the trifles quoted above exist in 
some of the sketch-books.1. And though Notte- 
bohm is unhappily no more, some successor to 
him will doubtless be found to decipher and 
place these before us.2, Meantime a fourth 
tapping had taken place on Feb. 27, and a 
great discharge was caused by his emotion at 
the receipt of Moscheles’s letter on Mar. 17. 
Rau, writing to Moscheles this very day, found 
him more like a skeleton than a living being.® 

During his illness he had a few visitors 
besides Schindler and the two Breunings, who 
were his daily attendants, and Holz, who came 
frequently. Breuning mentions Johann Beet- 
hoven and the nephew (in the early part of 
the time only), Tobias and Carl Haslinger, 
Diabelli, worrying about his four-hand sonata,* 
Baron Eskeles, Rauch, Dolezalek, Clement. 
Strangers occasionally arrived, amongst whom 
Hummel, with his pupil Ferdinand Hiller, then 
a boy of fifteen, who saw him® on Mar. 8, 
are worthy of note. But the friends of his 
earlier days—Fries, Erdédy, Ertmann, Bruns- 
wick, Gleichenstein, Zmeskall, Seyfried, the 
Streichers, Czerny, Schuppanzigh, Linke— 
those who had been honoured by his dedi- 
cations, or had reaped the glory of producing 
his’ compositions—were either dead or other- 
wise occupied ; at any rate none appeared. 
The absence of all trace of the Archduke 
Rudolph at this time, or of any reference to 
_ him in the correspondence of the last few 
years, is very remarkable. 

Neither Beethoven himself nor any of his 
friends seem to have been aware that death was 
near. His letter to Moscheles of Mar. 18 is 
full of projects, and a conversation reported 
by Breuning ® shows that he contemplated, in 
addition to the tenth symphony, a Requiem, 
music to Faust and an instruction book for 
the piano—‘ to be something quite different 
from that of any one else.’ To Moscheles he 
speaks of the symphony as lying ‘ in his desk 
fully sketched ’—much as Coleridge used to 
talk of works as complete of which the title- 
pages only had been put on paper ; for nothing 
which can be identified with the description has 
been found. Indeed, the time of both projects 
and fulfilment was over—the night was come 
in which no man can work. The accumulation 
of water increased alarmingly, the wounds 

1 See Krehbiel, iit, 221, 

2 See also Mus. 7., 1879, pp. 2: 


4 Breuning, p 39, 
8 ai hueahantarhen: p. 97. 


8 Nohl., iii. 776. 
. Hiller’s Beethoven (1871), p. 73. 
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inflamed, lying became painful, and it was 
evident that the end was near. On the 10th 
he wrote to Schott desiring the dedication of 
the C# minor quartet to be altered in favour of 
Baron von Stutterheim, in token of his obliga- 
tion to him as colonel of his nephew’s regiment. 
On the 17th were written his ‘ letzte Zeilen an 
Schindler.’ On the 18th, after dictating his 
letter to Moscheles, he settled the dedication of 
his last quartet (in F, op. 135) to Johann Wolf- 
mayer,® a Vienna merchant for whom he had 
much respect. On the following day he spoke 
of writing to Stumpff and Smart, but was 
compelled to relinquish the task to Schindler. 
‘ Plaudite amici, comoedia finita est,’ said he to 
his two faithful friends, with a touch of his old 
good-humour—the play was over, the lifelong 
symphony ended, and it was time to draw 
the curtain.® On the 23rd, with the help of 
Breuning, he added with his own hand a codicil 
to his will, appointing his nephew Car! his sole 
heir, but without power over the capital of the 
property bequeathed. .Thus two of his latest 
acts were inspired by his nephew. Several 
people appear to have come in and out during 
the last few days to look once more at the de- 
parting composer. Amongst these Schubert”? is 
said to have remained a long time, and to have 
been recognised by Beethoven, though he failed 
to understand the signs made by the dying man. 
He left the room at length deeply moved. 

Beethoven spoke of the Philharmonic and 
the whole English nation, adding, ‘ God bless 
them.’ An hour or so afterwards some wine 
came from Mainz. Schindler put two bottles 
before the bed: ‘ A pity, a pity, too late,’ said 
he and these were his very last words. 

On the 24th Beethoven received the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, and at about one in 
the afternoon of the same day he sank into 
apparent unconsciousness, and a distressing 
conflict with death began which lasted the rest 
of that day, the whole of the next, and until 
a quarter to six on the evening of the 26th, 
the constant convulsive struggle and the hard 
rattle in the throat testifying at once too pain- 
fully to the strength of his constitution and the 
fact that he was still alive. Stephen Breuning 
and Schindler had gone to the Wéahringer 
Cemetery to choose the spot for the grave ; 
the little Breuning was away at his lessons ; 
Johann Beethoven’s wife and Anselm Hiitten- 
brenner (the friend of Schubert) alone * were in 
the sick-room. As the evening closed in, at a 
quarter to six, there came a sudden storm of 
hail and snow, covering the ground and roofs 
of the Schwarzspanierplatz, and followed by a 
flash of lightning and an instant clap of thunder. 

7 Kalischer’s Neue Beethovenbriefe, p. 143. 
8 Schindler, ii. 142. 
9 Rabelais, dying, said: ‘Je m’en vais chercher un grand Peut-Atre 

. tirez le rideau, la farce est jouée.’ Two great humorists: but 
the meanings of the two were quite different. 

10 Krehbiel, tii, 298. 


11 Nohl, iii. 784. This paragraph is not Hn the original artic’e. 
12 See the Wiener Abendpost, Oct. 24, 186 
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So great was the crash as to rouse even the 
dying man. He opened his eyes, clenched his 
fist, and shook it in the air above him. This 
lasted a few seconds while the hail rushed down 
outside, and then the hand fell, and the great 
composer was no more.' 

Beethoven died on Monday, March 26, 1827. 
He was fifty-six years old on the 16th of the 
previous December. 

The seven bank shares (for 1000 florins each) 
were discovered the next day, after long search, 
in a secret drawer in the writing-desk, together 
with the two passionate and mysterious letters 
so often supposed—though to all appearance 
inaccurately—to be addressed to the Countess 
Giulietta Guicciardi.? 

The post-mortem examination was made on 
the evening of the 27th by Dr. Wagner in the 
presence of Wawruch. During the 28th the 
body lay in one of the rooms, and a sketch ® of 
the face was made by Danhauser. 

The funeral took place on the 29th at 3 P.M., 
and was attended by an immense mass of 
people,* including all the musicians of the city. 
From the house to the Church of the Minorites, 
in the Alsergasse on the glacis, a procession ° was 
formed, in which Breuning, Johann van Beet- 
hoven and Mosel were chief mourners; the 
coffin was borne by eight members of the Opera, 
namely Eybler, Hummel, Seyfried, Kreutzer, 
Wiegl, Gyrowetz, Gansbacher and Wirfel, and 
36 torch bearers—including Czerny, Lablache, 
Grillparzer, Wolfmayer and Schubert—round 
it. A choir of 16 men singers and 4 trom- 
bones alternately sang and played two EHquali 
of Beethoven’s, originally written for trom- 
bones for All Souls’ Day during his stay in Linz, 
and arranged to the words of the ‘ Miserere ’ 
and ‘ Amplius’ by Seyfried. The crowd was 
enormous,° soldiers had to be called in to force 
the way, and it took an hour and a half to pass 
the short distance from the house to the church. 
From the church the body was taken in a hearse 
drawn by four horses, and without music, to 
the Wahringer cemetery, followed by a long 
string of carriages and many people. 

At the gate of the cemetery an address by 
Grillparzer was recited by Anschiitz—who being 
an actor was not permitted to speak on con- 
secrated ground—and two poems by Castelli and 
Schlechta were read and distributed. Before 
the earth was filled in three laurel wreaths 


1 Within a few hours his hair was entirely cut off by visitors 
(Breuning, p. 113). 
_.2 But the question has not been allowed to rest. Thayer’s 
identification of the immortal Beloved with the Countess Therese 
von Brunswick was countered by Kalischer (Die wunsterbliche 
Geliebie Beethovens, 1891) and later writers brought forward other 
more or less tenable hypotheses. These have been concisely 
summarised by Ernest Newman in Mus. 7., June 1911, p. 370. 
Krehbiel devoted an important chapter (i. xxi.) to a re-examination 
of the evidence, including the enquiry promoted by Le Temps and 
its result. See Krehbiel, i. 317 et seq. c. 

38 Breuning, p. 113. Afterwards lithographed, but now rare owing 
to the stone having broken. 
_ 4 At the back of the Schwarzspanierhaus lies the Alsorgrund. It 
is a curious fact that his last lodging should have been close to his 
supposed first one (Thayer, ii. 103). 

5 As it rounded the Red House the Funeral March from op. 26 
was played (Breuning, p. 115). 6 20,000, says Breuning. 
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were placed on the coffin by Hummel. The 
grave was against the south wall of the cemetery, 
near the middle. Schubert was three places off, 
and Clement and Seyfried lie nearly opposite. 

On Apr. 3, the furniture and clothes, with the 
pianos by Graf and Broadwood, were sold by 
auction’ at thelodgings. Thesamedayasolemn 
mass was performed in the Hofpfarrkirche of 
the Augustines ; Mozart’s Requiem was sung, 
Lablache not only taking the bass part but 
paying Barbaja a sum of 200 gulden for the 
cost of the singers. Two days later Cherubini’s 
Requiem was sung at the Karlskirche. 

On Nov. 5 and following days® the sale 
of his musical effects took place by auction. 
Thayer has reprinted the catalogue in his 
Verzeichniss, pp. 173-82. There were 50 lots 
of sketch- and note-books ; 19 sketches, frag- 
ments, etc., and 73 autographs of published 
pieces ; 5 MS. copies of published pieces; 40 
copies of unpublished works; 10 sets of MS. 
parts; 17 MS. copies of music by various authors 
—including scores of Cherubini’s ‘ Faniska’ and 
Mozart’s ‘ Zauberfléte’; 26 lots of printed 
music; 6 of works on music; 1 autograph 
symphony of Haydn’s; a pianoforte; a medal; 
and two violins. The produce of the sale was 
1193 florins, curiously little ® when compared 
with the prices which such treasures would fetch 
now. This sum, added to the value of the 
bank shares and the Philharmonic £100, made 
in all, according to Schindler,’ a total of 10,232 
florins (in silver), or a little over £1000. 

In course of time the grave fell into neglect, 
and in 1863 the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
undertook to exhume and re-bury" the remains 
of both Beethoven and Schubert. This was 
done on Oct. 13, and Beethoven’s monument 
now consists of a large flat stone covering 
the grave, surrounded by an iron railing, and 
headed by an obelisk in stone bearing a lyre, the 
usual emblem of eternity, and the simple name 
BEETHOVEN.” 


BEETHOVEN’S Music 


Beethoven’s music has been divided by von 
Lenz * into three styles, and the division has 
evidently some justice in it, or it would not 
have been so widely accepted as it is even 
by those who differ about its details. That 
the aivision is not chronological is evident from 


7 Only the Broadwood, see Breuning, p. 124. It was bought by 
Spina, who sent it to Liszt at Weimar, where it remained. It was 
given by Liszt to the Princess Witgenstein. Ne ae 

8 Breuning, 125. The catalogue and valuation are dated Aug. 16. 

9 Autographs of symphonies fetched 5 florins each; overtures, 
2h; sonatas, 2; the Mass in D, 7; and so on, 

10 Riographie, ii. 147. 

ll See the Actenmdssige Darstellung der Ausgrabung und Wieder- 
beisetzung der irdischen Reste von Beethoven und Schubert, Vienna, 
1863. 

12 On June 21, 1888, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, B.’s remains 
were once more taken up, put into a chapel, and the next day 
transferred to the Central Cemetery, where they were placed in a 
vault (Times, June 22, 1888). At Bonn, on Aug. 10, 1845, was 
inaugurated the Beethoven monument by Hihnel (see Mus. 7., 
1901, p. 166). Mention may also be made of one by Zumbusch at 
Vienna (1880), and another by Max Klinger, purchased by the city 
of Leipzig in 1902. 

13 Beethoven et ses trois styles, St. Petersburg, 1852. See, however, 
' * Beethoven ’ in Fétis’s Biographie universelle des musiciens, 1st ed. 
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the fact that Lenz includes the second sym- 
phony (op. 36), written in 1802, in the first 
period, when he places the sonatas op. 26 and 
27, which were completed a year earlier, and 
the 3 sonatas, op. 31, which were written in 
company with the second symphony, in the 
second period. As far as the sonatas are con- 
cerned he ends the first period with op. 22. 
But we may go further than that. The first 
movement of the sonata in Eb (op. 7) and 
the finale of the quartet in F, op. 18, No. 1, 
contain examples of the episodes which form 
one of Beethoven’s main characteristics, such 
as even the first movement of the Eroica can 
hardly surpass for independence and originality. 
The scherzo of symphony No. 1 and the scherzo 
and finale of symphony No. 2 contain passages 
which would be found original and character- 
istic if met with in the compositions of many 
years later. Some will find it hard to place the 
quartet in F minor, which Mendelssohn thought 
the most ‘Beethovenish’ of all Beethoven’s 
works, in anything but the third style ; while 
the overture in C, op. 124, written in 1822, 
might be classed with the works of an earlier 
period. And yet on the whole the division is 
just, as an expression of the fact that Beethoven 
was always in progress; and that, to an extent 
greater than any other musician, his style 
matured and altered as he grew in life. He 
began, as it was natural and inevitable he 
should, with the best style of his day—the 
style of Mozart and Haydn; with melodies 
and passages that might be almost mistaken for 
theirs, with compositions apparently moulded 
in intention? on them. And yet even during 
this Mozartian epoch we meet with works or 
single movements which are not Mozart, which 
Mozart perhaps could not have written, and 
which very fully reveal the future Beethoven. 
Such are the first two movements of the sonata 
in A (op. 2), the sonatas in Eb (op. 7) and D 
(op. 10, No. 3) and Bp (op. 22), the scherzos of 
the first and second symphonies already men- 
tioned, and the coda of the finale to the second 
symphony. From this youthful period he passes 
by the three sonatas, op. 31—which we have 
seen him speaking of as a change in his style— 
by the Kreutzer sonata (Mar. 1803), by the 
pianoforte concerto in C minor,? and by the 
Eroica (1804), to his mature period, a time of 
extraordinary greatness, full of individuality, 
character and humour, but still more full of 
power and mastery and pregnant strong sense. 
This splendid and truly astonishing period 
contains the opera of ‘ Leonora-Fidelio,’ with its 
four overtures; the Massin C; six symphonies, 
from the Eroica to No. 8 inclusive; the over- 
ture to ‘ Coriolan’; the ‘ Egmont’ music ; the 
pianoforte concertos in G and E flat ; the violin 


1 Sonata, op. 10, No. 1; melody in working out of lst movement 
of septet ; adagio of op. 31, No. 1; quintet, op. 16. 

2 In the finale of this work we almost surprise the change of 
style in the act of being made. 
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concerto; the Rasoumowsky quartets and 
those in Eb (op. 74) and F minor (op. 95) ; the 
three later PF. trios ; the ‘ Liederkreis’ ; and 
last, not least, a dozen sonatas for piano solo, 
of which the chief are the D minor and the 
‘ Appassionata,’ though the others are closely 
akin and hardly inferior. 

From this period of extraordinary force and 
mastery—though abounding also in beauty and 
sentiment—he passes by a second transition to 
his third and final style. This transition is 
perhaps more obvious than the former. The 
difference between the ninth symphony and its 
predecessors—not only in dimensions and in the 
use of the chorus, but in elevation and senti- 
ment, and in the total impression produced—is 
unmistakable. The five pianoforte sonatas, op. 
101 to op. 111, are perfectly distinct from any of 
the earlier ones, not only in individuality—for 
all Beethoven’s works are distinct—but in a 
certain wistful yearning, a sort of sense of the 
invisible and vision of the infinite, mingled 
with their power. The last quartets, op. 127 
to op. 135, have the same characteristics as 
the sonatas: but they are also longer, full of 
changes of time, less observant than before of 
the traditional forms of expression, less careful 
to make obvious the links of connexion, and 
still more full of intense personality and of a 
wild unimprisoned spirit. All the sentiment 
and earnestness of Schumann, all the grace and 
individuality of Schubert, are there, with an in- 
tensity, breadth and completeness which those 
masters might perhaps have attained if they 
had bestowed the time and pains on their work 
which Beethoven did. In this period he passes 
from being the greatest musician to be a great 
teacher, and in a manner which no one ever did 
before, and possibly no one will ever do again, 
conveys lessons which by their intense sug- 
gestiveness have almost the force of moral 
teaching. 

The cause of this is not far to seek. As we 
have seen in the preceding portion of this 
sketch, the year 1814 was the culminating 
period of Beethoven’s prosperity. He had 
produced his latest and then greatest works 
under such favourable circumstances as no 
musician had before enjoyed. He had been 
féted and caressed by emperors and empresses, 
and others of the greatest of this world’s great ; 
he had for the first time in his life been able 
to put by money, and feel at all independent of 
daily labour. Immediately on this came an 
equally great and sudden reverse—and that 
not a material reverse so much as a blow to 
his spirit, and a series of misfortunes to mind 
and heart such as left all his former sufferings 
far behind. His brother’s death; the charge of 
the nephew; the collision with the widow and 
with his other relatives and friends; the law- 
suits ; the attempts to form a home of his own, 
and the domestic worries and wretchedness 
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consequent thereon; the last stages of his 
deafness; the appearance of chronic bad 
health; the actual want of money—all these 
things, which lasted for many years, formed a 
Valley of the Shadow of Death such as few men 
have been called to traverse, and which must 
inevitably have exercised a great influence on 
a nature so sensitive and in some respects so 
morbid. That this fiery trial did not injure his 
power of production is evident from the list of 
the great works which form the third period— 
from op. 101 inclusive. That it altered the 
tone and colour of his utterance is equally 
evident from the works themselves. ‘ He 
passes, as Dannreuther has finely 1 gaid, 
‘beyond the horizon of a mere singer and 
poet, and touches upon the domain of the seer 
and the prophet; where, in unison with all 
genuine mystics and ethical teachers, he delivers 
a message of religious love and resignation, 
identification with the sufferings of all living 
creatures, deprecation of self, negation of per- 
sonality, release from the world.’ 

TEcHNIcAL Mertuops. — Beyond the in- 
dividual and peculiar character which dis- 
tinguishes his works and makes them Beet- 
hovenish, as Haydn’s are Haydnish and 
Mozart’s Mozartish, though in a greater degree 
because of the stronger character of the man— 
there are definite peculiarities in Beethoven’s 
way of working which should be specified as 
far as possible. That he was no wild radical, 
altering for the mere pleasure of alteration, or 
in the mere search for originality, is evident 
from the length of time during which he ab- 
stained from publishing or even composing 
works of pretension, and from the likeness 
which his early works possess to those of his 
predecessors. He began naturally with the 
forms which were in use in his days, and his 
alteration of them grew very gradually with the 
necessities of his expression. The form of the 
sonata is ‘ the transparent veil through which 
Beethoven seems to have looked at all music.’ ? 
And the good points of that form he retained 
to the last—the ‘ triune * symmetry of exposi- 
tion, illustration and repetition,’ which that 
admirable method allowed and enforced—but 
he permitted himself a much greater liberty 
than his predecessors had done in the relation- 
ship of the keys of the different movements and 
parts of movements, and in the proportion of 
the clauses and sections with which he built 
them up. In other words, he was less bound 
by the forms and musical rules, and more 
swayed by the thought which he had to express, 
and the directions which that thought took in 
his mind. 

1. The range of keys within which the com- 
posers of sonatas and symphonies before Beet- 

1 Macmillan’s Magazine, July 1876. In these and the following 
quotations, Grove paraphrased Dannreuther’s words, instead of 
quoting them verbatim. J. 8. 8. 

Wagner. _ 8 Macmillan’s Magazine, July 1876, 
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hoven confined themselves was very narrow. 
Taking the first movement as an example of the 
practice, the first theme was of course given out 
in the tonic, and this, if major, was almost 
invariably answered in due course by a second 
theme in the dominant or fifth above; for 
instance, if the sonata was in © the second 
subject would be in G, if in D it would be in 
A. Ifthe movement were in minor, the answer 
was in the relative major—C minor would be 
answered by Ep, A minor by Cz, and so on. 
This is the’ case 19 times out of 20 in the 
sonatas and symphonies of Haydn and Mozart. 
A similar restriction governed the key of the 
second movement. It was usually in the sub- 
dominant or fifth below—in F if the key of 
the piece were C, in Bp if the key were F, and 
so on. If the piece were in a minor key the 
second movement was in the third below. A 
little more latitude was allowed here than in 
the former case; the subdominant now and 
then became the dominant, or, very rarely, 
the mediant or third above; and the relative 
major was occasionally exchanged for the tonic 
major. (See Form and Sonata.) 

Beethoven, as already remarked, adopted 
very different relations in respect of the change 
of key from one movement to another. Out of 
81 works in sonata form he makes the transition 
to the dominant only 3 times; to the sub- 
dominant 19 times; to the mediant or third 
above 4 times ; and to the submediant or third 
below 30 times. From tonic major to tonic 
minor he changes 12, and from minor to major 
8 times. His favourite change was evidently 
to the submediant or third below—that is to 
say, to a key less closely related to the tonic 
and more remote than the usual key. He 
makes it in his first work (op. 1, No. 2). In 
his Bp trio (op. 97) he has it twice, and in his 
variations on an original theme (op. 34), each 
of the first 5 variations is a third below the 
preceding. 

In the relation of his first and second subjects 
he is more orthodox. Out of 26 of the piano- 
forte sonatas the usual change to the dominant 
occurs 17 times, to the mediant 3, and to the 
submediant 3. 

2. Another of his innovations had respect 
to the connexion of the different subjects or 
clauses. His predecessors were in the habit 
rather of separating their clauses than of con- 
necting them; and this they did by conven- 
tional passages of entirely different character 
from the melodious themes themselves, stuffed 
in between the themes like so much hay or 
paper for mere packing. Any symphony of 
Mozart or Haydn will give examples of this, 
which Wagner ‘ compares to the ‘ rattling of 
the dishes at a royal feast.’ Mozart also has a 
way of drawing up and presenting arms before 
the appearance of the second subject, which 


4 Music of the Future, translated by Dannreuther, 1873, p. 44. 
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tends to cut the movement up into very definite 
portions, Of these tiresome and provoking 
intermediate periods Beethoven got rid by the 
use of phrases which are either parts of the 
main theme or closely related to it; and he 
thus gives his movements a unity and con- 
sistency as if it were an organic growth, and 
not a piece of work cunningly put together by 
art or man’s device. How he effects this, and 
the very tentative and gradual way in which 
he does it, may be seen in symphonies | and 2 
and the Eroica, in which last all trace of the 
old plan has almost entirely disappeared. 

3. The first movement of the Eroica supplies 
instances of other innovations on the established 
forms. Not only in the exposition (before the 
double bar) are other themes brought in besides 
the two main subjects, but in the ‘ illustration,’ 
or, to use the more common term, the ‘ working 
out,’ there is an unanticipated explosion which, 
to say the least, is entirely without precedent, 
followed by an entirely fresh episode as im- 
portant as anything that has occurred before, 
and that again by a new feature (the staccato 
bass) which, while it accompanies and rein- 
forces the main subject, adds materially to the 
interest of the music. Again, in the repetition 
we have not only a great departure from regular 
rule in the keys which the music goes through, 
but we have a coda of no fewer than 140 bars 
long, proclaiming itself by its opening as an 
independent member of the movement, and 
though made almost entirely out of previous 
material, yet quite differently expressed from 
anything before, and full of fresh meaning. 
Now none of these alterations and additions to 
the usual forms were made by Beethoven for 
their own sake. They were made because he 
had something to say on his subject which the 
rules did not give him time and space to say, 
and which he could not leave unsaid. His work 
is a poem in which the thoughts and emotions 
are the first things, and the forms of expression 
second and subordinate. Still, even in his in- 
novations, how careful he is to keep as near the 
rules as possible! His chief episodes occur in 
the working out, where a certain license was 
always lawful; and codas were recognised, and 
had even, as in Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter,’ been turned 
to noble account. The same characteristics are 
found in the ninth symphony as in the third, 
only the mode of mind being entirely different, 
the mode of expression is different too, but the 
principle of the perfect subordination of the ex- 
pression to the thought, while adhering as 
closely to the ‘form’ as was consistent with 
perfect expression, is the same. One or two 
pieces of his second period may however be 
named, in which both thought and mode of 
expression are so entirely different from any- 
thing before them, that they stand quite by 
themselves. Such movements as the opening 
adagio of the sonata in C# minor, or the 
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andante con moto of the pianoforte concerto in 

G—in which Schumann used to see a picture of 

Orpheus taming brute-nature—have no proto- 

types; they are pure creations, founded on 
nothing previous, but absolutely new in style, 

idea and form. 

In the later quartets it must be admitted that 
he wandered further away from the old paths ; 
the thought there seems everything and the 
form almost nothing. And this fact, as much as 
the obscurity and individuality of the thoughts 
themselves and their apparent want of con- 
nexion until they have become familiar, is per- 
haps the cause that these noble works are so 
difficult tounderstand. The forms, depend upon 
it, were founded in reason and nature. They 
grew through long periods to be what Haydn 
fixed them at; and as long as the thoughts of 
composers did not burst their limits they were 
perfect. Beethoven came, and he first enlarged 
and modified them, adhering, however, to their 
fundamental principle of recurrence and recapit- 
ulation, till in the end, withdrawn more and 
more into himself by his deafness, he wrote 
down what he felt, often without thinking of 
the exigencies of those who were to hear him. 
This, however, only applies to the later quartets. 
The ninth symphony and the last pianoforte 
sonatas are as strictly in form, and as coherent 
and intelligible, as could be desired. 

4. A striking instance of this loyalty is found 
in Beethoven’s treatment of the ‘ Introduction.’ 
This—a movement in slow time, preceding the 
first allegro—forms part of the original design 
of the overture by Lully, and is found in nine 
out of ten of Handel’s overtures. Haydn often 
has one in his symphonies, usually 8 to 12 bars 
long, occasionally as much as 20. Mozart has 
prefixed similar prefaces to some of his works, 
such as the symphony in E flat, the quintet for 
piano and wind instruments, and the famous 
quartet in C, dedicated to Haydn. Beethoven, 
besides placing one before his quintet for piano 
and wind (op. 16), which, as already remarked, 
is like a challenge to Mozart, has one to the 
‘Sonata pathétique’ and to the first symphony. 
In the last of these cases it is 12 bars long. In 
the second symphony it expands to 33 bars 
long, and increases largely in development. But 
even this is a mere preface when compared 
with the noble and impressive movements 
which usher in the allegros of the fourth and 
seventh symphonies—long and independent 
movements, the latter no less than 80 bars in 
length, full of important and independent ideas, 
and of the grandest effect. 

In all the instances mentioned—the succes- 
sion of keys, the episodes, the coda, the intro- 
duction—Beethoven’s modifications seem to 
have sprung from the fact of his regarding his 
music less as a piece of technical performance 
than his predecessors had perhaps done, and 
more as the expression of the ideas with which 
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his mind was charged. The ideas were too 
wide and too various to be contained in the 
usual limits, and therefore the limits had to be 
enlarged. He regards first what he has to say 
—his thought—and how he shall convey and 
enforce and reiterate that thought, so as to 
express it to his hearer exactly as he thinks it, 
without being careful to find an old formula in 
which to couch it. Even consecutive fifths 
were no hindrance to him—they gave the exact 
sound in which he wished to convey his idea of 
the moment; and therefore he used them as 
naturally as a speaker might employ at a par- 
ticular juncture, with the best effect, an ex- 
pression usually quite inadmissible. No doubt 
other musicians had taken similar liberties ; but 
not to the same extent, because no one before 
had been gifted with so independent and orig- 
inal a nature. But in Beethoven the fact was 
connected with the peculiar position he had 
taken in society, and with the new ideas which 
the general movement of freedom at the end 
of the 18th century, and the French Revolution 
in particular, had forced even into such strong- 
holds as the Austrian courts. People who were 
the servants of archbishops and princes, and 
moved about with the rest of the establishment 
in the train of their master, who wore powder 
and pigtail and red-heeled shoes, and were 
forced to wait in anterooms and regulate their 
conduct strictly by etiquette, and habitually 
keep down their passions under decorous rules 
and forms, could not give their thoughts and 
emotions the free and natural vent which they 
would have had without the perpetual curb of 
such restraints and the habits they must have 
engendered. But Beethoven, like Mirabeau, 
had ‘ swallowed the formulas’ of the day; he 
had thrown over etiquette, and, roturver as he 
was, lived on absolute equality with the best 
aristocracy of Vienna. What he felt he said, 
both in society and in his music, and the result 
is before us. The great difference is, as we have 
already remarked, that whereas in his ordinary 
intercourse he was extremely abrupt and care- 
less of effect, in his music he was exactly the 
reverse: painstaking, laborious and never 
satisfied till he had conveyed his ideas in un- 
mistakable language. 

5. The scherzo stands perhaps in a different 
category from the three features already men- 
tioned. It is less of a modification and more of 
a distinct new creation. The word is met with 
in Haydn and Mozart, but in a different sense 
from that in which Beethoven uses it, and 
apparently neither of those masters has it in a 
symphony. ‘To both of them the third move- 
ment of asymphony was a minuet. All that a 
minuet could be made they made of it, but it 
was never given them to go beyond. The 
minuet remained a dance tune to the end of its 
days, and is so even in Beethoven’s No. 8 sym- 
phony. In fact Haydn actually lamented that 
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he could not make more of it than he had. 
When discussing a rule of Albrechtsberger’s by 
which fourths were prohibited in strict com- 
position, he said, ‘ Such trifling is absurd; I 
wish, instead, that some one would try to 
compose a really new minuet.’ This Beethoven 
did. The third movement of his first symphony 
is what Haydn wished to see.2. Though labelled 
‘menuetto,’ it is quite unlike a minuet. It is in 
fact a scherzo, and in its little dimensions is the 
pattern and model of those gigantic movements 
which in the Eroica, the C minor, the No. 7 
and especially the No. 9 of the symphonies ; in 
the B flat trio; in the sonata op. 106; and the 
first of the Rasoumowsky quartets, are so truly 
astonishing, and so characteristic of their great 
author. 

6. An innovation of great importance in the 
finale, for which no precedent can be found, was 
the introduction of the chorus. In the Eroica 
symphony Beethoven showed how a set of 
orchestral variations could be employed in a 
finale. In the ‘Choral Fantasia’ again he 
showed with what effect a chorus could be em- 
ployed in the same part of the work. But in 
the ninth symphony he combined the two, by 
using the chorus in a succession of variations. 
Mendelssohn has followed his example in the 
‘ Lobgesang,’ the vocal portion of which is the 
last movement of a symphony ; but he has not 
adopted the variation form. 

7. One of the most striking characteristics of 
Beethoven’s music is the individual variety of 
each piece and each movement. In the sym- 
phonies every one of the nine first movements 
is entirely distinct from the other eight, and the 
same of the andantes, scherzos and finales. 
Each is based on a distinct idea, and each leaves 
a separate image and impression on the mind. 
And the same may be said of the majority of 
the smaller works, of the concertos and quartets 
and pianoforte trios—certainly of the sonatas, 
all but perhaps a very few. The themes and 
passages have no family likeness, and have not 
the air of having been taken out of a stock ready 
made, but are born for the occasion. He thus 
very rarely repeats himself. The theme of the 
slow movement of the sonata in F minor and 
the second theme in the first movement of the 
sonata in C (op. 2, Nos. 1 and 3) are adapted 
from his early pianoforte quartets. The minuet 
in the septet is developed from that in the little 
sonata in G (op. 49, No. 2). The Turkish 
March ® in the ‘ Ruins of Athens’ had already 
appeared as a theme for variations in D (op. 76). 
The theme of the variations in the ‘ Choral 
Fantasia ’ is a song of his own, ‘ Seufzer eines 
Ungeliebten (B. & H. 253), composed many 
years before. The melodies of two Contretaénze 

1 Griesinger, p. 114. 

2 One would like to know if Haydn ever heard the first or any 
other of Beethoven’s symphonies, and what his real feelings were 
about them. He lived on till 1809, and might thus have heard the 


Eroica and even the C minor. 
3 Said to be a Russian theme. 
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(No. 17a) are employed in the ‘ Prometheus’ 
music, and one of them is also used in a set of 
variations (op. 35) and in the finale to the 
Eroica. In the finale to the ‘ Choral Fantasia ’ 
there are some slight anticipations of the finale 
to the choral symphony; the ‘ Prometheus’ 
music contains an anticipation of the storm in 
the ‘Pastoral’ symphony, and the subject of the 
allegretto to the eighth symphony is found in a 
humorous canon—such are all the repetitions 
that have been detected. How far he em- 
ployed Volkslieder and other tunes not invented 
by himself isnot yet known.' Certain melodies 
in the Eroica, ‘Pastoral’ and No. 7 symphonies, 
and in the sonata op. 109, are said to have 
been thus adopted, but at present it is mere 
assertion. 

This is perhaps the most convenient place for 
noticing a prominent fact about his own 
melodies, viz. that they often consist wholly or 
mainly of consecutive notes. This is the case 
with some of the very finest themes he has 
written, witness the scherzo and finale to the 
choral symphony; and that to the ‘ Choral 
Fantasia’; the slow movements of the Bp trio 
and the symphony in the same key; the adagio 
to the quartet op. 127, and many others.? 

8. In the former part of this sketch we have 
mentioned the extraordinary manner in which 
Beethoven wrote and rewrote until he had 
arrived at the exact and most apt expression of 
his thought. The same extraordinary care not 
to be mistaken is found in the nuances, or 
marks of expression, with which his works are 
crowded, and which he was the first to introduce 
in such abundance.? For instance, to compare 
the * Jupiter ’ symphony—Mozart’s last—with 
Beethoven’s first, we shall find that the violin 
part of the first half of the opening allegro has 
in the former (120 bars long) 14 marks of ex- 
pression, in the latter (95 bars) 42 marks. The 
andante to Mozart’s symphony in G minor has 
38 marks to 131 bars, while that to Beethoven’s 
No. 2 has 155 marks to 276 bars. In the later 
works this attention to nuance increases. The 
allegro agitato of the quartet in F minor, 125 
bars long, contains 95 marks; the cavatina in 
the quartet in Bp, 66 bars long, contains 58 
marks. It is part of the system of unwearied 
care and attention by which this great man, 
whose genius was only equalled by his assiduity, 
brought his works to their actual perfection, and 
to the certainty that they would produce what 
he himself calls al suo proprio proposto effetto — 
their own special and intended effect. How 
original and splendid the effect of such nuances 
can be may be seen in the vivace of the No. 7 
symphony, where the sudden change from ff 


1 The Russian theme in the ‘ Rasoumowsky’ quartets are the 
most prominent instances. See RasOUMOWSKY 

2 The practice began ee Lge ae the second subject of the finale 
of the trio in C minor, op. 1, bee 

8 This care is found very ae ‘in his life. Mention is made in the 

suppl. vol. of the B. & H. edition of the ‘ careful exactness in 
the marks of expression which characterises the autograph of the 
flute trio (1786).’ 4 Preface to the Eroica. 
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to pp, accompanying an equally sudden plunge 
in the melody and abrupt change in the har- 
mony, produces a wild romantic effect which 
once to hear is never to forget. 

In addition, Beethoven here and there gives 
indications such as the ‘ Bitte um innern und 
diussern Frieden’ at the Dona in the Mass in 
D, the ‘ beklemmt’ in the cavatina of the Bp 
quartet, the ‘ Arioso dolente ’ of sonata op. 110, 
which throw a very personal colour over the 
piece. The word ‘Cantabile’ has a special 
meaning when he employs it. 

9. Beethoven used variations to a very great 
extent. For the pianoforte, alone and in con- 
junction with other solo instruments, he has left 
29 sets, some on original themes, some on airs 
by other composers. But, besides these, several 
movements in his sonatas, quartets and trios 
are variations, so entitled by him. Every one 
will remember those in the septet, in the ‘Harp’ 
quartet, in the Kreutzer sonata, in the piano 
sonata in A flat (op. 26), and in the two late 
sonatas in E and C minor (op. 109 and 111). 
Many other movements in the same branches of 
composition are variations, although not so 
named. The slow movements in the sonata 
‘ Appassionata ’ and the op. 106 are splendid 
instances. In the symphonies, the slow move- 
ments of the C minor, the ‘ Pastoral’ and the 
ninth are magnificent examples, the last the 
most splendid of all—while the colossal finales 
of the Eroica and the ninth symphony are also 
variations, though of a very different order from 
the rest and from each other. Of the lowest 
and most obvious type of variation, in which 
the tune remains in statu quo all through the 
piece, with mere changes of accompaniment 
above, below and around it—the Herz-Thal- 
berg type—the nearest approach to be found 
in Beethoven’s works is the fifth variation in 
op. 26. His favourite plan is to preserve the 
harmonic basis of the theme and to modify and 
embellish the melody. Of this type he makes 
use with astonishing ease and truly inexhaust- 
ible originality. It is to be found in some 
shape or other in nearly every work of his 
second and third periods. It is not his own 
invention, for fine instances of it exist in 
Mozart and Haydn, but no one practised it 
with such beauty and nobility as he did, unless 
it be Schubert, who at any rate approaches 
very near him in its use. Perhaps the finest 
instance of it is in the adagio of the ninth 
symphony, in which the melody is varied first 
in common time and then in 12-8, with a grace, 
beauty and strength which are quite un- 
paralleled. There is, however, a third kind 
of variation which is all Beethoven’s own, in 
which everything undergoes a change—rhythm, 
melody and harmony—and yet the individual 
theme remains clearly present. 


“Perhaps one melodious step only of the subject is 
taken (op. 109; var. 1 and 5); perhaps the funda- 
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mental progressions of the harmony alone are re- 
tained ; perhaps some thorough rhythmical alteration 
is made, with an entire change of key, as in the Poco 
Andante, finale of Eroica; in the Bp variation alla 
marcia, of the ninth symphony ; and in many of the 
thirty-three variations. This is no mere change of 
dress and decoration, but an actual creation of some- 
thing new out of the old germ—we see the chrysalis 
change into the butterfly, and we know it to be the 
same creature despite the change.’ ‘In no other 
form than that of the variation does Beethoven’s 
creative power appear more wonderful, and its effect 
on the art more difficult to measure.’+ (See also 
VARIATIONS.) 


10. Of fugues Beethoven wrote but few, and 
those near the end of his career, but he always 
knew how to introduce a fugato or bit of contra- 
puntal work with the happiest effect. Witness 
a passage in the working out of the first move- 
ment of the Eroica symphony, and another in 
the finale of the same work; or in the middle 
portion of the allegretto of No. 7; or the lovely 
counterpoint for the bassoon in the opening of 
the finale of No. 9. Of complete fugues the 
only instrumental ones are the finale to the 3rd 
of the Rasoumowsky quartets ; the finales to 
the violoncello sonata op. 102, No. 2, and the 
PF. sonatas op. 101, 106 and 110; and the 
enormous movement in B flat which originally 
formed the termination to the great string 
quartet in the same key. Of the last-named 
fugue one has no opportunity of judging, as it 
is never played’; but of the others, especially 
those in the PF. sonatas, it may be safely said 
that nothing in the whole of Beethoven’s music 
is associated with a more distinct dramatic 
intention, whether it be, as has been suggested,? 
a resolution to throw off an affection which was 
enthralling him, or some other great mental 
effort. 

11. Beethoven did not originate ‘ programme 
music,’ for Bach left a capriccio describing the 
departure of his brother ; and two symphonies 
are in existence by KNECHT (q.v.)—a country- 
man of Beethoven’s, and a few years his senior 
—entitled ‘Tableau musical de la nature’ and 
‘La Joie des bergers interrompue par lorage,’ 
which are not only founded on the same idea 
with his ‘ Pastoral’ symphony, but are said * to 
contain somewhat similar themes and passages. 
But, though he did not invent it, he raised it at 
once to a higher level than before, and his pro- 
gramme pieces have exercised a great effect on 
the art. ‘When Beethoven had once opened the 
road,’ said Mendelssohn, ‘ every one was bound 
to follow’; and it is probable that without his 
example we should not have had Mendelssohn’s 
overtures to ‘The Hebrides’ or to the ‘ Meeres- 
stille und gliickliche Fahrt.’ His works in this 
line,® omitting all which did not receive their 


1 Dannreuther in Macmillan’s Magazine, July 1876. 

2 It was, however, played by the Heckmann Quartet, in Dec. 
1887, at Prince’s Hall, London, and has received periodic perform- 
ances since. The London String Quartet now (1926) regularly 
include it in their complete cycles of Beethoven’s quartets. c. 

3 Davison’s Analysis of the Sonata, op. 106. 

4 Fétis, Biographie, s.v. Knecht. 

5 That is to say, those in which a ‘ programme’ is confessed. 
Critical estimate of this point has altered considerably since Grove 
wrote (see ABSOLUTE Musio and PROGRAMME MUSIO). oO. 
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titles from himself, are: the ‘Sonata pathé- 
tique’; ‘La Malinconia,’ an adagio in the string 
quartet, No. 6; the Eroica symphony; the 
‘ Pastoral’ ditto; the ‘ Battle of Vittoria’; the 
sonata ‘ Les Adieux, absence et le retour’ ; 
the movements in the A minor quartet (op. 
132), entitled Canzona di ringraziamento in 
modo lidico offerta alla divinita da un guarito, 
and Sentendo nuova forza; the movement in 
the F major quartet (op. 135), entitled ‘ Der 
schwergefasste Entschluss : Muss es sein ?—Es 
muss sein’; and a ‘Rondo a capriccio’ for piano 
(op. 129), the MS. of which is entitled by the 
composer * Die Wuth tiber den verlornen Gros- 
chen ausgetobt in einer Caprice.’ Beyond these 
Beethoven made no acknowledged attempts to 
depict definite scenes or moods of mind in instru- 
mental music. We have already (p. 277) quoted 
Schindler’s statement that Beethoven intended 
the sonatas in op. 14 to be a dialogue between 
two lovers, and to represent the ‘entreating and 
resisting principle’; and the sonata in E minor 
(op. 90) is said to have had direct reference to 
the difficulties attending Moritz Lichnowsky’s 
passion for the actress whom he ultimately 
married. The first movement was to have been 
called ‘Kampf zwischen Kopf und Herz’ and the 
second ‘ Conversation mit der Geliebten.’ But 
none ofthese titles were directly sanctioned by 
Beethoven himself. In the programme of the 
concert of Dec. 22, 1808, at which the ‘ Pastoral’ 
symphony was produced, he prefixed the follow- 
ing words to the description of the symphony : 
—‘ Pastoral Symphonie: mehr Ausdruck der 
Empfindung als Malerei "—‘ more expression of 
emotions than portraiture,’ a canon which should 
surely be taken as the guide in interpreting all 
similar works of his. 

We have now endeavoured to give the main 
external characteristics of Beethoven’s music ; 
but the music itself, though it resides in them, 
is beyond and above them all. ‘ While listen- 
ing,’ says Dannreuther, ‘ to such works as the 
overture to Leonora, the Sinfonia Eroica or 
the ninth symphony, we feel that we are in 
the presence of something far wider and higher 
than the mere development of musical themes. 
The execution in detail of each movement and 
each succeeding work is modified more and more 
by the prevailing poetic sentiment. A re- 
ligious passion and elevation are present in the 
utterances. The mental and moral horizon of 
the music grows upon us with each renewed 
hearing. The different movements—like the 
different particles of each movement—have as 
close a connexion with one another as the acts 
of a tragedy, and a characteristic significance 
to be understood only in relation to the whole ; 
each work is in the full sense of the word a 
revelation. Beethoven speaks a language no 
one has spoken before, and treats of things no 
one has dreamt of before: yet it seems as 
though he were speaking of matters long familiar, 
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in one’s mother tongue ; as though he touched 
upon emotions one had lived through in some 
former existence. ... The warmth and depth 
of his ethical sentiment is now felt all the world 
over, and it will ere long be universally recog- 
nised that he has leavened and widened the 
sphere of men’s emotions in a manner akin to 
that in which the conceptions of great philo- 
sophers and poets have widened the sphere of 
men’s intellectual activity.’ 4 


The Beethoven literature is very large. I 
shall confine myself? to mentioning those 
portions of it which appear to have real value 
for the investigator. 

J. His own letters. Of these there are several 
collections. (1) Briefe Beethovens (Stuttgart, 
1865), edited by Dr. Nohl: contains 411. (2) 
83... . Originale Briefe L. v. B.’s an den Erz- 
herzog Rudolph, edited by Kéchel (Vienna, 
1865). (3) Briefe von B. an Grdfin Hrdédy 
und Max Brauchle, edited by Schone (Leipzig, 
1867). The last two were included with many 
others in a further collection of 322 Neue 
Briefe Beethovens, edited by Nohl (Stuttgart, 
1867). (4) Nohl’s first collection and 66 of 
the letters to the Archduke were translated (I 
wish I could say carefully translated) by Lady 
Wallace, and published by Longmans (2 vols. 
8vo. 1866). [(5) Newe Beethovenbriefe, edited by 
Dr. A. C. Kalischer (Berlin and Leipzig, 1902).] 

Other letters are given by Thayer in his Beet- 
hovens Leben, and by Pohl in Die Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde (Vienna, 1871), and many 
others® exist in MS. in collections of autographs. 

II. Notices of him by friends and contempor- 
aries. Many of these must be taken with re- 
serve, as written long after the event and with 
strong bias. 

(1) By Seyfried, as ‘ Anhang’ to his edition 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Studien’ in Thorough - bass 
(Vienna, Mar. 26, 1832)—144 pages, contain- 
ing biographical sketch, anecdotes and traits, 
letters (included in Nobl), three conversations, 
the sale catalogue, the music sung at the funeral, 
poems and addresses, a catalogue of Beethoven’s 
works, a facsimile (Adelaide), etc. 

(2) Wegeler and Ries, Biographische Noti- 
zen, etc. (Coblenz, 1838), with ‘ Nachtrag’ by 
Wegeler alone (Coblenz, 1845). Contains bio- 
graphy, letters and a host of anecdotes. 

(3) Schindler, Biographie (Minster, 1840). 
This is the first edition of Schindler’s work, 
which was translated into English by Mos- 
cheles and published with many additions and 
modifications, and with no mention of Schindler 
on the title-page, in 2 vols. 8vo. (Colburn, 1841). 
It was followed by Beethoven in Paris (Minster, 

1 Dannreuther in Macmillan’s Magazine, July 1876. 

2 What follows is Grove’s bibliography as given in the first edition 
of this Dictionary and its appendix. The additions contributed by 
J. 8. Shedlock to the 2nd edition are here placed in square brackets 
or in footnotes. Some are included in the AppIrionaL IBNDg 
GRAPHY at the end of the article. 


8 Some were translated by May Herbert in Musical. World for 
1890, Mar. 15 e¢ seq. 
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1842), an account of the performance of some of 
the symphonies by the ‘ Société des Concerts,’ 
with various documents of interest ; by asecond 
edition of the Biographie including the Beethoven 
in Paris (Minster, 1845) ; and finally by a third 
edition in two volumes (Minster, 1860). * This 
last has been very inaccurately translated into 
French by Sowinski (Paris, Garnier, 1865). 

(4) Gerhard von Breuning, Aus dem Schwarz- 
spanierhaus (Vienna, 1874)—the recollections 
of Stephen von Breuning’s son, who was four- 
teen * years old when Beethoven died, and was 
much with him during the last years of his life. 

III. Smaller and more fragmentary notices 
are given of him—in 1798 or 1799 by Czerny, 
in Pohl’s Jahresbericht des Konservatorium .. . 
in Wien (Vienna, 1870); and in later years by 
thesame in Cocks’s Musical Miscellany (London, 
July and Aug. 1852, Jan. 1853); in 1809 by 
Reichardt in Vertraute Briefe (Amsterdam, 
1810); in 1814 by Spohr in his Selbstbiographie 
(Cassel, 1860), and by Tomaschek in Libussa 
for 1846; in 1822 by Rochlitz in the A.M.Z., 
1828, p. 10, printed in Fiir Freunde der Ton- 
kunst, vol. iv. p. 348 (Leipzig, 1832); in 1824 
[by Mr. Edward Schulz] in the Harmonicon, 
Jan. 1824; and [by Mrs. Payne, Dr. Burney’s 
niece] in the Harmonicon, Dec. 1825; in 1825 


by Rellstab in Aus meinem Leben, ii. 224. 


Of later biographies must be mentioned that 
of Fétis in his Biographie universelle des musi- 
ciens; of Wilhelm von Lenz, Beethoven, eine 
Kunst-Studie, a Life, with an extended critical 
and historical catalogue of the works; and of 
Ludwig Nohl, Beethovens Leben, of which the third 
and last volume was published in Sept. 1876. 
Nohl is said to be inaccurate, and he is certainly 
diffuse, but [for one owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his various publications, the information in 
which can be found nowhere else. The notes 
to the biography contain a mass of materials of 
the greatest interest. Last and best is the 
Ludwig van Beethovens Leben of A. W. Thayer 
(Berlin, 1866, 1872 and 1879),° which, through 
the caution, wide research and unflagging in- 
dustry of its author has taken a place far higher 
than any of its predecessors. Amongst other 
sources of information Thayer inherited the 
memoranda collected by the late Otto Jahn, 
who had himself made some progress in a bio- 
graphy of Beethoven. The corrections which 
this able investigator has made in many most 
material points, and the light thrown by him on 
passages hitherto more than obscure, can only 
be appreciated by those who read his work. 
There remain to be mentioned Dr. Theodor 
Frimmel’s Neue Beethoveniana (Vienna, 1888 ; 
2nd ed. 1890) and his Ludwig van Beethoven in 
the series of ‘ Berithmte Musiker.’ Also W. J. v. 


4 Grove said ‘ eleven,’ but the age has been corrected by Thayer; 
see above. 

5 Thayer’s vol. iii. (1879) only carried the biography as far as 
1816 inclusive. For the several extensions and revisions of the work 
see the ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY given below. c 
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Wasielewski’s Ludwig van Beethoven, two vols. 
(Leipzig, 1895). 

IV. Of more miscellaneous works the follow- 
ing must be named: W. von Lenz, Beethoven 
et ses trois styles (St. Petersburg, 1852; also 
Paris, Lavinée, 1855) 1 a book which, if full of 
rhapsody, is also full of knowledge, insight and 
enthusiasm; Oulibicheff, Beethoven, ses critiques 
et ses glossateurs, in direct antagonism to the 
foregoing (Paris, 1857); Berlioz, ‘ Etude ana- 
lytique des symphonies de Beethoven’ in his 
Voyage musical, vol. i. (Paris, 1844); Otto 
Jahn, three papers in his Gesammelte Aufsdtze 
(Leipzig, 1866), viz. ‘ Leonore oder Fidelio,’ 
‘B. im Malkasten,’ and ‘ B. und die Ausgaben 
seiner Werke ’; R. Wagner, Beethoven (Leipzig, 
1870); Marx, B.’s Leben und Schaffen, 2 pts. 
(1859; fifth edition, Berlin, 1901); Acten- 
massige Darstellung der Ausgrabung und W veder- 
beisetzung der irdischen Reste von Beethoven und 
Schubert (Vienna, 1863); Nohl, Beethovens 
Brevier (Leipzig, 1870), a collection of passages 
in his favourite authors extracted or marked 
by Beethoven; Die Beethoven Feier (Vienna, 
1871), containing amongst other things Beet- 
hoven’s diary from 1812 to 1818. The analy- 
tical programmes of Beethoven’s sonatas by 
J. W. Davison, prepared to accompany Charles 
Hallé’s performance in 1861, are full of interest. 

V. We now arrive at another class of works 
of more importance than any yet mentioned, 
except perhaps the letters, and absolutely in- 
dispensable to those who wish to investigate 
Beethoven’s music chronologically, viz. the 
catalogues, and reprints of the sketch-books. 

Catalogues of Beethoven’s works were at- 
tempted by Artaria, Hofmeister and Cranz, but 
the first one worthy of the subject was issued 
by Breitkopf & Hartel in 1851—Thematisches 
Verzeichniss, etc., large 8vo., 167 pp. The 
second edition of this, edited and enriched with 
copious notes, remarks, appendices, indexes, 
etc., by G. Nottebohm (Leipzig, 1868, 220 pp.), 
leaves little to be desired. It is arranged in the 
order of the opus numbers of the pieces—where 
they are numbered—that is to say, in the order 
of publication. A catalogue from a different 
point of view—in the order of the production of 
the works, and embracing those unpublished as 
well as published—was issued by Thayer, as a 
precursor, or mémoire pour servir, to his Bio- 
graphy, viz. Chronologisches Verzeichniss, etc. 
(Berlin, 1865). It is difficult to overestimate 
the value of this unpretending list, which con- 
tains a vast amount of information not only be- 
fore inaccessible, but unknown to students. It 
was followed by a work of equal interest—Hin 
Skizzenbuch von B., etc. (1865), the reprint of 
one of Beethoven’s sketch-books,* with such 


1 New edition, Paris, 1909. 

2 Articles on Beethoven's Sketch-Books by J. 8. Shedlock also 
appeared in The Musical Times, 1892, 1893, and 1894. The 
Monatshefte fiir Musik-Geschichte for 1895 and 1896 contain a series 
of valuable articles by Dr. A. C. Kalischer, entitled Die Beethoven- 
Autographe der Kénigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin. 
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commentary as is necessary fully to elucidate 
it. This was edited by Nottebohm, and the 
amount of new and important information on 
Beethoven’s music furnished by his Beethoveni- 
ana (published in 1872) no one can tell who has 
not studied it. A further series, including 
Neue Beethoveniana, which originally appeared 
as articles in the Musitkalisches Wochenblatt and 
other papers, together with other articles of the 
highest interest also from his:pen, were com- 
pleted and edited by E. Mandyczewski, as 
Zweite Beethoveniana(Rieter- Biedermann, 1887, 
590 pp.). Before his death Nottebohm issued a 
second Skizzenbuch (B. & H. 1880), containing 
sketches for the Eroica. He also published a 
new edition of Beethoven's Studien (1873), in 
which many mistakes in Seyfried’s edition are 
corrected and much additional information 
given, such as no one who has not the peculiar 
knowledge which Nottebohm possessed would 
be competent to impart. G. 

The complete works of Beethoven were pub- 
lished by Breitkopf & Hartel in 25 series. 
The last (series xxv.) was issued as a supple- 
mentary volume (1887), the works therein 
being numbered 264-309. The following of its 
contents are not included in the catalogue 
given on the following pages. 


VOCAL 


Chor zum Festspiel : ‘ Die Weihe| Merkenstein (1814). 
des Hauses ’ ; for Solo, Chorus, 


An earlier 
setting than op. 100. 


and Orch. Der Gesang der Nachtigall (cir. 
Opferlied ; Soli, Chorus, and small 1813) ; for Voice and PF, 
Orch. Composed 1823 (cf.|Song, ‘Man strebt die Flamme ’ 


121d). 
Chorus on the Allied Princes, 4 
Voices and Orch. Song, ‘ An Minna ’ (1792). 
Two Arias: ‘ Priifung des Kitis-|Trinklied ; Voice and PF. (ce. 
sens’ and ‘ Mit Mideln sich; 1787). 
vertragen’ (c. 1790). -Bass| Klage; Voice and PF. (1790). 
with Orch. : Elegie auf den Tod eines Pudels; 
Two Arias to Umlauf’s Operetta Voice and PF. (ec. 1787). 
‘Die schéne Schusterin ’ (c.| Five Canons :—No. 1, ‘Te solo 


(ec. 1792) and ‘O care selve’ 
(1794) ; for Voice and PF. 


1796). adoro ’ (1823) ; No. 2, ‘ Freund- 
Aria, ‘ Primo amore’; Sop. with schaft’ (1814); No. 4, ‘ Geden- 
Orch. ket heute an Baden’ (1822) ; 
Abschiedsgesang; for 3 Male and No. 5, ‘Freu’ dich des 
Voices (1814). Lebens ’ (1825). [For No. 3, 
Song, ‘Ich, der mit flatterndem “Glaube u. hoffe,’ see No. 


Sinn’; for Voice and PF. 


(1792). 


201.] 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Two Marches for Military Band, Trio for PF., Fl., and Fag. (prob- 
(1809). ably 1786). 
Polonaise for Military Band|Two Bagatelles for PF. (1797). 
(1810). Allegretto for PF. (c. 1796). 
cossaise for Military Band| ‘Lustig, Traurig,’ two small pieces 
(1810). for PF. 
Six ‘ Landlerische Tanze,’ for 2; Fugue for Organ (1783) . 


V. and C. Various Waltzes, Ecossaises, 
March for 2 Clar., 2 Corni, and za etc., for PF. 
Fag. 


Further, the series was continued at a later 
date with 


310. Concerto in Eb. PF. 


311. Concerto in D (Ist movement). PF. and Orch. 


The two following pieces have appeared in 
Die Musik, from MSS. in the Royal Library at 
Berlin : 


1st year, No. 12, an Adagio, possibly for a musical clock. ‘ 
2nd year, No. 6, a Bolero, a solo for Voice, PF., Vin., and V cl. 


Here may also be mentioned the ‘ Jena’ sym- 
phony published 1910. See footnote, p. 262. 
Cc. 
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CATALOGUE OF BEETHOVEN’S PRINTED WORKS 


Compiled! from Nottebohm’s Catalogue (B. & H. 1868), the Letters, the Works themselves, 
and other sources. 


PF.=Pianoforte. V.=Violin. Va.=Viola. 
Clar.=Clarinet. Ob.=Oboe. FIl.=F lute. 
arrt. =arrangement. 


I. WORKS WITH OPUS NUMBERS 
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Chass = Contrabass. 
Aut, = Autograph. 


Vo. = Violoncello. 


Abbreviations used: 
Orch. = Orchestra. 


Clav. =Clavecin. 
ann. =announced. 


a a 


Op. 


— 


3 | Grand Trio, -V. Va. Vo. (Ep) possibly | 1792 (?).—Aut. 8S. Thalberg. | Artaria, Vienna, Feb. 8, 1797. 
the result of an attempt at a string 
quartet. 
4 | Grand Quintet, V. V. Va. Va. Vo. (Eb). APE Artaria, Vienna, Feb. 8, 1797. Count von Fries. 
An arrt. of the original Op. 103. 
5 | Two Grand Sonatas, PF. Vo. (F, G Ne Artaria, Vienna, Feb. 8, 1797. Frederick William II. 
minor). King of Prussia. 
6 | Sonata, 4 hands, Clav. or PF. (D). Abe Artaria, Vienna, 1797. 
7 | Grand Sonata, Clay. or PF. (Ep). See Artaria, Vienna, Oct. 7, 1797. eaters Babette von 
‘ eglevics. 
8 | Serenade, V. Va. Vo. (D). See Op. 42. ares Artaria, Vienna, ann. Oct. 7, 1797. 
9 | Three Trios, V. Va. Vo. (G, D, C hie Traeg, Vienna, ann. July 21, 1798. | Count von Browne (with 
minor), dedication). 
10 | Three Sonatas, Clav. or PF. (C minor, | Before July 7, 1798. Eder, Vienna, ann. Sept. 26, 1798. | Countess von Browne, 
F, D). 
11 | Grand Trio, PF. Clar. (or V.) Vo. (Bp). sralevs Mollo, Vienna, ann. Oct. 3, 1798. Countess von Thun. 
12 iN Sonatas, Clav. or PF. V. (D, A, Aes Artaria, Vienna, ann. Jan. 12,1799. | A. Salieri. 
Eb). 
13 | Grand Sonata pathétique, Clay. or aol Eder, Vienna, 1799. Pr. Carl von Lichnow- 
PF. (C minor). sky. 
14 | Two Sonatas, PF. (E, G). Rectacd Mollo, Vienna, ann. Dec. 21, 1799. | Baroness von Braun. 
15 | Grand Concerto, PF. amd Orch. (C). | Aut. Berlin Library. Mollo, Vienna, Mar. 1801. Princess Odescalchi, née 
(Really the second.) Keglevics. 
16 | Grand Quintet, PF. Ob. Clar. Bassoon, | Before Apr. 6, 1797. Mollo, Vienna, Mar. 1801. Pr. von Schwarzenberg. 
Horn, or V. Va. Vo. (Ep). Arrd., ac- 
cording to Ries, by Beethoven as a 
Quartet for PF. V. Va. Vo. Also arrd. 
as String Quartet and marked Op. 75. 
17 | Sonata, PF. Horn, or Vo. (F). Before Apr. 18, 1800. Mollo, Vienna, Mar. 1801. Baroness von Braun. 
18 | Six Quartets, V. V. Va. Vo. (F, G, D, | Nos. 1 and 6 in 1800. Mollo, Vienna, Pt. I (1-3), Summer, | Pr, von Lobkowitz. 
C minor, A, Bp). 1801; Pt. Ll. (4-6), Oct. 1801. 
19 | Concerto, PF. and Orch.(Bb). (Really | Before Mar. 1795.—Aut. | Hoffmeister & Kithnel, Leipzig, | Charles Nikl, Edler von 
the first.) See No. 151. Berlin Library. 1801. Niklsberg. 
20 | Septet, V. Va. Horn, Clar. Bassoon, | Before Apr. 2, 1800.—Awt. | Hoffmeister & Kihnel, Leipzig. In | Empress Maria Theresa. 
Vo. Chass, (Eb). Mendelssohns, Berlin. 2 parts in 1802. 
21 | Grand Symphony (C). (The first.) Before Apr. 2, 1800. Hig toneiaice & Kiihnel, Leipzig, end | Baron van Swieten. 
to) ‘ 
22 | Grand Sonata, PF. (Bb). Before end of 1800.—Revised | Hoffmeister & Kiihnel, Leipzig, | Count von Browne. 
copy, Peters, Leipzig.—Avuwé. 1802. 
Berlin Library. 
23 | Sonata, PF. V. (A minor). First two Fy hres com- | Mollo, Vienna, ann, Oct. 28, 1801. | Count M. von Fries. 
posed in 1800. 
24 | Sonata in F, PF. V. (Op. 23). Op. 24 | Aut. (first three movements) | Originally published as Op. 23, No, | Idem, 
was originally PF. score of Prome-| Imperial Lib., Vienna. 2, but made Op. 24 before 1803. 
theus, now Op. 43. 
25 | Serenade, Fl. V. Va.(D). See Op. 41. sears Cappi, Vienna. Early in 1802. 
26 | Grand Sonata, Clav. or PF, (Ab). Aut. Berlin Library. Cappi, Vienna, ann. Mar. 3, 1802, | Pr. C. von Lichnowsky. 
27 | No. 1. Sonata quasi una fantasia, Aen Cappi, Vienna, both ann. Mar. 3, | Princess J. Liechten- 
Clay. or PF. (Ep). 1802. stein. 
No. 2. Sonata quasi un fantasia, | Aut. Beethovenhaus, Bonn. aieiela Countess Giulietta Giuc- 
Clav. or PF. (C# minor). ciardi. 
28 | Grand Sonata, PF. (D). [‘ Pastoral ’]. | 1801.— Aut. Dr. Steger, | Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, | Joseph Edler yon Son- 
Vienna. Vienna, ann. Aug. 14, 1802. nenfels, 
29 | Quintet, V. V. Va. Va. Vo. (C). 1810.—Aut. Joachim, Berlin. Breront & Hartel, Leipzig, Dec. | Count M. von Fries. 
30 | Three Sonatas, PF. V. (A, C minor, G), | 1802.— Awt. of No. 1, Berlin | Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, | Alexander IL, Emperor 
Library. Vienna, ann. May 28, 1803. of Russia, 
31 | Three Sonatas, Clav. or PF. (G, D | Nos. 1 and 2, 1802. Nos. 1 and 2 in ‘ Répertoire des , 
minor, Ep). clavecinistes,’ 1803. Then (with 
B.’s corrections) ‘ Deux Sonates 
... Op. 31... Edition trés cor- 
recte,’ N. Simrock, Bonn ; and 
as ‘ Deux Sonates pour le clavecin 
ou Pianoforte,’ Op. 29, Cappi, 
Vienna, No. 3in Nageli’s ‘ Réper- 
toire,’ without opus number, 1804. 
About 1805 all three as ‘ Trois 
Sonates pour clavecin ou Piano- 
forte’...ceuvre 29, Cappi, 
Vienna, 
32 | Song, ‘An die Hoffnung,’ from Sade Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir, 
Tiedge’s ‘ Urania ’ (Ep). Vienna, ann. Sept. 18, 1805. 
33 | Seven Bagatelles, PF. (Ep, C, F, A, | 1782-1802.—Awt. J. Kafka, | Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
_C, D, Ap), Vienna. Vienna, ann. May 28, 1803. 
34 ne A ie on an original theme, | Close of 1802. Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 1803. | Princess Odescalchi, née 
- (h). : Keglevics. 
85 | 15 Variations with a fugue, on theme | 1802.— Aw. Breitkopf & Har- | Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 1803. | Count M, Lichnowsky. 
from Prometheus, PF. (Ep). tel, Leipzig. 
36 | Symphony No. 2, Orch. (D), Close of 1802. First perform- | Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, | Prince Carl von Lich- 
ance, Apr. 5, 1803. Vienna, Mar. 1804 (Parts). nowsky. 
37 | Grand Concerto, PF. and Orch. (C | 1800.—A4wt. Berlin Library. Bureau :des Arts et d’Industrie, | Prince Louis Ferdinand. 
minor). Vienna, Nov. 1804. 
38 | Trio, PF, Clar. or V. and Vo. (Eb), ar- | Aut, of V. part, Simrock. Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, | Prof. J. A. Schmidt, with - 
ranged by author from Septet, Op.20. Vienna, Jan. 1805. dedication, 
39 | Two Preludes, through all 12 major | 1789.—Revised copy, Artaria, | Hoffmeister & Kiihnel, Leipzig, 
keys, PF. or Organ. Vienna, close of 1803. 
40 | Romance, V. and Orch. (G). Fe ebay Dresden Royal | Hoffmeister & Ktihnel, Leipzig, 
. rary. 1803. 
41 | Serenade, PF. Fl. or V. (D), from the eaels Hoffmeister & Kiihnel, 1803. 


Description. 


Three Trios, PF. V. Vo. (Eb, G, C 
minor). (For No. 3 compare Op. 104.) 
Three Sonatas, Clavecin or PF. (F 
minor, A, ©). (For No. 1 see No. 152.) 


Serenade, Op. 25; revised by com- 
poser. 


Composed. 


eee 


Original Publisher. 


Artaria, Vienna, Oct. 21, 1795. 
Artaria, Vienna, Mar. 9, 1796. 


1 By Grove, witb corrections by J. 8. Shedlock and others. 


Dedicated to 


Pr. Carl yon Lichnow- 
sky. 
Joseph Haydn, 


BEETHOVEN 


49 
50 
61 
my 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


60 
61 


68 


69 
70 


71 
72 


73 
74 
75 


Description. 


Composed, 


Original Publisher. 


313 


Dedicated to 


Notturno, PF. Va. (D), arranged from 
the Serenade, Op. 8. 

The men of Prometheus, Ballet, Nos. 
1-16. 


Fourteen Variations, PF. V. Vo. (Eb). 


Three Grand Marches, PF. 4 hands 
(C, Ep, D). 

Adelaide, by Matthisson, Cantata, for 
Soprano with PF. (Bp). 

Sonata ‘ Kreutzer,’ PF. V. (A). ‘Per 
il pianoforte ed un violino obbli- 
gato, scritta in uno stilo molto con- 
certante quasi come d’un concerto.’ 

Six Songs by Gellert, for Soprano: 
Bitten ; Die Liebe des Nachsten ; 
Vom Tode; Die Ehre Gottes; Gottes 
Macht; Busslied. 

Two Easy Sonates, PF. (G minor, 
G major). 

Romance, V. and Orch. (F). 


Two Rondos, PF, (C, G). 


Hight Songs: Urian’s Reise (Clau- 
dius); Feuerfarb (Mereau); Das 
Liedchen v. d. Ruhe (Ueltzen) ; 
Mailied (Goethe) ; Molly’s Abschied 
(Biirger); Die Liebe (Lessing) ; 
Marmotte (Goethe) ; Das Bliimchen 
Wunderhold (Biirger). 

Grand Sonata ‘ Waldstein,’ PF. (C). 
See No. 170. 

‘List’ Sonata, PF. (F). 


Sinfonia eroica, No. 3 (Eb). 


Grand Concerto Triple, PF. V. Vo. 
and Orch. (C). 

‘LIiVth’ Sonata, PF. (F minor), so- 
called ‘ Appassionata.’ 

Fourth Concerto, PF. and Orch. (G). 


Three Quartets 
V. Y. Va. Vo. (F, E minor, C). 
8th and 9th.) 


* Rasoumowsky,’ 
(7th, 


Fourth Symphony (Bp). 
Concerto, V. and Orch. (D). 


Concerto, PF. and Orch.,arranged by 
author from the Violin Concerto. 
Overture to Coriolan. 


Arrt. of Op. 4, as Trio for PF. and Str. 
Arrt. of Op. 3 for PF. and Vo. 
Scena, ‘ Ah, perfido!’ Sop. and Orch. 


Twelve Variations on ‘ Ein Madchen ’ 
(Zauberflote), PF. Vo. (F). 
Symphony, No. 5 (C minor), 


Pastoral Symphony, No. 6 (F). 


Grand Sonata, PF. Vo. (A). 
Two Trios, PF, V. Vo. (D, Eb). 


ert Clar, Clar. Cor, Cor, Fag. Fag. 
(Ep). 
Fidelio, or Wedded Love. 


Concerto, PF, and Orch. (Ep), the 
Fifth 


Quartet ‘Harfen,’ V. V. Va. Vo. 
(ip). (The 10th.) 

Six Songs, Sop. and PF. ‘Kennst du 
das Land,’ ‘ Herz, mein Herz,’ and 
‘Es war einmal,’ Goethe; ‘ Mit 
Liebesblick,’ Halem ; ‘ Hinst wohn- 
ten’ and ‘ Zwar schuf das Glick,’ 
Reissig. 


Produced Mar. 28, 1801. 


1795 (?). 


eeee 


Not later than 1802. 
Aut, Joachim, Berlin. 


seee 


Most, possibly all, very early. 


1804 (?).—Aut. Dr. Steger, 
Vienna, 


seer 


Aug. 1804.—Revised 
J. Dessauer, Vienna. 
About 1804. 


About 1804.—Aut, Conserva- 
toire, Paris. 
About 1805. 


Before Feb. 1807.—Awt. No. 


copy, 


1. Mendelssohns, Berlin. 
‘ Begun May 26, 1806.’ No. 
2. Royal Library, Berlin. 
No. 3. Dr. Steger. 
1806.—Aut. Mendelssohns, 
Berlin. 
1806. First played Dec. 23, 


1806.—Aut. Imperial Lib., 
Vienna. 
Apr. 1807. 


Apr. 1807.—Awt. Dr. Steger, 
Vienna, 


Prague, 1796. ti 


sees 


Begun about 1805; first 
played Dec. 22, 1808.—Awt. 
Mendelssohns, Berlin. 

First played Dec. 22, 1808.— 
Aut. formerly in possession 
of Baron van Kattendyke, 
Arnheim, 

Aut. of 1st movement, Dr. 


Steger. 
Aut. No. 1. Max Fried- 
lander ; IN Owes Berlin 
Library. 


Early work. 


Begun about 1803. Auto- 
graphs and partly revised 
copies, Berlin (Library, 
Mendelssohns), Leipzig and 
Vienna. 

Produced in 3 acts, Nov. 20, 
1805; Overture, ‘ Leonore 
No, 2.’ 

Reduced to 2 Acts and re- 
produced Mar. 29, 1806; 
Overture, ‘ No. 3.’ 

Much revised and again 
produced May 23, 1514. 
Overture in E first played 
at second performance (May 
26). 

Overture, ‘No. 1,’ com- 
posed for a proposed per- 
formance in Prague, 1807. 
See Op. 138. 

1809.—Aut, Berlin Library. 

1809.—Awt. |Mendelssohns, 
Berlin, 

No. 1, May 1810. No. 4, 1803. 

Aut, of 5 and 6 Artaria, 

Vienna. 


Hoffmeister & Kiihnel, 
1804. 

Artaria, Vienna, June 1801 (PF. 
arrt. only). Hoffmeister & Kiihne), 
score of Ov., 1804. 

Hoffmeister & Kiihnel, 
1804. 

Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna, Mar. 1804. 

Artaria, Vienna, Feb. 1797. 


N. Simrock, Bonn, 1805. 


Leipzig, 


Leipzig, 


Artaria, Vienna, 1803. 


Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna, ann. Jan. 19, 1805. 

Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna, May 1805. 

Artaria, Vienna, No. 1, 1797, No. 2, 
Sept. 1802. 

Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir, 
Vienna, June 1805. 


Bureau des Arts et d’Indusirie, 
Vienna, May 1805. 

Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna, Apr. 1806. 

Contor delle Arti e d’ Industria, 
Vienna, in parts, 

Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna, ann. July 1, 1807. 

Bureau des Arts et d’Iindustvrie, 
Vienna, ann. Feb. 18, 1807. 

Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir, 
Vienna, Aug. 1808. 

Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie of 
Schreyvogel & Co., Pest, 1808. 


Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Pest and Vienna, Mar. 1809. 

Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna and Pest, Mar. 1809. 


Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna and Pest, Aug. 1808. 

Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna, Jan. 1808. 

Artaria. 

Artaria. 

Hoffmeister 
1805. 

J. Traeg, Vienna, Sept. 1798. 


& Kihnel, Leipzig, 


Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Apr. 
1809, in parts. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Apr. 
1809, in parts. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Apr. 
1809. 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 1809. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Jan. 
1810, 


PF. Score, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Leipzig, 1810. 


PF. Score, Artaria, Vienna, Aug. 
1814. ‘Leonore, Oper in 2 Akten 
v. L. van Beethoven; vollstandiger 
Klavierauszug der 2ten LBear- 
beitung [1800] mit den Abwei- 
chungen der Isten’ with preface 
by O. Jahn, Sept.1851. (B.& H., 
Leipzig.) 


Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, May 
1811. 

Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Dec. 
1810, 

No. 4 supplement to Leipzig A.M.Z. 
Oct. 1810. 

Nos, 5 and 6 in ‘ Achtzehn deutsche 
Gedichte,’ July 1810, Artaria, 
Vienna. ‘ 

Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Dec 
1810. 


Princess Esterhazy, née 
Liechtenstein. 
Matthisson. 


R, Kreutzer. 


Count von Browne. 


Countess Henriette von 
Lichnowsky (No. 2). 


Count von Waldstein. 


Prince von Lobkowitz. 

Prince von Lobkowitz. 

Count Franz v. Bruns- 
wick. 

Archduke Rudolph, 


Count von Rasoumow- 
sky. 


Count Oppersdorf. 


Stephen von Breuning. 


Frau von Breuning. 
H. J. v. Collin. 


Countess von Clary. 


Prince Lobkowitz and 
Count von Rasoumow- 
sky. 

Prince Lobkowitz and 
Count von Rasoumow- 
sky. 

‘To my friend Baron 
von Gleichenstein,’ 


Countess Marie yon Er- 
dédy. 


Archduke Rudolph. 


Archduke Rudolph. 


Prince Lobkowitz. 


Princess von Kinsky. 


80 


Sla 


83 


84 


112 


Description. 


BEETHOVEN 


Op. 75 is also marked to an arrt. of 
Op. 16 as a String Quartet. 

6 Variations, PF. (D). 
No, 4. 

Fantaisie, PF. (G minor). 


Sonata, PF. (Ff). 
Sonatina, PF. (G). 


Fantasia, PF. Orch. Chorus. 
by Kuffner The theme of the varia- 
tions is Beethoven’s song ‘ Gegen- 
liebe.’ See No. 254. 

Sonata, PF. (Ep), ‘ Les Adieux, ]’ab- 
sence, et le retour.’ 

Sextet, V. V. Va. Vo. 2 Horns (Ep). 

Four Ariettas and a duet, Sop. and 
Ten. 1. ‘ Dimmi, ben mio.’ 2. ‘ T’ in- 
tendo, si.’ 3. ‘ Che fa il mio bene?’ 
(buffa). 4. ‘ Che fa, il mio bene ?’ 
(seria). 5. ‘ Odi.’ aura.’ Nos. 2-5, 
Ital. text by Metastasio (Nottebohm 
Verz.), but only Nos. 2, 3 and 5 by 
Metastasio (Thayer, Verz.). Ger- 
man words by Schreiber. 

Three Songs by Goethe, Sop. and PF. 
1. ‘ Trocknet nicht.’ 2. ‘ Was zieht 


mir.’ 3. ‘ Kleine Blumen.’ 

Music to Goethe’s Egmont. Overture 
1. Song, ‘ Die Trommel.’ 2. Entr’- 
acte Il. 3. Entr’acte If. 4. Song, 
* Freudvoll und leidvoll.’ 5. Entr’- 


acte III. 6. Entr’acte LV. 7. Clara’s 


death. 8. Melodrama. 9. Sieges- 
symphonie. he 
Christus am Olberge, ‘Mount of 


Olives,’ 8.T.B. Chorus, Orch. 
Mass, 8.A.T.B. Chorus, Orch. (C), 


Grand Trio for V. V. Va. (C), taken, 
with Beethoven’s approbation, from 
a Trio for 2 Oboes and Engl. horn. 

Song, ‘ Das Gliick der Freundschaft,’ 
8S. and PF (A). 


Polonaise, PF. (C). 
Sonata, PF. (E minor), 


*‘ Wellington’s Victory, or the Battle of 
Vittoria,’ Orch. Battle fought June 
ak Leis. News reached Vienna, 
July 27, 1813. 

Seventh Grand Symphony, Orch. (A). 


Eighth Grand Symphony, Orch. (F). 


Song, ‘ An die Hoffnung,’ by Tiedge, 
S. and PF. 

Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (F minor). 
(The 11th.) 

Sonata, PF. V. (G). 


Trio, PF. V. Vo. (Bp). 


Six Songs, ‘ An die ferne [aut ent- 
fernte] Geliebte, Liederkreis,’ by A. 
Jeitteles. 

Song, ‘Der Mann von Wort,’ 
Kleinschmid (G), 

Duet, ‘ Merkenstein,’ by J. B. Rup- 
precht (F). 

Sonata, PF. (Hammerklavier) (A). 


by 


Two Sonatas, PF. Vo. (C, D). 


Octet, 2 Ob. 2 Clars. 2 Cors. 2 Fag. 
(Ep). The original of Op. 4. 

Quintet, V. V. Va. Va. Vo. (C minor), 
arranged by Beethoven from Op. 1, 
No. 3. 

Six ry easy themes varied, PF, FI. 
or V. 

ees Sonata, PF, (Hammerklavier) 

p). 

Ten national themes with variations, 
PF, FI, or V. 

Twenty-five Scotch Songs, for 1 and 2 
Voices and small chorus, PF. V. Vo. 

Sonata, PF, (E). 


Sonata, PF. (Hammerklavier, (Ab). 


Sonata, PF. (C minor); the last sonata, 


‘Calm sea and prosperous voyage,’ 
8.A.T.B. and Orch, Goethe’s words. 


1809 (Aut. of Ist movement 
in Ges. der Musikfreunde), 


No. 4, 1809,—Aut. No. 1, 
Artaria 


1810.— Aut. G. E. J. Powell. 


1810.—Revised copy of Over- 
ture, F. Hauser, Munich. 
Aut. of No. 8, Fr]. Kistner, 
Leipzig. First performance, 
May 24, 1810. 


1800 (?) First performance 
Apr. 5, 1803, Vienna. 

1807 (?). First performance, 
Sept. 8, 1807 (?), Hisenstadt. 


1794 (?).—Aut. 
Artaria. 


of original, 


1814 (2). 


Aug. 16, 1814.—Aut. formerly 
in possession of H. F. Ewald. 
First performance, Dec. 8, 
1813.—Aut. Berlin Library. 


Aut.—May 13, 1812. Men- 
delssohns, Berlin. First per- 
formance, Dec. 8, 1813. 

Aut.—Linz, Oct. 1812. Berlin 
Library. First performance, 
Feb. 27, 1814. 

1816 (?). 


Oct. 1810.—Aut. 
thek, Vienna, 
1812. First performance, Jan. 
1813, by Archduke Rudolf 

and Rode. 
1811, Mar. 3-26.—Auwt. Men- 
delssohns, Berlin. 
Apr.1816. Aut—Dr. Steger. 


Hofbiblio- 


Aut C. Gurekhaus, Leipzig. 
Dec. 22, 1814 (?). 


First performance Feb. 18, 
1816 (?).—A ut. Carl Meinert. 

July and Aug. 1815.—Aut. 
Berlin Library. 

Aut, Artaria., 


Aug. 14, 1817.—Awt. Artaria. 


1818-19. 
1818-19, 
1818-20. 
May 1815-16. 


1820 (?). — Aut. Schlesinger, 
Baden-Baden. 

Dec. 25, 1821.—Aut. Berlin 
Library. 

Jan. 13, 1822 —Aut. Berlin 
Library; a second auto- 
graph in possession of Fr. 
Cohen, Bonn. 

1815.—Revised copy, O. Jahn, 
Bonn, 


Composed. Original Publisher. Dedicated to 
C. Haslinger. 
See Op. 113, | 1809 (?). Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Dec. | ‘ To his friend Oliva.’ 
1810. 
1808 (?). Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Dec. | Count F. von Brunswick, 
1810. 
Oct. 1809.—Aut. Frau v. | Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Dec. | Countess Therese von 
Holstein, Leipzig. 1810. Brunswick. 
Before Dec. 1808.—Aut. first | Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Dec. 
movement and last move- 1810. 
ment, and part.of the second, ' 
Hill & Sons, London 
Words | Performed Dec. 22, 1808. Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, July | Maximilian Joseph, King 
1811. of Bavaria. 


Meee & Hirtel, Leipzig, July 

1811. 

N. Simrock, Bonn, 1810. 

Serene: & Hartel, Leipzig, May 
1811. 


Archduke Rudolph. 


ee & Hartel, Leipzig, Nov. | Princess yon Kinsky. 
1811. ; 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig ; Over- 

ture, Feb, 1811. Other move- 

ments, Apr. 1812, 


Breteont & Hartel, Leipzig, Oct. 
L3ih; 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Nov. | Copy at Eisenstadt ded. 
1812. to Pr. Nicholas Ester- 
hazy de  Galantha. 
Printed score ded. to 
Prince Kinsky. 
Artaria, Vienna, Apr. 1806 (for V. 
VY. Va.) The original in Breitkopf’s 
complete edition. 
Léschenkohl, Vienna, 1803. Hoff- 
meister & Kiihnel, with Italian 
text added, Apr. 1804. 
P. Mechetti, Vienna, Mar. 1815 
(without opus number). 
Steiner, Vienna, June 1815. 


Empress of Russia. 


Count Moritz von Lich- 
nowsk 

Prince 
land. 


y- q 
Steiner, Vienna, Mar. 1816. Regent of Eng- 


Count von Fries. 
Empress of Russia. 


Steiner, Vienna. Score, Dec. 21, 
1816. Two-hand arrangement 
corrected by Beethoven. 

Steiner, Vienna. Score lithograph, 
1816, also two-hand arrangement 
corrected by Beethoven. 

Steiner, Vienna, Apr. 1816. Princess Kinsky. 

‘His friend N. Zmeskall 
von Domanovetz.’” 

Archduke Rudolph, 


Steiner, Vienna, Dec. 1816, Parts. 
Steiner, Vienna, July 1816, Parts. 


Archduke Rudolph. 
Prince Lobkowitz, 


Steiner, Vienna, 1816. 


Steiner, Vienna, Dec, 1816. 


Steiner, Vienna, Nov. 1816. 
Steiner, Vienna, Sept. 1816. 


Baroness Dorothea Ert- 
mann. 

No dedication. 

Countess von Erdédy. 


Steiner, Vienna, Feb. 1817. 


Simrock, Bonn and Cologne, 1817. 
Artaria, Vienna, Jan. 1819. 
Artaria, Vienna, about 1834. 


Artaria, Vienna, Feb. 1819, Parts. 


Artaria, Vienna, Sept. 1819. 


Artaria, Vienna, Sept. 1819. Archduke Rudolph, 

Tee Bonn and Cologne, 
1820. 

Schlesinger, Berlin, 1821. Prince Radzivil. 


Schlesinger, Berlin, Nov. 1821. Fri. Maximiliane Bren- 


tano, 
Schlesinger, Berlin and Paris, Aug. 
1822, 
Schlesinger, Berlin and Paris, Apr. | Archduke Rudolph (ded. 


1823. by publishers), 


Steiner & Co., Vienna, Feb. 28, | Goethe, 
1823, 


131 


136 


137 


138 
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Description. 


The Ruins of Athens. Kotzebue’s 


words. Chorus and Orch. Overture 
and 8numbers. For No. 4, see Op. 
76. 


March and Chorus (Ep) from ‘ Ruins 
of Athens,’ for the Dedication of the 
Josephstadt Theatre, Vienna. 

Grand Overture in C, composed (ge- 
dichtet) for grand Orchestra ; some- 
times called ‘ Namensfeier.’ 

Terzetto, ‘ Tremate,’ 8.T.B. (Bp). 

King Stephen, Grand Overture (Ep) 
and 9 numbers. 


Elegiac Song, S.A.T.B. and Strings 
(E). In memory of Eleonora Pas- 
qualati, died Aug. 23, 1811. 

New Bagatelles, easy and agreeable, 
PF.(G minor, C, D, A, C minor, G, 
G, C, C, A minor, A, Bp, G). 


33 Variations on a Waltz (by Diabelli) 
(C), composed for a collection called 
“Vaterlandischer Ktnstlerverein.’ 

Adagio, Variations, and Rondo, PF. 
V. Vo. (G). 

Opferlied, by Matthisson, Sop. with 
Chorus and Orch, 


Bundeslied, by Goethe (Bb), 8. A. 
Chorus and Wind. 
Mass in D, ‘ Missa solennis. 


Overture in C, called ‘ Die Weihe des 
Hauses.’ Written for opening of the 
Josephstadt Theatre, Vienna. 

Symphony, No. 9 (D minor), Grand 
Orch. 8.A.T.B. and Chorus. 


Six Bagatelles, PF. (G, G minor, Ep, 
B minor, G, Ep, Ep). 
Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (The 12th) 

(Ep). 


Arietta, ‘ The Kiss,’ by Weisse. 


Rondo a capriccio, PF. (G), ‘ Fury 
over a lost groschen, vented in a 
caprice.’ 

Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (Bp). (The 
13th.) 


Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (Cf minor). 
‘Fourth Quartet.’ (The 14th.) 


Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (A minor). 
‘Second Quartet.’ (The 15th.) 
Grand Fugue V. V. Va. Vo. (Bb) 
‘Tantét libre, tant6t recherchée.’ 
Originally the Finale to Op. 130. 
Grand Fugue (Op. 133), arranged by 
the Author for PF. 4 hands. 
Quartet, V. V. Va. Vo. (F)—the la8t.) 


Der glorreiche Augenblick (‘ The Glo- 
rious Moment’), Cantata, 8.A.T.B. 
Chorus and Orcb. 

Also as Preis der Tonkunst (‘ Praise 
of Music ’), new text by F. Rochlitz. 


Fugue V. V. Va. Va. Vo. (D). Com- 
posed for a MS. collection of B.’s 
works projected by Haslinger, now 
in the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
Vienna. 

Overture, Orch. (C). 


Composed. 


315 


Original Publisher. Dedicated to 


1811. Produced Feb. 9, 1812. 
—Aut. of Overture and Nos. 
3, 6, 8, and corrected copy of 


No. 7, C. Haslinger. Aut. 
No. 2, Artaria. 
‘Am ersten Weinmonath 


(Oct.) 1814.’ Produced Dec. 
25, 1815. 
1802. 
1811, for 
Op. 113 on Feb. 9, 
Aut. No. 9. Artaria. 
“Summer 1814.’ — Revised 
copy, C. Haslinger, Vienna. 


performance with 
1812. 


Nos. 1-6, 1822.—A wt, Artaria. 


1823 (?).—Aut. Dr. 


Vienna, 


Steger, 


The original version 1802. 
Produced Apr. 4, 1824.— 
Aut. PF. score, G. Petter, 
Vienna, 

1822-23.— Aut. PF. score, G. 
Petter, Vienna. 


1818-23.—Aut. Kyrie, Imp. 
Library, Berlin; the rest, 
Artaria, Vienna. A revised 


MS, (M. Solennis) in the 
Ges. d. Musikf. Library, 
Vienna, 

End Sept. 1822.—Aut. 
taria, Vienna. 


Ar- 


1817-23.—Aut. of first three 
movements in Imp. Library, 
Berlin. Portions of Finale, 
Artaria, Vienna. 

1823.—Aut. Ritter von Pfus- 
terschmid, Vienna. 

1824.—Awut. first movement, 
Mendelssohns, Berlin ; 
second do. Artaria, Vienna. 

End of 1822.—Awt. formerly 
Ascher, Vienna. 


1825, but Finale Nov. 1826.— 
Aut. First movement Men- 
delssohns, Berlin; second 
do. F. Gross; fourth do. J. 
Hellmesberger ; ‘ Alla danza 
tedesca,’ Dr. Steger ; Cava- 
tina, Artaria ; Finale, Berlin 
Library. Produced with Op. 
133 as Finale, Mar. 21, 1826. 

Oct. 1826.—Awt. First move- 
ment (2 sheets), Berlin Lib- 


rary; Variations in first 
movement, Mendelssohns, 
Berlin. 


1825. Produced Nov. 6, 1825. 
—Aut. Mendelssohns, Berlin 

Aut. (‘ Overtura’), Artaria, 
Vienna. 


sees 


Gneixendorf, Oct. 3°, 1826.— 
Aut. First movement, Dr. 
Steger ; of second and fourth 
movements formerly with 
Ascher, Vienna. Aut. of the 
parts, Schlesinger, Baden- 


Bader. 
Sept. 1814. Produced Nov. 
29, 1814.—Auwt. C. Has- 


linger, Vienna. 


Noy. 28, 1817. 


On a Ist V. part B. has 
written ‘ Characteristische 
Overture.’ Work written 
about 1807. 


Artaria, Vienna, 1846. King of Prussia. 


Steiner & Co., Vienna, 1824. 


Steiner & Co., Vienna, 1825. Prince Radzivil. 


Steiner & Co., Vienna, 1826. 

T. Haslinger, Vienna, 1815, Over- 
ture, Score only. The other num- 
bersin Breitkopf’s general edition, 

T. Haslinger, Vienna, July 1826. * His friend *‘ Baron Pas- 
qualati. 


Nos. 7-11 in Starke’s ‘ Vienna PF. 
School,’ 1821. Nos. 1-11, Schle- 
singer, Paris, end of 1823. With 
No. 12 added, Diabelli & Co., 
Vienna, 1828 or later. 

Cappi & NDiabelli, Vienna, 

1823. 


Frau Antonie yon Bren- 
tano, 


June 


Steiner & Co., Vienna, May 7, 1824 


Schott & Sons, Mainz, 1825. 


Schott & Sons, Mainz, 1825. 


Schott & Sons, Mainz, Apr. 1827. Archduke Rudolph. 


Schott & Sons, 1825. Prince N, Galitzin. 


Schott & Sons, 1826. King of Prussia. 
Schott & Sons, Mainz, 1825. 


Schott & Sons, Mainz, Mar. 1826, 
Parts. 


Prince N. Galitzin. 


Schott & Sons, Mainz, early 1825 
A. Diabelli & Co., Vienna, 1828. 


Artaria, Vienna, May 7, 1827. Prince N. Galitzin 


Schott & Sons, Mainz, Apr. 1827. | Baron von Stutterheim. 


Prince N. Galitzin. 


Archduke Rudolph. 


Schlesinger, Berlin, Sept. 1827. 
Artaria, Vienna, May 10, 1827. 


Artaria, Vienna, May 10, 1827. Archduke Rudolph. 
“To his friend Johann, 


Schlesinger, Berlin, Sept. 1827. 
Wolfmayer.” 


To the Sovereigns of 
Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, etc. 


T. Haslinger, Vienna, 1836. 
T. Haslinger, Vienna, 1836. 


T. Haslinger, Vienna, 1827. 


T. Haslinger, Vienna, 1832. Score. 
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Description. 


12 Minuets, D, Bb, G, Eb, C, A D, Bb, 


G, Eb, C, F. 

12 Deutsche Tanze, C, A, F, Bb, Eb, 
GC, Ack, DGG, 

12 Contretanze, C, A, D, Bb, Eb, C, 
Ep, C, A, C, G, Eb. N.B.—No. 7 is 
the dance used in the Finale of 
Prometheus, the Eroica, etc. No.11 
also used in Finale of Prometheus. 

Minuet of congratulation (Ep), for 
Hensler, Director of New Joseph- 
stadt Theatre. 

Triumphal March, for Kuffner’s 
peja ’ or ‘ Hersilia ’ (C). 


‘ Tar- 


Military March (D). 


Military Marches (F), (No. 1, Zapfen- 
streich). For the Carrousel on Aug. 
25, 1810. 

ne (Eb), 2 Ob. 2 Clar. 2 Horns, 
2 Fa 

3 Dans, Clar. and Fag. (C, F, Bp). 

Allegro con Brio, V. Orch. (C). Frag- 
ment of Ist movement of a V. Con- 
certo. Completed by Jos. Hellmes- 
berger. 

Musik zu einem Ritterballet. 


BEETHOVEN 


II. WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 
1. FOR ORCHESTRA, OR ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Composed. 


Before Nov. 22, 1795.—Rev. 


MS. Parts, Artaria. 
Before Nov. 22, 1795. 


Nos. 2, 9, 10, 1802. 


Noy. 1823. 


Before Mar. 26, 1813. Revised 
Parts, C. Haslinger, Vienna. 


Before June 4, 1816.—Aut. 
Artaria. 
1809.—Aut. Artaria. 


Very early.—Aut. C. A. Spina, 


Vienna. 

1800 2—Aut. Library of the 
Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, Vienna. 


1790.—Aut. Artaria. 


Original Publisher. 


B.’s own PF. arrt., Artaria Dec. 


1795. Score, B. & H. edition. 
B.’s own PF. arrt., Artaria Dec. 
1795. Score, B. & H. edition. 
Nos. 8, 7, 4, 10, 9, 1, for PF. only, 
Mollo & Co., Vienna, Apr. 1802. 
Orch. Parts of the 12 (1803). Score, 

B. & H. edition. 


Artaria, Parts, 1835. Score, B. & H. 
edition. 


For PF. in ‘ Die musik. Biene,’ Pt. 
5, No. 9, Vienna, 1819. In Score 
after B.’s death, T. Haslinger, 
Vienna. 

For PF. Cappi & Czerny, Vienna, 
Apr. 1827. In B. & H. edition. 

B. & H. Suppl. No. 1. 


Diabelli, 1829. 
Lefort, Paris, 1815 (?). 


FI’. Schreiber, Vienna, 1879. 
in B. & H. Suppl. No. 1. 


Score 


Rieter-Biedermann, Leipzig, 1872. 
Arranged for Piano by F. Dulcken. 
Score in B. & H. Suppl. No. 1. 


2. FOR PIANOFORTE, WITH AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT 


Sonatina and Adagio for the Mando- 
line and Cembalo (C minor). 


Rondo, PF. and Orch. (Bb). Com- 
pleted by Czerny. Perhaps intended 
for Op. 19. 

Si TOT PO PF. V. Va. Vo. (Eb, D, C). 
NV.B.—Adagio of No. 3 is employed 
MODY ZNO ke 

Trio, PF. V. Vo. (Eb). 

ae one movement, PF, V. Vo. 
(Bp). 

Rondo, Allegro, PF. and V. (G). 


12 Variations on ‘Se vuol ballare,’ 
PF. and V. (F). 

12 Variations on ‘ See, the conquering 
hero,’ PF. and Vo. (G). 

7 Variations on ‘ Bei Mannern,’ PF. 
and Vo. (Eb). 

Variations on a theme by Count Wald- 
stein, PF. 4 hands (C). 

Lied with 6 Variations on melody to 
Goethe’s ‘Ich denke dein,’ PF. 4 
hands (D). 

3 Sonatas, PF. (Eb, F minor, D). 


Sonata called Easy, PF. (C), two 
movements only, the second com- 
pleted by F. Ries. 

2 Sonatinas, PF. (G, F). Doubtful if 
Beethoven’s. 

Rondo, Allegretto PF. (A). 

Menuet, PF. (Ep). 

Prelude, PF. (F minor). 

6 Minuets, PF. (C, G, Eb, Bb, D, ©). 
Perhaps originally written for Orch. 

7 Landler dances (all in D). 

6 Landler dances (all in D except No. 
4 in D minor), also for VV. and Vo. 

Andante favori PF. (F), said to have 
been intended for Op. 53. 

6 Allemandes, PF. and V. (F, D, F, 


A, D, G). 
Ziemlich lebhaft, PF. (Bp). 


Bagatelle, PF. (A minor), ‘ Fiir Elise 
am 27 April zur Erinnerung von L. 
v. Bthvn.’ 

Andante maestoso (C), arranged from 
the sketch for a Quintet and called 
‘Beethovens letzter musikalische 
Gedanke.’ 

10 Cadenzas to Beethoven’s PF. Con- 
certos in C, Bb, C minor, G and D 
(arrt. of Violin Concerto, see Op. 61). 
Also 2 to Mozart’s PF. Concerto in 
D minor, 

9 Variations and a March by Dress- 
ler, Clavecin (C minor). 


Aut. British Museum Add. 
MSS. 29,801. 


Aut. Diabelli. 
1785.—Aut, Artaria. 


1785 (?). 

June 2, 1812.—Awut. Bren- 
tanos at Frankfort (?). 

Probably sent to Eleonore 
von Breuning in 1794. 


Aut. in Ges. d. Musikf. Lib- 
rary, Vienna. 
Aut. F. Amerling, Vienna. 


1800. 


‘These Sonatas and the Dress- 
ler Variations my first 
works,’ L. v. B. 

Aut. probably belonged to 
Eleonore vy. Breuning. 


1783 (?). 
1785 (?). 


1802. 
1804 (?). 
1795. 


Aug. 14, 1818, written by 
request. 

Aut. among the papers of 
Frau Therese von Drossdick 
geb. Malfatti. 

Nov. 1826. 


Auts, of 1-4 and 6-10, Breit- 
kopf & Hartel. 


1780 (?), said by B. to be his 
first work, with the Sonatas, 
No. 161. 


24 Variations on Righini’s air, ‘ Vieni | 1790 (?). 
(sic, t.e. Venni] amore,’ Clavecin (D) 
13 Variations on Dittersdorf’s air | 1791 (?). 
‘Es war einmal,’ PF. (A). 
9 Variations on Paisiello’s air | 1795. 
‘Quant’ é pit bello,’ PF. (A). | 
6 Variations on Paisiello’s s duet ‘ Nel | 1795, ‘Perdute per la — 


cor pit,’ PF. (G). 


ritrovate par Luigi v. B.’ 


First Edition of this Dictionary 
(Macmillan, London), under ‘ Man- 
doline.’ Also by Ricordi and in 
B. & H. Suppl. No. 1. 

Sie & Co., Vienna, June 


Artaria, Vienna, 1832. 


Dunst, Frankfort, 1830. 
Dunst, Frankfort, 1830. 


Simrock, Bonn, 1808. 

Artaria, Vienna, July 1793. 
Artaria, Vienna, 1797. 

Molio, Vienna, ann. Apr. 3, 1802. 
Simrock, Bonn, 1794, 


Kunst- und Industrie - Comptoir, 
Vienna, Jan. 1805. 


Bossler, Spire, 1783, 
Dunst, Frankfort, 1830. 


J. A. BOhme, Hamburg, after B.’s 
death. 
Bossler, Spire, 1784. 
Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna, Jan. 1805. 
Do. Jan. 1805. 
Artaria, Vienna, Mar. 1796. 


Artaria, Vienna, about 1799. 
Artaria, Vienna, Sept. 1802. 


Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna, May 1806. 

L. Maisch, Vienna, July 1814, and 
B. & H. Suppl. No. 1. 

Berlin Allg. Musikzeitung, Dec. 8, 
1824, and B. & H. Suppl. No. 1. 

In Nohl’s ‘ Neue Briefe Beethovens,’ 
1867, p. 28, and B. & H. Suppl. 
No. 1. 

A. Diabelli, Vienna, 1840. 


B. & H. Compl. Edition, No. 11 had 
appeared in the Vienna ‘ Zeit- 
scbrift fiir Kunst,’ Jan. 23, 1836. 


Gétz, Mannheim, early in 1783. 


Traeg, Vienna, 1801. 
Simrock, Bonn, early 1794, 
Traeg, Vienna, Dec. 1795. 
Traeg, Vienna, Mar. 1796. 


Dedicated to 


Dr. G. von Breuning. 


Eleonore von Breuning. 
Princess Lichnowsky. 


Count von Browne. 


Countesses 

Deym and 
Brunswick. 
Elector of Cologne, 
Maximilian Friedrich. 


Josephine 
Therese 


Eleonore von Breuning. 


Countess 
nich, 


Wolf-Metter- 


Countess von Hatzfeld. 


Prince C, von Lichnow- 
sky. 


No. Description. Composed. Original Publisher. Dedicated to 
181 | 12 Variations on minuet a la Vigano | 1795 (?). Artaria, Vienna, Feb. 1796. 
from Haibel’s ballet ‘ Le nozze di- 
sturbate,’ PF, (C). 
182 | 12 Variations on the Russian dance | 1796 or 1797. Artaria, Vienna, Apr. 1797. Countess von Browne. 
from Paul Wranizky’s ‘ Waldmad- 
chen’ for Clavecin or Pianoforte. 
183 | 6 easy Variations on a Swiss air, Harp- | Revised copy, Simrock of Bonn. | Simrock, Bonn, about 1798. 
sichord or Harp (F). 
184 | 8 Variations on Grétry’s air ‘ Une ae Traeg, Vienna, Nov. 1798. 
Fiévre brodlante,’ PF. (C). 
185 | 10 Variations un Salieri’s air ‘ La | 1799. Artaria, Vienna, Mar. 1799, Countess Babette Keg- 
Stessa, la Stessissima,’ Clavecin or levics. 
PF. (Bp). 
186 a eeons on Winter's ‘ Kind willst ATO Mollo, Vienna, Dec. 1799. 
1 be 5s UE). 
187 | 8 Variations on Siissmayr’s ‘ Tandeln | 1799. F, A. Hoffmeister, Dec. 1799. Countess von Browne. 
und scherzen,’ PF. (F). 
188 | 6 very easy Variations on an original | 1800 (?). Traeg, Vienna, Dec. 1801. 
theme, PF. (GQ). 
189 | 7 Variations on ‘God save the King.’ pie icles Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
PF. (C). Vienna, Mar. 1804. 
190 | 5 Variations on ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ waters Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
PF. (D). Vienna, June 1804. 
191 | 32 Variations, PF. (C minor). 1806-7. Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
Vienna, Apr. 1807. 
192 | 8 Variations on ‘Ich hab’ ein kleines HORE Dunst, Frankfort, about 1831, 
Hiittchen nur,’ PF. (Bp). 
3. WORKS FOR VOICES 
193 | Bass Solo, Chorus, Orch. ‘Germania!’ | First performance Apr. 11, | Hoftheater Musik-Verlag, Vienna, 
Finale for Treitschke’s Singspiel 1814, June 1814, PF. arrt. 
* Gute Nachricht.’ 
194 | Bass solo, Chorus, Orch. ‘ Es ist voll- | First performance July 15, | Steiner, Vienna, July 24, 1815, PF. 
bracht.’ Finale to Treitschke’s Sing- 1815. arrt. 
spiel ‘ Die Ehrenpforten.’ 
195 | 3 Equali for trombones, written at | Aut. formerly in the posses- | B. & H. Suppl. No. 1. 
Linz, Nov. 2, 1812. sion of Haslinger. 
196 | Cantata on the death of the Emperor | Bonn, 1790. Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 1887. 
Joseph II. (Feb. 20,1790) ‘Todt! PF. score, Full score, B. & H. 
Todt! stéhnt es durch,’ for Soli, Suppl. No. 1. 
Chorus,and Orch. (C minor). 
Another Cantata, ‘ Er schlummert,’} 1790. B. & H. Suppl. No. 1. 
on the accession of Leopold II. (Sept. 
30, 1790). 
197 | Song of the monks from Schiller’s | May 3, 1817.—Aut. formerly | ‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,’ June 
‘William Tell ’—‘ Rasch tritt der A, Fuchs. 1839. 
Tod.’ ‘In memory of the sudden 
and unexpected death of our 
Krumpholz, May 3, 1817.’ T.T.B. 
(C minor). 
198 | Chorus, ‘O Hoffnung’ (4 bars); for | ‘ Spring, 1818.’ In Steiner’s ‘Musikalisches Museum,’ 
the Archduke Rudolph (G). $ L819 Part) 72 See also Nohl’s 
‘ pene Briefe Beethovens,’ 1867, 
D. ‘ 
199 | Cantata, S.A.B. and PF. (Ep). ‘Evening of Apr. 12, 1823,’ | Nohl’s ‘ Neue Briefe Beethovens,’ 
for the birthday of Prince 1867, p. 221. Also B. & H. Suppl. 
Lobkowitz.—Aut. Ottokar No. 1, but with date 1816. See 
Zeithamer, Prague. Nohl, loc. cit., note. 
200 | Cantata, ‘Graf, Graf, lieber Graf.’ Asters Nohl’s ‘ Briefe Beethovens,’ 1865, 
3 Voices (Ep), to Count Moritz Lich- p. 107. 
nowsky. : 
201 | Five bars (on the arrival of Herr | Sept. 21, 1819. Marx, ‘ Beethoven,’ vol. ii. 
aes of Berlin), ‘ Glaube u. 
offe.’ 
202 | Incidental music to Duncker’s ‘ Leo- | 1814 (Thayer, iii. 317 and Z.B. | B. & H. lst Suppl. (with date 1815), 
nora Prohaska’: 1, Krieger-Chor ; p. 323).—Aut. Gesellschaft 
2, Romanze; 38, Melodram; 4, d, Musikfreunde, Vienna. 
Trauermarsch (from Ov, 26). 
203 | Canon a 5, ‘ Falstafferel’ (for another | Apr. 26, 1823.—Awt. Herr | ‘ Die Musik,’ 2nd year, part 13. 
piece of drollery relating to Schup- Huch, 
panzigh, see that name). 
204 | Canon! a 3 to Heltzen’s ‘ Im Arm der | 1795 (?). B. & H. 
Liebe,’ cf. Op. 52, No. 3. 
205 enon Bp 4, ‘Ta, ta, ta, lieber Mal- | Spring of 1812.2 Hirschbach’s ‘ Repertorium,’ 1844. 
zel’ (Bp). 
206 | Canon! a 3 to Schiller’s 3 ‘ Kurz ist | Vienna, Nov. 23, 1813. ‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik.’ 
der Schmerz’ (F minor), for Herr 
Naue.’ 
207 | Canon! a 38, ‘ Kurz ist der Schmerz’ | Vienna, Mar. 3, 1815. Spohr’s ‘ Selbstbiographie,’ 1860, 
(F), for Spohr. vol, i. 
208 | Canon (Rithsel Canon) to Herder’s | End of 1815 (?). Vienna, ‘ Allgemeine musik. Zei- 
“Lerne schweigen o Freund’ (F), tung,’ Mar. 6, 1817, 
for Neate, Jan. 24, 1816. 
209 | Canon! a 3, ‘ Rede, rede, rede,’ for | Vienna, Jan. 24, 1816.—Awt. | B. & H. 
Neate, of 208 and 209 in Neate’s 
album, 
210 | Canon! a 38, ‘ Gliick, Gliick, zum | Vienna, Dec. 31, 1819. B. & H. 
neuen Jahr’ (F), for Countess Er- 
dédy. Comp. No. 220 
211 | Canon! a 4, ‘Alles Gute! Alles | Jan.41820.—Aut. Gesellschaft | B. & H. 
Schone!’ (C), for the Archduke d. Musikfreunde, Vienna. 
Rudolph. 
212 | Canon 1 a2, ‘Hoffmann! Hoffmann !5 | 1820 (?). Cacilia, Apr. 1825. 
sei ja kein Hofmann ’ (C). 
213 | Canon 3in1,‘O Tobias ’ (D minor), | Baden, Sept. 10, 1821. ‘Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung’ 
for Tobias Haslinger. (Leipzig), 1863, p. 727. 
214 | Canon ! a 6, to Goethe’s ‘ Edel sei der | 1823 (?). Wiener ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Kunst,’ etc., 
|) Mensch ’ (E). June 21, 1823. 
215 | Canon 4 in 1, ‘ Schwenke dich ohne | Vienna, Nov. 17, 1824. Cacilia, Apr. 1825. 
poumgnke,’ for Schwenke of Ham- 
urg, 
216 | Canon! a 3, ‘ Kuhl, nicht lau’ (Bb), | Baden, Sept. 3, 1825. Seyfried, ‘L. v. Beethoven’s Stu- 


referring to Fr. Kuhlau. 


1 These are more properly Rounds. 


BEETHOVEN 


2 Schindler, i. 196. 


dien,’ 1832 ; Anhang, p. 25. 


3 Jungfrau von Orleans. 


4 Jan. 1 (B. & H., and Nottebohm, Thayer, Verz.) ; Jan. 12 (Thayer, Verz., and Nohl, B.B.). 


5 Hoffmann in Nohl, Briefe Beethovens, No. 328; but Hofmann in B. & H.’s edition, No. 256, See Thayer’s Chron, Verzeichniss, No. 
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224 


225 


226 


227 


Canon! a 8, 


Canon in 8va (A), 


12 Irish Songs :—1. ‘ The 


Description. 


Composed, 


Original Publisher, 


‘Signor Abate!’ (G 
minor) on Abbé Stadler 


Canon! a 3, ‘ Ewig dein’ (C), prob- 


ably for Baron Pasqualati. 


Canon 3 in 1, ‘ Ich bitt’ dich,’ on the 


scale of Ep, for Hauschka, 


Canon (free) 4 in 1 to Goethe’s ‘Gliick 


zum neuen Jahr ’ (Ep). 
210. 


Comp. No. 


Canon (Rathsel canon), ‘Si non per 


portas’ (F), to M. Schlesinger. 
‘Souvenir pour 
Monsieur 8. de M. Boyer par Louis 
van Beethoven.’ 


25 Irish Songs, for 1 and 2 Voices with 


PF. V. Vo.:—1l. ‘The Return to 
Ulster ’ (F minor). 2. ‘ Sweet power 
of song,’ a2(D). 8. ‘ Once more I 
hail thee ’ (F). 4. ‘ The morning air’ 
(G minor). 5. ‘ The Massacre of 
Glencoe’ (A minor). 6. ‘ What 
shall I do,’ a 2(B minor). 7. ‘ His 
boat comes on the sunny tide’ (D). 


8. ‘Come, draw we round’ (D 
minor). 9. ‘ The soldier’s dream’ 
(Ep). 10. ‘The Deserter’ (F). 11. 


‘Thou emblem of faith ’ (C minor). 
12. ‘English Bulls’ (D). 13. 
‘Musing on ‘the roaring ocean’ (C). 
14. ‘Dermot and Shelah’ (G), 15. 
‘Let brain-spinning swains’ (A). 
16. ‘ Hide not thine anguish’ (D). 
17. ‘ In vain to this desert,’ a 2 (D). 
18. ‘They bid me slight,’ a 2 (D 
minor). 19. ‘ Wife, children, and 
friends,’ a 2 (A minor). 20. ‘ Fare- 
well bliss,’ a 2(D minor). 21. ‘ Morn- 
ing a cruel turmoiler is’ (D). 22. 
‘From Garyone’ (D); cf. No. 225, 


No. 7. 23. ‘The wandering gypsy ’ 
(F), 24. ‘ Shall a son of O'Donnel’ 
(F). 25. ‘O harp of Erin’ (Ep) ; 


ef. No. 225, 2. 


2. ‘ No riches from his 

3. ‘ The British Light 
Dragoons.’ 4, ‘Since greybeards 
inform us.’ 5, ‘I dreamed I lay,’ 
a2. 6. ‘Sad and luckless.’ 7. ‘O 
soothe me, my lyre.’ 8. ‘ Norah of 
Balamagairy,’ with chorus. 9. ‘ The 
kiss, dear maid.’ 10. ‘The hapless 
soldier,’ a 2. 11. ‘ When far from 
the home.’ 12. ‘I’ll praise the saints.’ 
13. ‘Sunshine.’ 14. ‘ Paddy O’Raf- 
ferty.’ 15. ‘’Tis butin vain.’ 16. 
*O might I but my Patrick love!’ 
17. ‘Come, Darby dear, easy.’ 18. 
“No more, my Mary.’ 19. ‘ Judy, 
lovely, matchless creature.’ 20. 
“Thy ship must sail.’ 


rays,’ @ 2. 
scanty store.’ 


Elfin 
Fairies.’ 2.‘O harp of Erin’; cf. 
No. 223, 25. 3. ‘ The Farewell Song.’ 
4. ‘ The Pulse of an Irishman.’ 5. 
*O who, my dear Dermot.’ 6. ‘ Put 
round the bright wine.’ 7. ‘ From 
Garyone’; cf. No. 223, 22. 8. 
“Save me from the grave and wise.” 
9.‘ O would I were but that sweet 
linnet!’ a 2. 10.‘ The hero may 
perish,’ a 2. 11.‘ The soldier in a 
foreign land,’ @ 2. 12. ‘He pro- 
mised me at parting,’ a 2. 


26 Welsh Songs :—1. ‘ Sion the son of 


Evan,’ a2. 2. ‘ The Monks of Baa- 
gor’s march,’ a 2. 3. ‘ The Cottage 
Maid.’ 4. ‘ Love without hope.’ 
5. ‘The Golden Robe,’ 6. ‘ The fair 
maids of Mona.’ 7. “O let the 
night my blushes hide.’ 8. ‘ Fare- 
well, farewell, thou noisy town.’ 
9. ‘ To the Molian harp.’ 10. ‘ Ned 
Pugh’s Farewell.’ 11. ‘ Merch Me- 
gan.’ 12. ‘ Waken, lords and ladies 
gay.’ 13.‘ Helpless Woman.’ 14, 
“The Dream,’ a2. 15. * When mor- 
tals all.” 16. ‘ The Damsels of Car- 
digan.’ 17. ‘The Dairyhouse,.’ 18. 
“Sweet Richard.’ 19, ‘ The Vale 
of Clwyd.’ 20.‘ To the blackbird.’ 
21. ‘ Cupid’s kindness.’ 22. ‘ Con- 
stancy,’@ 2. 23. ‘ The old strain.’ 
24. ‘Three hundred pounds.’ 25. 
* The parting kiss.’ 26. ‘ Good-night.’ 


12 Scottish Songs :—1. ‘ The Banner 


of Buccleuch,’ 8.T.B. 2. ‘ Duncan 
Gray,’ S.T.B. 3. ‘Up, quit thy 
bower,’ 8.8.B. 4. ‘ Ye shepherds 
of this pleasant vale,’ 8.T.B. 5. 
‘Cease your funning.’2 6. ‘ High- 
land Harry.’ 7. “Polly Stewart.’ 
8. ‘ Womankind,’8.T.B. 9. ‘ Loch- 
nagar,’ 8.T.B. 10. ‘ Glencoe,’ 8.T.B. 
1l. ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 8.T.B. 192. 
* The Quaker’s Wife,’ S.T.B. 


1 These are more properly Rounus. 


Aut. J. Street, London. 


Vienna, Sept. 26, 1825. 


Baden, Aug. 3, 1825.—Aut. 


OQ. A. Schulz, Leipzig. 


17,18, 20, Artaria, Vienna. 


Aut. No. 6, Artaria, Vienna. 


B. & H, 


Allgemeine musik. Zeitung,’ 1863, 
p. 856. 
B. & H. 


In ‘ Lieder von Géthe und Matthis- 
son,’ etc., J. Riedl’s ‘ Kunsthand- 
lung,’ Vienna and Pest, May 
1816. 

Appendix to Marx’s ‘ Beethoven,’ 
1859. 

Nohl’s ‘ Neue Briefe Beethovens,’ 
1867, p. 274. 


Contained in ‘ A select collection of 
original Irish airs for the Voice, 
united to characteristic English 
poetry, written for this work, with 
symphonies and accompaniments 
for the Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello, composed by Beet- 
hoven.’ By George Thomson. 
Edinburgh, vol, i. 1814, and vol. 
ii, 1826. 


20 Irish Songs :—1. * When eve’s last | Aut. of Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 16,] Nos. 1 to 4 in vol. i. (1814) of fore- 


going publication; Nos. 5 to 20 
in vol. ii. (1816), 


Nos. 2 and 7 in vol. i. of above 
(1814); Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12 in vol. ii. of the same, 


Nos. 5, 6,7, 8, 9,10, 11 published in 
bard vi. of Thomson’s collection, 
41, 


Dedicated to 


eae A 


Dedicato al signore illus- 
trissimo Hauschka dal 
suo servo L, v. B. 


2 This is possibly a Welsh, possibly an old English air. 
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No. Description. Composed. 


— = = = — 


Original Publisher. Dedicated to 


228 | 12 Songs of various nationality, for | Nos. 2, 6, 8, 11, May 1815. Nos. 2, 6, 8, 11, published by Thom- 


Voice, PF. V. Vo. :—1. ‘ God save 

our Lord the King,’ Solo and Chorus. 

2. ‘ The Soldier ’ (The Minstrel Boy). 

3, ‘O Charlie is my darling,’ 8.5.B. 

4.‘ O sanctissima ! ’ (Sicilian Mari- 

ner’s Hymn), 8.8.B. 5. ‘ The Miller 

of the Dee,’ 8.T.B. 6. ‘ A health to 

the brave,’ a2. 7. ‘ Robin Adair,’ 

Sil. 8.‘ By the side of the 

Shannon.’ 9. ‘ Highlander’s La- 

ment,’ Solo and Chorus. 10. ‘ Sir 
Johnnie Cope.’ 11. ‘ The Wander- 

ing Minstrel,’ Solo and Chorus. 12. 

* La Gondoletta.’ 

229 | Song, ‘ Schilderung eines Madchens.’ | 1781 (?). 


230 | Song to Wirth’s ‘ An einen Saugling.’ sieieve 


231 | Song, ‘ Farewell to Vienna's citizens,’ | Nov. 15, 1796. 
to Friedelberg’s words. 

232 | War Song of the Austrians,to Friedel- | Apr. 14, 1797. 
ee words, Solo and Chorus, with 


son, Edinburgh, 1816. a 


Bossler of Spire, in ‘ Blumenlese 
fiir Klavierliebhaber,’ 17883—‘ von 
Herrn Ludwig van Beethoven, alt 
eilf Jahr.’ 
Bossler of Spire, in ‘ Neue Blumen- 
lese fir Klavierliebhaber,’ 1784. 
Artaria & Co., Vienna, Nov. 19, | Obristwachtmeister von 
1796. Kovesdy, 
Artaria & Co., Vienna, Apr. 29, 
L7OTs 


ine 
233 | Song to Pfeffel’s ‘Der freie Mann.’ 1795 (?),—Aut, Artaria, | Simrock, Bonn, 1806, with another 


Vienna, 


234 | Opferlied, to Matthisson’s ‘ Die | 1795 (?). 
Flamme lodert,’ cf. Op. 1210. 


text, by Wegeler—‘Maurerfragen.’ 
In 1808 (?), with original text and 
with Op. 75, No. 2, and early 
version of ‘ Opferlied.’ 

See No, 233. 


235 | Song, ‘ Zartliche Liebe ’ to Herrosen’s | Aut. Dr. Schneider, Vienna. | Traeg, Vienna, June 1803. ‘II. 


‘Ich liebe dich,’ Voice and PF. (G). 
N.8.—Begins with second stanza. 


Lieder, No.1... von Ludwig van 
Beethoven.’ 


236 | Song, ‘ La Partenza,’ to Metastasio’s | Revised copy, C. A. Spina, | Traeg, Vienna, June 1803. ‘ II. 


* Ecco quel fiero istante ’ (A). Vienna. 
237 | Song, ‘Der Wachtelschlag’ (the Quail) | About 1799. 

to Sauter’s ‘Horch ! wie schallt’s’ (F). 
238 | Song, ‘ Als die Geliebte sich trennen Pah i 

wollte,’ free version by 8S. von 

Breuning of the French of G. Ber- 

nard or of Hoffmann (Ep). 


Lieder, No.2.’ 

Kunst- und Industrie - Comptoir, 
Vienna, Mar. 1804. 

‘Allgemeine musik. Zeitung,’ Leip- 
zig, Nov. 22, 1809. 


239 | Arietta, to Carpani’s ‘In questatomba |} 1807 (?) — Aut. Artaria, | The sixty-third and last of a collec- 


oscura ’ (Ap). Vienna, 

240 | Song, ‘ Andenken’ to Matthisson’s sis'yie 
‘Ich denke dein ’ (D). 

241 | Four settings of Goethe’s ‘Sehnsucht.’ idiele 


—‘ Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt.’ 
Soprano and PF. Nos. 1, 2, 4, G 
minor; No. 3, Ep. 


tion of settings of Carpani’s poem 
published by Mollo, Vienna, Sept. 
1808. 

Breitkopf & Hartel, May 1810. 


No 1, Appendix to ‘ Prometheus,’ 
No, 3; Apr. 1808. The 4 settings 
appeared at Der Kunst- und In- 
dustrie-Comptoir, Vienna, Sept. 
22, 1810. 


242 | Song, to Reissig’s ‘ Lied aus, der | 1809.—Azwt. Bruce Steane of | Breitkopf & Hartel, May 1810. 


Ferne ’—‘ Als mir noch.’ Voice and London. 
PF. (Bp). 
243 | Song, to Reissig’s ‘ Der Liebende ’"— | Awt. Artaria, Vienna. 
‘Welch ein wunderbares Leben.’ 
Voice and PF. (D). 
244 | Song, to Reissig’s ‘ Der Jiingling in APs 
der Fremde.’—‘ Der Frihling ent- 
blithet ’ (Bb). 
245 | Song, to Reissig’s ‘ Des Kriegers Ab- | 1814. 
schied ” (Ep). 


246 | Song, to Reissig’s ‘Sehnsucht ’—‘ Die | 1815 or 1816. 
. stille Nacht.’ 


Artaria ‘ Achtzehn deutsche Ge- 
dichte,’ etc., July 1810. 


Artaria. In the foregoing. 


P. Mechetti, Vienna, in ‘ Sechs 
deutsche Gedichte,’ etc., June 
1815. 

Artaria & Co., Vienna, in * Drei 
deutsche Gedichte,’ etce., June 


1816. 
247 | Song, to Stoll’s ‘ An die Geliebte ’— | Dec. 1811.—Awt. Petter, | Vienna, in ‘ Friedensblatter,’ July 
; *O dass ich dir.’ 2 versions in Vienna; a second version, 12, 1814; second version in ‘ Das 


Nottebohm., not before Dec. 1812. 


248 | Song (Bass), to F. R. Herrmann’s | Nov. 3, 1813. 
* Der Bardengeist ’—‘ Dort auf dem 
hohen ‘Felsen ’ (G). 
249 | Song, to ‘Treitschke’s ‘Ruf vom | Dec. 13, 1816. 
Berge ’—‘ Wenn ich ein Vodglein 
wir’ ’ (A). 
250 | Song, to Wessenberg’s ‘ Das Geheim- | 1815, 
niss ’—‘* Wo bliiht das Bliimchen.’ 
251°| Song, to Carl Lappe’s ‘ So oder so.’— | 1817. 
: ‘Nord oder Sud!’ (F). 
252 | Song, to von Haugwitz’s ‘ Resigna- | End of 1817. 
tion.’—‘ Lisch aus, mein Licht! ’ 


, (D). 
253 | Song, to H. Goeble’s ‘ Abendlied | Mar. 4, 1820.—Auwt. 
unter’m  gestirnten Himmel.’—| _ bibliothek, Vienna. 


“Wenn die Sonne niedersinket’ (E). 
254 Setting of Biirger’s ‘ Seufzer eines Un- | 1795 (?). 
geliebten,’ and ‘ Gegenliebe.’ For 
theme of ‘ Gegenliebe,’ see Op. 80. 
255 | Song, to Herder’s ‘ Die laute Klage.’ | 1809 (2). 
—‘ Turteltaube ’ (C minor). 
256 | Song. ‘Gedenke mein! ich denke | 1820. 
dein ’ (Ep). 


ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ENGLISH 


G.GRovE: Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies. (1898.) 
ERNEST WALKER: Beethoven (Music of the Masters). (1905.) 
J.8.SHEDLOCK : Beethoven’s Letters (2 vols., out of print). Abridged 
- edition (1 vol., ed. by A. Eaglefield Hull, 1926). 
H. £. Krenpsret: The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven, by A. W. 
Thayer. (3 vols., New York, 1921.) 


singende Deutschland,’ about 
1840. 
Musenalmanach for 1814, Vienna. 


Supplement to F, Treitschke’s 
Poems, June 1817. 


Wiener, ‘ Mode-Zeitung,’ Feb. 29, 


1816. 

Wiener ‘ Mode-Zeitung,’ Feb. 15, 
1817. 

Wiener ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Kunst,’ Mar. 
31, 1818. 


Hof- | Wiener ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Kunst,’ 
Mar. 28, 1820. 


Diabelli & Co., Vienna, Apr. 1837 ; 
with No. 255. 


See the foregoing. 


Haslinger, Vienna, 1844, Also B. & 
H. Suppl. No. 1. 


Thayer’s work, edited, revised and amended from the 
original English MS. and the German editions of Deiters and 
Riemann, concluded, and all the documents newly translated. 
This is the work referred to in footnotes to the above article 
as Krehbiel. E 

Pav J. BEKKER: Beethoven. (London, 1925.) 

‘ A critical study with lists of works and tabulated summary 
of the life, translated and adapted from the German by M. M, 
Bozman, 
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GERMAN 


A. W. THAYER: Ludwig van Beethoven's Leben (3 vols., trans. 

Deiters, published as noted in Grove’s bibliography). 
Vol. i. revised by Deiters. (Weber, 1891.) 

Vols. iv. and v., written by Deiters from. Thayer’s material 
edited by Riemann. (B. & H., 1907-08). 
Vols. ii. and iii., revised edition by Riemann. (1910-11.) 
Vol. ii. further revised by Riemann. (1919.) 

For Krehbiel’s English edition see above. 

Konversationshefte, edited by Walter Nohl. 
1 and 2, 1923. In progress. 

W. ALTMANN: ‘ Beethovens Umarbeitung seines Streichtrios, Op. 3, 
zu einem Klaviertrio.’ (With the musical text.) Z.M.W. 
Dec. 1920, pp. 129-58. 

Beethovens Streichquartett, Op. 18 Nr. 1 und seine erste Fassung. 
Erste vollstdndige Veraiffentlichung des Werkes aus dem Beet- 
hovenhaus mit Untersuchungen, by Dr. Hans Josef Wedig. 
(Bonn, 1922.) 

Max FRIEDLAENDER: ‘ Ein ungedruckter Brief Beethovens.’ 
A.M. July 1922, pp. 359-63. 

THEODOR VON FRIMMEL: Beethovenjahrbuch, edited by T. von 


Bk. 1 (Lieferung 


Frimmel. 2 vols. (Munich and Leipzig, 1908, 1909.) 
Beethoven- Forschung. Lose Blatter, edited by Dr. T. von 
Frimmel. 8 Hefte pubd. so far, Mar. 1915-Oct. 1918. 


Beethoven im zeitgenissischen Bildnis. (Vienna, 1923 ?) 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 6. neubearbeitete und erginzte Auflage. 
(Berlin, 1922.) First pubd. in 1901. 

Kalischer’s ed. of Beethoven’s Briefe. 2nd ed., revised by T. von 
Frimmel. (Berlin, 1911.) 3 vols. 

EmMERICH KASTNER: Bibliotheca Beethoveniana. Versuch einer 
Beethoven-Bibliographie. (Leipzig, 1913.) 

Bibliotheca Beethoveniana. Versuch einer Beethoven - Biblio- 
graphie, enthaltend alle vom Jahre 1827-1913 erschienenen 
Werke . . . nebst Hinzufiigung einiger Aufsdtze in Zeitschriften, 
(Leipzig, 1913.) 

ALBERT LEITZMANN: Ludwig van Beethoven. 
genossen, Briefe und persinliche Aufzeichnungen, 
und erldutert. 2 Bd., pp. 379 and 411. (Leipzig, 1921.) 

A. B. Marx: Anleitung zum Vortrag Beethovenscher Klavierwerke 
. .. Neu herausgegeben von Eugen Schmitz. (Regensburg, 


1912.) 
(Leipzig, 1908.) 


Berichte der Zeit- 
gesammelt 


La Mara: Beethoven's unsterbliche Geliebte. 

WILLIBALD NAGEL: Beethoven und seine Klaviersonaten. 2. 
wesentlich verinderte und verbesserte Auflage. 2 Bd. 
(Langensalza, 1923, 1924.) 

REINHARD OPPEL: ‘ Uber Beziehungen Beethovens zu Mozart 
und zu Ph. Em. Bach.’ Z.M.W. Oct. 1922, pp. 30-39. 

Huco, RieEMANN: JL. van Beethoven's sdmtliche Klavier-Solosonaten. 
Asthetische und formal-technische Analyse mit historischen 


Notizen. 371. (Berlin, 1919.) 
See G. Becking: ‘ Horen’ und ‘ Analysieren.’ Zu Hugo 
Riemann’s Analyse von Beethovens Klaviersonaten.’ Z.M.W. 


July 1919, pp. 587-601. 

Max UNGER: Beethovens Freundschaftsverkehr mit S, A. Steiner u. 
Tobias Haslinger in Wien, sowie sein Briefwechsel mit Ad. 
M. Schlesinger in Berlin, pp. 120. (Berlin, 1920.) 
‘Zwei neue Beethoven-Briefe.’ Mitgeteilt von Max Unger. Die 
Musik, Jahrg. 16, Bd. 1, Oct. 1923. 


FRENCH 


R. Ro~uanp: Beethoven: sa vie. (1903.) 

J. CHANTAVOINE : Beethoven (‘ Maitres de la Musique,’ 1907). 

V. D’Inpvy: Beethoven (‘ Musiciens célébres,’ 1913). (English 
translation, Schirmer, New York.) 

JACQUES GABRIEL PROD’HOMME: Les Symphonies de Beethoven. 


(1906.) 
La Jeunesse de Beethoven, 1770-1800, (1921.) : 


G. DE Saint-Forx; ‘ Nouvelle contribution a l'étude des ceuvres 
inconnues de la jeunesse de Beethoven.’ &.M.J. Anno 30. 
1923, pp. 177-201. 


BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION, see New 
York. 

BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY, see 
ALSAGER, Thos. Massa. 

BEFFARA, Louis Francors (b. Nonancourt, 
Normandy, Aug. 23, 1751; d. Paris, Feb. 2, 
1838), from 1792 to 1816 Commissaire de Police 
in Paris, renowned for his collection of docu- 
ments on the Lyric theatres of France and of 
foreign countries, which were unfortunately 
consumed at the burning of the Hétel de Ville 
during the Commune in 1871. The National 
Library and Bibliothéque de l’Opéra possess 
some remains of it. F. G.; addns. M. L. P. 

Bisi.—Fétis ; Q.-L.; Grande Encyclopédie. 

BEFFROY DE REIGNY, Lovis ABEL 
(6. Laon, Nov. 6, 1757; d. Paris, Dec. 18, 1811). 
Under the pseudonym of Cousin-Jacques he 
wrote both words and music of a number of 
operettas and vaudevilles, which failed on 
account of their bizarre and eccentric nature, 
except two operas, ‘ Nicodéme dans la lune’ 
(la révolution pacifique) (1790), and ‘ Nicodéme 


BEGNIS 


aux enfers ’ (le Francais sur le planéte Jupiter) 
(1791), which met with sensational success, but 
were suppressed by the police on political 
grounds. A collection of his songs, * Les 
Soirées chantantes ou le Chansonnier bourgeois’ 
(3 vols.), appeared in 1803. He died in great 
poverty. E. v. d. 8. 

BEGGAR’S OPERA, a BALLAD OPERA (q.v.) 
written by John Gay, with the tunes, number- 
ing 69, arranged by Dr. Christopher Pepusch, 
who also composed the overture to it. First 
produced by John Rich at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Jan. 29, 1728; performed 
in Paris (1750) as ‘ L’Opéra du gueux,’ and 
revived repeatedly in the United Kingdom 
during the 18th and 19th centuries (notably 
in 1886 with Sims Reeves as Macheath). 
Produced (June 5, 1920) with extraordinary 
success by Nigel Playfair at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith; with scenery and dresses 
by Lovat Fraser, the music arranged and 
supplemented by Frederic AUSTIN (gq.v.). 
(See also Gay; PrpruscH; Ricu.) It ran 
continuously till Dec. 1923. sams. 

Editions of the opera are many and various. 
The first was published in octavo by John 
Watts (q.v.), and is dated 1728, ‘ To which is 
added the Musick engrav’d on copper plates.’ 
The music is very rudely engraved, and inserted 
at the end. Watts published a later edition in 
octavo, with the airs cut in wood and inserted 
in their places. This was reissued by J. & R. 
Tonson in 1765. Watts’s third edition was in 
quarto, excellently printed, with the music 
beautifully engraved on copper; this is dated 
1729. About 1750 an edition of the tunes was 
published by Walsh under the title, 


‘The Excellent Choice, being a Collection of the most favourite 
old Song tunes in the Beggars Upera, set for 3 voices in the manner 
of catches, or for two German Flutes and a bass,’ ob. folio. 


A later edition was published by Longman & 
Broderip : 


‘The Beggar’s Opera as it is performed at both Theatres, with 
the additional alterations and new basses by Doctor Arne for the 
voice, harpsichord, and violin,’ ob, folio, circa 1785. 


Another edition was published by Harrison & 
Co. c. 1790, ob. folio, with a smaller one for the 
flute. F. K. 

Austin’s version is published in vocal score 
by Boosey. The libretto (1920) was issued by 
Martin Secker. 

BEGNIS, (1) Grusepre pe (b. Lugo, in 
the Papal States, 1793; d. Aug. 1849), opera 
singer. 

He sang soprano in the chapel at Lugo till 
he was nearly fifteen, when his voice broke. 
He took lessons in acting of Mandini, and later 
studied music again under Saraceni the com- 
poser. He made his first operatic appearance 
in the carnival of 1813 as primo buffo in Pavesi’s 
‘Marco Antonio’ at Modena, and was most 
successful. In the following carnival he sang 
at Siena, at the opening of the new Teatro degli 
Accademici Rozzi, as Pazzo in Paér’s ‘ Agnese,’ 
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and as Sclim in the ‘ Turco in Italia ’ of Rossini, 
and was enthusiastically applauded in both. 
In the carnival of 1815 he was at Cesena, and 
particularly brilliant in Fioravanti’s ‘ Bello 
piace a tutti,’ in which he imitated with his 
falsetto the celebrated Pacchierotti. Later at 
Bologna he played successfully in Paér’s 
* Agnese,’ which had been tried twice before 
there without success. The piece was chosen 
for the benefit of Signora Ronzi, who was 
engaged there. Shortly after, she was married 
to De Begnis, who was admitted to the Phil- 
harmonic Academy of Bologna at the same 
time. Rossini engaged them for the opening 
of the new theatre at Pesaro. In 1819 they 
made their débuts at Paris with great success ; 
and in 1822 appeared in London in the ‘ Turco 
in Italia,’ where he was considered an excellent 
comic actor and singer. In 1823 he had the 
direction, with his wife, of the operas at Bath; 
and he was again engaged for the operatic 
season of 1824. In Sept. 1834 he brought an 
Italian Opera Company to Dublin where he 
remained till 1837. 

(2) Stanora Ronzt pDE (db. Paris, Jan. 
11, 1800?; d. Florence, June 7, 1853), is 
reputed to have been the Claudina Ronzi who 
entered the singing class of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, Mar. 9, 1809. If so, she was already 
singing at Bologna when at the age of 16 she 
married Dr Beanis. In 1819 she made 
her first appearance at Paris. The Parisians 
thought her weak, especially as Rosina ; but 
they admitted that Donna Anna was never so 
well sung there by any one else before Sontag 
undertook it in 1828. It must be said that she 
received some instruction in the part from 
Garat, and that she profited by his lessons. In 
1822 she came with her husband to London, 
where her voice and style steadily improved. 
Lord Mount-Edgecumbe wrote : 

‘She made her first appearance in the ‘‘ Turco in 
Italia,’ and acted in it delightfully. With a pretty 
face and pleasing countenance, she had a voice of 
great sweetness and flexibility, which she managed 
with considerable skill and taste. She decidedly 


excelled in comic parts: indeed, I have rarely seen a 
better buffa.’ at 


BEGREZ, Pierre Ianace (b. Namur, Dec. 
23, 1787; d. Dec. 1863), tenor opera singer. 

At the age of 6 he sang in the choir of the 
cathedral of St. Aubin. He entered a violin 
class at the Paris Conservatoire (1804), and was 
at the same time engaged in the orchestra of 
the Opéra, then under the direction of Grasset. 
Finding, however, that he possessed a fine tenor 
voice, he studied singing under Garat from Oct. 
1806. In 1814 he carried off the first prize at 
the Conservatoire, and in 1815 he made his 
first appearance at the opera in Gluck’s 
* Armide,’ which he followed with the principal 
parts of ‘Les Bayadéres’ and ‘ Anacréon.’ 
About the end of the same year he was engaged 
for London and remained at the King’s Theatre 
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till 1822, when he retired and devoted himself 
to teaching and singing in concerts. J. M. 

BEGUE, Nicotas Antone LE (b. Laon, 
c. 1630; d. Paris, July 6, 1702), organist and com- 
poser. He became organist of the churches of 
St. Merry and St. Méderic in Paris ; in 1678 he 
succeeded La Barre as organist to the king. 
He published 2 books of ‘ Piéces de clavessin,’ 
the first in 1677 ! (some reprinted in the ‘Trésor 
des pianistes ’), and 3 books ? of organ pieces, 
1676, etc. Two of these pieces are reprinted in 
Ritter’s Geschichte des Orgelspiels, and examples 
of his system of ornamentation from the harp- 
sichord pieces are given in Dannreuther’s Orna- 
mentation, vol. i. p. 95. A MS. Méthode pour 
toucher Vorgue is in the town library at Tours, 
and a Magnificat ? and some organ pieces in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (Vm. 7, 1823). 

Mos rove Mo 1. -P 

BEHRENS, Jowan Diprix (6b. Bergen, 
Feb. 26, 1820; d. Christiania, Jan. 28, 1890) is 
noteworthy as the creator of the Norwegian 
Male Voice Choir which has been an import- 
ant force in the popular music of that country. 
Behrens founded the first of these in Christiania 
in 1842, and followed up this beginning with 
the formation of choirs of students and work- 
men. He organised festivals as these societies 
grew and multiplied, and edited much music 
for them. — CG. 

BEKLEMMT (Ger.), ‘ heavy at the heart,’ 
‘oppressed,’ a word which Beethoven has 
attached to the middle section of the Cavatina 
in his Quartet in B flat (op. 130), where he 
modulates into C flat; and where the choked 
and broken accents of the first violin fully bear 
out the expression. None of the old copies of 
the quartet give this interesting personal note 
of the composer’s. It first appeared in Breit- 
kopf & Hartel’s complete edition. ee ats 
the word would be beklommen. 

BELAIEV, MirropHanE PETROVICH ies St. 
Petersburg, Feb. 10, 1836; d. Jan 10, 1904), a 
Russian musical publisher who was a supporter 
of the national movement. 

Soon after leaving school he succeeded to 
the business of his father, a wealthy timber- 
merchant in the district of Olonetz. As a boy 
he learnt the violin and piano, and, in spite of 
business, found time to occupy himself with 
chamber music. About 1880 he became inti- 
mately acquainted with the chief representa- 
tives of Balakirev’s school, and soon showed 
himself an ardent supporter of Russian music. 
As a practical means of forwarding the national 
cause, he founded, in 1885, a publishing house in 
Leipzig, and brought out over 2000 composi- 
tions by members of the New School, including 
operatic and symphonic works by Borodin, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky - Korsakov, Glazounoy 

1 The second bears no date, but according to the Mercure Galant 
it was issued in 1687. 


2 iba in Guilmant’s Archives des maitres de l’orgue. 
3 Ibi 
ys 
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and others. With the same object in view he 
instituted, in 1885, the ‘ Russian Symphony 
Concerts,’ the programmes of which were 
drawn exclusively from the works of native 
musicians, from 3 to 6 concerts being given each 
season in St. Petersburg. Belaiev organised 
similar concerts at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, 
and also initiated the ‘ Quartet Evenings,’ 
started in St. Petersburg in 1891. In honour 
of this Russian Mecenas, Borodin, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Glazounov and Liadov composed a 
string quartet on the notes B-la-f. R. N. 

BELAIEV, Viktor MIKHAILOVICH (5. Uralsk, 
E. Russia, Jan. 24/Feb. 5, 1888), writer and 
teacher, studied at the Petrograd Conserva- 
toire under Liadov, Glazounov and Wihtol. 
He was teacher of theory 1913; professor 1919; 
secretary of the Art Council of the Petrograd 
Conservatoire, 1917; secretary of the director- 
ate of the Russian Musical Society, 1918-19 ; 
member of the council of the Russian State 
Publishing Department (music), 1922;  pro- 
fessor at the Moscow Conservatoire, 1923. He 
is joint founder with Derjanovsky of the short- 
lived monthly Towards New Shores ; author of 
a biography of A. K. Glazounov (vol. i., 1921) ; 
Correspondence of Scriabin with M. P. Belaiev 
(1922); numerous articles on Russian music 
in English and foreign periodicals, and in A 
Dictionary of Modern Music (Dent). He trans- 
lated Prout’s Fugal Analysis into Russian. 

R. N. 

BELCKE, Friepricu Avaust (b. Lucka, 
Saxony, May 27, 1795; d. there, Dec. 10, 1874), 
a celebrated trombone-player, son of the town 
musician. 

The boy at an early age showed a fondness 
for brass instruments, and was a good horn- 
player before he took up the trombone, on 
which he soon reached a pitch of excellence 
before unknown. He joined the Gewandhaus 
orchestra in Leipzig in 1815, and then obtained 
a permanent post in the royal band at Berlin, 
where he remained from 1816-58. In 1817 
C. M. von Weber brought him to Dresden. 
In 1821 he played solos on Stdlzel’s newly 
invented tenor horn at Berlin, and later at 
Leipzig. Frequent tours made him widely 
known. In 1838 he left the Berlin band of 
his own accord and retired to his native 
place. He received the médaille @honneur 
from the Paris Conservatoire in 1844. He 
was the first to use the trombone as a solo 
instrument, and left many compositions for 
it. He it is of whom Schumann pleasantly 
says, in his essay on T'he Comic in Music (Ges. 
Schriften, 1. 185): 

_ ‘There isa phrase in the finale of Beethoven’s Eighth 
mel ua eoneen langh beeen ee 
ee insist upon it that in this figure orocmro 


they hear the name of Belcke, one of ———==———— 
the best of their number.’ 


A. M.; addns. EB. v. d. 8. 
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BELDEMANDIS (Bretpomanpis), PRospo- 
cmmo DE (6. Padua). In 1400 he was professor 
at the university in Padua. He wrote eight 
important treatises on music, published between 
1404-13, dealing with theoretical questions 
(mensural chant, monochord divisions, etc.). 

E. v. d. 8. 

BELEM, Fr. Antonio DE (b, Evora, 1620 ; 
d. Belem, 1700), Portuguese composer and 
Jeronymite monk of Espinheiro, who became 
musical director of the monastery of Belem 
and, in 1667, Prior of his Order. His works, 
consisting of Masses, Psalms, Lamentations 
and villancicos for large numbers of voices 
were to be found formerly in the monastery of 
Belem. Bs Here of 

BELENOI, Armertc pe (b. Lesparre in 
Bourdelois,! early 13th cent. ; d. Catalonia), a 
troubadour who served for a number of years 
the Dame Gentille de Ruiz in the Gascogne. 
He wrote chansons, sirventes, a crusader’s song, 
a plainte on the death of Nugno Sanchez, Count 
of Roussillon (d. 1241), etc. Twenty-two of his 
songs are still extant. His uncle Peire de 
Corbiac was also a ‘ trobador,’ known par- 
ticularly by his didactic poem, the Tezaur 
(treasure), and a song to the Virgin Mary. 

E. Vv. d. 8. 

BELICZAY, Jutrus von (6. Komorn, Hun- 
gary, Aug. 10, 1835; d. Pest, Apr. 30, 1893), 
was at first an engineer, but transferred his 
affections to music, and became a pupil of 
J. Hoffmann and F. Krenn in Vienna. 

After some years spent between Pressburg 
and Vienna, he was appointed professor of 
theory in the National Music Academy in Pest. 
His compositions include : 

3 string quartets, a trio, op. 30, and andante for stringed orchestra ; 
a serenade for strings, 2 symphonies, an Ave Maria for soprano 


solo, choir and orchestra, op. 9, PK. pieces and songs, besides a 
Mass in ¥, frequently performed. 


In 1891 Beliczay published the first part of 
a method of composition, in the Hungarian 
language (Riemann). 

BELIN, Ju ren (b. Mans, c. 1530), a famous 
lutenist, wrote a book of motets, chansons and 
fantasies in lute tablature (Paris, 1556). 

E. v. d. 8, 

BELISARIO, opera in 3 acts; libretto and 
music by Donizetti; produced Venice, Feb. 7, 
1836 ; London, King’s Theatre, Apr. 1, 1837; 
Paris, Théatre des Italiens, Oct. 24, 1843. 

BELL (1). The word bell is derived from 
the Saxon bellan=to bellow, to make a noise. 

Dr. Johnson’s dictionary (1755) describes 
a bell as ‘a vessel or hollow body of metal 
formed to make a noise by the action of a 
clapper.’ Dr. Busby (1786) gets a little 
further and defines a bell as ‘a well-known 
pulsative metalic machine ranked amongst 
musical instruments.’ 

Regarding the bell as a musical instrument, 
it may be defined as ‘ a hollow body of metal— 


1 ? Bordelais. 
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made of an alloy of copper and tin—sounded by 
percussion and so formed as to emit a musical 
sound of definite pitch when struck.’ 

The origin of the bell is lost in the mystery 
of bygone ages, and although found in almost 
every country in the world in one form or 
another nothing is known of its invention, 
which in all probability dates from the time 
when the sonorous properties of metals were 


_» first recognised. 


In China bells have been in use for more 
than 4000 years, and in a larger form than 
in any other country. The oldest bells yet 


_ discovered in Europe are not castings but 


plates of metal bent into shape and riveted 
or brazed together where the edges meet. 

Bells in their earliest forms were small, 
but as their use became more general for public 
purposes they greatly increased in size. 


CHuRCH BELLS 


There is not the slightest doubt that bells 
as we now know them were invented by the 
Christian Church, though not at the earliest 
period of its existence, for then, in consequence 
of persecution, no loud summons was possible 
as a signal for assembling. 

Our earliest record of large bells is of 
Turketyl, Abbot of Croyland (10th century), 
who had a great bell, called ‘ Guthlac,’ cast, to 
which he added six others. (See BELL TUNING.) 

The dates of our earliest bells cannot be 
definitely determined, as they have no marks 
or signs on them to show when, where, or by 
whom they were cast. No dated bell exists 
earlier than the 12th century. 

The earliest dated bell in England is at St. 
Chad’s, Claughton, Lancashire, 1296. 

We possess, comparatively speaking, very 
few ancient bells, which may be accounted for 
(1) by the havoc and destruction made upon 
them at the time of the Reformation (Henry 
VIII. in the general confiscation of Church 
property looked upon bells as so much metal 
that could be realised, consequently many were 
sold as old metal); 

(2) by the introduction of change-ringing 
in'the 17th century, which caused old bells to 
be recast so as to produce the notes of the 
major scale in their proper order ; 

(3) by a common way of raising money in 
the 18th century to pay for the restoration of 
the fabric; namely, by petitioning the Bishop 
to grant a faculty empowering the parishioners 
to dispose of the bells, which were declared 
to be unnecessary or cracked and therefore 
useless. 

Although the oldest bells are not dated, 
they have upon them interesting marks and 
inscriptions. 

The Reformation made great changes in 
these. Gothic letters gave place to Roman, 
figures of saints and angels were discarded, 
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English mottoes were used as much as Latin 
inscriptions, the founder’s name, together with 
the date in Arabic numerals, were cast on all 
bells. 

These mottoes or legends were at first ap- 
propriate, but in course of time drifted into 
rhyme, stupid, frivolous and out of place. 

One inscription which cannot be passed by 
is that on the fourth bell of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, which is the only one of its 
kind in existence. 

Around the crown are these words : 


‘Be yt knowne to all that doth me see 


That Newcombe of Leicester made mee. 1612.’ 


Below this inscription are two lines of music 
on a five-line stave. The C clef is used for 
three sections and the F clef for one. The 
notes are diamond-shaped and there are no 
bar lines. The signature is one flat. The 
accidentals—flats—are placed before the notes 
in the usual manner, but the sharps are above 
the notes, and in one instance below. 

At the beginning of each section of the music 
is a medallion encircled with one of these 
legends : 

Keepe tyme in anye case. 

The last strayne was good. 
Then let us sing it againe. 
Excellent well songe my harts. 


Attention was first directed to this remark- 
able inscription in 1857 by Lukis in his Account 
of Church Bells. In 1904 Dr. Armes of Durham 
Cathedral transcribed and arranged the music, 
which was privately printed under the title of 
‘Angels’ Music,’ words selected by Canon 
J. T. Fowler. 

ANGELS’ MUSIC. 


Words selected by Music arranged by 
J.T. FOWLER. PHILIP ARMES. 


Slow. yo 
Ist {IPG 
Treble. (Ge 


Spee sees 


| 
and 4-— Seed ec ae 
Treble. ee 
Think, when the 
eee IND eee, ee sat 
shh Seay: rake Coorg? a Ra aA FETS 
Alto ae 2 f pee es 
Think, when the bells do 
(fami aoa Ocoee neem Men a ea eT Mf colo 
Bass St Eee eye | : 
Think, when the 
cres. _ 


*tis wt - gels’ Mu-sic, An - REY 
MPS STER SIE CCS peas seem es aot 
pe eee oa pes) Saal |e reer =] z 
SSS 
bells do chime, *tis An-gels’ Mu-sic, ’tis 
dim. 
—p-0-2 S- =f: mai oeee! eee ae 
pea edln es eee = a ee Sees 
An ~.gels’ Mu = sic... : 
eg a Fas mica pone RLGSERGEESSRID WR TBR 
(a Se aoe eee 
bells do chime, tis An-gels’ Mu - sic, 
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Sir John Stainer also arranged it as a string 
quartet, and it was played at one of the con- 
certs given during his professorship at Oxford 
University. 

Nothing has been discovered as to who wrote 
this music or why it was cast upon the 
bell. 

Bett Merar.—Bell metal is an alloy of 
copper and tin and is a species of bronze. In 
bronze, density and hardness are increased by 
combining softer and lighter metals. Copper 
becomes more sonorous in combination with 
tin. 

The small bells discovered by Layard in 
Assyria were made of copper and tin in the 
proportion of 10 to 1 respectively. 

The analyses of old bell metal show traces 
of zine and lead, but these metals were never 
component parts of the alloy and were most 
probably impurities in the metals used to form 
the alloy. 

In days gone by when bells were cast in 
the churchyard, pewter was melted down, to- 
gether with old copper kettles, to form the 
alloy—pewter containing a small quantity of 
lead and copper kettles zinc. This is one way 
small quantities of lead and zinc may have 
got into some of the old bell metal. 

The very erroneous idea that silver and gold 
as component parts of the alloy improves the 
tone of the bells may be traced to the custom 
of casting gold and silver coins into the molten 
metal when it was blessed by the priests, who 
processed solemnly round the furnace, reciting 
a psalm. . 

Gold is about the same resonance as lead, 
and a silver bell is less sonorous than one made 
of cast-iron. 

Bells have been made of steel. They are 
short in tone, noisy and defective in carrying 
power, and require a very heavy blow to set 
them in vibration. Rapid oxidisation prevents 
their continued use. 

Bells have been made of glass, but such a 
substance is unable to withstand the con- 
tinued use of the clapper. 

Bell metal must be elastic and tough and 
hard so as to be durable. 

The best alloy to secure the maximum reso- 
nance and durability is pure copper and tin in 
the proportion of 13 to 4 respectively. 

SHAPE AND Proportions.—The quality of 
tone produced by a bell is governed by the 
purity of the alloy and by its shape, height, 
width and thickness proportions. 

The approved design of a good bell is the 
result of the accumulated experience of many 
generations of bell-founders. The scientific 
proof as to why this particular form should be 
the best is yet to be set forth. 

The common rule for proportions may be 
broadly stated thus : 


BELL 
Thickness of sound-bow 1 
Diameter of mouth 14 to 15 
Diameter of shoulder . Teg e 
Height . ‘ 2 


The approved form cannot be deviated from 
without injury to tone and tune. The details 
are intricate and the variation most delicate. 
These secrets the bell-founder keeps to himself, 
because the allowances which must be made 
for tuning while yet maintaining the best pro- 
portions are the result of long experience which 
cannot be taught. F 

The bell-founder’s problem at all times is to 
produce a bell of perfect contour and propor- 
tion after it has been most accurately tuned, 
so that good tone and perfect tune are one and 
the same thing. 

Movu.tp.—The process of making this is as 
follows: First, the inner mould or core is 
built up on an iron plate and consists of hollow 
brickwork (or an equivalent) covered with loam 
and moulded to the shape of the inside of the 
bell by means of a ‘ sweep’ or ‘ crook.’ 

The ‘sweep’ is a light iron frame with ad- — 
justable templates the exact shape of the inner 
contour of the bell. 

Next, the ‘cope’ or cover which forms the 
outside of the bell is made, and consists of 
an iron case lined with loam, moulded to 
the exact shape of the outer contour of the 
bell by means of the sweep and the outer 
template. 

Both core and cope are baked hard in an 
oven specially built for the purpose, a number 
of times during the process of building up, to 
ensure solidity. 

Core and cope having been thoroughly dried 
and hardened, are finished off with plumbago, 
which makes a fine surface to the mould and 
gives fineness to the surface of the casting, and 
in addition facilitates the casting in separating 
from the mould. It is obvious that both core 
and cope must be placed over each other in a 
concentric position, otherwise the result would 
be a bell one section of which is thicker than 
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the other. This variation of thickness will 
produce a throbbing tone, which may be ex- 
plained thus : 

The sound-bow vibrates in four sections. 

If one of these sections is thicker than 
another it will vibrate more rapidly than the 
thinner one and produce a note of different 
pitch. The two sets of sound-waves thus pro- 
duced will synchronise at intervals, resulting 
in a momentary fullness of tone, the effect to 
the ear being a succession of throbs more or 
less frequent according to the difference of the 
sound-waves. 

The core and cope united are called the 
‘mould ’ for the bell. 

Furnace.—A reverberatory furnace is used 
for melting the copper and tin. The fuel used 
on the Continent is principally wood. In Eng- 
land coal is used with a little wood at times 
to brighten up the flames. 

The copper is placed in the furnace first, as 
its melting-point is so much higher than tin. 
Probably four hours will be required thor- 
oughly to melt the copper. The time will vary 
according to the amount of metal to be melted. 
The tin is then added, and as soon as it is 
properly mixed with the copper, which is never 
more than a few minutes, the furnace is tapped 
and the molten metal as it pours out falls into 
a large iron ladle lined with sand. To ensure 
this sand lining of the ladle being absolutely 
dry, a small charcoal fire is made inside on the 
bottom of the ladle before the metal is poured 
into it. 

A handful of powdered charcoal, frequently 
applied, is thrown on the surface of the molten 
metal to form a skin and thus protect it from 
the rapid oxidation to which it is subject. 

Castinc.—The ladle is now carried by an 
electric crane to the mould and the metal 
pours out of the ladle into the receptacle com- 
municating with the hole in the crown through 
which it passes, filling the space between the 
core and cope, thus forming the bell. 

Small bells can be cast with hot metal, but 
large bells are cast with metal at a much lower 
temperature. Theoretically the lower the tem- 
perature the better the casting. 

Tuninc.—Long before change-ringing was 
practised care was taken to make bells ‘ tune- 
able and agreeable to each other,’ showing that 
they were tuned in musical sequence. As 
early as 975 there are records concerning the 
seven bells cast for Turketyl, Abbot of Croy- 
land, which produced ‘ the most exquisite har- 
mony.’ In 1251 we know that Henry III. 
gave to Westminster Abbey two bells (cast by 
Ed. Odson), ‘ A great bell and a smaller bell 
to be in tune with the greater bell.’ In 1440 
Johane Hill of London contracted to supply five 
new bells for ‘ Feversham,’! Kent, ‘ and if so 
be that any of the said belles be found defectiff, 


1 Now Faversham. 
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or be nought of accorde,’ they were to be recast. 
The Loughborough Churchwardens’ Accounts 
for 1586 record that John Wever was paid ‘ for 
his tow dayes chardges when he went to 
Nottingham for them that came to prove the 
tune of ye bells, xiiij d.’ In nearly all the 
known contracts of the famous Purdue family 
of bell-founders (1600-1780) a special clause 
was inserted in such terms as these: ‘to 
make tuneable the said bell in sound and 
harmony according to art and music with and 
unto the other bells ’ (Halstock), ‘ concordant 
and agreeable in music, tune, sound, and 
harmony,’ etc. 

How the work was done is well known, for 
most of the existing old peals are very defective 
as regards tune, which is not to be wondered at 
when the primitive methods of tuning are taken 
into consideration. When a bell was unsatis- 
factory as to tune, the founders were requested 
to ‘ hew,’ ‘ chip,’ or ‘ skirt’ it. This was done 
by means of a chisel-headed hammer which 
chipped the bell in such a manner as to preclude 
the possibility of the finest tone or tune. Later 
on bells were chipped by means of a cold chisel 
and finished off with a file. This was certainly 
a less crude performance, though still most un- 
satisfactory, but with the advent of the present 
tuning machine things have altered, the possi- 
bilities are very greatly enlarged and tuning 
assumes a different aspect altogether. The 
tuning machine is nothing more nor less than a 
vertical lathe, capable of turning out the finest 
shaving of metal from any part of the inside of 
the bell. 

Change-ringing (practised only in this country) 
is directly responsible for the alteration in the 
shape of English bells from that prevalent on 
the Continent. This alteration wasundoubtedly 
made to facilitate the balance of the bell so 
that it might be more easily manipulated when 
hung in the old style for such special require- 
ments, with the result that the series of tones 
in each bell has been completely upset, for until 
1895 English founders tuned only one note, no 
notice whatever being taken of the other com- 
ponent tones. On the Continent the tuning 
of bells has received much greater attention. 
As early as the 13th century it was considered 
necessary that every good bell should produce 
three prominent notes. In the latter half of 
the 17th century Hemony maintained that a 
good bell must be so proportioned that its 
harmonic tones contain three octaves, two 
fifths, a minor 3rd and a major 3rd._ This was 
undoubtedly the aim of the greatest Continental 
founders, and it is entirely due to the method 
of tuning that so many of their bells have 
become famous both as to tone and tune. The 
following analysis of the tones of the splendid 
Great Bell at Erfurt shows that Hemony’s 
theory was carried out nearly two centuries 
before his time: 
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Date 1497. 
Estimated weight 10 tons. 


Diameter 8 ft. 5? in. 
Note E, 


The tones of the Erfurt bell are quoted by 
Helmholtz (Sensations of Tone) on the authority 
of Gleitz, but No. 3 is incorrectly given as G 
sharp. It should be G natural. 

In a few words, the difference between the 
common method of tuning English and Conti- 
nental bells is that the former had only one 
series of notes tuned, while in the latter both 
strike notes and hum notes were most carefully 
tuned in octaves. 

It must be understood that tone and tune 
are very different things. Good tone means 
that a bell must be in tune with itself, although 
it may be in tune in the strictest meaning of 
the term and yet be of indifferent tone on 
account of inadequate thickness proportions. 
In bells as in other musical instruments pro- 
ducing compound tones, the quality of tone is 


‘entirely governed by the partial tones present. . 


(See Acoustics.) In every bell there are 
five tones which can now be most accurately 
tuned. When a bell is properly struck the 
first note which prominently attracts the atten- 
tion of the ear is what is known as the strike 
note, tap note or fundamental—this is the note 
of the bell. The low sound heard after the 
strike note has lost its intensity is known as 
the hum note. The octave above the strike 
note is called the nominal. There are also 
present a minor 3rd and perfect 5th immedi- 
ately above the strike note, and a major 3rd 
and perfect 5th immediately above thenominal, 
thus : 


ea pS? 


—-*es-77 | Nominal. 
—pe—- 7H Quint. 
Tierce. 


From this it will be seen that (1) the hum 
note should be a perfect octave below the strike 
note; (2) the nominal should be a perfect 
octave above the strike note; (3) the third 
above the strike note should be a minor 3rd 
and the fifth perfect; (4) that all these notes 
should be in perfect tune with each other. 
Above the nominal the major 2rd and perfect 
5th can be heard in bells of considerable size ; 
in smaller bells they are so weak as not to be 
worthy of consideration. 

Famous good bells, such as the Lavenham 
Tenor, the 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th and tenor of 
Exeter Cathedral, etc., in England as on the 
Continent have the whole of the five tones in 
tune, and even in the case of Continental bells 
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if the five tones are not as they should be, the 
strike and hum notes are generally correct. 
Since 1895 there has been a complete revolu- 
tion in tuning, entirely through the enterprise 
of the well-known firm of Messrs. Taytor of 
Loughborough. Canon Simpson, in two articles 
in the Pall Mall Magazine (1895 and 1896), 
drew attention to some of the discrepancies of . 
English bells, which had the effect of inducing 
Messrs. Taylor to make experiments with and 
improvements in tuning machinery, with the 
result that at the present time they can do all 
that has been previously done by English bell- 
tuners, together with all that has been done 


APPROXIMATE NOTES AND WEIGHTS OF 
BELLS IN PROPORTION TO THEIR DIAMETER 
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by the greatest Continental bell-tuners, to the 
accuracy of a single vibration. Their foundry 
is the largest and most perfectly equipped of 
any in Europe. [very bell now made by this 
firm has the five tones tuned with absolute 
accuracy. The musical gain is great, and there 
is no comparison possible between bells tuned 
on the five-tone and one-tone systems when 
heard side by side. The superiority of the 
former is particularly apparent in the small 
bells which, under ordinary conditions, are more 
or less unsatisfactory musically. Such fine 
tuning is a very delicate process, owing to the 
ever-varying shape and thickness of the bell 
and the complex relationship of the different 


Abberley Hall : : ‘ : 
Beverley Minster : Bourdon Bell 
Birmingham: Art Gallery . 

University : Hour Bell 
Bolton: Town Hall . 
Bradford : Town Hall . : 
Buenos Ayres: British Memorial Tower : 
Chichester Cathedral : 4 
Downside Abbey . : : é 
Exeter Cathedral : ‘ Grandison ’ 

“ Great Peter ’ 


Halifax : Town Hall 
Lincoln Cathedral : ‘ Great Tom’ 
London: Law Courts . 


St. Paul’s Cathedral : ‘ Great Paul’ : 


St. Paul’s Cathedral: Hour Bell 

St. Paul’s Cathedral : Tenor 

Westminster : ‘ Big Ben 
Loughborough : Memorial Carillon 
Malaga: Cathedral, Hour Bell . 
Manchester : Town Alall, Hour Bell | 

Town Hall, 20th Bell 

Montreal : Notre Dame Cathedral ; 
Neweastle-on- Tyne: Cathedral, Hour Bell 
Oxford: ‘ Great Tom ’ : 
Portsmouth : Town Hall 
Preston : Town Hall 


Queenstown : Cathedral Carillon 
Rotterdam : City Hall Carillon . 
Rugby School : 

Sydney : Post Office . 
Sunderland : Town Hall 
Toronto: City Hall. 

Metropolitan Church . 

‘Worcester : Cathedral, Hour Bell 


Yale University, U.S.A. 
York Minster: ‘ Great Peter ’ 
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so that they can be swung a complete circle in 
one direction for each blow of the clapper, 
must be carefully balanced and suspended in 
a strong framework of wood, iron, or steel. 
In the past wooden frames were used, but now 
steel or iron frames are preferred as they are 
stronger, truer with regard to bearings, eco- 
nomical as to space, and more durable as long 
as proper attention is paid to their upkeep. 
(See CHANGE-RINGING. ) 

For particulars of the great bells of Europe 
the reader is referred to Clocks, Watches, and 
Bells, Grimthorpe, pp. 388-92. 

The following is a list of important bells of 
3 tons and upwards cast in England: 


Diameter. Weight. Founder. 
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The letters in the last column refer to the founders of the different bells thus : 


T. =Taylor of Loughborough. 
W.= Warner of London. 


M. =Mears of London. 
G. =Gillett and Johnston of Croydon. 


* Estimated. 


tones. The means by which these results are 
obtained are of course the bell-founder’s secret, 
but it is a matter of congratulation that the 
finest modern bells are being made in our own 
country. 

Hanoarnc.—Bells for carillon use and for 
chimes, played from a clavier or automatically, 
are hung ‘ dead’ or ‘ fixed’ to wooden beams 
or iron girders. Bells hung for change-ringing, 


Birt.—Luxis, An Account of Church Bells; Raven, The Bells 
of England; WALTERS, The Church Bells of England ; Tyack, A 
Book about Bells ; GRIMTHORPE, Clocks, Watches and Bells; WiLLIAM 
WoopinG STARMER, Bells and Bell Tones, Lecture (Mus. Assoc, 
Proceedings, 28th Session). 

Ww. W. S. 


BELL (2), OrncHEsTRAL (Fr. cloches; Ger. 
Glocken; Ital. campane, campanella). Although 
true bells do not really blend well with the 
precise pitch of the orchestra, owing to the 
prominent partial tone, the minor third, 
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composers have occasionally sought to use the 
characteristic effect, i.e. the combination of 
‘tap’ and ‘hum’ notes, and, owing to the im- 
possibility of introducing real bells into the 
orchestra on account of their size and weight, 
various substitutes have been employed. 

A hemispherical bell of bronze is suitable 
for a theatre where it can be permanently 
mounted. 
tubes, ‘ tubular bells,’ are used. 

The famous bell notes in ‘ Parsifal’ have 
been obtained by the employment of piano- 
forte wires, gongs tuned to the pitch of the 
four notes required, anda bass-tuba. Tubular 
bells and other devices have been tried. 

Sets of very small bells such as Handel wrote 
for in ‘Saul’ or Mozart in ‘ Die Zauberflote ’ 
were the original forms of the GLOCKENSPIEL 
q.v.). Ne O..G; 

BELL (3) (Fr. pavillon), the curved spread- 
ing mouth in which most wind instruments 
terminate, especially those of brass. The 
gradual conical expansion of a brass instru- 
ment makes possible the resonance to the even- 
numbered partials which in the tone from a 
stopped cylindrical tube are absent. The 
conical form also admits of a larger mass of 
air being put in vibration, hence increase of 
power. The extent of flanging of the bell- 
mouth affects the tone-quality ; when this 
is small, as on the trumpet and bugle, the crisp 
brilliancy due to the strength of the high 
partials is not damped. A wide flange as on 
the French horn, on the other hand, damps 
the high partials, and causes the tone to be 
more mellow. (See Horvy.) Didi. 

BELL, Witi1am Henry, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
(6. St. Albans, Aug. 20, 1873), composer, con- 
ductor and teacher, was educated at St. Albans 
Grammar School, getting his earliest musical 
training in the cathedral choir. He subse- 
quently entered the R.A.M., winning the Goss 
Scholarship in 1889. Six months’ study of 
modal counterpoint under Sir Charles Stanford 
seems to have made a lasting impression, and 
after obtaining the Fellowship, the post of 
professor of harmony at the R.A.M. was held 
from 1903 until 1912. During part of this 
time he held, in addition, a post as organist. 
He is also a violinist of ability. 

In 1907 he conducted at the St. Albans 
Pageant, for which he composed the music. 
Later, he was in charge of affairs at the 
Festival of Empire in 1911. In 1912 he vacated 
his appointment at the R.A.M. to become 
Principal of the South African College of Music 
at Capetown. At the time of his advent there 
were only about 60 pupils, but under his 
régime these have increased in number to some 
six hundred. His wife, a sister of J. B. 
McEwen, and a pupil of Tobias Matthay, is 
closely associated with him in his work at the 
College. In 1919 he was appointed to the 
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newly founded Chair of Music at Capetown 
University, and since then the College has 
been taken over by the University, of which 
it is now an integral part, with W. H. Bell as 
Dean of the Faculty of Music. A short visit 
to this country in the winter of 1920-21, during 
which he conducted his ‘Symphonic Varia- 
tions ’ at a Philharmonic Concert, is the only 
break in his sojourn in South Africa. As a 
composer he has devoted himself chiefly to 
orchestral work, but has in addition covered 
much ground, though piano works are notably 
absent. He owes his first chance of a hearing 
to Sir Augustus Manns, who brought out several 
of his early works at the Crystal Palace. Sub- 
sequently his works were taken up by Richter, 
Sir Henry Wood and Sir Thomas Beecham. 
His most important compositions have been 
written in South Africa, and still await a hearing 
in this country They have all been produced 
in Cape Town by Theo. Wendt, the conductor 
of the Municipal Orchestra, and have passed 
into the regular repertory of the latter. The 
‘Song in the Morning’ orchestral prelude was 
played at the Gloucester Festival, and also at 
Queen’s Hall in 1901, and several of his works 
have had their first performance at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts in London. The ‘ Song of 
Greeting,’ written for the centenary of the 
R.A.M., was produced by Sir Henry Wood in 
1922. The composer’s creative ability appears 
to be at its height, and the reaction upon his 
work of life in one of the most stimulating 
countries of the southern hemisphere is a matter 
of exceptional interest. His output is already 
large, but an active spirit of self-criticism is 
very evident, and he has not hesitated entirely 
to recast and rewrite large works—notably the 
‘Symphonic Variations ’—and to destroy ruth- 
lessly earlier works which he does not consider 
representative. Several works have thus dis- 
appeared from the list of compositions pub- 
lished in an earlier edition of the Dictionary. 
Very few of his works are available in print, 
but his choral work ‘Maria Assumpta’ is 
a fortunate exception; the composer cites 
this as his favourite work. Bell is the 
composer of the ‘ Walt Whitman’ symphony 
mentioned in the preface to the Everyman 
edition of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass; and 
short articles, with musical illustrations, on 
three of his larger symphonic works were pub- 
lished in the Mus. T. for May and June 1920. 

Mr. Bell’s compositions, besides those already 
mentioned, include: 

Two operas: ‘ Hyppolytus,’ three Acts (Euripides) ; ‘Isabeau,’ one 
Act; for orchestra: two symphonies in A minor and F major; 
symphonic poems and ‘tone pictures’; ‘Love among the Ruins,’ 
1908 ; ‘ The Shepherd,’ 1908 ; ‘ La Fée des sources,’ 1912; ‘The Portal’ 
and ‘ Veldt Loneliness,’ 1921; ‘Mother Carey,’ and Arcadian Suite, 
1909 ; a concerto for viola and orchestra; music to Ben Jonson's 


Masque, ‘A Vision of Delight,’ 1908; ballads for chorus and 
orchestra; sonatas for violin and for viola and pianoforte. 


M. van 8S.-G. 
BELLA, Domenico prEetua, 16th/17th-cen- 
tury violoncellist and composer, maestro di 
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cappella at the cathedral of Treviso; composed 
12 ‘Sonate da chiesa a tre’ (2 violins, violoncello 
obbl. and bass), op. 1; sonata for violoncello 
and bass; masses, psalms, a Te Deum and 
other church music. Weg Meghna: 

BELLA, Jan Levostavy (b. Liptovsky Svaty 
Mikulas, Slovakia, 1843), a Slovak composer 
living in Vienna. He was sent to the Gym- 
nasium at Levoéa by Bishop Ladislav of 
Spiske, where he was taught music by Pro- 
fessor Leopold Dvorak. At 16 he wrote a 
mass, with orchestral accompaniments, given 
in the Episcopal Cathedral of Spiske. Eventu- 
ally he entered the priesthood and his musical 
gifts were at first entirely devoted to the service 
of the Church. His early masses are remark- 
able for being based on the familiar tunes of 
the Slovak folk. Besides these masses he com- 
posed the choral works: ‘The Prayer of St. 
Cyril on his Deathbed’ (Olomouc, 1869), an 
‘Old Slovakian Paternoster’ (Gléggl, Vienna, 
op. 3), ‘Matké Slave’ (Hail, Mother !), and 
many lesser compositions, all strictly poly- 
phonic and liturgical in style. Bella was caught 
up into the general movement for the re- 
formation of ecclesiastical music which pre- 
vailed in mid-Europe about the sixties of last 
century. 

With the rebirth of the spiritual and political 
life of the Slovaks after the Great War, renewed 
interest in Bella’s work showed itself in the 
revival of his motet for double male choir, ‘ Tu 
es Petrus,’ by the famous Prague Choir ‘ Hlahol,’ 
at a Slovak concert, Mar. 1920. This motet 
and his ‘ Adoramus’ (also for male voices) are 
the most characteristic examples of his sacred 
music. Of his secular works, two stand out 
prominently—the symphonic poem ‘ Osud a 
ideal’ (Destiny and Ideal) and the string 
quartet in C minor (1876), frequently played 
by the Bohemian (Czech) Quartet. The sym- 
phonic poem owes much to Liszt, but, as one 
of the younger school of Czech critics, Dr. Emil 
Axman, reminds us, it required considerable 
courage and independence of mind in a church 
composer of half a century ago to embody in 
music a psychological programme dealing with 
problems of modern life. Bella has done much 
for the salvaging and diffusion of Slovak folk- 
music ; sometimes in the form of paraphrases, 
as in his collection ‘ Pri PresSburka,’ sometimes 
by partsongs a cappella, two series of which were 
produced at Bratislava by the Academic Choral 
Society, under the Rev. Prof. Orel, Mar. 1923, 
and repeated in Vienna. In later life Bella 
became a Protestant, married, and spent some 
years as director of a music school at Hermann- 
stadt. Educated in a conservative atmosphere, 
he was not blind to the progressive tendencies 
of his time, although the German neo-romantic 
school attracted him more than the dramatic 
naturalism of Smetana. A. KX. and R. N. 

BELLAIGUE, CamILueE (b. Paris, May 24, 
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1858), eminent French critic, laureate of the 
Académie Francaise. 

He studied for the law, but worked at music 
at the same time with Paladilhe. He was 
afterwards in the Conservatoire, in Marmontel’s 
class, where he won a first prize for piano in 
1878. His first essays in musical criticism were 
made in the Correspondent in 1884 ; from 1885 
he was a contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and the Académie bestowed on him 
the Vitet prize in 1894. Bellaigue’s admirable 
criticisms have been collected in the follow- 
ing: L’ Année musicale (1886-93), Un Siecle de 
musique francaise, Psychologie musicale, Por- 
traits et silhouettes de musiciens (trans. English 
and German), Etudes musicales et nouvelles 
silhouettes de musiciens (trans. English). 

Later works are: Impressions musicales et 
littéraires ; La Musique. Un siécle, mouvement 
du monde de 1800 a4 1900 ; Mozart (Musiciens 
Célébres) (1906); Mendelssohn (Maitres de la 
musique (1907); Les Epoques de la musique 
(1909) Notes bréves, 2me série (1914); Propos 
de musique et de guerre (1917); Etudes musicales 
(2nd and 8rd series) ; Souvenirs de musique et 
de musiciens (1921), 1st and 2nd series. 

G. F., with addns. 

BELLAMY, (1) Ricuarp, Mus.B. Cantab. 
(d. Sept. 11, 1813), a bass singer, was on Mar. 
28, 1771, appointed a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and on Jan. 1, 1773, a lay-vicar of West- 
minster Abbey. He was vicar-choral of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in 1777, and from 1793 to 
1800 was almoner and master of the choristers. 
In 1784 he sang in the Handel Commemoration 
in Westminster Abbey, and in 1788 he published 
a volume containing a Te Deum for a full 
orchestra (performed at the installation of 
Knights of the Bath in May of that year), and 
aset of anthems. He gave up his appointment 
in 1801. 

His son, (2) THomas Luprorp (b. West- 
minster, 1770; d. London, Jan. 3, 1843), was 
educated in the choir of Westminster Abbey 
under Dr. Cooke, and as a bass studied under 
Tasca, the celebrated bass singer. He sang in 
the Handel Commemoration of 1784, as a 
treble, and in London in cathedral choirs and 
at concerts until 1794, when he went to Ireland, 
probably to look after some property be- 
queathed to him by his maternal grandfather. 
In Dublin (1797) he became stage manager at 
the theatre. He made his début at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal on Feb. 9, 1798. In 1800 he 
became part proprietor of the Manchester, 
Chester, Shrewsbury and Lichfield theatres. 
In 1803 he sold his share and became sole pro- 
prietor of the Belfast, Londonderry and Newry 
theatres. This speculation proving unsuccess- 
ful, he returned to London, and sang at Covent 
Garden Theatre for five years. In 1812 he was 
engaged for five years at Drury Lane. In 1819 
he was appointed choirmaster at the chapel of 
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the Spanish Embassy ; in 1821, on the death of 

Bartleman, he was engaged as principal bass 

singer at the Concert of Ancient Music. In 

1840 he edited a volume of the poetry of glees, 

madrigals, catches, rounds, canons and duets. 
w. H. H.; addns. D.N.B. 

BELLANDA, Lupovico oF VERONA, an 
early 17th-century composer and one of the 
first representatives of the monodic style. He 
wrote 25 songs, published at Venice, 1607; 23 
songs, lib. 2, ib. 1610; ‘Sacre laudi,’ 23 songs, 
ib. 1613; ‘Sacrae cantiones, 3, 4 et 5 vocibus,’ 
ib. 1604; 1 book of madrigals, 5 voe. lib. L., ib. 
1602 ; Canzonette a 3 v. lib. L, 7b. 1593. 

E. Vv. d. 8. 

BELLASIO, Paoto (b. Verona; d. circa 
15951). He lived at Rome (c. 1582), and in 
1591-92 he calls himself ‘ maestro di musica 
nell’ Accademia dell’ [llustrissimi Signori Acca- 
demici Filarmonici ’ (Bologna ?). He wrote 
5 books of madrigals a 5 v. (the first published 
in 1578), la 6 v. and 1a@3to8v.; 1 book of 
vilanelle a 3 v. A number of madrigals by 
him appear in various collective volumes ; also 
arrangements in lute-books (Q.-L. ; Fétis). 

BELLAZZI (Betatius), Francesco (5. Vige- 
vano, 16th/17th cent.), a Franciscan monk. 
Fétis calls him a pupil of Giov. Gabrieli, and a 
Venetian composer who abandoned the older 
school and adopted the style of Monteverdi. 
His known works, which appeared between 
1618 and 1628, consist of 6 books of masses, 
motets, psalms, etc., the sixth book being op. 8 
(Q -L. ; Feétis). 

BELLE HELENE, LA, opéra-bouffe. in 3 
acts ; words by Meilhac and Halévy ; music by 
Offenbach; produced Paris, Théatre des 
Variétés, Dec. 17, 1864; Adelphi Theatre, 
London, in a version by F. C. Burnand, as 
‘Helen; or, Taken from the Greek,’ Oct. 1, 
1866. 

BELLERMANN, Constantin (b. Erfurt, 
1696; d. Minden, Apr. 1, 1758), rector of 
Minden from 1742, a composer of operas and 
oratorios, and an extraordinary performer on 
the lute. 

His most important work is : 


Programma in quo Parnassus Musarum voce, fidibus, tibiisque 
resonans, sive musices divinae artis laudes diversae species singulares 
effectus atque primarii autores succincte enarrantur. 

(Erfurt, 1743), an analysis of which is given by 
MizvuEr in his Bibliothek, vol. iii. F. G. 

BELLERMANN, (1) Jonann Joacuim 
(6. Erfurt, Sept. 23, 1754; d. Berlin, Oct. 26, 
1842), visited Russia, and returned to become 
director of the Gymnasium of his native town 
from 1804-28, He published very interesting 
Bemerkungen iiber Russland in Riicksicht auf 
Wissenschaft, Kunst, Religion, etc. (Erfurt, 
1788). 

His son, (2) JoHANN Friepricu (6. Erfurt, 
Mar. 8, 1795; d. Feb. 4, 1874), was a great 


1 As appears from his posthumous 5th book of madrigals. 
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authority on ancient Greek music. He served 
in the War of Independence (1813-15), studied 
at Berlin and Jena, in 1819 became professor, 
and from 1847-68 director of the Gymnasium 
‘zum grauen Kloster’ at Berlin. He was 
especially known for his edition of the De 
anonymis scriptis de musica (1841), and a work 
on the scales and notes of the Greeks (1847). 

His son, (3) J. GorrrrieD Hetrneton (6. Mar. 
10, 1832; d. Potsdam, Apr. 10, 1903), became 
professor in the Berlin University in 1866, and 
a member of the Academy of Art in 1875. He 
wrote a great deal of vocal music (motets, choral 
works, a cantata, and music to 3 Greek plays). 
His work on Die Mensuralnoten (1858) was the 
first modern treatise in which the system of 
mensural music was made clear. His treatise 
on counterpoint (1862) and shorter but not less 
valuable theoretical works, published 1867 and 
1873, brought him well-deserved renown, and a 
biography of Ed. Grell appeared in 1899. 

F. @. 

BELLETTI, Giovanni (b. Sarzana, 1813), 
a great baritone singer associated with Jenny 
Lind. ; 

Having an exceedingly delicate ear and a 
wonderful agility of voice, he soon began to 
repeat with his child’s treble every operatic air 
that he heard. His father sent him to the 
famous school at Bologna, over which the cele- 
brated Pilotti presided. After five years of 
study, Belletti received his diploma. His voice 
was now settled as a baritone of the most 
beautiful quality and evenness, with marvellous 
facility of execution. Advised to try the stage, 
he hesitated for some time, until he met at 
Carrara a Swedish sculptor named Bystrém, 
who proposed to take him to Stockholm, free 
from all risk or expense, to lodge in his house, 
and make his début; and, if unsuccessful, to 
send him back on the same terms to Italy. 
This generous offer he accepted, and arrived at 
Stockholm in 1837. Early the next year he 
appeared in the ‘ Barbiere,’ and achieved his 
first success about a month earlier than Jenny 
Lind. With her he sang in ‘ Lucia,’ in ‘ Robert,’ 
and others of Donizetti’s and Meyerbeer’s 
operas, translated into Swedish. To the in- 
fluence of Jenny Lind, and to the critical taste 
of his first audience, as well as to the fine 
school of singing in which he had been brought 
up, he owed the pure style and freedom from 
vulgarity which, more even than his noble 
voice, made him the greatest baritone of the 
century. When Jenny Lind came to London, 
Lumley, upon her urgent advice, soon per- 
suaded Belletti to sing with her again. In 
1848 he made his first appearance at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in ‘ Ernani,’ with Mlle. 
Cruvelli, and during that season sang at both 
the opera-houses. After singing with no less 
success at Paris, he was engaged, with Lind 
and Benedict, by Barnum, for a tour in the 
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United States. Returned once more to Lon- 
don, Belletti remained there till the end of 1862, 
singing not only at the Opera, but in classical 
concerts and oratorios, with undiminished 
success. He retired, in the midst of the most 
brilliant career, to Sarzana, his native place, 
where he lived a life of seclusion. J. M. 

BELLEVILLE-OURY, see Oury (2). 

BELL GAMBA, an organ stop of 8-foot pitch 
and strong tone, having a bell or inverted cone 
at the top of the pipe. 

BELL HARP, a form of wire-strung Psaltery 
produced in the early part of the 18th century 
by John Simcock of Bath. Tans’ur (Hlements 
of Music, 1767) says: ‘ Its form is like a bell 
and kept swinging whilst played on, whose 
strings are struck by each thumb, being armed 
with a split quill, whalebone, or thin horn, 


which, when artfully managed, affords toler- 


able harmony.’ The instrument has from 14 
to 24 triple or quadruple strings tuned to the 
scale of D major with an additional Cz. 
(PLATE XXIII. No. 1.) F. W. G. 

BELL’HAVER, Vincenzo (d. circa 1588), 
became second organist of St. Mark’s in Venice, 
in 1586, succeeding his master Andrea Gabrieli, 
and being followed two years later, Oct. 30, 
1588, by Gioseffo Guami. It is therefore likely 
that he died in the year last mentioned. His 
2nd book of madrigals was published by Scotto 
of Venice in 1575, and his name appears in 
many of the madrigal collections of the period. 
Three of his madrigals, and a toccata for 
organ, are given in Torchi’s L’ arte musicale 
in Italia. M. 

BELLI, Domenico, was, according to Feétis, 
in the service of the Duke of Parma. From 
1610-13 he was teacher of the younger clergy 
in church music at San Lorenzo in Florence, 
and was still living there in 1616, when his 
two extant works were printed in Venice by 
Amadino. They are a book of airs for 1 and 2 
v. with chitarrone accompaniment (contents in 
Vogel, Bibl. der gedr. weltl. Vokalmusik), and 
‘ Orfeo dolente,’ 5 intermedii to Tasso’s Aminta 
(Q.-L.). M. 

BELLI, Grroxamo (b. Argenta, near Ferrara, 
c. 1550), pupil of Luzzasco Luzzaschi, was in 
the band of the Duke of Mantua, and in 1582 
in Rome. 

His first book of 6-part madrigals was published at Ferrara in 
1583, a first book of 5-part madrigals at Venice in 1584, a 2nd book of 
6-part madrigals, called ‘I furti,’ Venice, 1584, reprinted as ‘I furti 
amorosi’ in 1587, a 2nd book of 5-part madrigals in 1586, a 8rd book 
for 6 v. in 1593, a book of ‘canzonette a 4’ at Ferrara 1596, and a 
9th book of 5-part madrigals, in Venice, 1617. In addition to these, 
for the contents of which see Vogel’s Bibl. der gedr. weltl. Vokal- 


musik, Belli wrote published masses (1585), sacrae cantiones (1585, 
1586, 1589 and 1594), and 5-part psalms (1610) (Q.-Z.). 


M. 
BELLI, Gruxto (b. Longiano, c. 1560), the 
most prolific of the many composers of his 
name. 
He was director of the music in the cathedral 
of Imola in 1582, entered the Franciscan order 
in 1590 (S. Maria in Carpi), was in Venice 
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at the church of the Frari in 1595 as master 
of the music, was successively in similar posts 
at Montagnana, Osimo, Forli, and again at the 
Frari. In 1607 he went to Padua, and finally 
returned in 1611 to Imola, where the last trace 
of him is found in 1613. A memoir by Adamo 
Brigidi appeared in 1865. 

What appears to be his first work, the Ist book of ‘canzonette a 
4,’ was published by Gardano of Venice in 1584, and was often 
reprinted ; the 2nd book appeared in 1593. Books of madrigals 
appeared in 1589 and 1595, but after that date there seem to be no 
new secular works; his Ist book of masses, for 5 v., was printed at 
Venice in 1586, his Ist for 8 v. in 1595, his 1st for 4 v., 1599, a book 
of masses for 4-8 v. in 1608, and all these went through more than 
one edition. Psalms for 8 v. (1596), for 5 v. (1598), and for 6 v. (1604), 
cantiones sacrae for 4-12 v. (1600), and various collections of 
“Compieta, falsi bordoni, litanie, e motetti’ appeared in 1605 (a 8) 
and 1607 (3 books, for 4,5 and6v.). Aset of ‘concerti ecclesiastici’ 
for 2 and 3 v. with organ, appeared in 1613 and 1621, and among 
them is a canzona for two cornetti or violins and trombone 
It is not impossible that it was this Giulio Belli 
who, as Giulio Cesare Belli, held a position as 
jutenist at the court of Mantua about 1587 
(Gn 22N. M. 

BELLINCIONI, Gemma, (b. Como, Aug. 19, 
1866 '), one of the most popular Italian singers 
of her day. 

She was taught by her father, and afterwards, 
in 1880, by Corsi. In 1881 she made her début 
at the Fiorentini Theatre, Naples, in Pedrotti’s 
‘Tutti in maschera.’ During her career 
Madame Bellincioni sang at all the chief opera- 
houses in Italy, and toured in Germany, 
Austria, Portugal, France and Russia. She 
sang at Covent Garden in 1895, and visited 
South America in 1899. At the Costanzi 
Theatre, Rome, on May 18, 1890, she played 
Santuzza in the original production of * Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’ this being the event of her 
life. She also created the chief soprano parts 
in ‘ Fedora,’ ‘ A Santa Lucia,’ ‘ Lorenza,’ ‘ La 
Cabrera,’ and, in Italy, Massenet’s ‘ Sapho.’ 
At Covent Garden she did not make the success 
that had been expected. Her power as an 
actress was freely acknowledged, but to English 
ears her voice—a dramatic mezzo-soprano of 
wide range—lacked charm. As Carmen she 
suffered in following Madame Calvé in that 
singer’s finest part. She married the tenor 
Roberto Stagno, with whom she sang many 
times in ‘ Cavalleria.’ S. H. P. 

BELLINI, Vincenzo (6. Catania, Sicily, 
Nov. 1, 1801; d. Puteaux, near Paris, Sept. 24, 
1835), a famous operatic composer, son of an 
organist. 

A Sicilian nobleman, struck by the child’s 
talent, persuaded old Bellini to allow him to 
send his son to Naples, where he offered to pay 
the child’s expenses at the famous Conserva- 
torio, directed at that time by Zingarelli. Here 
Donizetti had preceded him by only a few years. 
Another of Bellini’s fellow-pupils was Merca- 
dante. JBellini’s first work for the stage was 
produced while he was still at the academy. 
His ‘ Adelson e Salvina’ (1825) had the good 
fortune to be played in presence of the cele- 
brated Barbaja, manager at that time of La 


1 According to another authority, 6. Monza, Piedmont, 1864. 
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Scala at Milan, of the San Carlo at Naples, and 
of numerous minor opera-houses. The great 
impresario gave the promising student a com- 
mission to write an opera for Naples; and in 
1826 Bellini’s ‘ Bianca e Fernando’ was brought 
out at the San Carlo. ‘ Bianca e Fernando’ 
pleased the Neapolitan public, while its general 
merit encouraged Barbaja to entrust the young 
musician with the composition of another work, 
which this time was to be brought out at La 
Scala. The florid music of Rossini was at that 
time alone in fashion ; and, by way of novelty, 
Bellini composed for Rubini the simple ex- 
pressive melodies which the illustrious tenor 
sang with so much effect when ‘I pirata’ was 
at length produced in 1827. Owing in a great 
measure to Rubini’s admirable delivery of the 
tenor airs, ‘Il pirata’ obtained a success not 
merely of esteem but of enthusiasm. It was 
represented soon afterwards in Paris, and in 
due time was heard in all the capitals of Europe 
where Italian opera was at that time cultivated. 
Bellini’s next work was ‘ La straniera,’ first 
performed at Milan in 1829 with an admirable 
cast, including in the chief parts Madame Tosi, 
Donzelli and Tamburini. ‘La straniera’ was 
less successful than its predecessor, and it 
scarcely can be said to have met with general 
favour in Europe. Like ‘I pirata’ it was 
produced in London, where, however, it made 
but little impression. ‘ Zaira’ (Parma, 1829) 
may be said to have failed. This at least is the 
only work of Bellini since the production of ‘ I 
pirata’ which was never performed out of 
Italy. ‘I Capuletti ed i Montecchi,’ composed 
for Venice and represented for the first time at 
La Fenice in 1830, was brilliantly successful 
throughout Italy ; though in London and Paris 
the new musical version of Romeo and Juliet 
seems to have owed such favour as it received 
to Madame Pasta’s performance in the char- 
acter of Romeo. This part, it may be noted, 
was the one selected by Wagner’s niece, Mlle. 
Johanna Wagner, for her début in London 
when, immediately after the so-called ‘ Jenny 
Lind mania,’ that artist, so much admired in 
Germany, appeared without success at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

In 1831 Bellini, now 29 years of age, com- 
posed for La Scala the work generally regarded 
as his masterpiece. P.omani had prepared for 
him, on the basis of a vaudeville and ballet by 
Scribe, the ‘ book’ of ‘ La sonnambula’; and 
the subject, so perfectly suited to Bellini’s 
idyllic and elegiac genius, found at his hands 
the most felicitous musical treatment. ‘ La 
sonnambula,’ originally represented at La 
Scala in 1831, and, warmly received wherever 
it was performed, hit the public taste nowhere 
so much as in England. Thanks to Malibran, 
who appeared in an English version of the work, 
‘La sonnambula’ soon became as popular in 
our own as in its native Italian language. The 
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part of Amina, the heroine of ‘ La sonnam- 
bula,’ was for many years a favourite one with 
débutantes ; and it was in this character that 
both Patti and Albani made their first appear- 
ance before an English public. Less than a 
year after the production of ‘ La sonnambula’ 
Bellini brought out ‘ Norma,’ Dec. 26, 1831, 
which, very different in character from its im- 
mediate predecessor, is equally in its way a 
work of genius. The first and most celebrated 
representative of the Druid priestess was Pasta. 
It afterwards became one of Giulia Grisi’s 
greatest parts, and a later generation had an 
admirable Norma in Tietjens. Mme. Lilli 
Lehmann may be mentioned among the few 
singersof more recent times who have attempted 
it with success. JBellini’s most important 
serious opera is founded on a French play. 
Romani’s libretto of ‘Norma’ was based on 
Soumet’s tragedy of the same name, produced 
at the Théatre Frangais about a year before 
the opera of ‘ Norma’ was brought out at the 
Scala Theatre of Milan. The successful opera 
has killed the drama from which its subject 
was derived. 

‘Norma’ was succeeded by an opera per- 
formed only in private, called ‘ I] ft ed il sara,’ 
and this by ‘ Beatrice di Tenda,’ which did but 
little to keep up the composer’s reputation. 
Represented for the first time at Venice in 
1833, it was performed three years afterwards, 
without much success, in London. In 1833 
Bellini lived for some time in London (see Lady 
Morgan’s Memoirs, Aug. 15, 1833, etc.). Later 
in the same year he went to Paris, where, by 
the advice of Rossini, he was engaged to write 
an opera for the Théatre Italien. Rossini is 
said to have recommended him to devote 
special attention to his orchestration, and 
generally to cultivate dramatic effect. The 
result was ‘I Puritani’ (1835). Bellini was not 
well served by his librettist. On the other 
hand, the score is full of the most engaging 
melodies of the true Bellinian type. The chief 
part in the opera, in a musical if not in a drama- 
tic sense, belongs to the tenor. Few tenors 
since the time of Rubini, for whom it was 
written, have had voices sufficiently high to be 
able to sing it from beginning to end in the 
original keys. Both Mario and Giuglini were 
frequently heard in the character of Arturo. 
The company for which ‘I Puritani’ was 
written comprised as leading vocalists, Grisi, 
Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache; and the 
distribution of characters when this work was 
first performed was the same, for a few years at 
least, in London asin Paris. ‘I Puritani’ was 
produced in London for the benefit of Madame 
Grisi in 1835; and the ‘ Puritani season’ was 
remembered for years afterwards, and was 
cited by experienced habitués, as one of the 
most brilliant ever known. ‘I Puritani’ was 
Bellini’s last opera. Soon after its production 
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he went on a visit to an English friend, Lewis, | 


at Puteaux, at whose house he was attacked 
with an illness from which he never recovered. 
(See FLoRIMoO.) 

Directly after Bellini’s death, and on the very 
eve of his funeral, the Théatre Italien opened 
for the season with ‘I Puritani,’ and not many 
hours after its conclusion the artists who had 
taken part in it were repeating Bellini’s last 
melodies, not to the words of the Italian libretto, 
but to those of the Latin service for the dead. 
The general direction of the ceremony had been 
undertaken by Rossini, Cherubini, Paér and 
Carafa ; the musical department being specially 
entrusted to Habeneck, the distinguished con- 
ductor of the French Opéra. In the Requiem 
service a deep impression was produced by a 
‘Lacrymosa’ for four voices arranged by 
Panseron, and reprinted in the Revista musicale, 
vol. ix. p. 72, of which the beautiful tenor 
melody in the third act of ‘I Puritani’ formed 
the fitting theme. The movement was sung 
without accompaniment by Rubini, Ivanoff, 
Tamburini and Lablache. The Mass was cele- 
brated in the Church of the Invalides, and 
Bellini was buried in the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise. In 1876 his remains were exhumed and 
reinterred at Catania. In 1901 the centenary 
of Bellini’s birth was celebrated at Catania.* 

H. 8. E. 

There was a time when the fame of Bellini 
suffered almost complete eclipse chiefly on 
account of the new criterion that came to be 
applied to musical drama. ‘Time, however, has 
done justice to the unquestionable merits of a 
composer whose genius was all for lyrical ex- 
pression. Bellini should never be measured by 
the standard of the pioneer. Perfectly alive to 
the intolerable abuses which prevailed in the 
opera theatre of his time he tried to remedy the 
situation as his librettist, Romani, once wrote, 
“by dint of courage, perseverance, love.’ This 
mild attitude was part and parcel of his tem- 
perament and of a piece with his general atti- 
tude towards music which was never that of the 
reformer, and aimed solely at clarity, elegance 
and beauty of form and expression. His ideal 
was that of Mozart and Haydn, whose quartets 
he studied well and to some purpose. Doubt- 
less there are in his operas weak moments which 
justify, to some extent, adverse criticism, 
especially as regards the lack of dramatic force. 
But in ‘ Il pirata’ as well as in ‘Sonnambula,’ 
in ‘I Puritani’ no less than in ‘ Norma,’ there 
are many pages of great lyric charm and 
beauty. Beeb, 

Bipt.—Among a number of biographies of Bellini that by A. 
Povuain, Bellini, sa vie et ses euvres (1868) is important. Others are 
by F. Cicconerri (1859), PERcoLLA (1876), AMORE (2 vols.) (1892- 
1894) and FLtorimo, sMlemorie e lettere (1885); P. LASSERRE, L’ Esprit de 
la musique francaise de Rameau a Vinvasion wagnérienne (1917). 
An important essay in modern criticism is La Musica di Vincenzo 


Bellini by Pizzerrt (1916). For English readers there is Vincenzo 
Bellini by William A. C. Luoyp. 


1 See Ifus. 7... 1901. pp. 604 and 729. 
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BELLINZANI, Paoto BENEDETTO (0. Fer- 
rara, 17th cent.). Fétis states that he was 
maestro di cappella at the college of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, Udine, in 1717. From title-pages of 
his works it appears that he held similar posi- 
tions at Pesaro in 1726 and Urbino in 1733, 
and he became a member of the Accademia dei 
Filarmonici at Bologna in 1727. He wrote 
masses and other church music; also duetti 
da camera, madrigals a 2-5 v. and sonatas for 
flute and bass (1720) (Q.-L. ; Riemann). 
BELLMAN, Cart MicuHaest (0. Feb. 4, 1740 ; 
d. Stockholm, Feb. 11, 1795), a very remarkable 
and original lyrical genius. 
It is true that he was more of a poet than 
a musician, for he himself wrote most of 
his wonderful Fredmans Epistlar and Sanger 
(among which the splendid humorous pictures 
from the life of the people in Stockholm are 
especially noticeable) ; but he set them chiefly 
to popular French melodies, which were at that 
time greatly in vogue. His original melodies 
are inferior to those he borrowed from foreign 
sources. A. H. W. 
BELLOC, Trresa Giorer (b. 8. Benigno, 
Cavanese, Aug. 13, 1784; d. May 13, 1855), an 


opera singer, of French parentage, who made 


her first appearance in 1804 at the theatre of 
La Scala at Milan. 

One of her first réles was Paisiello’s ‘ Nina,’ 
in which she was so successful as to obtain an 
engagement at the same theatre for the follow- 
ing year. She sang next at Paris in the same 
opera, in Martini’s ‘Cosa rara,’ and other 
pieces. At Venice in 1812 Rossini wrote for 
her, Raffanelli and F. Galli, ‘ L’ inganno felice,’ 
and at Milan, in 1817, ‘ La gazza ladra.’ In 
the latter year she appeared for the first time 
in London, under the name of Bellocchi, and 
succeeded Mme. Fodor. She surprised the 
public, towards the close of her engagement, by 
a capital performance of ‘ Tancredi,’ for which 
nothing could be less fitted than her figure ; but 
the music suited her voice, and her singing of 
it was really good. In 1821 she returned to 
Milan. In 1328 she quitted the stage. A 
memoir by C. Boggio was published in Milan 
in 1895. J. M. 

BELLONI, Giosrrro (b. Lodi, late 16th 
cent.), church composer, wrote masses a 5 v., 
op. 1 (1603; 2nd ed. 1611); psalms and 
vespers a 5 v., op. 2 (1604) ; psalms and various 
ad v., op. 4 (1605); masses and motets a 6 v., 
op. 5 (1606); 1 motet a 8 v. in a collective 
volume and 4 motets in MS. (Augsburg). 

B. v. d. 8. 

BELLOWS, the apparatus by which the air 
is collected, compressed, and propelled through 
the several wind trunks or channels of an organ 
for ultimate redistribution among the pipes. 
For a description of methods see ORGAN. 

BELLY (1) (Fr. table), the upper or an- 
terior part of the resonant box in stringed 
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instruments. Recently the word ‘table’ has 
been adopted by English makers in conformity 
with the French usage. 

It is made out of a block of pine, cut straight 
across the grain, and forms a plate consisting of 
many ribbons of hard fibre parallel to each 
other, by their united hardness capable of afford- 
ing considerable resistance to the tension of the 
strings, the interstices being filled up with cellu- 
lar matter of softer texture. The flat bellies of 
the lute, mandolin, cittern and guitar require 
no special notice. The hollowed belly of the viol 
and violin should be of nearly uniform grain, 
and quite free from shakes or knots. A moder- 
ately wide grain, say of sixteen spaces from fibre 
to fibre, to the inch, or thereabouts, is to be 
preferred ; but instruments having closer or 
wider grain are often found to have a fine tone. 
The wood should be well seasoned—i.e. have 
been kept in a dry place, cut into suitabie 
blocks, for twenty or thirty years; but it is 
fatal to tone to use, as some recent makers have 
done, very old wood which has lostits elasticity. 
The blocks are usually so cut that the hard 
ribbons of the belly are vertical to the flat 
section of the instrument. Occasionally the old 
makers sawed their blocks in such a way as 
to leave the ribbons obliquely inclined to the 
plane of the belly, and instruments made from 
such blocks have been found to possess an 
exceptional evenness, facility and _ brilliancy 
of sound: the fact being that in proportion as 
the grain is inclined from the vertical standard 
greater breadth is left in the hard vibrating 
ribbons, and the volume of tone is proportion- 
ately increased. The latest instance of this 
practice known to the writer is an English 
tenor dated 1807. 

The belly is left thickest in the middle under 
the bridge, and is thinned out to the edges of 
the instrument. If the thickness in the centre 
be too little the tone will be dull ; and modern 
copyists often leave it too thin in order to 
simulate the tone of an old instrument. [If it 
be too thin towards the edges the tone will be 
weak. Repairers sometimes tell the owner of 
an instrument that ‘ the thicknesses want alter- 
ing’; and it may be that some restoration by 
way of replacing wood which has been lost, 
whether by the pressure of the sound-post, or 
by previous tampering, may be advisable. But 
owners of instruments made by makers of 
decent reputation cannot be too strongly 
cautioned against sanctioning any thinning of 
the belly on any pretence whatever. 

Among the fixed as distinguished from the 
movable parts of the instrument (the bridge 
and sound-post), the belly is the only one acting 
in the production of tone; the blocks serving 
only to give strength and resonance to the 
resonant box, the bass-bar distributing the 
vibrations, and the back and sides chiefly acting 
as reverberators. That parallelogram of the 
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belly which lies between the upper curve of the 
sound-holes on each side and the blocks at the 
top and bottom produces most of the tone. An 
instrument in which the width of this parallelo- 
gram is unusually small should be avoided as 
likely to have a weak tone. In the case of 
some high-class makers this apparent fault 
seems to have no bad result, having probably 
been compensated for in some other way ; and 
if the instrument is otherwise a good one, the 
expedient, adopted by some repairers, of insert- 
ing additional strips of wood in the middle of 
the belly and back, should not be resorted to. 
For ather aspects of the subject, see BRIDGE, 
SOUND-HOLES, SOUND-PosT and VIOLIN FAMILY. 
Compare also Back. BR. J.B 
BELLY (2), SOUND-BOARD of pianoforte. 
(Fr. table @harmonie; Ger. Resonanzboden, 
Resonanztafel ; Ital. tavola armonica). The 
broad flat of wood, of deal or spruce fir, Abies 
excelsa —in America, Abies alba — extended 
under the strings of a pianoforte, and connected 
with them by a bridge of hard wood over which 
they are stretched, is technically called the belly, 
but is also called the sound- or sounding-board. 
The strings when set in vibration, owing to 
their small surface in contact with the air, would 
be scarcely audible, were it not for the belly, 
an auxiliary vibrating body of large surface, to 
reinforce them. Thus the tone of a pianoforte 
essentially depends upon the movement and 
variable pressure of the strings at the point of 
contact with the bridge, by which their vibra- 
tions are conveyed to the belly to be intensified 
by the vibrations of the fibres of this elastic 
support. There is no sonorous body for which 
we may calculate movement under varied con- 
ditions, and then verify the calculation by trial, 
to compare with a stretched string. The pro- 
blem is far more complicated of a resonant sur- 
face, as the belly, and appears to have offered 
less attraction to research. We are mainly in- 
debted to CHLADNI (q.v.) for what we know of 
the forms of vibration of resounding substances. 
His determination of the nodal lines by means 
of fine sand placed upon vibrating surfaces has 
been of great importance to theory, and has 
been the foundation upon which the law of the 
practice of ribbing the belly diagonally to the 
direction of the grain with slender bars of pine 
has been finally established by ScHAFHAEUTL 
(q.v.), who has proved that this contrivance 
creates nodal lines of rest, and prevents the 
transversal vibration of the belly as a whole 
which would be inimical to the production of 
tone. But up to this time, in the construction 
of bellies, experiment alone has effected what 
has been achieved. The difference in the value 
of a sound-board depends very much upon varia- 
tions in the proportions, direction of the grain 
and barring, chosen by different makers to 
reinforce the initial strain of the vibrating wires 
coercing the response of the wood. The proper 
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vibration of a sound-board counts but little in 
the analysis of tone; it is responsive, not 
creative. (See PIANOFORTE.) AST isH: 
BELSHAZZAR, oratorio by Handel ; words 
by Jennens, much reduced by Handel.  Pro- 
duced King’s Theatre, Mar. 27, 1745, announced 
as ‘ Belteshazzar’; revived by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, Mar. 19, 1847. (See Mac- 
farren’s preface to Novello’s octavo edition.) 
Dates on autograph (B.M. Roy. Lib.)—at beginning, 


Aug. 23, 1744; at end of Ist part, Scored Sept. 5, 
ditto ; end of 2nd part, Sept. 10, ditto. G. 


BEMBERG, Herman (6. Buenos Ayres, Mar. 
29, 1861). He was of French parentage and 
was educated at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Théodore Dubois and Jules Massenet. His 
principal works are : 


‘La Mort defJeanne d’Arc,’ a short cantata for soprano solo, 
ehorus, and orchestra (1886) ; ‘Le Baiser de Suzon,’ a comic opera 
in one act which was produced at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, in 
1888, and ‘ Elaine,’ an opera in 4 acts and 6 tableaux, which was 
produced at Covent Garden in 1892 and in New York in 1894. 


He has also written numerous songs, of which 
the most popular are ‘ Nymphes et Silvains,’ 
‘Aime-moi’ and ‘Chant hindou.’ ‘La Bal- 
lade du désespéré,’ a poem for recitation with 
musical accompaniment, has also won consider- 
able favour. Bemberg’s style was formed in 
the school of Gounod and Massenet, and his 
melodies often recall those of the composers 
whose methods he has absorbed. At the same 
time, his music has unfailing elegance and refine- 
ment of style, and the orchestration of ‘ Elaine’ 
showed much accomplishment. The latter 
work owed a good deal of the success which it 
won in London to a remarkably strong cast, 
which included Mme. Melba, Mme. Deschamps, 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke and Plancon. 
R. A. S. 

BEMETZRIEDER, Anton (b. Alsace,! 
1743 or 17482; d. London, 1817 *), writer on 
music. He came to Paris in 1771 with a re- 
commendation to Diderot, whose patronage 
was of great service to him, and who engaged 
him as teacher of music to his daughter. For 
this pupil he published his Lecons de clavecin 
et principes @harmonie (Paris, 1771), of which 
Diderot undertook the wording and wrote a 
preface. It was often republished, also in 
English (Music made Hasy, 1778) and in 
Spanish. A full list of Bemetzrieder’s works 
is given in Q.-L.: they consist of didactic 
essays on music, theory, harmony, and even 
philosophy. He stayed in Paris until 1781, in 
which year he went to London (1782, Fétis), 
where he was still living in 1810. According 
to Mendel (Musikalisches Konversations-Lexi- 
kon) he died there absolutely forgotten. In 
the contest between the Gluckists and Piccin- 
nists he wrote on the side of toleration (Le 
Tolérantisme musical, Paris, 1779). 


BispL.—MaRTIN VAGELEIS, Quellen und Bausteine zu einer Ge- 
schichte der Musik und des Theaters im Elsass, pp. 500-1800 (Strass- 


burg, 1911). ECVir len Luemitre 


1 Fétis. 2 Guérard. 3 Date given by Mendel. 
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BEMOL, the French term for FLAt. 
ACCIDENTALS. ) 

BENDA, Jan Jizi (1709-86), a weaver, and 
wandering performer on several instruments, 
belonged to the village of Staré-Benatky in 
Bohemia, and was the head of a celebrated 
family of artists. His four sons, FRANTISEK, 
JAN, JIRI and JoseEF, all devoted themselves 
to music. 

(1) FrantTISeK (6. Staré-Benatky, Nov. 25, 
1709 ; d. Potsdam, Mar. 7, 1786) was remark- 
able as the founder of a special violin school. 

He was a chorister at Prague in 1718, and 
then became a good violinist and established 
himself in Dresden; here Quantz heard him, 
and he obtained a place in the service of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia in 1732 ; on the death 
of J. G. Graun in 1771 he became Konzert- 
meister to his former patron, now Frederick the 
Great, whose flute concertos he thereafter accom- 
panied. In his manner of playing he especially 
affected the cantabile. His published works 
include trios, concertos, solos for the violin 
(Paris), ‘Etudes de violon, ou caprices,’ 2 books 
(posthumous), and ‘ Exercices progr. pour le 
violon,’ 1 book (Leipzig, Kiihnel (Q.-L.). 
Frantisek Benda’s second daughter, Maria 
Caroline, married Kapellmeister Wolf, and his 
fourth, Juliane, Kapellmeister Reichardt. 

Hiseldest son, (2) FRrEpRIcH WILHELM HEIN- 
RICH (b. Potsdam, July 15, 1745 ; d. there, July 
19, 1814), was esteemed an excellent player on 
the violin and clavier ; he was second violin in 
the court band of Berlin from 1782. 

A second son, (3) CARL HERMANN HEINRICH 
(6. May 1748), approached nearest to his father 
in the style of his violin-playing. He was teacher 
of music to Wilhelm III., and left a sonata for 
violin, and six adagios for pianoforte, with 
remarks on the mode of executing an adagio. 

(4) Jan (b. 1713; d. 1752), the second son of 
Jan Jiri, and the least eminent of the brothers, 
a pupil of his brother Frantisek, was in the 
royal band from 1740, and died as Kammer- 
musikus in Berlin. 

(5) Jrik1 ANTONIN (5. June 30, 1722; d. Nov. 
6, 1795), was the most distinguished of the four, 
renowned as an able clavier-player and oboist. 
In 1740 he went to Berlin for instruction from 
his brother Frantisek ; he was in the royal 
band as second violin from 1742; in 1748 he 
was appointed Kapellmeister to the Duke of 
Gotha, who sent him to study dramatic music 
in Italy ; on his return he wrote his first duo- 
drama, ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’ (Gotha, 1774), a 
work which excited much attention for its 
novelty and ability, and entitled him to be 
called the inventor of the melodrama, since 
Rousseau’s ‘ Pygmalion’ was not produced in 
Paris till 1775. Full and compressed scores of 
the work, with German and French words, 
quickly appeared, and a second melodrama, 
‘Medea,’ had an equal success with the first. 
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He retired in 1778 from the special post of 
Kapellmeister, to which he had been promoted 
on his return from Italy, and took up his abode 
at Hamburg ; he visited Paris and Vienna for 
the performance of his works, and at length 
settled in the hamlet of Késtritz in Thuringia, 
where he died. Besides the compositions 
already mentioned, he wrote— 

Masses, church cantatas, many instrumental works (concertos, 
symphonies, sonatas for violin and harpsichord, etc.), thirteen 
pieces for the stage, among them the operettas ‘Der Dorfjahr- 
markt’ (1776), ‘Der Holzhauer’ (1777), ‘Romeo und Julie’ (1778), 


‘Lucas und Barbchen,’ * Philon und Theone’ (1779), and ‘ Pygma- 
lion,’ @ monodrama, 


His son, (6) Frraprich Lupwia (6. Gotha, 
1746; d. Koénigsberg, Mar. 27, 1792), lived in 
Hamburg 1780-82, where he married a singer 
named Felicita Agnesia Rietz, with whom he 
visited Berlin and Vienna, but from whom he 
very shortly separated. He was appointed 
director of the concerts at K6nigsberg in 1789. 

He wrote an oratorio, 5 church cantatas, and 
an opera, ‘ Der Barbier von Sevilla ’ (1779), 2 
other comic operas, 3 violin concertos, and a 
sonata for violin. 

(7) Joser (6b. Mar. 7, 1724; d. Berlin, 1804) 
the last of the four, a clever violin-player, held 
the post of Konzertmeister to Friedrich Wilhelm 
II. at Berlin. 

His son Ernst Frriepricu (b. Berlin, 1747 ; 
d. there, 1785) was one of the founders of the 
Berlin amateur concerts. 

(8) ANNA FrRANTISKA BENpDOVA, the only 
sister of the above four brothers (b. 1726; 
d. Gotha, 1780) was one of the best singers of 
her time. She married a musician of Gotha 
named Hattasch. 

The Bendas are a striking example among 
many families of Bohemian artists absorbed by 
Germany in the 18th century. Jiri Antonin 
by his melodrama has founded a tradition for 
modern Czech composers and has obtained a 
lasting position in musical history. 

C.F. P.; corr. and addns. from Riemann, 
Q.-L., Karel Hulka, ete. 
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BENDELER, (1) JoHANN Purttirp (b. Rieth- 
nordhausen, near Erfurt, c. 1660; d. 1708), was 
cantor at Quedlinburg about 1697. 

Riemann gives the names of two theoretical 
works, Melopoeia practica (1686) and Aerarium 
melopoeticum (1688), not mentioned by Eitner, 
who gives the titles of Organopoeia (about 1690, 
reprinted in 1739), and Directoritum musicum 
(1706). A MS. treatise, Collegium musicum de 
compositione, is cited by Mattheson in his 
Ehrenpforte. 

His son, (2) SALOMON, see BENDLER. 

BENDER, Paut (b. Driedorf, Westerwald, 
July 28, 1875), distinguished German bass 
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singer. Having for several years enjoyed a 
great reputation at Munich, Bender came to 
England in 1914, playing Amfortas at Covent 
Garden in the first stage performances of 
‘ Parsifal’ in this country. Though the part 
was rather high for his voice—a basso cantante 
of fine quality and volume—he made a pro- 
found impression. He was also heard as 
Wotan and Hans Sachs. When the German 
singers were welcomed back to England in 1924 
Bender formed one of the company at Covent 
Garden, and followed Richard Mayr as the 
Baron in the ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’ under Bruno 
Walter. He is now one of the leading artists 
at the Metropolitan in New York, and when 
‘ Parsifal’ is done he plays Gurnemanz in 
preference to Amfortas. a 

BENDIX, Victor EManvEt (6. Copenhagen, 
May 17, 1851), a pupil of Gade and Winding. 
He founded and conducted a choral society 
(1872-76), and was conductor of philharmonic 
concerts and the Danish Choral Union. He 
went to Germany in 1882 on a travelling 
scholarship, and from 1892-93 conducted the 
popular concerts (Volkskonzerte) in Berlin. 

He composed 4 symphonies, serenade for 
orchestra, comedy overture, pianoforte con- 
certo, the 33rd psalm with orchestra, piano- 
forte trio, op. 12, PF. sonata, dance im- 
provisations for PF’. duet, songs, etc. 

E. v. d. 8. 

BENDL, Karet (b. Prague, Apr. 16, 1838 ; 
d. there, Sept. 20, 1897), a composer of emin- 
ence, began to study music very early under, 
first, his grandfather ; next, Pietsch, the head 
of the local organ school, from which Bendl 
‘graduated’ in 1858. Already he had com- 
posed a number of small choral works, one of 
which, his ‘ Poletuje holubice,’ composed in 
1861, won an important prize. The work im- 
mediately passed into the repertory of the 
majority of Czech choral societies then spring- 
ing up in Bohemia, and Bendl became more or 
less famous. In 1864 he set out for Brussels, 
where for a short time he was second conductor 
of the opera ; but after a brief stay there, and 
in Amsterdam and Paris, he returned to Prague 
where, in 1865, he was appointed conductor of 
the famous choral society Hlahol, of which he 
was one of the founders, and organist of the 
Russian church. In 1879 he became conductor 
of the private band of Baron Dervies in Milan, 
Lugano and Nice. While still director of 
Hlahol he spent much time in composition. 
His first opera ‘Lejla’ (libretto by Eliska 
Krasnohorska), was produced Jan. 4, 1868. 
In opera he fluctuated between various styles. 
The influence of Meyerbeer is discernible in his 
earlier operas, ‘ Lejla,’ produced in Prague, 
Jan. 4, 1868, and ‘ Bretislav and Jitka,’ Sept. 
23, 1870. In both cases the libretti were by 
Eliska Krasnohorska. His third opera, ‘ Stary 
Zenich’ (The Old Wives), 1873, reflects the 


— 
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racy humour of Smetana’s ‘ Bartered Bride.’ 

These were followed by an operetta, ‘ Indicka 
Princezna ’ (The Indian Princess), 1877; ‘Ca- 
rovny Kvét’ (The Magic Flower), 1875, on a 
romantic German text by Ruffer, and ‘Gina’ 
—both remained unperformed ; ‘Cernohorci’ 
(The Montenegrins), 1881, one of the prize 
operas of the competition organised for the 
opening of the Provisional Theatre, attained 
considerable popularity ; ‘ Karel Skreta,’ 1883, 
- a humorous ‘ dialogue opera’; the tragic ‘ Dité 
Tabora’ (The Child of Tabor), 1892; and ‘ Mati 
Mila,’ 1895, which is impregnated with the 
Italian ‘ veristic ’ tendencies of the moment. 

In opera Bendl’s starting-point was Meyer- 
beer. In vocal music he began as a disciple of 
Mendelssohn, but soon tended to the national 
style of Smetana, in which he composed most 
of his best choral works: ‘ Zlata hodinka ’ (The 
Golden Hour), ‘Ciganské Melodie’ (Gipsy 
Melody), and the fine ballad for solo, chorus 
and orchestra, ‘Svanda Dudak’ (The Merry 
Piper), to Vrchlicky’s text. Among his numer- 
ous instrumental works the ‘Jugoslav Rhap- 
sody’ and ‘Festal March,’ and the overture op. 
115 have survived; while the Bohemian (Czech) 
Quartet have kept the string quartet in F, 
op. 119, in their repertory. All these are com- 
positions of national tendency. His church 
music includes a Mass in D minor, for male 
voices, another for mixed choir, two Aves, etc. 
Perhaps Bendl’s most lasting service to music 
was the help and encouragement he gave to 
the young Dvorak by lending him the scores 
which he could not afford to buy, and thus 
turning his attention to the classics of sym- 
phonic and chamber music. 

R. H. L., with addns. 

BENDLER, or BENDELER, Satomon 
(6. Quedlinburg, 1683; d. 1724), an extra- 
ordinary singer. 

His father, Jon. Puitipp BENDELER (q.v.), 
gave him his first instruction in music. Gifted 
with artistic feeling and a magnificent bass 
voice, young Bendler was soon a most remark- 
able singer. In 1712 he came to London, and 
sang the part of the King in ‘ Ambleto’ 
by Gasparini, and of Argante in Handel’s 
‘Rinaldo.’ However, he preferred an engage- 
ment at the opera in Hamburg, where he 
obtained a most brilliant success, as also at 
Leipzig and Brunswick. J. M. 

BENEDETTI, an Italian singer at the Opera 
in London, 1720. He is mentioned in a witty 
letter by Sir John Edgar in Steele’s journal, 
The Theatre, from Tues. Mar. 8 to Sat. Mar 12, 
1720, as an instance of the touchiness of some 
artists. 


“He set forth in the recitative tone, the nearest 
approach to ordinary speech, that he had never acted 
anything in any other opera below the character of a 
sovereign, and now he was to be appointed to be 
captain of a guard.’ 


He sang in Dublin, Oct.-Nov. 
VOL. 1 


1825. His 
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portrait was engraved by Vertue, and is men- 
tioned by Walpole, Catalogue of Engravers, p. 
221. There is a proof impression in the British 
Museum. It was painted by Beluzzi. Bene- 
detti is represented in a cloak, turned to the 
right, oval in a frame, 8vo. It is rare. 
J. M. 

BENEDICITE, or the ‘Song of the three 
Children,’ one of the canticles of the Anglican 
service ; and it is used alternatively with the 
Te Deum at morning prayer. (See SERVICE.) 

BENEDICT, Sir Juriuvs (6. Stuttgart, Nov. 
27, 1804; d. London, June 5, 1885) as com- 
poser, performer and teacher of music, held an 
exceptionally high position in England for 
upwards of 40 years. 

After studying with J. C. L. Abeille in early 
life, and subsequently under Hummel, at 
Weimar, he was, in his 17th year, presented by 
the latter to Weber, who received him into his 
house, and from the beginning of 1821 until the 
end of 1824 treated him, in Benedict’s own 
words, ‘not only as a pupil, but as a son.’ 
During Weber’s visit to Vienna for the produc- 
tion of *‘ Euryanthe,’ he introduced Benedict 
to Beethoven, on Oct. 5, 1823. At the age of 
19 Benedict was, on Weber’s recommendation, 
appointed conductor of the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre in Vienna, a post he held from 1823- 
1825. In the latter year he went to Italy, and 
obtained the appointment of chef d’orchestre 
at the San Carlo at Naples, where he pro- 
duced his first opera, ‘Giacinta ed Ernesto’ 
(1829)—a work which seems to have been 
too German for the Neapolitan taste. On 
the other hand, ‘I Portoghesi in Goa,’ which 
Benedict composed in 1830 for Stuttgart, may 
have been found too Italian for the Germans ; 
since, unsuccessful in the city for which it was 
specially written, it was warmly received by 
the operatic public of Naples. Benedict went 
in 1834 to Paris, at that time the headquarters 
of Rossini and Meyerbeer ; there he made the 
acquaintance of Malibran, who suggested his 
visiting London; and from 1835 until his 
death, England was his home. 

In 1836 Benedict was appointed to the 
musical direction of the Opera Buffa, started by 
John Mitchell at the Lyceum Theatre. Here 
he brought out with success a little work called 
‘Un anno ed un giorno,’ originally given in 
1836 at Naples. In 1838 he produced his first 
English opera, ‘ The Gypsy’s Warning.’ Bene- 
dict was engaged at Drury Lane Theatre as 
orchestral conductor throughout that period 
of Bunn’s management during which Balfe’s 
most successful operas were brought out. In 
1848 he conducted ‘ Elijah’ in Exeter Hall 
(Jenny Lind’s first appearance in oratorio), and 
in 1850 he accompanied Jenny Lind to the 
United States, and directed most of her concerts. 
On his return to England in 1852 he accepted 
an engagement as musical conductor at Her 
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Majesty’s Theatre, and afterwards at Drury 
Lane, whither Mapleson’s establishment was 
for a time transferred. In 1852 he was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Harmonic UNIoN 
(g.v.). When in 1860 Mapleson was about to 
produce (at Her Majesty’s Theatre) an Italian 
version of ‘ Oberon,’ he naturally turned to 
Benedict to supply the recitatives wanting in 
the ‘ Oberon’ composed for the English stage, 
but then considered necessary for the work in 
Italianised form. Benedict conducted every 
Norwich Festival from 1845-78 inclusive, the 
meeting properly due in 1851 being postponed 
till the following year and so allowing of 
his return from America. He conducted the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society from 1876— 
1880. With rare interruptions he accompanied 
for many years at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs. Benedict, who had previously been 
naturalised, received the honour of knighthood 
in 1871. On the occasion of his 70th birthday 
he was named Knight Commander of the orders 
of Franz Joseph (Austria), and of Frederic 
(Wirtemberg). Inthe same year his numerous 
English friends gave a testimonial 
‘in appreciation of his labours during forty years for 
the advancement of art, and as a token of their 
esteem.’ 
The presentation of a service of silver took 
place in the following summer, at Dudley House. 
Benedict was also decorated by the sovereigns 
of Prussia, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Portugal 
and Hanover. He died at 2 Manchester 
Square, and was buried in Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery. HH; $,7 3B. 
Though Benedict was a prolific composer in 
every form, practically none of his work is ever 
heard at the present day except the popular 
opera, ‘The Lily of Killarney’ (libretto by 
John Oxenford, 1862), which is still sometimes 
played by travelling opera companies. The 
following list summarises his major produc- 


tions in England : 
OPERAS 


(1838. ) 
(1843.) 


The Gipsy’s Warning. 
The Brides of Venice. 
The Crusaders. (1846.) 
The Lily of Killarney. (1862.) 
The Bride of Song. (1864.) 


ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS 
Undine. (Norwich, 1860. 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 
St. Cecilia. 
St. Peter. 
Graziella. 


) 

(Norwich, 1863.) 
(Norwich, 1866.) 

(Birmingham, 1870.) 

(Birmingham, 1882.) 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Two Symphonies. (Crystal Palace, 1873-74.) 
Two piano concertos, etc. 


BENEDICTUS (1), part of the Ordinary of 
the Latin Mass following immediately after the 
Sanctus. The words, ‘ Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini,’ are taken from St. Matt. xxi. 9. 
From its position in the Liturgy the Benedictus 
has afforded a text for musical treatment to 
composers of all schools from the era of plain- 
song to the present day. It was retained in the 
first English Liturgy (1549) and consequently 
was set by Merbecke (1550) to a melody adapted 
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from the Sarum plain-song. As it was omitted 
from the second Prayer Book (1552) it has had 
no liturgical position in the Anglican Church 
since, though it iscommonly sung at the present 
day in its traditional place in the Office of Holy 
Communion. 

(2) One of the three Gospel Canticles of the 
Christian Church; the song of Zacharias taken 
from St. Luke i. It is the canticle appointed, 
alternatively with the Jubilate, to follow the 
lessons in the Morning Service of the Anglican 
Church. It has occupied a similar position from 
ancient times, being part of Lauds in the Latin 
office. Two chants are given for it by Merbecke, 
viz. the 5th tone with Ist ending, and the 8th 
tone with lst ending. It is admirably adapted 
to more elaborate forms of composition, and 
was so treated by Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons and 
other composers of the period. (See SERVICE.) 

BENEDICTUS A SAN JOSEPHO, known 
in France as ‘Grand Carme,’ (6. Nijmwegen, 
c. 1642; d. Boxmeer Monastery, near Hertogen- 
bosch, after 1721), organist of Boxmeer 
Monastery. In 1666 he calls himself Frater 
ordinis FF. beatiss. Virg. Mariae de Monte 
Carmelo, and in a later print he is called Sub- 
prior. He wrote masses and other church 
music; ‘Encomia sacra musica decantanda 

.; Manuale chori’; ‘ Orpheus Elianus a 
Carmelo in orbem editus . . .2. A number of 
his works were at one time in the church of 
St. Walburga at Oudenaarde (Q.-L.). 

BENEDICTUS DUCIS, see Ducts, 

BENELLI, Antonio PreReerino (6. Forli, 
Sept. 5, 1771; d. Aug. 16, 1830), singer and 
composer. It is doubtful whether, as is said, 
he received instruction in counterpoint from 
Padre Martini, who died when Benelli was 
little more than 12, and was unable, for above 
two years before his death, to bestow much 
care upon his scholars. Benelli had, however, 
instruction from Padre Mattei, the successor 
of Martini. In 1790 he made his first appear- 
ance at the San Carlo, at Naples, as first tenor. 
Benelli accepted an engagement in London in 
1798, where he was received with favour. In 
1801 he repaired to Dresden, and remained 
until the year 1823, at which time, when 51, 
and after singing in public for thirty-two years, 
his voice failed, and he retired with a pension. 

Benelli had also made himself known as a 
clever composer, particularly in the church 
style (see Q.-L.). He was a successful con- 
tributor to the Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung 
of Leipzig. Upon his retirement he obtained 
from Spontini the post of professor of singing 
at the Berlin Opera, which he filled till 1829. 
He might have remained much longer had he 
not attacked Spontini with violence, in 1828, 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung apropos of his opera 
‘Olympia.’ Unfortunately he had previously 
Written a very favourable review of the same 
work: Spontini printed the two accounts side 
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by side. Benelli had nothing to reply; he 
soon received his congé and departed, first to 
Dresden, where he still had his pension, then 
to Bérnichen, in the Saxon Erzgebirge, where 
he died in poverty. Benelli’s real title to 
estimation is founded on his ‘ Gesangslehre ’ 
(1819), which appeared first in Italian as 
* Regole per il canto figurato ’ (1814), and on 
his ‘ Bemerkungen tiber die Stimme’ in the 
A.M.Z., Leipzig (1824). J. M. 
BENET, Jouy, English composer of the 
early 15th century who, with his contem- 


poraries, Lionel Power and Dunstaple, intro- | 


duced the Florentine Ars Nova into the church 
music. Wooldridge in Karly Engl. Harmony 


gives the Sanctus and Agnus from a Mass in | 


facsimile. Other pieces are in the Trient 
Codices, 87 and 92, and the pieces in these, 
signed Anglicus or de Anglia, are probably 
also by him, as well as some of the anonymous 
pieces in the Old Hall MS. Baved.s; 

BENEVOLI, Orazio (bd. Rome, 1602; 
d. June 17, 1672), a celebrated contrapuntist, 
reputed to be a natural son of Duke Albert of 
Lorraine. 

He studied under Vincenzo Ugolini,! and was 
maestro di cappella in the Church of S. Luigi de’ 
Francesi. After a brief tenure of this post he 
was called into the service of the Austrian 
court, and during his residence at Vienna, in 
the years 1643-45, he published several collec- 


tions of motets and offertories, but his best 


works were produced after his return to Rome. 
Here he resumed his former office in S. Luigi de’ 
Francesi, but held it only for a few weeks. On 
Feb. 23, 1646, he was transferred to 8S. Maria 
Maggiore, and on Nov. 7 of the same year he 
became maestro di cappella at the Vatican. 
This appointment he retained, in high repute 
both as a teacher and a composer, until his 
death. He was buried in the Church del Santo 
Spirito in Sassia. 

Benevoli’s chief merit as a composer was the 
skill with which he handled a large number of 
separate parts. Masses, psalms, motets and 
anthems of his for 12, 16, 24 and 48 voices, 
in 4, 5, 6, 8 and even 12 distinct choirs, 
are quoted by Baini, Santini, Burney, Fétis 
and others. Burney (Hist. ii. 474) specially 
praises a Mass a sei cori in his own possession ; 
and Fétis cites a Mass for 48 voices in 12 
choirs ? as a feat never excelled, and only twice 
equalled, viz. by J. B. Giansetti and G. Balla- 
bene. A festival Mass and a hymn in 56 parts 
(vocal and instrumental) are printed as vol. x. 
i. of the Denkméiler der Tonkunst in Osterreich, 

1 Martini, Burney, Bertini, Orloff, and others, speak of Benevoli 
as the pupil of Bernardino Nanini; but Liberati, doubtless writing 
with accurate knowledge, says in his Lettera ad Ottuv. Persapegi, 
pp. 58, 59, ‘the other renowned pupil and favourite of B. Nanini 
was Vincenzo Ugolini, a great master in the art of teaching .. . as 
many of his pupils have shown, especially Benevoli... who 
excelled his master and all others are in writing for four or 
even six choirs in four parts each . 

2 This Mass was sung at Rome, in S. Maria sopra Minerva, by 


159 professors, on Aug. 4, 1650; and the expense of the performance 
wus borne by a notary, Dominique Fonthia by name. 
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1903. Specimens of Benevoli’s works will also 
be found in the contrapuntal treatises of Padre 
Martini, Padre Paolucci and Fétis, who are of 
one mind in regarding him as an admirable 
model to study in writing for a large number of 
voices. But, excepting this particular kind 
of skill and ingenuity, Benevoli’s music has no 
real artistic value. His fugues are rarely 
developed, for after a few bars they break 
off, and though his harmony obviously 
imitates Palestrina’s, it falls far short of the 
same level of excellence in respect of simplicity 
and grandeur. Many of Benevoli’s works are 
extant, printed in the collections of Poggioli, 
Bianchi, Sileari, Florida, and in MSS. in 
the Vatican, the Lateran, Bologna, Dresden, 
Vienna, the State Library at Berlin, the R.C.M., 
the Casa Corsini alla Lungara, in Sir Frederick 
Ouseley’s library and in the British Museum. 
Some will be found also in the collections 
published by Teschner, Willner, Rochlitz and 
Prince de la Moskowa. See list in Q.-L. 

A. H. W. 

BENINCORI, Anereto Marta (b. Brescia, 
Mar. 28, 1779; d. Paris, Dec. 30, 1821), pupil 
of Ghiretti, Rolla and Cimarosa. 

His opera of ‘ Nitteti’ was produced in 
Italy, and well received also in Vienna about 
1800 At Vienna he formed the acquaintance 
of Haydn, with whose quartets he was so 
delighted as to abandon dramatic composition 
for the time and write nothing but quartets. 
In 1803 he went to Paris and wrote two operas, 
which were accepted but never performed, and 
it was with difficulty that this excellent 
musician obtained sufficient pupils to secure 
him a subsistence. In 1815, 1818, 1819, he 
brought out three operas without success. 
The end of his life was brightened by a hope 
he did not live to see realised. Isouard had 
died leaving his opera * Aladin ’ unfinished, and 


_this Benincori was commissioned to complete. 


A march for the first act, and the three last acts 
completed the work, which was enthusiastic- 
ally received on Feb. 6, 1822, just six weeks 
after Benincori’s death. He left much music 
in MS., but his best compositions are probably 
his quartets. MOC. 
BENINI, Sranora, an Italian prima donna, 
singing at Naples with her husband in 1784. 
They came to London in 1787, and sustained 
the first parts in comic opera. Benini had a 
voice of exquisite sweetness, and finished taste 
and. neatness, but too little power for a large 
theatre. Though generally confined to opera 
buffa, yet her appearance and style seemed 
much more adapted to the opera seria, for 
which she had sufficient feeling and expression, 
as she showed in her excellent performance 
as Jephtha’s Daughter. During an illness of 
Mara, she filled with great sweetness, and much 
more appropriate figure and manner, her part 
in Tarchi’s ‘ Virginia.’ She had not indeed 
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the gaiety of countenance nor the vivacity 
requisite for a prima buffa, and though a singer 
of considerable merit, had to give way when 
Storace appeared. J. M. 

BENNET, Joun, English madrigal com- 
poser, who can only be dated by the publication 
of his works, 1599-1614. The title-page to his 
‘Madrigalls to Foure Voyces’ (published 1599) 
speaks of them as ‘his first works,’ and the 
dedication lays stress on the composer’s youth 
in such phrases as ‘these firstfruits of my 
simple skill’ and ‘ beseeching you favourablie 
to accept them, as the indeauors of a yong 
wit.’ That dedication is 

‘To The Right Worshipful, Ralph Assheton Esq : 
one of her Majesties Justices of the Peace and 
Quorum : and of the Oier and Terminer in the County 
Palantine of Lancaster and Receiver of her highnesse 
Duchy revenues, in the said county : and the Countie 
Palantine of Chester.’ i 

A remark contained in it, ‘seeing it hath 
pleased God to make you, many waies a 
principall patron of my good,’ has induced the 
conjecture that Bennet was a man of Lanca- 
shire. The only other landmark in his career 
is his contribution of five hymn tunes to 
Barley’s Psalter (published between 1604 and 
1614) which were reprinted in Ravenscroft’s 
Psalter (1621). 

Ravenscroft praised Bennet in the following 
terms in the preface to his Briefe Discourse 
to which Bennet contributed six compositions : 

‘Maister John Bennet, a Gentleman admirable for all 
kindes of Composures, either in Art, or Ayre, Simple 
or Mixt, of what Nature soeuer. I can easily belieue 
he had somwhat more then Art, euen some Naturall 
instinct or Better Inspiration, by which, in all his 
workes, the very life of that Passion, which the Ditty 
sounded, is so truely exprest, as if he had measured 
it alone by his owne Soule, and inuented no other 
Harmony, then his owne sensible feeling in that 
Affection did affoord him.’ 

Only two of these six pieces are, strictly 
speaking, madrigalian, namely the very 
spirited ‘ Lure, falconers!’ and the delicate 
little elves’ dance: ‘ Round about in a fair 
ring-a.’ The other four are solos or duets with 
chorus. The last of these, ‘A borgen’s a 
borgen,’ is in West Country dialect, and belongs 
to a set of four, the first three of which are set 
to music by Ravenscroft. 

The best known of Bennet’s madrigals is 
his contribution to ‘ The Triumphes of Oriana.’ 
This is a brilliant and very effective piece of 
writing, but it differs from almost all the rest 
of the Oriana madrigals in that it is very 
largely homophonic in style. His set of 
madrigals contains seventeen numbers, the 
most popular of which has been ‘ Weep, O 
mine eyes.’ All these madrigals are designed 
on a small scale, but they show a high degree 
of finish in workmanship and a rare sense of 
beauty. ‘ Let go, why do you stay me ?” is 
also interesting from the point of view of form. 
‘Come, shepherds, follow me,’ and ‘ Thyrsis, 
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capacity to produce finished work on a small 
canvas. As a madrigalist Bennet cannot be 
compared with such giants as Wilbye, Weelkes, 
or Morley, for he falls far short of them in 
enterprise and originality, as well as in style, 
but his work will always command popularity 
on account of its simple and melodious char- 
acter. 
His works are as follows : 


1. ‘Madrigalls to Foure Voyces,’ 1599, (Eng. Madr. Sch. xxiii.) 

2. ‘ Allcreatures now are merry minded.’ No, 4of‘ The Triumphes 
of Oriana,’ 1601. (Hng. Madr. Sch. xxiii.) 

3. Six pieces among the ‘examples’ in Ravenscroft’s Briefe 
Discourse : 

‘The hunt is up.’ 

‘Lure, falconers lure!’ (Eng. Madr. Sch. xxiii.) 

‘Round about in a fair ring-a.’ (Eng. Madr. Sch. xxiii.) 
‘What seeks thou fool?’ 

‘ My mistress is as fair as fine.’ 
‘A borgen’s a borgen.’ 

4. ‘Eliza her name give honour.’ 
companiment. (B.M. Add.’ MSS. 17,786-91.) 

5. ‘Venus’ Birds.’ For five instruments, possibly a transcription 
of a madrigal. (B.M. Add. MSS. 17,786-91.) 

6. ‘The Almighty Trinity’ (pars 1); ‘O God of Gods’ (pars 2), 
Anthem for voices and instruments. (B.M. Add. MSS. 29,572-6; 
R.C.M. MSS. 1045-51; Ch. Ch. MSS. 56-60; Peterhouse MSS. 3, 
34, 39.) 

7. Five hymn tunes in Barley’s Psalter (circa 1604-14); three 
reprinted in Ravenscroft’s Psalter (1621). 

N.B.—A fugue in D, for organ, printed by A. W. Marchant in 
Transcriptions for the Organ (1895) is not by this composer, but by 
an 18th-century organist of the same name. E. H. F. 


BENNETT, Grorce Jonny, Mus.D. 
(b. Andover May 5, 1863), has been organist 
of Lincoln Cathedral since 1895. 

He was a chorister in Winchester College 
Choir from 1872-78. He then gained the 
Balfe Scholarship at the R.A.M., where he 
studied under G. A. Macfarren and other 
masters until 1884. Upon leaving the Academy 
he studied in Germany for three years, for a 
short time at the Berlin Hochschule under Kiel 
and Heinrich Barth (pianoforte), and after- 
wards for two years at Munich, his masters 


Alto solo with string ac- 


being Joseph Rheinberger for composition and — 


organ, and Hans Bussmeyer for pianoforte. 

He returned to London in 1887, and was 
elected a Fellow of the R.A.M., and appointed 
to a professorship of harmony and composition 
at that institution in the following year. From 
1890-95 he held several organ appointments, 
including that of St. John’s Church, Wilton 
Road, Pimlico. In 1895, on the retirement of 
J. M. W. Young (who had held the post for 45 
years), he was appointed organist of Lincoln 
Cathedral. In this capacity he ably conducted 
the Lincoln Musical Festivals of 1896, 1899 and 
1902. He is conductor of the Lincoln Musical 
Society (founded in 1896) and of the Lincoln 
Orchestral Society. 

Bennett’s compositions, which show refined 
musicianship and a gift of melody, include: 


Serenade for orchestra and ‘ Jugendtriiume’ overture (both played 
at the Crystal Palace in 1887); Festival Evening Service in A, with 
orchestral accompaniment (composed for the Dedication Service, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1890) ; Trio in E, for PF., vIn. and y’cl. (London, 
1893); Easter Hymn, for soli, chorus and orch. (composed for the 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1895); 
‘Cymbeline’ overture (Philharmonic Society, 1895) ; Suitein D min., 
for orch. (Lincoln Festival, 1902); a Festival Te Deum, for soli, 
chorus and orch. ; Mass in B flat min., for soli, chorus and orch. ; 
church music, songs, partsongs, PF. pieces, etc. , F. G. E. 


BENNETT, Josepnu (0. Berkeley, Gloucester- 
shire, Nov. 29, 1831; d. Purton, June 12, 1911), 


sleepest thou ?’ are good examples of Bennet’s | critic and littérateur. 
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After holding various musical positions, such 
as precentor at Weigh House Chapel and 
organist at Westminster Chapel, he adopted 
the profession of musical critic, and was a 
regular contributor to the Sunday Times, the 
Pall Mall Gazette and the Graphic. It was, 
however, as the musical critic of the Daily 
Telegraph that Bennett exercised his strongest 
influence. He was the author of the librettos 
of the ‘Good Shepherd’ (J. F. Barnett), the 
‘Rose of Sharon,’ the ‘Dream of Jubal,’ 
‘Story of Sayid’ and ‘ Bethlehem ’ (Mackenzie), 
the ‘Golden Legend’ (Sullivan), ‘ Ruth’ 
(Cowen), ‘The Garden of Olivet’ (Bottesini) 
and many others. JBennett furnished the 
analyses for the programme-books of the 
Philharmonic Society and the Monday and 
Saturday Popular Concerts from 1885 until the 
cessation of the original scheme in 1903. His 
account of the origin of the latter, A Story of 
Ten Hundred Concerts, 1859-87, was published 
apropos of the thousandth concert, Apr. 4, 1887. 
Bennett published Letters from Bayreuth (1877), 
originally contributed to the Daily Telegraph ; 
his articles on The Great Composers, sketched 
by themselves began in the Mus. T. Sept. 
1877, and were continued till Dec. 1891, while 
some of them were republished as Primers of 
Musical Biography (Novello). An important 
History of the Leeds Festival (with F. R. Spark) 
appeared in 1892. Bennett edited Concordia 
during its short existence (May 1875 to Apr. 
1876), and among his valuable contributions 
is a Comparison of the original and revised Scores 
of Elijah, which, after the death of Concordia, 
was completed in the Mus. 7. On his retire- 
ment from the Daily Telegraph he published 
Forty Years of Music (1908). 

G.; rev. with addns. 

BENNETT, (1) THomas (6. Fonthill, c. 1784; 
d. Mar. 21, 1848), a chorister of Salisbury 
Cathedral under Joseph Corfe, organist and 
master of the choristers there. 

He became organist of St. John’s Chapel, 
Chichester, and in 1803 organist at Chichester 
Cathedral. He published An Introduction to 
the Art of Singing, ‘ Sacred Melodies ’ (selected) 
and ‘ Cathedral Selections.’ 

(2) ALFRED Wixu1AM, Mus. B. Oxon. (5. 1805; 
d. Sept. 12, 1830), eldest son of the above, 
succeeded William Woodcock as organist of 
New College, Oxford, and organist to the 
University. He published a volume containing 
a service and some anthems of his composition, 
and in 1829, with William Marshall, a volume 
of chants. 

BENNETT, Writxi1amM STERNDALE (0. Shef- 
field, Apr. 13, 1816; d. London, Feb. 1, 1875), a 
distinguished composer who by his teaching, 
by his work as Principal of the R.A.M. and as 
Professor of Music in the University of Cam- 
bridge, exerted an important influence on the 
musical life of his time. 
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Bennett’s father and grandfather were 
musicians before him. The latter was a lay- 
clerk in the choir which served the principal 
college chapels of Cambridge. His third son, 
Robert, the father of Sterndale Bennett, had 
been a chorister of King’s College, then a pupil 
assistant to Dr. Clarke-Whitfeld (see CLARKE), 
organist of Trinity, and at the time of Stern- 
dale Bennett’s birth was settled as organist of 
Sheffield parish church, where he conducted 
Yorkshire musical societies and was a success- 
ful teacher of the piano. Robert, however, 
died (Nov. 3, 1819) before his musical son was 
4 years old, and the care of the child passed 
to the grandfather, John Bennett. Before he 
was 8 years old Sterndale Bennett had been 
entered as a chorister at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he remained two years, and, 
having been pronounced a‘ prodigy,’ he was sent 
before his tenth birthday to London to become 
a student at the R.A.M., an institution only 
just founded in Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square. At that time the Academy was a 
boarding-school, and Bennett was accepted as 
a boarder and given a free education. He took 
the violin as his principal subject under Spag- 
noletti and Oury, and the piano as his second 
under W. H. Holmes. His beautiful boy’s 
voice brought him to the notice of Attwood, who 
allowed him to sing in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and it is also recorded that he sang the part 
of Cherubino in a students’ performance 
of ‘Figaro’ at the Academy. Composition 
began officially under the direction of Dr. 
Crotch, who required him to write double 
chants, while privately Bennett was experi- 
menting with a string quartet modelled on 
Mozart. When Cipriani Potter succeeded 
Crotch in 1832 Bennett’s composition advanced 
more rapidly, and his first work under Potter’s 
tuition, a pianoforte concerto in D minor, was 
played at an Academy rehearsal and proved to 
be his introduction to a wider world. Bennett 
played this concerto at a concert in Cambridge 
(Nov. 28, 1832), and again in London at a 
concert of the Academy given in the Hanover 
Square rooms on Mar. 30, 1833. The date was 
a crucial one in Bennett’s career, for Mendels- 
sohn was present, insisted on meeting the lad 
after the performance and proposed that he 
should visit Germany. It was the beginning 
of a friendship which lasted till Mendelssohn’s 
death, but the proposed visit was not accom- 
plished until 1836 when Bennett was enabled 
to visit Disseldorf for the Lower Rhine 
Festival, at which ‘St. Paul’ was produced 
under Mendelssohn’s_ direction. Meantime 
Bennett spent three further years at the 
Academy composing chiefly instrumental 
music, symphonies (five were written before he 
left the Academy), piano concertos (E flat, C 
minor and F minor) and the overture ‘ Paris- 
ina.’ He held an appointment as organist of 
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St. Ann’s Chapel, Wandsworth, for a year 
(Apr. 1834-35). In 1835 Bennett was invited 
to play the concerto in E flat at a Philharmonic 
concert, a unique honour for a student of 19, 
and in 1836 the invitation was repeated and 
accepted for the concerto in C minor. The 
visit to the Lower Rhine Festival (May 22-24, 
1836) was made in company with J. W. 
Davison. It was the prelude to a more 
important visit to Germany in the autumn of 
the same year. On Oct. 29 Bennett arrived in 
Leipzig, where hé was promptly introduced by 
Mendelssohn to the Gewandhaus circle, dis- 
covered for himself a new friend in Robert 
Schumann, and remained until June 1837. 
The experience was invaluable to him. He 
could immerse himself in the musical life of the 
place. He revelled’ in Gewandhaus concerts, 
chamber music and more occasionally in the 
opera. Schumann’s public advocacy of Ben- 
nett in the columns of the Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Musik has been censured for its extravagance, 
and the censure finds justification in Schumann’s 
tendency to prophesy the artistic future of his 
friends. But the estimate of him in the 
famous New Year article of 1837 is true to facts 
appearing at the time. In his twenty-first 
year Bennett’s abilities both as pianist and com- 
poser were outstanding and were united in a 
singularly charming personality. On Jan. 19 
Bennett played his concerto in C minor at the 
Gewandhaus ‘ amidst the triumphant applause 
of the Leipzigers’ (Mendelssohn letter), and 
on Feb. 13 he conducted there his overture, 
‘The Naiads,’ one of the few orchestral works 
which has survived in occasional public per- 
formance to the present day. 

Neither Schumann nor Bennett could foresee 
the stultifying influence which a professional 
life in Victorian England must exert on the 
sensitive musical nature of the latter. On his 
return to London Bennett began teaching at 
the R.A.M., but again the winter was spent in 
a second visit to Leipzig where he wrote the 
overture, ‘The Woodnymphs,’ and on Jan. 
17, 1838, played at the Gewandhaus his new 
concerto in F minor, which included the 
‘ Barcarolle ’ transferred from an earlier work 
inthe same key. In the spring of 1839 Bennett 
settled down to the routine work imposed on 
every musician who has to make a living in 
London, teaching and editing the classics ; his 
public appearances with the Philharmonic and 
elsewhere were only occasional; composition 
had to be the occupation of a restricted leisure. 
At the beginning of 1842, however, he escaped 
for a third continental journey, going first to 
meet Spohr at Cassel and thence travelling by 
Leipzig to Berlin where he found Mendelssohn. 
But he could not be absent long. He was 
already engaged to be married ; it was essential 
that he should maintain his position and extend 
his resources at home. He married Mary Anne, 
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daughter of Captain James Wood, R.N., on 

Apr. 9, 1844. His connexion with the Phil- 

harmonic remained a close one until 1848, 

when, after having served as director since 1842, 

played regularly at its concerts and produced 

new compositions, a quarrel with Costa, the 

conductor, led to Bennett's temporary retire- 

ment from the affairs of the society. In 1849 

he founded the Bach Society (see Bacn GESELL- 

SCHAFT), precursor of all that movement which 

has brought the rediscovery of Bach’s choral 
works to the English people. Growing from 

tentative beginnings, this society achieved the 

first performance in England of the ‘St. 

Matthew Passion’ under Bennett’s direction 

on May 6, 1854. <A year before, the offer of the 

conductorship of the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipzig had sorely tempted him, but he was 
too deeply committed to duties in England to 

accept it. After Costa’s retirement from the 

Philharmonic and the season which Wagner 
conducted, Bennett was appointed, and con- 

ducted his first Philharmonic concert on Apr. 

14, 1856. He held the post for ten years and 
resigned it when he became Principal of the 

R.A.M. in 1866. His election to the professor- 

ship of music at Cambridge in the same year as 
the Philharmonic appointment (1856) set theseal 

on Bennett as one of the leaders of the academic ° 
world of music in England. His career hence- 

forward was marked by official appointments 
and compositions commissioned for occasions. 

Invited to conduct the Leeds Festival (1858), he 
wrote for it what long proved his most popular 
cantata, “The May Queen.’ An oratorio ‘ The 
Woman of Samaria,’ one number of which, the 
quartet ‘God is a Spirit,’ may still be called 
popular, was written for the Birmingham 
Festival (1867). In later years the affairs of 
the R.A.M. made large demands on his energies, 

and his wise guidance carried it safely through 
a very critical period. He was knighted in 
1871. 

Bennett’s more serious work as a composer 
is almost completely neglected now. Of the 
works for or with orchestra which belong to 
what may be called his Leipzig period only 
occasional revivals may be heard; his choral 
music maintains a precarious foothold in the 
repertories of provincial choral societies and 
church choirs. But his refined, at its best 
Mozart-like, writing for the piano has been 
obliterated by the rich romanticism of the 
19th century schools led by Chopin and Schu- 
mann. Bennett, as a writer for the piano, 
might be summed up as the composer who 
evaded the influence of Chopin. Too much 
stress has been laid on the influence of Mendels- 
sohn in his work. His failure to produce a 
lasting impression in his piano music was not 
the result of copying Mendelssohn so much as 
of his remaining untouched by the develop- 
ments of style and technique characteristic of 
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his time. This was partly due, as has been 
suggested, to the circumstances in which his 
later life was passed, partly to personal limita- 
tions. He withdrew into himself; his sensitive- 
ness became fastidiousness and a delicate 
genius contracted into a narrow talent. Apart 
from his composition, however, his educative 
work entitles him to a place of honour among 
the forerunners of modern English music. 
Throughout his life he stood for purity in art, 
and his work and life raised the position of the 
musical artist in the esteem of his contempor- 


aries. 


The biographical details of this article are 
drawn from The Life of William Sterndale 


Bennett by his son J. 


R. Sterndale Bennett, 


M.A. Cantab., Fellow of King’s College, London, 
who has been a valued contributor to all three 


editions of this Dictionary. 


Cc. 


The following is a list of Sterndale Bennett’s 


published works : 


Op. 1. First PF. Concerto, in D 
min. 
” 2. 4 
win. 
» 3 Overture, ‘ Parisina.’ 
Second PF. Concerto, in 
~ + flat. 


. Sestet for PF’. and strings, 

in F sharp min. 

. Third PF. Concerto, in C 
unin. 

. Three Musical Sketches— 
‘Lake,’ ‘Millstream’ 
and‘ Fountain’ for PF. 

. Six Studies—in Capriccio 
form, for PF. 

. Three Iimpromptus for 
PY 

. Pianoforte Sonata, F 
min., dedicated to 
Mendelssvhn. 

. Three Romances for PF. 


», 15. Overture, ‘The Naiads.’ 

» 16. Fantasie for PF., in A 
maj., dedicated to 
Schumann, 

» 17. ‘Three Diversions.’ PF. 
for four hands. 

», 18. Allegro grazioso for PF. 


Fourth Concerto, in F 
min., for PF. and Orch. 

Overture, ‘The Wood- 
nymphs 


. Caprice, in E maj., PF. 
and orchestra. 

. Six Songs (first set). 

. Suite de pieces for PF. 

. Rondo piacevole for PF. 

. Chamber Trio in A maj. 
for PF., vIn. and vel. 

. Scherzo for PF. 

. Introductione'e pastorale, 
Rondino; Capriccio, in 
A min.—for PF. 

. Two Studies—L’ amabile 

e L’ appassionata for 

PF 


. Four Sacred Duets for 
two trebles. 
. Tema e variazioni 
PF. 
. Sonata-duo, PF. and v’el. 
. Preludes and Lessons—60 
pieces in all the keys, 
composed for Queen’s 
College, London. 
Rondeau—‘ Pas triste pas 
gai.’ 
Six Songs (second set). 
Vocal Duet— ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters,’ 


for 


” 34 


» 35. 
+» 36. 


Capriccio for PF. in D|Op. ¢ 


in H. J. Haycroft’s 
‘Sacred Harmony,’ 1851. 

Rondeau a la Polonaise 
for PF. 

. Toccata for ditto. 

. ‘'the May Queen ’—a Pas- 
toral. 

. Ode for the Opening of the 
International Exhibi- 
tion, 1862. Words by 
Tennyson. 

. Cambridge Installation 
Ude, 1862. Words by 
Kingsley. 

. Fantasie-Overture, ‘Para- 
dise and the Peri,’ 1862. 

. Symphony in G min. 

. Uratorio, ‘Woman of Sa- 
maria.’ 

. Music to 
. Ajax.’ 
Pianoiorte Sonata, ‘The 

Maid of Orleans.’ 

Months of the Year — January, 
February, for PF. 

Canzonet, ‘ In radiant loveliness,’ 
with orch. 

Waltz—album piece for PF. 

Overture—‘ Marie du Bois.’ 

Organ Voluntary— Adagio a 4 
voci. 

Sonatina in C maj. for PF. 

Romance, ‘ Genevieve,’ for PF. 

Minuetto espressivo for PF. 

Praeludium for PF. in B flat. 

Songs—‘The Better Land’; ‘In 
radiant loveliness’; ‘The 
Young Highland Rover’; 
‘Resignation’; ‘Stay, my 
charmer’; ‘Maiden Mine’; 
‘Dancing lightly comes the 
Summer’; ‘Sunset.’ 

The Chorale Book, 1862; and Sup- 
plement to ditto, 1864; edited 
in conjunction with Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt. 

Anthems—‘ Now, my God, let, I 
beseech Thee’; ‘Remember 
now thy Creator’; ‘O that I 
knew’; ‘The fool hath said 
in his heart’; ‘Great is our 
Lord’; ‘In Thee, O Lord’; 
‘Lord, who shall dwell’; 
‘Jord, to Thee our song we 
raise,’ for four female voices. 

Psalm Tunes—' To my complaint, 
O Lord my God’; ‘Day of 
Wrath.’ 

Ten hymn tunes. 

Four-part Songs—‘ Sweet stream 
that winds’; ‘Of all the 
Arts’; ‘Come live with me.’ 

Vocal Trio—‘To a Nightingale,’ 
female voices. 


Sophocles’ 
», 46. 


An interesting paper on Sterndale Bennett 
was read before the Musical Association, by 
Mr. Arthur O’Leary, Apr. 3, 1882. See also 


Mus, T., May to Aug. 1903. 


H. H. 8S. 


BENOIT 


BENOIST, Frangors (6. Nantes, Sept. 10, 
1794; d. Paris, May 6, 1878), an organist who 
entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1811, under 
Adam and Catel, and gained the Prix de Rome 
in 1815 for his ‘ Ginone.’ 

On his return from Italy in 1819 he was ap- 
pointed first organist at the court, and pro- 
fessor of the organ in the Conservatoire (1819- 
72). In 1840 he became Chef du Chant at the 
Opera. His works include a 3-part Mass, the 
operas ‘ Léonore et ‘Félix ’ (1821), ‘ L’Appari- 
tion ’ (1848), and several ballets, as well as a 
collection of organ pieces. M. 

BENOIT, CamILuE (6. Roanne, Loire, Dec. 
7,1 1851; d. Paris, July 1, 1923), composer and 
writer. From 1872 he was a pupil of César 
Franck, and from 1888 belonged to the curator’s 
department of the Louvre Museum, and 
became curator (conservateur) in 1895. His 
first compositions, performed at the Société 
Nationale de Musique about 1880, attracted 
attention by their highly artistic qualities. His 
‘ Eleison ’ (1890), for soli, chorus and orchestra, 
was revived at the Schola Cantorum in 1916. 
He composed a symphonic poem, ‘ Merlin 
lenchanteur,’ an ‘ Epithalame’ for the Noces 
corinthiennes of Anatole France, and ‘ Cléo- 
patre,’ a lyricdrama; and he leftan uncompleted 
symphonic poem, ‘La Nuit.’ As a _ writer, 
Benoit is known by his Souvenirs (1884), which 
contain translations of different extracts of 
Wagner’s literary works; Musiciens, poeétes et 
philosophes (1887); and a Latin translation of 
Beethoven’s Hlegische Gesang. 

Gor: TeV. M. Le P, 

BENOIT, Prerre Ltorotp Lfonarp 
(6b. Harlebeke, Aug. 17, 1834; d. Antwerp, 
Mar. 8, 1901), a Belgian composer, and the chief 
promoter of the Flemish musical movement. 

Having first studied music with his father 
and with Peter Carlier, organist of the village 
of Desselghem, he entered, at 17, the Con- 
servatoire of Brussels, where Fétis took the 
greatest interest in him, and taught him 
counterpoint, fugue and composition. While 
still studying, he became conductor at a Flemish 
theatre in Brussels, where he wrote the music to 
several plays, and also an opera, ‘ Le Village 
dans les montagnes’ (1857), which attained 
success. In this year he carried off the first 
prize for composition with ‘ Le Meurtre d’ Abel,’ 
and by means of a grant from Government he 
was able to make a tour in Germany. He 
visited Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, Berlin and 
Munich, composing songs, piano pieces, motets, 
etc:, and sending to the Académie at Brussels 
an essay, L’ Ecole flamande de musique et son 
avenir, and a‘ Petite Cantate de Noél.’ Onhis 
return to Belgium he brought out in Brussels 
and Ghent a ‘Messe solennelle’ which was much 
praised by Fétis. He then went to Paris (1861) 
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1 December 10, according to the ‘Répertoire des catalogues au 
Louvre.’ 
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in the hope of producing an opera (‘ Le Roi des 
Aulnes ’) at the Théatre Lyrique, and here he 
was for some time conductor at the Bouffes 
Parisiens. Returning to his own country, he at 
once took up a position by producing in Ant- 
werp (Apr. 1864) a ‘ Quadrilogie religieuse,’ con- 
sisting of four previous compositions, his * Can- 
tate de Noél ’ (1860), ‘ Messe solennelle ’ (1862), 
a Te Deum (1863) and a Requiem (1863). He 
was then seized with the desire of stirring up a 
musical movement in Flanders, distinct alike 
from the French and German schools. By dint 
of activity and perseverance and of exciting the 
amour-propre of his countrymen, he gathered 
round him a party of which he was the acknow- 
ledged head. His action resulted in the 
foundation of the Flemish School of Music in 
Antwerp in 1867, under the auspices of the 
town and the Government. Benoit was ap- 
pointed director, and retained the post until his 
death. From his appointment he unceasingly 
promulgated the theory of a national Flemish 
art by means both of pamphlets and musical 
compositions. 

The list of Benoit’s compositions would be 
very considerable were all his productions for 
voice and piano to be included, especially the 
sacred works, which date from before the con- 
ception of his theory, and upon which he set no 
value in his later life. The most important 
works of the second part of his career, written, 
it is needless to say, to Flemish words, and most 
of them to the poems of Emmanuel Hiel, are 
the following : 

‘Lucifer,’ oratorio, performed Brussels, 1866, Paris, 1883, and 
London (Albert Hall), Apr, 3, 1889; Flemish operas, ‘Het dorp in’t 
gebergte,’ ‘Ita’ (1867) and ‘ Pompeja’ (1896); ‘ De Schelde,’ oratorio, 
1869; ‘ Drama Christi,’ Antwerp, 1871; ‘La Lys,’ cantata performed 
before the king at Courtrai, 1871; ‘De Oorlog’ (War), cantata, 
Antwerp and Brussels, 1873; a ‘Children’s Oratorio’; a choral 
symphony, ‘De Maaiers’ (The Mowers); ‘Charlotte Corday’ and 
‘Willem de Zwijger,’ music to two Flemish dramas represented at 
Antwerp and Ghent in 1875 and 1876 respectively ; ‘ Rubens-cantata,’ 
Antwerp, 1877; ‘ Antwerpen,’ Antwerp, 1877; ‘Joncfrou Kathelijne,’ 
scena for alto, 1879; ‘ Hucbald,’ cantata, and ‘Triomfmarsch’ for the 
inauguration of the Brussels Exhibition in 1880; ‘Muse der 
Geschiedenis,’ chorus and orch., Antwerp, 1880; ‘Hymne a la 
beauté,’ 1882; ‘Van Ryswick,’ cantata, Antwerp, 1884; and ‘Juich 
met ons,’ cantata in honour of the Burgomaster Buls, Brussels, 
1886; grand cantata, ‘De Rhyn,’ 1889. Ae ys 

Benoit’s propagandist writings include the 
following (Riemann) : 

De Vlaamsche Muziekschool van Antwerpen (1873). 

L' Institution de festivals en Belgique (1874). 

Verhandelung over d. nationale Toonkunde (2 vols., 1875-77). 

De Muzikale Opvoeding en Opleiding in Belgie and other works 

(1876), and later papers in periodicals, etc. 

M. Jullien criticised trenchantly both Benoit’s 
compositions and his theory of Flemish 
national art in the second edition of this Dic- 
tionary. While it must be admitted that time 
has not added a wide fame to Benoit’s composi- 
tions outside his own ‘country, where his 
memory is justly honoured, many recent events 
contribute to suggest the wisdom of a more 
reserved attitude than that of M. Jullien to- 
wards national aspirations in music wherever 
they appear. 0. 

BENO{T-BERBIGUIER, Tranquitie 
(6. Caderousse, Vaucluse, Dec. 21,1782; d. Pont 
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le Voy, Jan. 20, 1838), a famous flute-player, 
was intended for the law, but ran away from 
home and entered himself at the Conservatoire 
in Paris. 

From 1813-15 he served in the army, and 
after that resided in Paris. As an adherent of 
the Bourbons he was driven thence by the 
Revolution of 1830 to take refuge at Pont le 
Voy, Loir-et-Cher. His contemporaries praise 
the softness and peculiar sweetness of his tone 
and the astonishing perfection of his technique. 
As a composer he was very fertile in music for 
his instrument, both solo and accompanied, but 
it is the work of the virtuoso rather than of 
the musician. A. M. 

BENSER, J. D., pianist and composer who 
lived in London between 1780 and 1790. Feétis 
enumerates sonatas for pianoforte and violin, 
op. 1 and op. 2; sonatas for PF. duet, op. 3 ; 
lessons and a duo for PF. The British 
Museum has, moreover, 5 sonatas and 1 
duetto for the PF. or harpsichord with a 
violin or German flute, op. 5 (c. 1790). 

E. v. d. 8. 

BENTE, Marrero, a famous 16th-century 
luthier of the Brescian school, who worked 
between 1570 and 1600, a contemporary of 
Giov. Paolo Maggini. A richly ornamented 
lute of his is in the Paris Museum. 

E. v. d. 8. 

BENUCCI, an Italian basso engaged at 
Vienna in 1783, who was the original Figaro in 
the production on May 1, 1786. (See Mozart.) 
He appeared in London in 1788 as first buffo ; 
but, notwithstanding his fine voice and acting, 
was not so much admired as he deserved to be. 
He sang one more season here, appearing as 
Bartolo in Paisiello’s ‘ Barbiere,’ and as Zefiro 
in Gazzaniga’s ‘ Vendemmia.’ 

J. M., with addns. 

Schilling mentions two singers of the name in 
Vienna between 1783 and 1796. It was appar- 
ently one of these who composed an overture 
published at Amsterdam, 1812. The Brussels 
Conservatoire has a MS. cantata signed R. 
Benucci, 1825. Bas te 

BENVENUTO CELLINI, opera in 2 acts ; 
words by Wailly and Barbier; music by Ber- 
lioz ; produced Académie Royale de Musique, 
Sept. 3, 1838; Covent Garden (‘ grand semi- 
seria,’ in 3 acts), June 25, 1853. 

BERARDI, D. Anesto (6. near Urbino, 
about middle of 17th cent.), pupil of Marco 
Scacchi. In 1668 he was maestro di cappella at 
Viterbo Cathedral and 1675 at Tivoli Cathe- 
dral; in 1681 maestro di cappella and teacher 
of composition at Spoleto Cathedral; c. 1687 
canon at St Angelo, Viterbo; and 1693 maestro 
dicappellaatS. Maria at Trastevere. He wrotea 
number of important theoretical works as well 
as compositions. (See Q.-L.) E. v. d. 8. 

BERAT, Lovtse (b. France, 1882), operatic 
contralto. A successful début in a minor réle 
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at the Théadtre-Lyrique de la Gaieté, Paris, led | 


to her engagement for Covent Garden, where 
she sang for the first time, in the summer 
season of 1909, as the Mother in Charpentier’s 
‘Louise.’ It was with this highly artistic im- 
personation that her name became chiefly 
associated, the opera being then heard for the 
first time here. In subsequent seasons she 
appeared regularly, in comprimaria parts such 
as Marthe in ‘ Faust,’ the Nurse in ‘ Roméo 
et Juliette, Carmela in ‘I Giojelli della 
Madonna,’ etc., and altogether proved herself 
a very useful artist. At Covent Garden in 
1920 she played the small part of Zita at the 
premiere of Puccini’s ‘ Gianni Schicchi.’ 


Bret.—NorrHoort, Covent Garden and the Royal Opera. 
Beek. 


BERBIGUIER, TRANQUILLE BENOIT, see 
Brnoit-BERBIGUIER. 

BERCEUSE (Ger. Wiegenlied), a cradle song, 
a piece for piano or other instrument consisting 
of a melody with a lulling rocking accompani- 
ment. Chopin’s op. 57 is a_ well-known 
example. 

BERCHEM, Jacuet, an eminent Flemish 
contrapuntist of the 16th century, formerly 
identified with Giachetto da Mantova, but 
according to the latest researches to be distin- 
guished from that composer. As the composi- 
tions of the time were often merely inscribed 
with the single name JACHET (q.v.), it is impos- 
sible to be quite sure whether many of them 
should be ascribed to this Jachet or to Jachet cf 
Mantua, Jachet de Buus or Jachet de Wert; but 
there is ground for the statement that Jachet 
Berchem was organist to the Duke of Ferrara in 
1555, and his three books of capriccios are dedi- 
cated to the Duke. A very important article 
appeared on him in the M.f.M., 1889, p. 
129 ff., with a bibliography of those composi- 
tions which can safely be assigned to him. 
These include : 


Madrigals 1546, 1556; capriccios for 4 v., 1561; a Mass, and many 
single madrigals in collections of the period; and a number of 
French chansons in MS, in the Court Library at Munich. 


(See Q.-L.) 
BERENSTADT, Gartan. Thename of this 
singer, of whom we have elsewhere no record, 
appears for the first time in the bass part of 
Argante in Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo,’ as revived in 
1717, in which he took the place of the cele- 
brated Boschi. After this we do not find him 
again in London till 1723, in which year he 
sang in Bononcini’s ‘Farnace’ and Attilio’s 
‘Coriolano,’ as well as in the ‘ Flavio’ and 
‘Ottone’ of Handel. In the next year he 
performed in the ‘ Vespasiano’ of Attilio, 
Bononcini’s ‘ Calfurnia’ and Handel’s ‘ Giulio 
Cesare.’ J. M. 
BERESOVSKY, Maximus’ SoSNovitTcH 
(6. Gluchov, Ukraine, 1745; d. St. Petersburg, 
1778), studied at Kiev and became an Imperial 
singer; went to Italy to study under Padre 
Martini at Bologna, returning after nine years 
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to St. Petersburg, where he hoped to be 
appointed teacher of singing at the Imperial 
Vocal Chapel. Being disappointed in his 
expectations he shot himself. 

His Russian songs are distinguished by 
correct declamation and fine polyphony. His 
opera ‘ Demofodnte’ met with success at 
Leghorn. His ‘ Lord’s Prayer ’ for chorus and 
solo voices was published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel in 1813. Hey, Gd. se 

BERG, ApaAm, a renowned music printer of 
Munich, whose publications extend from 1540 
to about 1599. His great work was the Patro- 
cinium musices, published under the patronage 
of the Dukes of Bavaria, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1573. After the death of 
Duke Albrecht V., in 1579, the publication was 
interrupted, and not resumed till 1589, when 
the second series appeared. The 12 volumes 
contain?: 


. EE O de Lasso, 12 Cantiones. 
A Tl. (1574) +s 5 Masses. 

. (1574) Ap Officia, 

. (1575) rp Passio. (5 v.), ete. 

. (1576) 10 settings of Magnificat. (4 to 8 v.) 
. (1578) Ludwig Daser, Passion. (4 Vv 

. (1587) de Lasso, 13 settings of Magnificat. (4 to 6 v.) 

. (1589) 6 Masses, 

. (1589) Francesco di Sale, Officia. (5 and 6 v.) 

. (1591) Blasius Amon., Masses. (4 v.) 

. (1594) Ceesar de Zacchariis, Intonationes, 

. (1598) Francesco di Sale, Mass. (5 v.) 


(4 v.) 


F. G. 

BERG, ABan (b. Vienna, Feb. 7, 1885), 
Austrian composer who studied with Arnold 
Schénberg. Up to the present his music re- 
flects the style of his teacher, but beneath this 
superficial resemblance there is the expression 
of a personality that shows strong character. 
He differs from v. Webern, Schénberg’s other 
noteworthy pupil, in that his feeling for form is 
so strong as to be more clearly apparent. All his 
compositions show this feature, and his opera 
‘Wozzeck ’ may be taken as an affirmation of 
his definite choice of formal construction. In 
this work the three acts, divided into fifteen 
scenes, are built on the accepted plans of suite- 
form (act 1, scene 1), variation-form (scene 4), 
symphonic-form (the five scenes of act 2) and 
invention (act 3). This opera is his most im- 
portant composition so far. Whatever there 
may have been of too close imitation of Sch6n- 
berg’s manner in the earlier works is here over- 
come. Berg’s preoccupation with questions of 
form has tended to hide the lyrical side of his 
nature. It is indubitable, however, that in his 
work the methods of the modern school of 
Viennese composers are logically worked out 
and in that respect Berg occupies a high place 
in Austrian music of this period. 

WORKS 


Op. 1. Pianoforte Sonata. 1908. 
» 2. Four Songs (voice and pianoforte). 1909. 
» 3 String Quartet. 1909-10 
» 4. Five Songs with orchestra (unpublished). 1912. 
» 5. Four Sketches (clarinet and pianoforte). 1913. 
seme Three orchestral pieces. 1914. Ae 
» 7. * Wozzeck’: opera. Libretto by Georg Bichner. (Finished 
1922.) Ss. G. 


1 A detailed list of the contents of each volume was published in 
former editions of this Dictionary. 
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BERG, Grore@r, a German by birth, was a 
pupil of Dr. Pepusch. In 1763 he gained the 
first prize medal awarded by the Catch Club for 
his glee ‘ On softest beds at leisure laid,’ and 
obtained two other prizes in subsequent years. 

He published some books of songs sung at 
Marylebone Gardens, at which place in Apr. 
1765 he produced an ode called ‘ The Invita- 
tion.’ Thirty-one of his glees and catches are 
included in Warren’s collections. In 1771 he 
was organist of the church of St. Mary-at-Hill, 
near Billingsgate. He published several works 
for the organ, harpsichord, flute, horn, etc., 
besides those above mentioned. W. H. H. 

BERG, Jonann (6. Ghent ; d. 1563), a music 
printer who set up a printing office in Nurem- 
berg c. 1531 (the date of their first book), in 
conjunction with Ulrich Neuber. After the 
death of Berg the office was carried on by 
Neuber (d. 1571) and Gerlach. After 1582 
traces of the firm disappear (Q.-L.). F. G. 

BERGAMASCA —in the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ a ‘ Bergomask’; an Italian 
dance, deriving its name from Bergamo. 
Specimens of the dance, with words, are found 
in some of the 16th-century collections, such as 
the third book of Filippo Azzaiolo’s Vzitlotte 
(1569). The first instrumental bergamasca, 
according to Riemann, is to be found in 
Uccellini’s sonatas, 1642, in a long ‘ aria sopra 
la bergamasca,’ from which it appears that the 
hergamasca was a very simple succession of 
tour bass notes (tonic, subdominant, dominant 
and tonic) used as a ‘ ground.’ 

According to the late Signor Piatti, himself a 
native of Bergamo, the characteristic dance of 
that district is of the following measure, like 
a country-dance, but quicker, with a strong 
accent on the second half of the bar: 


Signor Piatti himself published a Bergamasca 
for violoncello and pianoforte (op. 14) which 
partakes of this character. 

Bist.—Pavuw Netty, Die Bergamaska, Z.M., Mar. 1923, pp. 291-5. 


BERGER, Francesco (b. London, June 10, 
1834), pianist and composer, studied at Trieste 
and Leipzig (Moscheles) and has had a long and 
distinguished career as a teacher in London, 
notably as professor of the pianoforte at the 
R.A.M. and G.S.M. He was for 27 years 
honorary secretary to the Philharmonic Society 
(see RoyaLt PxHi~HARMONIC Soctrety). His 
published compositions are mainly pieces for 
PF., songs and short vocal pieces. He has pub- 
lished a useful handbook, Musical Expressions, 
Phrases and Sentences (Reeves) which contains 
equivalents in English, French, German and 
Italian. He has also published a volume of 
Reminiscences (Sampson Low). 


BERGGREEN 


BERGER, Lupwiae (6. Berlin, Apr. 18, 1777; 
d. there, Feb. 16, 1839), a remarkable piano- 
forte-player and gifted composer. 

His talent showed itself early (he studied 
under J. A. Girrlich), but received its great 
impulse from the notice taken of him at Berlin 
in 1804 by Clementi, who undertook his tuition, 
and took him to St. Petersburg. Here he met 
Steibelt and Field, who had much influence on 
his playing. In 1812 he visited Stockholm and 
London, and became widely known as a player 
and teacher. In 1815 he returned to Berlin, 
where he resided till his death, one of the most 
esteemed teachers of his time. Mendelssohn 
was his greatest pupil, but amongst others may 
be mentioned Taubert, von Herzberg, Henselt 
and Fanny Hensel, Mendelssohn’s sister. He 
latterly withdrew almost entirely from active 
life, owing to an over-fastidious hypochondri- 
acal temper. He left behind him a mass of 
good, nay even remarkable, music—piano- 
forte pieces, songs, cantatas and unfinished 
operas. Amongst his published works his 27 
études are especially important; they were 
republished by Breitkopf, with a preface by 
C. Reinecke. A. M. 

BERGER, WitHetm (b. Boston, U.S.A., 
Aug. 9, 1861; d. Meiningen, Jan. 16, 1911), 
composer and piano teacher. 

His parents were German and he was taken 
to Germany when but a year old; studied in 
the Hochschule of Berlin under Kiel from 
1878-82; and taught in the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatorium, Berlin, 1888-93. 
He then succeeded Steinbach as conductor of 
the Meiningen Orchestra. 

His orchestral works include a symphony in 
B minor, op. 80, variations and fugue for 
orchestra, op. 97, 3 Ballades for baritone and 
orchestra, ‘ Der Totentanz,’ op. 86, for chorus 
and orchestra. His choral works include a 
setting of the ‘Gesang der Geister tiber den 
Wassern,’ op. 55, ‘ Meine Géttin,’ for male 
choir and orchestra, op. 72, a work which 
obtained a prize in 1898 ; in the same year his 
string quintets were similarly honoured by the 
society of the Beethoven-house, and his sym- 
phony in B flat, op. 71, was played at Mainz. 
A choral work, ‘ Euphorion,’ may 
mentioned, as well as a great number of piano- 
forte pieces, several concerted chamber com- 
positions, and many vocal solos and partsongs. 
Some chamber works were played at the 
Popular Concert in Jan. 1904, when the com- 
poser visited England. 

BiBL.—WILHELM ALTMANN, Wilhelm Berger-Katalog. Vollstdndige 


Verzeichnis sdimtlicher im Druck erschiener Tonwerke und Bearbei- 
tungen Wilhelm Lergers, ete., p. 48, Leipzig, 1920. 


BERGGREEN, AnpREAS Prrer (b. Copen- 
hagen, Mar. 2, 1801; d. there, Nov. 9, 1880), 
studied harmony and began to ne from 
the age of 14. 

Though destined by his Danette for the law, 
he was led by his strong predilection for music 


also be © 
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to devote himself professionally to that art. 
His opera ‘ Billidet og Busten’ (The Picture 
and the Bust), first performed Apr. 9, 1832, 
and other works on a large scale, such as music 
to dramas and a cantata by Ohlenschlager, are 
less valued than his songs, especially his 
National Songs in 11 vols., his songs for school 
use, 13 vols., and above all, his church music 
and his collection of Psalm Tunes, published 
in 1853, and since adopted in the churches 
_ throughout the country. His success in this 
direction may, be owing to his position as 
organist to the church of the Trinity, Copen- 
hagen, from 1838. He was a professor of 
singing at the Metropolitan School from 1843, 
and in the same year he established the first of 
those musical associations for the working 
classes now so popular in Denmark. He 
was appointed inspector of the public singing 
schools in 1859. Berggreen wrote occasional 
articles in the leading Danish papers, and for a 
short time edited a musical publication no 
longer existing. One of his most distinguished 
pupils in harmony and thorough-bass was Gade. 
For details of his early life and lists of his 
works, see Erslew’s Almindeligt Forfatter Lexi- 
con, Copenhagen, 1843, and its supplements. 
L. M. M. 
BERGMANN, Cart (6. Ebersbach, Saxony, 
1821; d. Aug. 16, 1876), a German conductor 
who was largely instrumental in promoting 
orchestral music in the United States. 
He studied under Zimmermann in Zittau 
and Hesse in Breslau, and emigrated to 
America in 1850, joining the Germania Orchestra 
as violoncellist. The Germania Orchestra was 
an organisation of German musicians, many of 
them former members of Josef Gungl’s band ; 
it was giving concerts of high-class music in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
large cities in the Eastern States. A few 
months after Bergmann joined the orchestra he 
became its leader, and such he remained until 
its dissolution in 1854. He conducted the 
concerts of the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston (q.v.) from 1852-54, and then went to 
New York, where he became conductor of the 
Mannergesangverein Arion. In 1855 he began 
conducting concerts for the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, alternating for ten years 
with associates. From 1866-76 he was sole 
conductor. Bergmann was the pioneer in 
America of the new school of conductors as 
distinguished from the old class of mere time- 
beaters. He was strongly individual and 
assertive in his interpretations, a radical, and 
an enthusiastic and devoted champion of 
Liszt and Wagner. Half the numbers in one 
of his concerts in 1853 were of Wagner’s music 
(see THomés, Theodore). H. E. K. 
BERGONZI family, violin-makers. 
(1) Caro (b. circa 1685; d. 1747), was 


‘in straitened circumstances. 
‘reason the only musical education Oscar 
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Baganzi. He worked as a violin-maker in 
Cremona, and was a native of that town. It 
has been stated that he was a pupil of Nicola 
Amati, but the dates make this impossible, and 
any label describing him as ‘ allieve di Nicola 
Amati’ must be spurious. Hitherto it has 
generally been held that he was a pupil of 
Antonio Stradivari, but the most recent re- 
searches of Messrs. Hill give them good reason 
to question this. In the year 1742, on the 
death of Ombono Stradivari, Antonio’s younger 
son, Bergonzi went to live in Stradivari’s house 
in the Piazza San Domenico, but not by right 
of inheritance as sometimes stated. Bergonzi’s 
earliest labels date from about 1716; his 
violins are now very scarce, but his best work 
approaches the high standard set by Stradivari 
and Guarnieri. In his early work he followed 
the Stradivari and Guarnieri models, but later 
he developed a greater individuality of style ; 
this was especially the case with the sound- 
holes, which he placed lower down, and they 
were also more open in design than those of 
Stradivari. Messrs. Hill are of opinion that 
they have never seen any examples of violas, 
violoncellos or double-basses which they would 
attribute to Carlo Bergonzi. 

(2) MicHEL ANGELO, son of Carlo (b. 1722; 
d. circa 1770), made violins, but not of the same 
standard of excellence as his father. It has 
been stated that he made some good double- 
basses, but Messrs. Hill have never seen an 
example which they would attribute to him. 

(3) Nicoua, (4) Zostmo and (5) CARLO, sons 
of Michel Angelo, were also violin-makers in 
Cremona. KE. H. F. 

BERINGER, Oscar (b. Furtwangen, 
Baden, July 14, 1844; d. London, Feb. 21, 
1922), a distinguished pianist. 

In 1849 his father was compelled to fly to 
England as a political refugee, where he lived 
Owing to this 


Beringer received, up to his 19th year, was 
from an elder sister. During the years 1859 
and 1860 he gave several series of pianoforte 
recitals at the Crystal Palace, and in 1861 made 
his first appearance at the Saturday Concerts. 
Recognising the necessity of going through a 
course of systematic training, he studied at 
Leipzig under Moscheles, Richter, Reinecke, 
Plaidy, etc., from 1864-66, and continued his 
studies at Berlin under Tausig, Ehlert, Weitz- 
mann, etc. In 1869 he was appointed a pro- 
fessor at Tausig’s ‘ Schule des hoheren Clavier- 
spiels’ at Berlin, but in 1871 he returned to 
England, where he repeatedly played with 
great success at the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts, Musical Union, etc. In Jan. 1872 
he played at the Gewandhaus Concerts at 
Leipzig, and on his return to England in 
the following year he founded in London 


possibly the son of Francesco Bergonzi or | an ‘Academy for the Higher Development of 
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Pianoforte Playing,’ an institution which fully 
bore out the promise of its name until its 
close in i897. On Oct. 14, 1882, he played the 
pianoforte part in Brahms’s second concerto 
on its first performance in England. In 1885 
Beringer was appointed a professor in the 
R.A.M., and joined the committee of manage- 
ment in 1898. He joined the Associated Board 
of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. in 1900. His 
compositions include an Andante and Allegro 
for pianoforte and orchestra (performed, 1880, 
at the Crystal Palace and at Cowen’s Orchestral 
Concerts), sonatinas for the piano, a number of 
small instructive pieces, and several songs. 
W. B.S. 

BERIOT, (1) CHarLtEs AUGUSTE DE 
(b. Louvain, Feb. 20, 1802; d. there, Apr. 8, 
1870) a celebrated violinist, born of a noble 
Belgian family. 

He had his first instruction in the violin from 
a local teacher, named Tiby,. who was his 
guardian after the death of his parents; and 
made such rapid progress that, when only 
9 years of age, he successfully performed in 
public a concerto of Viotti. He himself ascribed 
great influence on the formation of his char- 
acter and the development of his talent to the 
well-known scholar and philosopher Jacotot, 
who, though himself no musician, imbued his 
young friend with principles of perseverance 
and self-reliance, which he never lost sight of 
throughout life, and which, more than any- 
thing else, contributed to make him attain that 
proficiency in his art on which his fame rests. 

When 19 years of age he went to Paris 
and pursued his studies there for some time 
under the advice of Viotti and Baillot, with- 
out actually being the pupil of either. After a 
short time he made his appearance in public 
with great success. From Paris he repeatedly 
visited England, where he met with a most 
brilliant reception. His London début was at 
the third concert in aid of the R.A.M., May 24, 
1826. His first appearance at the Phil- 
harmonic Society took place on May 1, 1826, 
when he was announced as ‘ Violon de la 
chambre de sa Majesté le Roi de France.’ On 
his return to Belgium he was nominated solo- 
violinist to the King of the Netherlands, which 
appointment he lost by the Revolution of 1830. 

Yor the next five years he travelled and gave 
concerts in England, France, Belgium and 
Italy, together with the famous singer Maria 
MALIBRAN (q.v.), Whom he married ten days 
after the annulling of her former marriage in 
the French courts. At this time de Bériot was 
universally recognised as one of the most 
eminent of living violinists. After the sudden 
death of his wife in 1836 he retired to Brussels, 
and appeared only occasionally in public till 
1840, when he undertook a tour through 
Germany, and married Marie Huber, the 
daughter of a Viennese magistrate. In 1842,on 
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the death of Baillot, Auber offered de Bériot 
his place in the Paris Conservatoire; bu 
Brussels suited him better, and in 1843 he 
was appointed professor of violin-playing at 
Brussels Conservatoire, and remained there 
till 1852, when the failure of his eyesight caused 
him to retire. He became totally blind in 1858. 

De Bériot may justly be considered the 
founder of the modern Franco-Belgian school 
of violin-playing, as distinguished from the 
classical Paris school, represented by Viotti, 
Kreutzer, Rode and Baillot. He was the 
first after Paganini to adopt a great variety of 
brilliant effects in the way of harmonics, 
arpeggi, pizzicati, etc., sacrificing to a certain 
extent the severity of style and breadth of 
tone in which the old French school excelled. 
His playing was distinguished by unfailing 
accuracy of intonation, great neatness and 
facility of bowing, grace, elegance and piquancy. 
His compositions, which for a considerable 
time enjoyed general popularity, although not 
of much value as works of art, abound in 
pleasing melodies, have a certain easy, natural 
flow, and are such as to bring out the character- 
istic effects of the instrument in the most 
brilliant: manner. The influence of Donizetti 
and Bellini on the one hand, and Auber on the 
other, are clearly visible. 

De Bériot published 7 concertos, 11 ‘ Airs 
variés,’ several books of studies, 4 trios for piano, 
violin and violoncello, and, together with 
Osborne, Thalberg and other pianists, a number 
of ‘Duos brillants’ for piano and violin. He 
also wrote a rather diffuse book of instruction, 
Ecole transcendentale de violon, and a Grande 
Méthode, published in 1858. Henri Vieux- 
temps was the most distinguished of his 
numerous pupils. 

His son, (2) Cuaruss (5. Feb. 12, 1833), was 
a good pianist. PB. D. 

Corrections from A Contribution towards an 
accurate biography of de Bériot and Malibran by 
Edward Heron-Allen (De fidiculis opuscula, 
opusce. vi.), 1894. 

BERLIJN, Anton (6. Amsterdam, May 2, 
1817; d. there, Jan. 16, 1870), of Jewish 
parentage, studied under L. Erck and after- 
wards under Fr. Schneider. He composed 9 
operas, 7 ballets, an oratorio, ‘ Moses,’ several 
symphonies, of which one was produced by 
Spohr at Cassels, and many minor works. 
Although honoured by many royal patrons, 
and the membership of the Academy of St. 
Cecilia at Rome, his name is little known 
beyond the confines of his native country. 

BE. v. d. 8. 

BERLIN. The musical life of Berlin may 
be conveniently divided into three sections : 
(1) opera ; (2) instrumental and vocal music ; 
(3) musical organisations. In the following 
general summary the names of those institu- 
tions which are given particular description in 
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paragraphs arranged alphabetically are printed 
in capitals. 

OPERA ORGANISATIONS.—Opera is the real 
backbone of musical life in Berlin. The Staats- 
OPER (State Opera, formerly Royal Opera) 
(see below under OrpEratic History) received 
an annual subsidy from the budget of the 
Prussian Ministry of Education, this having 
its origin in the period when the opera was an 
appendage to the Palace of the Brandenburg 
electors. The entire staff of the Opera were 
salaried servants of the State, and the Opera 
itself was under the control of a department 
of the Ministry. The subsidy was withdrawn 
temporarily in 1924 owing to the impoverished 
condition of the Prussian finances, and the 
State Opera House was compelled to make itself 
self-supporting. This it did by amalgamating 
with the OPER AM KONIGSPLATZ, whither the 
productions of the State Opera, together with 
scenery, etc., are transferred as required. The 
third opera house in Berlin, the DEUTSCHEs, 
is the property of the city. A fourth, GRossE 
VOLKSOPER (the People’s Grand Opera), run 
by a co-operative society at low prices, played 
between 1920 and 1925 at the Theater des 
Westens in Charlottenburg, but was forced to 
go into liquidation, though with some prospect 
of subsequent revival. It is plain, however, 
that at present Berlin is not capable of sup- 
porting more than three opera houses. Even 
so, the seating capacity of these three (State 
Opera, 1574, Oper am Konigsplatz, 2500, 
Deutsches, 2300) presupposes a continued in- 
terest in opera throughout the long Berlin 
season (October to April) that is not always 
borne out by the financial results. 

The State Opera has always suffered a little 
from its official connexions, having been sub- 
ject for about 200 years to the patronage of 
the Electors and Kings of Prussia. This was 
not always in the best interests of artistic 
progress, and until the revolution took place 
opera in Berlin had always to struggle against 
the ‘ officialism ’ of the court and the Ministry. 
Under the Republic the directors have had 
more liberal opportunities. The periods may 
be roughly divided into the era of Spontini and 
the spectacular; the grand opera period of 
Meyerbeer, Nicolai and their successors ; the 
age of Wagner and the music drama ; and the 
moderns. Owing to the opposition of the court 
the operas of Wagner were late in appearing 
in Berlin. Possibly the prejudices of the 
Hohenzollerns against a protégé of the Wittels- 
bachs may have been the cause. 

Though the State Opera in Berlin does not 
show, and indeed has never shown, the enter- 
prise of Dresden, Munich, Weimar or even 
Stuttgart, it is now in no way behind the 
other capitals of Europe in its programmes 
or the standard of their production. The 
scheme of each season is planned for the pro- 
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duction primarily of the German opera, and 
a certain historical consideration guides the 
selection, offering for comparison or contrast 
the masterpieces of all the foreign schools. 
Wagner, Saint-Saéns, Humperdinck, Cornelius, 
Hans Pfitzner, Moussorgsky, Smetana, Bizet, 
Verdi, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, d’Albert, Puc- 
cini, Richard Strauss, Max von Schillings, 
Franz Schrecker, Korngold form the backbone 
of the Berlin programmes, together with the 
earlier classics. The scheme at the DEUTSCHES 
OPERNHAUS is based on a more popular 
cast than that of the State Opera. While 
it lasted, the Grosse Volksoper (People’s 
Grand Opera) confined itself to Wagner and 
the well-tried operas of Mozart, Verdi, Puccini 
and occasionally Moussorgsky or Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov. Lighter operatic performances, e.g. 
Offenbach’s ‘Orpheus in the Underworld,’ have 
occasionally been given with indifferent finan- 
cial but very considerable artistic success in 
the Grosse Schauspielhaus, originally built for 
the superb mounting of stage plays by Max 
Reinhardt. A further interesting operatic 
venture is the Berliner Kammer-Oper, which 
has produced a number of one-act and two- 
act ‘chamber opera’ of Pergolese, Ofienbach, 
Poise, Mozart, Haydn, ete. 

The Grosse Berliner Oper-Verein exists to 
facilitate visits to opera performances for its 
6500 members, principally at the Deutsches 
Opernhaus. It also seeks to cultivate popular 
interest in opera, both the older and the newer, 
by means of lectures accompanied by musical 
renderings by way of illustration. 

The history of the attempts to produce opera 
in Berlin as a private venture free from the 
trammels of official subsidy and control is a 
tale of lost causes. The main result of each 
successive venture was to enrich the city with 
a new theatre designed for the production of 
opera and abandoned to musical comedy or 
stage plays. Apart from the Kroll Theatre 
(now taken over by the Prussian State as the 
Oper am Konigsplatz), the Walhalla Theatre 
(formerly Nationaltheater), Komische Oper 
(now given up to ‘revue’), Kurfiirstenoper 
(now Deutsches Kiinstlertheater) and Theater 
des Westens (now a musical comedy theatre), 
all bear witness to failures, more or less splen- 
did, and none without its touch of tragedy. 

- ORCHESTRAL Music in Berlin has a history 
running in two parallel streams, occasionally 
intermingling. As in the case of the opera, the 
earliest orchestras appear to have owed their 
origin and support to the influence of the 
court, and the tide of their fortunes flowed and 
ebbed with court patronage. But a private 
orchestra was an adjunct to the court life 
certainly from the days of the Elector John 
Sigismund of Brandenburg, who founded a 
Hof-Kapelle in 1574. Frederick the Great 
(1740-86) had his own court orchestra of 
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15 players, with Carl Heinrich Graun as con- 
ductor. His ‘ Rheinsberger Kapelle’ was the 
parent body of the first State Opera orchestra, 
having been strengthened for the purpose to 
40 performers. 

It seems probable that the extra strength 
was drawn from the several amateur orchestras 
then flourishing in Berlin, Johann Philipp 
Sack, organist at the Dom, founded a Musik- 
ausiibende Gesellschaft (music - performing 
society) in 1752, and a few years later a society 
was founded by Anton Bachman (6. 1716; 
d. 1800), one of the players in the Royal 
Orchestra, for weekly concerts. At this period 
amateur orchestras came into existence all 
over Germany. But by the end of the century 
they had become definitely amateur and 
dilettante as opposed to the _ professional 
orchestra ; the change has been ascribed to 
the production of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
which were then definitely beyond their 
powers. The amateur orchestras dissolved 
into smaller organisations, but the tradition 
is unbroken. The link is the Orchestra Vereini- 
gung Berliner Musikfreunde (now Berliner 
Orchesterverein von 1810 und 1866), the earliest 
records of which begin with a quartet society 
for chamber music, in existence in 1810. 
Among its members have been Joachim, 
Radecke and Mendelssohn. It now has 130 
playing members, under the direction of Carl 
Zimmer. Others of importance are the 
Akademische Orchestra (Ernst Pretorius) ; the 
Sinfonie Verein (Schrattenholz) ; the Orches- 
terverein Lichterfelde (Grawert); the Phil- 
harmonische Vereinigung (R. Kurth). In all 
there are some 25 amateur orchestras of 
sufficient standing to give public performances. 
Some exist for the cultivation of some special 
form of music, e.g. the Society for the Cultiva- 
tion of Old Classical Music (Schwarz Reiflingen). 

With the break in the connexion between 
amateur and professional orchestras, three 
great professional orchestras came _ into 
prominence in Berlin, the K6nteLIcHE Hor- 
ORCHESTER, the PHILHARMONISCHE ORCHESTER 
and the Mozart later SINFONIE ORCHESTER. 
There are at present in Berlin some ten pro- 
fessional concert and recital orchestras devoted 
to symphonic music. 

The history of the HororcHEsTER is closely 
interwoven with that of the Opera. Among its 
conductors were Johann Friedrich Reichardt 
(1775-91), Meyerbeer (1842-64), Radecke 
(1871-87), Felix Weingartner (1891-98), Richard 
Strauss (1898-1918). Under the Republic its 
court connexions disappeared, and it ceased to 
have any other separate function than the 
performance of a series of symphony concerts 
every season in the State Opera House. To 
conduct these one of the leading conductors 
from some other German city is usually invited. 
The concerts are held on Friday evenings, and 
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are preceded by a noon performance. The 
tendency has always been towards classical 
conservatism, but in late years the works of 
living composers have occasionally been given, 
The PHILHARMONISCHE ORCHESTER was 
founded in 1882, and celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary in 1907, when a festival concert was 
given in its honour by the Singakademie, with 
which, from its foundation, it had always 
retained the closest associations. The following 
have been among its principal] conductors : 


Karl Klindworth 1884 
Josef Rebicek . 1897 
Arthur Nikisch : 1897-1922 
Wilhelm Furtwingler 1922- 


Its address is Bernburgerstrasse 224, Berlin 
S.W.11. 

The Berlin SINFONIE ORCHESTER, a limited 
company, was founded as the _ Bliithner 
Orchestra in September 1908 by members of 
the Mozart Orchestra, which had been dis- 
solved in that year. The first director was 
Oskar Fried, and under him it developed 
rapidly, so that it soon took its place as 
occupying, side by side with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the leading position in the Berlin 
musical world. In that year it had already 
80 members, and during the first winter of 
its existence it gave regular symphony sub- 
scription concerts, conducted by Panzer, von 
Hausegger and Weingartner. Its reputation 
rapidly grew, and in the next few years it had 
visited most of the large provincial cities 
(Dresden, Hamburg, Hanover, Stettin, among 
others) for series of subscription concerts. It 
toured abroad on several occasions, especially 
in Scandinavia, Russia, Austria, Hungary and 
Rumania. Most of the leading German con- 
ductors have conducted it, among them 
Siegfried Wagner, Josef Stransky, Wendel, 
Georg Schumann, Furtwingler, Richard 
Strauss, Eduard von Strauss, Abendroth, Paul 
Scheinpflug, also Mascagni and Stravinsky. 

The present strength of the orchestra is 75 
performers, under the direction of Peter Raabe 
and Julius Kopsch. Its address is Berlin 
W. 35, Lutzowstr. 76. 

CHAMBER Music AND CuHuRcH Muosic:— 
Berlin is one of the leading capitals of Europe 
for the performance of chamber music and the © 
giving of recitals. There are some 200 concert 
halls devoted almost solely to the purpose, with 
a total seating accommodation of 12,900. The 
largest is the hall of the Philharmonie (2200 
seats). Others are the Singakademie (1320), 
the concert hall of the Hochschule fiir Musik 
(1244), Bliithnersaal (1169), Beethovensaal 
(1036), Kammermusikhaus (808), Bechsteinsaal 
(504), Meistersaal (400). 

The cultivation of church music in Berlin 
has been fostered by the existence of the 
AKADEMIE FUR KIRCHENMUSIK, founded in 
1822. In more modern times it has centred 
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round the two choirs of the Dom (Lutheran) 
and the Basilica St. Hedwig (Catholic). The 
Dom choir was originally founded on the model 
of the Sistine choir for services in the Alte 
Dom. In 1878 it numbered some 50 boys 
and 15 men, who sang the services for the most 
part a cappella, largely traditional and in 
regular routine of Sundays. The second stage 
of the Dom choir dates from the choirmaster- 
ship of Adolf Becker (6. 1834; choirmaster 
1891; d. 1899). During this period the old 
Dom was pulled down and the new Dom 
erected. A concert society of the Domchor 
had made its public appearance in 1884. 
Under Becker this was developed, and the 
Domchor began to play a prominent part 
in Berlin concert life. The third and modern 
stage was reached when Becker was succeeded 
by Hugo Riidel. The music library of the 
choir was revised, the singing became more 
dramatic in character, and the choir sang to 
orchestral accompaniment. When the State 
subsidies ceased at the Revolution, the 
Konzertchor of the Dom was able to provide 
the necessary funds. 

The choir of the Basilica St. Hedwig had the 
normal history of most larger Catholic churches 
till it became the executive instrument of the 
Gesellschaft zur Forderung der kirchlichen 
Tonkunst, the ‘ regens chori,’ Pius Kalt, being 
leader of both since 1914. This association 
did much to raise the local standard of 
Catholic church music. Other leaders in the 
development of musica sacra in Berlin are 
the Motett choir and the choir of the Michael- 
kirche. As elsewhere in Germany, Berlin owes 
a great deal also in the cultivation of sacred 
music to the Caecilienverein, an organisation 
of societies founded by Franz Xaver Witt 
(1834-88) in Regensburg in 1867. 

The performance of sacred music by secular 
societies received its first impetus from 
the foundation of the SINGAKADEMIE in 
1791. This has provided the model for 
choral societies throughout Germany. The 
secular societies owe their origin to Karl 
Friedrich Zelter, director of the Singakademie 
from 1800-1832. In 1809 Otto Grell, a 
singer, left Berlin for Vienna, and some 
members of the Singakademie gave him a fare- 
well concert. Out of this there was formed in 
the following year under Zelter’s leadership the 
first Liedertafel, composed of some 20 male 
voices from the Singakademie. It was con- 
ducted for many years by Zelter, who wrote 
a number of partsongs for it. A second 
Liedertafel was formed in Berlin in 1819, and 
the movement then spread, becoming estab- 
lished most firmly in the Rhineland. One of 
the more successful was the Stern’sche Gesang- 
verein, founded by Julius Stern, which Max 
Bruch conducted from 1878-80. 

There are at present (1925) in Greater 
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Berlin some 82 mixed choirs, 61 male voice 
choirs and 16 women’s choirs. The secular 
choral societies are organised into the Deutsche 
Sangerbund, founded in 1862, now comprising 
some 250,000 singers. 

Epvucation.—The background of Berlin 
musical life is the organised care devoted to 
musical education, designed to produce not 
only competent musicians and composers but 
also keen and intelligent audiences. Sight- 
singing is part of the curriculum in all the 
State schools, and music teachers with State 
training and diplomas are on the permanent 
staffs of all secondary educational institutions, 
The principal State institution is the Hocn- 
SCHULE FUR MusIK (see below). 

There are 74 privately owned Conservatoria 
in Berlin. Of these the best known are the 
Stern’sches Konservatorium der Musik and the 
Konservatorium der Musik Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka. Julius Stern (1820-83) founded, in 
company with Theodor Kullak and A. B. Marx, 
the Konservatorium bearing hisname. Kullak 
left in 1855 to found an institution of his own 
(Neue Akademie der Tonkunst), and Marx left 
two years later. Stern, working alone, brought 
his school to a very high level. The present 
director of the Konservatorium (Bernburger- 
strasse 224-23) is Professor Alexander von 
Fielitz. There are classes in all branches of 
music, in conjunction with an opera school, 
orchestra and conductor school, and seminary 
for music teachers. In 1924 there were 1703 
students. The Klindworth-Scharwenka Kon- 
servatorium grew out of the amalgamation of 
the piano school of Karl Klindworth, founded 
in 1884, with the Konservatorium of Xaver 
Scharwenka, founded 1881. The director is 
Herr Robert Robitschek (Genthinerstrasse 11). 
It gives instruction in all branches of instru- 
mental music, singing, composition and con- 
ducting, and is united with an operatic school 
and seminary for music teachers. 

The Musikpadagogisches Forschungsinstitut 
(Pallasstrasse 12) is primarily a research insti- 
tute for teachers of music for the practical 
application of experience to instruction. 

Every branch of the musical life of Berlin 
is pervaded by organisations designed to 
co-ordinate effort or interests. Some exist 
for furthering the interests of professional 
musicians, as the Berliner Tonkiinstler Verein 
(Zietenstrasse 24), founded in 1884, which is at 
the same time a place of gatherings, a mutual 
benevolent institution and an engagement 
agency. It possesses a large library. The 
President is Arnold Ebel. Others are for the 
promotion of musical performances, as the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde zu Berlin, which 
organises concerts with the Philharmonische 
Orchester for its members, the Berliner Kon- 
zertgesellschaft, which promotes symphony, 
chamber and oratorio concerts, and the Inter- 
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nationale Gesellschaft fiir neue Musik (Ger- 
man section of the INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CONTEMPORARY MUuSIO, q.v.). Composers, 
operatic performers, musicians, organists, con- 
ductors, music teachers are all highly organised 
both professionally and in the trade union sense 
of the word. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS (Academie der Kiinste) 
was founded by the Elector Friedrich III. of 
Brandenburg in 1698 for promoting fine arts. 
The section devoted to music was amalgamated 
to the Academy in 1833. The whole is under 
the Prussian State Ministry for Science, Art 
and Education. The Academy consists of the 
Senate, the association of members and the 
official educational institutions. The latter 
comprises the following music institutions : 

1. The Academic High School for Music (see 
below, HocHSCHULB) ; 

2. The Academic School for Musical Com- 
position (see below, MEISTERSCHULE) ; 

3. The Academy for Church and School 
Music (see below, KtRCHENMUSIK). 

HocuscHuLe.—The Staatliche akademische 
Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin, formerly the 
‘Royal’ High School for Music at Berlin, 
was founded in 1869. Joachim was its first 
director. It was established in its present form 
in 1875, on the reorganisation of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. It was formed by the amal- 
gamation of two distinct bodies. The first of 
these, which constitutes the Abteilung fir 
musikalische Composition of the present 
school, was founded in Mar. 1833. In 1869 the 
Abteilung fiir ausiibende Tonkunst (consist- 
ing only of instrumental classes for violin, 
violoncello and piano) was added under the 
direction of Joachim. In 1871 an organ class, 
in 1872 classes for brass instruments, double 
bass and solo vocalists, and in 1873 a choral 
class were added ; and in 1874 a full chorus was 
organised : the cappella choir of the school has 
attained great renown in the performance of 
works by Bach and others. 

The Hochschule now consists of ten depart- 
ments, as follows: (1) composition and theory ; 
(2) singing; (3) violin and violoncello; (4) 
piano and organ; (5) orchestral instruments ; 
(6) school of conducting; (7) choral school; 
(8) opera school; (9) operatic chorus school ; 
(10) orchestral school. The director is Franz 
SCHRECKER (q.v.), who is also chief lecturer in 
the composition departments. In Jan. 1925 
there were 441 students, 25 per cent of whom 
are educated free of charge. The staff consists 
of 51 professors and other assistants. The aca- 
demic year is divided into two half-yearly terms 
beginning on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1, when new 
students are admitted. Students must have 
completed their 16th year and produce evi- 
dence of preliminary general and musical 
education and talent. The diploma course 
in most of the subjects is two years. 
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The school is housed in an imposing modern 
building in the Fasanenstrasse, opened with 
much ceremony in 1902, and since enlarged and 
improved. The students form an orchestra of 
120 members, which gives regular perform- 
ances, and each term produce an opera. 

The Hochschule possesses a museum of 
musical instruments designed to illustrate de- 
velopment from the year 1500 to the present 
day, together with a collection of ancient and 
extra-Kuropean musical instruments. It was 
founded in 1888 and is under the direction of 
Curt Sachs. It is open on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays from 11 to 1. 

KIRCHENMUSIK (Staatliche Akademie fiir 
Kirchen- und Schulmusik). This institution 
was founded in Berlin (36 Hardenbergstrasse, 
Charlottenburg) in 1822, and was placed under 
the direction of the (Royal) Academy of Arts 
in 1875. The director of the institution is a 
member of the Senate of Academy. The in- 
stitution is devoted to the education of organ- 
ists, cantors and music masters for higher 
schools and seminaries. There are eleven pro- 
fessors giving instruction in the organ, piano- 
forte, violin, singing, harmony, counterpoint 
and form, instrumentation, ancient musical 
notation, Gregorian music, organ construction, 
physiology and hygiene of the voice. The 
first director was Bernhard Klein. The post 
is held (1925) by Curt Thiel. ) 

MEISTERSCHULE (A kademische Meisterschulen 
fiir musikalische Komposition) (Berlin-Char- 
lottenburg, Fasanenstrasse 1) exists for the 
purpose of affording opportunity for students 
to obtain further education in composition 
under the immediate direction of a master. 
The school is under the direction of a board, on 
which are Hans Pfitzer and G. Schumann. 

SINGAKADEMIE.—The Berlin Singakademie 
was founded by Karl Friedrich Christian Fasch 
(b. Zerbst, 1736 ; d. 1800) who was appointed 
in 1756 (with Philipp Emanuel Bach) 
cembalist to Frederick the Great. Fasch lost 
this post in consequence of the Seven Years’ 
War, and retired in Berlin as music teacher and 
composer. The Singakademie originated with 
some attempts made by Fasch and a few of his 
pupils and musical friends to perform his own 
sacred compositions for mixed voices. The 
Society was founded on May 24, 1791. The 
original members were 27, thus distributed : 
7 soprani, 5 alti, 7 tenors and 8 basses. At 
first it met in the house of Frau Voitus, Unter 
den Linden 59 (this was pulled down many 
years ago), and for long retained its private 
character. On Noy. 5, 1793, it was granted 
the use of a room in the Royal Academy of 
Arts, and from this circumstance it derived 
its name. Fasch’s object was to promote the 
practice of sacred music, both accompanied 
and unaccompanied, but especially the latter. 


| The society at first confined itself to Fasch’s | 
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own compositions, amcng others his 16-part 
Mass a cappella, but it soon extended its field. 
Only imperfect records remain of the perform- 
ances during this early period. 

Fasch died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Karl Friedrich Zelter (b. 1758; d. 1832), who 
had been his pupil and one of the original 
members of the Society. Under his direction 
the Singakademie really began its flourishing 
public career. In 1802 it numbered over 200 
members. 
produced, in 1807 Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabeeus,’ 
in 1815 Haydn’s ‘ Creation.’ An offshoot of 


the Society was the foundation by Zelter (in 


1809) of the first Liedertafel. The first public 
performance of the Singakademie was given 
at Easter 1801, the proceeds being devoted to 
charity. But the Society outgrew its room 
in the Academy, and in 1827 it built its first 
concert hall, with a residence for the director, 
on a piece of ground presented by Friedrich 
Wilhelm III. called the Kastanienwald, ad- 
joining the University. This in later years 
became too small, in spite of reconstructions 
carried out in 1888 and 1904, but it remains the 
home of the society. The first practice there 
was held on a Tuesday, and Tuesday has ever 
since remained the weekly practice day. In 
1829 a great event in the annals of the Society 
took place ; this was the first performance of 
the St. Matthew Passion music of J. S. Bach, 
conducted by Mendelssohn. It marked an 
epoch in the revival of Bach’s works after 
nearly a century of neglect. Small thanks 
were due to Zelter. When Mendelssohn pro- 
posed it to him he flatly refused, and it was 
only owing to the persistence of Mendelssohn’s 
friend, Eduard Devrient, the actor, that Zelter 
gave way. 

Zelter died in 1832. His successor as direc- 
tor was Karl Friedrich Rungenhagen (6. 1778; 
d. 1851), who had been his assistant since 1815. 
Under him the St. John Passion music of Bach 
was produced for the first time in 1833, the 
B minor Mass (in abbreviated form) in 1834, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the Kyrie 
and Gloria from the Missa Solennis in 1836. 
The Society of that period performed many of 
the compositions of Rungenhagen, who was a 
prolific writer of good sound music for choral 
singing. 

The Singakademie had now taken the shape 
it was to preserve and exhibit as a model to 
other societies throughout Germany. Run- 
genhagen died in 1851 and was followed by 
Eduard Grell (b. 1800; d. 1886), organist and 
choirmaster of the Dom, who had been a vice- 
director of the Society since 1832. Grell re- 
mained director until 1876, when he retired 
on account of old age. He retained the post 
of honorary director and was succeeded by 
Martin Blumner (b. 1827; d. 1901), the his- 
torian of the Society. During Blumner’s term 
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In 1800 Mozart’s Requiem was_ 
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of office the Singakademie celebrated its cen- 
tenary with a festival held on May 24-26, 1891, 
in which Bach’s B minor Mass was the chief 
work. Blumner’s last service to the Society 
was the production of Friedrich Kiel’s oratorio 
‘ Christus ’ in Jan. 1899. 

After a few months’ interval during which 
the practices were conducted by the vice- 
director, Hermann Kawerau, Dr. Georg Schu- 
mann (b. K6nigstein, Saxony, 1866) was 
appointed to the vacant office. 

Under his direction the number of active 
members and subscribing members steadily 
increased. Hight concerts were regularly given 
each season in the Singakademie, the Society 
co-operating with the Philharmonische Or- 
chester. They rapidly became a feature of the 
musical life of Berlin. Each year a recital of 
the Passion music of St. Matthew was given in 
the Garnisonkirche. The Society’s choirs sang 
at many public festivals. In Apr.-May 1913 
members of the Singakademie visited Milan, 
Turin and Bologna, in conjunction with a Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of 60 performers, and per- 
formed the Passion Music of St. Matthew and 
St. John and Brahms’s German Requiem. The 
Society also gave special performances on 
various festival occasions, such as the Em- 
peror’s Jubilee, the Schiller, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Haydn and Liszt centenaries, Bach, 
Mozart and Handel festivals and for such 
purposes as the purchase of Bach’s birthplace 
at Hisenach, and the founding of a fund for 
musicians. The 125th anniversary of the 
Society was celebrated on May 27 and 28, 1916, 
with the production of Georg Schumann’s 
oratorio ‘ Ruth,’ first produced in Mar. 1909. 

Many new and revived works have been pro- 
duced by the Society under Schumann’s direc- 
tion. In Oct. 1901 came César Franck’s ‘ Les 
Béatitudes,’ Elgar’s ‘The Apostles’ in Feb. 
1906, four Bach Cantatas (1907), Psalm settings 
of Schiitz, Mendelssohn, Liszt and Max Reger 
(1911), Max Bruch’s ‘ Easter Cantata ’ (1910), 
Sgambati’s Requiem (1910), works by Taubert, 
Kaun, W. Braunfels, Richard Strauss and 
Anton Bruckner (1913), and Enrico Bossi’s 
‘Giovanna d’ Arco’ (1914). During the war 
(1914-18) the Society’s efforts were allowed to 
suffer no interruption. In 1915 Bach’s Cantata 
‘ Ein’ feste Burg’ was produced for the first 
time, and the Passion Music of St. Matthew 
was sung for the hundredth. In 1916 Liszt’s 
‘St. Elizabeth,’ Max Reger’s Requiem and ‘ Der 
Kinsiedler,’ and in 1917 (besides the first per- 
formance of Max Bruch’s ‘Gustav Adolf’) 
Taubmann’s ‘Kampf und Friede’ and R. 
Schumann’s ‘Manfred’ were produced. In 
1918 the new work was Carl Prohaska’s ‘ Friih- 
lingsfeier,’ in 1919 Klose’s ‘ Sonnegeist,’ Max 
Bruch’s ‘ Trauerfeier’ (sung from MS.), and 


Rezniéek’s ‘ Vater Unser.’ In 1920 Taub- 
mann’s Deutsche Messe was given. In 1920 
2A 
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the Passion Music of St. Matthew was sung for 
the 120th time, and in 1925 the Passion Music 
of St. John for the 30th time. 

The Singakademie has served as a model for 
most of the vocal unions of Germany. Its 
structure is exceedingly simple, the governing 
body consisting of a director, who has charge 
of all musical matters, and a committee of 
members (women as well as men) who 
manage the business. All of these are elected 
at general meetings. Since 1815 the director 
has had a fixed salary out of the funds of the 
Society. New members are admitted by the 
director and the committee. In 1925 there 
were 500 singing members and 315 other 
members. 


OPERATIC HISTORY 


STAATSOPER.—As already indicated, opera 
in Berlin has a long and chequered history, 
due in part to the vagaries in temperament 
of its patrons the Brandenburg electors and 
their successors the kings of Prussia. This 
product of the renaissance was late in finding 
a foothold in Berlin, and at the outset was an 
imported Italian product. The first recorded 
performances, and there is no reason to think 
that there was anything earlier, took place in 
the reign of Frederick III. (1688), whose wife, 
Sophie Charlotte, must count as the first 
patroness of the Italian opera and the French 
ballet. The performances, carried out in the 
court theatre, were of course private, and it 
was not till 1702 that the first public operatic 
performances, given by the court players, were 
produced in a theatre built specially for the 
purpose. Berlin then lagged far behind the 
capitals of other German states, notably 
Dresden. In 1728 Frederick the Great (then 
Crown Prince) visited the court of Saxony and 
the gala performance at the opera, given in 
honour of his visit, fired him to emulation, and 
he resolved that when he ascended the throne 
one of his first works should be the erection of 
an opera house worthy of his capital. Plans 
by Baron von Knobelsdorf, Frederick’s minister 
for public works, were already in existence and 
a beginning was made in 1740 to clear away 
the old fortifications and level out the sandy 
mounds. Meanwhile opera was carried on at 
the Schloss Theatre, and the first gala per- 
formance was held to welcome Frederick back 
from his victories in Silesia. The piece given 
was ‘ Rodelinda, King of the Lombards,’ by 
Carl Heinrich Graun. 

The new building was not fully complete 
when on Dec. 7, 1742, it opened with great 
ceremony, Graun’s opera ‘Cesar and Cleo- 
patra’ being given. The opera was still the 
private undertaking of the court, and tickets 
were allotted (they could not be bought or 
sold), while the entire conduct of the perform- 
ances was under exotic influences. The per- 
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formers were engaged in Italy, the entire ballet 
imported from France. As for the works, the 
court dictated the subject and Graun produced 
the work. In fifteen years he turned out 26 
operas, as an additional task to his musical 
duties. 

As the consequence of the Seven Years’ War 
the Opera House was closed from 1756-64. 
Graun had died in 1759, and owing to the im- 
poverishment of both the State and the Royal 
House no successor was appointed (though 
there are records of occasional performances) 
till 1775, when the King appointed Johann 
Friedrich Rheinhardt. The King lost interest 
in the opera. On one occasion he is said to 
have ‘told off a regiment to attend and fill out 
the empty benches. Rheinhardt made little 
difference to the dull tradition that had grown 
round it; the opera still remained Italian and 
official, deaf to the rise of other movements 
elsewhere in Europe. 

The scene in fact shifted to the National 
Theater in the Gendarmenplatz, which had a 
separate history. Here the middle period of 
the development of opera in Germany had its 
beginning. The turning-point was the pro- 
duction of Mozart’s ‘ Die Entfithrung’ in 1788, 
soon to be followed by ‘ Figaro’s Hochzeit ’ and 
‘Don Juan.’ Under B. A. Weber, the National 
Theater rose on the tide of the new movement. 
Here ‘ Die Zauberfléte ’ was produced by him. 
Gradually the Royal Opera House declined in 
importance. 

After the peace of Tilsit, however, it came 
to the fore once more, under Count Karl von 
Briihl as intendant. Had Count von Brihl 
been able to command the ear of the King, the 
story of the next few years might have been 
different, but Frederick William III. loved 
show more than music, and the spectacular 
under Spontini held sway. It was not till 
June 18, 1821, that the fight was won. On that 
date the first performance of the ‘ Freischiitz ’ 
took place, with astounding success. This is 
one of the very few pieces of permanent value 
of which the initial production has taken place 
at the State Opera at Berlin. Another is Otto 
Nicolai’s ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ produced 
in Berlin 1849. 

The era of Meyerbeer now began. After the 
success of ‘ Les Hugenots’ he was summoned 
to Berlin, his native city, to succeed Spontini 
as Generalmusikdirector, and Nicolai became 
one of the two Kapellmeister under his ad- 
ministration. The fire of Aug. 18, 1843, de- 
stroyed the Opera House down to the founda- 
tions of Langhans, but the rebuilding was begun 
at once and the new building opened once more 
with Meyerbeer’s ‘ Das Feldlager in Schlesien,’ 
written for the occasion. It had an unexpected 
outcome forthe composer. He had written it for 
anew young Swedish singer, named Jenny Lind, 
whom he had discovered, and his attempt to 
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introduce her into the company led, with char- 
acteristic Berlin jealousy, to disputes and his 
resignation. He retained the post of director 
of the court music, however, and conducted 
in person the performance of his opera ‘ Der 
Prophet ’ in 1850. 

The classic age of the State Opera House 
now began to unfold under Count Botho von 
Hiilsen. Only in one respect were the ideas of 
the period in Berlin behind the times. Meyer- 
beer, with his wonderful discernment, had pro- 
duced Wagner’s ‘ Der fliegende Hollander ’ 
before the fire (the author being then little 
known), but under the deadening influence of the 
Hohenzollerns a nervous conservatism marked 
every advance, and Wagner had established 
his imperishable fame elsewhere before Berlin 
could be brought to produce him. Von Hul- 
sen struggled in vain, and Carl Eckert, the 
champion of the German opera, supported 
him. The first performance of the ‘ Ring’ 
cycle in Berlin took place at the Victoria 
Theatre in May 1881, and it was attended by 
Wagner in person as an affront to von Hiilsen. 
The path was, however, not really smoothed 
out for German opera till the period of von 
Hiilsen’s successor, Count Bolke von Hochberg 
(1886-1902). During this period, though no 
new works of outstanding importance were pro- 
duced in the State Opera House, a very high 
level in performance of new and current works 
was reached. Under Felix Weingartner and 
Richard Strauss the orchestra was brought to a 
high standard. 

It had long been realised that the Opera 
House of Frederick the Great, in spite of its 
having been remodelled, reseated and re- 
decorated on various occasions, was inadequate 
for the needs of Berlin. On the instructions 
of the Emperor William II., plans for a new 
Opera House were made in 1896, and as a pre- 
liminary the Prussian State had bought the 
‘New Opera Theatre’ in the Konigsplatz, 
familiarly known after the proprietor as 
* Kroll’s’ (on the side opposite to the Reichs- 
tag) for the sum of 24 million marks for the 
purpose of pulling it down and building the 
new Royal Opera House on its site. A suc- 
cession of difficulties delayed the scheme, and 
when at last building was about to be begun in 
1914 the war intervened. Subsequently the 
dilapidated building of the New Opera Theatre 
was repaired and in part rebuilt to become the 
‘Oper am KGnigsplatz.’ It was opened in 
1922, ‘ Die Meistersinger’ being given as the 
inaugural performance, with Kleiber con- 
ducting. 

The later history of the State Opera is that 
of opera in Germany generally. A short in- 
terregnum took place in 1918 when Richard 
Strauss became intendant, and then control 
passed to Max von Schillings. Under his 
direction the State Opera fell into line with 
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European production, though it showed no 
greatly adventurous spirit. Max von Schillings 
was, however, summarily dismissed on Nov. 27, 
1925, as the result of a dispute with the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior over the 
estimates for a renewal of the subsidy. 

The State Opera House had enjoyed an 
annual subsidy from the Prussian Budget and 
its members’ official status. After the war, 
owing to the collapse of the Prussian State 
finances, the subsidy was withdrawn. It be- 
came impossible to continue the productions 
on the same scale, and the Opera House was 
again in danger of closing its doors. But a 
working union was effected with the Oper am 
Kénigsplatz, which acted as an overflow house, 
producing the same operas, using the same 
casts and scenery, and charging slightly lower 
prices. The State Opera seats 1574 persons, 
the Oper am Ko6nigsplatz 2500. The two to- 
gether can be self-supporting. 

The DerutscHes Oper, Charlottenburg 
(Bismarkstrasse 34), a fine modern house, was 
built for the Municipal Council of Charlotten- 
burg from plans of Seeling in 1911-12, and was 
opened on Oct. 7, 1912, with the performance of 
* Fidelio,’ conducted by Waghalter. It holds 
2300 persons. It was leased to a company, 
the Deutsches Opernhaus A.G., for 30 years, to 
be carried on in the public interest. Certain 
clauses were attached by the Municipality to 
the lease for free and cheaper performances. 
The Opera House was under the direction of 
Georg Hartmann, and for the first years of its 
existence it carried out the intentions of its 
promoters, its production reaching a very high 
level. During the war, however, its prosperity 
declined, and in the subsequent years it under- 
went a series of financial vicissitudes which 
were not without their effect on the artistic 
value of its later productions. In 1925, how- 
ever, a financial reconstruction took place, and 
the productions were able to be resumed on 
the former scale. The future of the Deutsches 
Opernhaus has now been guaranteed for some 
years. 

In Feb. 1925 the Berlin ‘ Magistrat ’ (Muni- 
cipal Council of Berlin) founded a municipal 
share company from which private capital was 
excluded, and it granted an annual subsidy of 
150,000 marks as working capital together 
with a further sum up to 150,000 marks for 
emergencies. It also granted the sum of 
80,000 marks towards the liquidation of the 
old company. Therewith the finances of the 
Deutsches were once more placed upon a sound 
footing. It was reopened on Sept. 18, 1925, 
with a gala performance of ‘Die Meister- 
singer,’ under Bruno Walter. 

The most frequently played pieces have been 
‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ ‘ Fledermaus,’ ‘ Carmen,’ 
‘ Freischiitz,’ ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘ Marta,’ 
‘Figaro’s Hochzeit,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Parsifal.’ 
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It has been the scene of several original pro- 
ductions, but none that have proved lasting 
successes. H. G. D. 

BERLIOZ, Hector (b. La Céte St. André, 
near Grenoble, Dec. 11, 1803 ; d. Paris, Mar. 8, 
1869), an eminent French composer and pioneer 
of romanticism. 

The son of a country doctor, he was at first 
educated for the practice of medicine; and, 
though allowed to play with music as a pastime, 
was prohibited from any thought of music as a 
career. The most plastic years of his life were 
thus almost entirely wasted. For his father’s 
profession he felt nothing better than ‘a cold 
disgust’; for the profession which he was 
afterwards to choose he received, during his 
boyhood, no training worth the mention; at 
an age when Mozart and Mendelssohn were 
finished masters, his whole musical attainment 
consisted in a rudimentary acquaintance with 
Catel’s Harmony, a few boyish compositions, 
and a very moderate proficiency on the flageo- 
let. It is true that his poetic genius was early 
stimulated by the study of Virgil, and by 
the discovery, in a neglected corner, of a few 
fragments from Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’; but these 
ill replaced the technical exercises which his 
ardent and mercurial temper especially needed. 
The remarkable inequality of his composition 
may be explained, at any rate in part, as the 
. work of a vivid imagination, striving to explain 
itself in a tongue which he never perfectly 
understood. 

In the year 1822 he was sent to follow his 
course at the Medical School of Paris. But the 
dissecting-room was too much for him, the doors 
of the Conservatoire Library stood open ; after 
a short struggle, the conclusion of which was 
foregone from the outset, he announced his 
determination to devote himself entirely to 
music. His parents argued, expostulated and 
finally cut off supplies, but it was all to no 
purpose; Berlioz had burned his ships and 
there was no longer any question of retreating. 
He applied to Lesueur for lessons, with which 
he made such rapid progress that in a few 
months’ time he was able to compose a Mass 
for the Church of St. Roch; and in 1823 
he was admitted, as a regular pupil, to the 
Conservatoire. 

The next seven years were spent in continu- 
ous and truceless conflict. Lesueur was the 
only one among the professors whom he could 
tolerate ; for Cherubini, the director, he seems 
to have felt a positive detestation ; he was im- 
patient of academic methods, and wholly con- 
temptuous of academic taste. Hismind moved 
in a larger world than that of his teachers ; his 
poet at the time was Shakespeare, his composer 
Beethoven, while they were still preoccupied 
with smooth counterpoint and the trim correct- 
ness of the classical drama. On the other hand, 
it is clear that he lost much through sheer 
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intractability. Like many pioneers of the 
Romantic movement he indulged too much in 
disdain, and concluded too readily that because 
an accurate style may sometimes cover poverty 
of thought it is therefore useless to a thinker. 
Even had he been indisputably right in regard- 
ing current methods as enemies to progress, he 
would still have done well to apply the maxim, 
* fas est et ab hoste doceri.’ 

At the same time his life during this period 
showed a courage and a determination that were 
little short of heroic. He was in disgrace with 
his parents, in disgrace with his teachers, in 
such extreme poverty that he was forced to 
maintain himself as a chorus-singer at one of 
the minor theatres, baffled at every turn by 
constant opposition and by repeated failure. 
Yet he never faltered or lost heart; he main- 
tained his purpose with the most uncompromis- 
ing fidelity ; and if he sometimes delivered his 
message in too strident a tone, at any rate he 
stood to it loyally and recked nothing of conse- 
quences. At last, in 1830, the tide of his 
fortune turned. His cantata ‘La Mort de 
Sardanapale,’ appropriately finished amid the 
rifle-shots of the July Revolution, won him the 
Prix de Rome,! and opened the prospect of a 
successful career. He was still almost un- 
known, except as a rebel. Since the St. Roch 
Mass he had written a few compositions, * Eight 
Scenes from Faust,’ the overtures ‘ Les Francs- 
Juges’ and ‘Waverley,’ the ‘Symphonie fantas- 
tique,’ the ‘Fantasia on Shakespeare’s T'empest,’ 
but they had made no mark and attained no 
reputation; the episodes of his own artistic 
life may be said to date from the year which, 
by an odd coincidence, saw Chopin’s arrival in 
Paris and Schumann’s emancipation from the 
study of the law. 

The terms of the Prix de Rome imposed three 
years of travel, the first two to be spent in 
Italy. But after eighteen months Berlioz could 
bear expatriation no longer ; he petitioned the 
ministry for leave to return, and by the middle 
of 1832 was once more established in Paris. 
He brought with him a revision of the ‘ Sym- 
phonie fantastique,’ a monologue ‘ Lélio ’ (in- 
tended as its sequel) which was mainly a 
pasticcio of earlier compositions, drafts of over- 
tures to ‘ King Lear’ and the ‘ Corsair,’ * and a 
few songs, of which one, ‘ La Captive,’ is worthy 
of a place among the great lyrics of the world. 
It is not a little significant that, of the scanty 
fruits which he gathered on his Italian journey, — 
the finest should be the lamentation of a 
prisoner in a foreign land. 

In 1833 he married Henrietta Smithson, an 
Trish actress, who had been playing Shakespeare 
at the Odéon, and forthwith set himself in good — 
earnest to work for a livelihood. At first it — 

1 The cantata ‘ La Mort d'Orphée,’ with which he first competed — 
unsuccessfully for the Prix de Rome (1827), was found after a 
disappearance of nearly forty years in 1923, and is preserved in the 


National Library at Paris. See Catalogue at the end of this article. 
2 Rewritten in 1855. , 
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was an uphill task. Pupils were few, publishers 
unenterprising ; concerts only showed how 
easily receipts could be swallowed up in ex- 
penses ; the populace maintained that indiffer- 
ence which it usually exhibits towards any 
artist who cannot introduce himself as a vir- 
tuoso. He applied for the directorship of the 
Gymnase Musicale; it was refused him by 
Thiers. He applied for the professorship of 
harmony at the Conservatoire ; it was refused 
him by Cherubini. An accident had closed the 
public career of his wife; the birth of his son 
Louis brought a new mouth to feed ; from sheer 
necessity he became a journalist, and supported 
his household by writing criticisms and feuille- 
tons which, as he complains to his friend 
Humbert Ferrand, left him almost no time for 
composition. Yet, in spite of all difficulties 
and distractions, the seven years which followed 
his marriage were the most active of his whole 
life. He was a true improvisatore, and, his 
interest once engaged, could cover pages of 
complex orchestration with an almost miracu- 
lous rapidity ; indeed, he tells us that he had to 
invent a system of shorthand in order to keep 
pace with the unceasing flow of his ideas. 
Between 1833 and 18401 he produced the 
cantata on the death of Napoleon, the three 
symphonies ‘ Harold en Italie,’ ‘Symphonie 
funébre et triomphale’ and ‘Roméo et 
Juliette,’ the opera of ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ the 
Requiem, first performed in 1837 for the 
disaster at Constantine, several songs, including 
‘Les Nuits d’été,’ the ‘ Réverie et caprice’ for 
violin, and the ballad ‘Sara la baigneuse,’ 
originally written for male quartet, and after- 
wards enlarged for chorus and _ orchestra. 
Toward the end of this period he began to reap 
a material reward which relieved him from 
further drudgery. The Requiem, commissioned 
by the French Government, was repaid with a 
fee of 4000 francs ; in 1838, Paganini sent him 
20,000 for ‘ Harold en Italie,’ and in 1840, he 
received another 10,000 for the ‘Symphonie 
funébre et triomphale.’ This enabled him 
not only to throw off the burden of journalism 
but to indulge a long-cherished project of a tour 
through Germany where, thanks to Liszt and 
Schumann, his name was already well known. 
Unfortunately, at the last moment, Madame 
Berlioz refused to consent to his departure, and 
the quarrel became so acute that it ended in a 
separation. There is no need to revive here 
the miserable story of broken nerves and of a 
jealousy not altogether unmerited. It is enough 
to say that Berlioz continued to maintain his 
wife until her death, Mar. 3, 1854; but that, 
although they sometimes met on friendly terms, 
there was never any real reconciliation between 
them. 

After all the visit was delayed for over two 


1 The overture to ‘Rob Roy,’ first performed in 1834, was written 
in 1832. 
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years, partly by the performance of ‘ Frei- 
schiitz ’ in Paris, for which Berlioz orchestrated 
the * Invitation & la valse,’ partly by engage- 
ments in Paris and Brussels which occupied the 
greater part of 1842. But at the beginning of 
1843 he was once more his own master and at 
once proceeded to put his project into execu- 
tion. The tour was a triumphant success. He 
travelled over the country from Cologne to 
Berlin, from Stuttgart to Hamburg, giving con- 
certs at all the principal cities, and despite some 
academic opposition, received everywhere with 
crowded audiences and enthusiastic applause. 
Schumann offered him a cordial welcome ; 
Mendelssohn, who disliked his music, showed 
him every courtesy, and gave him every facility 
for performance; the King of Prussia post- 
poned a journey in order to hear ‘ Roméo’ at 
Potsdam ; the whole campaign was one long 
triumphal procession, and the burden of every 
bulletin is ‘another victory: let them know it 
in Paris.’ 

About the middle of 1843, Berlioz returned, 
covered with laurels; he was set, for a liveli- 
hood, to conduct the music of other com- 
posers. In 1845 he made an equally successful 
tour in Austria, brought back a new composi- 
tion ‘ La Damnation de Faust,’ and produced it 
in 1846 before a scanty and apathetic audience. 
Next year he won fresh triumphs in Russia, 
returned once more to find an official post 
vacant at the Opéra, and lost it through the 
machinations of Roqueplan. And all this time 
it is clear from his letters that he regarded his 
travels as a soldier regards foreign service, and 
that his whole affection was lavished on the bril- 
liant, disdainful city that was using him so ill. 

Between 1847 and 1855 he paid four visits to 
England. The first was undertaken, at Jullien’s 
request, for a season of opera at Drury Lane, 
but it began with insufficient preparation, and 
it ended in sheer disaster. The other three 
were of better omen. In 1851 he came over as 
a member of the Jury at the Great Exhibition, 
and wrote an admirably fair and lucid report 
on the merits of the competing instruments ; 
in 1852 and 1855 he was engaged as conductor 
of the New Philharmonic, and produced at 
Exeter Hall his ‘ Roméo ’ symphony and some 
selections from his ‘ Faust.’ On June 25, 1853, 
he conducted his ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ at Drury 
Lane. It is interesting to remember that in 
1855 Wagner was also in London, conducting 
the concerts of the rival society. Between 
them the two revolutionaries kept the public 
alert, and the newspapers fully occupied. 

His writings at this time show an allegiance 
curiously divided between literary and musical 
composition. On his return from Germany in 
1843 he published his Voyage musical, with 
some valuable essays on Weber, Gluck and 
Beethoven ; in 1844 he wrote the ‘ Hymne a 
la France ’ for an industrial exhibition in Paris ; 
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next year came ‘ Faust,’ and then, after his 
Russian visit, the J'raité de Vinstrumentation 
(numbered in his catalogue of compositions as 
op. 10), and the ‘ Fuite en Egypte,’ which he 
afterwards enlarged into his sole attempt at 
oratorio, ‘ L’Enfance du Christ.’ In 1850 he 
printed two volumes of songs—‘ Fleurs des 
Landes ’ and ‘ Feuillets d’album ’—and revised 
his choral ballad of ‘ Sara la baigneuse’; after 
which follow in steady succession ‘ La Menace 
des Francs’ (1851), Les Soirées de Vorchestre 
(1853), a most entertaining collection of 
sketches and criticisms, three choruses printed 
in 1854 under the title of ‘ Tristia,’ 1 and at the 
beginning of 1855 his revised version of the 
overture to the ‘ Corsair.’ Between 1835 and 
1863 he wrote occasionally for the Débats, and 
in more than one field carried on a vigorous 
warfare against Scudo, Fétis and the other 
Parisian critics. He did wellto be angry. We 
have but to read the attacks upon him to under- 
stand how far they were animated by a mere 
spirit of partisanship ; we have but to recall the 
story of Pierre Ducré to realise the extreme 
incompetence of his antagonists. 

In 1855 came the Paris Exhibition, and 
Berlioz was commissioned to write a Te Deum 
for its opening, and a cantata, ‘ L’ Impériale,’ 
forits close. The latter, though printed among 
his works as op. 26, has long disappeared from 
the concert-room ; the former, occasionally 
given at our larger festivals, may claim to rank 
beside the Requiem, than which it is even more 
gigantic in scale, and more exacting in require- 
ment. It was published at the end of the year, 
together with ‘ Lélio’ and the ‘ Enfance du 
Christ,’ and at last roused Paris to some tardy 
recognition of her most distinguished composer. 
Hitherto he had received no decoration except 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour; in 1856 he 
succeeded to a fautewil in the Académie, and 
three years later was elected to the only public 
appointment which he ever held—the librarian- 
ship of the Conservatoire. It was fitting that 
he should end his days as authorised guardian 
of the scores which had first encouraged him to 
embark on his career. 

On the death of his first wife he married 
Mlle. Martin Recio, a singer of small capacity 
and high ambition, who frequently imperilled 
the success of her husband’s work by insisting 
on the leading part in its performance. Yet 
through seven years of ill-assorted union he 
treated her with the utmost patience and ten- 
derness, and her sudden death in 1862 left him 
in a prostration of grief. ‘I have no words to 
express my desolation,’ he says in the few lines 
which carry the news to Ferrand. Indeed life 
had become very lonely forhim. His son Louis 
was serving abroad in the French navy, his 
most intimate friend lived away from Paris, 


1 Of these the ‘ Méditation religieuse’ was written in 1831, and 
the other two in 1848. 
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in his own immediate circle hardly any one 
remained to whom he could look for companion- 
ship. His public career, too, though lightened 
by a few moments of success, closed with a 
heavy and unmerited disappointment. Early 
in 1862 he made an enduring mark on French 
criticism with his volume entitled A travers 
Chants. Later in the same year his little opera 
of ‘ Béatrice et Bénédict’’ was brought out at 
Baden, and well received; but in 1863, ‘ Les 
Troyens a Carthage,’ the second part of the 
work which he intended as his masterpiece, was 
driven after a short run from the boards of the 
Théatre Lyrique. Berlioz never recovered the 
shock of its failure. He was worn out with 
labour’ and warfare, with public conflict and 
private sorrow, and he had no longer any heart 
to continue the struggle. At one of the per- 
formances his friends tried to cheer him by 
pointing to the audience, and saying, ‘ Eh bien ! 
les voila qui viennent.’ ‘ Oui, ils viennent,’ 
answered the composer sadly, ‘mais, moi je 
m’en vais.’ 

After ‘ Les Troyens’ Berlioz wrote no more, 
and the history of his remaining years is little 
better than a chronicle of encroaching sickness. 
In 1867 he was well enough to accept a second 
invitation to Russia; but in 1868 his health 
entirely broke down, and he died at Paris in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. He was honoured 
with a stately and ceremonious funeral, and ten 
years later, Mar. 8, 1879, a commemorative 
concert of his works filled the Hippodrome from 
floor to roof. ‘ Le génie,’ says an author who 
well knew the Parisian temperament, ‘ c’est le 
talent des hommes morts.’ In Mar. 1903 a bust 
of Berlioz, by M. Léopold Bernstamm, was 
erected in front of the theatre at Monte Carlo, 
in commemoration of the transference of ‘ La 
Damnation de Faust ’ to the stage of that place. 
On Aug. 15 of the same year, a statue by M. 
Urbain was unveiled at Grenoble, and on the 
two following days musical performances of ‘ La 
Damnation de Faust,’ etc., were given. The 
actual centenary of Berlioz’s birth was duly 
celebrated in Paris by performances of the same 
work at two of the Lamoureux Concerts, by a 
series of performances at the Colonne Concerts, 
and by a performance of ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ 
at the Conservatoire, in Dec. 1903. 
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That he possessed genius is beyond all 
question or controversy. No composer has ever 
been more original, in the true sense of the term; 
none has ever written with more spontane- 
ous force or with more vehement and volcanic 
energy. His imagination seems always at 
white heat; his eloquence pours forth in a 
turbid, impetuous torrent which levels all 
obstacles and overpowers all restraint. It is 
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and on one side at any rate the comparison is 
just. Both were artists of immense creative 
power, both were endowed with an exceptional 
gift of: oratory, both ranged at will over the 
entire gamut of human passion. But here re- 
semblance ends. Beside the extravagance of 
Berlioz, Hugo is reticent ; beside the technical 
errors of the musician the verse of the poet is 
as faultless as a Greek statue. 

There is, indeed, a singular perversity in 
Berlioz’s music, due partly to a twist in his 
disposition, partly to deficiency of early train- 
ing. He had, for example, a spring of pure and 
beautiful melody, and in ‘ La Captive,’ in the 
love-scene from ‘ Roméo,’ in the great septet 
from ‘ Les Troyens,’ he showed that he could 
employ it to noble purpose. Yet time after 
time he ruins his cause by subordinating beauty 


. to emphasis, and is so anxious to impress that 


he forgets how to charm. The Evening Song 
in ‘ Faust ’ is spoiled by the very cadences that 
were intended to make it effective. The begin- 
ning of the Pilgrim’s March in ‘ Harold’ is 
delightful, the last strain offends like a mis- 
placed epigram. No doubt there are other 
artists who have yielded to a similar tempta- 
tion. Chopin used often to end his dreamiest 
improvisations with an unexpected discord. 
Heine often closes with a freakish jest a song 
full of pathos or romance. But these men did 
it out of sheer mischief, Berlioz because it 
seemed to him the natural outcome of his 
thought. On the other hand, it should be said 
that he has, in this matter, the qualities of his 
defects. His phrase, often beautiful, is almost 
always telling and incisive, and his command 
of rhythm was, at the time when he lived, 
without parallel in the history of music. 

It is in the general fabric of his composition 
that his technical deficiencies are most apparent. 
His harmony is usually rich in colour, but in 
progression it is too frequently awkward or 
commonplace, either securing its point of 
colour by an ugly line, or giving a false appear- 
ance of movement by a mere rhythmic arrange- 
ment of scales or arpeggios. This comes not 
from want of harmonic perception but from 
want of proper education in counterpoint, with 
which, as with all forms of purely musical 
design, Berlioz was very imperfectly acquainted 
Nor does he seem to have been aware of his own 
limitations. He draws public attention to the 
correctness of the Amen fugue in his ‘ Faust,’ 
but ignores the fact that it could have been 
written by any forward pupil in a musical 
college. He regards the structure of the 
“Symphonie fantastique’ as the legitimate 
outcome of Beethoven’s principles, and does 
not see how often he violates the laws which he 
is professing to develop. On neither of these 
issues, therefore, has he any claim to be re- 
garded as a true reformer. When he keeps the 
rules he can only apply them to some elementary 
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problem ; when he tries to extend their pro- 
vince he loses himself in the wilderness. 

It is a pleasanter task to consider the one 
department of pure musical art in which his 
genius found its amplest scope and its fullest ex- 
pression. As a master of ORCHESTRATION (q.v.) 
his claim to the first rank is incontestable. He 
knew the capacities of the different instruments 
better than the virtuosi who played them. He 
could foresee by intuition the effect of every 
possible combination or arrangement. He had 
inexhaustible invention, boundless audacity, 
an unerring sense of colour, and that highest 
economy of resource which knows when to 
spare and when to lavish. In the ‘ Invitation,’ 
in the first movement of the ‘ Tempest Fan- 
taisie,’ in the opening of the ‘ Racéczy March,’ 
he can move with perfect ease through a scheme 
of low tones and delicate values; in the Re- 
quiem, in the Te Deum, in the ‘ Damnation de 
Faust ’ he can make his canvas glow and blaze 
with the hues of Mont Pelée or Krakatoa. His 
work, in short, marks a new era in instrumenta- 
tion, and has been directly or indirectly the 
guide of every composer since his day. 

No doubt his larger effects require conditions 
that are not very readily available. Towards 


the end of the famous Traité de Vinstru- — 


mentation he sketches the construction of 
an ideal orchestra, which should faithfully 
and precisely carry out his intentions: 242 
strings, four of which are tuned an octave 
below the double basses, 30 grand pianos, 30 
harps, legions of wind-players and percussion- 
players; an army of sound equipped for the 
most overpowering conquests. And though, 
like many of his ideals, this remained for 
him unattainable, he usually approached as 
near to it as circumstances would allow. In 
his ‘ Tuba Mirum’ and his ‘ Lachrymosa ’ the 
forces employed are of enormous magnitude: 
an immense number of bowed instruments, the 
wood-wind doubled, trebled, quadrupled, a 
tempest of rolling drums and clashing cymbals ; 
and, at each corner of the stage, a blare of 
brazen instruments which carry, as from the 
four winds of heaven, their ringing, shattering 
trumpet-calls. Well might Heine say that 
such music reminded him of primeval monsters 
and fabulous empires. It is out of scale with 
our civilised restrictions and reticences: for 
good and for ill it echoes over a wider expanse. 
But at the same time it is compelled to face the 
blunt practical issue of performance; to be 
fully understood it must be heard frequently, 
and it defeats its own end if it insists upon 
requirements which can rarely be satisfied. ‘I 
understand,’ said the King of Prussia, ‘that you 
are the composer who writes for five hundred 
musicians.” ‘Your Majesty has been mis- 
informed,’ answered Berlioz, ‘I sometimes 
write for four hundred and fifty.’ 

From the technical side, then, Berlioz’s 
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chief claim to immortality is that of a brilliant 
and audacious colourist. It remains to con- 
sider the purpose for which he employed his 
medium. On this point he is entirely explicit : 
music was to him a language capable of convey- 
ing definite impressions, of arousing definite 
emotions, even of narrating a definite series of 
events. In every one of his vocal works, from 
the ‘ Elégie’ to ‘ Les Troyens,’ the main office 
of his music was to illustrate and reinforce the 
words. Inevery one of his instrumental works, 
from ‘ Harold’ and the ‘Symphonie fantas- 
tique ’ to the little violin-piece which he wrote 
for Artdét, he was principally occupied in telling 
a story or in painting a picture. His weakness 
in pure design was partly the cause, but still 
more the effect, of his preoccupation with the 
dramatic or descriptive aspect of his art. With 
him, more than with any other great composer 
for the concert-room, it is possible to abstract 
form from content and to balance neglect of the 
one against enthusiastic devotion to the other. 
Now there can be no doubt that music pos- 
sesses a very intimate power of stirring man’s 
emotional nature, and that it can strongly 
reinforce appeals made by the other arts—by 
articulate words, for instance, or by determinate 
action and scenery. But the attempt to make 
music self-articulate, in the manner which 
Berlioz intended, is for two reasons foredoomed 
to failure. It violates the essential character 
of the art ; it offers almost irresistible tempta- 
tions to ugliness. For, in the first place, the 
nature of musical expression and of its effect 
on the human organism is far too vague and 
nebulous to be tied down to any very precise 
significance. It is as idle to inquire the mean- 
ing of a composition as to inquire the meaning 
of a sunset. We may call the sunset ‘ angry’ 
without passing the legitimate bounds of meta- 
phor ; but we should have little patience with 
the fancy that seriously enlarged upon the 
degree or cause of its anger. In exactly the 


same way we may call a musical composition | 


‘agitated’ or ‘ gay,’ but we cannot give con- 
crete shape to its gaiety or its agitation. 
Indeed, we are commonly irritated by any 
attempt to explain the poetic significance of a 
musical work. We may sometimes forgive it 
—in the ‘ Florentinische Nachte ’ of Heine, for 
example, or in Henry Kingsley’s ‘ Ravenshoe ’ 
—but even there we feel that it needs forgive- 
ness, that it is forcing our attention into a 
wrong channel, that it is unduly particularis- 
ing those broad emotional types which supply 
the forms of music with their only real content. 
And if any man doubt this he may bring the 
matter to a clear issue: let him hear the 
‘Symphonie fantastique,’ and endeavour from 
the music alone to reconstruct the romance. 
Secondly, when music rises to its highest, 
even these broad types of emotion are merged 
into one. The slow movement of the choral 
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symphony fills us with the same overpowering 
sense of rapture and worship as a sight of the 
Alps ; it is not this or that kind of feeling that 
is stirred in us but our entire soul. Only when 
the art descends to lower slopes can we begin 
to discriminate, to distinguish, to set boundary- 
lines; and the further the descent the easier 
and more convincing is the demarcation, 
Music which inflicts actual pain may well call 
up painful associations, and may so help 
imaginative hearers to call up some vague 
nightmare-pictures of savagery or horror. It 
is not for nothing that the instrumental work 
of Berlioz grows most nearly articulate in the 
‘Ronde du Sabbat,’ in the ‘ Brigands’ Orgy,’ 
and in the orchestral setting of the ‘ Ride to the 
Abyss.’ 

However, like all great artists, Berlioz was 


better than his own theory. He often allowed 


it to lead him into extravagant aberration ; he 
even narrates with pride that at the perform- 
ance of his Requiem one of the audience was 
frightened into a syncope—an interesting com- 
mentary upon Schiller’s view of the function of 
Art. But though his theory of the programme 
is impracticable, and though it is only by 
lowering his art that he can even approximate 
to its realisation, yet the fact remains that he 
has written a great deal of vigorous and stirring 
music, and that he often rises to a level of pure 
beauty which only genius can attain. After 
all, his parti pris was as much inherited as 
assumed. French music has always been 
closely connected with literary movements and 
ideals; it has always somewhat tended to 
subordinate form to expression. Even the | 
exquisite style of Couperin was never satisfied 
without a ‘ poetic content,’ and from him the 
line of ancestry runs directly enough through 
Rameau, Gossec and Lesueur, until it reaches 
the greatest and most gifted of Lesueur’s pupils. 

As might naturally be expected his best 
sustained work is to be found in his vocal 
compositions, both because here his deficien- 
cies of pure design are covered, and because 
here he has the collaboration of a text to give 
body and substance to his fancies. ‘ Les 
Troyens ’ is probably the finest extant specimen 
of spectacular opera, full of pageantry and 
movement, vividly conceived and vividly pour- 
trayed. The whole of the final tableau, with the 
great prophetic utterance of Dido, based upon 
themes which recall happy hours to her memory, 
is strangely anticipatory of the end of ‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung.’ ‘ Béatrice et Bénédict’ 
is a charming comedy, wonderfully supple and 
light-handed ; and ‘ Benvenuto,’ though far 
less dextrous, yet contains a good many scenes 
of real dramatic power. His two great ritual 
works, the Requiem and the Te Deum, stand 
like colossal statues at the gates of a bar- 
barian temple. They are absolutely unchristian 
in feeling, they suggest human sacrifices and 
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blood-curdling rites, they grip emotion by the 
throat and leave it gasping for breath. But 


for sheer savage force and strength they are, 


in their kind, unsurpassed, and amid these 
terrors are many passages of a strange, inhuman 
beauty. Among his cantatas, ‘ La Damnation 
de Faust ’ holds the pre-eminent place ; indeed, 
it is Berlioz in quintessence. All his merits are 
here, all his defects; of fabric now clumsily 
woven, now of the closest texture, cruel modula- 
tions and phrases of a haunting sweetness, the 
most exquisite tenderness alternating with the 
wildest violence, all clothed with his vivid colour 
and with his consummate mastery of orchestral 
resource. 

His criticisms exhibit the same curious al- 
ternation of extremes. It was long before he 
could see any beauty in Palestrina; of Bach and 
Handel he spoke in disdainful ignorance. He 
cared little for Chopin, little for Schumann, and 
he passed over the Paris edition of Schubert’s 
songs with a few casual words about ‘ Erl- 
k6énig.’ On the other hand he was one of the 
first musicians in Europe who really appreciated 
Beethoven, and his papers on Gluck and Weber 
are masterpieces of sound insight and clear 
expression. He counts, too, among the very 
small number of writers on music who deserve 
to be read for their literary style. 

‘The Mémoires,’ says W. E. Henley, ‘ is one of the 
few essays in artistic biography which may claim 
equal honours with Benvenuto’s story of himself and 
his own doings ; the two volumes of correspondence 
rank with the most interesting epistolary matter of 
their time ; in the Grotesques, the A travers Chants, 
the Soirées de l’orchestre there is enough of fun and 
earnest, of fine criticism and diabolical humour, of 
wit and fancy and invention, to furnish forth a dozen 
ordinary critics and leave a rich remainder when all’s 
done.’ 

He has not Schumann’s range or sympathy. 
Here, as in his art, he could see only from his 
own standpoint: but in art, in criticism, in 
life he looked through keen eyes, and spoke 
out with a fearless and undaunted eloquence. 

- The following is a list of his works : 


(The numbers in small Roman type refer to the volumes of the 
complete edition published by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel.) 
Op. 
1. Eight scenes from ‘ Faust.’ (1828-29.) [x.] 
1 bis. Overture to ‘Waverley.’ (1827-28.)  [iv.] 
*Trlande’; nine mélodies pour une et deux voix sur des traduc 
tions de Thomas Moore. (1829.) [xiv., xv., xvi., xvii.] 
3. Overture to ‘ Les Francs-Juges.’ (1827-28.) [iv.] 
4. Overture to ‘King Lear.’ (1831.)  [iv.] 
5. ‘Grande Messe des morts.’ (Requiem, 1837.) [vii.] 
; (1834.) 


‘ 


. ‘Le 5 mai’; cantata on the death of Napoleon. (xiii. ] 
. ‘Les Nuits d’été’; six songs to words by Théophile Gautier. 
(1833-34; rewritten in 1841 and 1856.) [With orchestral 

acct. in vol. xv., piano acct. in vol. xvii.] 

8. Réverie et caprice, vin. and orch. (1839.) [vi.] 

9. Overture ‘ Le Carnaval romain.’ (1843.) [v.] 

10. Grande Traité deVinstrumentation et d’ orchestration modernes, 
Avec supplément ‘ Le chef d’orchestre.’ 

11. ‘Sara la baigneuse’; choral hallad. (1834-50.) [xiv.] 

12. ‘La Captive’; song for mezzo-sopr. and orch, (1832-48.) [xv.] 
Also with acct. for PF. and v’cl. and PF. alone. [xvii.] 

13. ‘Fleurs de Landes’; five songs, for one or more voices. (1831-34, 
pubd. 1850.) [xvi. and xvii.] One, ‘Le Jeune Patre breton,’ 
with orch. [xv.] 

14. Symphonie fantastique; ‘ fipisode de la vie d’un artiste.’ 
(1830-31.)  [i.] 

14 bis. ‘Lélio; ou le Retour a la vie.’ (1827-32. ) 
[xiii.] 


Monodrama.1 


1 The ‘Cheeur des ombres’ in this work is taken from the ‘ médi- 
tation’ in the cantata ‘La Mort de Cléopitre’ (performed for the first 
time under Weingartner at the Queen’s Hall, London, Nov. 12, 1903), 
and the last number from the ‘ Fantasia on Shakespeare’s Tempest.’ 
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Op. 

15, Symphonie funébre et triomphale. 

16. ‘ Harold en Italie’: 

17. ‘Roméo et Juliette’: dramatic symphony. 

18. ‘Tristia’; two works for chorus and orch.: ‘ Méditation 
religieuse’ (1831); ‘ Ballade sur la mort d'Ophélie’ (1848) 
[xiv.|; and a ‘Marche funébre pour la derniére scéne 
d’Hamlet’ (1848) for orch. [vi.]; the three published 
together in 1850. 


(1834-40.) [i] 
symphony with viola obbligato. (1834) [ii.] 
(1838.)  [iii.] 


19. ‘Feuillets d’album’; six songs (two for chorus). (1845-55.) 
[xiv xv.) XVis,, KVile] 

20. ‘Vox populi’; two works for chorus and orch. 1. ‘La Menace 
des Franes’ (1851); ‘Hymne a la France’ (1844). Published 


[xiv., xvi ] 
(1831, rewritten in 1844 and 1855.) 


together in 1851. 
21. Overture to ‘The Corsair.’ 
[v.] 


22. ‘Te Deum.’ (1849-54.) [viii.] 
23. ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ opera in three acts, (1835-37.) 
24. ‘La Damnation de Faust.’ (1846.) [xi., xii.] 


25. ‘ L’Enfance du Christ’; oratorio in three parts. (1850-54.) [ix.] 
26. ‘ L’Impériale’; cantata for the Paris Exhibition. (1855.) [xiii.] 
27. Deest. 

28.  L’Etoile de la liberté’ (Le Temple universel); Chorus. (1860.) 


[xvi.] 


WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 


‘Resurrexit’ from the St. Roch Mass. (1822, rewritten 1825 and 
1832.) [vii.] 


Ten Songs. (Written between 1825 and 1834.) [xvi., xvii.] 


Three cantatas: ‘La Révolution grecque.’ (1826.) [x.] 
‘Herminie.’ (1828.) [xv.] 
‘La Mort de Cléopatre.’ (1829.) [xv.] 

Chorus of Magi (1828, rewritten in 1832.) [vii.] 

Two fugues for chorus and orch. (1828-29.) [vi.] 

Overture to ‘Rob Roy.’ (1832.) [iv.] 

Two Motets: ‘ Veni Creator’ and ‘Tantum ergo.’ [vii.] 

Three pieces for harmonium: ‘Toccata,’ ‘Sérénade agreste A la 

Madoune,’ and ‘Hymne pour |’Elévation.’ (1845.) [vi.] 


‘L’Apothéose’ for chorus. (1848.) [xvi.] 

‘Hymne pour la consécration du nouveau Tabernacle.’ 
[xvi.] 

‘Béatrice et Bénédict,’ comic opera, two acts. (1860-62.) 

‘Les Troyens’; grand opera in two parts: (1) ‘La Prise de Troie 
(first and second acts); (2) ‘ Les Troyens 4 Carthage’ (third, 
fourth and fifth acts). 

‘March from Les Troyens’ arranged for concert use. 

‘La Mort d’Orphée,’ cantata written in 1827, first competition for 
Prix de Rome. M.S. National Library, Paris, 


(1859.) 


ARRANGEMENTS, ETC. 


Recitatives for ‘Der Freischiitz.’ (1841.) 
‘L’Invitation 4 la valse,’ by Weber, for orch. 
‘Pater Noster’ and ‘Adoremus,’ by Bortniansky. 
Marche marocaine, by L. von Meyer. (1845.) 
‘Plaisir d'amour,’ by Martini. (1859.) 

‘ ErlkGnig,’ by Schubert. (1860.) 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL WORKS 


Traité de i’instrumentation (see above, op. 10). Trans,: German, 
J. Leibrock (1843); English, Mary Cowden Clarke; Spanish, 
Camps y Soler. Modern revised editions (German) by Wein- 
gartner, R. Strauss; (Italian), by EK, Panizza (1918). 

Voyage musical en Allemagne et en Italie, études sur Beethoven, 
Gluck, et Weber. (1843.) 

Les Soirées de Vorchestre. (1853.) 


(1841.) 
(1843.) 


Les Grotesques de la musique. (1859.) 

A travers Chants. (1862.) 

Mémoires de Berlioz. Two vols. (1870.) 
Correspondance inédite. (1879.) 


Lettres intimes. (1882.) 

Les Musiciens et la musique (a collection of articles, mainly on the 
work of Berlioz’s contemporaries, from the Journal des Débats, 
with an introduction by André Hallays. 1903.) 

Literarische Werke. “Erste Gesaitausgabe in zehn Biinden, Leipzig, 
1903-12. 

LETTERS 

Briefe hervorragender Zeitgenossen an Franz Liszt, ed. by La Mara 
(1895), contains 61 letters of Berlioz. 

Briefe von Hector Berlioz an die Fiirstin Carolyne Sayn Wittgen- 
stein, ed. by La Mara (1903). 

Lettres inédites de Hector Berlioz @ Thomas Gounet, ed. by L. 
Michoud and G. Allix (1903). 

Une Page damour romantique. 
F.... (Revue bleue, 1903). 

Les Années romantiques ; Le Musicien errant (1919), ed. by J. Tiersot. 

Correspondance inédite (Revue bleue, 1917). 

Autobiographie inédite (Revue bleue, 1919). 

Nouvelles Lettres ad Hector Berlioz (Rk. M.1., 
Prod’homme. 

Les Lettres de Berlioz & Auguste Morel (Le Guide musical), 1912, 
pp. 609, 629, 647, 667, 687, 707), ed. by J. G. Prod’homme. 

Lettres inédites de Hector Berlioz (R.M.J., 1913), ed. by J. G. 
Prod’ homme, 


Many of the autobiographical details in these 
works are untrustworthy. Weil. HY. 


Lettres inédites & Mme. Estelle 


1905), ed. by J. G. 
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(First 


BERMUDO, Juan (6. Ecija, near Seville, 
beginning of the 16th cent.), a Franciscan 
friar of Andalucia, friend and admirer of 
Moraes, and author of two important 
theoretical works. 


1. Libro llamado Declaracién de instrumentos (Osuna: 
and 1555; Granada, 1555). (B.M.; Bibl. Nat., Paris; 
Staats- Bibl., Vienna; Bibl. Madrid; Bibl. 
Barcelona ; Escurial.) 

2. El Arte Tripharia (Osuna, 1550). 


1549 
Munich; 


Nac., Diputacid, 


(Bibl, Nac., Madrid.) 


The latter was written as a ‘ plaine and easie 
introduction ’ to music for the use of the nuns 
of the convent of Montilla. 

The former is of more ample scope, and 
includes a description of instruments and 
tablature as well as an introduction to music. 
The book is remarkable for its clarity of style ; 
and incidentally gives valuable biographical 
evidence in relation to MorALES, who wrote a 
dedicatory epistle to the second edition, dated 
Oct. 22, 1550, and describing himself ‘ Maestro 
de Capilla del Sefior Duque de Arcos.’ Morales 
died in 1553 before the book was published, 
but Bermudo constantly refers to him, and 
admires him for breaking rules when the 
occasion demanded it. Bermudo has recorded 


the only saying of Morales which has been 
preserved : 


‘Si lo que hazen algunos tafiedores de organo se 
sacasse en limpio grandes faltas hallariamos.’ (If we 
really knew what some organists played, we should 
find very bad mistakes.) ‘And Morales was quite 
right,’ he adds, ‘ because on an instrument it is possible 
to play consecutive fifths or octaves without being 
noticed; but with voices the mistake is obvious at 


once.’ THe T: 
BERNABEI, (1) Ercorr (6. Caprarola, 
c. 1620; d. Munich, 1687 or 8), a pupil of Bene- 
voli, and successively maestro di cappella at 
the Lateran in Rome, from 1665, and at San 
Luigi de’ Francesi from 1667; he seems to have 
entered the Cappella Giulia, St. Peter’s, on 
June 20, 1672, but not to have been maestro di 
cappella there, as he is only called ‘ musico’ in 
the letter of recommendation which Cardinal 
Barberini sent to the Elector of Bavaria in 
1674, and in consequence of which Bernabei 
obtained the post of maestro di cappella to the 
court of Munich. Bernabei’s compositions in- 
clude a set of three-part madrigals, called ‘ Con- 
certo madrigalesco,’ published at Rome, 1669 ; 
‘Sacrae modulationes,’ Munich, 1691, and 
various motets, etc. in MS. at Munich, Modena, 
Dresden and Vienna. The text-books of two 
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operas given in Munich, 1680 and 1686, are 
preserved there. 

His son, (2) GrosEFrFo ANTONIO (b. Rome, 
c. 1649; d. Mar. 9, 1732), was sent for to Munich 
in 1677 and appointed assistant to his father, 
whom he succeeded in Jan. 1688. 

His compositions include a book of seven 
masses for four voices and strings, printed 1710; 
masses and motets in MS. at Munich, Berlin, 
Bologna, Dresden, and a large collection of 
church music in the court library of Vienna, 
Between 1678 and 1691 he wrote 16 operas, 
many of them only preserved in the form of 
libretti (Q.-L.). * 


Bispit.—R. DE ReEnsis, Ercole Bernabei, Rome, 1920; RaFFAELE 
CasimirRi,, Ercole Bernabei, maestro della Capella musicale Latera- 
nense (5 luglio, 1665—5 marzo, 1667), p. 12, Kome, 1920. 


BERNACCHI, Antonio (b. Bologna, June 
1685 ; d. Mar. 1756), was equally celebrated as 
a singer (evirato) and as a master. 

During several years he received the instruc- 
tion ot Prstoccut (q.v.), then the first singing- 
master in Italy, where there were at that time 
not a few; and to his care and skill, as well as 
to his own application, genius and splendid 
soprano voice, the young Bernacchi owed his 
early superiority over all the other singers of 
his day, and the title which he gained of ‘ Il Ré 
dei cantatori.’ Fétis says that he made his 
first appearance in 1722; but it is much more 
likely that he did this ten years earlier, for he 
was singing in London in 1716 in the opera 
‘Clearte,’ and in Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo’ in 1717, 
when he sang the part of Goffredo, which had 
previously been sung by Vanini Boschi and 
Galerati, two female contralti. While in 
England, his voice was thought to be weak and 
defective ; but he covered these faults with so 
much skill that his singing was always much 
more admired by musicians than by the public. 
He remained here at first only for one season, 
after which he returned to Italy. In 1726 he 
entered the service of the Elector of Bavaria, 
and subsequently that of the Emperor. Ber- 
nacchi now altered his style, making use of an 
embroidery of roulades—a great innovation 
upon the old simple method of singing. This 
novelty had an immense success; and was 
immediately adopted by all the other singers, 
in spite of the outcry raised by the purists of 
the old school. Martinelli and Algarotti agree 
in blaming him for sacrificing expression to 
execution, and for ‘ opening the door to all the 
innovations which have debased the art.’ 
Rousseau relates that Pistocchi, on hearing his 
former pupil, exclaimed, ‘Ah! woe is me! I 
taught thee to sing, and now thou wilt “ play ”! 
The Daily Courant of July 2, 1729, announced 
that 
‘Mr. Handel, who is just returned from Italy, has 
contracted with the following persons to perform in 


the Italian Opera: Sig. Bernacchi, who is esteemed 
the best singer in Italy.’ 


The Opera, which had been closed for 
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eighteen months, reopened Dec. 2 with ‘ Lo- 
tario,’ and a revival of ‘Tolomeo, in both of 
which Bernacchi played the principal character, 
formerly sustained by Senesino. In the season 
of 1730 he sang in Handel’s ‘ Partenope,’ after 
which he returned once more to Italy, with the 
desire of founding there a school for teaching 
his own method. Raff, Amadori, Mancini, 
Guarducci, and many more, were his scholars. 
The objection of the purists to Bernacchi’s 
fioriture as new, has no foundation ; for these 
embellishments were as old as the 16th century, 
and were only developed by him and employed 
more after the manner of instrumental music. 
He was also a good composer, having learnt 
composition from G. A. Bernabei; the Con- 
servatoire at Paris possesses some songs and 
duets of his. He was admitted as a member 
of the Societa Filarm. of Bologna in 1722, of 
which he was Princeps in 1748 and 1749. The 
libraries of the Accademia and Liceo of Bologna 
contain MSS. of vocal compositions in four 
and five parts, with and without accompani- 
ments. J. M. 


Bisu.—Lopovico FratI, Aztonio Bernaccht e la sua scuola di 
canto. R.M.I., Anno 29, 1922, pp. 473-91. 


BERNAL, Antonio (16th cent.), a Spanish 
composer of the Sevillian school, and a con- 
temporary of Moraes. He is believed to have 
been choirmaster of the church of San Salvador 
at Seville. Morphy (Les Luthistes espagnols) 
prints a setting by him of an old Spanish 
ballad from the ‘ Orphenica Lira’ of Miguel 
de FuENLLANA (1554), while Eslava published 
a motet, ‘Ave Sanctissimam ’ (a 4) attributed 
to him. The MS. ‘ Tonos castellanos’ (Bzbl. 
Medinaceli, Madrid) contains a madrigal by 
him, and some church music. JABeT: 

BERNAL, Josh (16th cent.), a singer in the 
service of the Emperor Charles V._ He is pos- 
sibly identical with the Bernal Gonzalez, com- 
positions by whom are in the Chapter Library 
at Toledo. JABNT: 

BERNARD, Jean Emiue Avcuste (5. Mar- 
seilles, Nov. 28, 1843 ; d. Paris, Sept. 11, 1902), 
a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, who became 
organist of Notre-Dame des Champs, retiring 
from the post in 1895. Bernard’s serious and 
reflective disposition was shown in most of his 
compositions, from an organ fantasia and fugue, 
which obtained the prize offered by the Société 
des Compositeurs de Paris in 1877, to the violin 
concerto dedicated to Sarasate, and played by 
him at one of the Conservatoire concerts in 
1895. A suite for violin and piano, often played 
by the same artist, became familiar to London 
audiences, and he also wrote a divertissement 
for wind instruments, a fantaisie, and a Concert- 
stiick for piano and orchestra, and andante and 
rondo for violoncello and orchestra ; works for 
organ and piano, and a cantata, ‘ Guillaume le 
Conquérant,’ for baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra. G. F. 
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BERNARDI, see Senestno, Francesco. 

BERNARDI, Bartotomro (b. Bologna; 
d. Copenhagen, 1730), Kapellmeister at the 
Danish court. He was a noted violin virtuoso 
and composer. His opera ‘ Libussa’ was 
performed at Prague in 1703. In 1696 he was 
apparently still in Italy, as his ‘10 Sonate a 
tre con il basso per I’ organo,’ op. 2, appeared 
in that year at Bologna, where another book 
of trio sonatas, op. 1, had been published in 
1692, while a book of ‘ Sonate a violino solo,’ 
op. 3, as well as other sonatas were published 
at Amsterdam. He composed also vocal duets 
and cantatas, and the Berlin library has a 
MS. book of instructions in very faulty 
German for playing from a figured bass. 
Many of his MS. compositions are said to have 
perished in the great fire of Copenhagen in 
1745. Wasielewski mentions also a book of 
12 solo sonatas, op. 1 (Q.-L. ; Wasielewski). 

BERNASCONI, (1) AnprzEA (b. Marseilles, 
1706 ; d. Munich, Jan. 29, 1784), the son of a 
French officer of Italian descent (Riemann), 
was the composer of 21 operas and various 
sacred compositions. He held the position of 
Kapellmeister at Munich from 1755. He was 
the teacher of his step-daughter (2) AnTontra, 
daughter of a valet de chambre of the Prince 
of Wiirtemburg whose widow married Andrea 
Bernasconi. She made her first appearance at 
Vienna, 1764, in ‘ Alceste,?’ which Gluck had 
written expressly for her. She afterwards sang 
at various Italian theatres, and in 1778 she 
appeared with Pacchierotti in ‘ Demofoénte,’ a 
pasticcio, at the Opera in London. She was 
then a good musician, and a correct and skilful 
singer ; but her voice was not powerful, and she 
was past her prime. She was a good actress. 

In 1770-71 she had sung at Milan the part of 
Aspasia in Mozart’s early opera ‘ Mitridate.’ 
She distrusted the powers of the boy to com- 
pose the airs for her, and requested to see what 
she was to sing, to which he instantly acceded. 
She made trial of a piece, and was charmed with 
it. Mozart then, piqued at her want of confid- 
ence, gave her another, and a third, leaving 
Bernasconi quite confounded with so rare a 
talent and so rich an imagination at years so 
tender. Shortly afterwards an enemy (Gas- 
parini of Turin) called on her with the words 
of the libretto set to different music, and 
endeavoured to persuade her not to sing the 
music of the young Mozart. 

‘She absolutely refused this wicked person, being 
quite overjoyed at the airs the young maestro had 
written for her, in which he consulted her inclination.’? 

In 1783 Bernasconi was at Vienna, where she 
had settled, though not engaged at the Opera ; 
but she gave a few performances of the ‘ Alceste’ 
and ‘ Ifigenia in Tauride’ of Gluck, and of a 
comic opera ‘ La Contadina in Corte,’ which she 
had sung with success in London. J. M. 

Ey Leopold Mozart’s Letter. 
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BERNEKER, Constanz (b. Darkehmen, 
East Prussia, Oct. 30, 1844; d. Konigs- 
berg, June 9, 1906), studied at the Institute 
for Church Music and Royal Academy of 
Music, Berlin. After conducting some choral 
societies at Berlin he was (1872) appointed 
musical director of the Singakademie at 
Kénigsberg, and soon after organist of the 
cathedral. In 1885 he received the title of 
Royal Director of Music ; and in 1895 became 
lecturer at the University. He was also 
teacher of composition at the Conservatoire. 
As a composer he excelled in choral works 
with orchestra, including an oratorio ‘ Judith,’ 
‘ The Song of Solomon,’ ‘ Coronation Cantata,’ 
and choruses to Schiller’s Bride of Messina. 
He wrote also psalms, motets, partsongs, 
and lieder. In 1907 a society was formed at 
Konigsberg for the publication of his works 
(Riemann). 

BERNER, FrreprRicH WILHELM (0. Breslau, 
May 16, 1780; d. May 9, 1827), pupil of his 
father, the organist of the Elisabeth Church 
there, under whose tuition he made such rapid 
progress as to be appointed his assistant at 
thirteen years of age. 

Counterpoint and composition he learnt from 
Gehirnie, director of the choir at the Matthaus- 
kirche, and at the same time from Reichardt 
the violoncello, horn, bassoon and clarinet, 
which last instrument he played in the orchestra 
of the theatre. The arrival of C. M. von Weber 
in Breslau to take the post of Kapellmeister 
roused Berner to fresh exertions. Weber valued 
him as an excellent pianoforte and clarinet 
player. In 1811 he and Schnabel were sum- 
moned to Berlin by Zelter to master the system 
of the Singakademie, with the view of establish- 
ing similar institutions in Breslau and the rest 
of Silesia, such being the wish of the Prussian 
Government. Berner was also entrusted with 
the task of cataloguing the musical treasures of 
the suppressed monasteries. More details of 
his life will be found in the Hausfreund for 1827, 
No. 15. Among his numerous pupils, Adolph 
Hesse was one of the most remarkable. He left 
many compositions both for voices and instru- 
ments, but his didactic writings are more valu- 
able—Grundregeln des Gesanges (1815), Theorie 
der Choralzwischenspiel (1819), Lehre von der 
mustkalischen Interpunktion (1821). Some of 
his songs were very popular, e.g. ‘ Deutsches 
Herz verzage nicht.’ F. G. 

BERNERS, Gerratp HvcsH TyRwuitt- 
Witson (6. Apley Park, Bridgnorth, Sept. 18, 
1883), succeeded in 1918 to the barony of 
Berners, which dates from 1455. The first of 
his compositions to be published appeared 
therefore under the name of Gerald Tyrwhitt. 
He was in the diplomatic service from 1909-19 
as hon. attaché at Constantinople and Rome. 
He received his first musical education at Dres- 
den and Vienna, and has had intermittent guid- 
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ance, chiefly in orchestration, from Stravinsky 
and Casella, but is mainly self-taught. Lord 
Berners employs a pungent idiom that shows 
external traces of his musical associations, but 
is nevertheless markedly personal. It makes 
great play with the newer harmonic devices, his 
characteristic use of which is attuned to his 
present predilection for humour and irony. 
The antithesis that whilst Continental critics, 
judging by the quality of that humour, have 
described him as the most English of our com- 
posers, English critics, judging by the idiom, 
have placed him among the least national, in 
itself indicates his place in modern music, which 
is that of a ‘good European’ whose cosmo- 
politanism has not obliterated a racial as well 
as racy manifestation of the comic spirit. The 
first of his compositions that was retained, 
though not the first to be published, included a 
setting of Heine’s ‘ Du bist wie eine Blume’ 
treated in the light of a passage in one of the 
poet’s biographies, where it is stated that the 
famous lines were in the first place addressed 
to a small white pig. After the German Lied 
his irony found many other fruitful subjects, 
such as the conventions—sentimental, Straus- 
sian and other—of the waltzform; those of 
the Spanish idiom, real and spurious; and those 
of our own folk-song cult. This, however, must 
not be taken to imply either that his humour is 
always ironic or his intention always humor- 
ous. Some of his smaller works strike a different 
note and his only opera is ‘ straight’ comedy. 
There is, in fact, some danger that when Lord 
Berners is in earnest, to those who know only 
his lighter vein it will appear that his humour 
is at fault, for that is the common penalty of a 
reputation for irony. The Valses bourgeoises 
were selected by the international jury for per- 
formance at Salzburg in 1923. His last import- 
ant work is the operatic version referred to 
above of Prosper Mérimée’s one-act comedy, 
‘ Le Carrosse du Saint Sacrement,’ which is set 
almost integrally, the original prose being some- 
what shortened but not otherwise changed. 
This was produced in Paris in 1924 and has 
since undergone a revision. An English version 
is in preparation. The most frequently per- 
formed of his works is the Fantaisie espagnole, 
which seems to have secured an assured place 
in the repertory. E. E. 


SONGS 
Lieder Album, three songs in the German Manner. 
Trois Chansons (G. Jean-Aubry). 1920. 
Three Songs (English poets). 1920. 
Dialogue between Tom Filuter and his Man, by Ned the Dog- 
Stealer. 1921. 
Three Songs (Chanties, etc.). 1922. 


PIANO 


1913, 


‘Le Poisson d’or.’ 1914. 
Trois petites marches funébres. 
Fragments psychologigues. 1915. 
Valses bourgeoises (duet). 1917. 


ORCHESTRA 
Three Pieces : Chinoiserie : Valse sentimentale ; Kasatchok, 1916. 
Fantaisie espagnole. 1918-19. 
Fugue. 1924. 
STAGE 


Le Carrosse du Saint Sacrement (opera). 1923. 
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BERNHARD, CuristopH (b. Danzig, 1627 
or 1628; d. Nov. 14, 1692), Kapellmeister at 
Dresden. 

He was a sailor’s son and was so poor as to 
sing from door to door to keep himself from 
starving. By a Dr. Strauch he was placed in 
the Gymnasium, where he studied music under 
Balthazar Erben, and the organ under Paul 
Syfert. By the aid of the same benevolent 
individual he was enabled to visit Dresden with 
letters of recommendation to H. Scutrz, the 
Kapellmeister. There his fine voice, at first an 
alto, but afterwards a tenor, so far attracted the 
notice of the Kurfiirst as to induce him to take 
him into his service in 1649, and to send him to 
Italy with the view of perfecting his singing. 
In Rome he became intimate with Carissimi, 
and excited the enthusiasm of the Italians by 
his compositions, amongst others a Mass for ten 
voices. After returning with a party of young 
Italians to Dresden, he was enabled by the Kur- 
fiirst to make a second journey to Italy about 
1651; on his return in 1655 he became vice- 
Kapellmeister. The Italians who had returned 
with him, however, intrigued against their 
benefactor, and at length compelled Bernhard 
to resign his post and take a cantorship at 
Hamburg, which he held from 1664—74, when 
he was recalled by the Kurfiirst Johann George 
III., and remained in Dresden as Kapellmeister 
till his death. His facility in counterpoint was 
very remarkable, and some extraordinary in- 
stances of his ability in this direction may be 
found in his setting of the Latin hymn ‘ Pru- 
dentia Prudentiana ’ (Hamburg, 1669) in triple 
‘counterpoint, as well as in other of his works 
Q.-L.). eG: 

BERNIER, Niconas (b. Mantes, June 28, 
1664; d. Paris, Sept. 5, 1734), choir-boy at 
Mantes, studied in Rome; maitre de chapelle 
at Chartres, 1694; and at St. Germain 
l Auxerrois, 1698; music-master of the Ste. 
Chapelle, Paris, 1704-26, and one of the four 
sub-conductors in 1723. Riemann says that 
Bernier, J. B. Morin and Clérambault were 
the earliest French cantata composers. Feétis 
characterises his style as cold and heavy, and 
his manner of writing as incorrect, like that 
of all his contemporaries. In his own time he 
was considered the foremost composer. He 
composed 7 books of cantatas, 3 books of 
motets with harpsichord (the third being a 
posthumous work), a number of cantatas and 
church music now in various continental 
libraries. (Fétis: Q.-L.). Eevee S: 

BERNO (d. Reichenau, June 7, 1048), Abbot 
of Reichenau in Suabia (hence: Augiensis) 
from 1008 to the time of his death, wrote a 
Tonarius with a separate Prologus, a treatise 
De varia psalmorum atque cantuum modula- 
tione, and another De consona tonorum diversi- 
tate, reproduced in Migne’s Patrology, and in 
Gerbert, Script. ii, 62. Trithemius describes 
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still another work of Berno’s, De instrwmentis 

musicalibus, which, if it could be found, 

might give us new information about the 

musical instruments of that period. 
By ved 8. 

BERNSDORF, Epvarp (0b. Dessau, Mar. 25, 
1825 ; d. June 27, 1901), a pupil of F. Schneider 
at: Dessau and of A. B. Marx at Berlin; lived 
for many years at Leipzig. 

He published various songs and pieces for 
the piano, but is chiefly known as editor of the 
Universal Lexikon der Tonkunst (8 vols., with 
supplement, 1856-65, begun by von Schlade- 
bach) and also as a critic in the well-known 
musical periodical, the Signale. A thorough 
conservative, with a strong antipathy to all 
modern efforts in music, he was within his own 
predilections, however, a keen and intelligent 
critic. A. M. 

BERSAG HORN, a variety of valve-bugle 
stated to have been first used in the Bersag- 
lieri corps of the Italian army. These horns 
are used in sets or families of four, viz., 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Baritone or Bass, 
all being pitched in Bp. The soprano and alto 
correspond in pitch and quality to the ordinary 
cornet and fligel horn respectively, and the 
tenor and baritone to the tenor and baritone 
althorns or saxhorns. Their distinction lies in 
the use of one valve or piston only in place of 
the usual three. This valve lowers the pitch a 
fourth, as from c to g, and affords a means of 
approximately completing the diatonic scale 
thus: open notes ,|, valve notes o. 


During the late war, many regiments were 
supplied with these instruments for marching 
use, and as they were easily learned, the players 
were able to render harmonised music of a more 
varied character than is possible from the 
ordinary bugle band. Ht Bay 

BERSELLI, Matreo, a celebrated Italian 
tenor, who came to England with Senesino ; and 
with him made his first appearance ‘in London 
in Bononcini’s ‘ Astarto,’ Nov. 19,’ 1720. 

He sang next in December of the same year; 
with Senesino again, in the ‘Radamisto’ (revival) 
of Handel ; and in 1721 he appeared in ‘ Muzio 
Scevola,’ joint work of Mattei, Bononcini and 
Handel; in the ‘ Arsace’ of Orlandini and 
Amadei; and in the anonymous ‘ L’ Odio e 
? Amore.’ J. M. 

BERTALI, Antonto (b. Verona, Mar. 1605 ; 
d. Vienna, Apr. 1, 1669), violinist in the court 
chapel, Vienna, Apr. 1, 1637, and Kapell- 
meister, Oct. 1, 1649. He became a favourite 
composer at the court, and the Emperor had 
his opera ‘ L’ Inganno d’ Amore’ performed at 
the Reichstag of Ratisbon in 1653. He wrote 
a number of operas of which only a few are 
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still in existence; also 3 oratorios, masses 
and other church music; and the music for 
a ballet on horseback (Q.-L.; Riemann). 

BERTEAU (BERTEAUD, BERTHAU) (5. Valen- 
ciennes; d. Paris, 1756), founder of the modern 
school of violoncello-playing. He studied 
the viola da gamba under Kozecz in Bohemia, 
but after some time exchanged it for the 
violoncello and made his début at the Concert 
Spirituel at Paris in 1739 with great success. 
The beauty of his tone and phrasing made 
him a favourite in the musical and fashion- 
able circles of Paris, and quaint stories are 
told about his personal eccentricities. Among 
his pupils are Cupis, Janson and the elder 
Duport who, through his younger brother, Louis, 
handed Berteau’s art down to future genera- 
tions in a perfected manner. His known 
works consist in concertos and sonatas for 
violoncello and bass; some of these have 
appeared in modern editions. (See V1oLon- 
CELLO-PLAYING. ) E. v. d. 8. 

BERTHEAUME, Isrpor: (0. Paris, c. 1752 ; 
d. St. Petersburg, Mar. 20, 1802), an excellent 
violinist who appeared in 1761 as _ soloist 
at the Concert Spirituel of which he became 
the conductor in 1783, and leader at the 
Opéra-Comique in 1788. In 1791 he left Paris 
on account of the Revolution and went first 
to Eutin and then to St. Petersburg as solo 
violinist in the imperial private band. Grasset 
and Lafont were his most prominent pupils. 
He composed a concerto, 2 symphonies, con- 
certantes a 2 violins, op. 6, 3 books of sonatas, 
and 6 duos for violin. E. v. d. 8. 

BERTIN, Lovis—E ANGELIQUE (5. Roche, 
near Biérre, Feb. 15, 1805; d. Apr. 26, 1877), a 
contralto singer, pianist and composer. ‘ Le 
Loup-garou ’ (Paris, 1827) and ‘ Faust ’ (1831) 
were her most successful operas, though Victor 
Hugo himself adapted the libretto for her * La 
Esmeralda’ (1836). Mlle. Bertin’s imperfect 
studies account for the crudities and irregu- 
larities to be found in her writings among many 
evidences of genius. 

BERTINI, (1) Benoit Avauste (6. Lyons, 
June 5, 1780), was in 1793 a pupil of Clementi 
in London and subsequently himself a well- 
known teacher. He published (1830) a Phono- 
logical System for acquiring extraordinary facility 
on all musical instruments as well as in singing. 
(Riemann. ) 

He trained his younger and more famous 
brother, (2) Henri (b. London, Oct. 28, 1798 ; 
d. Meylan, Oct. 1, 1876). 

At the age of twelve his father, himself a 
musician, took Henri for a successful concert 
tour in Holland, the Netherlands and Ger- 
many. He was for some time in England and 
Scotland, but in 1821 settled in Paris until 
1859, when he retired to Meylan. Feétis gives 
a complete list of his compositions, but his chief 
work is an admirable course of studies. A 
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useful modern edition of 50 selected studies has 
been edited by Giuseppe Buonamici. 

BERTINI, Giuseppe (6, Palermo, c. 1756; 
living in 1847), son of Salvatore Bertini, a 
musician at Palermo (1721-94) ; was director of 
the music in the Cappella Palatina, a composer 
of church music, and author of Dizionario storico- 
critico degli scrittort di musica (Palermo, 1814). 
This, although largely borrowed fromChoron and 
Fayolles, contains interesting original articles 
on Italian musicians. 

BERTINOTTI, Teresa (6. Savigliano, Pied- 
mont, 1776; d. Bologna, Feb. 12, 1854), a 
dramatic singer. 

At the age of 4 she began the study of 
music, under La Barbiera, at Naples. At 
twelve she made her first appearance, with other 
children, at the San Carlino Theatre, with great 
éclat. As she grew older, she showed the 
promise of great beauty, and developed a fine 
style of singing. Obtaining engagements only 
too easily she sang at Florence, Venice, Milan 
and Turin with prodigious success. In the 
latter town she married Felice RADICATI (q.v.),a 
violinist and composer of instrumental music, 
In 1805 she sang with brilliant success at Vienna 
for six months, and in 1807 went to Munich and 
sang before the court. She accepted an engage- 
ment from Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
and went to the Hague. She came to London 
about 1810-11. Here she was thought to have 
a pleasing voice and a good manner; she ap- | 
peared in ‘ Zaira,’ in which her songs were 
written for her by her husband, and performed 
extremely well in Mozart’s ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ 
with Collini, Cauvini, Tramezzani and Naldi. 
She also sang in ‘Il flauto magico,’ and a 
revival of Guglielmi’s ‘ Sidagero.’ In Aug. and 
Sept. 1811 her company (with Michael Kelly as 
manager) performed in Dublin. She now re- 
turned to Italy, visited Genoa, and was next 
engaged at the end of 1812 for the opera at 
Lisbon. In 1814 she returned to Bologna, 
where her husband, who had obtained a place 
as first violin and professor, was killed in 1823 
by an accident. She then retired from the 
stage, but continued to teach singing. J. M. 

BERTOLDO, Sper’ ty Dio (6. Modena, 
c. 1530; d. Padua, Aug. 13, 1570), organist of 
the cathedral of Padua. Of his compositions 
are known: 2 books of madrigals, 2 books 
of toccatas, ricercavi, etc., for organ, as well 
as some madrigals and songs in collective 
volumes. BE. ¥. a. 8, 

BERTOLLI, Francesca, who arrived in 
England about the end of Sept. 1729, was a 
splendid contralto. 

She was one of the new company with which 
Handel opened the season of 1729-30, and 
appeared in ‘ Lotario’ and the revival of 
‘ Tolomeo,’ and in ‘ Partenope,’ Feb. 24, 1730. 
She sang again in ‘ Poro,’ Feb. 2, 1731, with 
Senesino : this opera had a run of 15 nights, at 
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that time a great success. Bertolli took in it 
the part formerly sung by Merighi. She took 
part in the revivals of ‘ Rodelinda’ and ‘ Ri- 
naldo’ in the same season, and in thenew operas, 
* Ezio ’ and ‘ Sosarme,’ at the beginning of 1732. 
In this season she sang, in English, the con- 
tralto music of ‘ Esther,’ then performed first 
in public (Apr. 20), and repeated six times 
during May; and she appeared in ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,’ sung partly in English and partly in 
Italian. In this same year she also performed 
in ‘ Flavio’ and ‘ Alessandro’ by Handel, and 
in Ariosti’s ‘ Coriolano.’ In 1733 she played in 
‘ Ottone,’ ‘ Tolomeo,’ and ‘ Orlando,’ and in 
‘Deborah,’ Handel’s second English oratorio. 
She followed Senesino, however, when that 
singer left Handel, and joined the opposition at 
the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre: she sang in ‘ Ono- 
rio’ in 1734, and in Veracini’s ‘ Adriano in 
Siria ’ in 1735, as well as in other pieces. In 
1737 she returned to Handel, and sang in his 
‘ Arminio,’ Jan. 12, at Covent Garden ; ‘ Gius- 
tino,’ Feb. 16; ‘ Berenice,’ May 12; and a 
revival of ‘ Partenope.’ J.) M. 

BERTON, (1) PreRRE Montan (b. Maubert- 
Fontaines, Jan. 7, 1727; d. Paris, May 14, 
1780), composed and adapted several operas, 
and was known as an excellent conductor. He 
held the position of chef d’orchestre at the opera 
in Paris from 1759, and at the time when the 
feud of the Gluckists and Piccinnists began to 
rage, and is said to have acted as peacemaker 
between the hostile parties. 

His son, (2) Henri Monran (b. Paris, Sept. 
17, 1767; d. there, Apr. 22, 1844), became a 
violinist in the orchestra of the opera as early 
as 1782. His teachers of composition were 
Rey and Sacchini. In 1782 he became deeply 
enamoured of Mlle. Maillard, acelebrated singer, 
by whom he had an illegitimate son Henri 
Francois (3) (see below). His first work was 
a coméc opera, ‘La Dame invisible,’ written 
about the time referred to, but not performed 
till four years later (Dec. 1787). It is said that 

_ the young composer being too shy to produce 
his work it was shown by Mlle. Maillard to Sac- 
chini, who at once recognised Berton’s talent. 
Berton made his public début as a composer 
at the Concert Spirituel, for which he wrote 
several oratorios and cantatas. One of these, 
‘ Absalon,’ was first performed with consider- 
able success in 1786. But he soon abandoned 
sacred music for the more congenial sphere of 
comic opera. In 1787 two dramatic works— 
“Les Promesses de mariage’ and the above- 
named ‘ Dame invisible ’—saw the light of the 
stage, and were favourably received. 

The excitement of the revolutionary period 
did not fail to leave its traces on Berton’s works, 
which followed the artistic movement created 
by contemporary events. His opéras-comiques 
“Les Rigueurs du cloitre’ (1790) and ‘ Le 
Nouveau d’Assas’ (1790) owe their existence to 
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this period. In them the individual merits and 
demerits of his style become noticeable for the 
first time—easy and natural melody, great 
simplicity and clearness of harmonic com- 
binations, and skilful handling of stage effects ; 
but a want of grandeur and true dramatic 
depth, and frequently slipshod structure of the 
ensembles. 

During the Reign of Terror Berton had a 
hard struggle for existence. The salary he re- 
ceived as professor of the Conservatoire did not 
enrich him. After unfruitful performances 
(1798) of an opera-buffa, ‘ Ponce de Léon ’ (pro- 
duced 1797), of which he had written libretto 
and music, he was obliged to sell his piano and 
to break off the composition of his chef-d’ wuvre, 
‘Montano et Stéphanie,’ for want of music- 
paper. This work, an opera in 3 acts, was pro- 
duced at the Opéra-Comique, Apr. 15, 1799 
(this date is in the score), with words by De- 
jaure, the librettist of Kreutzer’s ‘ Lodoiska ’ 
and many other pieces. The subject, a melo- 
drama, is the same as Méhul’s ‘ Ariodant.’ 
Edouard Monnais, in his sketch entitled 
Histoire dun chef-deuvre, has given a full 
account of the history of the work, founded 
partly on autobiographical fragments by the 
composer. Its success greatly advanced Ber- 
ton’s reputation, and freed him from the diffi- 
culties of the moment. It must suffice to add 
the titles of a few of the most celebrated of his 
numerous compositions: ‘Le Délire’ (1799), 
* Aline, Reine de Golconde ’ (1803), ‘ Ninon chez 
Madame de Sévigné’ (1808), ‘ Francoise de 
Foix’ (1809), ‘L’Enlévement des Sabines’ 
(ballet, 1811), ‘ Roger de Sicile’ (1817). Many 
more are enumerated by Pougin in the supple- 
ment to Fétis ; and Berton also wrote numer- 
ous operas in co-operation with Méhul, 
Spontini, Paér, Kreutzer, Boieldieu, and other 
contemporary composers, besides several ballets, 
cantatas for the ceremonies of the Revolution 
and First Empire, sacred music, symphonies, 
quartets, etc. 

Berton was from 1795 professor of harmony 
at the Conservatoire, where he replaced Méhul 
as professor of composition, Jan. 1, 1818. In 
1807 he became conductor at the Opéra- 
Comique, and in 1815 was made a member of 
the Institut. In 1828 he suffered by the bank- 
ruptcy of the Opéra-Comique, to which he had 
sold the right of performing his works for an 
annuity of 3000 francs. Moreover, he could 
not reconcile himself to the new currents of 
public taste. Rossini’s success filled him with 
anger—a feeling which he vented in two 
pamphlets, De la musique mécanique et de la 
musique philosophique (1826), and Hpitre a wn 
célébre compositeur francais, précédée de quel- 
ques observations sur la musique mécanique et la 
musique philosophique (1829). The celebrated 
composer is Boieldieu, who was by no means 
pleased with the dedication of a book so little 
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in accordance with his own views. 

wrote Trailé @harmonie, suivi @un dictionnaire 

des accords (1815) and Mémoire sur la construc- 

tion des instruments a cordes et a archet (1819). 

F. H.; addns. M. L. P. 

Brsu,— Fétis ; Q.-L.; Encyclopédie de la Musique et Dictionnaire 

du Conservatoire (H. Radiguer) ; RAouL-RocHETTE, Notice historique 


sur la vie et les ouvrages de M. Berton (1844); M. TENEO, Souvenirs 
sur la famille Berton (S.I.M., 1911). 


(3) Henri Francois (b. Paris, May 3, 1784 ; 
d. July 15, 1832), the natural son of the above, 
studied at the Conservatoire, and in 1821 be- 
came professor of singing there. He was the 
composer of several operas, and professor of 
vocalisation at the Conservatoire. 

BERTONI, FERDINANDO GIUSEPPE (6. Salo, 
near Venice, Aug. 15, 1725 ; d. Desenzano, near 
Brescia, Dec. 1, 1813), pupil of Padre Martini, 
and a celebrated composer in his time. 

In 1747 he produced an opera, ‘ Cajetto,’ and 
in 1752 was appointed organist of St. Mark’s, 
Venice; in 1757 he was choirmaster at the 
Conservatorio ‘ dei Mendicanti,’ which post he 
held till the suppression of the Conservatori on 
the fall of the Republic in 1797. His opera, 
* Orazio e Curazio,’ appeared in Venice (1746), 
but it was not till the production of ‘ Orfeo’ 
(1776) that he attracted attention. He com- 
posed it to the libretto which Gluck had set, and 
the same singer, Guadagni, took the part of 
Orfeo in both operas. The florid air inserted 
at the end of the first act of Gluck’s ‘ Orphée,’ 
‘Amour, viens rendre & mon ame,’ was for 
many years attributed to Bertoni, who claimed 
that it was identical with one occurring in his 
own ‘ Tancredi ’ (performed in 1767 at Turin) ; 
it had appeared, in a form far more nearly like 
its present shape, in Gluck’s *‘ Parnaso confuso,’ 
1765, and in his ‘ Aristeo,’ 1769. In the defini- 
tive edition begun by Mlle. Pelletan, Saint-Saéns 
in the preface to ‘ Orphée’ proves that the air is 
certainly by Gluck. In 1778 Bertoni was sum- 
moned to London with his friend Pacchierotti, 
and brought out his ‘ Quinto Fabio,’ which had 
been successfully produced at Padua in the 
same year, and was equally well received here, 
owing in great part to Pacchierotti’s perform- 
ance of the part of Fabio. Bertoni visited 
London again with Pacchierotti, but the rage 
for Sacchini made it difficult for any one else to 
gain a hearing, and he returned finally to 
Venice in 1784. In the following year, on the 
death of Galuppi, he succeeded him as con- 
ductor at St. Mark’s, the most honourable and 
lucrative post then open to a musician in Italy. 
Burney (Hist. iv. 514, 541) describes him as a 
man of ability and taste, but no genius. His 
works (see Q.-L.) comprise numerous operas, 
oratorios and instrumental compositions. 
Riemann mentions the publication (1783) of his 
‘ Orfeo,’ and that 6 string quartets, op. 2, and 
6 piano sonatas, op. 9, were also published. 

M. C. 0. ; with addns. 

BERTRAND, JEeaAn Gustave (b. Vaugirard, 
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He also | near Paris, Dec. 24, 1834; d. Paris, 1880— 


Baker), was educated at the Ecole des Chartes 
where he devoted himself to the study of 
ancient music and history of the organ. He 
contributed to Didot’s Complément de l Ency- 
clopédie and published many articles on music 
in Les Débats, La Revue moderne, Le Nord, Le 
Meénestrel, etc. His chief works are: 

Histoire ecclésiastique de Uorgue (1859), a pamphlet on Ancient 
Musie (Didot, 1862); Les Origines de Vharmonie (1866), Les Natio- 


nalités musicales, étudiées dans le drame lyrique (1872); and De la 
réforme des études du chant au Conservatoire (1871). 


Bertrand filled the department of musical 
archeology in the Commissions des Travaux 
historiques. G. C. 

BERWALD, (1) Jowann’ FRIEDRICH 
(b. Stockholm, Dec. 4, 1787; d. June 28, 1861), 
a violinist, son of one of the chamber musicians 
of the King of Sweden, travelled as an infant 
prodigy, composed a symphony, and was 
famous in Russia, Poland, Austria and Ger- 
many before he was ten years old. 

His second symphony was finished in Leipzig 
in 1799. In 1817 he again travelled, but in 
1819 returned to Stockholm, and remained 
there as Kapellmeister from 1834 till his death. 
His three daughters were singers of some repute. 

F. G. 

(2) Franz Avour (6. Stockholm, July 23, 
1796 ; d. there, Apr. 30, 1868), nephew of the 
above, held an important position as composer 
of instrumental music. 

He received lessons on the violin from his 
father ; later on studied under du Puy and 
held an appointment in the Royal Orchestra. 
He never received instruction in composition, 
and studied theory by himself. His first com- 
positions, written fairly early, were not known 
till long afterwards. The music to ‘ Gustaf 
Vasa,’ ‘ The Battle of Leipzig,’ one septet, and 
a violin concerto were written before 1828. 
During his studies in Berlin he had the ad- 
vantage of associating with Mendelssohn and 
Zelter, and composed there the opera ‘ Der 
Verrather.’ He subsequently visited Vienna ; 
the opera, ‘ Estrella di Soria,’ and the orchestral 
pieces, ‘Elfenspiel,’ ‘Humoristisches Capriccio,’ 
and ‘ Erinnerung an die Norwegischen Alpen,’ 
originate from this time. They were success- 
fully produced in Vienna. 

Berwald, nowfull of hope, returned to Sweden, 
but his new compositions were not favourably 
received by the public; even his beautiful 
symphony in G minor, first performed in 1843, 
was severely criticised. This may be largely 
ascribed to the poor rendering which his uncle, 
Kapellmeister Berwald, bestowed on it. 

Again he went abroad to score successes at 
his concerts in Vienna, where ‘ Ein landlisches 
Verlobungsfest in Schweden’ was produced, 
with Jenny Lind in the principal réle. He was 
elected an honorary member of the Mozarteum 
in Salzburg. In 1849 Berwald settled down in 
Sweden for good. He became a member of the 
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Academy of Music, where during the last year 
of his life he taught composition and instru- 
mentation. Among his distinguished pupils 
was Christina Nilsson. 

Franz Berwald has left four symphonies; two 
operas, ‘Estrella di Soria’ and ‘ Drottningen 
af Golconda’; orchestral pieces ; several songs, 
and a great amount of chamber music. He 
particularly excelled in two quartets for strings. 


Brsu.—ADoLF HILLMANN, Frans Berwald. En biografisk studie, 
p. 194. Stockholm, 1920. Gieates 


BESARD (Bzsarpvus), JEAN BAPTISTE 
(b. Besangon, Vesontinus, 1567), composer and 
lutenist, a famous amateur, licentiate and 
doctor in law, the son of a merchant. He 
studied and took his degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Déle. He was a compiler of big 
works on history, philosophy and medicine. 
Having married in his native town in 1602, he is 
known to have stayed at Rome as pupil of the 
lutenist Lorenzini ; then at Cologne, where his 
Thesaurus harmonicus was printed (1603), and 
the 5th volume of his Mercurius gallo-belgicus 
(1604). Finally he lived at Augsburg, where 
possibly he died, at an unknown date; his 
Antrum philosophicum was published there, and 
also his two last works on the lute, Novus 
partus musicae duodena triun . . ., I sagoge in 
artem testudinariam .. ., both in 1617. 

The Thesaurus harmonicus divinit Laurencint 
romani and its sequel, Novus partus musicae 

. . are valuable collections of lute music 
and important historically ; they contain com- 
positions by Besard, a great number of pieces 
belonging to different schools, and arrange- 
ments for the lute. These works are described 
in Q.-L. 

Brst.—AvecustE Castan, Notes sur J. B. Besard de Besancon 
(Mémoires de la Société d’ Emulation du Doubs, 1876) ; O. CHILESOTTI, 
Di G. B. Besardo e del suo Thesaurus harmonicus (Milan, 1886) ; 


MicHet BRENET, Notes sur l’histoire du luth en France (Turin, Bocca, 
1899). (Extract from R&.M.I.) M. L. P 


BESEKIRSKY, (1) Vast VasmiEvicn 
(6. Moscow, 1836), pupil of Léonard, one of the 
best-known violinists of pure Russian blood. 
He formed some excellent pupils, among them 
Gregorovitch. W. W. C. 

He entered the orchestra of the Imperial 
Theatre, Moscow, in 1850, went to Brussels to 
study with Léonard (1858), and began a long 
series of European concert tours in 1868. He 
settled at Moscow as leader of the Imperial 
Theatre orchestra (1882-1902). 

(2) Vassrir (b. Moscow, 1879), son of the 
above, is also a fine violinist. He toured in 
Russia, Germany, Scandinavia (1910-13), and 
in U.S.A. (1914-16). (Baker.) 

BESLER, (1) Samvet (6. Brieg, Silesia, Dec. 
15, 1574; d. Breslau, July 19, 1625), was in 
1605 rector of the Gymnasium ‘zum heiligen 
Geist’ at Breslau. 

The library of St. Bernhardinus at Breslau, 
where he was cantor from 1602, contains a vast 
collection of his compositions for the Church, 
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in which he was very prolific (see Q.-L.). 
Amongst four Passion-settings there is one 
according to St. John, printed by Baumann at 
Breslau, 1621. F.G. 

(2) Stmon (6. Brieg, Aug. 27, 1583; d. Bres- 
lau, July 12, 1633) was first cantor at Stiegau 
from 1610-20, cantor of St. Mary Magdalene at 
Breslau, and then cantor and court musician 
at Liegnitz. Single parts of 4 to 6 voiced songs 
by him remain. (Riemann.) 

BESLY, Mavurict (b. Normanby, Yorks, 
Jan. 28, 1888), composer and conductor, was 
educated at Tonbridge and Caius College, 
Cambridge. After a short stage career he 
studied music at the Leipzig Conservatorium 
under Teichmiller, Schreck and Krehl (piano 
and composition). He became music-master 
of Tonbridge School (1912-14). After a period 
of war service (Belgian Croix de Guerre, Des- 
patches, taken prisoner near Amiens, 1918) he 
became director of music at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and succeeded Sir Hugh Allen as con- 
ductor of the Oxford Orchestra. He gave his 
first concert in London with the L.S.O. in 1923, 
and conducted the ScoTTIsH ORCHESTRA (q.v.) 
for a portion of the season 1924. As an orches- 
tral conductor he shows considerable promise. 
His compositions include orchestral works 
played at Oxford, Bournemouth and elsewhere, 
songs, short choral works and piano pieces. He 
has made several successful transcriptions for 
orchestra from Bach’s works. C. 

BESOZZI, an Italian family of distinguished 
wind -instrument players. (1) ALESSANDRO 
(b. Parma, 1700; d. Turin, 1775), a very remark- 
able oboist, was in the service of the King of 
Sardinia. He published numerous sets of 
sonatas for violin, flute, as well as a few in 
which oboe is employed. 

(2) His brother, ANToNniIo (b. Parma, 1707 ; 
d. Turin, 1781), was also a celebrated oboist. 
He lived also at Dresden. On the death of 
Alessandro he took his post at Turin. 

(3) Canto (b. Dresden, c. 1738), Antonio’s 
son, also a renowned oboist. It is he, accord- 
ing to Fétis, whom Burney heard at Dresden 
(where he was in the court band from 1755-92) 
and of whom (Present State, Germany, ii. 27, 45) 
he gives so detailed and favourable an account, 
comparing him with Fischer. 

(4) A third brother, H1zRonrmo (6. Parma, 
1713; d. Turin, shortly after the death of 
Antonio), a famous bassoon-player, the special 
associate of Alessandro. Burney’s account of 
the two brothers, and his criticism and their 
remarkable duet performances, will always be 
read with interest (Present State, France and 
Italy, 69). 

(5) GAETANO, the youngest of the four 
brothers (b. Parma, 1727), an oboist, was first 
at the Neapolitan and then at the French court, 
and lastly in London in 1793, where, notwith- 
standing his age, he was much admired for 
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the certainty of his playing and its exquisite 
finish. 

(6) His son, Hierontmo (d. Paris, 1785), 
played the same instrument as his father. 
Burney (Present State, France and Italy, 24) 
heard him at the Concert Spirituel at Paris in 
1770. He had a son, (7) HENRI, who was 
flautist at the Opéra-Comique. (8) His son, 
Louis Dtsir& (b. Versailles, Apr. 3, 1814; 
d. Nov. 11, 1879), carried off many prizes of 
the Conservatoire, and in 1837 the Grand Prix 
de Rome. Pea. 

BESSEL, Vassitty VASSILIEVICH (6. St. 
Petersburg, 1843; d. Zurich, Apr. 25, 1907), 
founder of the music-publishing house on the 
Nevsky Prospect. 

He was a fellow-student of Tchaikovsky at 
the Conservatoire, and was afterwards engaged 
as second violin in the ballet-orchestra of the 
Opera. In 1869 he set up in business, but did 
not begin to publish until 1871. From 1872-77 
he brought out the weekly Musical Leaflet, and 
from 1885-89 the Russian Musical Review. He 
also wrote his reminiscences of Tchaikovsky. 
The firm of Bessel & Co. have published many 
important works by contemporary Russian 
composers, including the music dramas of 
Moussorgsky. R. N. 

BESSEMS, AnrornE (6. Antwerp, Apr. 6, 
1809; d. there, Oct. 19, 1868), violinist. In 
his 16th year he composed motets and church 
music, and in 1826 was a scholar of Baillot’s 
at the Conservatoire, Paris ; in 1829 one of the 
first violins at the Théatre Italien. After this 
he travelled, returned to Antwerp in 1852 fora 
time, and settled in Paris as a teacher. He 
composed much for the voice (both solo and 
chorus) and for the violin. F. G. 

BESSON, Gustave AvucustE (6. Paris, 1820; 
d. 1875), a celebrated manufacturer of musical 
instruments. 

His father was a colonel in the French army, 
and but for his love of music and for mechanics, 
there is no doubt young Besson would have 
adopted the same profession. In 1838, when 
scarcely 18 years of age, he produced a new 
model cornet, which met with the greatest 
success, and is to this day known as the ‘ Besson 
Model.’ In 1841 he invented a system of 
rotary action, with six valves, the right hand 
being applied to the top valves, the left to those 
at the bottom. But he was not satisfied with 
this advance, as, owing to its internal propor- 
tions, it did not allow of a full bore when the 
valves were down. In 1854 he elaborated an 
improved system of full bore, by means of 
which the notes of the first and third valves 
separately, and those of the first and third 
together, were perfectly in tune—a result which 
had never before been obtained. The year 
following he was successful in turning out an 
instrument with a full bore, the valve and open 
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notes being in all respects perfect. In 1858 
were manufactured a series of instruments 
known to the profession as the ‘ Besson Gir- 
ardin,’ the feature of which was that the player 
was enabled to change from one key to another 
without changing mouthpiece, slide or crook. 
In the same year he introduced the circular 
system, by which method of manufacture the 
tubing was coiled in a circle round the pistons. 
His invention of 1859 consisted of instruments 
having eight independent positions, and giving 
the entire scale, a note to each valve. But the 
best and most successful of his inventions is 
what is known as the ‘ Prototype System,’ 
which consists in having conical steel mandrels 
of exact mathematical proportions representing 
the different parts of the instrument. These 
mandrels are now in common use throughout 
the trade, and indeed several of Besson’s in- 
ventions represent modifications of existing 
practice rather than new departures. In 1858 
Besson started a factory in London without 
abandoning that of Paris founded in 1834, 
After his death it was continued by his widow 
and daughters and subsequently as a limited 
company. J. S”., with addns. 
Mention is also to be made of the ‘ clarinette- 
pédale,’ a double-bass clarinet with a compass 
descending to the D below the lowest note of 
the double-basses, and with an apparatus for 
lowering it still further by the interval of a 
fourth ; and of the ‘ cor-tuba’ and the whole 
family of cornophones intended to reinforce 
the horns of the orchestra and to supersede the 
‘alto,’ the ‘ baryton,’ and instruments of that 
class. G. F. 


Brsi.—ConsTantT PIERRE, Les Facteurs d’instruments de musique: 
les luthiers et la facture instrumentale (Paris, 1893); La Facture 
instrumentale a exposition universelle de 1859 (Paris, 1890). 


BEST, Witi1am Tuomas (6. Carlisle, Aug. 
13, 1826; d. Liverpool, May 10, 1897), one of 
the most famous organists of his time. 

The son of a solicitor, he received his first 
instruction in music from John Norman, 
deputy organist of Carlisle Cathedral. He 
intended to follow the profession of a civil 
engineer and architect, but that pursuit prov- 
ing distasteful he determined (when in Liver- 
pool in 1840) to renew his musical studies, and 
devoted his attention to organ and pianoforte 
playing. The study of the organ was at that 
time greatly hindered by its defective con- 
struction, the unsuitable pedal compass, and 
the mode of tuning then in vogue, which 
rendered the performance of the works of the 
great organ composers almost an impossibility, 
whilst the number of professors practically 
acquainted with the works of Bach was then 
extremely small. Having determined on a 
rigid course of self-teaching, and fortunately 
obtaining the use of an organ of ameliorated 
construction, Best spent many years in perfect- 
ing himself in the art of organ-playing in all its 
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branches. His first organ appointment was at 
Pembrcke Road Chapel, Liverpool, in 1840 ; 
in 1847 he became organist of the church for the 
blind in that town, and in the following year 
organist to the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. 
In 1854 he came to London as organist of the 
Panopticon of Science and Art in Leicester 
Square, and was appointed organist of the 
church of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and for a 
few months in 1855 of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 
He returned to Liverpool in 1855 on receiving 
the appointment of organist to St. George’s 
Hall at a salary of £300 a year, afterwards 
increased to £400. In 1859 he occasionally 
played organ solos at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. In 1860 he became organist of the 
parish church of Wallasey, Birkenhead, and in 
1863 organist of Holy Trinity Church near 
Liverpool. In 1871 he opened the organ of 
the Albert Hall and in the same year began his 
connexion with the Handel Festivals, at which 
he played organ concertos until 1891 inclusive. 
In 1868 he was appointed organist of the 
Musical Society of Liverpool, and in 1872 was 
reappointed organist to the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society. In 1880 he was granted a 
Civil-List pension of £100 a year; in 1890 he 
went to Australia to give recitals in the Town 
Hall, Sydney ; in 1894 he retired with a pension 
from his Liverpool appointment. Best com- 
posed several church services, anthems and 
hymns, many fugues, sonatas and other pieces 
for the organ; 10 pianoforte pieces, 2 over- 
tures, and a march for orchestra. He was also 
the author of The Modern School for the Organ, 
1853, all the examples and studies in which are 
original, and The Art of Organ Playing (begun 
1869). Best’s arrangements for the organ and 
editions of the organ classics are exceedingly 
numerous. Among the former two series ‘ The 
Organ Student,’ a collection of comparatively 
simple pieces, and ‘Arrangements from the 
Scores of the Great Masters,’ an advanced series 
for recital givers, must be named. Most famous 
among the later is his edition of Bach’s organ 
works, a standard work which since Best’s death 
has, been revised by Dr. Eaglefield Huu 
(q.v.). W. H. H., with addns, 
The unique position which Best occupied was 
due partly no doubt to his exceptional powers 
as an executant, but more to the fact that he 
alone amongst English organists of his day 
recognised and developed the secular uses of 
the instrument. He never held a cathedral 
appointment; his church work was of quite 
secondary value; he was pre-eminently a 
recitalist. Hisappointment to the organistship 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, in preference to 
S. S. Wesley, who had opened the organ and 
whose prestige as composer and cathedral 
organist seemed to many to entitle him to the 
appointment if he chose to take it, was an 
epoch-making event in the history of popular 
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music in England. Best at once grasped the 
position. His was a civic appointment, and 
his duty was, by frequent recitals on the organ, 
to fill as far as possible the place which a 
municipal orchestra occupies in more artistic- 
ally advanced communities. Consequently at 
his Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon 
recitals his repertory included ‘ everything 
worth playing that had ever been written for 
the organ, and everything in classical music 
that could suitably be arranged for it.’ The 
policy may sometimes have erred on the side 
of liberality, and Best often found himself in 
opposition to musicians of the stricter type, but 
it was substantially the policy on which Manns’s 
orchestral concerts at the Crystal Palace and at 
a later time Wood’s promenade concerts at 
Queen’s Hall were successfully built up. It 
succeeded equally in his case. As time went 
on he was able to abandon the fantasias on 
opera-tunes in favour of movements from 
symphonies, overtures, etc., and from the first 
he always included a fair proportion of solid 
music in his schemes. The miscellaneous 
character of his work developed his sensitive- 
ness to subtleties of tone, and his performances, 
whether of original organ-music or of arrange- 
ments, were pre-eminent in their command of 
effects of organ registration. Statham says: 
‘TI can remember when he was playing the overture 
to “‘ Jessonda’’ how the very sound of the first chord 
seemed to give a certain oriental tint to the music ; 
the stops had been carefully combined so as to give 


pe a different from the ordinary Great Organ 
one.’ 


The same writer says : 


‘The most memorable Bach performance I recall was 
his playing of the Passacaglia. . . . The treatment of 
each variation with the exact kind of tone and com- 
bination of stops, loud or soft, which its character 
required was one of the most refined pieces of estheti- 
cism in playing that I ever heard.’ 

The Organ and its Position in Musical Art, 
by H. H. Statham, from which the above 
quotations are taken, is concluded (p. 215) with 
a detailed study of Best’s art based on ce 
personal knowledge. 

BETTI, Apvoutre (b. Bagni di Lucca, 1875), 
first violinist in the Flonzaley Quartet; gold 
medallist at the Liege Conservatoire (1896). 
After touring Austria, Italy and Germany as 
soloist, he was chosen assistant professor to 
César Thomson in his virtuoso class in the 
Brussels Conservatoire, remaining there till 
1903. W. W. ©. 

BETTS, Epwarp (d. circa 1830), violin- 
maker, was a nephew of John Edward Betts, 
and, like his uncle, a pupil of Richard Duke, 
He was a good craftsman and maintained the 
traditions to which he succeeded. _—E. H.. F. 

BETTS, Jonun Epwarp (b. Stamford, Lin- 
colnshire, 1755 ; d. 1823), violin-maker, became 
a pupil of Richard Duke. To distinguish him 
from his nephew, Edward, or Ned, Betts, he 
was generally known as ‘ old John Betts.’ His 
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workshop was in the Royal Exchange in 
London. He is said to have had a great know- 
ledge of Italian instruments, but he followed 
his master in copying the Stainer and Amati 
models, and was another of the many craftsmen 
who at this time failed to recognise the out- 
standing merits of Stradivari’s work. £§. H. F. 

BETZ, Franz (b. Mayence, Mar. 19, 1835 ; 
d. Berlin, Aug. 11, 1900), a favourite baritone 
opera and concert singer, was educated at the 
Polytechnic, Carls:ahe, and made his début on 
the stage in 1856 at Hanover. 

He afterwards sang in smaller towns, and 
in May 1859 played at Berlin as Don Carlos 
in ‘ Ernani,’ with such success that he was 
promptly engaged, and was a member of the 
royal opera company until his retirement in 
1897. In 1868 he was the original Hans Sachs 
at Munich, and in 1876 he sang the part of 
Wotan at Bayreuth, and was admirable in both 
parts. He sang the part of Falstaff on the 
production of Verdi’s operain Berlin. He also, 
on leave of absence, played at Vienna and other 
cities of Germany and Austria. In 1882 he 
visited England, and sang with great success at 
the Crystal Palace, May 6 and 27, and at the 
Richter concert of May 8. AsO: 

BEVIGNANI, Enrico (b. Naples, Sept. 29, 
1841; d. 1903), operatic conductor and com- 
poser. He studied under Albanese and Lillo ; 
produced his opera ‘Caterina Bloom’ at 
Naples in 1863, and a year later.came to 
London, where he began as an accompanist. 
Engaged by Mapleson for Her Majesty’s, he 
remained there six years in association with 
Costa and Arditi, and married a niece of 
Tietjens. In 1871 he went to Covent Garden, 
where his career as a conductor lasted with 
increasing success until the end of the Gye 
régime. Among other new operas he directed 
the first performance in this country of Verdi's 
‘Aida’ in June 1876. His singular aptitude 
for accompanying the voice attracted the 
notice of Mme. Patti, who made it a condition 
that Bevignani should conduct the whole of 
the operas in which she appeared at Covent 
Garden, and with one or two exceptions he 
did so. He also conducted for several years 
the Italian opera seasons at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and (under Abbey and Grau) at New 
York. For a long time he made London his 
permanent home. During one of his visits to 
Russia the Tsar conferred upon him the 
knighthood of the Order of St. Stanislas, and 
he was likewise a Cavaliere of the Crown of 
Italy. Ree 

BEVIN, Etway, an eminent theoretical and 
practical musician of Welsh extraction, who 
received his musical education under Tallis. 

He was vicar-choral of Wells Cathedral, 
1575-84,’ and in the latter year was suspended 
for not having communicated for four years. 


1 Information from w. H. G. F. 
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A Roman tendency is inferred; nevertheless 
he was retained, and he signed a Wells Charter 
in 1583-84. Archbishop Laud, in his visitation 
of Bristol, 1634, describes Bevin as ‘a very 
old man.’ According to Wood (Fasti Oxon. 
(Bliss), ii. 265), he was organist of Bristol 
Cathedral in 1589, and is also referred to in 
Harl. MSS. 7339/5b (B.M.) as ‘ organist of 
y® Cathedral at Bristol, 1620.2 He taught 
music to William Child (b. Bristol, 1606). Haw- 
kins says it was upon Tallis’s recommendation 
that he was admitted a gentleman extra- 
ordinary of the Chapel Royal, June 3, 1589 ; 
but this is an error—he was not admitted until 
June 3, 1605, at which period Tallis had been 
dead just upon 20 years. It has been stated 
that in 1637, on the discovery that Bevin was a 
papist, he was expelled the chapel, but no 
evidence of the expulsion can be found. The 
work by which Bevin is best known is his Brief 
and Short Introduction to the Art of Musicke, a 
treatise dedicated to Dr. Goodman, Bishop of 
Gloucester, to whom he says he is * bound for 
many favours.’ In it, he shows ‘how to 
make discant of all proportions that are in use,’ 
and claims that he can teach all who can sing to 
‘soone be able to compose three, four and five 
parts, and also to compose all sorts of canons 
that are usuall, by these directions of two or 
three parts in one upon the plain-song.’ Bevin 
would seem to have been an authority on 
musical theory, and in his book, extracts from 
which are preserved in an early 18th-century 
copy (B.M. Add. MSS. 30,933/141-57), there 
are instructions for the mreking of canons — 
even up to 60 parts in one. Although the 
rules given are comparatively few, the book 
is full of ingenious examples at all possible 
intervals, by augmentation and diminution, 
and every other known device, all constructed 
upon the same plain-song. There isa double 
canon by him (in organ score) (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 31,403/21), also a song, ‘ Hark, jolly 
shepherds,’ and an anthem arranged as a canon 
of 20 parts in one (see below). There is 
further a volume of canons, bearing his auto- 
graph and the date 1611, in the Royal Library 
(B.M.), while Q.-Z. also mentions a _ piece 
by Bevin in Benjamin Cosyn’s Virginal Book 
(c. 1600). The treble and tenor parts of a 
3-part ‘ Browning’ by him are in the library at 
Ch. Ch. (979-83). Bevin’s service in D minor 
(4 and 5 v.) (B.M. Harl. MSS. 7339/5-15b), was 
printed by Barnard (‘ Selected Church Music ’), 
and later by Boyce in his ‘ Cathedral Music.’ 
Besides such compositions as have already 
been mentioned, the following also exist 
in MS. : 
SERVICES 
First Whole Service (including Venite). 
(Altus part only). 
Whole Service in D (including Venite). 
(Bassus part only). 


Service in A minor (M. unfinished and N.D. lacking). 
MSS, 29,430/38 (Tenor part only). 


Add. MSS, 29,289/57 
Add. MSS. 17,784/135b 
Add. 
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ANTHEMS, Etc. 
‘By mirth much sicknes’ (a 3). Baldwin /183v. 
‘Hear or erying, O God’ (verse anthem). Harl. 6346/55 (words 

only). 

‘Thad hoth monye and a frende.’ Baldwin /169v. 
‘Lord, who shall dwell.’ Baldwin /18lv. 
‘Praise the Lord and call.’ R.C.M. 1048-51. 
‘Remember .. .’ (Canon, 20 parts in one). 


Add. MSS. 29,996/136. 
J. M*, 

BEVINGTON & SONS, organ-builders in 
London. Henry Bevington, the founder of 
the house (1794), had been an apprentice to 
Ohrmann & Nutt, who were the successors 
of Snetzler. The business was subsequently 
carried on by Henry and Martin Bevington, 
sons of the founder, in Rose Street, Soho, in the 
same premises as were occupied by Ohrmann. 
The organs of St. Martin’s in the Fields and of 
the Foundling Hospital in London, and that of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, were built by 
this firm. Vie dere. 

BEXFIELD, Wiutu1am Ricuarp, Mus.D. 
(6. Norwich, Apr. 27, 1824; d. London, Oct. 29, 
1853), became a chorister of the cathedral 
under Dr. Buck. 

He was organist at Boston, Lincolnshire, 
graduated as Bachelor of Music at Oxford in 
1846, and in Feb. 1848 was appointed organist 
of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street. 

On Sept. 22, 1852, his oratorio ‘ Israel 
Restored,’ produced by the Norwich Choral 
Society in Oct. 1851, was performed at the 
Norwich Musical Festival. A set of organ 
fugues and a collection of anthems by him were 
published in 1849, besides his oratorio. 

W. H. H. 

BIANCA, or Tue Bravo’s Brive, ‘ grand 
legendary opera’ in 4 acts; words by Palgrave 
Simpson ; music by Balfe ; produced at Covent 
Garden, Dec. 6, 1860. 

BIANCHI, Branoa (née Scuwarz) (6. near 
Heidelberg, June 27, 1858), operatic soprano. 
She studied piano with Wilczek in Heidelberg ; 
meanwhile, developing a beautiful voice, she 
was engaged under a ten years’ contract by the 
Hamburg impresario, Pollini, who sent her to 
Paris to work with Mme. Viardot-Garcia. In 
1873 she made her début at Carlsruhe, and in 
the following year at Covent Garden, where she 
sang for three seasons under Frederic Gye’s 
management. She was a delightful artist, and 
best suited by light soprano parts, such as 
Susanna, which she frequently sang to the 
Contessa of Albani, the Cherubino of Scalchi, the 
Figaro of Cotogni, and the Almaviva of Faure. 
She held her own in the finest casts, and was 
always warmly commended, but scarcely had 
her full chance at a period when Patti was head- 
ing a company of great singers and rivalry was 
inevitable. One of her best parts was Mathilde 
in ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ She also sang occasionally 
at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts 
under A. & S. Gatti, to the latter of whom she 
was at one time affianced ; ultimately, however, 
she married a son of Pollini, and, after a few 
more years on the German stage, took up teach- 
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ing at Munich and Salzburg, where she lived 
after her retirement. H. K. 

BIANCHI, Francesco (b. Cremona, c. 1752 3 
d. Hammersmith, Nov. 27, 1810), an operatic 
composer of some eminence. In 1775 he was 
appointed maestro al cembalo to the Italian 
Opera in Paris under Piccinni, and there com- 
posed his first operas, ‘ La Réduction de Paris’ 
and ‘ Le Mort marié.’ 

In 1780 he produced ‘ Castore e Polluce ’ at 
Florence, with the English Storace as the prima 
donna. This successful opera was rapidly fol- 
lowed by many others (see Q.-L.). In 1783 he 
was made vice-conductor at 8. Ambrogio in 
Milan, and held an important post at La Scala. 
From 1785-91 he was second organist at St. 
Mark’s in Venice, in which city his ‘ Disertore 
Francese ’ was given. The hero (Pacchierotti) 
appeared in the uniform of a French soldier, 
which so scandalised the classic Venetians that 
they hissed the opera off the stage. Fortun- 
ately, however, the Duchess of Courland pass- 
ing through Venice expressed a desire to hear 
it, and courtesy having compelled the audience 
to keep silence, the music so enchanted them 
that the objectionable costume was forgotten, 
and the opera obtained an exceptional success. 
Joseph II. offered to take Bianchi into his ser- 
vice, but died (1790) before the latter could 
reach Vienna. 

In 1793 Bianchi came to London, having 
been offered an engagement at the King’s 
Theatre on account of the success of his 
‘Semiramide,’ in which the famous Banti was 
prima donna. This engagement lasted for seven 
years. In the intervals of the London season 
he made short tours abroad, and in one of these 
composed his ‘ Inez de Castro ’ at Naples (1794) 
for Mrs. BILLINGTON’s (q.v.) first appearance 
on the Italian stage. Haydn’s diary contains 
a favourable account of Bianchi’s ‘ Acige e 
Galatea,’ which he heard in London in 1794, 
but he considered the accompaniments too 
powerful for the voices. Haydn is also said to 
have kept one page in Bianchi’s compositions 
turned down for reference when anything had 
ruffled his temper. Bianchi was conductor at 
the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, in 1797-1800, 
and at Astley’s, Dublin, from Nov. 1800 to May 
1801. During that time his operas continued 
to be given in London, namely, ‘ Antigone ’ at 
the King’s Theatre, May 24, 1796, ‘ Merope ’ in 
1799, and ‘ Alzira’ Feb. 28, 1801. In 1800 he 
married Miss Jackson, a singer, best known as 
Mrs. Bianchi Lacy—her name by her second 
marriage. From this time he was chiefly 
occupied in teaching till his death by his own 
hand at his house in Hammersmith. (See the 
Morning Chronicle of Nov. 29, and other papers 
of the same time, as well as the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Dec. 1810.) Bianchi composed 
about 20 operas and oratorios, besides instru- 
mental music. He was also the author of a 
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work on the theory of music, portions of which 
are printed in the Q. Mus. Rev. (ii. 22). 

M. ©. C., with addns. 

BIANCHI (Branco, BLancuis), PIETRO 
ANTONIO (b. Venice, late 16th cent.), priest ; 
Kapellmeister and almoner of Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, 1597; canon of St. Salvator, 
Venice, 1609; composer of ‘Canzoni napoletani’ 
a 3 v. (1572); 1 book of madrigals (1582) ; 
‘Sacri concentus ’ a 8 v. (1609); ‘ Partimenti 
di bassi per l organo dei voi motetti’ a 8 v.; 
and several other vocal MS. compositions in 
various libraries. (See Q.-L.) 

BIANCIARDA, Francesco (6. Casola, 
Siena, c. 1572; d. there, c. 1607), born at the 
castle of Siena. He was maestro di cappella at 
the cathedral of Siena, an excellent organist 
and composer, and one of the early introducers 
of the figured bass. In the dedication of his 
first book of motets he says that he was of 
humble birth. Eitner enumerates, as known 
to him, a book of masses in 4 and 8 parts, and 
4 books of motets of which 2 were posthumous 
works, as well as his Short Rules to play from a 
(Figured) Bass on any kind of Instrument, which 
was published by Zucchi on Sept. 21, 1607, 
after his death. Banchieri says that Viadana, 
Bianciarda and Agazzari were the sweetest 
composers of his time. Fétis mentions a much 
greater number of works, but does not say 
whether they are still in existence. 

E. v. d. 8. 

BIBER, HerErtnrIcH JOHANN FRANZ VON 
(6. Wartenburg, Bohemia, Aug. 12, 1644; 
d. Salzburg, May 3, 1704), a celebrated German 
violin-player and composer, who occupied the 
double post of high steward and conductor of 
music at the court of the Prince-Archbishop of 
Salzburg. His reputation as a performer and 
composer was very great, and the Emperor 
Leopold was so delighted with him that he not 
only presented him with a gold chain and a 
considerable sum of money, but also ennobled 
him by the prefix ‘ von’ in 1681. We, who have 
to form our estimate of Biber’s merits and of 
his place in the history of VIOLIN-PLAYING (q.v.) 
from those of his compositions which have come 
down to us, may well contend that his is the 
first German violin music of any artistic worth 
at all. At that period the art of violin-playing 
and the style of composing for the instrument 
in Germany were entirely under the influence 
of Italy. Unfortunately the earliest German 
violinists appear to be more connected with 
Farina and his school than with Vitali, Torelli 
and Veracini. Thus we find that the works of 
J. J. WALTHER (q.v.), a contemporary of Biber, 
who enjoyed a great reputation in Germany, 
chiefly consist, like those of Farina, of uncon- 
nected phrases, equally void of musical ideas 
and form, apparently invented to show off the 
performer’s skill in execution, and often only 
devoted to crude and childish imitation of 
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natural sounds. Although Biber cannot be 
pronounced free from the faults of his German 
contemporaries—since his forms are often vague 
and his ideas somewhat aphoristic—still his 
sonatas contain some pieces which not only 
exhibit a well-defined form, but also contain 
fine and deeply felt ideas, and a style which, 
though nearly related to that of the best Italians 
of his time, has something characteristically 
German in its grave and pathetic severity. 
That Biber’s powers of execution were very 
considerable we must conclude from his mode 
of writing for the violin, which presupposes 
great proficiency in the playing of double stops 
as well as dexterity in bowing. It is also worth 
notice that he appears to have been the first 
occasionally to modify the usual way of tuning 
the instrument (see SCORDATURA). 

The following compositions of his have been 
published : 


(1) ‘Sonatae tam aris quam aulis servientes,’ Salzburg, 1676. (2) 
Six sonatas for violin with figured bass ; Salzburg, 1681. (The sixth 
of these was edited by F. David in his ‘Hohe Schule des Violin- 
spiels.’) (3) ‘ Fidicinium sacro-profanum,’ a set of twelve sonatas 
in four and five parts; Niirnberg, no date. (4) ‘ Harmonia 
artificiosa-ariosa,’ a collection of seven partitas or suites for three 
instruments; Niirnberg, no date. (5) ‘ Vesperae longiores ac 
breviores’ for 4 voices, 3 violins, 2 violas and 3 trombones ad 
libitum ; Salzburg, 1693. (6) ‘Trattenimento musicale,’ Salzburg, 
1699. 


There is also a dramma musicale, ‘ Chi la 
dura la vince,’ of his in MS., and much church 
music at Salzburg. An engraved portrait of 
him at the age of 36 is extant. Powe 

BIBL, (1) ANDREas (5. Vienna, Apr. 8, 1797 ; 
d. 1878), from 1818 organist at S. Stephen’s. 

He came to the cathedra! in Albrechtsberger’s 
time as a singing boy, and learned organ-playing 
and composition from Josef Preindl. His style 
of playing was noble, and his compositions are 
clear and thoroughly church-like in character. 
He published preludes and fugues for the organ 
(Diabelli and Haslinger). 

His son, (2) Rupouru (6. Jan. 6, 1832; 
d. Aug. 2, 1902), studied under Sechter, and 
became organist at the cathedral 1859, at the 
Imperial Chapel 1863, and Hofkapellmeister in 
1897. His playing was that of a sound musician, 
and his compositions include : 


Preludes and Fugues for organ. 
Organ Sonata, op. 74. 

Concerto for organ and orch., op. 68. 
Organ ‘School,’ op. 81. 

Two Requiems and other church pieces. 


Vin. sonata, PF. pieces, etc. (Riemann.) 


OR. 2, 

BICINIUM (Lat. bis and canere), described 
by Walther as ‘ a two-part song,’ is an obsolete 
name formerly used in Germany for any short 
2-part composition. In the preface to Rhau’s 
Secundus tomus biciniorum (1545) he uses as 
an equivalent the Greek digwva : 

‘Nec video quomodo Tyrones canendo melius exer- 
ceri possint, quam si hee é(dwva illis proponantur. Sunt 
preterea ad omnia instrumenta valde accommoda.’ 
The title-page of Lindner’s Bicinia sacra (1591) 
is in both Latin and German, the latter trans- 
lating ‘ Bicinia’ by ‘Zweystimmige Gesanglein,’ 
though the above extract from Rhau’s preface 
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proves sufficiently that the term was not con- 
fined to vocal music only. ‘* TRictnrIuM,’ which 
is more rarely found, is an obsolete term for a 
short 3-part composition. The following are 
the chief collections of Bicinia and Tricinia 
mentioned by Hitner and other editors : 
Tricinia . .. Latina, Germanica, Brabantica, et Gallica. . 


G. Rhau. Wittemberg, 1542. 


Bicinia, Gallica, Latina, Germanica . .. tomus primus. G. 


Rhau. Wittemberg, 1545. 
Secundus tomus biciniorum ... G. Rhau. Wittemberg, 1545.1 
Diphona amoena et florida...J. Montanus et A. Neuber. 


Niirnberg, 1549. 
Selectissimorum triciniorum [bassus etce.] 
Montanus et A. Neuber. Niirnberg, 1559. 
Variarum linguarum tricinia . . . tenor? [Discantus] tomi 
secundi. J. Montanus et A. Neuber. Niirnberg, 1560 (1559?).1 


Discantus ... J. 


Bicinia ... P. Phalesiuset J. Bellerus. Antwerp, 1590. (A later 
edition appeared in 1609.) 

Bicinia sacra, ex variis autoribus... edita, etc. C. Gerlach. 
Niirnberg, 1591.1 Wie Base 


BICKHAM, GeorGE (jr.), an 18th-century 
engraver, principally famous for his two illus- 
trated folio volumes, The Musical Entertainer, 
which was issued in parts (each contain- 
ing 4 plates), covering a period from 1736-39. 
The plates, 200 in number, are songs with 
music, headed and surrounded with pictorial 
embellishments illustrative of the song. This 
work was the first of its type published in 
England, and led the way to many other 
similar issues. ‘There are two editions of it, 
his own, and a rather later one bearing the 
imprint of Charles Corbett. F.. K. 

BIEREY, Gottritosp Benepict (b. Dresden, 
July 25, 1772; d. near Breslau, May 5, 1840), 
a composer chiefly of comic operas, or rather 
of the ‘Singspiele.’ He was instructed in 
music by Weinlig. His opera ‘ Wladimir’ 
was produced at Vienna in 1807 with much 
applause. 

This success procured him the post of Kapell- 
meister in Breslau, vacated by C. M. von Weber, 
and in 1824 the direction of the theatre itself. 
He retired in 1828. Forty of his operas, great 
and small, are extant, and of these the follow- 
ing are printed with pianoforte arrangement : 

‘Das Blumenmiidchen’ (1802) ; ‘ Wladimir’ (1807) ; ‘ Der betrogene 
Betriiger’; ‘Die schweizer Schiferin’; ‘Der Zufall,’ ‘ Elias 


Ripsraps’ (Breslau, 1810, much success) ; ‘ Die Pantoffeln’ (Vienna, 
1810) ; ‘ Der Zank.’ F. a. 


BIGOT DE MOROGNES, Martz (née Kiene) 
(b. Colmar, Alsace, Mar. 3, 1786; d. Paris, 
Sept. 16, 1820), a pianist who was interesting 
for her association with leading musicians of her 
time. She married in 1804 Bigot, librarian to 
Count Rasoumowsky, and accompanied him 
to Vienna. 

Here she made the acquaintance of Haydn, 
Salieri and Beethoven. The first time she 
played to Haydn (then 72 or 73) the old man 
was so delighted as to embrace her, and to say, 
‘My dear child, that music is not mine; it i3 
yours !’ and on the book from which she had 
been playing he wrote ‘ Feb. 20, 1805: this day 
has Joseph Haydn been happy.’ Beethoven 
also, after she had played to him a sonata of his 
own, is reported to have said, ‘That is not 


1 A copy is in the B.M. 
2 The bass has a different title, 
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exactly the reading I should have given; but 
go on, if it is not quite myself, it is something 
better.’ These anecdotes are given by Fétis, 
who may be presumed to have heard them from 
Madame Bigot herself. On May 1, 1805, she 
played at the opening concert of the Augarten, 
and the report of the Allg. musik. Zeitung 
characterises her playing as pleasing and often 
delicate and refined—a verdict which hardly 
bears out the expressions attributed to Haydn 
and Beethoven. A letter of Beethoven’s, how- 
ever, first published by Otto Jahn and reprinted 
by Thayer (Beethoven, ii. 337), puts his relations 
to her family beyond doubt; and there is no 
reason to disbelieve the picturesque anecdote 
related by Nohl (Beethoven, ii. 246) of her having 
played the * Sonata appassionata ’ at sight from 
the autograph. 

In 1809 the Bigots went to Paris. Here she 
became intimate with Baillot, Lamarre, Cheru- 
bini and many other prominent musicians. 
She played the music of Beethoven and Mozart 
with the two former both in public and private, 
and was highly valued by Cramer, Dussek and 
Clementi. The war of 1812, however, put a 
rude stop to this happiness; Bigot was taken 
prisoner at Milan, lost his post at Count 
Rasoumowsky’s, and his wife was thrown on 
her own resources, She accordingly began to 
give lessons, but the exertion interfered with 
her health. Before her death, however, she 
gave lessons to Felix Mendelssohn during a 
short visit to Paris in 1816 (his 7th year). He 
refers to her in a letter of Dec. 20, 1831, and 
the warmth of his attachment to her family may 
be seen from another letter of Feb. 24, 1838, to 
Madame Kiene (Goethe und Mendelssohn, 2nd 
ed. p. 136), which shows that Bigot was still 
alive, and that the relations between Madame 
Bigot’s family and the great French musicians 
were still maintained. F. G. 

BILHON (BILton, JHAN, JEHAN, DU or DE), 
JEAN DE, a French composer of the end of the 
15th and beginning of the 16th centuries. Some 
of his masses, founded, as usual at the time, 
upon the themes of French chansons, are 
preserved in the Pontifical Chapel, where 
(according to Fétis) he was a singer. This is 
denied by Haberl. Other compositions of 
his (masses and motets) are to be found in 
various collections of church music published 
between the years 1534 and 1554, issued by 
ATTAINGNANT, Paris ; Moderne, Lyons; Scotto 
and Gardano, Venice. 

FeB.5 SaBssa LOVeaM > Le oP. 

BILLINGS, Winui1am (b. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Oct. 7, 1746; d. there, Sept. 29, 
1800), was one of the earliest American com- 
posers. He was a tanner by trade, an un- 
educated man, but ardently devoted to choral 
singing. His compositions were mostly hymn 
tunes of a primitive character, the first being 
contained in The New England Psalm Singer 
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or American Chorister (Boston, 1770). He 
published six of such collections, some of 
which gained a large circulation. During the 
Revolution many of his hymns were of a 
patriotic sort. BHA; 

BILLINGTON, Mrs. Exvizapetns (5. London, 
c. 1768; d. near Venice, Aug. 25, 1818), a 
famous singer, daughter of Carl Weichsel, a 
native of Freiberg in Saxony, and principal 
oboist at the King’s Theatre, London. Her 
mother was for several years a favourite singer 
at Vauxhall Gardens and elsewhere. 

She and her brother Carl were from the 
earliest possible moment. trainéd to music, and 
on Mar. 10, 1774, performed on the pianoforte 
and violin at their mother’s benefit concert at 
the Haymarket Theatre. On May 20, 1777, 
she played at Hickford’s Room with her 
brother and Sam Wesley. Before she had com- 
pleted her 11th year she had written two sets of 
pianoforte sonatas. At 14 years old she ap- 
peared as a singer at Oxford, and on Oct. 13, 
1783, became the wife of James Billington, a 
double-bass player. Immediately after their 
marriage they went to Dublin, where Mrs. 
Billington began her career as a stage singer in 
the opera of ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.’ On her 
return to London she obtained a trial engage- 
ment of twelve nights at Covent Garden, where 
she appeared, Feb. 13, 1786, as Rosetta in 
‘Love ina Village.’ Her success was such that 
the managers immediately engaged her for the 
remainder of the season at a large salary. She 
speedily attained a position at the Concert of 
Ancient Music, where she disputed with Mara 
for supremacy. With the exception of a visit 
to Paris at the end of her first season, where she 
went to study with Sacchini, Mrs. Billington 
‘remained in England until 1794, when she went 
with her husband and brother to Italy. Their 
intention was to travel solely for amusement, 
but at Naples Sir William Hamilton, the 
English ambassador, induced Mrs. Billington 
and her brother to perform in private before 
the King, who immediately prevailed on Mrs. 
Billington to sing in public at the San Carlo 
Theatre. Accordingly, in May 1794, she made 
her appearance there in Francesco Bianchi’s 
opera, ‘ Inez di Castro,’ written expressly for 
her (see Brancut). Her success was complete, 
but her triumph was suddenly interrupted by 
the death of her husband, who, as they were 
about to set out for the theatre for her second 
performance, was stricken by apoplexy, and 
almost immediately expired. An eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius occurring about the same time 
was by the superstitious Neapolitans attri- 
buted to permission having been given to a 
heretic to perform at the San Carlo, and fears 
were entertained for Mrs. Billington’s safety. 
However, on renewing her performances she 
experienced the most favourable reception, and 
sang successively in operas composed for her 
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by Paisiello, Paér and Himmel. In 1796 she 
went to Venice, where, owing to illness, she 
performed only once. She and her brother 
next visited Rome and all the principal places 
in Italy. In 1799 she married Felissent, from 
whom, however, she soon separated. In 1801 
she returned to England, and the managers 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden competing 
for her services, it was arranged that she 
should perform at each house alternately, and 
she accordingly appeared at Covent Garden 
Theatre on Oct. 3, 1801, as Mandane in Arne’s 
‘ Artaxerxes,’ still retaining the name of 
Billington. From this time her services were 
in constant request at the Italian Opera, the 
theatres, the Concert of Ancient Music, the 
Vocal Concerts, the provincial festivals, etc., 
until 1811, when she retired from public life. 
During this part of her career two memorable 
events took place, viz. her singing with Banti, 
Mar. 25, 1802, in Nasolini’s opera ‘ Merope,’ 
and her performance in a duet with Mara on 
the latter’s last appearance. Once afterwards 
Mrs. Billington quitted her retirement to per- 
form at a concert given in Whitehall Chapel on 
June 28, 1814, in aid of the sufferers by the war 
in Germany. In 1817 she was reconciled to 
her husband, and quitted England with him for 
her estate of St. Artien near Venice, where she 
died in the following year. Mrs. Billington’s 
compass was extensive (three octaves, from 
a to a’’’), the upper notes being exquisitely 
beautiful. She excelled in passages of execu- 
tion, but her powers of expression were limited. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a fine portrait of — 
her as St. Cecilia, now in the Public Library 
(Lenox collection), New York, and a miniature 
by Cosway is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. A miniature by 
A. Pope is in the possession of the Garrick 
Club (see PLATE XIV.). There is a portrait 
of her (head and shoulders) at St. Artien. 
W. H. H., with addns. 

BILLINGTON, Tuomas (b. Exeter, c. 1754; 
d. Tunis, 1832), brother-in-law of Elizabeth 
Billington, harpist, pianist and composer. 

He published : 


Achurch service for 3 voices, 1784; Pope’s ‘ Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady’; Pope’s ‘Eloisa to Abelard’ (partly 
compiled) ; 24 ballads to Shenstone’s Pastorals; Prior's ‘Garland’; 
Petrarch’s ‘Laura’ and ‘Laura’s Wedding-day’; Pope’s ‘ Messiah,’ 
op. 13; ‘Celadon and Amelia,’ from Thomson’s Seasons; Gray's 
‘ Elegy,’ op. 8; and many canzonets and harpsichord sonatas, 


W. H. H. 

BINCHOIS, Earprus, or GittEs DE Brncu 
(b. Binche, or Mons,’ c. 1400; d. Lille, Sept. 20, 
1460), one of the most famous musicians of 
that time. 

He began life as a soldier, but soon left the 
army for the Church, and became a chaplain 
to Philip, Duke of Burgundy, probably before 
1425. In 1437 he was appointed to a canonry 
in the Church of St. Wanden at Mons, and his 
name appears with that of Dufay in the list 


1 Recent investigation favours the latter. See Revue de 
Musicologie, E Closson, ‘ L’Origine de Gilles Binchois.’ 
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of non-resident canons who were summoned 
from Brussels to Mons in 1449. He also 
benefited from canonries of St. Pierre, Cassel ; 
St. Donat, Bruges, and St. Vincent, Soignies. 
In 1452 he had risen to the position of second 
chaplain at the court of Burgundy, and he 
probably remained in the service of the Duke 
till his death. 

He was regarded as one of the first composers 
of his day, and his name is coupled with those 
of Dunstable and Dufay by theoretical writers 
of the 15th century (see Tinctor, Prologue to 
the Liber de arte contrapuncti, in Coussemaker’s 
Scriptores, iv. 77, and Franchinus, Musica 
utriusque cantus practica, iii. 4). 

His reputation seems to have been greatest 
as a writer of secular songs. This may be in- 
ferred from the opening lines of an elegy on his 
death preserved in a manuscript at Dijon : 

‘Mort, tu as navré de ton dart 

Le pére de joyeuseté 

En déployant ton étendart 

Sur Binchois, patron de bonté.’ 
As many as 27 of these songs are included 
in MS. Canonici. Misc. 213 in the Bodleian 
Library. They are all in 3 parts to French 
words. Seven of them are transcribed in 
Stainer’s Dufay and his Contemporaries, but to 
modern ears they are by no means equal to 
similar compositions by Dunstable and Dufay, 
though they have occasional expressive 
touches. Six other French songs of his were 
printed in 1892 by Dr. Riemann from Cod. Mus. 
3192 in the Library at Munich. Another song, 
“Ce mois de may,’ ascribed to Binchois in a 
Paris MS., and printed under his name by 
Kiesewetter in the Appendix to his History 
of Music, appears under the name of Dufay 
in the Canonici MS. Unlike Dunstable and 
Dufay, Binchois appears never to have set 
Italian words,'-and there is no evidence that 
he was ever in Italy. Of his sacred composi- 
tions the largest collection is in the Trent 
manuscripts now in course of publication by 
Dr. Adler. A Gloria and Credo from one of his 
Masses seem to have been very widely appreci- 
ated. They are the only sacred compositions 
by Binchois included in the Canonici MS., 
where they occupy the first place in the book, 
and they are found in the Trent Codex 92, in 
Cod. Mus. 37 of the Liceo Musicale of Bologna 
and in MSS. 6 and 7 (formerly 11) of the 
Library of Cambrai. Fétis found a complete 
Mass by Binchois: with a Kyrie farci in the 
Royal Library at Brussels, but his promise of 
early publication was never fulfilled. Other 
compositions of Binchois are in the following 
MSS.: Escurial (v. iii. 24, t. iv. a, 24); Rome 
(Urb. lat. 1411); Paris National Library 
(nouv. acq. f. 4379); and also Codex Cartacus, 
M 222, C 22, of the Strassburg Library. 

1 Some Italian songs in MS. 2216 of the University Library of 


Bologna have been erroneously attributed to Binchois owing to their 
immediately following a Magnificat which bears his name, 
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Among these last a copy by Coussemaker is 
preserved. 

All the extant compositions by Binchois are 
in 3 parts, with the exception of a Gloria and 
Credo in the Trent Codex 87 which has a ‘ pars 
concordans’ or optional fourth part. For 
reprints see D.7'.0., as well as other works 
here mentioned. A complete edition of 
Binchois is in preparation by Dr. W. Gurlitt 
of Freiburg, in Brisgau. 

Ue Bitzer Gore ACCIIS, MM, chee Pe 


BrBL.—CHARLES VAN DEN BoRREN, Compositions inédites de Guil- 
laume Dufay et de Gilles Binchois (Annales de Ul’ Académie Royule 
d@ Archéologie de Belgique, 6th series, tome 10, liv. 1 and 2, pp. 109-20). 
E. Droz and G. THIBAULT, Bibliographie des recueils de chansons 
du XVe siécle; Poétes et musiciens du XVe siécle. Paris, 1924. 


BIND (Fr. liaison; Ger. Bindebogen ; Ital. 
legatura), a curved line (also called tie) placed 
between two notes of the same degree, to denote 
the continuance of the sound during the value 
of both, instead of the repercussion of the second 
note. The employment of the bind isa necessity 
whenever a sound is required to be of a dura- 
tion which cannot be expressed by any single 
note, as for example 5 or 7 quavers, and it is 
also convenient when the duration of a note 
extends beyond the limits of the bar. (See 
Stur, Bar and TIE.) Fog 

BINDER, CuristLt1eB SiemunpD (b. 1724; 
d. Dresden, Jan. 1789), a pupil of * Pantaleon 
Hebenstreit,’ exchanged the PANTALEON (q.v.) 
for the organ and was appointed (1753) 
organist at the Catholic church, Dresden. He 
was one of the most prolific composers for the 
pianoforte (in the style of Ph. E. Bach) of the 
mid-eighteenth century. His published works 
consist of PF. sonatas only, butanumber of sym- 
phonies, harpsichord concertos and sonatas, 
as well as sonatas with flute, violin, trios 
and organ pieces are preserved in MS. Some 
sonatas, lessons and pieces have been re- 
published at various times. O. Schmidt has 
included a selection from his works in ‘ Musik 
am sadchsischen Hofe ’ (1903-4) (Q.-L.). 

BINI, Pasquatino (b. Pesaro, c. 1720), a 
violinist, and a favourite pupil of Tartini, to 
whom he was recommended at the age of 15 by 
Cardinal Olivieri. 

Under Tartini he practised with such dili- 
gence that in three or four years’ time he over- 
came the chief difficulties of his master’s music, 
and played it with greater force than the 
composer himself. On returning to Rome, 
under the protection of Cardinal Olivieri, he 
astonished the violinists by his performance, 
especially Montanari, the chief violin-player of 
the time at Rome, who was generally believed 
to have died of mortification at the superiority 
of Bini’s talents. Hearing that Tartini had 
changed his style of playing, he returned to 
Padua and placed himself for another year under 
his old master, at the end of which time he is 
said to have played with wonderful certainty 
and expression. After his return to Rome 
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Tartini recommended Wiseman, his English 
friend, to Bini in the following words, which 
speak as highly for master as for scholar : 


‘Io lo mando a un mio scolare che suona pill di 
me, e me ne glorio per essere un angelo di costume e 
religioso ’—* I recommend him to a scholar who plays 
better than myself, and I am proud of it, as he is an 
angel in religion and morals.’ 


He was leader of the court band at Stuttgart in 
1754; a violin sonata by him is in the State 
Library of Berlin, and a concerto in the collec- 
tion of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at 
Vienna. E. H. D., with addns. 

BINIOU, see Baarprre. 

BIONI, Antonto (b. Venice, c. 1698), drama- 
tic composer, pupil of Giovanni Porta, pro- 
duced his first opera, ‘ Climéne,’ in 1721, his 
next, ‘ Udine,’ 1722, and during the next nine 
years 24 more, of which ‘ Endimione ’ (1727) 
had the highest reputation. In 1726 he was 
conductor, and in 1730 director, of the Italian 
theatre at Breslau, in 1731 the Elector of 
Mayence appointed him his chamber-com poser, 
and in 1733 he probably returned to Italy. He 
conducted the performance of his ‘ Girita’ at 
Vienna in 1738 and signed a dedication of a 
serenata for 5 v. from Vienna in 1739. A Mass 
for 4 v. is at Dresden, an opera, ‘ Issipile,’ and 
the serenata above mentioned at Vienna, and 
smaller works at Schwerin and Berlin (Q.-L.). 

M0... 

BIRCH, (1) Coartotre ANN (0b. circa 1815; 
d. London, Jan. 26, 1901), a soprano singer, 
was musically educated at the R.A.M. from 
1831-34, and by Sir George Smart. 

She appeared in public about 1834, and in 
1836 was engaged by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and soon took a good position as a 
concert singer. In 1838 she made her first 
appearance at the Three Choirs Festival at 
Gloucester, and sang subsequently at Hereford 
in 1840 and 1846, at Gloucester in 1841, and at 
Worcester in 1842, and was engaged at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1840. In 1844 she 
visited Germany, and sang at Leipzig and other 
places. On Dec. 20, 1847, she appeared on the 
English stage at Drury Lane in Balfe’s ‘ Maid 
of Honour,’ but did not succeed in establishing 
herself as an operatic singer. About 1856 in- 
creasing deafness compelled her to abandon the 
public exercise of her profession. Her younger 
sister, (2) Exiza ANN (b. circa 1830; d. Mar. 26, 
1857), also a soprano singer and pupil of Sir 
George Smart, first appeared about 1844. 

W. H. H. 

BIRCHALL, Roserr (d. 1819), music- 


publisher, etc., said to have been apprenticed | 
to Randall, the suecessor of Walsh, established | 


a musical circulating library about 1784, prior 
to which, in 1783, he had been associated in 
business with Beardmore and also with Andrews, 
successively at 129, 133 and 140 New Bond 
Street, being alone in the business at the latter 
addresses. 


BIRD 


He managed the celebrated series of Ancient 
Concerts and most of the Benefit Concerts of 
those days. One of Birchall’s earliest schemes | 
was for a complete re-issue of Handel’s works 
in 80 folio volumes (see proposals for printing 
these, dated 1783, and Burney’s account of the 
Handel Commemoration, 1785). Birchall pub- 
lished many of Beethoven’s works, including 
the original English editions of ‘The Battle 
Symphony,’ dedicated to the Prince Regent, 
in 1816, the sonata op. 96, the trio op. 97, 
an adaptation for the pianoforte of sym- 
phony No. 7—the copyrights of which he 
purchased from the composer. Beethoven’s 
letters arranging for these, in queer English, 
and still queerer French, will be found in Nohl’s 
two collections, Briefe and Neue Briefe. He 
amassed a large fortune and was succeeded by 
the firm named Birchall, Lonsdale & Mills. 
Christopher Lonsdale set up a separate business 
shortly before 1838 at 26 New Bond Street ; 
Richard Mills, a nephew of Birchall, remained 
at the old address, the house which is now 
occupied by W. E. Hill & Sons, the eminent 
violin dealers and experts. Samuel Chappell, 
the founder of the well-known firm at 50 New 
Bond Street, was originally at Birchall’s. The 
catalogue of the house contains the celebrated 
collections formed by Latrobe, Mozart’s operas, 
and an immense vollection of standard works 
by the greatest composers and performers of 
the day. R. E. L. and F. K. 

BIRD, Henry Ricwarp (b. Walthamstow, 
Nov. 14, 1842; d. Kensington, Nov. 21, 1915), 
organist and pianist, was the 3rd son of George 
Bird, organist of Walthamstow Parish Church. 

He was appointed in Feb. 1851, when little 
more than 8 years old, organist of St. John’s 
Church, Walthamstow, where the incumbent 
was an ardent musical amateur, and arranged 
for Henry Bird to study with Turle of West- 
minster. This eminent organist stopped Bird’s 
organ practice, and turned his attention to 
piano, harmony and reading vocal and orches- 
tral scores. In 1859 Bird came to London, and 
occupied successively the posts of organist at 
St. Mark’s, Pentonville, Holy Trinity, Chelsea, 
and St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico. While in Chelsea 
he conducted a large choral and orchestral 
society at the Town Hall, accompanied at 
several good private societies, and for many 
years accompanied at the Civil Service Musical 
Society, when it was conducted by Sullivan and 
John Foster. In 1872 Bird was appointed 
organist of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, a 
post he filled with much distinction until his 
death. In 1896 he joined the teaching staff of 


_the R.C.M. He gave many classical concerts 
_ in Kensington, at oue of which Plunket Greene 


made his first appearance; this led to Bird’s 
engagement as regular accompanist for Plunket 
Greene, and eventually procured him the 
appointment of permanent accompanist at the 


BIRD FLAGEOLET 


Popular Concerts in 1891, a post which had not 
been filled by one regular and official accom- 
panist since the days of Benedict. As an 
accompanist Bird gained a distinguished posi- 
tion in the musical world of London (Mus. 7.., 
1910, p. 289). M. 

BIRD FLAGEOLET, see Freee FLUTE (3). 

BIRKENSTOCK, Jouann Apvam (b. Alsfeld, 
Darmstadt, Feb. 19, 1687; d. Eisenach, Feb. 
26, 1733), studied the violin under Fedeli at 
Cassels, Volumier at Berlin, Fiorelli at Bay- 
reuth and de Val at Paris. He was appointed 
as violinist in the court orchestra at Cassels in 
1709, first violinist 1721 and Konzertmeister in 
1725. He toured in 1722, visiting Amsterdam, 
where he published 12 ‘Sonate a violino solo e 
violoncello o basso,’ op. 1, liv. i. and ii. In 
1730 he was appointed Kapellmeister at the 
court of EKisenach. Riemann mentions 2 books 
of 12 sonatas each as published in 1722, prob- 
ably a mistake caused by the 2 books of op. 1 ; 
he also mentions 6 trio sonatas for 2 violins and 
bass, and 12 concertos for 4 violins, with viola, 
violoncello and bass, which Eitner (Q.-L.) has 
been unable to trace, as well as a symphony 
with oboes and horns (MS.) in the Upsala 
library. One entire sonata (for violoncello) 
and pieces from others have been re-edited by 
A. Moffat. BE. v. ds. 
 BIRKET FOSTER, My tgs, see Foster. 

BIRMINGHAM. Music in Birmingham has 
an inner and an outer history. The outer is 
concerned with the Triennial Festivals, which 
for long had a national reputation—the inner 
with various efforts towards maintaining a 
continuous musical life, which had to struggle 
against the paralysing influence of the Festivals. 
The war of 1914-18 brought about the sus- 
pension of the Festivals and made other forms 
of musical activity difficult to sustain, but with 
the coming of peace, and the absence of an 
attempt to revive the Festival, the musical life 
of the city has been able to expand, and now 
assumes an importance comparable with that 
of Manchester and Glasgow. 

BrrmincHaM Musica Ferstivats. — The 
Festivals began in 1768, when performances 
were given in St. Philip’s Church and in the 
theatre in King Street in aid of the funds of the 
General Hospital. A chorus of forty and a 
band of twenty-five had for conductor Capel 
Bond, of Coventry, and only Handel’s music 
was performed. The works given included 
‘Messiah,’ ‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ and ‘ L’ Allegro.’ 
For a time the Festivals were held at irregular 
intervals, but from 1796-1829 the triennial 
arrangement obtained. In 1808 Dr. Crotch 
conducted, and Mozart’s additional accompani- 
ments to ‘ Messiah’ were used in Birmingham 
for the first time. Samuel Wesley conducted 
in 1811, and T. Greatorex in 1820. At the 1829 
Festival Costa appeared as a singer in a cantata 
by Zingarelli. Five years later, in 1834, the 
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completion of the present Town Hall lent to the 
Festivals a dignity and importance they had 
not hitherto had. W. Knyvett was the general 
conductor, holding the position until 1840. In 
the chorus of 300 were male voices from 
Worcester and Lichfield, with a contingent of 
female voices from Lancashire. In 1837 
Mendelssohn conducted his ‘St. Paul’ and 
appeared as organist. Mendelssohn and Mos- 
cheles shared the conducting in 1846; in that 
year ‘ Elijah’ had its first performance. 1849 
found Costa installed as conductor, the begin- 
ning of a reign lasting until 1882. Notable 
first performances during the period included 
Costa’s ‘ Eli’ (1855) and ‘ Naaman’ (1864), and 
Gounod’s ‘Redemption’ in 1882. In 1873 the 
Festival realised £7500 for the Hospital. 1855 
saw the formation of the Birmingham Amateur 
Harmonic Association to provide the local 
contingent of choristers, an office later per- 
formed by the Festival Choral Society. The 
appointment of Dr. Richter in 1885 added 
sensibly to the musical importance of the 
institution. In that year ‘ Messiah ’ was given 
according to the original. score, the novelties 
including Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita,’ Stanford’s 
‘Three Holy Children,’ Dvorak’s ‘ Spectre’s 
Bride ’ and Cowen’s ‘ Sleeping Beauty.’ 1888 
brought Parry’s ‘ Judith,’ and 1891 Stanford’s 
‘Eden’ and Dvorak’s Requiem. In 1894 
the novelties were three—Parry’s ‘ King Saul,’ 
Goring Thomas’s ‘The Swan and the Sky- 
lark’ and Henschel’s Stabat Mater. Purcell’s 
‘King Arthur’ was revived in 1897, and 
Stanford’s Requiem and Somervell’s ‘ Ode to 
the Sea’ had first performances. The turn of 
the century in 1900 brought a portent—the 
production of Elgar’s ‘The Dream of Gerontius.’ 
The composer, when a young man, had been 
a violinist at a hinder desk in Stockley’s 
Orchestra, a combination which gave popular 
concerts in the Town Hall. The poem, by 
Cardinal Newman, provides another link with 
Birmingham, for Newman resided for the 
thirty years preceding his death at the Oratory 
in Hagley Road; Elgar’s manuscript score, 
also, is deposited there. Gervase Elwes, for so 
long identified with the tenor music of the 
oratorio, was educated at the Oratory School. 
A revival of Byrd’s five-part Mass also lent 
distinction to the 1900 Festival. In 1903 
Elgar’s ‘ The Apostles’ had its first perform- 
ance, followed in 1906 by the same composer’s 
‘The Kingdom.’ At the 1906 Festival the first 
part of Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ and 
Holbrooke’s ‘ The Bells’ were also given for 
the first time. The 1909 novelties included the 
third part of Bantock’s ‘ Omar Khayyam ’ and 
Boughton’s ‘ Midnight.’ Sir Henry Wood was 
conductor in 1912, the last of aseries of Festivals 
covering a period of nearly 150 years. Sibelius, 
however, conducted a first performance of his 
A minor Symphony (No. 4), and the other new 
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works included Elgar’s ‘The Music-Makers,’ 
Bantock’s symphonic poem * Fifine at the Fair ’ 
and Walford Davies’s ‘ The Song of St. Francis.’ 
R. H. Wilson concluded a period as chorus- 
master extending over four Festivals. The 
orchestra numbered 140 and the chorus 350. 
Concerts.—The inner history of Birming- 
ham music is a story of enthusiastic effort 
fighting against local phlegm and adverse 
fortune, a story of many failures after an early 
promise of success, with a promise in the years 
since the war of better times in store. Chief 
among these must be reckoned the Halford 
concerts, conducted by George Halford and 
financed for many years by a group of public- 
spirited citizens. The Halford Orchestra gave 
programmes of the highest class, introducing 
to the city many new works and a host of 
eminent solo performers. They fell because 
the burden became too great to be borne. 
Another fine enterprise was the series of 
Promenade Orchestral Concerts given at the 
Theatre Royal for many years by Landon 
Ronald in association with Max Mossel. During 
the war Sir Thomas Beecham instituted a 
series of orchestral concerts, but with dis- 
astrous financial results, largely through the 
commandeering of the Town Hall by the War 
Office, with a resulting transference of the 
concerts to a mission building. Chamber music 
has had many enthusiastic promoters, among 
them Max Mossel, Madame Minadieu and Oscar 
Pollak. The popular taste for choral music 
has always operated against the efforts of 
instrumental music to find a secure footing, but 
there are signs of a broader outlook on the art. 
Through the instrumentality of Jesse Collings, 
a Member:of Parliament of more than local 
fame, and others working with him, a number 
of choral societies, with in some cases an 
amateur orchestra attached, sprang into exist- 
ence with a view to providing cheap concerts 
in the Town Hall on Saturday evenings. For 
a long term of years they did useful work, but 
the growth of other forms of entertainment, 
combined with a reactionary policy, has in 
recent years militated against them, and their 
vogue has gone. ‘Their claims to possession of 
the Town Hall at present stand in the way of 
institution of concerts more in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. The concerts promoted 
by W. C. Stockley, for many years chorus- 
master to the Festival, are also deserving of 
mention in any account of earlier efforts to 
cultivate musical taste in Birmingham. 
MipLAND Institute ScnHoon.—The city’s 
principal educational institution is the Midland 
Institute School of Music. Rather casually 
handled for many years, the appointment of 
Granville Bantock as Principal in 1900 was of 
prime importance, the residence of so eminent 
a composer in its midst meaning much to the 
music of the city. The number of students is 
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large, a total of 1600 having been reached in 
a single year, and all branches of music are 
taught. It is questionable, however, whether 
the Institute School is to-day adequate to the 
city’s needs, but many of its students have 
attained to eminence in various branches of 
the art. Among these may be mentioned 
Julius Harrison, Frank Mullings, Appleby 
Matthews, Clarence Raybould and Sydney 
Grew. Rutland Boughton was for many 
years a teacher there, and ‘The Immortal 
Hour’ was composed during his stay in the 
city. Vocal teaching in Birmingham has over 
a long period of years been singularly good ; the 
number of G. A. Breeden’s pupils who have 
found fame is remarkable. In 1905 Richard 
Peyton founded a Chair of Music at the 
University, Sir Edward Elgar being the first 
holder. Since 1907 Granville Bantock has 
been Peyton Professor. The course for the 
University’s musical degree includes an Arts 
course. 

THE COMPETITIVE FrstivaL.—In 1912 the 
Competitive Festival movement found a footing 
in Birmingham, largely through the efforts of 
Bantock and Messrs. Bowker and Stevens, The 
biennial Festivalis now among the largest heldin 
the country. In 1924 over 12,000 competitors 
appeared, these including 200 children’s choirs 
drawn from the elementary schools of the city. 
The Festival was the first in the country to 
abolish the money prize. 

FrEstivaAL Cuorau Socrety.—This society is 
the principal present-day link with the past. 
Adrian Boult is conductor and Graham Godfrey 
chorus-master, their predecessors including Sir 
Henry Wood, Allen Blackall and Dr. Sinclair. 
Four concerts are given annuaily; recent 
productions have included Rachmaninoff’s 
‘The Bells,’ Bantock’s ‘The Great God Pan’ 
and Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass. 

Tue Crry OrcHESTRA.—The founding of the 
City Orchestra in 1920 has been of incalculable 
benefit. Two years earlier, Appleby Matthews, 
a local pianist and choir conductor, had in- 
stituted a series of Sunday orchestral concerts 
at his own risk, which caught on with the 
public. Their success gave an impetus to the 
movement for a City Orchestra. Sponsored 
before the municipality by Neville Chamber- 
lain, a grant of £1250 a year from the rates 
was made, while many handsome donations 
were received from private citizens. Its first 
conductor was Appleby Matthews, his Sunday — 
concerts being merged in the activities of the 
civic body. Annually six symphony concerts 
(later increased to eight) were given, with six 
Saturday populars,twenty-four Sunday concerts 
and a series of six on Saturday afternoons for 
school children. Three, and sometimes four, 
guest conductors appear annually at the 
Symphony concerts. Sir Edward Elgar con- 
ducted the Orchestra’s first concert in a 
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programme of his own works, and was accorded 
the honour of a civic reception by the munici- 
pality. In 1924 disagreements led to the 
severance of the original conductor’s connexion 
with the Orchestra, Adrian Boult succeeding 
him. In spite of the grant, large deficits have 
been made on the concerts; the 1924-25 
season was entered on with an adverse balance 
of over £3000. Nevertheless the authorities 
increased the grant in 1925, and the artistic 
results have justified their confidence. 

Ciry Cuorr.—Formed in 1921, the City of 
Birmingham Choir was intended to supplement 
the work of the Orchestra, though it is an 
independent body. Its work, however, has 
been carried on separately. Its conductor, 
Joseph Lewis, is also deputy-conductor of the 
City Orchestra. It has given concert perform- 
ances of Boughton’s ‘ Bethlehem’ and a first 
public performance of the a cappella Mass of 
Vaughan Williams. Joseph Lewis is also 
musical director of the local Broadcasting 
Station, where he formed the first repertory 
organisation of orchestra, choir and soloists 
employed for the broadcasting of music. 

OPERA AT THE REPERTORY THEATRE.—For 
opera the city had been dependent on the 
visits of touring companies, but in 1920 these 
opportunities began to be supplemented by 
occasional performances of opéra intime at the 
Repertory Theatre. In 1916 Barry Jackson 
had produced Clarence Raybould’s ‘ The 
Sumida River.’ In 1920 he gave a series of 
performances of ‘ Cosi fan tutte.’ A year later 
Boughton’s ‘ The Immortal Hour,’ Cimarosa’s 
‘Il matrimonio segreto,’ and Donizetti’s ‘ Don 
Pasquale ’ were added to the repertory. 1922 
brought ‘Don Giovanni,’ and 1923 Ethel 
Smyth’s ‘The Boatswain’s Mate’ and ‘ Féte 
galante ’—the last-named a first performance. 
During these years Appleby Matthews was 
musical director. In 1924 ‘ The Seal-Woman,’ 
by Bantock and Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser, was 
produced under Adrian Boult’s direction. 

PorutaR Music.—The City Police Band, 
largely through the instrumentality of C. H. 
Rafter, the Chief Constable, plays an important 
part in popularising music in the city. Itisa 
body of sixty musicians, mostly drawn from 
Kneller Hall. It plays at the low pitch, and 
at special concerts has been conducted by Holst, 
Holbrooke and Cyril Jenkins. Richard Wassell 
is musical director, succeeding Appleby 
Matthews in 1922. In 1924 G. W. Cunning- 
ham succeeded C. W. Perkins as City Organist, 
the latter retiring after thirty-eight years’ 
service. Forty recitals are given annually on 
the Town Hall instrument, a Hill organ with 
4 manuals and 68 stops. Recitals are also 
given on the University organ at Bournbrook. 
The Town Hall has for long been found in- 
adequate to the city’s needs for concert-giving, 
and a scheme for a large City Hall is on foot ; 
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the site has already been secured. The carillon 
at Bournville should also be included among 
the musical amenities of Birmingham. Recitals 
are given on it by noted Belgian players, and 
a resident carillonneur is to be appointed. 
AES: 

BIS (Fr.), ‘ twice’; (1) a cry equivalent to 
ENCORE (g.v.). The French even have a verb, 
bisser, to repeat. 

(2) When written, as it sometimes is in MS. 
music, over a phrase or passage, it signifies that 
the notes are to be repeated ; the same thing 
would be effected by dots of repetition at the 
beginning and end of the phrase. 

BISCHOFF, Dr. Lupwice FRIEpRIcH CuHRIS- 
TIAN (b. Dessau, Nov. 27, 1794; d. Cologne, 
Feb. 24, 1867), musical critic and journalist. 

His father was a violoncello-player in the 
Duke’s band. In 1812 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and attended the philological 
lectures of Boeckh. But the war put a stop to 
study ; Bischoff volunteered, and was taken 
prisoner by the French. After the treaty of 
Paris he resumed his studies and took his 
degree. He filled various posts in Switzerland, 
was professor at Berlin, and director of the 
gymnasium at Wesel from 1823-49. After 25 
years he settled first in Bonn and then in 
Cologne. There he founded the Rheinische 
Musikzeitung (1850) and its successor, the 
Nieder-Rheinische Musikzeitung (1853), and 
edited the latter to the day of his death, acting 
also as reporter to the Kédlnische Zeitung. In 
1859 he published a translation of Oulibichev’s 
Beethoven. The tendency of his papers was 
dead against that of the Neue Zeitschrift of 
Schumann and Brendel, in regard to Wagner 
and Liszt. Bischoff’s worship for Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, with whom he after- 
wards associated Mendelssohn, was so exclusive 
as to preclude his appreciating even Schumann. 

A. M. 

BISHOP, Ann (6b. London, Jan. 9, 18101; 
d. New York, Mar. 18, 1884), singer, daughter 
of a singing-master named Riviere. In her 
career as a singer she was known as Mme. 
Anna Bishop. 

She studied the pianoforte under Moscheles, 
and in 1824 became a student at the R.A.M. 
Here she remained until her marriage with Sir 
Henry BisHop, July 9, 1831. In this year she 
appeared as a singer at the Philharmonic and 
other concerts. (See ALSAGER.) In 1839 she 
went on a tour in the provinces with Bocusa 
(q.v.), the harpist, and shortly after their 
return to London eloped with him to the Conti- 
nent. Almost all the remainder of her life was 
spent in travelling. Before her return to 
England in 1846 she had been singing for more 
than two years at the San Carlo in Naples. In 
1847 she spent four months in Dublin before 
she went to America; there she remained for 


1 Bapt. Marylebone Church, Apr. 24, 1810. 
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some years. In 1855, while on a tour in 
Australia, Bochsa died, and Mme. Bishop re- 
turned by way of South America to New York, 
where she married a certain Schulz. Shortly 
afterwards she visited England, singing at the 
Crystal Palace in 1858, and giving a farewell 
concert, Aug. 17, 1859. Another considerable 
period was now passed in various parts of 
America. In 1865 she sailed from California 
for the Sandwich Islands, and in the following 
year suffered considerable loss in a wreck be- 
tween Honolulu and China. India and Australia 
were next visited, and after a final visit to 
London she settled down in New York, where 
she died. Her voice was a high soprano of 
brilliant quality (D.N.B.). M. 

BISHOP, Str Henry Rowwey, Mus.D. 
(b. London, Nov. 18, 1786; d. there, Apr. 30, 
1855), composer, learned music under Fran- 
cesco Bianchi. His bias for dramatic composi- 
tion soon developed itself in a remarkable 
degree. 

In 1804 he wrote the music to a little piece 
entitled ‘ Angelina,’ performed at Margate, and 
followed it by the music to a ballet, ‘ Tamerlan 
et Bajazet,’ produced at the King’s Theatre in 
1806 (see list below). This led to his writing, 
in the same year, other pieces, performed at the 
Opera and Drury Lane Theatre. In 1809 his 
music to the ‘ Circassian Bride’ was received 
with enthusiasm. It was performed at Drury 
Lane on Feb. 23, and on the following night 
the theatre was burnt to the ground, and the 
composer’s score consumed in the flames. The 
merits of the young musician were so apparent 
that the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre 
engaged him for three years to compose and 
direct the music. He entered on this important 
office in the season 1810-11. 

The Philharmonic Society was established in 
1813, and Bishop was one of its original 
members, and took his turn as conductor. In 
the following year he produced portions of the 
opera of ‘ The Farmer’s Wife,’ the melodrama 
of ‘ The Forest of Bondy,’ a cantata for Braham 
called ‘ Hanover,’ and other musical pieces. In 
this year he adapted the first of a series of 
foreign operas—Boieldieu’s ‘ Jean de Paris ’"— 
which was followed in successive years by 
‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Figaro,’ ‘ Il Barbiere,’ and 
‘Guillaume Tell. A number of operatic 
pieces were produced in 1815, including 
additional music for Dr. Arne’s ‘ Comus,’ and 
for Michael Arne’s ‘Cymon.’ Two of his 
well-known works, ‘Guy Mannering’ (of 
which Whittaker wrote a portion) and ‘ The 
Slave,’ gave interest to the following year, in 
which also he wrote the musical interpolations 
in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the first of 
a series of Shakespearian spoliations which, as 
G. A. Macfarren remarks, ‘even the beauty of 
some of his introduced pieces has happily not 
preserved upon the stage.’ In 1816 and 1817 
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he filled in addition to his post at Covent 
Garden that of director of the music at the 
King’s Theatre, Haymarket. In 1825 Bishop 
accepted an engagement under Elliston, at 
Drury Lane, and the opera of ‘The Fall of 
Algiers ’ was the first fruit of his new appoint- 
ment. The engagement of Weber to write 
‘ Oberon ’ for Covent Garden induced the rival 
management to set Bishop to work upon an 
opera that should oppose it; and, impressed 
with the magnitude of the competition, he 
occupied more than a year in the extremely 
careful composition of ‘ Aladdin,’ which was 
produced in 1826, some weeks after Weber’s 
opera. . It had the misfortune of being allied to 
an even worse constructed drama than‘ Oberon,’ — 
and it met with no success. In 1830 Bishop was 
appointed musical director at Vauxhall. In 
this capacity he wrote several operettas, and 
many songs, some of which, such as ‘ My 
pretty Jane,’ acquired great popularity. In 
the season of 1840-41 he was engaged by 
Madame Vestris as musical director of Covent 
Garden, where he produced ‘ The Fortunate 
Isles,’ to celebrate Queen Victoria’s wedding. 
This was his last dramatic composition. 

Apart from the stage a few other events of 
Bishop’s life must be noticed. In 1819, in 
partnership with the proprietor of Covent 
Garden, he began the direction of the extra- 
ordinary performances, then miscalled Ora- 
torios ; and in the following season undertook 
the speculation on his own account, which 
he relinquished, however, before the begin- 
ning of another year. In July to Oct. 1820 he 
acted as maestro al piano at the Dublin Theatre, 
and received the freedom of that city by cordial 
and unanimous suffrage. In 1832 the Phil- 
harmonic Society commissioned him to write 
a work for their concerts, and the sacred cantata 
of ‘ The Seventh Day,’ performed in 1833, was 
the result. It:made no lasting impression, In 
1839 he took his B.Mus. degree at Oxford, and 
his exercise was performed at a festival con- 
ducted by him. In Noy. 1841 he was elected 
to the musical professorship at Edinburgh, 
which he resigned in Dec. 1843. He was 
knighted in 1842, and on the death of Dr. 
Crotch was appointed in 1848 to the musical 
chair at Oxford. On the retirement of W. 
Knyvett in 1840, he was for three years occa- 
sionally, and in 1843 permanently, appointed 
conductor of the Ancient Concerts, which 
office he held until the discontinuance of the 
performances in 1848. His last composition 
of importance was the ode for the installation 
of the Earl of Derby as Chancellor of Oxford 
in 1853. On this occasion he received the 
degree of Doctor in Music, the ode being con- 
sidered as his probational exercise. He was 
twice married—first, at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Apr. 30, 1809, to a Miss Sarah Lyon 
(b. July 4, 1787), a singer who appeared in his 
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From a painting attributed to G. H. Harlow in 
the National Portrait Gallery 
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‘Circassian Bride,’ and, second, to Ann 


Riviére. (See BisHop, Ann.) 

Besides his dramatic productions, and the 
‘Seventh Day,’ Bishop composed an oratorio, 
‘The Fallen Angel,’ which has never been per- 
formed; music for three tragedies, ‘ The 
Apostate,’ ‘ Retribution,’ and ‘ Mirandola’ ; 
and a ‘Triumphal Ode,’ performed at the 
Oratorios. He also arranged the 1st volume of 
‘Melodies of Various Nations’; 3 volumes of 
* National Melodies,’ to which Moore wrote the 
poetry; and a number of English melodies 
with Dr. Mackay’s verses. He edited ‘ Messiah,’ 
a large collection of Handel’s songs, and many 
other works of importance. 

He was buried in the Marylebone Cemetery, 
Finchley Road, where a monument to his 
memory was erected by subscription. 

The following chronological list of his pro- 
ductions for the stage includes the works which 
he altered or adapted : 


‘ Angelina,’ 1804. 

‘Tamerlan et Bajazet,’ ‘Armide et Renaud,’ ‘ Narcisse et les 
Graces,’ ‘ Love in a Tub,’ 1806. 

‘Caractacus,’ ‘The Wife of Two Husbands,’ ‘The Mysterious 
Bride,’ ‘The Siege of St. Quentin,’ ‘The Corsair, or the Italian 
Nuptials,’ ‘The Travellers at Spa,’ 1808. 

“The Circassian Bride,’ ‘ Mora’s Love,’ ‘The Vintagers,’ 1809. 

‘The Maniac,’ 1810. 

‘The Knight of Snowdon,’ 1811. 

‘The Virgin of the Sun,’ ‘The thiop,’ ‘The Lord of the Manor,’ 
‘The Renegade,’ 1812. 

‘Haroun al Raschid’ (altered from ‘The Zthiop,’), ‘Poor Vulcan,’ 
‘The Brazen Bust,’ ‘ Harry le Roy,’ ‘The Miller and his Men,’ and 
‘for Kngland, Ho!’ 1813. 

‘The Farmer’s Wife,’ ‘The Wandering Boys,’ ‘Sadak and 
Kalastrade,’ ‘ Lionel and Clarissa,’ ‘The Grande Alliance,’ ‘ Aurora,’ 
‘Doctor Sangrado,’ ‘Artaxerxes’ (curtailed from ‘Arne’), ‘The 
Forest of Bondy,’ ‘The Maid of the Mill’ (additions), and a compila- 
tion from Boieldieu’s ‘John of Paris,’ 1814. 

‘Brother and Sister,’ ‘The Noble Outlaw,’ ‘Telemachus,’ ‘The 
Magpie or the Maid,’ ‘John du Bart,’ ‘Cymon’ (additions), 
*‘Comus’ (additions), 1815. 

‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘Guy Mannering’ (in which occurs 
the famous glee ‘The Chough and Crow’), ‘Who wants a Wife?’ 
‘Exit by Mistake,’ ‘The Slave,’ ‘ Royal Nuptials,’ 1816. 

‘The Humorous Lieutenant,’ ‘The Heir of Vironi,’ ‘ The Apostate,’ 
‘The Libertine’ (adapted from Don Giovanni), ‘Teasing imade 
Easy,’ ‘The Duke of Savoy,’ ‘The Father and his Children,’ 1817. 

‘The Illustrious Traveller,’ ‘Fazio,’ ‘Zuma’ (with Braham), 
‘The Devil’s Bridge,’ ‘X Y Z,’ ‘The Burgomaster of Saardam, 
‘December and May,’ ‘The Barber of Seville’ (adapted from 
Rossini), 1818. 

‘The Marriage of Figaro’ (adapted from Mozart), ‘Fortunatus 
and his Sons,’ ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ ‘A Roland for an Oliver,’ 
‘Swedish Patriotism,’ ‘The Gnome King,’ ‘The Comedy of Errors,’ 
1819. 

‘The Antiquary,’ ‘Henri Quatre,’ ‘Montoni,’ ‘ Bothwell Brigg,’ 
‘Twelfth Night,’ 1820. 

‘Don John,’ ‘ Henry IV.,’ pt. ii., ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 1821. 

‘Montrose,’ ‘The Law of Java’ (with the well-known ‘ Mynheer 
van Dunck ’), ‘Maid Marian,’ 1822. - 

‘The Vision of the Sun,’ ‘Clari’ (with ‘Home, Sweet Home’), 
‘The Beacon of Liberty,’ ‘Cortez,’ ‘The Vespers of Palermo,’ 1823. 

‘Native Land,’ ‘Charles II.,’ ‘As You Like It,’ 1824. 

‘The Fall of Algiers,’ ‘Masaniello’ (from Auber), ‘Tell’ (from 
ae) ‘ Angelina’ (rewritten), ‘Faustus,’ ‘Coronation of Charles 

»» 1825, 

‘Aladdin,’ ‘The Knights of the Cross,’ 1826. 

‘Yelva,’ 1827. 

‘The Englishman in India,’ ‘Edward the Black Prince,’ ‘Don 
Pedro,’ ‘The Rencontre,’ 1828. 

‘Home, Sweet Home,’ ‘The Night before the Wedding’ (from 
Boieldieu), 1829. 

‘ Ninetta,’ ‘Hofer’ (from Rossini), ‘Under the Oak,’ ‘ Adelaide,’ 
and music to ‘ Hamlet,’ 1830. 

‘The Romance of a Day,’ 1831. 

‘The Tyrolese Peasant,’ ‘The Election,’ ‘The Magic. Fan,’ ‘The 
Sedan Chair,’ ‘The Bottle of Champagne,’ ‘The Demon’ (from 
Meyerbeer), music to ‘Kenilworth’ and ‘ Waverley,’ 1832. 

‘ Manfred,’ 1834. 

‘The Captain and the Colonel,’ 1835. 

‘The Doom Kiss,’ 1836. 

‘Rural Felicity,’ additions to the ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ music to 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 1839. 

‘The Fortunate Isles,’ 1840. 


(Imp. Dict. Biog. ; Gentleman’s Mag.) 
BE. F. R., with addns. 


Brst.—RicHarpD Norvracott, The Life of Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
(Press Printers, Ltd., 1920.) 

(D.N.B. An interesting article on Bishop’s Glees, by G. A. 
Macfarren, is in Mus, 7'., 1864, Ap., et. seq.) 
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BISHOP, Joun (6. 1665; d. Winchester, 
Dec. 19, 1737), lay-clerk and organist, educated 
(according to Hawkins) under Daniel Rosein- 
grave. 

Between Michaelmas and Christmas, 1687, 
he was a lay-clerk of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and in the following year was appointed to 
teach the choristers. In 1695 he succeeded 
Jeremiah Clarke as organist of Winchester 
College ; he was afterwards appointed a lay- 
vicar of the Cathedral in place of T. Corfe, and 
in 1729 succeeded Vaughan Richardson as 
Cathedral organist. (Hawkins is wrong in 
calling him organist of Salisbury Cathedral.) 
He was buried in the cloisters of Winchester 
College Chapel. MSS. by him are contained in 
the collections of the British Museum, R.C.M., 
and Ch. Ch., Oxford. Philip Hayes’s ‘ Har- 
monia Wiccamica ’ includes some of his com- 
positions (D.N.B.). M. 

BISHOP, Joun (6. Cheltenham, July 31, 
1817; d. there, Feb. 3, 1890), organist of 
various churches in and around his native town 
whose most public work was the score he made of 
Barnard’s church music (see BARNARD), which 
is now in the British Museum. 

BISHOP & SON, organ-builders in London. 
This factory was established about the end of 
the 18th century by James C. Bishop, and was 
known successively as Bishop, Son & Starr, 
Bishop, Starr & Richardson, Bishop & Starr, 
and now Bishop & Son. Besides many organs in 
England they have built those of the Cathedral 
and of the Town Hall, Bombay. They are the 
inventors of the Clarabella stop, the Anti- 
concussion Valves, and the Composition Pedals; 
but the last-mentioned invention is also claimed 
for FuicuT (q.v.). Voederr, 

BISPHAM, Davip Scutt (6. Philadelphia, 
Jan. 5, 1857; d. New York, Oct. 2, 1921), 
American baritone singer. At first intended 
for business, he drifted into music. In 1886 
he went to Milan and there studied with 
Vannuccini and Lamperti until 1889, when he 
went to London and became a pupil of Shake- 
speare, studying also elocution under Herman 
Vezin. His first appearance in London was 
in concert in 1890. His début in opera was 
made in Messager’s ‘La Basoche,’ at the 
English Opera House, Nov. 3, 1891, where 
he won immediate favour by his artistic 
singing and humorous acting. In 1892 he 
made his first appearance in serious opera as 
Kurwenal, in ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ at Drury 
Lane, and sang not long afterwards at Covent 
Garden. 

In the season of 1896-97 Bispham joined 
the company of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. He appeared there and at 
Covent Garden in most of the leading baritone 
parts of Wagner’s music dramas: the Dutch- 
man, Wolfram, Telramund, Wotan, Alberich, 
Kurwenal, Beckmesser. Among his other 
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parts were Masetto, Pizarro, Escamillo, Alfio, 
Peter (in ‘ Hiinsel und Gretel’), Iago, Fal- 
staff and Urok (in Paderewski’s ‘ Manru ’). 

After 1902 Bispham devoted himself chiefly 
to song recitals and teaching. In 1898 he 
appeared in England and America in Hugo 
Miiller’s play ‘ Adelaide,’ taking the part of 
Beethoven. Bispham was ardently devoted 
to the cause of using the English language in 
opera and song; and for many years de- 
livered his song recitals only in English. In 
1920 he published an autobiographical volume 
entitled A Quaker Singer’s Recollections. 

Bispham’s voice was of fine power and 
quality, sometimes verging upon an excess of 
the nasal resonance. In opera he was a 
powerful delineator of character, when he was 
not carried too far towards theatricalism. In 
his autobiography he candidly avows that his 
Kurwenal and Beckmesser were generally 
recognised as the best of his time. BoA. 

BITTER, Kart HERMANN (6. Schwedt on 
the Oder, Feb. 27, 1813; d. Berlin, Sept. 12, 
1885), author of works on Bach and other 
musical matters important in their day. 

Having studied law and finance at the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Bonn, he attained high 
official positions from 1846 onwards, at Frank- 
fort, Minden, Posen, Schleswig and Diisseldorf, 
was appointed in 1877 Under - Secretary of 
State for the Interior, and in July 1879 was 
made Minister of Finance, which post he held 
until June 1882. During the war with France 
he had been Prefect of the department of the 
Vosges, and subsequently Civil Commissioner 
at Nancy. 

His lively interest in music had many 
practical results—among other things the 
Schleswig-Holstein Festival of 1875 owed its 
existence chiefly to him; and his contribu- 
tions to musical literature are of no small 
importance. The most valuable of these are 
the biographies of the Bachs—(1) Johann 
Sebastian Bach, in 2 vols. (1865)—2nd ed., 
revised, in 4 vols. (1881); (2) Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach und Wilhelm Friedemann Bach 
und deren Briider, in 2 vols. (1868). Bitter’s 
other literary works are : 

Mozarts ‘ Don Juan’ und Glucks ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,’ with new 
translations of the words of both operas (1866); Uber Gervinus 
Hiindel und Shakespeare (1869); Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Orato- 
riums (1872); Eine Studie zum Stabat Mater (1883); Die Reform der 
Oper durch Gluck und R. Wagners Kunstwerk der Zukunft (1884). 
To these must be added various contributions to periodical litera- 
ture, the most recent cf which (in the Deutsche Revue for Oct. 1885), 
Gedanken iiber die Bildung eines Ministeriwms der schénen Kiimmste 


In 1870 Bitter edited Léwe’s auto- 
His Gesammelte Schriften appeared in 1885. 


Acad: 

BITTNER, Jutrus (b. Vienna, Apr. 9, 1874), 
has made a name for himself as a composer of 
opera after pursuing a successful legal career in 
Vienna. 

He studied with Josef Labor and Bruno 
Walter and produced many compositions, 
including chamber music, songs and ‘ Tianze 


fiir Preussen is remarkable. 
biography. 
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the production of his first opera, ‘ Die rote Gret,’ 
at Frankfort (1907). Qualities of accomplished 
musicianship and a strong dramatic sense 
relieved by a sense of humour have secured 
acceptance for a series of works produced in 
the theatres of the several German-speaking 
countries. The list includes the following : 


* Die rote Gret.’ (Frankfort, 1907.) 

* Der Musikant.’ (Vienna, 1910.) 

‘Der Bergsee.’ (Vienna, 1911, revised 1922.) 
‘Das hollische Gold.’ (Dresden, 1916.) 

‘Die Kohlheimerin.’ (Vienna, 1921.) 

‘Das Rosengartlein.’ (Vienna, 1924.) 


Lesser theatrical works include : 
‘Der Markt der Liebe,’ a ballet. (Vienna, 1909.) 
‘Die unsterbliche Kanzlei,’ a musical farce. (Vienna, 1918.) 


‘Der liebe Augustin,’ a musical play (Schauspiel). 
‘Die Todestarantella,’ a ballet. (Ztirich, 1920.) 


Brst.— R. Specut, Julius Bittner. eine Studie (1921). (See 
Riemann.) OF 


BIZET, Grorces (properly ALEXANDRE 
ChsaR Ltopotp) (5. Paris, Oct. 25, 1838; 
d. Bougival, near Paris, June 3, 1875), one of the 
most distinguished of French composers, was 
a highly successful pupil of the Conservatoire 
from 1849-57. 

He studied the piano with Marmontel, the 
organ with Benoist, harmony with Zimmer- 
mann, and composition with Halévy, whose 
daughter Genevieve he married in 1869. In 
1857 he divided with Lecocq the prize for an 
operetta. Bizet’s first attempt at dramatic 
composition was ‘ La Prétresse,’ operetta in one 
act, performed at Baden-Baden 1854 (not 
published). ‘Le Docteur Miracle,’ given at 
the Bouffes Parisiens in April, 1857, won the 
first Prix de Rome in the same year. Among 
the works he sent from Rome were an opera, 
‘Don Procopio’ (given at Monte Carlo, Mar. 
10, 1906), which remained among some papers 
of Auber until 1895, a descriptive symphony 
with chorus, ‘ Vasco di Gama,’ two symphonic 
movements, ‘ Marche funébre et scherzo,’ and 
an overture, ‘ La Chasse d’Ossian.’ After his 
return to Paris it was a long time before his 
works gained general recognition, although 
opportunities were given for their performance. 
Neither ‘ Vasco di Gama’ (1859) nor ‘ La Guzla 
de I’ Emir’ (1862), an opéra-comique in one act, 
was performed, but ‘Les Pécheurs de perles ’ (3 
acts) and ‘ La Jolie Fille de Perth’ (4 acts) were 
given at the Théatre Lyrique, the former Sept. 
29, 1863, and the latter Dec. 26, 1867. Neither 
of these, nor ‘ Djamileh ’ (1 act opéra-comique) 
(May 22, 1872) was thoroughly successful, and 
it was only after the whole world had been 
conquered by ‘Carmen’ that they enjoyed a 
certain amount of favour. ‘ Les Pécheurs de 
perles’ was given at Covent Garden, as 
‘ Leila,’ Apr. 22, 1887, and ‘ Djamileh’ was 
given at Leipzig on Feb. 3, 1893, and at Covent 
Garden, June 13, 1893; part of the ballet music 
in ‘ La Jolie Fille de Perth’ was used in ‘ Car- 
men,’ and it is now permanently associated 
with that work. Bizet took part with Jonas, 


aus Osterreich ’ (piano, 2 and 4 hands), before | Legouix, and Delibes, in the composition (first 
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act) of the operetta ‘ Malbrough s’en va-t-en 
guerre,’ produced at the Athénée, Dec. 13, 1867 ; 
but his first real success was with the overture 
to Sardou’s ‘ Patrie’ (1873), played at one of 
Pasdeloup’s concerts (Feb. 15, 1874). His 
incidental music to Daudet’s play ‘ L’Arlé- 
sienne’ (Oct. 1, 1872) was very successful in 
itself (it was given in an English version, with 
Bizet’s music, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
in June 1887) and it has been still more so in 
the form of two orchestral suites. A concert 
suite, ‘Roma,’ was given under Pasdeloup’s 
direction, Feb. 28, 1869 (Crystal Palace, Oct. 
23, 1880), and a ‘ Petite Suite d’orchestre, 
Jeux d enfants, performed at the first 
Colonne concert (Odéon, Mar. 2, 1873), has long 
been popular wherever it is heard. Bizet also 
finished his father-in-law’s (Halévy) operas, 
“Noé’ and ‘ Vanina d’Ornano,’ and published 
various books of charming songs, which have 
only in comparatively recent times attained 
the popularity they deserve. Foremost among 
these is the wonderfully characteristic ‘ Les 
Adieux de l’hétesse Arabe.’ 

Bizet was a remarkable pianist ; his powers 
were recognised by Berlioz and Saint-Saéns ; 
Liszt himself was astonished at his surety in 
playing and his facility in reading. He left 
piano compositions for 2 and 4 hands, and 
arranged quite a number of well-known com- 
positions for the piano. 

It remains to speak of Bizet’s masterpiece, 
the 4 act opéra-comique, ‘ Carmen,’ produced 
at the Opéra-Comique, Mar. 3, 1875; Prosper 
Mérimée’s well-known story, even in the 
modified version of Meilhac and Halévy, was 
a little overbold for the polite tastes of the 
French public at that time, and the brutalité 
of the character was most prominently brought 
out by the original representative of the title- 
part, Mme. Galli-Marié. The opera attained 
37 performances in the first 3 months, but only 
became a great success gradually, and it was 
after its introduction to England (in Italian, 
at Her Majesty’s, June 22, 1878, with Mme. 
Minnie Hauck) -that its real vogue began. If 
Bizet’s intention was to soften down the 
animalism of the original, the treatment of 
the part preferred by Mme. Marie Roze, who 
sang it in English,1 was in agreement with the 
idea of the composer.” 

This modified interpretation was presented 
also by Mme. Trebelli, and later on by 
Mme. Patti, Mlle. Zélie de Lussan, and many 
others ; the coarser and more sensual type of 
gipsy was to be seen in the representations of 
Mme. Pauline Lucca, Mlle. Belincioni in more 
recent days, and perhaps the greatest of all, 
Mme. Calvé. Historically the work in itself 


1 It was, however, Selma Dolaro who sang the part of Carmen 
for the first performance in English of the Carl Rosa Co. (Her 
Majesty’s, Feb. 5, 1879). 

2 It is by no means certain, however, that this was Bizet’s idea. 
See Revue musicale, 1923, No. 6. 
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forms the end of a long tradition, that of the 
French opéra-comique, but enlarged, vivified, 
transformed in all its elements. The clearness 
and charm of the music is now universally 
admired. Formerly the style was reproached 
with not having enough of the gipsy character- 
istics, just as it was at first decried, with other 
works of Bizet, as following the Wagner 
theories too closely. Some of it may not be 
particularly Spanish or gipsy in style, but the 
feeling of the whole is so faithfully reflected in 
the music, and there is so unmistakable an 
‘atmosphere’ of the south about it that its 
success is no matter of wonder. To what 
heights of dramatic power Bizet might have 
risen can only be guessed, for exactly 3 months 
after its production he died. 

One of Bizet’s chief characteristics was his 
love of what is known as ‘local colour.’ In 
the Oriental surroundings of two of his early 
operas he is at his happiest, and there it seems 
that as soon as he has finished such things as 
the invocation in ‘ Les Pécheurs de perles,’ the 
‘ Ghazel ’ or the ‘ danse de I’almée ’ in ‘ Djami- 
leh,’ with their imitation of the rhythms and 
intervals of eastern music, he is somewhat at a 
loss for inspiration, and his music is that of the 
conventional French operatic school of his 
time. It is not so either in ‘Carmen’ or the 
‘Arlésienne’ music, for both are suffused in 
the warm tones of the south, and these tones 
are not just confined to special numbers, such as 
the brilliant ‘farandole’ of the latter or the 
‘seguidilla ’ of the former. In orchestration 
Bizet was fond of trying experiments; some 
of these give ‘ Carmen ’ much of its distinction, 
for example, the use of the lowest notes of the 
harp, his treatment of the flute, and many 
other things, may be studied; and in one 
number of ‘ Djamileh ’ he introduced a piano- 
forte into his score, without much success. It 
is by ‘Carmen’ that he lives, and it is impossible 
not to be grateful for the amount of pleasure 
he has given by this fine and truly dramatic 
work to thousands of people in all parts of the 
world. M.; addns. M. L. P. 
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BLACK, Anprew (b. Glasgow, Jan. 15, 
1859; d. Sidney, Australia, 1920), baritone 
singer, was in early days an organist, at the 
Anderston United Presbyterian church ; after 
discovering that he possessed a fine baritone 
voice, he came to London, where he studied 
with Randegger and J. B. Welch, subsequently 
going to Milan to study with Domenico Scafati. 

He was not long in winning fame as a singer 
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in Scotland, and at his London début, at the 
Crystal Palace on July 30, 1887, he was at once 
recognised as a most promising and accom- 
plished artist. Among his early appearances 
there must be recorded his singing of the part 
of Lord Cranston in MacCunn’s ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ in the following February. He 
travelled in America, and made occasional 
appearances in opera there with success. It 
was at the Leeds Festival of 1892 that he 
definitely took a place in the first rank of 
concert-baritones ; his principal performance 
was in the baritone part of Dvofdk’s ‘ Spectre’s 
Bride.’ The fame of his very dramatic inter- 
pretation of ‘ Elijah’ had reached musicians 
before his appearance in that part at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1894; after that year 
he was more closely identified with it than any 
of the successors of Santley. Thenceforward 
he was in request for all the English Festivals 
and important concerts. He took the part 
of Judas in the first performance of Elgar’s 
oratorio ‘The Apostles’ (Birmingham, 1903). 
In 1893 he became professor of singing at 
the Royal Manchester College of Music. 
(Brit. Mus. Biog.) M. 

BLACK NOTATION, see Notation. 

BLACKWELL, Isaac (2nd half of 17th 
cent.), English musician, some of whose songs 
are in Playford’s ‘ Choice Ayres ’ (1675). MSS. 
of his works are in Ely Cathedral, Cambridge, 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, etc. (See Q.-L.) 

BLAES, (1) Arnotp JosnpH (b. Brussels, 
Dec. 1, 1814; d. there, Jan. 11, 1892), a great 
clarinet-player, pupil of Bachmann in the 
Conservatoire, where he obtained the 2nd prize 
in 1829 and the Ist in 1834. 

He visited Holland, Germany and Russia, 
and in 1839 was awarded a medal for his per- 
formance before the Société des Concerts in 
Paris; he was solo clarinet to the King of the 
Belgians, and in 1842 succeeded Bachmann as 
professor in the Brussels Conservatoire. 

(2) Mus. Extsa, née Mrertr (6. Antwerp, 
c. 1820), a distinguished singer, and wife of the 
foregoing, was engaged by Mendelssohn to sing 
at the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig (Oct. 
6, 1839), where her cultivated style, sym- 
pathetic voice and great personal gifts were 
iong and highly appreciated. She was heard 
in most of the European capitals, and subse- 
quently settled as a teacher in Brussels. 

M. 0; 0. 

BLAGROVE, (1) Henry GamBux (b.Notting- 
ham, Oct. 20, 1811; d. London, Dec. 15, 1872), 
violinist, son of a professor of music. 

At 5 years old he performed in public. 
His father bringing him to London, he played 
in 1817 at Drury Lane Theatre in a performance 
called ‘The Liliputians,’ and subsequently 
played in public daily at the Exhibition Rooms 
in Spring Gardens. In 1821 he was placed 
under the tuition of Spagnoletti, and on the 
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opening of the R.A.M. in 1823 he became one 
of its first pupils, Crotch and F. Cramer being 
his instructors. On the formation of Queen 
Adelaide’s private band in 1830 Blagrove was 
appointed solo violinist, and continued so until 
1837. In 1832 he went to Germany for the 
purpose of studying his instrument under 
Spohr, and remained there until Nov. 1834. 
After his return, he formed a permanent quartet 
party with H. Gattie, J. B. Dando and C. Lucas, 
and gave concerts in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, from 1836 onwards. He was leader of 
the State band at the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, and was also violin teacher to the 
Duke of Cambridge. In 1858 he again visited 
Germany, and a few years later played at the 
Lower Rhine Festival at Diisseldorf (D.N.B.). 
W. H. H. 

His brother, (2) RicHarp (6. Nottingham ; 
d. there, Oct. 21, 1895), was for many years a 
viola player in great request in orchestral and 
chamber music; he was an ardent partisan of 
the concertina, and got from it effects that were 
unexpectedly artistic. M. 

BLAHETKA, Marte Leopoiprne (6. Gun- 
tramsdorf, Baden, Nov. 15, 1811; d. Boulogne, 
Jan. 12, 1887), an able perforther on the piano 
and PHySHARMONICA (q.v.); daughter of J. L. 
Blahetka and Babette Traeg. 

At 5 years of age she was so good a player 
that by Beethoven’s advice she was placed 
under Jos. Czerny for education as a musician. 
She afterwards had instruction from Kalk- 
brenner and Moscheles, and in composition 
from Sechter. In 1832 she published as op. 25 
a concert-piece for piano and orchestra which 
deserves notice. In 1830 a romantic piece of 
hers, ‘ Die Rauber und die Sanger,’ was pro- 
duced at the Karnthnerthor Theater, Vienna. 
A few years later she made another tour in 
France, and in 1840 settled in Boulogne. A 
few words in Schumann’s Gesammelte Schriften, 
ii. 45, testify to her excellence as a player. 

F. G. 

BLAHOSLAV, Jan (b. Pierov, Moravia, 
1528; d. Moravian Krumlov, 1571), a com- 
poser and distinguished writer, author of one 
of the earliest books on musical theory, Musica: 
A Book which contains Information for the Use 
of Singers, issued at Olomouc, 1558. A second 
issue (Ivanéice) has a supplement entitled 
Regule a nauéent potieba Cantorum, etc. (Rules 
and instructions for teachers and composers of 
songs), which deals chiefly with the laws of 
prosody. Blahoslav was one of the editors of 
the classic collection of songs and hymns of the 
Unity of the Bohemian Brethren, the Samo- 
tulsky Cancional, ‘ Pisné Chval bozskych’ 
(Songs of Divine Praise), which, constantly 
corrected and repolished by him, passed 
through seven or eight editions between 1561— 
1618. The Cancionals of the Unity were com- 
pleted by the collection of the great humanist 
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Commenius (Komensky) published in Amster- 
dam, 1659, the source of thematic material for 
more than onc modern Czech composition. 
Blahoslav studied at Wittenberg, Kdénigs- 
berg and Bale before settling down to teach at 
Prostéjov, where he helped to compile the 
history of the Unity. He contributed 49 songs 
to the Samotulsky Cancional, several of which 
are still in popular use in Czechoslovakia. 
R. N. 
BLAINVILLE, Cuarues HENRI DE (0b. near 
Tours, c. 1711; d. Paris, c. 1769), violoncellist 
and teacher of music. He is best known by 
his pretended discovery of a third mode which 
should hold the middle between major and 
minor, and which he called ‘ mode Hellénique,’ 
but which was really equivalent to the Phrygian 
scale e-e’. He composed a symphony in this 
mode which J. J. Rousseau greatly admired, 
while Serre exposed its absurdity. This led to 
a heated controversy in the press and through 
pamphlets, in which Serre had the better of his 
opponents. Blainville published a Harmonie 
théorético-pratique (1746); L’Esprit de Vart 
musical (1754), of which J. A. Hiller published 
a German translation in 1767 ; Histoire générale 
critique et philologique de la musique (1767) ; 
and Hssai sur un troisiéme mode (1751). He 
composed 6 (?) symphonies, 2 ballets, cantatas 
and | ‘ livre de sonates pour le dessus de viole 
avec la basse continue.’ Ev. d. 8. 
BLAKESMIT (BiaxkismMet, BLACKSMITH), an 
English composer at the court of Henry II., 
1154-89. Hawkins speaks of him as a singer, 
and he is mentioned also by Coussemaker, 
Cotton and Eitner. Bove d.| 8: 
BLAMONT, Francois CoLin DE (0. Ver- 
sailles, Nov. 22, 1690; d. there, Feb. 14, 1760), 
was taught music by his father, Nicolas Colin, 
a member of the royal band. At 17 he was 
admitted to the service of the Duchess du 
Maine. His early cantata, ‘ Circé,’ pleased 
Lalande so much that he consented to teach 
him, with the result that in 1719 he was made 
surintendant of the royal music, and subse- 
quently ennobled, adding to his name that of 
Blamont and the title ‘Chevalier.’ He be- 
came ‘ Maitre de la musique de la chambre’ 
after Lalande’s death, June 18, 1726. Accord- 
ing to Beffara he was decorated with the 
Order of St. Michel, May 8, 1751. His works 
include : 

‘Les Festes grecques et romaines,’ a ballet, produced in 1723; 
‘Le Retour des dieux sur la terre,’ divertissement (for the marriage 
of Louis XV., 1725); ‘Le Caprice d’Erato,’ ballet-opera, in 1730; 
‘Endymion,’ a pastorale-héroique, in 1731; ‘Les Caractéres de 
lamour,’ a ballet-héroique, in 1785 (with an additional act, ‘Les 
Amours de printemps,’ in 1739); as well as 3 books of ‘cantates 
francaises & voix seule’ (1723, 1729, 1732), a set of motets with 
orchestral accompaniment, in the style of Lalande, 1782, including 
a Te Deum, ‘Jupiter vainqueur des Titans,’ 1745, ‘Les Fétes de 
Thetys,’ 1750. 

His Hssai sur les gotlts anciens et modernes de 
la musique francaise (Paris, 1754), appeared 
at the time when the contest between French 
and Italian music was at its height. He up- 
holds the traditional style of operatic writing, 
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especially as regards the libretti, against the 
innovations of the more advanced school 
(Q.-L.). M.; addns. M. L. P. 

BLANCHARD, Henri Louts (b. Bordeaux, 
Feb. 7, 1778; d. Paris, Dec. 18, 1858), studied 
the violin under Rodolphe Kreutzer, and com- 
position under Beck, Méhul and Reicha. 

From 1818-29 he was musical director at the 
Variétés, and composed a number of vaudeville 
airs which attained a popularity, and also trios 
and quartets for strings. These more solid 
works exhibit considerable talent. In 1830 he 
became director of the Théatre Moliére, where 
two of his plays were produced. A third had a 
great run at the Théatre Francais in 1831. His 
opera of * Diane de Vernon’ was produced at 
the Nouveautés, Apr. 4, 1831. As a musical 
critic Blanchard was able and impartial. He 
contributed articles to L’Hurope littéraire et 
musicale (1833), Le Foyer, Le Monde drama- 
tique, and La Revue et Gazette. His biographies 
of Beck, Berton, Cherubini, Garat and others, 
which originally appeared in these journals, 
have been published separately. M. 0.6. 

BLANCHE (Fr.), ‘ white,’ is the ordinary 
French word for the note Fe which we call a 
minim. 

BLANCKENBURGH, see BLANKENBURG. 

BLANCKS, Epwarp, an English church 
composer of the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries, who contributed to the Psalms in 4 
parts (printed by Michael East, 1592) and also 
to Ravenscroft’s Psalter (1621). He may be 
the same as the ‘ Mr. Blanke’ whose ‘ Farewell’ 
for 5 voices is in the Library of St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury (389/6). In these partbooks 
there are also an anthem, ‘ With wayling voice,’ 
and a motet, ‘ Verbum caro factum est,’ by the 
same composer. There are also parts of an 
Evening Service by Blanke preserved in the 
cathedral libraries at Durham and Peterhouse. 

J. MX, 

BLAND, Joun, a music-seller and publisher, 
established in or before 1779 at 45 High Hol- 
born, where he remained until 1794, dying, or 
retiring, in that year. 

He was commissioned in 1787 to go to Vienna 
for the purpose of inducing Haydn to visit 
England. In this mission he succeeded, and 
while in Vienna is said to have been the hero 
of the Razor quartet incident (see Haypy). 
When Haydn arrived in London, Jan. 1, 1791, 
he was for a short period a guest with Bland at 
his house in Holborn. Bland published many 
collections of catches and glees, and republished 
in volume and in sheet form most of Handel’s 
compositions. Operas in the usual oblong shape 
and vast quantities of sheet music were also 
among Bland’s publications. The historic 
place of business (which was at the corner of 
New Oxford Street) came, after Bland, into the 
hands of Lewis Houston and Hyde who, in 
1796, were followed by Francis Linley, he in 
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turn giving place, before 1800, to William Hod- 
soll, who kept on the business for more than 
thirty years. In 1840, and for many years after- 
wards, the premises were occupied by Zenas T. 
Purday, a great publisher of sheet songs. 

BLAND, Maria Tueresa (db. 1769; d. Jan. 
15, 1838), a singer, born of Italian Jewish 
parents named Romanzini, made her first 
appearance in public in 1773 at Hughes’s Riding 
School, and at a more advanced age appeared 
as a singer on the opening of the Royal Circus 
(afterwards Surrey Theatre), Nov. 7, 1782, in a 
pantomime called ‘ Mandarina, or, The Refusal 
of Harlequin.’ 

She was very favourably received, and was 
next engaged at the Dublin Theatre, where she 
became an established favourite. On Oct. 24, 
1786, she appeared at Drury Lane as Antonio 


in General Burgoyne’s version of Grétry’s | 


‘ Richard,’ and remained attached to the Drury 
Lane company for nearly 40 years. On Oct. 21 
1790, she was married to Bland, the brother of 
Mrs. Jordan, the celebrated actress. 
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singing and composer. At the age of 9 he was 
admitted into the choristers’ school of Turin 
Cathedral. He made rapid progress in music 
under the Abbate Ottani, a pupil of Padre 
Martini. In 1799 Blangini went to Paris, 
where he soon became fashionable as a com- 
poser of songs and teacher of singing. In 1802 
he was commissioned to complete Della Maria’s 
unfinished opera ‘La Fausse Duégne,’ which 
was followed in 1803 by ‘ Chimére et réalité,’ 
both for the Théatre Feydeau, and in 1806 by 
‘Nephtali ou les Ammonites,’ for the Grand 
Opéra. In 1805 he was called to Munich, 
where he produced ‘ Encore un tour de Caliphe,’ 
and composed * Inez de Castro,’ and ‘ Les Fétes 
lacédémoniennes,’ which were not performed. 
In 1806 Napoleon’s sister, Princess Borghese, 
appointed him her maitre de chapelle, and in 
1809 King Jerome made him his General Musik- 


_ director at Cassel. In 1811 Blangini produced at 


Cassel ‘ Le Sacrifice d’Abraham,’ and ‘ L’ Amour 


_ philosophe,’ and at the Feydeau in Paris, ‘ Les 


She sang © 


at the Haymarket in 1791 in Arnold’s ‘ Inkle | 
and Yarico,’ and for many years at Vauxhall, | 
where her popularity was unbounded. She | 


excelled as a ballad singer. 
public life in 1824, taking a benefit at Drury 
Lane, July 5. 
place at White Conduit House in July 1826. 
See W. Wroth’s Pleasure Garden. Mrs. Bland 
had two sons, both singers. 


(1) CHARLES, a tenor, appeared at Covent | 


Garden as Oberon in Weber’s opera, on its pro- 
duction, Apr. 12, 1826. His success, however, 
was but moderate. 
in the provinces, and in 1831 was singing at 
the Manchester Theatre. He then returned 
to London, and in 1831-32 appeared at the 
Olympic, and in 1833 and 1834 at Astley’s. 
(2) James (b. 1798; 


Opera House (Lyceum) in Winter’s ‘ Oracle.’ 
He was afterwards engaged at Drury Lane. In 
1831 he appeared at the Olympic as an actor 
and singer in burlesque with such success that 
he gradually abandoned serious singing and 
became the acknowledged representative of the 
kings and fathers in the extravaganzas of 
Planché and others. He died suddenly at the 
Strand Theatre. W. H. H., with addns. 
BLAND & WELLER. This firm, which 
carried on business at 23 Oxford Street, must 
not be confounded with that of John Bland. 
It was founded by Anne Bland before 1790, 
who in 1793 went into partnership with Weller. 
About 1818-19, owing to the death or retire- 
ment of Bland, a sale of plates and copyrights 
took place, and the business was carried on 
for a few years as Weller & Co. F. K. 
BLANGINI, GtuseppE Marco Marta 
Fe.ick (6. Turin, Nov. 18, 1781; d. Paris, Dec. 
18, 1841), a celebrated tenor-singer, teacher of 


She retired from | 


He subsequently appeared | 


d. London, July 17, . 
1861), a bass, appeared in 1826 at the English | 


Femmes vengées.’ In 1814 he returned to 
Paris, became professor of singing at the Con- 
servatoire (Apr. 1, 1816), and in 1817 was called 
to the post of ‘ Surintendant de la chapelle du 
roi.’ The whole fashionable world, particularly 


_ the Faubourg St. Germain, thronged to him for 
Her last public appearance took | 


lessons. He drew up a list of his pupils, which 
includes 3 queens, 12 princesses, 25 countesses, 
etc. Blangini was an indefatigable composer 
of operas, though none of much interest were 
performed in Paris before ‘La Marquise de 
Brinvilliers ’ (1831), in which Cherubini and 
Carafa worked with him. His 174‘ Romances,’ 
in 34 numbers, were the delight of a generation. 
His friend Maxime de Villemarest published his 
autobiography under the title Souvenirs de 
Blangini, maitre de chapelle du Roi de Baviere, 
etc. (Paris, 1834). See also H. Radiquer, 
‘France 18°, 19° siécles,’ Encyclopédie de la 
Musique et Dictionnaire du Conservatoire. 
F. G.; addns. M. L. P. 

BLANKENBURG (BLANCKENBURGR), 
vAN (b. Gouda, 1654; d. after 1739) (there is 
good reason to suppose that Gerbrandt and 
Gideon van Blanckenburgh, and Quirijn van 
Blankenburg, are all the same person), studied 
mathematics at Leyden from 1680, was organist 
at Gouda in 1684, at the Hague in 1687, and at 
the New Church there in 1731. 

He was the author of a work of historical 
importance, Onderwyzinge hoemen alle de Toonen 
en halve Toonen, die meest gebruyckelyck zyn, op 
de Handt-Fluytzal konnen t eenemal zuyverblaezen 
(Amsterdam, P. Matthysz, 1684), a reprint of 
which was published at Amsterdam in 1871 ; 
and of a Clavecimbel en Orgelboek der Psalmen 
en Kerkzangen (1732; 38rd ed. 1772). In 
honour of the betrothal of the Prince of Orange 
he composed a collection of pieces in 2 parts 
(‘De verdubbelde harmony,’ 1733), which 
might be performed either upright or upside 
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down, forwards or backwards. His EHlementa 
musica (1739) has some value as a theoretical 
work (Q.-L.). F. G. 

BLARAMBERG, Pauvt Ivanovicnu (b. Oren- 
burg, Sept. 26, 1841; d. Feb. 28, 1907), 
composer, was educated at the Alexandrov- 
sky School in St. Petersburg, and entered the 
Government service. He retired in 1870 and 
edited, for a time, the Russian Z'imes. In his 
early days Blaramberg wrote incidental music 
to Ostrovsky’s play, The Voyevoda, and a can- 
tata on Lermontov’s poem, The Demon, from 
which the Tatar Dances were very popular. 
The decisive moment of his musical career 
was his meeting with Balakirev. After study- 
ing with him for a short period, he made a 
more ambitious effort: the opera, ‘Mary of 
Burgundy,’ to a libretto taken from a play by 
Victor Hugo. Completed in 1878, it was not 
performed until ten years later at Moscow. In 
1881 Blaramberg wrote a national comic opera, 
‘The Mummers’; in 1887 a l-act opera, *‘ The 
Roussalka Maiden,’ and in 1891 another national 
opera, the subject taken from Ostrovsky’s play, 
‘Tushino’. Blaramberg’s style was first in- 
fluenced by Meyerbeer and later by Wagner. 
His melody was pleasing but somewhat vapid ; 
his technique, especially as regards harmony, 
was decidedly weak. The last act of ‘ Mary of 
Burgundy ’ proved him to possess considerable 
dramatic instinct. His facile, cosmopolitan 
style was not well adapted to the realistic 
national subjects he drew from the works of 
Ostrovsky. Besides these operas, Blaramberg 
composed : 

Fantasia for solo, female chorus, and orchestra, ‘The Dragon- 
Flies’ (1879); a musical sketch, ‘On the Volga,’ for male chorus 
and orchestra; a symphonic poem, ‘The Dying Gladiator’; a 


scherzo for orchestra; a symphony in B minor (1886); several folk- 
songs arranged for chorus a cappella, and a number of songs. 


R. N. 

BLAS DE CASTRO, Juan (b. Aragon 
c. 1560; d. Madrid, Aug. 6, 1631), Spanish 
composer of secular vocal music, and friend of 
the great dramatist Lope de Vega. rom the 
Elogio en la muerte de Juan Blas de Castro 
(1637) it seems that about 1594 the composer 
was Musico Privado to the Duke of Alba at 
Salamanca. He appears in Lope’s Arcadia in 
the character of Brasildo, un excelente pastor 
en el arte de musica, playing upon the viol and 
singing. In 1605 he was musician and usher 
to Philip III. A stanza in the Elegy gives the 
information that for the last twenty years of his 
life he was blind. In 1621, however, he still 
held the post of usher to the King, and in 1622 
his name occurs as recommended for the post of 
Scrivener in the royal Rent-office at Avila. 
Lope de Vega mentions Blas de Castro in many 
other poems and plays, e.g. Hl peregrino en 
su patria (1604)—the ‘ Pilgrim in his own 
country,’ a pilgrim whose chief interests were 
mystery-plays and music—along with CorTEs, 
Atonso Loso, PALoMARES, and other con- 
temporary musicians. He also appears in the 
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Jerusalén Conquistada (1609), in La Filomena 
(1621; in the Epistle entitled The Garden of 
Lope de Vega), in the semi-autobiographical 
Dorotea, and in the plays, El Caballero de 
Illescas, La Bella mal maridada, and El Acero 
de Madrid. Tirso de Molina, author of the 
original play on Don Juan, also mentions the 
composer in Los Cigarrales de Toledo. 

On the death of Blas de Castro, Philip IV. 
ordered that copies of all his works should be 
deposited in the Royal Library as models to 
future generations of composers; the MSS. were 
destroyed, however, in the fire of 1734. Twenty 
of his compositions (for 3 and 4 v.) are in the 
‘Cancionero de Sablonara’ (Munich and Madrid) 
reprinted by D. Jestis Aroca (Madrid, 1916). 
They have generally the appearance of being 
songs sung in plays, but only one has been 
identified. (See Mitjana, Rev. de Filologia es- 
panola, VI. (1919), i. 3.) ent Pa ys 

BLASINSTRUMENTE, see Winp Instrv- 
MENTS. 

BLASIUS, Marrurev Fripiric (6. Lauter- 
burg, Alsace, Apr. 23, 1758; d. Versailles, 
1829), studied violin, clarinet and bassoon. 
He was director of the Republican Guard, later 
on conductor at the Opéra Comique and pro- 
fessor for wind instruments at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. He was pensioned in 1816 and 
retired to Versailles. He wrote a good deal for 
military bands; also two operas, concertos 
for violin as well as for various wind instru- 
ments, string quartets, duets and trios, mostly 
for wind instruments, violin sonatas and sona- 
tinas; also a ‘Nouvelle Méthode pour la 
clarinette ’ (1796). One of the violin sonatas 
has been republished in Alard’s ‘ Maitres 
classiques.’ E. V. d. 8S. 

BLAUVELT, Liztian (6. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Mar. 16, 1873), an American soprano. She 
studied the violin in her childhood; at the 
age of fifteen she began vocal study with 
Jacques Bouhy, in New York, and followed 
him to France for further instruction. Her 
first public appearance was in France; her 
début in opera was made in Brussels in 1891, 
in Gounod’s ‘ Mireille,’ and was followed by 
appearances as Juliet, Marguérite, Mignon, 
etc. On her return to America she sang often 
in concerts. In 1898 she went to Italy and 
appeared in Rome (in Verdi’s Requiem), in 
Munich and in London. In that year she 
married William H. Pendleton. She sang 
thereafter in England and America, and 
appeared in opera at Covent Garden in 1903. 

Her voice was an unusually clear and 
brilliant soprano, excellent in its finish in 
coloratura passages. RPTL 

BLAUWAERT, Emit (6b. St. Nikolaas, 
Belgium, June 13, 1845; d. Brussels, Feb. 2, 
1891) ; a famous basso cantante, a pupil of the 
Brussels Conservatoire under Goossens and 
Warnots, 
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His début took place in 1865 in the principal 
part of Benoit’s ‘ Lucifer,’ with which he was 
identified for many years, singing it in Paris in 
1883, and in London, Apr. 3, 1889. From 
1874 onwards he was a successful teacher in 
the music-schools of Bruges, Antwerp and 
Mons; and in 1889 he attained the height of 
his reputation by his fine impersonation of 
Gurnemanz at Bayreuth, a performance which 
from the merely vocal point of view surpassed 
all other interpretations. M. 

BLAVET, Micuet (6. Besancon, Mar. 13, 
1700; d. Paris, Oct. 28, 1768), flute virtuoso 
and composer, was successively in the service 
of the Duke de Lewis at Paris, Crown Prince 
Frederic of Prussia and Count de Clermont at 
Paris. He composed one of the first French 
opéras-comiques, as wellas other operas, ballets, 
several books of flute sonatas, duet sonatas 
for 2 flutes or violins and 2 books of airs for 
flute or violin. He was also a good bassoon 
player. BE. Vv. c..8, 

BLAZE, Francois Henri Josepu, calling 
himself Castin-BLazE (b. Cavaillon, Dec. 1, 
1784; d. Dec. 11, 1857), one of the most pro- 
lific writers on music and the drama whom 
France has produced. 

His father (1763-1833), a lawyer by profes- 
sion, was a good musician, friend of Grétry and 
Méhul, and composer of masses, operas and 
chamber music. Blaze was sent to Paris in 
1799 to study the law, but became a pupil at 
the Conservatoire, and took private lessons in 
harmony. He obtained the position of sous- 
préfet in the Department of Vaucluse, and 
other appointments. In 1820 he threw up his 
post and set out with his family for the metro- 
polis, chiefly with a view to publishing a book 
compiled during his leisure hours. It appeared 
in 1820, in two volumes, with the title De lopéra 
en France, and is the work on which his claims 
to remembrance are chiefly founded. The 
first volume contains an elaborate though 
popular treatment of the various elements of 
music, including hints as to the choice of 
libretti, and the peculiarities of verse and 
diction best adapted for musical treatment. 
The second volume is devoted to the opera 
proper, describing at considerable length its 
various component parts, the overture, recita- 
tive, aria, ensemble, etc. 

He attacks the various uses and abuses of 
theatrical managers, the arrogance of ignorant 
critics, and the miserable translations supplied 
by literary hacks for the masterpieces of foreign 
composers. On the latter point he was 
entitled to speak, having himself reproduced 
more or less felicitously the libretti of numerous 
Italian and German operas. Amongst these 
we may mention ‘ Figaro,’ ‘Don Juan,’ and 
‘ Zauberfléte’; ‘Il Barbiere,’ ‘ Gazza Ladra,’ 
‘Otello,’ ‘Anna Bolena’; ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ 


‘Oberon,’ ‘ Euryanthe’; and many others. | 
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Unfortunately Blaze frequently made bold to 
meddle with the scores, and even to introduce 
surreptitiously pieces of his own composition 
into the works of great masters. Amongst his 
romances ‘ King René’ was deservedly popular. 
He wrote several pieces of sacred and chamber 
music, one serious and two comic operas, none 
of which was successful to any considerable 
extent. More valuable is a collection of songs 
of southern France called * Chants de Provence.’ 

Other literary works by Blaze are : 

Dictionnaire de Musique moderne (1821); Biographie vldémischer 
Musiker (1828); Chapelle musique des Rois de France (1832); La 
Danse et les ballets depuis Bacchus jusqu'a Mademoiselle Taglioni 


(1882); Moliére musicien (1852); and a work in 8 vols. on the 
Thédtres lyriques de Paris (1847-56). 


For 10 years previously to 1832 Blaze was 
musical critic of the Journal des Débats. He 
also wrote numerous articles for the Constitu- 
tionnel, the Revue et Gazette musicale, Le 
Meénestrel, etc., partly republished in book form. 

F. H. 

BLAZE DE BURY, Baron HENRI 
(b. Avignon, May 1813; d. Paris, Mar. 15,1888), 
son of the foregoing, was first intended for the 
diplomatic service, and, while an attaché, was 
ennobled. In literary skill he surpassed his 
father ; in musical knowledge he was decidedly 
his inferior. Amongst his works on music, 
which alone concern us here, the most remark- 
able are : 

La Vie de Rossini (1854); Musiciens contemporains—short essays 
on leading musicians, such as Weber, Mendelssohn, Verdi and 
mnany others (1856); and Meyverbeer et son temps (1865). All these 


are reprints of articles contributed to the Revue des deux mondes 
and other periodicals. 


Blaze de Bury wrote a comedy called ‘ La 
jeunesse de Goethe,’ for which Meyerbeer 
supplied the incidental music. The score, un- 
published when Meyerbeer died, was to remain 
so, along with other MSS., till 30 years after his 
decease, in accordance with his own arrange- 
ment. In 1868 Blaze de Bury attempted to 
set aside the portion of the will referring to the 
MS. in question, but the action brought against 
the family was unsuccessful. Wy Hi) 

BLECH, Leo (b. Aix-la-Chapelle, Apr. 21, 
1871), pupil of Bargiel and Rudorff at Berlin. 
From 1892-98 he was conductor at the theatre, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, during which time he con- 
tinued his studies, for four years, through 
the summer months under Humperdinck, 
and produced his first operas, ‘ Aglaja’ and 
‘Cherubina.’ In 1899 he went to Prague as 
first Kapellmeister of the German Landes- 
theater ; in 1906 he became Kapellmeister of 
the Berlin Opera; and in 1913 General-musik- 
direktor. He has written a number of operas, 
of which his l-act comic opera, ‘ Das war ich,’ 
met with great success in many towns. He 
composed also 3 symphonic poems, choral 
works with orchestra, songs and pianoforte 
pieces. BE. Vv. di 8. 

BLECHINSTRUMENTE (Ger.) ; Brass In- 
struments. See Wrnp INSTRUMENTS. 

BLEWITT, (1) Jonas (d. London, 1805), a 
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celebrated organist in the latter half of the 18th 
century, author of A Complete Treatise on the 
Organ, with HKxplanatory Voluntaries; ‘Ten 
Voluntaries, or Pieces for the Organ,’ etc. ; 
‘Twelve Easy and Familiar Movements for the 
Organ,’ etc. About 1795 he was organist of the 
united parishes of St. Margaret Pattens and St. 
Gabriel Fenchurch, also of St. Catherine Cole- 
man, Fenchurch Street. 

His son, (2) JONATHAN (6. London, c. 1780; 
d. there, Sept. 4, 1853), held various organist- 
ships in England till in 1811 he took up his 
abode in Ireland, as private organist to Lord 
Cahir. He was organist of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Dublin, and composer and director of the music 
to the Theatre Royal in that city, succeeding 
Tom Cooke in the latter post in June 1813. 
the same year the Duke of Leinster appointed 
him grand organist to the Masonic body of 
Ireland, and he became the conductor of the 
principal concerts in Dublin. He joined Locirr 
(g.v.) in his system of musical instruction in 
Ireland, and soon procured the great majority 
of teaching in Dublin. In 1825 Blewitt was 
again in London, and wrote the music for a 
pantomime, ‘ The Man in the Moon ; or, Harle- 
quin Dog Star,’ produced at Drury Lane with 
great success. In 1828 and 1829 he was director 
of the music at Sadler’s Wells, and wrote 
several clever works : 


‘The Talisman of the Elements,’ ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ ‘My Old 
Woman’ (adapted from Fétis), etc. He was also the composer of 
the operas of ‘The Corsair,’ ‘The Magician,’ ‘The Island of Saints,’ 
‘Rory O’ More,’ ‘ Mischief Making,’ etc., and of a number of ballads, 
particularly in the Irish style, which enjoyed considerable popularity, 
In his latter years he was connected with the 
Tivoli Gardens, Margate. In 1849 he revisited 
Ireland, as a pianist, with Templeton (D.N.B.). 

: BL FER. and W. H. GF 

BLEYLE, Karu (5. Feldkirch, Vorarlberg, 
May 7, 1880), studied first privately under 
Hugo Wehrle and S. de Lange; then at the 
conservatoire at Stuttgart (1897-99) under 
K. Singer and de Lange. From 1904-7 he 
studied at the Munich Conservatoire under 
Thuille, and later settled at Munich. His 
compositions consist chiefly of choral and 
orchestral works, a violin concerto and piano- 
forte pieces. Ber verdes: 

BLISS, Arruur (b. London, Aug. 2, 1891), 
composer, was educated at Rugby and at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, taking his B.A. and 
Mus. Bac. in 1913. In the spring of 1914 he 
attended the R.C.M. for a term, during which 
he had a few lessons in composition from 
Stanford, besides valuable help from Vaughan 
Williams and Holst. Then war broke out. He 
obtained a commission, served in France with 
the 13th Battalion, Royal Fusiliers, then with 
the Ist Battalion, Grenadier Guards, was 
wounded on the Somme in 1916, gassed at 
Cambrai in 1918, and mentioned in despatches. 
Two of his early works, a string quartet in A 
major and a piano quartct in A minor, were 
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performed whilst he was on active service, one 
of them being awarded a prize at the War 
Emergency Concerts. Both were also pub- 
lished, but on his return to musical life he 
destroyed the plates and the unsold copies, 
though the works are still to be found in some 
circulating libraries. During 1919 some in- 
cidental music which he had arranged from 
Elizabethan sources for ‘ As you like it’ was 
performed at Stratford-on-Avon. In the 
autumn of that year he gave a series of Sunday 
concerts at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
where he also conducted Pergolese’s ‘ La Serva 
padrona.’ About this time he wrote a piano 
quintet, somewhat influenced by contact with 
French musicians during a visit to Paris, and 
a rhapsody for two pianofortes and woodwind. 
Only the former has been performed (Aeolian 
Hall, Apr. 1920) and neither work is at present 
included in the official list of his compositions. 
This opens with ‘Madam Noy,’ a ‘ Witchery ’ 
song for soprano with flute, clarinet, bassoon, 
viola, harp and bass, composed in 1918 and 
first sung by Anne Thursfield in June 1920. 
Bliss regards this as the starting-point of his 
career as a composer, all preceding works being 
immature. Then followed a rhapsody fer so- 
prano, tenor, flute, cor anglais, string quartet 
and bass, the two voices vocalising on ‘ Ah’ 
throughout, and being placed as instruments 
in the ensemble. This work was composed in 
1919, and first performed in October 1920. It 
has been published by the Carnegie Trust and 
was performed at Salzburg by the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, in 1923. Next 
came ‘ Rout,’ also composed in 1919, first 
performed in December 1920, and subsequently 
at Salzburg in 1922 during the preliminary 
meetings at which the International Society 
was founded. ‘ Rout’ is for soprano with ten 
instruments, the text consisting of meaningless 
syllables chosen for their phonetic effect. Thus, 
by the close of 1920, Bliss had acquired a con- 
siderable reputation by means of three works 
of marked originality. He avows an inclina- 
tion to experiment in untrodden ways of 
sonority and has employed many novel blends 
of timbre. His music reflects a breezy person- 
ality of refreshing vigour and vitality. It has 
revealed at various times influences whose 
number and variety make for safety. Chief 
among them may be mentioned those of Ravel 
followed by Stravinsky, and, less conspicuously, 
of ‘les Six.’ Later landmarks of his develop- 
ment are the ‘ Conversations,’ the incidental 
music for Viola Tree’s production of ‘ The 
Tempest’ in 1921, the ‘Mélée fantasque’ in 
memory of Lovat Fraser the same year, and 
the ‘Colour Symphony’ in four movements 
(purple, red, blue, green) composed for the 
Gloucester Festival, of 1922. In the spring of 
1923 he left England to settle at Santa Bar- 
bara in California. Since his departure he has 
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composed a string quartet, several songs, includ- 
ing a cycle, ‘The Women of Yueh,’ with accom- 
paniment for chamber orchestra, and some 
piano pieces. He is reported to be engaged 
upon ‘ Battle Variations’ for orchestra and 
‘ Inventions ’ for piano solo. EB. E. 


* Madam Noy’ (E.H.W.M.). Song for soprano and six instruments 
(flute, clarinet, bassoon, viola, harp and bass). 1918. 

Rhapsody for soprano and tenor voices, flute, cor anglais, string 
quartet and bass (Carnegie Trust). 1919. 

‘Rout’ for soprano and chamber orchestra (flute, clarinet, harp, 
string quartet, bass, glockenspiel and side-drum), afterwards 
full orchestra. 1919. 

‘Conversations’ for violin, viola, v’cl., flute (also bass flute) and 
oboe (also cor anglais). (5 numbers.) 1919. 

Concerto, originally for piano and tenor voice accompanied by 
strings and percussion. Withdrawn in this form and being 
rewritten for two pianos and full orchestra. 1920. 

Two studies for orchestra. 1920. 

Incidental music to Shakespeare’s ‘The Tempest,’ for tenor and 
bass voices, trumpet, trombone, four timpani, side-drum, 
tenor-drum, bass-drum, gong and pianoforte. 1921. 

Mélée fantasque for orchestra. 1921. 2 

Two Nursery Rhymes (Frances Cornford) for soprano voice: (1) 
The Ragwort, with clarinet and piano; (2) The Dandelion, 
with clarinet. 1921. 

Three Romantic Songs (Walter de la Mare). 

A Colour Symphony for orchestra. 1922. 

‘ Bliss,’ one-step for piano. 1923. 

The Ballads of the Four Seasons, song cycle (Li-Po). 1923. 

Three Songs (W. H. Davies). 1923. 

Song, ‘ Three Jolly Gentlemen ’ (Walter de la Mare). 1923. — 

The Women of Yueh, song cycle. (Translated from the Chinese 
by Shigeyoshi Obata), with accompaniment for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, string quartet, bass, glockenspiel, triangle 
and side-drum. 1923. 

String Quartet. 1923-24. 

‘Masks,’ for piano solo. 1924. 

Arrangements from Elizabethan music and from Purcell. 

Incidental music to two plays. 

Two Interludes, pianoforte. 1925. 

Toccata, pianoforte. 1925. 

Suite, pianoforte. 1925. ; 

‘ Battle Variations ’ for orchestra ; ‘ Inventions,’ for piano solo. 

‘Hymn to Apollo,’ orchestra. 1926. 


BLITHEMAN, Wruiu1am (d. Whitsunday, 
1591), English organist and composer of 
church music. In 1564 he was master of the 
choristers at Christ Church, Oxford, and took 
his B.Mus. at Cambridge in 1586. He was 
the instructor of John Bull, as is testified by 
the quotation below from Wood’s Fasti Oxon. : 


1922. 


‘ This person (John Bull) who had a most prodigious 
hand on the Organ . . . was trained under an excel- 
lent master, Blitheman, organist to Queen Elizabeth.’ 
The following extracts from an epitaph once 
above his burial-place in St. Nicholas Olave’s 
Church, Queenhithe, confirm this and give 
other details of his biography : 


‘Here Blitheman lies a worthy wight 


‘Of princes chapell gentilman : 
Unto his dying day. 
Whom all took great delight to heare 
Him on the organs play, 
Whose passing skill in musicke’s art 
A scholar left behind 
John Bull (by name) his master’s veine 
Expressing in each kind.’ 
(See Stow, Survey Book, iii. 211.) 
Actually he became organist of the Chapel 
Royal in 1585. Bull was joint organist with 
him from 1588-91, and succeeded him at his 
death (West’s Cath. Org.). Blitheman con- 
tributed an In Nomine to the ‘ Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book.’ Two 4-part motets ‘ In pace 
si dedero’ and ‘ Gloria, laus et honor,’ are in 
B.M. Add. MSS. 17,802-5 (the former is also in 
B.M. Add. MSS. 29,382-5). Another MS. 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 30,513), usually referred to as 
the Mulliner Book, contains the organ score 
of the following motets by Blitheman ; 
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‘ Christe qui lux,’ motet ‘ sine nomine,’ ‘ An excellente meane,’ 
aca rerum Conditor’ (4 settings), T.D., ‘Gloria tibi’ (6 set- 
The ‘meane’ is printed in the appendix to 
Hawkins’s History. J. M*, 

BLOCH, Ernest (b. Geneva, July 24, 1880), 
composer, had his first musical instruction from 
Jaques-Dalcroze. Already in 1895 he com- 
posed a string quartet and an ‘ Oriental Sym- 
phony.’ Two years later he was sent to 
Brussels, where he continued his studies under 
Ysaye and Rasse at the Conservatoire. To this 
period belong a number of songs and pieces for 
piano and for violin; also an ‘ Orientale’ for 
orchestra, a violin concerto, and a sonata for 
violoncello and piano. 

In 1900 Bloch went to the Hoch Conserva- 
toire at Frankfort on/M., where Iwan Knorr was 
his professor of composition, and the same year 
he wrote the symphonic poems ‘ Vivre-Aimer.’ 
A symphony in C sharp minor was composed 
between 1901-02. After a year’s study under 
Ludwig Thuille in Munich, Bloch went to live 
in Paris. Here his first published work, the 
four ‘ Historiettes au crépuscule ’ for voice and 
piano, appeared in 1903. About this time he 
began the composition of a lyric drama, ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ to a libretto based on Shakespeare by 
Edmond Fleg, but this was interrupted by the 
symphonic poems, ‘ Hiver-Printemps,’ in 1905, 
and the four songs with piano or orchestra, 
‘Poémes d’automne,’ in 1906. 

In 1909, the year which saw the completion 
of ‘ Macbeth,’ Bloch was appointed to conduct 
the subscription concerts at Lausanne and Nen- 
chatel, engagements which were renewed the 
following year. ‘ Macbeth’ was produced at 
the Opéra-Comique in Paris on Noy. 30, 1910. 
In 1912 two Psalms (137 and 114) for soprano 
and orchestra were composed, and in 1913 
followed the ‘Trois Poémes juifs’ for or- 
chestra, written at Satigny near Geneva, and 
dedicated to the memory of the composer’s 
father. Another Psalm (22), for baritone and 
orchestra, was completed in 1914. 

In 1915 Bloch was appointed professor at the 
Geneva Conservatoire, where he lectured on the 
esthetics of music. His activities there were 
interrupted the next year by his visit to 
America as conductor for Miss Maud Allen 
during her tour in the U.S.A. There he was 
invited by Muck to conduct his ‘ Trois Poémes 
juifs > with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1917 Bloch settled in New York. The 
‘Friends of Music’ organised a concert devoted 
to his work, conducted by Artur Bodanzky 
and himself, and from that time onward he 
has frequently directed performances of his 
orchestral works in various important American 
cities. 

Among the works begun in 1918 are a second 
opera, ‘ Jézabel,’ and the suite for viola and 
piano. The latter was finished in 1919, when 
it won the Coolidge Prize, and about the same 
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time it was performed in an orchestral version 
by the National Symphony Orchestra. 

A sonata for violin and piano is the most 
important work of 1920, in which year Bloch 
was appointed director of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music. 

Even the early works of Bloch show no traces 
of strong outside influence. This must be 


ascribed to the fact that from the first he in-. 


stinctively expressed himself in a peculiarly 
Jewish idiom such as no composer of his race 
had previously articulated with anything like 
the same instinctive power and inevitability. 
It was reserved for him to find a modern 
musical medium that conveys something akin 
to the poetry and passion, the turbulent sorrow 
and noble exaltation of Judaism as it is trans- 
mitted by the Old Testament, and still survives 
in its strongest modern representatives. 

Already in Bloch’s earliest works, as their 
titles suggest, this racial impulsion found an 
outlet, but it was at first mistaken by the com- 
poser himself as an unlocated Oriental trait, no 
doubt because a specific Jewish idiom was then 
all but unknown to modern music. It was in 
the Psalms (1912), and in the ‘ Trois Poémes 
juifs ’ (1913), that he gave for the first time 
conscious and complete musical utterance to 
his Hebraic spiritual inheritance. 

It is important to know that Bloch’s music 
has no merely superficial Jewish character, im- 
parted to it by adoption of Hebrew songs and 
other ready-made material, which he uses, in 
fact, only in rare cases. He regards the authen- 
ticity of the greater part of traditional Hebrew 
music as doubtful, and is aware that much of it 
was borrowed from other nations. His work 
is Jewish simply because his artistic nature 
happens to have fitted him to give expression 
to the racial currents that flow in his veins. 
He does so in a language that is his own, and 
thus his music reflects as much his individuality 
as his race. Many of his works, especially 
among those for chamber music combinations, 
though not distinctly Jewish, are no _ less 
strongly personal than ‘ Schelomo ’ or ‘ Israel.’ 

Bloch’s harmony is subject to no restrictive 
system. Equally free is the rhythmic element 
of his music. He changes his time signatures 
very freely, and is fond of interpolating 
cadenza-like passages which, although barred 
for practical purposes, are devoid of metrical 
accents. Characteristic specimens of such free 
episodes, with explanatory footnotes, are to be 
found in the ‘ Trois Poémes juifs’ and in the 
later string quartet. As regards form, Bloch 
is rhapsodic rather than symphonic ;_ he is in- 
clined to let fully-developed melodic forma- 
tions, logically strung together, take the place 
of gradual thematic evolution. His orchestra- 
tion is laden with combinations of colour which 
match his subject-matter in glowing intensity 
and originality. E. B. 
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The following is a summary of Bloch’s more 
important works : 
OPERAS 

Macbeth (produced Opéra-Comique, Paris, 1910). 
Jézabel (begun 1918). 

ORCHESTRAL 
Symphonic Poems, ‘ Vivre-Aimer.’ (1900.) 
Symphony, C sharp minor, (1901-02.) 


Symphonic Poems, ‘ Hiver-Printemps.’ (1905.) 
‘Trois Poémes juifs.’ (1913.) 

Rhapsody, ‘Schelomo’ (v’cl. with orch.). (1915.) 
Symphony, ‘Israel’ (with voices). (1912-15.) 


Symphony, ‘La Montagne.’ 
Exotic Poem. 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
(1915.) 
(1919.) 
(1920.) 
Poem, ‘ Night,’ for string quartet. 
Quintet, PF. and strings. (1923.) 
‘Three Landscapes,’ for string quartet. 
Poem for PF., ‘Jeremiah.’ 


String quartet, B min. 
Suite, vla. and PF. 
Sonata, vin. and PF, 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE 
Four ‘ Historiettes au crépuscule.’ (1903.) 
Four Poémes d'automne (also orch.). (1906.) 
Three Psaims (cxxxvii., cxiv., xxii.) (also orch.). (1912-14.) 


BLOCKX, Jan (b. Antwerp, Jan. 25, 1851; 
d. there, May 26, 1912), a very distinguished 
Belgian composer, was at first a choir boy, and 
a pupil of the Antwerp school of music, gaining 
great popularity as a composer in his native 
city at a very early age, with his numerous 
Flemish songs, various pieces of chamber music, 
and cantatas. 

After completing his education at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, he settled in Antwerp, where 
in 1886 he became a teacher at the Conserva- 
torium, and director of the ‘ Cercle Artistique,’ 
being appointed in 1902 to succeed Benoit, the 
pioneer of the Flemish national movement in 
Belgium, as director of the Antwerp Conserva- 
torium. Blockx’s choice of Flemish texts, both 
in the large cantatas (named below) for soli, 
choir and orchestra, and in several of his operas, 
shows him to have been a disciple of the 
national principles which BENOIT propagated. 
His wider fame dated from the production of 
his ballet ‘ Milenka ’ at the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie at Brussels in 1886, repeated at Antwerp ; 
this was followed by ‘ Maitre Martin’ (Opéra- 
Comique, Brussels, 1892); and ‘ Princesse 
d’ Auberge ’ (‘ Herbergprinses *) (lyric drama in 
three acts, Antwerp, 1896, in Fiemish, and in 
French at Brussels, Ghent, Bordeaux, etc.). 
The great success of this was confirmed in ‘ Thiel 
Uylenspiegel ’ (Brussels, 1900), and still more 
in ‘ La Fiancée de la Mer’ (‘ Der Bruid der 
Zee’) (Antwerp, Brussels, 1902 ; Rouer., Lille, 
1903), and subsequently given with fair fre- 
quency both in France and Germany. In his 
various compositions Blockx manifested a very 
interesting personality, which, while carrying 
out the newer tendencies in harmony and 
orchestration, succeeded in avoiding all imita- 
tion of Wagner. M. K. 

The following is a list of Blockx’s principal 


compositions : 

CANTATAS 
Op den Stroom,’ (1875.) 
‘Het Droom van’t Paradies.’ 
‘Vredesang.’ 
‘De Klokke Roelandt.’ (1888.) 
‘Die Scheldezang.’ (1903.) 
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OPERAS, Etc. 
(Antwerp, 1877.) 
(Brussels, 1886.) 
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‘Tets Vergeten,’ l-act. 
* Milenka,’ l-act ballet. 
‘Maitre Martin,’ l-act opera. (Brussels, 1892.) 
‘Herbergprinses,’ 3-act opera. (Antwerp, 1896.) 
‘Thiel Uylenspiegel.’ (Brussels, 1900.) 


‘De Bruid der Zee’ (La Fiancée de la mer). (Antwerp, 1902.) 


‘De Kapel.’ (Antwerp, 1903.) 
‘Baldie.’ (Antwerp, 1908.) 
INSTRUMENTAL 


Overture, ‘ Rubens,’ for orchestra, 
Romance, violin and orchestra. 


Brpu.— LvuCcIEN So..vay, Notice sur Jan Blockx, Brussels, 1920. 


BLODEK, Vive (0. Prague, 1834; d. there, 
1874), a virtuoso flautist and professor at the 
Prague Conservatoire. He composed several 
masses, symphonies, overtures, choruses for 
male voices, pianoforte pieces and songs, but 
his chief claim to remembrance is the opera in 
one act, ‘V studni’ (In the Well) which was 
produced in 1867, and still retains its place in 
the repertory of the Narodni Divadlo (National 
Theatre), Prague, and other Czechoslovak opera 
houses. Itisa refined and tuneful comic opera, 
founded on a legend of St. John’s Eve. The 
music has a certain Mozart-like freshness com- 
bined with an unaffected use of national 
melody. By the introduction of an instru- 
mental intermezzo into his opera, Blodek fore- 
stalled Mascagni by nearly a quarter of a 
century. R. N. 

BLONDEAU, Prerre Avauste Lovis 
(6. Paris, Aug. 15,1784; d. there, 1865), studied 
at the conservatoire under Baillot, Gossec and 
Méhul; with a cantata, ‘ Maria Stuart,’ he 
gained the Prix de Rome in 1808. After his 
return from Italy until 1842 he was viola player 
at the opéra. He composed 1 opera, | ballet, 
3 overtures, 1 Mass for 2 choruses, 2 Te Deums, 
concertos for wind instruments, chamber music, 
pianoforte pieces and songs. He wrote also : 
A Method for Singing ; Elements of Music ; Har- 
mony ; Counterpoint and Fugue; an Histoire 
de la musique moderne (1847) and Notice sur 
Palestrina. Evid. 8: 

BLOW, Jonny, Mus.D. (b. Nottinghamshire, 
1648-49 ; d. Westminster, Oct. 1, 1708), an 
eminent English composer, organist and church 
musician. 

Blow is generally believed to have been born 
at North Collingham, Notts.t The parish regis- 
ters contain no entries relating to him or his 
family, but it has been discovered 2 that in 1646 
a Henry Blow was married at Newark to a 
widow named Katherine Langworth, and that 
three of their children were baptized at the same 
place, viz., Henry in 1647; John,? Feb. 23, 
1648-49, and Katherine. Since three of John 
Blow’s children bore these Christian names, and 
as North Collingham is situated within six miles 
of Newark, it seems almost certain that the 
entries in the Newark registers refer to the 

1 See Mus. T., Feb. 1902, p. 81. 

2 Atheneum, Dec. 7, 1901. 

3 See Dr. Cummings in the Musical Association Proceedings for 
Mar. 16, 1909, and the Sammelbdnde of the Int. Mus. Ges. x. 421 ff. 
The entry of Blow’s degree, Mus.D., in the book of the Faculty Office 


of Canterbury describes him as ‘John Blow of Newark.’ See 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1864. 
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parents of the composer and their family, and — 
that Anthony & Wood’s MS. note in the Bod- 
leian Library,’ to the effect that ‘ Dr. Rogers 
tells me that John Blow was borne in London,’ 
cannot be relied on. 

Blow was one of the first set of the children 
of the Chapel Royal on its re-establishment in 
1660 under Captain Cooke. Clifford’s ‘ Divine 
Services and Anthems’ (1663) contain the words 
of three anthems, ‘ I will magnifie,’ ‘ Lord, thou 
hast been our refuge,’ and ‘ Lord, rebuke me 
not,’ which had been set by him at that date ; 
and to the same early period in his career be- 
longs his share of the so-called ‘ Club Anthem,’ 
‘I will always give thanks,’ which was written 
in conjunction with Pelham Humfrey and 
William Turner : according to Tudway, to cele- 
brate a naval victory over the Dutch in 1665 ; 
but on the authority of Boyce, as a record of the 
friendship of the three choristers. As Hum- 
frey left the choir in 1664 it is more probable 
that Boyce’s account of the origin of the work 
is correct. At about the same period Blow 
produced a 2-part setting of Herrick’s ‘ Goe, 
perjwr’d man,’ written at Charles II.’s request 
in imitation of Carissimi’s ‘ Dite, o cieli.’ It 
was probably during the time he was a chorister 
that Blow studied under John Hingeston and 
Christopher Gibbons. On Aug. 21, 1667, Pepys 
wrote in his diary (ed. Wheatley, vii. 75) : 

‘This morning came two of Captain Cooke’s boys, 
whose voices are broke, and are gone from the Chapel, 
but have extraordinary skill; and they and my boy, 
with his broken voice, did sing three parts; their 
names were Blaew and Loggings ; but, notwithstand- 
ing their skill, vet to hear them sing with their broken 


voices, which they could not command to keep in 
tune, would make a man mad—so bad it was.’ 


It has generally been assumed that Pepys’s 
‘ Blaew ’ was John Blow, but the editor of the 
diary remarks that this could hardly have been 
the case, as the composer at this time would 
have been 19 years of age. In 1668 Blow suc- 
ceeded Albertus Bryne as organist of West- 
minster Abbey ; on Mar. 16, 1673-74, he was 
sworn in as a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
and on July 21 following he succeeded Pelham 
Humfrey as Master of the Children. In Sept. 
of the same year he was married at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Braddock, a member of the Abbey 
Choir and Clerk of the Cheque to the Chapel 
Royal. He received the honorary Mus.D. 
degree from the Dean of Canterbury on Dee. 
10, 1677 (the Dean acting in consequence of the 
vacancy in the see). Blow’s was the first musical 
degree of which there is any record granted by 
Lambeth. The Catalogue of the Music School 
Collection at Oxford shows that on at least 
three occasions—one so early as in 1671— 
act songs by him were performed in that univer- 
sity. An entry in the Act- Book of Westminster 
Abbey records that on Nov. 23, 1678, it was 


4 Wood, 19 D (4), No. 106. 
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 * ordered that two leases be made to Dr. Blow of 


tenements in Atkins Alley in ye Sanctuary for ye 
Residue of a terme therein to come of a lease lately 
made to Mr. Rashleigh.’ 

By a subsequent entry (Apr. 30, 1687) it seems 
that he was granted a lease ‘ of tenements in y° 
Sanctuary ’ for forty years. About this time, 
i.e. between Dec. 10, 1680, and Aug. 1687, he 
wrote the remarkable ‘ Masque for the Enter- 
tainment of the King,’ ‘ Venus’ and Adonis,’ in 
which the part of Venus was taken by Mary 
Davies, and that of Cupid by her daughter by 
Charles II., Lady Mary Tudor. This work, his 
only recorded composition for the stage, exists 
in contemporary manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Christ Church, Oxford, and West- 
minster Chapter Libraries ; it was first printed 
in 1902 by G. E. P. Arkwright as vol. xxv. of 
his Old English edition (London, J. Williams).! 

In Oct. 1676 the death of Christopher 

Gibbons created a vacancy of one of the three 
organists’ posts in the Chapel Royal. It is 
generally believed that Blow was appointed, 
but the Cheque Book has no record of this, 
merely stating that 
‘Dr. Christopher Gibbons organist, . . . departed 
this life the 20th day of October 1676, in whose place 
was sworne Mr. John Chrissostome Dusharoll the 26 
day of the same month 1676.’ 
Dusharoll (otherwise Sharole or Sharold) was in 
orders, and his name occurs among those of the 
‘ministers ’ at the Coronation of James II. in 
1685. He died in 1687, in which year Chamber- 
layne (Angliae notitia) gives Blow’s name as one 
of the three organists, the other two being Child 
and Purcell. The first mention in the Cheque 
Book of Blow as organist occurs in the list of 
the Gentlemen of the Chapel present at the 
Coronation of William and Mary (1689): at 
that of James IT. Dr. Child heads the list of lay 
members of the chapel; his name is followed 
by those of the Clerk of the Cheque and of Blow, 
who is styled ‘ Master of the Children,’ but no 
names of organists are given. 

The various appointments held by Blow, and 
the dates when he occupied them, are rather 
obscure, mainly owing to the silence of contem- 
porary records. In 1679 he is said either to 
have resigned or to have been dismissed from 
Westminster Abbey to make room for Purcell, 
on whose death in 1695 he was reappointed 
organist, remaining at the Abbey for the rest of 
his life. In 1687 he succeeded Wise as Almoner 
and Master of the Choristers at St. Paul’s, which 
offices he resigned in 1693 to his pupil, Jeremiah 
Clarke. If Chamberlayne (Angliae notitia, 1692) 
is to be relied upon, in 1691 or 1692 he must also 
have resigned the Mastership of the Children 
of the Chapel Royal to Purcell, though the 
Cheque Book records that he held this post at 
his death. On the accession of James II. he 
was appointed a member of the royal band and 

1 Its stage representation has been revived in modern times by 


“SS are lagen Players both at Glastonbury and at the ‘ Old Vic’ 
ql )- 
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composer in ordinary ; in 1695 he shared with 
Father Smith the post of ‘ tuner of the regals, 
organ, virginals, flutes and recorders, and all 
other kind of wind instruments in ordinary to 
His Majesty’*; according to Chamberlayne 
(Angliae notitia), in 1692 he was master of the 
royal vocal music (Staggins being master of the 
band) at a salary of £100 per annum, and in 
1699, ‘upon anew establishment of a composer’s 
place for the Chapell Royal,’ * Blow was ap- 
pointed with an annual salary of £40, after- 
wards raised to £73. In 1684 he took part in 
the organ competition between Smith and 
Harris at the Temple Church, the latter engag- 
ing Draghi to play upon his instrument and the 
former Blow and Purcell, with the result that 
Smith was victorious. 

In addition to the work which his numerous 
appointments entailed, Blow was a voluminous 
composer. For New Year’s day 1681-82 he 
wrote an ode, ‘Great sir, the joy of all our 
hearts,’ which was followed by similar composi- 
tions for 1683, 1686, 1687, 1688, 1689, 1693 (?), 
1694 and 1700 ; for 1684, 1691, 1695 and 1700, 
odes, etc., for the celebration of St. Cecilia’s 
day, the first of which was printed in score, the 
year of its production. For the coronation of 
James II. he wrote two anthems, ‘ Behold, O 
God, our Defender ’ and ‘ God spake sometimes 
in visions.’ In 1689 he contributed some harpsi- 
chord pieces to the second part of Playford’s 
‘ Musick’s Handmaid ’ (reprinted in 1705 as ‘A 
Choice Collection of Lessons .. . by Dr. John 
Blow and the late Mr. Henry Purcell,’ etc.). 
In 1695 he published an Epicedium for Queen 
Mary ;. in 1696 an ode on the death of Purcell. 
In 1697 he wrote an anthem (‘ I was glad when 
they said ’) for the opening of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and in the same year another (° Praise the 
Lord, O my soul’) to celebrate the peace of 
Ryswick. In 1700 there was issued a * Choice 
Collection of Ayres for the Harpsichord or 
Spinett,’ by Blow, Piggott, Clarke, Barrett and 
Croft; another collection, containing four 
‘ Setts,’ or suites, entirely by Blow, was issued 
by Walsh without date (probably in 1704), be- 
sides a set of ‘ Psalms set full for the Organ or 
Harpsichord ’ (no date). In 1700 he published 
‘Amphion Anglicus,’ a selection of songs, etc., 
dedicated to Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne, 
which he intended to follow by a collection of 
his church music. Most of this, however, still 
remains in manuscript. Boyce printed three 
services and eleven anthems, but the list printed 
below identifies 110 anthems and 13 services. 
Sacred songs and duets by Blow appeared in 
Playford’s ‘ Harmonia Sacra,’ and many secular 
songs and catches in the ‘ Pleasant Musical 
Companion,’ the ‘ Catch Club,’ the Gentleman’s 
Journal, and other collections of the period. 
About 1697 Blow was living at an estate he had 


2 Warrant, printed in Mus. 7., Feb. 1, 1902. 
8 Cheque Book, ed. Rimbault, Camden Soc., 1872, p. 23. 
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bought at Hampton, but his death took place 
at his house in Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 
on Oct. 1, 1708. He was buried in the north 
aisle of the Abbey, and above his grave there is 
a monument to his memory, on which appears 
an open book, containing the ‘Gloria’ in Canon 
from his service in G. 

His will! (dated Jan. 3, 1707) shows him to 
have possessed considerable property, which 
was mainly divided between his three daughters; 
“my sister Cage’ and ‘my niece Elizabeth 
Blow’ are also mentioned. His wife had died 
in childbed on Oct. 29, 1683, aged 30. By 
her he had five children: (1) Henry (buried in 
Westminster Abbey, Sept. 1, 1676); (2) John 
(d. June 2, 1693, aged 15); (3) Katherine (d. un- 
married, May 19, 1730) ; (4) Elizabeth (m. Apr. 
30, 1719, to Capt. William Edgeworth, and 
d. Sept. 2, 1719); and (5) Mary (d. unmarried, 
Nov. 19, 1738). In person Blow is said by Sir 
John Hawkins to have been a very handsome 
man ‘and remarkable for a gravity and decency 
in his deportment suited to his station.’ Three 
paintings of him are in existence: (1) a half- 
length in the possession of Mr. Algernon Ashton 
(see PLATE XX.); (2) an oval head and 
shoulders, belonging to Dr. W. H. Cummings : 
and (3) a small head, at St. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury. A fine print, drawn and engraved 
by R. White, is prefixed to ‘Amphion Anglicus,’ 
which also gives Blow’s arms, argent, a saltire 


A winged harbinger from heaven flown 
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sable between 4 torteaux: the same coat appears 
on the tablet in Westminster Abbey. 

Blow’s considerable merits as a composer 
have always been overshadowed by those of his 
great pupil, Henry Purcell, and so little of his 
music has been printed that even now it is 
difficult to estimate his position properly. Dr. 
Burney, judging from the point of view of the 
late 18th century, devoted some pages of his 
history to an unusually bitter attack on the 
‘ crudities ’ to be found in Blow’s music. The 
particular instances quoted by Burney have 
been pronounced by Sir Hubert Parry 2 to ‘ do 
Dr. Blow for the most part great credit, for 
they show that he adventured beyond the range 
of the mere conventional, and often with the 
success which betokens genuine musical in- 
sight.’ The whole question has been excellently 
dealt with by G. E. P. Arkwright in his intro- 
duction to ‘ Six Songs by Dr. John Blow ’ (Old 
English edition, No. xxiii., 1900). Ww. B.S. 

The following list of Blow’s anthems and ser- 
vices has been compiled by H. D. Statham from 
MSS. in the library of St. Michael’s College, Ten- 
bury, collated with those in the British Museum, 
Christ Church and Fitzwilliam libraries. 

Tenbury 1176 (1700) and 797 (1715) are sets 
of partbooks. 1176 has four partbooks miss- 
ing; 797 has one missing. 1176 has the organ 
scores. The dates of the Tenbury MSS. are 
given in brackets. 


; Wire GE B.M. Add. MSS. 22,100 and organ bass. 
And I heard a great voice of much people. V. 4.  *¥Fitz. 117 and organ. Ch. Che 525 and 621, score and symphonies. THarl. 7339, 
2 bass pts. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,784, ee bass. Tenbury 797, 1176, 
1029 score (mid. 18th). 1023 score (late 17th). 
Arise, O Lord, into Thy resting-place. V. 4. Fitz. 117 and orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. Tenbury 1176. 
As on Euphrates’ shady banks (words by 1, 2,3. Ch. Ch. 14. B.M. Add. MSS. 22,100 and organ bass. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,235, 
Sandys). organ bass. 

Ascribe unto the Lord. isha Ais B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. 

Awake, awake, utter a song. (1704.  V. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797, 1176. 
Blenheim.) 

Be merciful unto me, O God. F B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Fitz. 116, organ only. Tenb. 797, 1176. 

Behold, how good and joyful. Vv. 4. Ely. Fitz, 117. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. 

Behold, in heaven. Ch. Ch, 12 and 16, ascribed to Blow, is by Carissimi. 

Behold, O God our defender : 

(¢) For Coronation of James II. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,289. 
eae F. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. 

essed be the Lord, my strength. F. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. _Tenb. 1176. 
Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord. View 4. Fitz. 117 and orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,444 and orch, Tenb. 1176. Tenb. 
i aeat p 1031 score (1706). 

essing and glory (from ‘ I beheld “ay F. 5 B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 

Bring unto the Lord. V. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,444. Tenb. 1176. 

Consider Jnine enemies. ome: From ‘ Seven Short Anthems,’ Novello—ed. Vincent Novello. 

Christ being raised from the dead. V. 4. Fitz. 88, 117. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. Tenb. 1176. Tenb. 843 (mid. 19th, 
from Ely). 

Cry aloud and spare not. Va Fitz. 88, ce B.M. Add. MSS. 31,444. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,291. Tenb. 1176. 

Enough My muse of earthly things. Duet 2 B.M. Add. MSS. 22,100 and bass. 

God is our hope and strength : (a) V. 8. Fitz. 88,117. Boyce II. 108, Bass. Dec. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,784. Harl. 7340. 
Ch. Ch. 1205, organ.* Tenb. 797, 1176, 1031 score (1706) (late 18th). 

(b) B.M. Add. MSS. 33,290. 
me ; ‘ (c) B.M. Add. MSS. 33,290. 
od spake sometimes in visions. (Corona 8. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,445, orch. Tenb. 1008,* full score. 
tion of James II.) 

Hear my voice, O God. Vv. 5. Fitz. 117, orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. Tenb. 1176. 

How art thou fallen. 2. Ch. Ch. 14,621. Harmonica Sacra I. 1688. 

How doth the city : (a) 3. Ch. Ch. 1422. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,235 and organ bass. Tenb. 843 (mid. 19th, 
from Ely). 

(6) By M. Lock ? 5. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,235 and organ bass. 

I beheld, and lo, a great multitude. Ve 5 Fitz. 117. Harl. 7340. Harm. Sacra II. 1714. Boyce. Playford. Tenb. 
797. Tenb. 1176 (2 copies). Tenb. 1021 score (late 18th), Tenb, 1031 score 
(early 18th), Tenb. 1023 score (late 17th). Tenb. bass only (late 18th). 

I beheld, and lo, in the midst. Vv. 4. Fitz. 117, orch. Ch. Ch. 782, 1229. 

I said in the cutting off. V. 423. Fitz. 117, org. Ch. Ch. 621, 628, instr. 691. B.M. Add. MSS. 35,235, orch. Harl. 
7338, orch. Tenb. 789 score (1700). Tenb. 1176. Tenb. 1029 score (mid. 
18th). Tenb. 843 (mid. 19th, copied from Ely). 

I waited patiently. Vv. B.M. Add. MSS. 32,290. 

I waited patiently (another version). V. B.M. Add. MSS. 32,292. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,444. Tenb. 1176. 

1 was glad. 1694. 6. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. 

I was in the spirit (arranged by Aldrich Vice 4g Ch. Ch. 16. Boyce. Tenb. 1030 score (1800). 

from ‘ And I heard a great voice ’). 
I was glad when they said unto me. (For Vv. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,445. 


the opening of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
1697.) 


1 Printed by F. G. Edwards in the Mus. 7., Feb. 1, 1902. 


* Autograph, 


2 Oxf. Hist. Mus. iii. p. 276. 
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T will always give thanks (‘ Club’ anthem 
with Humfrey and Turner). 
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Harl. 7339. Tenb. 310 score (1730). 1004 (late 18th). 


I will call upon the Lord (treble of chorus 8. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,291. 
missing). 
I will cry mee God. Ve Ch. Ch. 14, 22. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,932. 
I will hearken. V. Fitz. 117, orch. Tenb. 1176. 
I will magnify (words only). Clifford, 
I will praise the name of God. F. Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 
In the time of trouble. F. Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 
Jesus, seeing the multitude. F. Fitz. 117. Ch. Ch. 14, 22. ?R.C.M. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,235, with organ bass. 
| Pt.-bk. B.M. K9, b9. 
od Let my prayer come up into Thy presence. F, B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. 
Let the righteous be glad. Vv. Tenb. 1176. 
Let Thy hand be strengthened. (For the Hn 4 B.M. Add. MSS. 33,289. 
Coronation of James IT.) 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates. Wise 4. Fitz., orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,291, orch. Tenb. 1176. 
Lord, how are they increased. View. Fitz. 117, orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,291, orch. Tenb. 310 score (1730). Tenb. 
1029 score (mid. 18th). Tenb. 854 score (mid. 19th). 
Look upon mine adversity. ees: ‘Seven Short Anthems,’ ed. Vincent Novello. 
Lord, rebuke me not (words only). Clifford. 
Lord, remember David. 1698. Vip as B.M. Add. MSS. 31,444. Tenb. 1176. 
Lord, Thou art become gracious. F. Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 
Lord, Thou hast been our refuge (words Clifford. 
onl y). 
Lord, Thou knowest all my desire. F. Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 
Man that is born of woman. B.M. Add. MSS. 17 839. 
My days are gone like a shadow. inh Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 
My God, my God. (Sept. 6, 1697.) B.)4. Boyce. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,932.* 
Uy God, my soul is vexed. Shy Bika, oe Bete Ch. Ch. 1220-4, A.T.B. only. Ch. Ch. 1230, org. only. B.M. Add. 
. 33,292. 
O give thanks, and call. Vv. 4 Fitz. 117, orch. Tenb. 1176 has ‘ O give thanks ’ in A. but the words after this are 
in the missing partbooks, and it is uncertain which anthem it is. 
O give thanks for His mercy. Vv. 4 Fitz. 117,* orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,444, orch. Fitz. 117 has note ‘ This anthem 
is sung some part in the singing-loft and some part in the quire.’ 
O give thanks unto the Lord, and call: (2) Vv. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,291. Tenb. 797, 1176. 
(d) Vv. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,291. 
O God, my heart is ready. lie @8 Fitz. 116,* org. only. WHarl. 7339. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 


O God, wherefore art Thou absent ? m1) Fitz. 88,117.* Boyce If. 117. Ch. Ch. 1220-4, A.T.B. only. Ch. Ch. 1230, org. 
only. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,478/9. Harl. 7340. Tenb. 607, org. score (mid. 18th), 
8050 score (late 18th), 1023 score (late 17th). 

B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839, 

3 Fitz. 88,117. Hart. 7339. Tenb. 1176. 

8. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Harl. 7339. Tenb. 1176. 


O how amiable are Thy dwellings. 

O Lord God of my salvation. 

O Lord God, to whom vengeance be- 
longeth. 


"< 
[o2) 


O Lord, I have sinned. (Cmi.) (For the View £4. Fitz. 88, 117, 152. Boyce III. 223. Ch. Ch. 14,22. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,784, 
funeral of General Monk in the bass pt. MHarl. 7338. Tenb. 310 score (1730). Tenb. 789 score (1700), 
Abbey.) Tenb. 1034 score (mid. 18th). 

O Lord, Thou hast searched me out. Vee. 05 Fitz. 117. Boyce, Bass. Dec. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,784. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,820 
(C mi.) (2 ere); B.M. Add. MSS. 17,840. Tenb. 310 score (1730). 1034 score 

(mid. 18th). 

O praise the Lord of heaven. F. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 

O pray for the peace of Jerusalem. Vv. 4. #=\|B.M. Add. MSS. 33,290. Playford’s ‘ Divine Companion.’ 

O sing unto God, and sing praises. Vv. Boyce. Harl. 7340. Tenb. 210 sc. (1730). Tenb. 789 sc. (1700). Tenb. 1176. 

Tenb. 1031 sc. (1706). Tenb. 1029 sc. (mid. 18th). Tenb. 1021 sc. (late 18th). 

O sing unto the Lord a new song, for He Ne 2h 


hath done marvellous things : (a) Fitz. 88,117. Boyce. 
() 


BGs B.M. Add. MSS. 31,458,* orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. 
Ponder my words, O Lord. 8. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,819. Tenb. 1176. 
Praise the Lord, O ye mighty. We Tenb. 1176. 
Praise the Lord, O my soul. (1697. 5. 
Peace of Ryswick. ) (a) B.M. Add. MSS. 31,444. Harl. 7339. 
Praise the Lord, O my soul, while I live: (6) 8. Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,293. Cope. ‘Anthems by eminent 
composers.’ Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 
Praise thou the Lord. Ve 6 ‘Seven Short Anthems,’ ed, Vincent Novello, 
Praise the Lord, ye servants. Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 309,322. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 
Put me not to rebuke. F. Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb, 1176. 
Save me, O God. Vis Fitz. 88, 117. Boyce Il. 126. Ch. Ch. 1220-4, A.T.B. only. Ch. Ch. 1230, 
! organ. Hari. 7339. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 607, org. (mid. 18th), Tenb. 1023 
score (late 17th). 
Save, Lord, and hear us. Wi 4: ‘Seven Short Anthems,’ ed. V. Novello. 
Shew us Thy mercy. Vidas ‘Seven Short Anthems,’ ed. V. Novello. 
Sing we merrily. F and Solo 6. Tenb,. 310 score (1730). Tenb. 1034 score (mid. 18th). 
Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of His. 19h, Fitz., org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. 
Teach me Thy way, O Lord. lien Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenh. 797. Tenb. 1176. 
The days of man. We B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 
The kings of Tharsis. Vive. Fitz. 117 and org. bass. Ch. Ch. 628, orch. ?R.C.M. Harl. 7339, orch. B.M. 
Add. MSS. 33,289 (Husk’s collations). Tenb. 1176. 
The Lord God is a sun (Coronation of 
William and Mary). B.M. Add. MSS. 33,291. 
The Lord hear. thee. Ba i4s Ch. Ch. 48, 1228, org. only. Boyce, Hullah. 
The Lord is King, and hath put on VERE Ds Fitz. 117, orch. Ely. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,298, orch. Tenb. 1176. 
The Lord is King, the earth. Vis B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 1176. 
The Lord is my shepherd. Vi As Fitz. 117 and org. Ch. Ch. 628, orch. MHarl. 7338 score. Tenb. 1176. Tenb. 


1029 score (mid. 18th). 

Fitz. 116, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,292. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 

4, ‘Seven Short Anthems,’ ed. V. Novello. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 31,444. Harl. 7340. Tenb. 797. Tenb. 1176. 

Ely. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,290. 

Fitz. 117. Ch. Ch. 14, 18, 22. S.A.B. 623-6. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,234 and org. 
bass. B.M. Add. MSS. 34,203, org. only. 

B.M. Add. MSS. 31,445. Tenb. 1176. 

4, ‘Seven Short Anthems,’ ed. V. Novello. 

3. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,444, 31,459. Harl. 7340. Tenb. 1029 (mid. 18th). Tenb. 
843 (mid. 19th, copied from Ely). 

Fitz. 117. Ch. Ch. 1233, org. only. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839, 30,931. ? R.C.M. 
Tenb. 897,* full score (1700). Tenb. 1176. Tenb. 1034 score (mid. 18th). 
Tenb. 1023 score (late 17th). 


Thy hands have made me. 

The voice of the Lord is mighty. 
Thy righteousness, O God. 

Thy way, O God, is holy. 

Turn Thee unto me. 


Turn us again, O God. 

Up, Lord, and help me. 

We will rejoice in Thy salvation. (Rye- 
house Plot, 1695.) 

When Israel came out of Egypt. 


Sees she ERS I 
~ 


> 


When the Son of Man. Vv. Tenb. 1176. ; 
When the Lord turned. Vv. 4; Fitz. 117 and org. Ch. Ch. 628, orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,839. Tenb. 1176. 
Why do the heathen, Viewaae Harl. 7340. 

LATIN ANTHEMS 
Cantate Domino. 2. Ch, Ch. 14. 
Gloria Patri. 2. Ch. Ch. 14, 22. 
Gloria Patri qui creavit nos, 5. Ch. Ch. 14. 
In lectuio meo. 2: Ch. Ch. 14. B.M. Add. MSS, 33,234, 
Laudate Nomen Domini. 2. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,235. Ch. Ch, 14, 
Miserere mei, O Jesu (canon). 2, B.M. Add. MSS. 30,933. 
O bone Jesu, miserere mei (canon), 2. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,933. 


* Autograph. 
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Paratum cor meum. 2. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,235. Ch. Ch. 14. 

Post haee audivi. Zz. Ch. Ch, 14. 

Salvator Mundi (S8.8.A.T.B.). 5. Cha'Ch, We ncaa sillustr.). Auld. Cantiones Sacrae, 35 (Novello). 

Quam diligo legem. PH Ch, Ch, . 

SERVICES 

In A, Fitz. 116, org. Ch. Ch. 22, 256,* org. 1228. Harl. 7340. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,840. B.M. Add. 
MSS. 17,835. Tenb. 741 (early 19th). Tenb. 1174 (mid. 18th). 

In A min, B.M. Aid. MSS. 30,933, 31,404. Fitz.117. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,559. 

In B flat. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,457. 

In EE. Fitz. 116, org, 


D (Dorian). Fitz. 116, org. 


B.M. Add. MSS. 31,559. 


G (at least three distinct services). Fitz. 116, org. B.M. K9,b9. Fitz. 117. Ch. Ch. 780. Hart. 7339. B.M. Add. MSS. 
17,839. B.M. Add. MSS. 31,404 (Triple Kyrie and Creed). Fitz.117. Ch. Ch. 780. B.M. 
Add. MSS. 30,933. 

Six voices, Pt.-bk. K9, b9. 

G mun, B.M. Add. MSS. 31,559. Fitz. 116, org. . 

E min. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,784. Ely. Ch. Ch. 22. Ch. Ch. 1 * and 526. Boyce.. Fitz. 117. Ch. Ch. 
1103, orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 30,932, 34,203. Harl. 7338. B.M. Add. MSS. 33,288. 

D B.M. Cae 31,457,* orch. Fitz. 116, org. B.M. Add. MSS. 17,835, orch. B.M. Add. MSS. 
33,288. 

ree B.M. Add. MSS. 31,559. Fitz. 116. 

* Autograph. 
BLUETHNER, Jvttus FERDINAND | known for a large number of brilliant, effective 


(bo. Falkenheim, Mar. 11, 1824; d. Leipzig, 
Apr. 13, 1910), founded the now famous firm of 
piano manufacturers which bears his name. 
He opened his piano manufactory at Leipzig, 
Nov. 7, 1853. In 1873 he took out a patent 
for his Aliquot system, which, through the 
vibration by influence of an additional unused 
string to each note, increases the value in 
combination of the octave upper partial. 
Aged Hl 

BLUMENFELD, Fertrx MicHagLovitcH 

(b. in the Russian government of Kherson, Apr. 


19, 1863), composer, pianist and conductor,’ 


studied composition at the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatoire under Rimsky-Korsakov, and piano 
under Stein, and was appointed a professor in 
1885, at the close of his student years. He 
remained on the staff until 1918, besides being 
first chorus master, and then for a time con- 
ductor at the Maryinsky Theatre, conducting 
numerous symphony concerts and making 
frequent appearances as a pianist. Though his 
works include a symphony (op. 39), and a string 
quartet (op. 26), he is more widely known as a 
composer for his instrument, the piano. Apart 
from an ‘ Allegro de Concert,’ with orchestra 
(op. 7), Variations (op. 8 and 34) and a Sonata- 
Fantaisie (op. 64), his piano works are mostly 
in the smaller forms. The best known of them 
are the set of 24 preludes, in four books (op. 17), 
which are a characteristic example of what 
might be termed his pianistic felicity, a quality 
which makes even his less interesting pieces 
generally attractive to play. He has also 
written a few songs. BE. E. 

BLUMENTHAL, Jacos (6. Hamburg, Oct. 
4, 1829; d. Chelsea, May 17, 1908), pupil of 
F. W. Grund of Hamburg, and of C. M. von 
Bocklet and Sechter in Vienna, was the com- 
poser of songs which had a wide vogue in 
England. 

His proficiency in pianoforte-playing was 
attained under Herz at the Conservatoire in 
Paris, which he entered in 1846. In 1848 he 
took up his residence in London, where he 
became pianist to Queen Victoria, and a very 
fashionable teacher. As a composer he is 


and pretty pianoforte pieces, and for many 
songs, some of which, such as ‘ The Message,’ 
have become widely and justly popular. 
Numerous song-albums, representing the work 
of his later life, show his command of a fluent 
sentiment. A. M. 

BOATSWAIN’S MATE, THE, opera in 2 
parts ; founded on a story by W. W. Jacobs; 
written and composed by Ethel Smyth; pro- 
duced Shaftesbury Theatre, Jan. 28, 1916. 

BOB, a change-ringing term for a ‘call’ 
made by a * conductor’ to cause an alteration 
in the working of certain bells. Ww. W. 8S. 

BOCAN, see CorDIER, JACQUES. 

BOCCABADATI, Lutcta (6b. Parma; 
d. Turin, Oct. 12, 1850), a singer who made 
a brilliant début at Parma in 1817. 

She appeared at Venice in 1823, at Rome in 
1824, at Milan in 1826, and again at Rome in 
1827 ;. and was especially successful in opera 
buffa. On this account she was persuaded to 
sing at Naples during the years 1829, 1830 
and 1831. Despréaux, the composer, writing 
from Naples, Feb. 17, 1830 (A.M. vol. vii. 
p. 172), describes her as 
‘a little dry, dark woman, who is neither young nor 
old. She executes difficult passages well; but she 
has no elegance, grace or charm about her. Her 


voice, although extensive, is harsh at the top, but 
otherwise she : sings in tune.’ ; 


Berlioz says in the same Revue (xii. 75) in 1832, 


‘She is a fort beau talent, who deserves perhaps, more 
than her reputation.’ 
She appeared in London on Feb. 18, 1833, at 
the King’s Theatre, in ‘ Cenerentola,’ sang at 
Turin for three seasons, and at Lisbon in 1840, 
1841 and 1842. She returned to Turin in 
1843, and sang at Genoa in 1844, and in the 
next year at Palermo. She was married to a 
M. Gazzuoli, by whom she had a son, and a 
daughter Augustine, who was also a singer. 
J. M. 

BOCCHERINI, Luter (6. Lucca, Feb. 19, 
1743; d. Madrid, May 28, 1805), a highly 
gifted composer. 

The first rudiments of music and the violon- 
cello were taught him by his father, an able bass- 
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player, and the Abbé Vannucci, maestro di 
cappella to the Archbishop. The boy’s ability 
was so great as to induce them to send him 
(1757) to Rome, where he rapidly made himself 
famous both as composer and player. Return- 
ing to Lucca he entered the theatre orchestra, 
and was in the town band from 1764-79. Two 
oratorios, ‘ Giuseppe riconosciuto ’ and ‘ Gioas,’ 
were given at Lucca during this period, as well 
as an opera, probably ‘ La Clementina,’ in 
1765. He joined Filippo Manfredi, a scholar of 
Tartini, in a tour through Lombardy, Piedmont, 
and the south of France, and even as far as 
Paris, which they reached in 1768. Here they 
found a brilliant reception from Gossec, Capon 
and Dupont, sen., and their appearance at the 
Concert Spirituel confirmed the favourable 
judgment of their friends. Boccherini became 
the rage; Venier and La Chevardiére, the 
publishers, contended for his first trios and 
quartets, the eminent Mme. Brillon de Jouy 
(to whom Boccherini dedicated 6 sonatas) 
attached herself to the two artists, and the 
Spanish ambassador, a keen amateur, pressed 
them to visit Madrid, promising them the 
warmest reception from the Prince of Asturias, 
afterwards Charles IV. Accordingly, in the 
end of 1768 or beginning of 1769 they started 
for Madrid, but their reception at first was 
disappointing. Neither King nor _ Prince 
offered the strangers any civility. They were, 
however, patronised by the Infante Don Luis, 
brother of the King, whom Boccherini has 
commemorated on the title-page of his 6 
quartets (op. 6), calling himself ‘ Compositore 
e virtuoso di camera di 8. A. R. Don Luigi 
infante d’ Ispagnia,’ a title which he retained 
until the death of the Infante in 1785. He 
seems to have travelled in Germany between 
1782 and 1787, and in the latter year he 
dedicated a composition to Friedrich Wilhelm 
If., King of Prussia, which procured him a 
valuable present and the post of chamber- 
composer to the King, with an annual salary, 
but burdened with the condition that he 
should compose for the King alone. With the 
death of Friedrich in 1797 the salary ceased, 
and Boccherini found himself unknown except 
to a small circle of friends. He returned to 
Spain and found a patron in the Marquis Bena- 
vente, in whose palace he was able to hear his 
music performed by his former comrades of the 
Villa Arenas—whither his old protector Don 
Luis had retired after his mésalliance—and 
to become once again known. Meantime ill- 
health obliged him to drop the violoncello ; he 
was often in want, and suffered severe domestic 
calamities. With the advent of Lucien Buona- 
parte, however, an ambassador of the French 
Republic at Madrid, better times arrived. 
Lucien appreciated Boccherini, and his pro- 
ductive talent revived. In 1799 he wrote 6 
pianoforte quintets, and dedicated them to the 
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French nation and Republic, but they were not 
published till after his death, and then appeared 
with the name of the Duchesse de Berri on the 
title-page. In 1801 and 1802 he dedicated 12 
string quintets (op. 60 and 62) ‘ per il Cittadino 
Luciano Bonaparte,’ and in 1801 a ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ for 3 voices, presented to the same, 
and published by Sieber of Paris. After this 
Boccherini’s star sank rapidly, and his poverty 
was so great that he was glad to make arrange- 
ments of his works for the guitar for the use of 
the Marquis Benavente and other wealthy 
amateurs, till at length death released him 
from his troubles. The last of his sons, Don 
José, died in Dec. 1847, as librarian to the 
Marquis Seralbo, leaving a son Fernando, 
professor at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Madrid (1851), the last representative of the 
name of Boccherini. 

CompositTions.—The ability in Boccherini’s 
chamber music, which is generally contempor- 
ary with Haydn’s, is obvious and unquestion- 
able. He is certainly wanting to some extent 
in force and contrast, but pleasant method, 
expressive melody, good treatment of ideas, 
and dignified style are never absent in his 
music. His originality was great, and had its 
influence on the progress of the art, though 
only a very small proportion of his work is 
ever heard in the modern concert room. Six 
sonatas for violoncello were edited by Griitz- 
macher and Piatti, one quintet for strings is in 
Payne’s miniature edition, and four violoncello 
concertos were published in Paris in 1898. 

Boccherini and Haydn are often named 
together in respect of chamber music. Puppo 
the violinist is credited with the oft quoted 
saying that ‘ Boccherini is the wife of Haydn.’ 
It is usually assumed that these two great 
composers knew and esteemed each other’s 
works, and that they even corresponded. No 
evidence of this is brought forward by Picquot, 
the earnest and accurate biographer of Boc- 
cherini, but it is nevertheless a fact. In a 
letter to Artaria (‘ Arenas, Feb. 1781’) Boc- 
cherini sends his respects to Haydn, and begs 
him to understand that he is an enthusiastic 
admirer of his genius. Haydn, on his side, 
in two letters to Artaria, mentions his intention 
of writing to Boccherini, and in the meantime 
returns a complimentary message. Artaria at 
that time had published several string trios 
and quartets of Boccherini’s, and had for long 
been in business relations with him. 

Boccherini’s facility was so great that he has 
been described as a fountain, of which it was 
only necessary to turn the cock to produce 
or suspend the stream of music. That he 
was remarkably industrious is evident from 
the detailed catalogue of his works made by 
Picquot. His first 6 trios date from 1760, and 
were followed in the next year by 6 quartets, 
published in Paris in 1768. The total number 
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of his instrumental works amounts to 467, of 
which 74 are unpublished. The printed ones 
are as follows: 


21 sonatas for PF. and vin. 

6 ditte for vin. and bass. 

6 sonatas for v’cl. and bass (assumed to be arrangements ‘rom 
violin sonatas, but probably original). 

6 duets for 2 vins. 

48 trios for 2 vlns. and v’cl. 

12 ditto for vin., vla., v’cl. 

102 string quartets. 

18 quintets for flute or oboe, 2 vins., vla., v’cl. 

12 ditto for PF., 2 vlns., vla., v’cl. 

113 ditto for 2 vins., vla. and 2 v’clli. 

12 ditto for 2 vlns., 2 vlas. and v’cl. 

16 sextets for various instruments. 

2 octets for ditto. 

1 suite for full orchestra. 

20 symphonies, including 8 concertante. 

4 v’cl. concertos. 


In addition to the above his vocal works are : 


Stabat Mater for 3 v., with quintet string accompaniment ; Mass 
for 4 v. and instruments. 

Christmas Cantata for 4 solo y., chorus and orch. 

Villancicos or Motets for Christmas-time for 4 v. and orch. 

An Opera or Melodrama, ‘ La Clementina.’ 

14 Concert Airs and Duets, with orchestra. 

Of the vocal works the Stabat Mater alone is published (Paris, 
Sieber, op. 61). | 
The system of numeration, by which a new 
series of opus-numbers begins with each branch 
of his compositions, is very confusing: even 
from EKitner’s catalogue, in Q-L., it is difficult 
to get an exact idea of the extent of Boccherini’s 
works. 

There are also many other pieces which are 
either spurious or mere arrangements by Boc- 
cherini of his own works. See Notice sur la 
vie et les ouvrages de Luigi Boccherini, suivie 
du catalogue raisonné de toutes ses cuvres, tant 
publiées qu inédites, par L. Picquot, Paris, 
Philipp, 1851, with two portraits; and the 
biography by D. A. Cert (1864). 

c. F. P., with addns, 

BOCHSA, Rosperr NicoLas CHARLES 
(6. Montmédy, Aug. 9,1789; d. Sydney, Jan. 6, 
1856), composer and eminent harpist, was the 
son of Karl Bochsa (d. 1821), a flute and 
clarinet player. 

Before he was 16 his opera ‘ Trajan’ was 
produced at Lyons in honour of the Emperor’s 
visit. His family having removed to Bor- 
deaux, he became a pupil of Franz Beck, under 
whom he wrote a ballet, and an oratorio, ‘ Le 
- Déluge universel.’ In 1806 he entered the 
Conservatoire at Paris as a pupil first of Catel 
and then of Méhul. He studied the harp under 
Nadermann and Marin, but soon formed a style 
of his own. He was continually discovering 
new effects, even to the close of his life, and may 
fairly be said to have revolutionised harp- 
playing. In 1813 he was appointed harpist to 
the Emperor Napoleon, and three. years later 
to Louis XVIII. and the Duc de Berri. Eight 
operas from his pen were performed at the 
Opéra-Comique between 1813 and 1816. He 
composed a Requiem to the memory of Louis 
XVI., which was performed with great solemnity 
in Jan. 1816; but a year later he was detected 
in extensive forgeries, and fled from France, 
never to return. He was tried in his absence, 
and condemned to 12 years’ imprisonment, with 
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a fine of 4000 francs. He took refuge in Lon- 
don, where his fine playing was universally 
admired, and so popular did the harp become 
that he was unable to satisfy all the applicants 
for lessons. Parish-Alvars and J. B. Chat- 
terton were both pupils of Bochsa. In 1822 
he undertook the joint management, with Sir 
George Smart, of the Lent oratorios, and in 
1823 the entire direction of them. On the 
institution of the R.A.M., Bochsa was ap- 
pointed professor of the harp and general 
secretary, but in 1827 was dismissed on account 
of public attacks upon his character which he 
was unable to deny. In 1826 he succeeded 
Coccia as conductor at the King’s Theatre, 
and six years later was himself succeeded by 
Costa. Rossini’s ‘Comte Ory’ was produced 
under his management. Bochsa gave annual 
concerts, the programme of which always con- 
tained some striking novelty, though not 
always in the best taste. For instance, at one 
of them, Jan. 22, 1829, Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony ’ was accompanied by acted illustra- 
tions. In 1839 he ran away with the wife of 
Sir Henry Bishop (see BisHop, Ann), and 
undertook a concert tour, visiting every 
country of Europe (except France), America 
and Australia, where he died. Immediately 
before his death he composed a Requiem, which 
was performed at his funeral. 

As a composer Bochsa was too prolific for his 
own fame. His many compositions for the 
harp include a ‘ Method’ for that instrument, 

M. 0. ©. 

BOCKLET, Cart Maria von (b. Prague, 
1801; d. July 15, 1881), a pianist who learned 
the pianoforte from Zawora, the violin from 
Pixis, and composition from D. Weber. 

In 1820 he settled in Vienna as first violin in 
the Theatre ‘an der Wien,’ but shortly after 
resigned the violin and gave his whole attention 
to the piano. Beethoven took much interest 
in him, and at different times wrote him three 
letters of recommendation (Nohl, Beethovens 
Briefe, Nos. 175, 176, 324). He was very 
intimate with Franz Schubert, whose piano 
compositions he was the first to bring into 
public notice, and for whom he had a romantic 
attachment. His great object in performance 
was to catch the spirit of the composition. 
Meeting with great success as a teacher, he 
gradually withdrew himself from all public 
appearance ; but in 1866, after a long interval, 
appeared once more to introduce his son Hein- 
rich to notice. F. G. 

BOCKSHORN, Samuet (b. 1629; d. Stutt- 
gart, Nov. 12, 1665), was originally pupil and 
afterwards director of the music at the Gym- 
nasium in Pressburg, about 1655 was director 
of the music at the church of the Trinity, 
Nuremberg, and in 1657 Kapellmeister to the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg. 

Amongst his compositions, many of which 
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were published under his Latinised name, 
Capricornus, may be named : 

‘Opus Musicum,’ for 1-8 voices, with instrument (1655); ‘Geist- 
liche Concerten’ (1658); ‘Geistliche Harmonien’ (1659, 1660 and 
1664); ‘ Theatrum musicum’ (1659, 1669); the latter contains the 
* Judicium Salomonis’ (see Carisstm1); ‘Jubilus Bernhardi’ (1660): 
3 pt. sonatas (1660); a dramatic cantata, ‘Raptus Proserpine’ (1662). 


Two ‘Lieder von dem Leyden und Tode Jesu’ were published in 


1660, and a volume of Neweangestimmte . . . Tafel-Music in 1670-71. 


A number of motets and other sacred composi- 
tions are in the State Library at Berlin and 
elsewhere. (Q.-L.) His works were largely 
published, and even as late as 1708 a new 
edition of his sonatas, cappricci, allemandes, 
etc., was published in Vienna. F. G. 

Brspit.—Hans Bucuner, 8. Fr. Capricornus (Bockshorn), Afunich 
Dissertation, 1921-22. 

BODANZKY, Artur (b. Vienna, Dec. 16, 
1877), an Austrian conductor. He was a pupil 
of Griin, Graidener, and J. N. Fuchs at the 
Vienna Conservatory, and later of Zemlinsky, 
becoming a violinist in the orchestra of the 
Imperial Opera in 1896. In 1900 he was 
conductor of operetta at Budweis, in Bohemia, 
and then at the Karltheater, in Vienna. In 
1902 Bodanzky became assistant to Mahler, 
then chief conductor of the Imperial Opera. 
He was thereafter conductor in various opera 
houses in Central Europe. He conducted the 
first ‘ Parsifal’ performances at Covent 
Garden in 1914. In 1915 he was made chief 
German conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, succeeding Alfred Hertz. 
In 1918 he became also conductor of the 
Society of the Friends of Music, and in 1919 
of the short-lived New Symphony Orchestra 
of New York. R. A. 

BODE, Jowann’ JOACHIM CHRISTOPH 
(6. Barum, Brunswick, Jan. 16, 1730; d. Wei- 
mar, Dec. 13, 1793). He had a strange and 
varied life as bassoon- and oboe-player, com- 
poser, newspaper editor (Hamburger Corre- 
spondent), printer (Lessing’s Hamburaische 
Dramaturgie), and translator (Burney’s Present 
State of Music in Germany, 1773). | M. ©. ©. 

BODENSCHATZ, Ernarp (b. Lichtenberg 
c. 1570; d. Gross-Osterhausen, 1638), studied 
theology and music at Leipzig, in 1600 became 
cantor at Schulpforta, in 1603 pastor at Re- 
hausen, and in 1608 pastor at Gross-Oster- 
hausen, near Querfurt. Bodenschatz’s Magni- 
ficat (1599) and his ‘ General-bass’’ show him 
to have been an able contrapunist; but his 
real value arises from the collections of music 
which he brought out—‘ Psalterium Davidis,’ 
4 v. (Leipzig, 1605) ; ‘ Florilegium hymnorum,’ 
4 v. (Leipzig, 1606); a Psalter without title 
(1607) ; ‘ Harmonia angelica,’ a collection of 
Luther’s hymns (1608) ; ‘ Bicinia XC’ (1615) ; 
and especially ‘ Florilegium Portense,’ in 2 
parts. Of Part 1 the first edition was printed 
by Lamberg of Leipzig in 1603, and contains 89 
motets—increased in the second edition (1618) 
to120. Part 2 appeared in 1621, and contained 
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150 motets. There is no score of the work. It 
was published, like our own ‘ Barnard,’ in 
separate parts, small 4to—8 of the first Part, 
and 9 of the second, including in the latter 
case a basso continuo part. A copy of the 
work is in the British Museum. It has been 
frequently reprinted. A full list of the con- 
tents was given in earlier editions of this 
Dictionary. Other works include ‘ Manuale 
sacrum’ (1627) and another edition (Leipzig, 
1633), the second part entitled ‘ Geistliche 
Lieder und Psalmen’ (Leipzig, 1627), both parts 
without the melodies. G. rev. 
BODINUS, SEpastiIan, an early 18th-cen- 
tury composer, born in the duchy of Altenburg. 
On his trios he calls himself chamber musician 
of the Prince of Wiirtemberg ; later on he was 
Konzertmeister to the Margrave of Baden- 
Durlach. The publication of his numerous 
works falls probably between the first and fifth 
decades of the 18th century. They consist of 
concerti grossi, quartets and trios in various 
combinations, sonatas for violin and_ bass, 
sonatas for violin or oboe and bass, etc. (For 
list see Q.-L.) E. Vv. d. 8. 
BODDECKER, Puitiep JaKxos, 17th-cen- 
tury organist and theorician who followed his 
father, PHILIpp FRIEDRICH, a composer of 
motets and sonatas, as organist of the Abbey 
Church (Stiftskirche) at Stuttgart, Apr. 23, 
1686. He wrote an important work in 3 parts 
on thorough bass, Maruductio nova methodico- 
practica bassum generalem (Stuttgart, 1701). 
E. V. d. 8. 
BOEHM, Etizapeta (b. Riga, 1756; 
d. 1797), a singer who made her first appear- 
ance in 1783. She afterwards married the tenor 
Cartellieri at Strelitz, from whom she separated, 
and married then Boehm the actor, under 
whose name she became one of the favourite 
actresses of the Berlin national theatre. She 
was the first to play Donna Elvira in Berlin 
(1790). F. G. 
BOHM, Gerore (b. Goldbach near Gotha, 
Sept. 1661; d. Liineburg, May 18, 17331), was 
organist in Hamburg before 1698, when he 
became organist at the Johanniskirche ° of 
Lineburg at the time when Bach was a member 
of the choir of the Michaeliskirche. It seems 
likely that it was his account of the music at 
Hamburg that suggested to Bach his famous 
journey to that city to hear Buxtehude. (See 
Spitta, J. S. Bach, Eng. trans. 1. 194-6.) His 
compositions are numerous. He wrote music 
for Elmenhorst’s hymns, asetting of the Passion, 
and many Choral-preludes and arrangements 
in the State and Hochschule libraries, Berlin, 
at Kdonigsberg, Leipzig, etc. Some of his 
Chorals, his suites, and a prelude and fugue 
for clavier, are minutely analysed by Spitta, 
J. S. Bach (Eng. trans.), i. 203-10. Some of 
his Choral-preludes are published by Schuberth 


1 Date given by Riemann. 
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& Peter (Alte Meister des Orgelspiels, 1904). , 


(See B. J.-B., 1908, pp. 107-22; abed. 1912, 
pp. 142-60.) M. ; addns. ©. 8... 

BOEHM, Josern (b. Pest, Mar. 4, 1795; 
d. Vienna, Mar. 28, 1876), a violinist of repute 
and a great teacher. 

He was a pupil first of his father, and then 
of Rode, who took a lively interest in his talent. 
After having played with much success at 
Vienna, he travelled (1815) for several years in 
Italy, giving concerts in most of the principal 
towns. On his return to Vienna in 1819 he was 
appointed professor of the violin at the Con- 
servatorium, which post he occupied till 1848. 
In 1821 he became a member of the imperial 
band, and retired in 1868. But itisasateacher 
that Boehm’s name has won a permanent place 
in the history of modern violin-playing. For 
fifty years he resided at Vienna, devoting his 
powers to the instruction of his numerous 
pupils, among whom it will suffice to name 
Ernst, Joachim, L. Straus, Hellmesberger and 
Singer. In fact, all the excellent violinists of 
that period who came from Vienna were pupils 
either of Boehm or MAyYSEDER (q.v.), or both. 
These two masters appear to have supple- 
mented each other by the different bent of 
their talents: Mayseder excelling chiefly by 
brilliant technique, while breadth of tone and 
thorough musical style were the prominent 
features of Boehm’s playing. 

He published a number of compositions for 
the violin, polonaises, variations, a concertino, 
also a string-quartet, which, however, are of no 
importance. BaD. 

BOEHM, Txuerosatp (6. Munich, Apr. 9, 
1793 or 1794; d. Nov. 25, 1881), a flute-player 
of distinction and Hof-Musicus at Munich. 

Besides composing many brilliant works for 
his instrument, he introduced several notable 
improvements in its mechanism ; especially a 
new fingering which bears his name, and was 
introduced in London about the year 1834. It 
has been found applicable also to the oboe and 
bassoon, and has been adapted by Klosé to the 
clarinet, though with less success than in the 
other cases, owing to the foundation of the latter 
scale on the interval of a twelfth. 

Its principal peculiarity is the avoidance of 
what are termed ‘ cross-fingered’ notes, viz. 
those which are produced by closing a hole 
below that through which the instrument is 
speaking. For this purpose the semitone is 
obtained by pressing down the middle finger of 
either hand, and the corresponding whole tone, 
by doing the same with the forefinger. A large 
number of duplicate fingerings is also intro- 
duced, which facilitate passages previously 
impracticable. On the flute the system has the 
advantage of keeping different keys more on 
a level as regards difficulty: E major, for 
instance, which on the old eight-keyed instru- 
ment was false, uneven in tone, and mechanic- 
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ally difficult, is materially simplified. On the 
other hand, it alters to a certain extent the 
quality of the tone, making it coarser and less 
characteristic. It also complicates the mechan- 
ism, rendering the instrument heavier, and more 
liable to leakage. eed 

Boehm’s method has been generally adopted 
by flute-players both in England and abroad. 
The history of a famous controversy as to the 
priority of its invention may be read in Christo- 
pher Welch’s History of the Boehm Flute (1896). — 
Klosé’s modification applied to the clarinet is 
used in France for military bands; many of 
Boehm’s contrivances are incorporated in the 
oboes of M. Barret as made by Triebert of Paris. 
Bassoons on this system are rarely to be met 
with. (See Frncertne (3) and FLUTE; also 
GORDON.) W. H. S. 

BOHNER, Jonann Lupwic (6. Téttelstedt, 
Gotha, Jan. 8, 1787; d. Mar. 28, 1860), de- 
serves mention as the original of Hoffmann’s 
‘Capellmeister Kreisler,’ and thus of Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Kreisleriana.’ 

He had an immense talent for music, which 
was developed by his father and by Kittl, 
J. S. Bach’s pupil; but his habits were so 
irregular that he could never retain any regular 
employment. 

He wandered about through Germany, and 
in 1808 lived at Jena, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Goethe and Hoffmann, and was 
about 1810 theatre conductor at Nuremberg, 
but returned in the end to his native village. 
At length, drink and privation carried him off. 
He gave a concert at Leipzig in Sept. 1834, in 
speaking of which Schumann ! mentions that he 
‘looked so poverty-stricken as quite to depress 
me. He was like an old lion with a thorn in his 
foot.’ He had at one time been celebrated for 
his improvisation, but at this date Schumann 
was disappointed by it—“‘ it was so gloomy and 
dull.’ This was in the early days of the Neue 
Zeitschrift fir Musik, and Schumann utters a 
half intention to write Bohneriana for the paper, 
founded on the old man’s own confessions, 
‘both humorous and pathetic.’ These were 
afterwards to be the basis of the PF. pieces, op. 
16, called the ‘ Kreisleriana ’ (1838). Béhner’s 
absurdities almost pass belief. He announced 
an organ concert at Oldenburg, the church was 
filled and every one full of expectation, when 
Bohner appeared in the organ-loft and said, ‘ It 
is impossible for Ludwig Boéhner to play to such 
an idiotic audience.’? Fétis gives a long list 
of his works, containing an opera, orchestral 
pieces, quartets, sonatas, motets, etc., ending 
with op. 120. Some piano pieces were repub- 
lished by the ‘ B6hner-Verein,’ a small society 
in Gotha. G. 

BOELLMANN, Lfon (bd. Ensisheim, Alsace, 
Sept. 25, 1862; d. Paris, Oct. 11, 1897), com- 
poser and organist, entered the Ecole de Musique 


Jugend-Briefe. Letter to von Fricken. 2 Ibid. 
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Religieuse, founded in Paris by Niedermeyer, at 
an early age, as a pupil of Eugéne Gigout. 
After obtaining various honours at this 
school, he was appointed in 1881 sub-organist, 
and soon afterwards chief organist at the church 
of St. Vincent de Paul, Paris. Boéllmann tried, 
in his numerous compositions, every form ex- 
cepting only dramatic music. A symphony in 
F was played at the Conservatoire of Nancy, 
and afterwards under Lamoureux in Paris ; the 
‘Variations symphoniques’ for violoncello and 


- orchestra have made his name famous abroad, 


and have been often played in London. He 
also wrote a sonata for piano and violoncello ; 
a quartet, op. 10, for piano and strings, a work 
which gained the prize of the Société des Com- 
positeurs in 1877; a trio, and much church 
music. His output for the organ was not large, 
but its quality is so good that it seems to have 
secured a permanent place in the repertory. It 
consists of 2 suites—the Gothic, and No. 2 in C 
—a set of 12 pieces, an Offertoire on 2 Noels, a 
Fantasia in A, and the well-known ‘ Fantaisie 
dialoguée’ for organ and orchestra. The last- 
named work has been arranged for organ solo 
by Eugéne Gigout. He was a fine organ player, 
and had a very remarkable gift of improvisa- 
tion. Hugues Imbert, in a sketch of Boéllmann, 
has said : 

‘His music is naturally fresh, graceful, poetic, and 
built on solid scientific foundation. It is genuinely 
French, in that his harmonic treatment, though often 
bold, is never otherwise than clear. His symphonic 
compositions are written in a pure style, derived from 
his intimacy with the classics of music, and are 
admirably scored.’ G. F.; addns, H. a. 


BOELY, ALEXANDRE PIERRE FRANCOIS 
(b. Versailles, Apr. 19, 1785; d. Paris, Dec. 27, 
1858), composer, was the son of Jean 
Francois Boély (1739-1814), ‘ ordinaire de la 
musique du roi,’ and harp-master to the 
Countess of Artois. It is impossible to verify 
Fétis’s assertion regarding his studies in violin 
and piano at the Conservatoire, as the laureates 
only are mentioned in the official annals. 
His piano teachers, however, are known—Mme. 
de Montgeroult, and the composer Ignaz 
Ladurner. His first post as organist was a 
temporary one at St. Gervais, Paris, between 
the death of the organist Marrignes (1834) and 
the appointment of Mlle. Bigot (1838). On 
Aug. 1, 1840, he was appointed at St. Germain 
) Auxerrois, and remained there until Oct. 1, 
1851. The marked characteristics of his con- 
siderable production for the pianoforte and the 
organ combine the French traditions of the 
18th century with the influence of the German 
classics and romantics, Boély’s contemporaries. 
Beethoven’s first sonatas were known in 
France when he composed his op. 1 (c. 1810), 
‘Deux sonates’; his ‘ Trente caprices’ op. 
2 (c. 1812) are dedicated to Mme. Bigot, the 
well-known pianist. He composed for the 
piano a great number of études, some dedi- 
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cated to Fred. Kalkbrenner and J. B. Cramer ; 
preludes, fugues, canons, sonatas for piano- 
forte and violin, collections of ‘ Piéces,’ ete. 
His trios and quartets are in the style of 
Haydn, and when only twenty he was im- 
bued with J. S. Bach’s style, whose preludes 
and fugues had been published by Choron 
in 1809. His organ compositions, opp. 9, 10, 
11, 12 (1842), consisting of offertories, masses, 
etc., ‘14 préludes ou piéces d’orgue sur les 
cantiques de Denizot,’ are conceived in the 
same spirit. 

Amongst musicians of his epoch his position 
was isolated, unofficial, and his music almost 
ignored. Admired by younger artists who 
never sought his help in vain, he acquainted 
them at St. Germain | Auxerrois, with the 
works of J. 8. Bach, an innovation at that time. 
C. Saint-Saéns never concealed how much he 
owed to the old organist, who dedicated to 
him a ‘ Fantaisie ’ (1858). C. Franck’s organ 
music is directly influenced by Boély. He was 
buried on the 29th of Dec. 1858, leaving more 
than 300 unpublished compositions issued by 
Richault as ‘ Collection des ceuvres posthumes 
de A. P. F. Boély ’ (1859-60). A collection of 
41 pieces has been reprinted, edited by Michel 
Brenet (Sénart, Paris). 
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Brsu.—PavuLt FromMAGEoOT, Un Disciple de Bach, Pierre Francois 
Boély (Revue de histoire de Versailles, 1909); MicHEL BRENET, 
Boély et ses cuvres de piano (S.J.M. 1914); F. Raves, Les 
Organistes (1924). Meee 


BOEMO, Iz see MYSLIVECEK, 
Josef. 

BOEMO, Papre, see CERNOHORSKY. 

BOER, JosEpu, see BEER. 

BOESENDORFER, Lupwia, the most 
famous piano-maker in Vienna. The firm was 
founded in 1828 by Ienaz (6. July 28, 1796 ; 
d. Apr. 14, 1859), the father of Ludwig (b. Apr. 
1835), who succeeded to the business in 1859, 

While adopting overstringing and high tension 
with nearly all other leading piano-makers, he 
adhered to the light Viennese action for his 
ordinary grand pianos, adopting, however, the 
English action with a simple repetition contriv- 
ance for his concert grand instruments. He 
went beyond all others in compass, his * Im- 
perial ’ grand pianos having the extraordinary 
range of 8 octaves (from F below the usual A). 
These were given up after a time, and the 
extreme compass reduced to 74 octaves. He 
opened a concert room in 1872, which became 
the home of the chief chamber music concerts 
and piano recitals given in Vienna. A. J. H. 

BOESSET (Boksset, Borsset), (1) ANTIONE 
(ANTHOINE), Sieur de Villedieu (6. circa 1585 ; 
d. Paris, Dec. 8 or 9, 1643). Recent investiga- 
tion on the subject determines certain points of 
his musical career, which was, principally, that 
of a court musician. Through his marriage 
with Jeanne,” daughter of the composer Pierre 


DIvIno, 


1 Burial Certificate, Dec. 10. Fétis. 
2 Marriage Contract, Feb. 16, 1613. 
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Guédron, he bought from his father-in-law his 
post of ‘ maitre des enfants de la musique de la 
chambre, du roi’ (Louis XIII.), that is to 
say ‘maitre de la musique du roi.’ According 
to Fétis, he became ‘ intendant’ of the Queen’s 
music in 1615. He is known to have been 
secretary-in-ordinary of the King’s ‘ chambre’ 
(1620), and his title of ‘surintendant de la 
musique du roi et maitre de la musique de 
la reine’ appears on a document of Nev. 29, 
1623.1 He held that post until his death. He 
also bore the title of ‘ conseiller et maitre 
d’hétel ordinaire du roi.’ He published from 
1617-42, 9 books of ‘ Airs de cour’ in 4 and 5 
parts (Ballard). An English translation of the 


first book appeared with the title: ‘ French 


Court Ayres with their Ditties Englished ’ 
(London, 1629). He is mentioned in the title 
with the name of his father-in-law following his. 
These books consist chiefly of pieces composed 
for the ballets represented at court since 1613 
(24in number; see list in F'ét7s). Numerous airs 
of his are contained in the 8 books of ‘ Airs de 
cour de différents auteurs’ (Ballard, 1621—28) ; 
in the ‘ Airs de cour mis en tablature de luth,’ 
1621-32, of which the 10th book is of his com- 
position (Ballard). Some masses and motets are 
kept in the National Library. Reprints ‘of 
35 of his airs are extant in the collection: 
‘Chants de France et d’Italie,’ 2nd series, by 
H. Expert (Sénart, Paris). 

Of his three sons, the eldest, (2) JEAN 
Baptiste, SEIGNEUR DE DEHAULT (b. circa 
1613 ; d. Paris, Dec. 27, 1685), succeeded his 
father in his post of ‘ maitre de la musique du roi’ 
and that of ‘ surintendant’ (Jan. 12, 1644). He 
was ennobled in 1648. He composed 2 books 
of ‘ Airs’ in 3 or 4 parts (Ballard, 1669, 1671). 
The Philidor Collection (vol. 6), contains some 
of his ‘airs’ for the ‘ Ballet du temps’ (1654), 
and ‘'Triomphe de Bacchus’ (1666). He wrote 
the music for another ballet, ‘ Alcidiane,’ 
performed Feb. 14, 1658, that of ‘ La Mort 
d’ Adonis,’ words by Perrin, of which some 
airs were sung at court in 1659. He is the 
composer of ‘ Paroles de musique pour le 
concert de chambre de la musique de la reine’ 
(1667), and the choruses for Corneille’s 
‘ Androméde’ (1650) are attributed to him. 
His son, (3) CLAUDE JEAN Baptiste, ‘Seigneur 
de Launay’ (bapt. Aug. 3, 1664), was his father’s 
successor in posts and titles for ten years only. 
In 1696 he was replaced in both charges by 
Lully’s second son Jean Baptiste, and by 
Colasse (not Lalande, as has been said). He 
published ‘ Fruits d’automne’ (Ballard, 1684). 


Brsu,—H. Pruntieres, Le Ballet de cour en France avant Benserade 
et Lully, 1914; Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Musicologie, 1920, 
No. 6; M. Caucnin, La Dynastie des Boesset; Grande Encyclopédie, 
article by MICHEL BRENET. Mobeer: 


BOETHIUS, Anictus Mantrus Torquatus 
SEVERINUS (b. Rome, c. 475; d. Pavia, 524 or 
525). He came of a noble family, studied in 

1 National Library. 
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Rome and Athens and became one of the most 
brilliant scholars of his time. He was confi- 
dential advisor to Theodoric, king of the 
Eastern Goths, who raised him to the rank of 
sole consul (before there were always two) ; 
but falling, through court intrigues, under 
suspicion of treacherous dealings with the 
Byzantine emperor, he was imprisoned, and 
finally executed. Boethius wrote 5 books on 
music which, with the work of Cassiodorus, 
transmitted the knowledge of the musical art 
of the Greeks to the Middle Ages, and even to 
modern times. His works are preserved in 
many MSS. and printed copies of all ages. 
E. Vv. d. 8. 

BOHEME, LA, (1) opera in 4 acts ; libretto 
founded on Mirger’s Vie de Bohéme by Giuseppe 
Giacosa and Luigi Illica; music by Puccini ; 
produced, Teatro Regio, Turin, Feb. 1, 1896; 
Covent Garden, July 1, 1899; in English (Carl 
Rosa Co.), Manchester, Apr. 22, 1897; San 
Francisco, Mar. 1898 ; Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, May 16, 1898. (2) Opera on the same 
subject by Leoncavallo ; produced Teatro della 
Fenice, Venice, May 6, 1897. 

BOHEMIAN GIRL, THE, opera in 3 acts ; 
libretto adapted by Bunn from Fanny Elssler’s 
ballet of ‘The Gipsy’ (not the ‘ Gitana’) ; 
music by Balfe; produced Drury Lane, Nov. 
27, 1843; Her Majesty’s, Feb. 6, 1858, as ‘ La 
Zingara’; and in Dec. 1869, Thédtre Lyrique, 
Paris, as ‘ La Bohémienne,’ with additions by 
the composer. 

BOHEMIAN (CZECH) STRING QUAR- 
TET. This organisation was founded in 1892, 
by four young musicians, all being pupils of 
Professor Hanus Wihan (Vihan) at the Prague 
Conservatoire in 1891: Karel Hoffmann (first 
violin), Josef Suk (second violin), Oskar Nedbal 
(viola), and Otto Berger (violoncellist). In the 
autumn of 1892, Wihan recommended the 
Chamber Music Union of Prague to engage his 
four pupils for one of their concerts. This 
was done, not without protest from some of 
the committee, who feared the engagement of 
mere students might lower the prestige of the 
Union. Results, however, proved Wihan to 
have been justified in his advice. 

The name Bohemian (Czech) String Quartet 
was only assumed after the young players 
had given their first independently organised 
concert in Prague, on Oct. 22, 1892. One of 
the first works they took into practice as a 
corporate body was Smetana’s quartet in E 
minor, op. 116, ‘From my Life,’ of which 
they have become the most intimate inter- 
preters. Their deliberate choice of material 
for study, and of a name to work under, shows 
that they were resolved from the outset to 
dedicate themselves to the national service. 
In 1893 the Quartet gave four consecutive 
concerts with brilliant success in Vienna, 
Shortly afterwards Berlin endorsed the favour. 
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able verdict of Prague and Vienna, and the 
gates of the musical world were thrown open 
to them. 

The personnel of the Quartet has undergone 
several changes. The chronic illness of Berger, 
which declared itself during the winter of 
1893, threatened to put a premature end to 
its activities. Fortunately a permanent sub- 
stitute was found in Professor Wihan himself, 
who then joined his pupils as violoncellist. 
In 1906 Nedbal left the Quartet and followed 
henceforth a conductor’s career. His place 
was filled by the present viola player, Jiri 
Herold. In 1918 Wihan, then in his fifty- 
third year, resigned his place to Ladislav 
Zelenka. 

From 1895 the Quartet, well established in 
Bohemia, steadily extended their reputation 
throughout Europe. Tours in Russia in 
1895-96 and 1899-1900, included Finland, the 
Baltic provinces, and the Caucasus. The 
Societa del Quartetto of Milan, and Liceo 
Societa Benedetto Marcello of Venice invited 
them to Italy as early as 1895. They first 
played in France in 1896, and in Belgium in 
1897. The foundation of their lasting popu- 
larity in Holland was laid in 1898, and in that 
year they came to England for the first time, 
playing in many centres, from’ Bournemouth 
to Edinburgh. In 1901 and 1902 they toured 
the Balkans and penetrated to Constantinople. 
The tenth anniversary of their organisation 
and their 1000th concert coincided in 1902. 
The history of the second decade of their 
activity is practically a repetition of similar 
tours and triumphs, only interrupted by the 
Great War of 1914-18. 

The Quartet with its changes of personnel 
has undergone also some modifications of style. 
They modestly waited until 1911 before offer- 
ing to the public for the first time their own 
interpretation of the entire cycle of Beethoven’s 
quartets. They have rendered the same 
service to all Dvofrak’s chamber music, and 
have also given a series of concerts illustrating 
the historical development of the quartet. 
But although the didactic purpose has not 
been specially prominent in its concerts, the 
organisation has undoubtedly educated the 
Czechs in a pure taste, and a permanent wish 
to hear the best chamber music. 

The programmes of fifteen concerts given 
between Oct. 1922 and Mar. 1923 in celebra- 
tion of the thirtieth year of their activity bear 
witness to the great range of their musical 
sympathies 

Opening their jubilee with the chamber 
works of Smetana, two concerts were next 
devoted to Dvorak. Other representative 
Czech composers included: Fibich, Chvala, 
Bendl, J. B. Foerster, Suk, Novak, and— 
among the younger school—Vycpalek, Jirak, 
Karel, and Stepan. The miscellaneous concerts 
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were ordered as follows: I. Haydn, Cherubini, 
Mozart. II. Beethoven. III. Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms. Then, after a series of Czech 
concerts, came XII. (Russian) Borodin, Tchai 
kovsky, Taneiev. XIII. (Modern German) Pfitz 
ner, Reger, Schonberg. XIV. (Jnternational) 
Sgambati, Elgar, Grieg. XV. (French) Franck, 
d’Indy, Ravel. 

In the autumn of 1922 all the members of 
the Quartet were appointed by the Ministry 
of Education professors at the Prague Con- 
servatoire. R. N. 

BOHN, Emit (b. Bielau, near Neisse, Jan. 
14, 1839; d. Breslau, July 5, 1909), organist at 
the Kreuzkirche, Breslau, in 1868, founded the 
Bohn Choral Society in 1882, which became 
widely known by its historical concerts. In 
1884 the University bestowed upon him the 
honorary degree of Ph.D. and appointed him 
lecturer on church music in 1887. He was 
elected honorary member by the academies of 
several countries ; in 1895 he received the title 
of Professor, and in 1908 became a salaried 
Professor of the University. He composed 
songs for chorus and single voices. The im- 
portance of his work lies in his treatises and 
books on musical bibliography and history, and 
his collection of 16th and 17th century scores, 
which contain most valuable material with 
regard to the German polyphonic Lied (about 
10,000 numbers), and are preserved in the 
Breslau town library (Riemann ; Mendel). 

BOHRER, the name of a family of musicians. 
(1) Caspar (b. Mannheim, 1744; d. Munich, 
Nov. 14, 1809), trumpeter in the court band, 
and remarkable performer on the double-bass ; 
called to Munich in 1778. 

(2) His son and pupil Anton (b. Munich, 1783; 
d. 1852), learned the violin from Kreutzer, and 
composition from Winter and Danzi, and be- 
came violin-player in the court orchestra at 
Munich. With his brother, (3) Max (6. 1785; 
d. Feb. 28, 1867), a clever violoncellist, he under- 
took in 1810 an extensive tour, ending in 
Russia, where they narrowly escaped trans- 
portation to Siberia as employés of the King of 
Bavaria, Napoleon’s ally. In 1823 the brothers 
were appointed to the royal orchestra in Berlin, 
but, quarrelling with Spontini, lost their posts. 
Anton then resided in Paris till 1834, when he 
was made Konzertmeister at Hanover. Max 
was first violoncellist and Konzertmeister at 
Stuttgart, from 1832 until his death. The 
brothers married two sisters of Ferdinand 


David and of Madame Dulcken. Anton’s 
daughter, Sopure (b. 1828; d. Petersburgh, 
1849), was a promising pianist. F. G. 


BOIELDIEU, Francois ADRIEN (6. Rouen, 
Dec. 16, 1775; d. Jarcy, Oct. 8, 1834), com- 
poser. His father held the position of secretary 
to Archbishop Larochefoucauld at Rouen. 
His mother kept a milliner’s shop in the same 
city. 
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He studied music with Broche, the organist 
of Rouen cathedral, who, although an excellent 
musician and pupil of the celebrated Padre 
Martini, was known as a drunkard, and occa- 
sionally treated Boieldieu with brutality. We 
are not informed of any other master to whom 
the composer owed the rudimentary knowledge 
of his art. This knowledge, however acquired, 
was put to the test for the first time in 1793, 
when an opera by Boieldieu, called ‘ La Fille 
coupable ’ (words by his father), was performed 
at Rouen with considerable success. On Oct. 
28, 1795, another opera written by him in co- 
operation with his father, ‘ Rosalie et Myrza,’ 
was performed at the theatre of that city. The 
success of this second venture does not seem 
to have been brilliant, to judge at least by the 
Journal de Rouen, which, after briefly noticing 
the book, observes silence with regard to the 
music. Many of Boieldieu’s ‘ romances’ owe 
their origin to this period, and added consider- 
ably to the local reputation of the young com- 
poser. Much pecuniary advantage he does not 
seem to have derived from them, for Cochet, 
the Paris publisher of these minor composi- 
tions, told Fétis that Boieldieu was glad to 
part with the copyright for the moderate 
remuneration of 12 francs apiece. Soon after 
the appearance of his second opera Boieldieu 
left Rouen for good. Ambition and the con- 
sciousness of power caused him to be dis- 
satisfied with the narrow sphere of his native 
city, particularly after the failure of a plan 
(advocated by him in an article in the Journal 
de Rouen, entitled Réflexions patriotiques sur 
Putilité de Vétude de la musique) of starting 
a music school on the model of the newly- 
founded Conservatoire. 

To Paris therefore Boieldieu went for a 
second time, with an introduction from Garat 
the singer to Jadin (a descendant of the well- 
known Belgian family of musicians), at whose 
house, as well as at that of the Erards, he found 
a hospitable reception, and became acquainted 
with the leading composers of the day, Cheru- 
bini amongst the number. Boieldieu made his 
début as an operatic composer in the capital 
with ‘Les Deux Lettres’ (1796),1 and the 
‘Famille suisse,’ which was performed at the 
Théatre Feydeau in 1797, and had a run of 
thirty nights. Other operas followed in rapid 
succession. ‘ Le Calife de Bagdad’ was per- 
formed in Sept. 1800 with enormous success. 
To these operatic works ought to be added 
some pieces of chamber music, which we men- 
tion less for their intrinsic value than for the 
sake of completeness. They are, according to 
Fétis, a concerto and 6 sonatas for pianoforte, 
duets for piano and violin, duets for harp and 
pianoforte, and 3 trios for pianoforte, harp and 
violoncello. To the success of these minor 

1 According to L. Angé de Lassus, Boieldieu’s début in Paris took 


place with ‘La Dot de Suzette’ (Théatre Feydeau, Sept. 5, 1795). 
He considers ‘ Les Deux Lettres’ to have been the work of Jadin. 
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compositions Boieldieu owed his appointment 
as professor of the pianoforte at the Conserva- 
toire, 1798-1809. With the year 1800 we may 
close the first period of Boieldieu’s artistic 
career. Boieldieu’s first manner is chiefly char- 
acterised by an absence of style—of individual 
style at least. He began by unconsciously 
adopting, and reproducing with great vigour, 
the peculiarities of other composers, and during 
this earlier period matter and manner too were 
as yet equally far from maturity. 

After one of the successful performances: of 
the ‘Calife’ Cherubini accosted the elated com- 
poser in the lobby of the theatre with the words 
‘Malheureux ! are you not ashamed of such 
undeserved success?’ Boieldieu’s answer to 
this brusque admonition was a request for 
further musical instruction, a request immedi- 
ately granted by Cherubini, and leading to a 
severe course of contrapuntal training under 
the great Italian master. The anecdote rests 
on good evidence, and is in perfect keeping with 
the characters of the two men, though Fétis 
strongly denies the fact of Boieldieu having 
received any kind of instruction or even advice 
from Cherubini—on what grounds it is not easy 
to perceive. Three years later ‘Ma tante 
Aurore’ was first performed at the Théatre 
Feydeau, Jan. 13, 1803, and met with great 
success. Meanwhile Boieldieu had, in 1802, 
married Clotilde Mafleuroy, a dancer, a union 
however which did not prove to be happy, and 
in 1803 he left Paris for St. Petersburg, where 
he was appointed conductor of the Imperial 
Opera. Artistically speaking, the eight years 
spent by Boieldieu in Russia must be called all 
but total eclipse. By his agreement he was 
bound to compose three operas a year, besides 
marches for military bands, the libretti for the 
former to be found by the Emperor. But these 
were not forthcoming, and Boieldieu was 
obliged to have recourse to books already set to 
music by other composers. Numerous vaude- 
villes and operas belong to the Russian period 
(see list). Only three of these were reproduced 
by Boieldieu in Paris ; the others he consigned 
to oblivion. ‘ Télémaque’ ought to be men- 
tioned as containing the charming air to the 
words ‘ Quel plaisir d’étre en voyage,’ after- 
wards transferred to ‘ Jean de Paris.’ 

In 1811 Boieldieu returned to Paris, where 
great changes had taken place in the meantime. 
Dalayrac was dead ; Méhul and Cherubini, dis- 
gusted with the fickleness of public taste, kept 
silence ; Nicolo Isouard was the only rival to be 
feared. But Boieldieu had not been forgotten 
by his old admirers. The revival of * Ma tante 
Aurore’ and the first performance in Paris of 
an improved version of ‘ Rien de trop’ were 
received with applause, which increased to a 
storm of enthusiasm when, in 1812, the first of 
the composer’s two most charming operas, 
‘Jean de Paris,’ saw the light. The second, 
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‘La Dame blanche,’ came out in 1825 follow- 
ing a succession of lesser works (see list), many 
of which were composed in collaboration with 
Cherubini, Catel, Isouard and others; ‘ Le 
Nouveau Seigneur de village’ (1813) and ‘ Le 
Petit Chaperon rouge’ (1818), both by Boieldieu 
alone, may be mentioned here. After the 
successful production of the last-named opera, 
Boieldieu was appointed, in 1817, to succeed 
Méhul as professor of composition in the Con- 
servatoire. The success of ‘La Dame blanche’ 
was unprecedented. Boieldieu modestly ascribes 
part of this success to the national reaction 
against the Rossini-worship of the preceding 
years. It kept its place in the repertory for 
many years and ranks high in the French school 
of comic opera. 

Peculiar to Boieldieu is a certain homely 
sweetness of melody, which proves its kinship 
to that source of all truly national music, the 
popular song. ‘La Dame blanche’ might 
indeed be considered as the artistic continua- 
tion of the chanson, in the same sense as Weber’s 
‘ Der Freischiitz ’ has been called a dramatised. 
Volkslied. In it Boieldieu made use of some 
Scottish airs—the plot is a compound of two 
of Scott’s novels, The Monastery and Guy 
Mannering. 

The remainder of Boieldieu’s life is sad to 
relate. He produced another opera, called ‘ Les 
Deux Nuits,’ in 1829, but it proved a failure, 
owing chiefly to the dull libretto by Bouilly, 
which the composer had accepted out of good 
nature. Pecuniary difficulties increased the 
discomforts of his failing health, due to pul- 
monary disease apparently first contracted in 
Russia. The bankruptcy of the Opéra-Comique 
and the expulsion of Charles X., from whom he 
had received a pension, deprived Boieldieu of 
his chief sources of income. At last M. Thiers, 
the minister of Louis Philippe, relieved the 
master’s anxieties by a Government pension of 
6000 francs. For some time about 1833, 
Boieldieu lived at Geneva (see an interesting 
article in the R.M.I. vii. 269). The troubles of 
his last. years were shared and softened by his 
second wife, the singer Philis Desoyres, whom 
the composer married, Jan. 22, 1827, after a 
long and tender attachment. 

By her he had a son, ApRIEN Louis VICTOR 
(b. Nov. 3, 1815; d. Quincy, July 9, 1883), 
educated at the Conservatoire under his father. 
He wrote several comic operas, some of which 
have been successfully performed at the Opéra- 
Comique and other theatres. It was perhaps 
chiefly the burden of his name which prevented 
him from taking a more distinguished posi- 
tion amongst contemporary French composers. 
At the centenary celebration of his father’s 
birthday at Rouen in 1875, a Mass, and a 
comic opera by the younger Boieldieu, called 
‘La Halte du Roi,’ were performed with great 
success. 
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The following list summarises Boieldieu’s 
chief theatrical works : 


La Fille coupable, 1793. 

Rosalie et Myrza, 1795. 

Les Deux Lettres, 1796. 

La Famille suisse ; L’Heureuse Nouvelle; Le Pari, ou Mombreuil 
et Merville, 1797. 

La Dot de Suzette; Zoraime et Zulnare, 1798. 

Les Méprises espagnoles ; Emma, ou La Prisonniére (with Cheru- 
bini), 1799. 

Beniowski ; Le Calife de Bagdad, 1800. 

Ma tante Aurore; Le Baiser et la quittance (with Méhul, 
Kreutzer and Nicolo), 1803. 


Produced at St. Petersburg— 


Aline, Reine de Golconde, 1804. 

Amour et Mystére; Abderkhan; Un Tour de soubrette ; La Jeune 
Femme colére, 1805. 

Télémaque, 1806. 

La Dame invisible, 1808. 

Les Voitures versées, 1808, and choral portions of. Racine’s 
Athalie. 

Rien de trop, 1810. 


After his return to Paris— 


Jean de Paris, 1812. 

Le Nouveau Seigneur de village, 1813. 

Bayard a Méziéres (with Cherubini, Catel and Nicolo); Les 
Béarnais, ou Henri IV en voyage (with Kreutzer); Angéla, ou 
Atelier de Jean Cousin (with Mme. Gail), 1814. 

La Féte du village voisin; Charles de France, ou Amour et gloire 
(with Hérold), 1816. 

Le Petit Chaperon rouge, 1818. 

Blanche de Provence, ou La Cour des fées (with Berton, Cheru- 
bini, Kreutzer and Paér), 1821. 

La France et l’Espagne, 1823. 

Les Trois Genres (with Auber), 1824. 

La Dame blanche; Pharamond (with Berton and Kreutzer), 1825. 

Les Deux Nuits, 1829. 

La Marquise de Brinvilliers (with Auber, Batton, 
Blangini, Carafa, Cherubini, Hérold and Paér), 1831. 
Supplement tu Fétis’s Dictionary.) 

Marguerite was produced after Boieldieu’s death in 1838; and 


Berton, 
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L'Aieule, another posthumous work, in 1841. (Q.-L.) 
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BOISDEFFRE, CHartes Henri Rent LE 
Mouton DE (b. Vesoul, Apr. 3, 1838; d. Vézelise, 
Meurthe et Moselle, Nov. 25, 1906), a com- 
poser who, in 1883, gained the Prix Chartier 
with his chamber compositions among which 
may be mentioned, PF. sonatas, 2 trios, a 
PF. quartet, 2 PF. quintets, and a PF. sestet, 
op. 43. He wrote ‘Scénes champétres,’ a 
symphony in A minor, and other works for 
orchestra, a ‘ Messe solennelle,’ and a cantata- 
setting of the ‘Cantique des Cantiques.’ 
Boisdeffre wrote with great elegance of style, 
but lacked the qualities of invention required 
in composers of the highest rank. (See the 
sketch by Hugues Imbert in Nouveaux Profils 
de musiciens, 1892.) G. F. 

BOISMORTIER, Joseph BopIN DE 
(bd. Perpignan, c.1691; d. Paris, c.1765),composer. 
He composed four ballet operas, of which three 
met with great success, the fourth was not per- 
formed ; a number of cantatas, and over 50 
opus numbers of instrumental works, including 
a large number of pieces for musette and vielle 
(hurdy-gurdy) which (c. 1725-35) were in the 
height of fashion, especially at the French 
court. He was a gifted composer, but writing 
at high pressure for gain detracted from the 
value of his work. In spite of this, however, 
it contains here and there a distinct gem. 

B.av.d.is. 
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BOITO, Arrico (the baptismal name was 
Enrico) (6. Padua, Feb. 24, 1842; d. Milan, 
June 10, 1918), was both poet and composer. 
His fame as a composer rests mainly on his 
opera ‘Mefistofele,’ which, first produced in 
1868, is still amongst the most popular works of 
the Italian repertory. His poetical works in- 
clude the libretti of ‘ Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff’ 
written for Verdi—by far the best libretti ever 
written for Italian operas. 

Arrigo Boito was the son of an Italian minia- 
ture painter, Silvestro Boito, and of a Polish 
lady, Countess Josephine Radolinska. The 
marriage was not a happy one, for Silvestro 
Boito appears to have been unable to curb an 
inborn taste for adventure, and afew years after 
the birth of the second son, Arrigo, the unfor- 
tunate mother was left alone and almost penni- 
less to provide for herself and for the education 
of her children. To this task she devoted her- 
self with courage and devotion above praise. 
It was her intention to make musicians of both 
her sons, Camillo and Arrigo, and the first news 
we have of them at their studies (1851) describes 
Camillo (he later made a name as a writer and 
architect) as more proficient in his work than 
the younger brother. But Arrigo showed, even 
at this early age, an extraordinary interest in 
composition. During a visit to her native 
Poland, Mme. Boito was informed by her corre- 
spondent in Venice that Arrigo ‘is always 
writing tunes and sonatinas. His teacher 
[Giovanni Buzzolla] wants me to assure you 
that he has in him the making of a capital 
composer.’ 

After a final break with her husband, Mme. 
Boito left the elder son in charge of friends at 
Venice and took Arrigo to Milan, where she 
meant him to follow his musical studies at the 
Conservatoire. In applying for her son’s ad- 
mission to that institution she set forth her 
tragic circumstances, and the appeal was favour- 
ably received. At first, however, Arrigo did 
not seem likely to distinguish himself in the 
school. His sense of rhythm was found to be 
undeveloped, and he was only saved from dis- 
missal by the keen interest he showed in his 
work, his eagerness for knowledge of all kind 
and the pity inspired by his mother’s condition. 
He was admitted finally to the composition 
class of Alberto Mazzucato and to the study of 
violin and pianoforte. As a corrective for his 
wanting rhythmical sense he was made to com- 
pose dance music. Whether the remedy had 
the desired effect or not, it was not long before 
his wider range of interests and unusual mental 
calibre asserted itself. The Brera library was 
the storehouse from which he fed his eager 
intellect. He mastered the rules of Italian 
prosody and could soon write neat verse with 
uncommon ease ; he also mastered the classical 
and foreign languages. When the time came 
for the final examination he was already marked 
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as one of the most promising students the 
famous music school had ever prepared. In 
1860 his cantata, ‘ I] 5 giugno’ was performed 
with considerable success at the Conservatoire, 
and in the following year he wrote the words 
and one half the music of a still more successful 
work, ‘ Le Sorelle d’ Italia.’ The other half of 
the score had been written by a fellow-student, 
Boito’s senior by two years, who later became 
famous as conductor, Franco Faccio. The 
‘Sorelle d’ Italia ’ attracted so much attention 
at the time that the Italian Government, in 
deference to public opinion, granted the young 
composers a travelling scholarship, and the two 
went to Paris, then the literary and artistic as 
well as the political Mecca of all Italians, 
There they met Victor Hugo, Verdi, Berlioz and 
Rossini, the last of whom requited the young 
men’s homage with some kindness and hospi- 
tality. After Paris, Boito left Faccio to go to 
Mystki, in Poland, in order to become ac- 
quainted with his mother’s relatives. While in 
Poland he first conceived the idea of an opera 
on Nero, but this scheme, which occupied him 
all his life and was unfinished at his death, was 
not pursued then very far. From Poland Boito 
went to Germany, then to Belgium, concluding 
his travels with a visit to England, where so 
many of his greatest countrymen had found a 
welcome. 

On his return to Milan, Boito, young and 
ardent, threw himself whole-heartedly on the 
side of those who advocated musical reforms. 
The natural bias of the Italian for opera had 
brought about a neglect of the classics, and 
especially of the great Germans, which alarmed 
the more intelligent Milanese and was par- 
ticularly galling to Boito, whose admiration for 
Beethoven went to the length of imitation. 
With these needed and urgent reforms the 
young writer advocated ideals which must have 
appeared revolutionary at the time, although, 
in part at least, he only foretold what has come 
to pass. The years from 1861-68 were the 
most active of his life. He had a large share 
in the publication of a combative weekly paper, 
Figaro ; he collaborated with Emilio Praga in a 
comedy, ‘ Le Madri galanti,’ which was un- 
successfully performed at Turin; he wrote 
words and music of an opera, ‘ Ero e Leandro,’ 
of which later he destroyed the music and 
handed the text to Luigi Mancinelli ; he wrote 
the text of a ‘ Hamlet’ for his friend Franco 
Faccio ; he contributed actively to the Giornale 
della Societa del Quartetto, a musical paper 
edited by Alberto Mazzucato, to excite an 
interest in the study of classical music. He 
came hence to be identified with the most ad- 
vanced reformers, and the legend was thus cir- 
culated that he was a follower and an imitator 
of Wagner. As a matter of fact, Boito’s hero 
at the time was not Wagner but Beethoven. 
His understanding and admiration for Wagner 
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came much later, and oddly as it may seem at 
first, followed upon the study of Bach. Some 
of his articles gave offence, for he attacked both 
Italian music and musicians violently, and one 
particular essay led to a duel, in consequence of 
which Boito had to carry his right arm in a 
sling for several weeks. 

The outbreak of war with Austria in 1866 
found him engaged in the first sketches for his 
opera ‘ Mefistofele.’ All thought of the opera 
was set aside, and Boito with Faccio and Praga 
joined the Garibaldian volunteers. After seeing 
active service he returned to Milan, and for a 
time he appears to have been undecided 
whether to devote his whole attention to writ- 
ing and accept an offer to join the Parisian 
press, or to continue in the old way—a first 
indication of that divided allegiance mainly 
responsible for the lack of determination, the 
indecision which later prevented him from 
bringing sooner to a satisfactory conclusion the 
opera ‘Nerone.’ During another visit to 
Poland the subject of Faust again attracted 
his attention. But ‘ Mefistofele >’ was written 
rapidly in Milan in a few months, and at the 
beginning of 1868 the score was ready. For- 
tunately for Boito, the managers of the La 
Scala theatre were on the look-out for a new 
opera d@’ obbligo to complete their programme, 
and, well aware of the reputation the young 
musician had already earned amongst the more 
thoughtful musicians of the Lombard capital, 
they decided to put ‘ Mefistofele ’ to the test. 
The announcement revived all the antagonism 
between the partisans of the old and the new 
music, the upholders of a narrow nationalism, 
and the advocates of a more liberal and com- 
prehensive criterion. The long process of re- 
hearsal at La Scala added fuel to the flame by 
the enthusiasm some of the interpreters felt for 
Boito’s music which exasperated his opponents. 
Long before the first performance, ‘ Mefistofele’ 
had assumed the importance of a great national 
event. Contrary to all customs, the composer 
was allowed to conduct his own work, and the 
libretto was published and sold to the public 
some days before the production. On Mar. 5, 
1868, the actual performance took place before 
an audience so deeply steeped in prejudice— 
either in favour or against Boito—that its ver- 
dict was bound to be worthless. That per- 
formance remains memorable in the annals of 
the Italian theatre on account of the extra- 
ordinary scenes witnessed, and the violence, the 
' passions, aroused in the audience by the work 
of a young artist of twenty-six. Boito’s ap- 
pearance at the conductor’s desk was the signal 
for a warm demonstration of sympathy, and 
the conclusion of the prologue was again re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. Strangely 
enough, the least traditional and most original 
part of the opera had apparently won over even 
the partisans of tradition and routine. During 
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the other acts, however, the opposition began 
to assert itself, and the unusual length of the 
opera played into their hands. The behaviour 
of the audience towards the end can only be 
compared to that of an exasperated crowd. 
There was no longer a desire to understand and 
discriminate between faults of interpretation 
and the faults of the composition. For in- 
stance, deep offence was given by the singing 
of the plainsong of the Tantum Ergo at the 
coronation of ‘ Mefistofele’ by the infernal 
crews. ‘The truth is that the first act had failed 
to make an impression, and the enthusiasm 
excited by the prologue had consequently 
cooled down. The section of the audience 
which held the balance between Boito’s friends 
and his opponents was determined that the 
occasion should mark either a great triumph or 
a great fiasco. Doubly disappointed by the 
first act, after the success of the prologue, it 
refused to listen patiently, and the evening 
ended in a riot which continued in the piazza 
outside the theatre after the doors of La Scala 
had been closed. Two more performances of 
‘Mefistofele ’ were given during the week, but 
the demonstrations continued, and the opera 
was finally withdrawn by order of the chief of 
the police. 

The failure of ‘ Mefistofele ’ was a great grief 
to its author. But the performance had shown 
him certain obvious weaknesses, and these he 
determined to remedy, curtailing its excessive 
length, retouching the orchestration, adding 
where additions seemed advisable. The an- 
dante ‘ Spunta Il Aurora pallida,’ and the duet 
*Lontano, lontano, lontano’ (the latter 
originally written for ‘ Ero e Leandro ’), belong 
to these interpolations of the second version. 
Seven years had to pass, however, before 
‘ Mefistofele ’ was produced again. Even then 
the memory of its first failure caused many to 
doubt the advisability of such an experiment. 
Bologna, however, wholly reversed the verdict 
of the Milanese. The prologue, imperfectly 
sung, did not make a deep impression ; the 
second and third acts were only moderately 
well received; but the ‘Sabba classico’ and the 
epilogue were rapturously applauded, and thus 
the opera was saved. Since then ‘ Mefistofele ’ 
has had, in various Italian theatres, more than 
5000 performances. Outside Italy it has been 
less fortunate. In Latin countries, with the 
exception of France, it has been quite popular. 
It has never been very successful in London 
nor in Germany or Austria. 

Boito’s second opera, ‘ Nerone,’ occupied him 
almost his whole lifetime. He first thought of 
it on his first visit to Poland in 1862. On Oct. 
12, 1916, he wrote the word ‘ end’ at the close 
of the fourth act, signing ‘ Arrigo Boito and 
Kronos.’ At his death, however, the score 
still needed retouching here and there, and the 
opera was given on May 2, 1924, after the score 
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had been revised by Signor Toscanini. Great 
interest was aroused by the performance of the 
opera, which all Italy had awaited for almost 
half a century. Indeed, the first performance 
had been definitely promised for the Milanese 
season of 1902. But at the last moment Boito 
withdrew it, saying that he had discovered that 
he did not know harmony, and had retired to 
Sirmione to study. 

Great preparations were made in 1924 
to secure an adequate performance. ‘The re- 
hearsals under Signor Toscanini had been many 
and thorough. Special attention had been 
paid to the spectacular side of the entertain- 
ment. Nevertheless, the production, admirable 
as it was, did not quite realise the expectation 
it had aroused. It showed but too clearly how 
much thought, how much anxious considera- 
tion, Boito had given to the subject of opera 
and to the arts of which opera consists. The 
result was a work in which the deepest impres- 
sion was made by the grandeur of the concep- 
tion and the splendour of the setting. The 
contrast between the Roman decadence em- 
bodied in the figure of Nero for whom ‘ the 
monstrous is beautiful’ and the great purity 
and simplicity of the early Christians is effec- 
tively portrayed on the stage. But the most 
important element of all operas, the music, 
exquisitely tender as it often is, lacks the unify- 
ing force of character and personality. It is 
the music of a poet rather than of a master 
musician. The lyrical impulse so evident in 
‘Mefistofele’ has been curbed, perhaps in 
obedience to a theory, until it has lost the 
power to carry the listener in its swing. The 
omission of the fifth act—which exists in the 
text but not in the opera—is also regrettable, 
for it robs the action of its logical conclusion. 

Of his poetical works, the notable poems con- 
tained in Il Libro dei versi do not come within 
our field of survey. But he wrote also libretti 
for operas, all of which are of rare poetic excel- 
lence. Besides those already mentioned, he 
provided the text-books for ‘ Gioconda ’ (Pon- 
chielli), ‘ Alessandro Farnese’ (Palambo) and 
‘Tram ’(Dominiceto). The finest work, how- 
ever, is found in the two libretti he wrote for 
Verdi—‘ Otello’ and especially ‘ Falstaff,’ 
which must rank as his, as well as Verdi’s, 
masterpiece. The story of the relations be- 
tween the poet and the composer of ‘ Falstaff’ 
has never been told in all its details. To us it 
seems almost inevitable that the vast know- 
ledge and critical experience of Boito should 
exercise a certain influence on Verdi. What is 
certain, however, is that their friendship had 
to stand more than one serious test. The two 
had known one another since 1862, when Boito 
wrote the words of ‘ The Hymn of the Nations ’ 
for Verdi’s music. But in his early years the 
opinions openly expressed by Boito about 
Italian music and musicians could not but 
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estrange Verdi. A toast in which Boito ex- 
pressed the hope that Italian art may escape 
from the clutches of the old, the senseless and 
the vulgar (1863) considerably annoyed Verdi, 
who, it is said, retaliated by excluding Boito 
from those who were to contribute a number to 
the Mass to be written by Italian composers 
in memory of Rossini. Ten years later Tito 
Ricordi, the publisher, tried to bring the two 
together, but it was only in 1879 that the idea 
of ‘ Otello’ was first discussed, an idea suggested 
in the first place by Faccio and Giulio Ricordi. 
Another unfortunate toast very nearly defeated 
all their plans; for, in a speech made at a 
banquet in Naples, Boito was reported to have 
regretted the fact that he was himself unable to 
write the music for ‘ Jago ’—the first title of 
the libretto of ‘ Otello.’ Verdi understood this 
to mean that Boito did not believe him capable 
of writing music worthy of such a theme, and 
decided to return the text. Boito, however, 
convinced him that the words attributed to him 
were nothing more than the opinion of an irre- 
sponsible reporter, and the work was resumed. 

The project of ‘ Falstaff’ again appealed at 
first more to Boito than to Verdi, who, writing 
in 1889, adduced many reasons for not under- 
taking such a labour at his age, remarking, not 
without a slight touch of malice, that the public 
would never forgive him if the writing of the 
libretto of ‘ Falstaff’ were to distract Boito’s 
mind from the composition of ‘ Nerone.’ As 
time went on, however, differences of opinion 
were forgotten in the deep and sincere admira- 
tion the poet felt for the other’s genius, and 
friendship ripened into intimacy. On his part, 
Verdi was ready to admit the value of his 
collaborator. ‘I have known “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” fifty years,’ he writes, 
‘and I have wished to write a comic opera for 
the last forty years. The usual ever-present 
“buts” stood in the way of my wish being 
fulfilled. Now Boito has answered all “ buts ” 
and has given me a lyrical comedy unlike any 
other.’ Boito declared that of all the great 
musicians he had known, Verdi was the one 
whose society he found most stimulating and 
interesting. When Verdi died no one felt the 
loss more acutely than Boito (see Boito’s letter, 
Mus. T., 1918, p. 571). 

It must be recalled here that Boito came to 
England in 1893, when he conducted the Pro- 
logue to ‘ Mefistofele’’ at the Jubilee Concert 
of the Cambridge University Musical Society 
(June 12), and on the following day received 
the degree of Doctor of Musie ‘ honoris causa’ 
in the University. At a later date Oxford 
bestowed a similar honour. 

The closing years of Boito’s life were un- 
eventful on the whole, although he took to the 
end an active interest in the political as well as 
in the artistic life of his country. Elected a 
Senator in 1912, he never failed to be present 
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in the Senate whenever an important subject 
was debated. In deference to the nationality 
of his mother he also took active part in the 
creation of the Polish museum in Ziirich. When 
the war (1914) broke out he paid a visit to the 
front, but the discomfort and the strain of the 
journey told on him, and on his return to Milan 
he began to feel unwell. In Nov. 1917 he was 
present at a religious ceremony held in the 
church of Sant’ Ambrogio. There he caught a 
chill from which he never recovered. Taken 
to a nursing-home to be operated on, he ap- 
peared to improve. On June 10 he woke up 
feeling much better and in excellent spirits. 
He was last heard singing to himself. A short 
time later the nurse entered his room and found 
him dead. 

Although Boito wrote but two operas, it is 
not easy to form a correct or even an approxi- 
mately correct estimate of his place amongst 
Italian composers. ‘ Mefistofele,’ in spite of 
its continued popularity, begins to show un- 
mistakable signs of age and discrepancies. The 
literary work—the verses, the libretti, the 
translations of ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Rienzi —give us but 
an imperfect idea of the vastness of his mind. 
There was something besides taste and scholar- 
ship in the young composer who startled all 
Italy in 1868, something which was irretriev- 
ably lost, perhaps, during the seven years of 
doubts and misgivings dividing the first from 
the second version of ‘ Mefistofele,’ in which 
the critical faculty was developed at the ex- 
pense of the creative. Before the first produc- 
tion a friend of the composer described ‘ Mefis- 
tofele’ as ‘a second “ William Tell.”’ The 
phrase was ridiculed by the admirers of Rossini, 
to whom it seemed incredible that a first work 
should equal the MRossinian masterpiece. 
‘ Mefistofele,’ as a matter of fact, bears in almost 
every page the stamp of a comprehensive and 
elastic mind. There is in the first place its 
remarkable literary quality. ‘ Mefistofele ’ is 
not like Gounod’s opera, an episode, or like ‘ La 
Damnation de Faust,’ a distortion of the Ger- 
man poet’s conception. The central theme is 
still the antagonism between good and evil. 
And the musical climax is faithful to the poetic 
idea, for the most salient scenes are those which 
represent the contrast between the powers of 
heaven and hell. Boito, moreover, realised, as 
Rossini never did, the importance of the orches- 
tra in the music drama. 
Italian in his belief in the power of melody. 
But his study of Beethoven taught him to dis- 
criminate between the facile tunes which were 
the current coin in Italy at the time and the 
poignant beauty of the slow movements of 
the great German classics. Unfortunately, he 
modelled his technique on Beethoven’s at a 
time when the world was to be converted to the 
new technique of Wagner. 

In ‘ Nerone’ the skill in handling harmony 
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marks certainly an advance on the methods of 
‘ Mefistofele.’ But the opera came far too late 
to interest the technician. If ‘ Mefistofele’ 
was given in the same year which saw the first 
production of ‘Die Meistersinger,’ ‘ Nerone’ 
came after Debussy, and the Russian had re- 
volutionised the technique of musical composi- 
tion. It is said of Arrigo Boito’s brother, 
Camillo, that he could argue a question so 
convincingly from opposite points of view that 
a final decision became impossible. Perhaps 
Arrigo came in time to share this ability to 
see problems from opposite sides and dis- 
covering that there may be something to be 
said for apparently irreconcilable ideals. This 
quality, however enviable in itself, is a doubtful 
boon to the composer. At any rate, ripeness 
and experience brought in their train irresolu- 
tion and indecision, which contrast strangely 
with the fertility of his mind during the days 
of dogmatic partisanship and robust aversions. 
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BOLERO, a brisk Spanish dance in 3-4 time. 
The earliest form of its rhythm was 


Acie tatelalgl 


which later became 
e | (ri eo @® @& | 
| 


Leal (am (ealorete Frofiry 
(eae SE, OREN GE var aE 
while to the longer notes of the accompaniment 
shorter melody notes were given, and vice 
versd. Gradually the rhythm of the castanets, 
which were used as an accompaniment to the 
dance by the dancers themselves, was intro- 
duced into the music, which now assumed this 
form : 
Mecicmem vor kr eet Rees 
i. —e ——— 
The bolero usually consists of two chief 
parts, each repeated, anda trio. The castanet 
rhythm above referred to mostly begins 
at least one bar before the melody. Good 
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examples of the bolero in classical music may be 
found in Méhul’s ‘ Les Deux Aveugles,’ Weber’s 
‘ Preciosa ’ (gipsy-ballet), and Auber’s ‘ Masa- 
niello,’ as well as Chopin’s bolero for piano 
solo, op. 19. E. P. 

BOLLA, Stanora, an Italian prima buffa, 
who sang in London at the opera in 1794. 

She was a very pretty woman, and a ‘ pleas- 
ing, genteel actress,’ who with a better voice 
would have been an excellent singer. She was 
very successful in Paisiello’s ‘ Zingari’ and in 
‘ Nina,’ which latter she chose for her benefit, 
with spoken dialogue instead of recitative ; 
but this was considered an infringement of the 
rights of the English theatres, and after a few 
nights it was stopped ‘ by authority.’ In 1802 
she was singing at Paris in opera buffa with 
Lazzarini and Strinasacchi. J. M. 

BOLOGNA. Bologna has long been known 
as an important centre of music. Musical 
studies flourished from the 16th to the 19th 
century, and in his study on Padre Martini, 
Busi affirms that already in the 13th century 
the cult of musical art had many and devoted 
followers. Of the old composers known to us 
some works are still to be found. Songs for 
2 and 3 voices by Jacopo da Bologna (15th 
century) are found in the National Library, 
Paris, and in the Laurenziana, Florence 
(Q.-L.). Vocal compositions exist by a Bene- 
dictine friar, Bartolomeo de Bononia. Later 
on Pope Nicholas V. founded a chair of music 
in connexion with the ‘ Studio.’ But a real 
school of music was established only towards 
the end of the 15th century. 

The first impulse came from Bartolomeo 
Ramis da Pareja, a daring theorist and critic 
whose opinions were widely debated by his 
contemporaries, amongst whom are Nicola 
Burzio of Parma and an English Carmelite 
monk, John Hotby. The real founder of the 
Bologna school was Ramis’s follower, Giovanni 
Spataro. . 

In the 16th century ecclesiastical music also 
flourished. Amongst the most ancient of the 
‘Cappelle Musicali’ is the one attached to the 
Church of 8. Francesco which existed already 
in 1537, and was first under the direction of 
the Franciscan, Bartolomeo da Tricarico, and 
later rose to European fame, thanks to the 
work of Padre Martini (1706-84), who was its 
director for over half a century. 

Opera was first performed in 1608 when 
Girolamo Giacobbi, the maestro di cappella of 
the Cathedral, caused to be performed an opera 
entitled ‘ Dramatodia, or L’ Aurora ingannata,’ 
and two years later ‘ Andromeda’; the text 
of both these works was written by Count 
Ridolfo Campeggi. In 1616 Peri’s ‘ Euridice ’ 
was produced under the direction of the com- 
poser and of the poet Rinuccini. Amongst the 
better known composers of the time are G. A. 
Perti, Ariosti, Sibelli, Buini; in a general 
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way, the Bologna school of the latter half of the 
century reveals the influence of the Roman 
school of Rossi, Carissimi, and Cesti. 

The most flourishing era of music in Bologna 
was the 18th century (De Brosses in a letter 
written in 1739 speaks of Bologna as * Le 
grand Séminaire de la musique de I’Italie ’), 
when Padre Martini lived and taught, admired 
by his contemporaries and by visitors his fame 
drew to Bologna from all parts of Europe. 
Burney visited him in 1770 (v. Journal), and 
was deeply impressed by Martini and by the 
singer Farinello. Academies were then fashion- 
able, and Bologna had some forty of them, of 
which four were devoted to music—Accademia 
dei Concordi (1615) ; Accademia dei Filomusi 
(1622); Accademia dei Filaschisi (1633), and 
Accademia dei Filarmonici. Of these, most 
important by far is the last (later called 
Accademia Filarmonica) which still exists. 
It was founded in 1666 by Marchese Vincenzo 
Maria Carrati, and admission was gained after 
a difficult examination in counterpoint. 
Mozart was admitted in 1770 when he was 
only 14 years old, after astounding his 
examiners—including Padre Martini—by his 
wonderful skill. 

Amongst the notable musicians living in 
Bologna at the time mention must be made of 
Antonio Bernacchi, who taught some of the 
most celebrated singers of the day, includ- 
ing Anton Raaff of Gelsdorf, later considered 
the best living interpreter of German music. 
(See L. Frati, Antonio Bernacchi e la sua scuola 
in R.M.I. xxix. 473.) Theatres were also 
flourishing, and the Teatro Comunale, built on 
the plans of Bibbiena, was opened in 1763 
with ‘ I] Trionfo di Clelia ’ of Gluck. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the 
musical life began to decay, owing to the 
political situation. New impetus, however, 
was given to the study of music by the founda- 
tion in 1804 of the Liceo Musicale, established 
by the municipality with six classes, including 
the composition class entrusted to a pupil of 
Martini, Padre Stanislas Mattei. The Liceo 
still resides in the Convento di 8. Giacomo 
where its activities first began. Soon, how- 
ever, the general apathy overtook the new 
institution, and a remedy was sought with the 
appointment of Rossini as ‘ councillor’ to the 
institution in 1839. 

Rossini, however, left Bologna in 1861, and 
the direction of the studies was given some- 
times to an individual, sometimes to a com- 
mittee until Luigi Mancinelli was appointed in 
1886. But it was his successor Giuseppe 
Martucci who during his years of office (1886- 
1909) raised the importance of the school and 
the musical life of the city to an eminent 
position. Martucci was followed by Enrico 
Bossi (1902-11), and Bossi by Busoni (1914— 
1915). In 1915 the post was given to Gino 
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Marinuzzi who relinquished it two years later, 
and was succeeded by Franco Alfano (1918- 
1923). 

Two musical events of considerable import- 
ance stand out in the recent history of Bologna, 
the first is the reversal of the unfavourable 
verdict of the Milanese on Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele ’ 
(1885), and the second the first successful pro- 
duction of ‘ Lohengrin ’ on an Italian stage in 
Noy. 1871. 

An important season of opera is given every 
year in the autumn at the Teatro Comunale. 
Two societies—the ‘ Societa del Quartetto ’ and 
the ‘Societa del Risveglio’ are mainly re- 
sponsible for concert performances. The first 
of these has old and high traditions. Other 
societies exist which cultivate modern music. 
(See also LipraRieEs and COLLECTIONS OF 
Music.) G. M.G.; trans. F. B. 

BOLT, Jonn (b. 1564; d. Aug. 3, 1640), a 
famous player on the virginals, who lived at 
the English court for three years. 

He joined the Roman Church in 1588, and 
was organist to Sir John Petre. He was 
arrested as a papist in 1594, and went to 
Brussels, where he was organist 1608-11, and 
thence to Louvain, where he was organist of 
St. Monica’s convent, 1611 till his death. He 
became a secular priest at Douai, 1605. Queen 
Elizabeth thought highly of him for his voice 
and skill in music. W. H. G. F. 

BOMBARDON, BOMBARD, BASS-POM- 
MER or BRUMMER, were originally names of 
the deeper varieties of the oboe or bassoon 
family ; the bombardon, or contra-bass pom- 
mer, the largest instrument, reaching to F. 
These large instruments differed from the 
bassoon in being in one length without bend 
(the crook only excepted), and in having a much 
more limited compass. There are examples of 
16th-century date in the Hochschule fiir Musik 
at Berlin, and in the Conservatoire Royal de 
Musique, Brussels (see OBOE). From these 
the name was transferred to a bass reed stop on 
the organ, with 16-foot tone. In the Traité 
de Vorgue, by Dom Bédos, it appears that the 
stop was sometimes carried down to 32-foot F. 
It was mainly employed in accompanying 
plain-chant. 

The name is now applied to the lowest 
pitched of the brass valved instruments, as 
made with large calibre and broad quality of 
tone. As valves were applied to instruments 
of this type before the date of Sax’s improve- 
ments, the bombardons may be considered as 
a group by themselves and apart from the 
SAXHORNS (q.v.), which are more particularly 
a series of instruments of the bugle type, 
ranging from soprano to baritone in compass. 
(See Tusa.) Dearwe. 

BOMTEMPO, Jodo Dominaos (6. Lisbon, 
Dec. 28, 1775; d. there, Aug. 18, 1842), an 
important Portuguese musician and composer 
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who settled in Paris 1795, visited London, 
returned to Paris, and finally went back to 
Lisbon in 1820 and founded a philharmonic 
society which lasted till 1823. In 1833 he 
became head of the Conservatoire. 

The following published works deserve 
mention: ‘Varigdes sobre o fandango’; 
Capriccio and God Save the King with varia- 
tions; ‘Messe de Requiem & la mémoire de 
Camoéns’ (4 v., and orch.) ; quintet for PF. 
and strings; 4 PF. concertos and a ‘Methodo 
de piano’ (London, 1816). Among those left 
unpublished are Responsorii for Queen Car- 
lotta Joaquina (1822); Missa solenne for the 
promulgation of the Constitution (1821); 
Requiems for Maria I. and Pedro IV. ; ‘ Ales- 
sandro in Efeso,’ opera seria. His style is 
clear and dignified, obviously formed on 
Handel and Haydn. F. a.; addns. J. B. T. 

BONA, Fra VacErio (6b. Brescia, c. 1560 
d. ? Verona, after 1619), a Franciscan friar and 
maestro di cappella successively at San Fran- 
cesco, Vercelli (1591); then Mondovi; San 
Francesco, Milan, 1596; the cathedral, Monti 
Regali, 1601. He was musician at St. Fran- 
cesco, Brescia, in 1611, and prefect at St. 
Fermo Maggiore, Verona, in 1614. Bona com- 
posed a considerable number of masses in 6 and 
8 parts ; and for 2 and 4 choirs; also litanies, 
Lamentations, motets, canzonets, madrigals, 
etc., all in polyphonic style, and often for 2 
choirs ; also a work on counterpoint and one 
on harmony. (For list see Y.-L. and Fétis.) 

BE. Vv. d. 3. 

BONAVENTURA, AnteErus Marta bE &., 
a 15th/16th century Minorite friar of S. Fran- 
cesco, Brescia, was the author of Regula 
musicae planae, which appeared in many 
editions between 1500 and 1545. In MS. his 
Compendium Musice (1511) and Brevis collectio 
artis musice (1489) exist still. EMVeG: s: 

BONAVIA, Ferruccio (b. Trieste, 1877), 
music critic on the staff of the Daily Telegraph : 
studied music in Milan. Bonavia played the 
violin in Richter’s orchestra for ten years, 
during which time he contributed articles on 
musical subjects to the Manchester Guardian, 
for which he was musical correspondent. 
About 1920 he gave up this post to join the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph. He has written 
compositions for the violin (Schott), and a 
quartet and octet for strings by him have been 
played by Brodsky at Manchester and else- 
where. He also wrote the music for the 
Manchester University performance of Aeschy- 
lus’ ‘ Choephori,’ which he conducted. C. 

BONCI, AwtessanpRo (6b. Cesena, near 
Bologna, 1870), one of the best of living 
Italian tenors. He received his musical educa- 
tion at the Pesaro Lyceum, then under the 
direction of Carlo Pedrotti, his vocal teacher 
being Professor Coen. His studies extended 
over 5 years, and to the care with which his 
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voice was placed before he attempted to sing in 
public he attributes much of his success. For 
a time he was principal tenor in the Loreto 
choir, but the stage claimed him, and in due 
course he made his début at Parma, appearing 
as Fenton in ‘ Falstaff.’ His charming voice 
won him immediate recognition, and in a few 
years he took a high position. He came to 
London in 1900, his first part at Covent Garden 
being Rodolfo in ‘ La Bohéme.’ His success 
was beyond question, but Caruso’s appearance, 
two years afterwards, told against him, and it 
cannot be said that he reached in England quite 
the place that under other circumstances might 
have been his. He took part in the disastrous 
season at the Waldorf Theatre in 1905, singing 
with great charm in some operas of the old 
repertory, and was back at Covent Garden in 
1908 when, for the first time in England, he 
sang Faust and also sang in ‘ I] Barbiere’ with 
Madame Luisa Tetrazzini. Always a favourite 
in America, Bonci toured in the States in the 
winter of 1920-21, and repeated his visit a year 
later. During these tours he appeared occa- 
sionally on the stage, but was chiefly occupied 
in giving song recitals. It is worthy of notice 
that his enunciation of English was warmly 
praised. During the winter 1922—23 he was at 
the Costanzi Theatre in Rome, and in addi- 
tion to his stage work took part in some 
memorable performances of Verdi’s Requiem. 
Bonci is essentially a lyric tenor ; he does not 
attempt the strongly dramatic parts, restrict- 
ing himself to the music that suits his voice and 
style. He has been described, not inaptly, as 
the Giuglini of his day. SSE. 
BOND, Carpet (d. 1790), a mid-18th-century 
composer and organist, conductor and organist 
of the first Birmingham musical festival in 1768. 
He composed ‘6 Anthems in score, one of 
which is for Christmas Day’ (1769). This work 
had at least 6 editions, as the copy in the 
R.C.M. shows. In 1766 appeared ‘six concertos 
in 7 parts.’ E.-V. d. 8. 
BOND, Hveu (d. 1792), appointed lay-vicar 
of Exeter Cathedral in 1762, was also organist 
of the church of St. Mary Arches in that city. 
He published ‘Twelve Hymns and Four 
Anthems for four voices ’ of his composition. 
W. H. H. 
BONI, GuittaumeE! (b. St. Flour, Ist half 
of 16th cent.), master of the children in the 
choir of St. Etienne at Toulouse. He com- 
posed the sonnets of Pierre Ronsard (Paris, 
1579), several editions to 1624, also 2nd book ; 
‘Les Quatrains (21) du sieur de Pibrac a 3-6 
voc.” (1582); ‘ Lib. 1 Modulorum a 5-7 voc.’ 
(1573) ; ‘ Psalmi Davidici ’ (1582) (Q.-L.). 
BONINI, Severo (6. Florence), pupil of 
Giulio Caccini, entered the Benedictine mon- 
astery of Vallombrosa, Toscana, was organist at 


S. Mercuriale at Forli, in 1615, or possibly 1613. | 


1 Fétis and Labat erroneously call him ‘ Gabriel.’ 
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He was one of the first composers in the 
monodic style, and wrote: ‘ Madrigali et can- 
zonette spirituali a una voce sola sopra il chitar- 
rone o spineta’ (lib. 1-2, 1607-9); ‘ Motetti 
a 3 voc. e B. cont.’ (1609) ; ‘ Affetti spirituali 
a 2 voc. parte in istilo Firenze o recitativo’ - 
(1615) ; also a setting of Rinuccini’s ‘ Lamento 
d’ Arianna,’ in the recitative style (1613). He 
also wrote a treatise, Prima parte de’ discorsi 
e regole sovra la musica (MS.), which is pre- 
served in the Bibl. Riccardiana, Florence. 
This treatise, which is of great historical in- 
terest, has been republished by Solerti, Origint, 
pal29- E. v. d. 8. 

BONMARCHE, Jan (b. Ypres or Valen- 
ciennes, 1520), Belgian composer. He was 
canon and master of the children at the church 
at Cambrai. In 1565, having acquired a repu- 
tation as one of the best musicians in the Low 
Countries, he entered the service of Philip II. 
of Spain, as master of the Royal Chapel. He 
appears to have retired to Valenciennes late 
in life. Many of his masses and motets exist 
in MS., but the only work of his known to have 
been published is an 8-part motet which ap- 
peared in the collection of Clemens Stephani, 
‘ Cantiones triginta selectissimae, quinque, sex, 
septem, octo, duodecim et plurimum vocum 
.... Nuremberg, 1568. The name here 
appears as ‘ Bonmarchié’ (Fétis). J. M*, 

BONNET, Josrepn (b. Bordeaux, Mar. 17, 
1884). At 14 years of age he became organist 
at St. Nicholas, Bordeaux, going shortly after 
to Paris, where he became a pupil of Guilmant 
at the Conservatoire. He was appointed to St. 
Eustache, Paris, in 1906, and soon established 
himself as a player of the first rank. Later he 
made successful tours as a recitalist in England 
and America. His organ compositions com- 
prise 3 sets of Twelve Pieces, and a few works 
for concert use. H. G. 

BONNO (Bono), GrusEpPeE (b. Vienna, 1710; 
d. there, Apr. 15, 1788), son of one of the im- 
perial running footmen. He studied composi- 
tion at Naples at the Emperor’s cost, and in 
1738 was taken into the imperial Hofkapelle 
as Hofscholar, from which he rose to be Hof- 
compositeur (1739), and, on Gassmann’s death, 
Hofkapellmeister (1774). He was essentially 
a court musician. 

His oratorios were performed after Lent at 
the court chapel, and his ‘ festi teatrali,’ or 
occasional cantatas, were mostly performed by 
archduchesses before their imperial parents. 
Bonno was for many years vice-president of the 
Tonkiinstler Societat, and the society performed _ 
his oratorio of ‘Il Giuseppe riconosciuto ’ 
(1774). The scores of 25 other pieces, sere- 
natas, pastorales, oratorios, masses and 
hymns, are preserved in the Imperial Library 
and the Musik-Verein at Vienna, and they 
show a very moderate amount of invention, 
sufficient to meet the wants of the time and the 
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society in which he lived, but no more. He 
must, however, have had some qualities to 
make up for these defects, for Mozart (writing 
Apr. 11, 1781, of the performances of one of 
his symphonies under Bonno’s direction) calls 
A fine 
Amen by him, in the grand Italian style, is 
engraved in the Fitzwilliam music from an un- 
finished Mass in the collection at Cambridge. 
Cade be 

BONNY BOOTS, the nickname of a man 
who appears to have been both a singer and 
dancer of unequalled ability at the court of 
Elizabeth, a devoted adherent of the Queen, 
and—as may be inferred from the style in 
which he is mentioned in verses published 
during her lifetime—a personal favourite of 
hers. He is mentioned in the 9th and 25th 
Madrigals of the ‘ Triumphes of Oriana,’ pub- 
lished in 1601, also in the lst and 9th of Morley’s 
Canzonets published in 1607 (see Fellowes, 
English Madrigal School, vol. ii.). 

BONOMETTI, Giovanni Barista, pub- 
_ lished in 1615 * Parnassus Musicus Ferdinan- 
daeus,’ which contains one of the richest and 
most representative collections of motets, etc., 
by 16th-century Italian composers. 

BE. V. d. 8. 

BONONCINI (Buononcint), a family of 
musicians in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The father, (1) Giovanni Marta (b. Modena, 
c. 1640; d. there, Nov. 19, 1678), was chief 
musician to the Duke, maestro di cappella of 
the church of San Giovanni in Monte there, 
afterwards (c. 1675) of the cathedral, and a 
member of the Accademia dei Filarmonici of 
Bologna. 

He was a competent and productive artist, 
who left compositions in many classes, vocal 
and instrumental, and a treatise on Musico 
prattico (Bologna, 1673, 1688), which was trans- 
lated into German, and is a clear and sensible 
work, still of use to the student. Five MS. 
operas are in the State collection at Dresden, 
and many masses, cantatas, sonatas, etc. (see 
Q.-L.). 

His son, (2) Marc Antonrto (b. Modena, 1675; 
d. Rome, July 8, 1726), appears to have travelled 
much, and to have been for some years in Ger- 
many—though this may be merely a confusion 
with his brother. In 1714 he was at Rome, in 
1721 maestro di cappella to the Duke of 
Modena. Six operas of his are mentioned as 
remaining in MS. His ‘ Camilla,’ which has 
been published, had an extraordinary popu- 
larity abroad, and in England ran 64 nights in 
4 years (Burney, Hist. iv. 210). (See Q.-L.) 

He was apparently the best of the family, 
though his light is considerably obscured by his 
brother, (3) Grovannt Battista (6. Modena, 
1672), who for the most part spelt his name 
*Buononcini,’ and on whom, rightly or wrongly, 
the fame of the family rests. He was instructed 
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by his father and by CoLonna, and according 
to Kitner his op. 2 appeared in 1678. 

He was a musician of undoubted merit, 
though not of marked originality, who suffered 
from too close comparison with Handel and 
from a proud and difficult disposition very 
damaging to his interests. His first entrance 
into the musical world was as his father’s suc- 
cessor at San Giovanni in Monte; afterwards 
he was attached to the court of Vienna at or 
about 1692. His earliest operas, ‘ Tullo Ostilio ’ 
and ‘ Serse,’ were given at Rome 1694. In 1696 
we find him and Ariosti at the court of Berlin, 
when Handel, then a lad of 12, was there too 
for a time (Chrysander’s Hdndel, i. 52). At 
Vienna he was court composer from 1700-11, 
and a very prominent personage; but from 
1706-20 his time seems to have been divided 
between Vienna and Italy. In the latter year 
he received a call to London. 

A great impulse had been given to Italian 
opera by the establishment of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Handel was director, 
and Bononcini and Ariosti were invited over 
to place the new institution on the broadest 
possible basis. Bononcini was received with 
extraordinary favour, and there are perhaps 
few subscription - lists so remarkable as 
that to his ‘ Cantate e duetti’ (1721), for the 
large number of copies taken by individuals of 
rank. In England at that time everything 
was more or less political, and while Handel 
was supported by the Hanoverian King, Bon- 
oncini was taken up by the great houses of 
Rutland, Queensberry, Sunderland and Marl- 
borough. From the Marlborough family he 
enjoyed for many years an income of £500, and 
a home and an agreeable position in their house. 
His connexion with the Academy continued for 
7 or 8 years, during which he produced the 
operas of ‘Astarto’ (originally given in Rome, 
1714, revived in 1720), ‘ Crispo’ (1722), ‘ Er- 
minia ’ (1723), “ Farnace ’ (1723), ‘ Calfurnia ’ 
(1724), ‘ Astyanax’ (1727) and ‘Griselda’ 
(1722)—though that was suspected to be really 
his brother’s (see Burney’s Hist. iv. 284). All 
these pieces were well received, and ‘ Astarto ’ 
ran for 30 nights. An episode of his operatic 
career was the joint composition of the 3 acts 
of ‘ Muzio Scevola,’ in 1721, by Filippo Mattei, 
or Pippo (Chrysander, ii. 56)—Bononcini, and 
Handel. Bononcini’s act was superior to 
Mattei’s, but the judgment of the public was so 
unmistakably in favour of Handel’s as to allow 
of no appeal. On the death of Marlborough, 
June 16, 1722, Bononcini was commissioned 
to write the anthem for his funeral in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel (Aug. 9), to the words ‘ When 
Saul was king over us.’ It was afterwards 
published in score, and has fine portions, though 
it is very unequal. About the year 1731 the 
discovery that a madrigal to the words ‘ In una 
siepe ombrosa,’ which had been submitted to 
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the AcApDEMy OF ANcIENT Music (see also | 
GREENE, Dr. Maurice) some years previously 
as his composition, was a mere transcript 
of one by Lotti, led to a long correspondence, 
and caused a great deal of excitement and 
much irritation against Bononcini, and was 
the first step in his fall. It is difficult 
to understand why a man of his abilities, 
whose own madrigals were well known and 
highly thought of (see Hawkins’s testimony), 
should have borrowed from another com- 
poser, if indeed he did borrow Lotti’s music 
at all—which is by no means certain (Hawkins, 
ch. 185). The pride and haughty temper of the 


man, which closed his lips during the whole 
contest, was probably a chief reason for the 
feeling against him. It is certain that it led to 
the severance of his connexion with the Marl- 
borough family, which took place shortly after 
this affair. He produced a pastoral play or 
‘Serenata’ at the King’s Theatre in 1732, 
which followed on the production of Handel’s 
‘ Acis,’ and this seems to have been his last 
important venture in London. He then 
attached himself to a certain Count Ughi, who 
professed to have the secret of making gold, 
went to France, and remained there for some 
years. There we catch sight of him once more, 
playing the violoncello to a motet of his own 
in the Chapel of Louis XV. In 1748 he was 
sent for to Vienna to compose the music for the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (Oct. 7), and soon after 
left Vienna to be composer to the Opera at 
Venice. 

Besides the operas ascribed to him—22 in all 
—and the other works mentioned above, before 
leaving Bologna he published 4 masses for 8 
voices each, duetti di camera, and an oratorio, 
‘Il Giosue.’ Four other oratorios, a Te Deum, 
etc. etc., remain in MS. at Vienna and else- 
where. ‘S. Nicola di Bari,’ and a Psalm, 
‘ Laudate pueri,’ are in the R.C.M.; the Fitz- 
william Collection, Cambridge, contains an act 
of the opera ‘ Etearco,’ madrigals and motets, 
a Mass, and many cantatas, duets and diverti- 
menti. Novello, in his ‘ Fitzwilliam Music,’ 
published 4 movements, of which the Sanctus 
and Pleni sunt, from a Mass, are the finest, and 
they are very fine. (See Q.-L.) G. 

BONPORTI (Buonportr), ANTONIO FRAN- 
cesco (b. Trent, 16601), composer. As he was 
Aulic Counsellor to the Emperor of Austria, it 
is possible that he belonged to the Imperial 
private chapel during the first half of the 18th 
century and that he died in Vienna. Some 
of his compositions being dedicated to the 
Grand Duke Karl Leopold of Mecklemburg- 
Schwerin, it is also possible that his death 
occurred at Schwerin. The number of his 
works amounts to twelve; the first, sonatas | 
for two violins and bass, appeared at Venice 
in 1696. ‘ Le Triomphe de la Grande Alliance,’ 


1 Fétis; Q.-L. ; but 1672 according to other sources. 
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op. 8, consisting of 100 minuets for violin and 
bass, and his ‘ Concertini e serenate con arie 
variate . . ., op. 12, were printed at Augsburg 
in 1741. His op. 10, entitled ‘ La Pace,’ con- 
taining 10 ‘Invenzioni’ for violin and bass 
(Trient, 1714; Amsterdam, 1715), is very re- 
markable. our of these were published in the 
B.-G. (vol. xlv. pp. 172, 189) after an autograph 
MS. from Bach ; they were recognised as being 
the compositions of Bonporti by Dr. Werner 
Wolffheim (Zeitschrift of the I.M.G., Jan. 
1912), then by Charles Bouvet (Bulletin of the 
Société Francaise de Musicologie, No. 2 (May 
1918), and reprinted through the latter’s care 
(Durand, Paris). M. L, P. 

BONTEMPI, Giovannt ANDREA ANGELINI 
(b. Perugia, c. 1630 ; d. there, June 1, 1705), the 
son of a citizen of Perugia named Angelini, 
adopted the name of Bontempi from a rich 
citizen, Cesare Bontempi, who was, according 
to one account, his godfather. He is said to 
have been an artificial soprano, and sang in the 
choir of St. Mark’s, Venice, from 1643 to the 
middle of the century, when he went to Dres- 
den, either in 1647 or 1650 (Fiirstenau, in vari- 
ous books on the music at Dresden, gives con- 
tradictory information, and in one, Beitrdge, 
says that he was at the court of Brandenburg 
in 1644), 

At Dresden he was befriended by Heinrich 
Schiitz, and in 1666 was appointed Kapell- 
meister as coadjutor to Schitz. After a year 
he gave this up, and devoted himself to science, 
architecture, etc. He went in 1669 to Italy, 
and after a final visit to Dresden in 1671, 
settled down in his native city. He wrote 3 
theoretical works: Nova quatuor vocibus com- 
ponendi methodus (Dresden, 1660, dedicated to 
Schitz) ; Z'ractatus in quo demonstrantur con- 
venientiae sonorum systematis participati (1690) ; 
and Historia musica, etc. (Perugia, 1695). His 
operas were ‘ Paride’ (1662), published in 
Dresden with Italian and German words; 
‘Dafne,’ written with Peranda (1672); and 
* Jupiter and Io’ (1673). (See @.-Z.; Riemann.) 

M. 

BOOM, (1) Jan van (6. Rotterdam, Apr. 17, 
1783), a flautist who belonged to the band of 
King Louis Bonaparte, settled at Utrecht, and 
made many successful tours in Germany. His 
works chiefly consist of bravura pieces for the 
flute. 

His son, (2) Jan (b. Utrecht, Oct. 15, 1807 ; 
d. Apr. 1872), was brought up as a pianist, and 
after a tour in Sweden and Denmark in 1825 
settled at Stockholm, where in 1849 he became 
professor in the Academy and Music School. 
In 1862 he visited the chief capitals of Europe 
to examine the systems of musical education. 
He gave up his post in 1865. He composed 
symphonies, quartets, trios and pianoforte 
pieces of every description. 


Another son, (3) HERMANN (0b. Feb. 9, 1809 ; 
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d. Amsterdam, Jan. 6, 1883), was an excellent 
flautist, a pupil of Tulou, settled in Amsterdam 
in 1830. . F. G. 

BOOSEY & CO., music publishers and 
musical instrument manufacturers, established 
in 1816 by Thomas Boosey. 

He began business as an importer of foreign 
music, and was one of the very few persons then 
engaged in that trade. Subsequently he be- 
came the English publisher for Hummel, Rom- 
berg, De Beriot, Rossini, Vaccaj, Mercadante 
and other well-known composers. The house 
was afterwards identified with the Italian operas 
of Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi, until 1854, when 
a decision of the House of Lords deprived it 
of all its foreign copyrights. This judgment 
caused the firm to lose ‘ La Sonnambula,’ ‘ La 
Traviata,’ ‘ Il Trovatore ’ and ‘ Rigoletto,’ four 
of the most valuable properties that have 
existed in the music trade. G. 

The firm’s modern catalogue includes a 
number of important English choral works 
which are given at the concerts of the West- 
minster Choral Society as well as songs of the 
type propagated by the London Ballad Concerts 
(Albert Hall). CO. 

In addition to their original business of music 
publishing, Boosey & Co. carry on an important 
business in the manufacture of wind instru- 
ments. This originated about the middle of 
last century, and has been gradually developed 
andextended. The first extension was in 1856, 
when the firm entered into arrangements with 
the late R. S. Pratten, the flautist, to work out 
his ideas in flutes, and to manufacture the 
instruments. In 1868 they purchased the busi- 
ness of Henry Distin, the acquisition of whose 
factory and plant enabled them to develop their 
brass instrument manufacture. In 1874, when 
the firm removed from Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, to their present premises in 295 Regent 
Street, the name of Distin & Co., which had 
been used in connexion with the section of the 
business formerly Henry Distin’s, was given up, 
and the whole has been carried on since that 
date under the name of Boosey & Co. only. 
In 1876 their factory was installed at Stanhope 
Place, Marble Arch, but these premises were 
totally destroyed by fire in 1913, and have since 
been rebuilt and largely extended on the most 
complete modern lines. In 1879 the manu- 
facture of clarinets and other reed instruments, 
including saxophones, was added to the brass 
and flute departments. In addition to the 
Clinton clarinets the firm have several special- 
ities, notably the compensating pistons for 
brass instruments, designed to correct the error 
in ordinary pistons due to the sharpening effect 
of valves used in combination (see VALVE). 

Dade: 

BORD, (1) Anrornet JEAN DEnts (b. Tou- 
louse, Oct. 13, 1814; d. Mar. 5, 1888), a piano- 
maker in Paris. He learned his craft in 
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Marseilles, then at Lyons, and when 19 years 
old. settled in Paris. He started business in 
1843, and exhibited at the Exhibition of 1844 
(Paris). 

His claims to special notice as a piano-maker 
are founded upon his invention, in 1843, of the 
pressure, or Capo Tasto, bar; his introduction 
in 1857 of the ‘ Bibi’—the French name of 
the ungrammatical English ‘Pianette’—a very 
small upright piano, and of a spiral hopper 
spring first employed in those instruments. 

A, J. H.3; Tev. M. L. P. 

His nephew, (2) ANTONIN (b. Toulouse, 1853), 
succeeded him. The firm still exists, but passed 
into other hands, under the name of A. Bord, on 
the death of Antonin. 


BiBL.—ConstTANt PIERRE, Les Factewrs d’instruments de musique, 
les luthiers et lu facture instrumentale. Paris, 1893. 


Moy Tt 2 

BORDE, JEAN BENJAMIN DE LA (b. Paris, 
Sept. 5, 1734 ; J. July 22, 1794), became a pupil 
of D’Auvergne for the violin, and of Rameau 
for composition, and ultimately attained great 
eminence as an amateur composer. He wrote 
nearly 50 operas of a more or less trifling kind, 
many songs for single voice, and several works 
on music, among which the Fssar sur la 
musique ancienne et moderne (1780) is the most 
important. The 4 volumes of his Choix de 
chansons mises en musique (1773), with their 
charming illustrations, have become a biblio- 
graphical rarity. Some of the contents were 
edited separately by Miss L. E. Broadwood. 
De la Borde was guillotined July 22, 1794. 

M. 

BORDES, Cuarues (b. la Roche-Corbon, 
near Vouvray, Indre-et-Loire, May 12, 1863; 
d. Toulon, Var, Nov. 8, 1909), studied piano 
with Marmontel and composition under César 
Franck. He devoted all his short life to the 
revival of polyphonic, sacred and secular music 
and, generally speaking, to the musical art of 
the past, from the time of his appointment, in 
1887, as maitre de chapelle and organist at 
Nogent-sur-Marne. In Mar. 1890 he went 
to Paris to act in the first-mentioned capa- 
city at St. Gervais, where his performances 
attracted an immense amount of attention. 
He gave César Franck’s 3-part Mass with the 
co-operation of the composer (June 1890) ; 
Schumann’s Mass, op. 147 (Feb. 8, 1891); 
Palestrina’s Stabat Mater, Allegri’s Miserere 
(Mar. 26, 1891). In 1892 he grouped his 
singers in an association, under the name of 
‘ Chanteurs de St. Gervais,’ for the performance 
of church music of the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries, and of Gregorian chant. On Jan. 
28, 1892, they executed works of Victoria, 
Josquin des Prés, Palestrina, etc.; a series of 
musical services was arranged, the ‘Semaines 
saintes de St. Gervais,’ the first of which took 
place with the assistance of V. d’Indy. From 
1893 a large number of concerts was given by 
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this society, notably a series during the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900: its success and popularity 
did not decrease after its rupture with the 
church from which it took its name. For the 
society’s use Bordes published an Anthologie des 
maitres religieux primitifs; this, and a remark- 
able work, Archives de la tradition basque, 
undertaken under the authority of the Minister 
of Education in 1889 and 1890, made his name 
widely known. He was the founder of the 
Schola Cantorum, in Oct. 6, 1894, as a society 
of sacred music, transformed into a school for 
the restoration of church music, Oct. 15, 1896, 
when Bordes was professor. In 1899 Bordes 
founded the ‘Schola’ of Avignon, and in 
1905 that of Montpellier. Bordes also wrote 
orchestral and PF. works, given at the 
Société Nationale in Paris, a Fantasie on a 
Basque theme for piano and orchestra, an 
orchestral Fantasie with trumpet obbligato, 
motets, choruses, spiritual dialogues, of which 
‘Domine, puer meus jacet’ is of great interest, 
and 33 songs (1883-1908), perhaps the most 
original and characteristic part of his pro- 
duction, with pianoforte accompaniment. His 
3-act musical drama ‘Les Trois Vagues’ 
(1892-98) was left unfinished, and is preserved 
at the Bibliothéque de Opéra, Paris. 


Brpu.—Ocrave Strh, Musiciens francais daujourd’ hui (1921) ; 
Revue musicale, 1924, No. 10; Paut DukaAs, Charles Bordes; G. 
Samazevui_H, Un Drame basque de Charles Bordes. Catalogue of 


Bordes’ Works. G. F.; addns. M. L. P. 

BORDES-PENE, Mur. Litontrne Marie 
(née PiNE), sister-in-law to Charles Bordes 
(b. Lorient, Finistére, Nov. 25, 1858; d. Rouen, 
Jan. 24, 1924), a remarkable pianist and great 
interpreter of the French pianoforte works 
belonging to the end of the 19th century. She 
obtained the first pianoforte prize at the 
Conservatoire in 1872 and was the first 
performer, with E. Ysaye, of Franck’s violin 
sonata, at Brussels. To her he dedicated 
‘ Prélude, aria et finale,’ and Vincent d’Indy, 
his ‘Symphonie sur un théme montagnard’ 
for orchestra and piano, which she played for 
the first time (Paris, 1886). She was active in 
propagating the music of Franck, Chabrier, 
Dupare, Chausson, Bordes, de Bréville, Fauré 
and others. Struck with paralysis in 1890, 
she retired to Rouen, where she died after a 
successful teaching career. 


Brsu.—V. v’Inpy, Madame Bordes-Péne (Tablettes de la Schola, 
1924, No. 4); G. SaAaMAZEUILH, Madame Bordes-Péne (Revue musicale, 
1924, No. 10). M iv P 


BORDOGNI, Giutio Marco (b. Gazzaniga, 
near Bergamo, 1788; d. Paris, July 31, 1856), 
pupil of Simone Mayr, appeared with great 
success as tenor at Milan from 1813-15, and 
was engaged at the Théatre Italiens, Paris, 
1819-33. 

His chief claim to remembrance is based on 
his great renown as a teacher of singing ; 
he was engaged from 1820-23 at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and after an interval again 
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appointed, retaining his place for many years. 
He wrote a large number of ‘ vocalises’ of 
great practical use (iemann). 

BORDONI, Faustina, see Hass (1). 

BORECKY, Jaromir, D.Ph. (6b. Budéjovice, 
southern Bohemia, 1869), director of the Uni- 
versity Library of Prague; musical critic of 
the Narodni Listy and from 1893-1910 chief 
editor of the musical journal Dalibor. His 
Brief Summary of the History of Czech Music (in 
Czech), described also as a supplement to 
Riemann’s Catechism of Musical History, is an 
invaluable guide to the student as far as the 
beginning of the present century. R. N. 

BORETTI, (1) Giovanni Antonto (6. Rome, 
c. 1640), composed a number of operas between 
1662 and 1672, 8 whereof are enumerated by 
Fétis and 6 in Q.-L.; also an oratorio, a 
cantata and a vocal duet. Fétis calls him 
Jean André, but (2) Giov. ANDREA was a late 
17th-century composer, two of whose madrigals 
appear in Playford’s ‘Scelta di canzonette,’ 
1679. E. Vv. d. 8. 

BORGHI, (1) ApEtarpE (5. Bologna, Aug. 9, 
1829 ; d. there, Sept. 29, 1901), was a favourite 
mezzo-soprano opera singer. 

After vocal instruction from Pasta she made 
her début in 1846 at Urbino in Mercadante’s 
‘Tl Giuramento.’ She sang next at Messina, 
where she married Sig. Mamo, and later in 
other Italian towns, and at Vienna. From 
1856-60 Mme. Borghi-Mamo was singing in 
Paris both in Italian and French opera. In 
1860 she sang with approval for a season in 
England, making her début Apr. 12, as Leonora 
(‘La Favorita’) at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
She also sang in concerts, and at the Norwich 
Festival, after which she returned to Italy. 
Her daughter, 

(2) ErmrntA, also an opera singer in Italy and 
Paris, sang the soprano parts in Boito’s 
‘Mefistofele ’ on its very successful revival at 
Bologna. A 

BORGHI, Giovanni Battista (6. Orvieto, 
c. 1740; d. Italy, after 1800), composer and 
singer. His first opera, ‘ Alessandro in Ar- 
menia ’ (1768), he looked upon as a study and 
never had it performed. In 1770 he became 
organist at the cathedral of Loreto, and in 
1771 his ‘ Ciro’ was performed at Venice, but 
proved a failure, with the result that he did 
not succeed in having any of the four operas 
performed which he wrote between 1773-80. 
In 1783 his opera ‘ Piramo e Tisbe’ was given 
at Florence and pleased so much that it 
became a repertory opera in all Italian theatres, 
which then produced also his previously com- 
posed operas as well as new ones. In 1798 he 
had his ‘Semiramide’ performed at Vienna, 
and from there he visited Russia, returning to 
Italy in 1800. Fétis and Clément mention 
9 of his operas. E. V. d. 8. 

BORGHI, Lutat, a violinist and composer ; 
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pupil of Pugnani; appeared in London as a 


violinist in 1774, as a viola-player in 1777, and 
settled there in about 1780; he was leader of 
the second violins at the Handel Commemora- 
tion in 1784, and second violin in Cramer’s 
quartet at the professional concerts. He com- 
posed with others the opera ‘ Dames’ in 1783, 
was manager of the Italian Opera at the 
Pantheon (1790), and married the prima donna 
Cassentini. He published ‘Litanies de la 
Vierge a 4 voix’ in Paris; vln. soli; duos for 
vins., vin. and alto, vin. and v’cl.; vin. con- 
certos symphonies for orch., and a set of 
Italian canzonets. v. D.; addns. BE. v. d. S. 

BORGO (Boreuo, Boraut), CESARE, a 16th- 
century Milanese composer. Fétis mentions 2 
books of 8-part masses and 2 books of can- 
zonets. Hitner has only been able to trace one 
book of masses (1602) and one book of can- 
zonets, published in 1584 and again in 1591 ; 
also some motets, hymns, etc., in collective 
volumes. Ha Vid./8. 

BORIS GODOUNOV, opera by Moussorg- 
sky; the text founded on Poushkin’s poem. 
Produced Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, 
Jan. 24 (Feb. 6), 1874; a revised version by 
Rimsky-Korsakov, St. Petersburg, 1876; 
Paris, 1908; New York, Metropolitan Opera 
House, Mar. 19, 1913; Drury Lane, June 24, 
1913; in English (Beecham), Birmingham, 
Feb. 1917. 

BORJA (Borers), S. Francisco pr, Duke 
of Gandia (b. Gandia, Oct. 28, 1510; d. Rome, 
1572), Saint, and General of the Company of 
Jesus, who also wrote music. His works, the 
authenticity of which has never been doubted, 
consist of music for a mystery play on the 
Resurrection, a Mass for 4 voices, and various 
motets, preserved in the Collegiate Church of 
Gandia. He was also a great designer of pro- 
cessions and ceremonies accompanied by trum- 
pets, hautboys, bassoons and organ. 

eae 

BORJON, CHARLES EMMANUEL (incorrectly 
Bourgeon) DE ScELLERY (b. Pont-de- Vaux, 
Bresse, 1633 ; d. Paris, May 4, 1691), advocate 
in the Parlement of Paris, author of many law 
books, and an eminent amateur. 

He was a remarkable performer on the 
musette, and author of a Z'raité de la musette 
avec une nouvelle méthode pour apprendre de soy- 
méme d& jouer de cet instrument facilement et en 
peu de temps (Lyons, 1672), which contains a 
method of instruction, plates and airs collected 
by him in various parts of France. It is a work 
of interest concerning wind instruments and 
their makers at that time. 

M. co. O.; addns, M. L. P. 

BORLASCA, BERNARDINO (b. Gavio, near 
Genoa, late 16th cent.). He came of a noble 
family. In 1610 he was a musician in the 
Munich court chapel; in 1612 vice - Kapell- 
meister ; and in 1617 court Kapellmeister. In 
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1621-23 he was again vice-Kapellmeister at 
that court, and in 1624 only Konzertmeister. 
Borlasca composed music of most varied 
nature: ‘Scherzi musicali ecclesiastici sopra 
la cantica a 3 voci,’ 1609; ‘ Canzonette a 3 
voci,’ 1611. Havas 8 

BORNE, FERNAND LE (0. Charleroi, Mar. 10, 
1862), of Belgian origin, ranks as a French 
composer, having been a pupil of Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns and César Franck, so that he has 
passed under varied influences. He has brought 
out the following works for orchestra : 

‘Scénes de ballet,’ ‘Suite intime,’ ‘Symphonie dramatique,’ 
‘ Aquarelles,’ ‘Temps de guerre’ (Concerts de l’Opéra, 1896), ‘ Féte 
bretonne,’ ‘Marche solennelle,’ ‘Ouverture guerriére,’ ‘Ouverture 
symphonique,’ and a ‘Symphonie-concerto,’ for PF., vln., and orch. 

His chamber music includes a string quartet, a trio, and a vin. 
sonata. 

A Mass in A and some motets represent his work for the Church. 
He has also written numerous songs (‘ L’Amour de Myrto,’ ‘ L’Amour 
trahi,’ ete.), PF. pieces, etc. 

Le Borne’s dramatic works are as follows: ‘Daphnis et Chloé,’ a 
pastoral drama (Brussels, May 10, 1885); ‘Hedda,’ symphonic 
legend in 3 acts (Milan, 1898); ‘Mudarra,’ lyric drama in 4 acts 
(Berlin, Apr. 18, 1899) ; incidental music for G. Mitchell’s ‘ L’Absent’* 
(Odéon, 1903); ‘Les Girondins,’ lyric drama in 4 acts (Lyons, Mar. 


25, 1905). Another 3-act opera, ‘Le Maitre,’ has not yet been 
performed. 


In 1901 Le Borne obtained the Chartier prize 
of the Institut for his chamber music. He 
contributes musical criticisms to the Monde 
artiste; Le Soir, Brussels; and is musical 
critic of Le Petit Parisien. G. F. 

BORODIN, ALEXANDER PORPHYRIEVICH 
(b. St. Petersburg, Nov. 12, 1834; d. there, 
Feb. 28, 1887), a distinguished composer. 

The illegitimate son of a prince of Imeretia, 
he was brought up by his mother, who gave 
him every educational advantage. In boy- 
hood he showed great love of music, and still 
more marked aptitude for science. He chose 
the medical profession, and served two years in 
a military hospital. From 1859-62 he studied 
abroad at the Government’s expense, and soon 
after his return, at the early age of 28, was 
appointed assistant professor of chemistry at 
the Academy of Medicine, St. Petersburg. In 
1862 Borodin met BALAKIREV (¢q.v.), whose 
enthusiasm rekindled his own former love of 
music and gave it a more serious intention. He 
now became one of Balakirev’s most fervent 
disciples, and devoted all his leisure to the 
study of harmony and composition. Hence- 
forward he engaged in that strenuous en- 
deavour to serve two masters which probably 
accounted for his comparatively early death. 
He made his mark in the world of science no 
less clearly than in that of art, leaving not only 
numerous important treatises on chemistry, 
but taking an active part in founding the School 
of Medicine for Women, where he lectured from 
1872 until the day of his death. In 1877 
Borodin, with two of his pupils, made a kind 
of scientific and musical pilgrimage across 
Germany, with Weimar for its final goal. 
Liszt was once more there, and his court 
and school are described by Borodin in the 
series of delightful letters to his wife, after- 
wards published by his friend and biographer 
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Vladimir Stassov. These letters present an 
incomparable portrait of the great virtuoso, 
and reveal his intimate views upon the 
music of the new Russian school. Between 
1885 and 1886 Borodin and Cui, at the sugges- 
tion of Countess Mercy Argenteau, paid two 
visits to Belgium. In Brussels, Liége and 
Antwerp, Borodin’s two symphonies and his 
symphonic sketch ‘In the Steppes of Central 
Asia’ were most cordially received. Borodin 
married in 1863 Mlle. Catharine Protopopova, 
an accomplished amateur, who initiated him 
into the styles of Chopin and Schumann. In 
winter Madame Borodin’s health compelled 
her to seek the drier climate of Moscow, and it 
was during one of these enforced separations 
that Borodin died suddenly. On the previous 


day he wrote to his wife : ‘ To-morrow we have’ 


a musical party here. It will be very grand— 
“il y aura de la bougie,” as Miirger says in La 
Vie de Bohéme ...I1 must not unveil the 
mysteries!’ The party took place. Borodin, 
who was strikingly handsome, after the Oriental 
type inherited from his father, wore the Russian 
national dress. While conversing gaily with his 
guests, he was seen to stagger, and succumbed 
instantaneously to a ruptured aneurism. He 
was sincerely regretted by his friends and 
students, for his modesty, benevolence and 
single-heartedness left an ineffaceable impres- 
sion on all who came in contact with him. 
ComposiTions.—Borodin joined Balakirev’s 
circle with a purely amateur equipment. He 
played the piano and violoncello tolerably well ; 
adored Mendelssohn’s chamber music ; knew 
little of Beethoven; nothing of Schumann ; 
and—having spent his life in the capital—was 
not versed in the folk-music as were Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Moussorgsky. Intercourse with 
Balakirev revolutionised his views and aims. 


Like Glinka, he realised his powers and his: 


nationality simultaneously. ‘ Borodin,’ says 
Stassov, ‘is a national poet in the highest sense 
of the word.’ His first symphony, in E flat 
major, begun in 1862, is conventional as regards 
form, and shows a wonderful command of 
technical resources for the work of a mere 
amateur. The national element is already 
discernible, especially in the trio of the scherzo 
and the adagio. But it was not until he under- 
took, at Stassov’s suggestion, to compose an 
opera on the subject of *‘ The Epic of the Army 
of Igor,’ that he began to feel his way to com- 
plete independence. This rhapsody, or prose- 
poem, is the most interesting of all the 
medieval Russian chronicles. Its historical 
significance may, perhaps, be compared with 
that of the Arthurian legends. It was an in- 
spiring theme for a composer of patriotic pro- 
clivities; moreover, it offered an Oriental 
element which, contrasted with the Russian 
style, gave scope for great variety of musical 
colouring. ‘ Prince Igor’ is rather a melodic 
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than a declamatory opera. Borodin had more 
gift for cantilena than for recitative, and clung 
to the old operatic divisions ; therefore ‘ Prince 
Igor’ approaches more closely in form and 
style to Glinka’s ‘ Rousslan and Lioudmilla ’ 
than to Dargomijsky’s ‘Stone Guest’; while 
in its racy humour and robust realism it claims 
some affinity with Moussorgsky’s national 
music-dramas. Since this article was first 
written, ‘Prince Igor,’ with indeed all Borodin’s 
more important works, has been acclaimed in 
Western Europe, and the orgy in the Polovtsi 
camp now needs no defence against the charge 
of barbarism. Its barbaric energy as inter- 
preted by the Diaghilev troupe has popularised 
it beyond allelse in the opera. Apart from the 
Polovtsi dances there are in ‘ Prince Igor’ a 
wealth of contrasting character, skilful com- 
bination of tragedy and comedy and impas- 
sioned love-music, which entitle it to rank as 
one of the finest of national operas. The spirit 
of pessimism which overshadows Russian poetry 
and fiction has also found its way into opera : 
the cheerful major colouring and _ healthy 
popular optimism of ‘ Prince Igor’ form an 
agreeable exception to the rule. ‘ Borodin,’ 
says Cheshikhin in his Russian Opera, ‘is an 
admirable foil to Tchaikovsky.’ This opera, 
left unfinished at Borodin’s death, was com- 
pleted by Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazounoy, 
and published by Belaiev in 1889. The second 
symphony, in B minor, and the symphonic 
sketch ‘ In the Steppes,’ both owe their origin 
to patriotic sentiment. Borodin was not 
strongly attracted to the innovating principles 
of the then new school, but the second sym- 
phony has something like a definite programme. 
Speaking of this work, Stassov says: ‘ It owes 
its strength chiefly to the national character of 
its subject. The old heroic Russian sentiment 
predominates as in “‘ Prince Igor.”’ ‘In the 
Steppes,’ composed for a representation of 
tableaux vivants in honour of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the reign of Alexander IL., is the 
most generally popular of all the composer’s 
works. Borodin left a few beautiful songs— 
about 12 in all—to some of which he wrote his 
own words. In these we find the same dis- 
tinction of style and poetical feeling which 
characterise his orchestral and operatic music. 
From the technical side, his songs are remark- 
able for certain peculiarities of harmony, such 
as the frequent use of the augmented second 
and sequences of whole tones. They are like 
the folk-songs in their characteristic changes 
of rhythm. 

The following is a complete list of Borodin’s 
works : 
. First Symphony in E flat major. 
. Four Songs. (Jurgenson, Moscow.) 
Four Songs. (Bessel & Co., St. Petersburg.) 
. First String Quartet, in A major, on a theme from the finale of 
Beethoven’s quartet, p. 180. (Finished 1878.) 
. Second Symphony in B minor. (1871-77.) 


. The Paraphrases, twenty-four variations and fourteen pieces for 
piano, ‘ on a favourite theme’ (i.e. the childish tune known 


(1862-67.) 


on pee 
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in Germany as the ‘ Coteletten Polka,’ and in England as 
the ‘ Chopsticks Waltz’). The Polka, Marche Funébre and 
Requiem are by Borodin, the other members of the new 
Russian school, and Liszt, being among the contributots. 
7. In the Steppes of Central Asia. Symphonic Sketch. (1880.) 
8. Petite Suite for pianoforte, dedicated to Countess Mercy Argen- 
teau. (1885.) 
9. Scherzo in A flat major, for orchestra. 
0. Septains : verses for voice and pianoforte, dedicated to Countess 
Mercy Argenteau. (1886.) 
- Quartet on the name B-la-f, by Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Liadov and Glazounov. 
. Serenata espagnola, for the pianoforte (four hands). 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS 


. Second Quartet, in D major. 

. Prince Igor: opera in four acts with a prologue. 

. Arab Melody, for voice and piano. 

. Song to words by Poushkin. (Composed in 1881 on the death of 
Moussorgsky.) 

. Sérénade de quatre galants & une dame. 
for male voices. 

. Song, words translated from Count A. Tolstoi: 
marche en se gonflant.’ 

. ‘Chez ceux-la et chez nous.” Song with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Words translated from Nekrassov. 

. Two movements of a Third Symphony in A minor, orchestrated 
by A. Glazounoy. 


Humorous quartet 


‘La Vanité 


21. Finale of ‘ Mlada,’ an unfinished opera-ballet, orchestrated by 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Roun. 
BORONI (Buroni, Borront), ANTONIO 


(6b. Rome, 1738; d. there, Dec. 1792), studied 
under Padre Martini, and at Naples Conserva- 
torio under G. Abos. He became court com- 
poser at Dresden, 1766 ; court Kapellmeister, 
Stuttgart, June 18, 1771-77; maestro di cap- 
pella at St. Peter’s in the Vatican, Rome, 1778 
to Sept. 21, 1792, where Reichard, who formed 
a high opinion of him, met him in 1792. He 
composed 21 operas, the last one for Rome in 
1778, masses and other church music, arias, 
duets, etc. He contributed with J. Christian 
Bach and others to a book of 6 odes, published 
in London c. 1775. Boa Cat Se 

BOROSINI, (1) Francesco (6. Bologna, 
c. 1695), an admirable tenor singer, and in 1723 
one of the principal singers at the Opera at 
Prague. 

Very little more of his history is known ; but 
we have evidence that he came, with his wife, 
to London in 1724, and sang in operas; as in 
‘ Artaserse ’’ by Ariosti, and Handel’s ‘ Tamer- 
lane.’ In 1725 he appeared in ‘ Rodelinda’ 
and ‘ Giulio Cesare’ by Handel, in Ariosti’s 
* Dario,’ and the pasticcio ‘ Elpidia’ given by 


' the former master, with recitatives of his own. 


The names of Borosini and his wife are not 
found again in England after 1725. 

His wife, (2) Leonora (née D’ AMBREVILLE), 
was originally French, and was a very remark- 
able contralto singer. In 1714, according to 


Fétis, she sang at the Palatine court, and was 


engaged in 1723 for the Opera at Prague, with 
her husband. When they were married is 
not known, but that they came to England 
together in 1724 is certain, for her name is 


- found in the casts of the same operas in which 


he also performed. In ‘ Dario’ and ‘ Elpidia’ 
she is called Signora Sorosini, but this is a mere 
misprint. It is only curious that it should 
occur in two different works. J. M. 
BOROWSKI, Fetrx (6. Burton, England, 
Mar. 10, 1872), an Anglo-American composer, 
critic and teacher. He studied at the Cologne 
Conservatory and in London, In 1897 he was 
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made professor of theory and counterpoint at 
the Chicago Musical College, later becoming 
its head. He was also at different times 
musical critic of the Chicago Hvening Post and 
the Chicago Herald; and has been the writer 
of the programme notes of the Chicago Or- 
chestra since 1908. His compositions include 
the following : 

Eugene Onegin, symphonic poem. 

Allegro de concert, for organ and orchestra. 

filégie symphonique, for orchestra. 

Trois Peintures, fur orchestra, 

Youth, symphonic poem. 

Boudour, pantomime ballet. 


String Quartet, A minor. 
Pieces for organ, piano, violin and songs. Rata 
° ° 


BORREN, CHARLES JEAN EUGENE VAN 
DEN (b. Ixelles, near Brussels, Nov. 17, 1874), 
has done important work as an historian of 
music, particularly with regard to the poly- 
phonic schools of the Netherlands. 

Van den Borren studied the law, and took 
his doctorate at Brussels in 1897. He practised 
as a barrister for eight years, when he gave up 
his legal work in favour of musical studies. 
He contributed criticism to many journals, 
lectured at the Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Musicales et Dramatiques on the beginning of 
polyphony and the history of music in Belgium, 
and at the New University of Brussels on the 
history of pianoforte music. He succeeded 
Wotquenne as librarian to the Conservatoire 
of BRUSSELS (q.v.) in 1920. He has gained a 
high position as historian and critic, and his 
researches into English music, contemporary 
with the field of his Belgian studies, are par- 
ticularly interesting. In this connexion Les 
Origines de la musique de clavecin en Angleterre, 
Brussels, 1912, an analytical study of the 
English writers for the virginal, and Les 
Musiciens belges en Angleterre a Vépoque de la 
Renaissance, Brussels, 1913, deserve particular 
attention. On Feb. 2, 1926, van den Borren 
read a paper before the Musical Association of 
London, De la valeur esthétique du madrigal 
anglais, in which the breadth of his study of 
the English school of polyphonists was fully 
demonstrated. His works on Belgian music 
include: Les Origines de la musique de clavecin 
dans les Pays-Bas jusque vers 1630, Brussels, 
1914; Les Débuts de la musique a Venise, 
Brussels, 1904; Orlando di Lassus, 1920; La 
Musique belge, 1920; Origines et développement 
de Part polyphonique vocal du X VI? siécle, 1920. 
A small work on Dufay was succeeded by a 
larger one in 1926, Guwillawme Dufay, son 
importance dans Vévolution de la musique du 
XV siécle; and he has further written on 
subjects outside his special province, such as 
the dramatic music of César Franck, the opera 
of Alessandro Scarlatti and modern Belgian 
music. C. 

BORRI, Giovanni BATTISTA, a 17th-century 
composer of Bologna, composed | oratorio, * La 
Susanna,’ 1 mass and other church music ; a 
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‘Cantata morale,’ 12 ‘ Sinfonie a 3: 2 violini 
e violoncello coll’ organo,’ Modena, 1687; ‘Sin- 
fonie a tre,’ etc., op. 1, Bologna, 1688, etc. 
Q.-L.). 

BORSDORF, Frrepricu Apoupx (b. Ditt- 
mansdorf, Saxony, Dec. 23, 1854; d. London, 
Apr. 15, 1923), a distinguished horn-player who 
studied his art at Dresden under Lorenz and 
settled in England. Engaged first at Covent 
Garden, he became third and then first horn in 
Richter’s orchestra, and held a leading position 
in this country playing with the Scottish 
Orchestra, the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and the 
London Symphony Orchestra in turn. The 
beauty of his sensitive phrasing made him a 
wonderful chamber-music player, and his per- 
formance in Brahms’s horn trio was his master- 
piece. As a teacher he achieved work of 
lasting value, for he was professor of the horn 
at the R.C.M. from its foundation and of the 
R.A.M. from 1897. Most of his successors in 
the London orchestras, therefore, have been his 
pupils, including his own son, Oscar, who has 
taken a place not only as a leading orchestral 
player but as a fine performer of concertos and 
chamber music. C. 

BORTKIEVICZ, Srrarr Epourpovircu 
(6. Charkov, Russia, Feb. 22, 1877), studied 
law in St. Petersburg from 1896-99 and 
music under van Ark and Liadov. He 
journeyed to Leipzig, where he continued his 
musical training under Reisenauer, Jadassohn 
and Piutti. From 1904-14 he was in Berlin, 
where he made a home. At the outbreak of 
the war he joined the Russian army. Since 
1921 he has resided in Constantinople. His 
compositions (for the greater part pianoforte 
works) are partly Russian, partly Oriental, and 
with a slight inclination towards the new 
German style, recalling on occasions, especi- 
ally in his preludes, the fine craftsmanship of 
Liszt and the dreamy expression of Chopin. 
His music is based on sane principles, mel- 
odic invention, sincere feeling and romantic 
poetry. 

His works include : 


Concerto in B maj. for PF. and orch. (op. 16); ‘ Othello’ sym- 
phonic poem for large orch. (op. 19) ; Concerto for v’cl. and orch. 
in one movement (op. 20); Concerto in D maj. for vln. and orch. 
(op. 22); Concerto in Ep maj. for the left hand for PF. and 
orch. (op. 28) ; ‘ Per aspera ad astra,’ PF. concerto No. 3 (op. 32). 
In MS. two concertos for PF, and vin. and many songs and PF, 
pieces, including sonatas. igby Ahy 124 


BORTNIANSKY, Driitrr STEPANOVICH 
(6. Gloukoff in the Ukraine, 1752; d. Sept. 28 
(Oct. 9), 1825), a composer who studied in 
Moscow and in St. Petersburg under Galuppi, 
at that time Kapellmeister there. Galuppi 
soon left Russia, but the Empress Catherine 
supplied Bortniansky with funds to follow him 
to Venice (1768). He afterwards studied in 
Bologna, Rome and Naples. The motets he 
composed at this period are not remarkable 
except for richness of harmony. Pialschlich 
counts him among the opera-composers then 
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in Italy. His ‘ Creonte’ was given in Venice 
in 1776, and his ‘ Quinto Fabio’ at Modena in 
1778. In 1779 he returned to Russia, and 
became director of the Empress’s church choir 
(later—1796—called the ‘ Imperial Kapelle ’), 
which he thoroughly reformed, and for which 
he composed 35 sacred concertos in 4 parts, 10 
concertos for double choir, and a Mass for 3 v. 
It was this choir which was placed at the dis- 
posal of BoreLpIEv (q.v.) when, at St. Peters- 
burg, he was commissioned to compose the 
music for Racine’s ‘ Athalie.’ Bortniansky’s 
works were edited by Tchaikovsky and pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg in 10 volumes. Ff. G. 

BORWICK, Lreonarp (6. Walthamstow, Feb. 
26, 1868; d. Le Mans, France, Sept. 15, 1925), 
a distinguished pianist, studied under Mme. 
Schumann at Frankfort, 1883-89. 

He made his début at Frankfort in 1889, 
playing Beethoven’s concerto in E flat, and in 
the following year appeared first in England, 
playing Schumann’s concerto at the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert (London) on May 8. 
His success was emphatic, and he was soon 
accepted as an able performer of the classics, 
and particularly as an exponent of the inter- 
pretative methods of the Schumann school. 
His performance of Brahms’s D minor concerto 
with Richter in Vienna (1891) helped to 
establish his reputation abroad, and at home 
he was in request for the ‘ Popular’ concerts 
of St. James’s Hall, for chamber concerts in 
association with the Joachim quartet, and 
indeed wherever in England the ideal of the 
classics was paramount. For some years he 
gave numerous recitals with Plunket GREENE 
(q.v.) in London and the provinces, in which 
he played a very large repertory of music from 
Bach to Brahms. Borwick was first and 
foremost a refined and scholarly player of these 
composers; but he did not stand still. He 
played in Germany and in Paris and elsewhere 
in Europe, notably in Scandinavia. In 1911 
he undertook a considerable concert tour in 
America and Australia, and returned to London 
in 1912, playing with a freedom and vigour 
which gave to his art a new force. From this 
time onward, too, his growing interest in the 
modern French school of piano music widened 
his powers of expression, and his playing of 
Debussy and Ravel was specially admired. c. 

BOSCH, PIETER JOSEPH VAN DEN (b. Hobo- 
ken, c. 1736; d. Antwerp, Feb. 19, 1803), 
organist at Antwerp Cathedral c. 1764. 
One J. B. van den Bosch is mentioned by 
Gregoir (Panth. vi. 27) as giving concerts at 
Antwerp Theatre in 1785-87. In 1772 he was 
organist at St. Gudule, Brussels, where Burney 
made his acquaintance. Van den Bosch com- 
posed: op. 2, ‘6 divertissements pour le 
clavecin avec 2 vs. et B. ad lib.’; op. 3, °4 
concerts pour le clavecin et l’orgue’ (with 
orchestra) ; op. 4, ‘6 suites pour le clav. avec 
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vn. ad lib.’; op. 5, ‘4 sonates pour le clav. 
avec vn. et B. ad lib.’ (as Burney’s name appears 
in Subscribers’ list, this must have been pub- 
lished c. 1772); ceuvre 6, ‘6 sonates dans le gout 
de symphonies pour pfte.’ (with orchestra). 
Five MS. pianoforte sonatas, Nos. 7-11, are in 
the Amsterdam Library. LY st Se 

BOSCHI, Grusneprrn, said to have been a 
native of Viterbo, was the most celebrated 
basso of the 18th century, and was a member 
of the choir of St. Mark’s, Venice. Chrysander 
(Handel, i. 244) believes him to be the singer of 
the extraordinary part of Polifeme in Handel’s 
early cantata at Naples in 1709, a portion of 
which was transferred to ‘ Rinaldo.’ It is at 
any rate certain that on Feb. 24, 1711, he sang 
for the first time in London the part of Argante 
in that opera (Handel’s first in London) at 
the Haymarket Theatre. In 1720 we find him 
again supporting with his magnificent voice the 
*Radamisto’ of Handel, and Bononcini’s 
‘ Astarto.” In 1721 he was in the cast of 
‘Muzio Scevola,’ the 3rd act of which was 
Handel’s, as also in those of ‘ Arsace’ by 
Orlandini and Amadei, ‘ L’ odio e I amore’ 
(anonymous), and Bononcini’s ‘ Crispo.’ On 
Dec. 9, 1721, he took part in the first repre- 
sentation of Handel’s ‘ Floridante,’ and on 
Jan. 12, 1723, in that of ‘ Ottone,’ and of 
‘ Flavio’ on May 14; besides which he sang in 
the ‘ Coriolano’ of Ariosti and ‘ Farnace’ of 
Bononcini, and in 1724 in Handel’s ‘ Giulio 
Cesare ’ and ‘ Tamerlane,’ Ariosti’s ‘ Artaserse ” 
and ‘ Vespasiano,’ and Bononcini’s ‘ Calfurnia.’ 
From this date he sang for Handel in all the 
operas during 1725, 1726, 1727 and 1728. In 
1728 he sang in ‘Siroe,’ ‘Tolomeo’ and a 
revival of ‘ Radamisto.’ Then came _ the 
break-up of the company, and Boschi’s name 
appears no more. In a satire called ‘ Harle- 
quin Horace, or the Art of Modern Poetry,’ 
1735, this line occurs— 

‘And Boschi-like be always in a rage,’ 

to which the following note is appended : 


‘A useful performer for several years in the I talian 
operas, for if any of the audience chanced unhappily 
to be lulled to sleep by these soothing entertainments, 
he never failed of rousing them up again, and by the 
extraordinary fury both of his voice and action, made 
it manifest that, though only a tailor by profession, 
he was nine times more a man than any of his fellow- 
warblers. 

His wife, FRANCESCA VANINI, a contralto, had 
been a great singer, but came to London 
when much past her prime and with her voice 
failing. She sang in 1711 as Goffredo in 
Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo’ ; but in 1712 this part was 
given to Margarita de lEpine, and Boschi’s 
wife appeared no more. J. M. 

BOSIO, Anerorrna (b. Turin, Aug. 22, 1830 ; 
d. St. Petersburg, Apr. 12, 1859), a famous 
singer, educated at Milan under Cataneo. She 
made her first appearance, July 1846, in ‘I 
due Foscari’ at Milan. 
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After a short time she went to Verona, and 
thence to Copenhagen and Madrid, where she 
was enthusiastically applauded. In 1848 she 
appeared in Paris in ‘I due Foscari,’ but this 
time without effect. She went immediately 
to the Havana, and thence to New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. At all these places 
she was much admired. In 1851 she returned 
to Europe and married a Greek gentleman 
named Xindavelonis. She was engaged for 
the next season by Gye at Covent Garden, and 
made her début in ‘ L’ elisir d’amore,’ July 15, 
1852, with, however, doubtful success. She 
made her first hit in ‘I Puritani,’ taking the 
place of Grisi, who had declined to sing. This 
was the turning-point of Bosio’s fortune. 
During the winter she was the prima donna at 
Paris, and reappeared in the next spring in 
London in ‘ Matilda di Shabran,’ ‘ Jessonda’ 
and ‘ Rigoletto.’ From this date Bosio met 
with nothing but most brilliant success. In ‘I 
Puritani ’ she was, with the exception of course 
of Grisi, the best Elvira that had been seen. 
That same year she accepted an engagement at 
St. Petersburg, the terms being 100,000 francs 
for four months, with a guaranteed benefit of 
15,000 francs and a permission to sing at priv- 
ate concerts, Her success was extraordinary. 
Thence she went to Moscow. In 1856 she 
returned to Covent Garden. Her most re- 
markable performance was in ‘ La Traviata,’ 
in which she presented a very different reading 
of the character from that of Mlle. Piccolomini 
at the other house. She paid a second visit to 
Russia in 1858, and she died while on her third 
visit. J. M. 
BOSSI, (1) Marco Enrico (6. Salo, Lake 
Garda, Apr. 25, 1861; d. at sea, Feb. 24, 
1925), the son of the organist of Morbegno, 
best known by his organ pieces—about 50 
in number, and of considerable variety in 
scope and character. He was at the Liceo 
Musicale, Bologna, in 1871-73, and from 
the latter year to 1881 at the Conservatorio 
of Milan under Ponchielli for composition 
and Fumagalli for organ. On leaving the 
school he became organist and maestro di 
cappella at Como Cathedral, and from 1891, 
when he gave up that post, until 1895 was 
professor of the organ and theory at the Con- 
servatorio of Naples. On Jan. 1, 1896, he was 
appointed director of the Liceo Benedetto 
Marcello, Venice. He was also professor of 
composition in the same school, and conductor 
of the ‘ Benedetto Marcello’ concerts in 
Venice. In 1902 he became director of the 
Liceo Musicale, Bologna. This he held till 
1912, and after temporary retirement from 
scholastic work he became director of the 
Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome in 1916. As 
an organist he maintained the highest and best 
traditions of the Italian school of the past, and 
his Metodo di studio per Tl organo moderno, 
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written in conjunction with G. Tebaldini (Milan, 
1893), is a standard work. His compositions 
are marked by great boldness of harmonic 
treatment, much originality of design and a 
certain severity of style. It was no doubt this 
last quality (well illustrated in a suite, in- 
scribed ‘Res severa magnum gaudium,’ op. 
54) which induced him to give up operatic 
composition, in which he made three attempts 
in early life (‘ Paquita,’ 1 act, Milan, 1881; 
‘Il veggente,’ 1 act, Milan, 1890; and ‘L’ angelo 
della notte,’ 4 acts, Como). A great number 
of motets, cantatas, masses and other sacred 
works were composed and performed at Como ; 
a symphonic poem, ‘Il cieco,’ for tenor solo, 
choir and orchestra, was written in 1897; an 
‘Inno di gloria,’ for choir and organ, has been 
performed twice by the Riedel’sche Verein, 
Leipzig, a society which brought out his 
‘ Cantico dei Cantici,’ on Mar. 14, 1900 (see the 
Rivista musicale, vol. vii. p. 780). In instru- 
mental music, an orchestral overture is 
numbered op. 1, and an impromptu for 
orchestra, op. 55.. An organ concerto is op. 
100, and a great number of organ pieces of 
different kinds are in his list; in chamber 
music, a very fine violin sonata in E minor, 2 
trios for PF. and strings, in D min. and D maj. 
respectively, are to be mentioned, and many 
PF. pieces and songs testify to the fertility of 
his genius. ‘Two works for voices and orchestra 
are of outstanding importance: ‘ Il Paradiso 
perduto ’ (op. 125), on a poem after Milton by 
L. A. Villanis, performed at Augsburg, Dec. 
6, 1903, and ‘Giovanna d’ Arco’ for solo 
voices, 
Cologne, 1914. Bossi died at sea, between 
New York and Le Havre, on his return from 
a very successful concert tour in the United 
States. M., with addns. 

(2) Renzo (b. Como, 1883), composer, son of 
Marco Enrico, under whom he began his musical 
studies at the Liceo Marcello in Venice, where 
he took a prize for composition in 1902. He 
went to Leipzig in that year, continuing there 
his studies of the pianoforte and the organ, 
and making his first appearance in public as an 
exponent of both instruments. His last two 
years of study were devoted to a course of con- 
ducting under Arthur Nikisch. 

In 1906 he was engaged as sub-conductor 
at the Court Theatre of Altenburg, Saxony. 
Here and elsewhere in Germany he was soon 
entrusted with the direction of some important 
operatic performances and symphony concerts. 
On his return to Italy he was fora time attached 
to La Scala at Milan. 

Bossi was appointed professor of composition 
at the Regio Conservatorio of Parma in 1913, 
and in 1916 he was transferred to a similar 
post at the Conservatorio Giuseppe Verdi in 
Milan. 

Renzo Bossi’s orchestral works include ; 
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‘Fantasia Sinfonica,’ performed at Venice, Leipzig, Halle, Alten- 
burg, Magdeburg and Dortmund; Symphony in 5 movements; 
played in Germany and at Milan; ‘Sinfoniale’; ‘Bianco e Nero’; 
and a Violin Concerto. He has written a good deal of chamber 
musie, including a Quintet and 3‘Canti’ for v'cl. and harp, also a 
large number of songs and works for PF. and organ. 

For the stage, Bossi has written ‘L’ usignuolo e la rosa’ (after 
Oscar Wilde), ‘ Passa la ronda!’ (R. Francheville) and ‘La Notte 
del Mille’ (G. Pascoli and L. Orsini). E. B 


BOSSLER, Hernricn Pururpp (d. Leipzig, 
Dec. 9, 1812), Brandenburg-Onolzbach Coun. 
cillor at Speyer. In 1780 he lived at Heilbroun 
and invented a new music-printing machine. 
He must also have known a kind of transfer 
printing which enabled him to produce fac- 
similes of ancient MSS. In 1781 he set up as 
music printer and publisher at Speyer, removed 
his business in 1792 to Darmstadt, and 1799 to 
Golis, near Leipzig. He wrote a book on the 
elements of music, harmony, thorough - bass 
and composition to be used in conjunction with 
pianoforte teaching, which appeared in serial 
form in 1782-83. From 1788-90 he pub- 
lished and edited the Musikalische Realzeitung, 
continued 1790-91 as the Musvkalische Corre- 
spondenz, with the collaboration of Christmann 
and the Abbé Vogler. He also published a 
large number of weekly and monthly magazines 
of pieces for pianoforte, and songs which are of 
historical value. (See Q.-L.) HV, hee 

BOSTON (Mass.). THe APouio Civ, formed 
in July 1871, and incorporated in Mar. 1873, 
is composed of male voices and is supported 
by assessments levied on associate members, 
among whom the tickets for the concerts 
are divided, a few being sold to the public. 
B. J. Lang was conductor from the beginning 
until 1902, when he was succeeded by Emil 
Mollenhauer, the present conductor (1926). 

THE Boston FLUTE PLAYERS’ CLUB, organ- 
ised in 1921, has for its avowed purpose the 
fostering of music for the flute and of chamber 
music in which the flute has a part, as well as 
the encouragement of American composers of 
chamber music. Its concerts, open to members 
and their guests, are given monthly through- 
out the musical season. From the beginning 
Georges Laurent, first flute of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been the Club’s musical 
director. 

THe Boston SymMpHony ORCHESTRA was 
founded and for 37 years sustained by the late 
Henry Lee Higginson, prominent citizen of 
Boston, whose generosity affords a good in- 
stance of the munificent way in which Ameri- 
cans apply their riches for the public benefit 
in the service of education and art. 

Higginson had for long cherished the idea of 
having ‘an orchestra which should play the 
best music in the best way, and give concerts 
to all who could pay a small price.’ At length, 
on Mar. 30, 1881, he made his intention public 
in the Boston newspapers as follows : 

‘The orchestra to number sixty, and their remunera- 
tion to include the concerts and ‘ careful training.’’ 


Concerts to be twenty in number, on Saturday 
evenings, in the Music Hall, from middle of October 
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to middle of March. Single tickets from 75 to 25 
cents (3s. to 1s.) ; season tickets (concerts only) 10 
to 5 dollars; one public rehearsal, 1s. entrance.’ 


Georg Henschel was appointed conductor, a 
full musical library was purchased, and the 
first concert took place on Oct. 22, 1881. 

Henschel remained as conductor for three 
years. He was succeeded, at the beginning of 
the season of 1884-85, by Wilhelm Gericke of 
Vienna, whose advent Jed to important changes 
in the personnel of the Orchestra through the 
importation of young and ambitious musicians 
from Europe, and especially from Vienna. 
After five years, during which Gericke had 
raised the standard of the Orchestra to a plane 
approximating the founder’s ideal, he was 
succeeded by Arthur Nikisch, who remained 
conductor for four years. After him came 
Emil Paur for five years ; then, in the autumn 
of 1898, Gericke was recalled. He continued 
as conductor until the end of the season of 
1905-06, when Karl Muck of Berlin was engaged 
for two years. Max Fiedler next filled the 
post for the four years (1908-12) that inter- 
vened before Muck’s return for his second term 
of service. In the spring of 1918 Muck’s con- 
nexion with the Orchestra was abruptly ended, 
and the following autumn he was succeeded, 
for a single season, by Henri Rabaud of Paris. 
The next year Pierre Monteux began his five 
years of conductorship, a five years that in- 
cluded the period of readjustment following 
the war, and that, at its close, found the 
Orchestra restored to its full efficiency and to 
all its former prestige when, in the autumn of 
1924, Sergei Kussevitzky took over the baton. 

The Orchestra, much enlarged since its 
establishment, now (1926) numbers 108, and 
the support given it in Boston is loyal and 
enthusiastic. Only in one season, however, 
have the receipts equalled the expenditures. 
During the first 37 years of the Orchestra’s 
existence the deficits were met by Higginson, 
On May 7, 1918, the Orchestra was incorporated, 
with Judge Frederick P. Cabot of Boston as 
president of a board of ten trustees ; deficits 
are now met through the income from the 
endowment fund and through numerous in- 
dividual gifts. 

The two regular series of ‘ subscription 
concerts,’ each numbering 24, are given on 
Friday afternoons (succeeding the one-time 
‘public rehearsals’) and on Saturday even- 
ings; a supplementary series of five Monday 
evening concerts, inaugurated in the season of 
1922-23, and another of five Tuesday after- 
noon concerts, first established in the autumn 
of 1925, are now a permanent feature of the 
Orchestra’s regime, as are the two or three 
Young People’s Concerts yearly given for the 
school children of Greater Boston. As supple- 
ment to the regular season comes a series 
of summer concerts, known as the ‘ Pops,’ 
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extending over a period of ten weeks and given 
by a slightly reduced orchestra under a special 
conductor. 

An important part of the Orchestra’s work 
is that accomplished outside of Boston. In 
addition to frequent concerts in the cities of 
New England, the Orchestra makes five trips 
a year to Brooklyn and New York, where the 
concerts have been given uninterruptedly since 
1887, and one trip to Canada. 

For almost twenty years the Boston concerts 
of the Orchestra were given in the old Music 
Hall. In the autumn of 1900, however, 
possession was taken of the fine new Symphony 
Hall, built especially for the Orchestra’s ac- 
commodation, 

As a non-union organisation, at present the 
only one among the orchestras of the United 
States, the Boston Symphony has its own 
pension fund, established in 1903 and main- 
tained by the self-assessment of the Orchestra’s 
members and by two special annual concerts, 
as well as by the contributions of individuals. 

Tue Crciit1a Society was formed in 1874, 
under the patronage of the Harvard Musical 
Association, for the purpose of presenting choral 
works for mixed voices at the symphony 
concerts. In 1876 it became an independent 
organisation and has been supported on the 
associate system. ‘The membership is (1926) 
about 200. 

In the matter of repertory the Cecilia has 
long been identified with musical progress, and 
its concerts have introduced to Boston many 
of the more important choral compositions of 
the last half-century. B. J. Lang, the Society’s 
first conductor, continued to fill that post until 
1907. His successors have been: Wallace 
Goodrich, 1907-10 ; Max Fiedler, 1910-11 (by 
arrangement with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra); Arthur Mees, 1911-15; Chalmers 
Clifton, 1915-17; Arthur Shepherd, 1917-18 ; 
Georges Longy, 1918-19; Ernest Mitchell, 
1919-20; Agide Jacchia, 1920-24; Malcolm 
Lang, 1924 to the present time (1926). 

THE HANDEL AND HaypDN Socrety, one of 
the largest and, with a single exception,! the 
oldest living musical organisation in the United 
States, dates from Mar. 30, 1815, when sixteen 
gentlemen met, in answer to an invitation signed 
by Gottlieb Graupner, Thomas Smith Webb 
and Asa Peabody, to consider ‘ the expediency 
of forming a society for cultivating and improv- 
ing a correct taste in the performance of sacred 
music, and also to introduce into more general 
practice the works of Handel, Haydn and other 
eminent composers.’ By Apr. 20 of the same 
year the first board of government was duly 
completed and Thomas Smith Webb became 
the first president. 

Music in Boston was then at a low estate, 


1 The Stoughton Musical Society, formed Nov. 7, 1786. Stoughton 


| is an inland town about 20 miles from Boston, 
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and of professional musicians there were prob- 
ably not a score in the town. The Society’s 
first musical utterances were from the ‘ Lock 
Hospital ’ and other collections of hymn tunes, 
but by degrees and as its numbers grew, music 
of a higher order was rehearsed, and on Christ- 
mas night of 1815, at the Stone Chapel, the 
first public concert took place. An enthusiastic 
journalist of the day declared that there was 
‘nothing to compare with it’ and that the 
Society was ‘ now the wonder of the nation.’ 

The records of the Society’s first decade 
furnish abundant evidence of the poverty of 
Boston’s musical resources in those years; on 
one occasion there was fear that a certain 
concert must be postponed ‘ in consequence of 
the want of an organist.’ In the early concerts 
the solos were sung by members of the Society ; 
not until Apr. 1818 was a professional singer 
engaged. 

At the seventeenth concert, which took place 
Dec. 25, 1818, the Society gave its first per- 
formance of the ‘ Messiah,’ since become an 
annual rite in Boston, and incidentally its 
first performance of a complete oratorio. 
During the subsequent century and more of its 
existence the Society’s repertory has included 
most of the standard choral works of Handel, 
Haydn and Mendelssohn, and occasional atten- 
tion has been accorded those of Bach and 
Mozart. The list of works performed by the 
Society for the first time in Boston is a long 
and impressive one and includes the names of 
most of the better known composers of the 
19th century, among them the Americans 
Horatio Parker, George W. Chadwick and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. 

In its earlier years festivals, modelled on 
those of Birmingham, England, were held by 
the Society ; between 1868 and 1883 triennial 
festivals were regularly held, and the 50th, the 
75th and the 100th anniversaries of the Society’s 
founding were so celebrated. Another feature 
of the Society’s activities in its younger days 
was the publishing of anthems, hymn tunes and 
even oratorios, and the establishment of sing- 
ing classes and of lectures on musical topics. 
Through these means and through the generally 
high standard of its concerts the Society contri- 
buted largely to the elevation of musical taste 
in Boston during the 19th century, and prompted 
the formation of similar organisations through- 
out the country. 

The number of concerts given during a 
season has varied, in the course of the Society’s 
history, from one to 23; of late years four 
has been the usual number, two of them the 
Christmas-time performances of the ‘ Messiah.’ 
The number of members, active and retired, is 
about 300; the actual active choral force is at 
present some 600, but the female choristers 
have never been members, technically speak- 
ing, the system of annually ‘ inviting the aid 
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of their voices ’ having obtained ab initio. The 
support of the Society is derived chiefly from 
the proceeds of its concerts; there is also a 
permanent trust fund and new members pay 
a moderate initiation fee. 

The first regularly appointed musical director 
was Charles E. Horn, 1847-50; until then the 
president had performed the duties of con- 
ductor. In 1850 Charles C. Perkins, then 
president, assumed the baton for a single 
season ; since then the conductors have been : 
J. E. Goodson, 1851; G. J. Webb, 1852; Carl 
Bergmann, 1852; Carl Zerrahn, 1854-95; 
B. J. Lang, 1895-97; Carl Zerrahn, 1897-98 ; 
Reinhold L, Herman, 1898-99 ; Emil Mollen- 
hauer, 1899 to the present time (1926). 

THe HarRvarD Musica ASSOCIATION sprang, 
in 1837, from the Pierian Sodality, a club 
formed in 1808 among the undergraduates of 
Harvard University. The hopes of the founders 
—the raising of the standard of musical taste 
in the University, the preparing of the way 
for a musical professorship there, and the 
collecting of a library which should contain 
music and musical literature in allits branches— 
were all realised, and furthermore, the Associa- 
tion’s public orchestral concerts, given, mostly 
under the direction of Carl Zerrahn, from 1865— 
1882, contributed in no small degree to the 
musical life of Boston during those years. At 
present bi-weekly recitals and concerts of 
chamber music are given for members of the 
Association and their guests, and additions are 
continually being made to the large and valu- 
able library. 

THE PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, organ- 
ised in 1920, is a body of 80 professional musi- 
cians giving some 20 concerts each season, 
at a merely nominal admission charge. Thus 
the Orchestra is largely dependent, for its 
existence and the continuation of its excellent 
and worthy work, upon outside subscription. 
Its repertory has included most of the standard 
orchestral music and numerous pieces by 
American composers ; from time to time dis- 
tinguished virtuosi have given their services 
as soloists. For the first five seasons Emil 
Mollenhauer was the conductor; he was suc- 
ceeded in 1925 by Stuart Mason. The list of 
guest conductors includes the names of George 
W. Chadwick, Wallace Goodrich, Henry Hadley 
and Pierre Monteux. 

Tue Harvarp UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB, now 
known as one of the outstanding men’s choruses 
of the United States if not of the world, was 
long an organisation no more deserving of 
musical recognition than the similar ones in 
other American colleges and universities, until, 
in 1919, it abandoned the singing of college 
songs and music of a trivial nature to devote 
itself solely to the best choral music, This 
action, then unique in the history of American 
college glee clubs, although others have since 
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followed suit, was the result of the work and 
influence of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, under 
whose leadership the Club had come some years 
previously, and who had been gradually invest- 
ing its programmes with certain works of 
musical value. The decisive step was, however, 
the Club’s own. Its wisdom, actually ques- 
tioned by some at the time, has been more than 
justified. 

The Club has gradually increased in member- 
ship from about 60 to 300; students of all de- 
partments of the University, both graduate and 
undergraduate, are eligible for membership. 
In addition to an annual series of concerts in 
Boston, the Club each year makes a tour of the 
United States; it has sung with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra and has several times 
assisted at concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. During the summer of 1921, at 
the invitation of the French Government, the 
Club gave a number of concerts in France, 
and sang also in cities of Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

Dr. Davison, to whom is due so great a 
measure of the Club’s achievement, remains its 
director (1926). He has arranged and edited a 
considerable library of pieces for men’s voices, 
drawn from the music of composers of all 
periods, from Palestrina to Brahms. 

THe Netw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
Music, one of the oldest and most influential of 
American music schools, was founded in 1867 
by Dr. Eben Tourjée, the originator of the class 
system of music instruction in the United 
States. The school, which at first occupied a 
few rooms in Music Hall, was inaugurated with 
a ‘ Grand Concert, Vocal and Orchestral,’ under 
the direction of Carl Zerrahn, Feb. 26, 1867. 
Dr. Tourjée’s faculty was composed of several 
of the most eminent of New England musicians 
and a considerable number of pupils were en- 
rolled during the first season. In 1882 the 
fast-growing school was removed to a building 
on Franklin Square; in 1902, through the 
initiative and generosity of Eben D. Jordan, 
long a member of the board of trustees, the 
Conservatory was provided with its present 


sightly and commodious building, near to. 


Symphony Hall. 

After several unsettled years following Dr. 
Tourjée’s death in 1891, George W. Chadwick 
was appointed director of the Conservatory, a 
post that he still fills (1926). Under Chadwick 
the Conservatory has grown greatly in scope, 
in enrolment and in influence. Not the least 
of his achievements was the establishment, in 
1901, of the Conservatory Orchestra, a student 
organisation of full symphonic proportions, 
conducted jointly by Chadwick and by Wallace 
Goodrich, dean of the faculty, which each 
year gives numerous concerts. 

The school’s present curriculum offers, in 
addition to practical and theoretical instruc- 
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tion in all branches of music, a department 
of languages and ‘collegiate studies’ and a 
dramatic department. The faculty, which in- 
cludes musicians of national and international 
repute, numbers more than 70; the enrolment 
of pupils in 1924 was in excess of 3600. 
w.S. S. 

BOTE & BOCK, a firm of music publishers 
in Berlin, founded by Epvarp Bots and Gus- 
TAV Bock (d. Apr. 27, 1863) in Jan.: 27, 1838. 
The former retired at the beginning of 1847, 
leaving Gustav Bock alone in the business until 
his death. His widow became the proprietress, 
and his brother, Emiu (d. Mar. 31, 1871), under- 
took to direct the affairs of the firm. On his 
death, Gustav’s son, Hueco (6. Berlin, July 25, 
1848), became the possessor of the business. 

Among the music issued by the house, the 
works of Neithardt, Hoffmann, Rebeling, von 
Hertzberg, etc., and in particular the collection 
of Musica sacra edited for the use of the 
Domchor, deserve mention. The latter is a 
compilation of the most prominent composi- 
tions a cappella, by Italian, Netherlandish and 
especially German masters of past time. The 
firm did much to disseminate a knowledge of 
the masterpieces of Handel, Gluck, Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, by the publica- 
tion of cheap editions. In 1908 the works of 
Max Reger were acquired (Riemann). Atten- 
tion has also been given to modern operatic 
music. 

Gustav Bock established the Neue Berliner 
Musikzeitung, and succeeded in obtaining the 
help of many eminent writers on music. 

A. D. 

BOTTEE DE TOULMON, AveustE 
(6. Paris, May 15, 1797; d. there, Mar. 22, 1850), 
musical historian and member of the Société 
des Antiquaires de France. First intended by 
his father for the study of science and mathe- 
matics, he left these on his father’s death, and 
became a lawyer. His fondness for music 
soon asserted itself, however (he was a per- 
former on the violoncello), and in 1827 the 
publication of La Revue musicale induced him 
to devote himself to the history of music. In 
1831, with this end in view, he offered his ser- 
vices free as librarian to the Conservatoire. He 
was accepted, and held this post until 1848, 
when his mind became disordered. Below are 
some of his writings (for a fuller list see Fétis) : 

... L’Art musical depuis Vére chrétienne jusqu’a nos jours 
(Paris, 1836). De la chanson en France au moyen dge (L'’ Annuaire 
historique, 1836). Notice biographique sur les travaux de Guido 
ad’ Arezzo (Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France, 1837). 
Des instruments de musique en usage au moyen dge (L'’ Annuaire 
historique, 1838). Observations sur les moyens de restaurer la 
musique religieuse dans les églises de Paris (Paris, Paul Dupont, 
1841), Notice des manuscrits autographes de. - Cherubini 
(Paris, 1843). 

A year after his death, M. Vincent, a member 
of the Institut de France, issued a notice of his 
life and works. JMS 

BOTTESINI, Giovanni (6. Crema, Lom- 
bardy, Dec. 24, 1822; d. Parma, July 7, 1889), 
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a celebrated virtuoso on the double bass, also 
conductor and composer. 

He was the son of a good musician and 
clarinet-player of his native town, and as a boy 
sang in the chapel choir. He early displayed 
such a remarkable talent for music that at the 
age of 11 application was made for him to be 
admitted into the Conservatorio at Milan. It 
so happened that there was only one vacant 
place, and that for a contrabassist. Bottesini 
accordingly began the study of the double bass, 
was admitted at the Conservatorio, and, it is 
said, before long played almost as well as he did 
afterwards, when his marvellous command over 
this unwieldy instrument excited the admira- 
tion of the whole musical world of Europe. 
His masters were Rossi for the double bass, 
Basili and Vaccaj for harmony and composi- 
tion. On leaving the Conservatorio he travelled 
with his fellow-pupil Arditi (then a violin- 
player), and afterwards went to America. 
Eventually he accepted a lucrative engagement 
at the Havana as principal double bass in the 
orchestra, which he retained for many years. 
Here his first opera, ‘ Christophe Colombe,’ was 
given in 1847. 

His first appearance in England was on June 
26, 1849, at the Musical Union, where he played 
the violoncello part of one of Onslow’s quintets, 
which, it will be remembered, contain promi- 
nent solo passages for that instrument. By his 
performance of this and of a solo he astonished 
all present. Those alone who have heard him 
play can realise the beauty of the performance. 
Extraordinary agility and strength of hand, 
dexterous use of the harmonics, purity of tone 
and intonation, perfect taste in phrasing—in 
fact all the requisites of a great solo player— 
were exhibited by Bottesini on this cumbrous 
instrument. It may be mentioned that Bot- 
tesini played upon a 3-stringed bass, which he 
preferred as being more sonorous, and with a 
bow made and held somewhat like that of 
the violoncello (see Bow). The instrument, 
which was the work of Carlo Giuseppe Testore 
of Milan, was of somewhat smaller size than the 
ordinary orchestral double bass, being of the 
type called basso da camera. Bottesini was also 
distinguished as a conductor. He presided 
over the orchestra of the Italian Opera in Paris 
from 1855-57. From 1861-63 he was director 
of the Teatro Bellini at Palermo, and in 1863 
went for a time to Barcelona in a similar 
sapacity, becoming afterwards director of the 
Italian Opera at Cairo. He conducted a season 
of opera at the Lyceum Theatre in London in 
1871. He composed many pieces for his instru- 
ment, among them his fantasia on ‘ Sonnam- 
bula,’ the Carnival of Venice, and duets which 
he played with Sivori and Piatti. His operas 
include ‘L’ Assedio di Firenze,’ produced in 
Paris in 1856, ‘ Il Diavolo della notte ’ (1858), 
‘Marion Delorme’ (1862), ‘ Vinciguerra ’ (1870), 
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‘Ali Baba,’ written for and performed in 
London with considerable success in 1871, *‘ Ero 
e Leandro’ (produced successfully at Turin in 
1879), ‘La Regina di Nepal’ (Turin, 1880). 
For some time he paid, with more or less regu- 
larity, an annual visit to England. At the 
Norwich Festival of 1887 an oratorio by him, 
to words by Joseph Bennett, entitled ‘ The 
Garden of Olivet,’ was performed. 1. P. H. 


Brest. — ANTONIO CarRniti, /n memoria di Giovanni Bottesini, 
Crema, 1922. 


BOUCHE FERMEE, A—‘ with shut mouth’ 
—vocalisation without words, with the teeth 
closed and the lips nearly so. It has been 
extensively used by recent composers as a 
means of adding variety of vocal tone to their 
works, producing quasi-instrumental effects by 
means of different vowel sounds inducing 
different positions of lips and teeth often de- 
scribed as ‘ vocal orchestration.’ Co. 

BOUCHER, ALEXANDRE JEAN (0. Paris, Apr. 
11,1778; d. there, Dec. 29, 1861), a well-known 
violinist. 

It is related that he played at the court when 
only 6 and at the Concert Spirituel when 8 years 
of age. In 1787 he went to Madrid, where he 
was appointed solo-violinist to the King, and 
associated as a quartet-player with Boccherini. 
In 1806 he returned to Paris, and in 1820 began 
to travel over Europe, exciting everywhere, if 
not the unconditional approbation of artists and 
critics, at any rate the admiration and curiosity 
of the general public by his extraordinary per- 
formances. In 1844 he returned to France 
and settled at Orleans. 

Possessed undoubtedly of an exceptional 
talent for execution, Boucher was not a little of 
a musical charlatan. Spohr made his personal 
acquaintance at Brussels in 1819, and speaks of 
him as follows : 


“His face bore a remarkable likeness to Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s, and he had evidently carefully studied 
the banished emperor’s way of bearing himself, lifting 
his hat, taking snuff,’ 


etc. (Selbstbiog. ii. 73). As soon as he came to 
a town where he intended giving a concert, he 
practised these tricks on the public walks and 
in the theatre, in order to attract the curiosity 
of the public; he even managed to spread a 
rumour that he was persecuted by existing 
governments on account of his likeness to 
Napoleon, because his appearance was likely to 
revive the sympathies of the masses for that 
great man. He certainly advertised a concert 
at Lille in these terms : ‘ Une malheureuse res- 
semblance me force de m’expatrier ; je donnerai 
donc, avant de quitter ma belle patrie, un con- 
cert d’adieu,’ etc. He also styled himself 
‘ L’Alexandre des Violons.’ 

In his proficiency in the execution of double 
stops, the staccato and other technical diffi- 
culties, he appears to have been only surpassed 
by Paganini, and we are assured by competent 


contemporary critics that he now and then 
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played a slow movement with ravishing, if 
somewhat extravagant, expression. But what- 
ever powers of execution his performances may 
have shown, if, as Spohr states, he altogether 
spoiled a quartet of Haydn by tasteless addi- 
tions, we must conclude that he was but an 
indifferent musician. After what we know of 
his general character as an artist, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that he not infrequently wound 
up a furious passage by intentionally upsetting 
the bridge of his violin as a climax, and that he 
used to perform quite as much by the action of 
the face and legs as of the bow. 

Boucher’s wife was a clever player on the 
harp, but seems to have adopted her husband’s 
doubtful means of winning the applause of the 
public. She used to play duets for piano and 
harp, with one hand on each instrument. 

Fahy 


Brpy.—GustaveE VALuLAT, Etudes d'histoire de meurs et dart 
musical (1890). 


BOUCHERIT, Juuzs (b. Morlaix, Mar. 29, 
1878), violinist. He was taught first by his 
mother, a well-known artist; then admitted to 
the Paris Conservatoire, where he finished his 
studies under J. Lefort. He gained, in 1892, a 
first prize, after which he began a career as a 
soloist which took him all over Kurope. Un- 
fortunately this was interrupted several times 
by bad health. He has been a professor at the 
Paris Conservatoire since Oct. 1919. 

For a long time he made his reputation chiefly 
by the delicacy, finish and grace of his style (he 
was considered one of the best interpreters of 
Mozart) ; but for some years past he has en- 
larged his manner and given, sometimes as a solo 
player, sometimes in concerted music, fine and 
broad interpretations of classical and romantic 
music, especially of Schumann. M. P. 

BOUFFONS (GuERRE DES BOUFFONS), a 
name given to the historical quarrel dividing 
Paris society into two camps, as partisans of 
French and Italian music, during the perform- 
ances given by the Italian buffi (Fr. bouffons) 
from 1752-54. They consisted in the revival of 
Pergolese’s ‘ Serva padrona’ on Aug. 1, 1752 
(previously given Oct. 4, 1746), followed by his 
‘Maestro di musica,’ ‘Intermezzi’ by G. 
Latilla, Rinaldo di Capua, Ciampi, etc. 

A contemporary document on the subject is 
furnished by J. J. Rousseau’s Lettre sur la 
musique francaise (1753), the contents of which 
is described under the name of its author. 
The controversy was carried on in a series of 
pamphlets, and, by Rousseau, Diderot and 
others, was made the pretext for attack on 
the music of RAMEAU (q.v.). 


Brst.—L. DE LA LAURENCIE, Les Bouffons (S.I.M., 1912); G 
CucuEL, Les Créateurs de l’Opéra-Comique francais (1914). 


ML. P. 
BOUFFONS, LES, see Marasstns. 
BOUGHTON, Ruttanpn (b. Aylesbury, Jan. 

23, 1878), one of the most prominent English 

composers of his generation, who has devoted 
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himself with remarkable assiduity to the prob- 
lems of opera, its composition and production. 

Boughton’s career began in 1900, when he 
became a student of composition under 
Stanford at the R.C.M., and learnt counter- 
point there under Walford Davies. He seems 
to have reached the College at an unpropitious 
age. Already too advanced in his art to accept 
academic restraint easily, he was not old 
enough to profit fully by the discipline of such a 
training. He left after a year, but he acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to both these masters 
later in the dedication of his works. In the 
following years some early works for orchestra 
made public appearances. These included 1 
a symphonic poem, ‘The Chilterns,’ given 
under Allen Gill at the Hotel Cecil (Dec. 31, 
1901), an ‘Imperial Elegy ’ commemorating 
the death of Queen Victoria, played under 
Wood at Queen’s Hall (1902), and a symphonic 
poem, ‘A Summer Night,’ introduced at the 
Halford Concert at Birmingham (Nov. 25, 
1902). Boughton was engaged for a time in 
the orchestra of the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, but he went through many difficulties 
until, in 1904, Granville Bantock provided him 
with a teaching post on the staff of the Midland 
Institute School of Music at Birmingham. 
This he retained till 1911. He composed much, 
and the production at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival (1909) of an important work for choir 
and orchestra, ‘ Midnight’ (words from Edward 
Carpenter’s Towards Democracy), was an out- 
standing event. (See BrrMINGHAM.) He also 
lectured, and conducted the New Choral 
Society at Birmingham. 

Meantime the process of self-education was 
going forward. The commission to write a 
little book on Bach, in Messrs. Dent’s series 
The Music of the Masters, produced from him 
(1907) a monograph which showed serious study 
of Bach’s music. The disadvantage of self- 
education is that it is apt to come late. 
Boughton discovered and swallowed whole the 
Wagnerian theory of music-drama as well as 
Wagner’s philosophy on other aspects of life, 
just at the time when the lacunae in the 
Wagnerian theory were being realised and the 
reaction from Wagnerism was becoming potent 
in music. When, therefore, in collaboration 
with Reginald Buckley, he determined to carve 
out a place for himself, his ideal was to found 
an English Bayreuth. With Buckley he con- 
ceived the idea of establishing such a theatre 
at Glastonbury, where a series of music-dramas 
on the Arthurian legends connected with the 
place (with Buckley as poet and Boughton as 
musician) should be given periodically. The 
original project was not fulfilled, but the two 
friends made a serious start in that direction.’ 

1 See Zhe Self-Advertisement of Rutland Boughton, a pamphlet 


published without date about 1909, 
2 See The Music Drama of the Future, two essays, and a 


| dramatic poem (Uther and Igraine) by Rutland Boughton. and 


Reginald Buckley, published by William Reeves, 1908. 
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Boughton settled in Glastonbury with Chris- 
tina Walshe, who devotedly seconded every 
project and joined her life with his. In 1914 
was begun there in the small assembly-room a 
series of performances of musical and dramatic 
works by a company, half professional, half 
amateur, which came to be known as the 
Glastonbury Festival Players. ‘Some well- 
known opera singers gave their services; others 
now well known on the London stage gained 
experience there. Boughton’s opera ‘ The Im- 
mortal Hour’ (words by Fiona Macleod) was 
first performed there in 1914 and repeated by 
the Glastonbury company at the Winter Gar- 
dens, Bournemouth, in Jan. 1915. Fragments 
of his choral music-drama ‘The Birth of 
Arthur’ (poem by Buckley) were tried at about 
the same time, and in the following year 
(1916) a repertory, which included Purcell’s 
‘ Dido,’ scenes from Wagner’s works, Gluck’s 
‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,’ together with Boughton’s 
own works, ‘ Bethlehem’ and ‘The Round 
Table ’ (poem originally by Buckley, but largely 
rewritten by Boughton), and some by his con- 
temporaries, was developed. The conditions 
were of the simplest ; a piano took the place of 
the orchestra, but a spirit of artistic co-opera- 
tion was developed under Boughton’s leader- 
ship, and the skill of Christina Walshe in devising 
stage decorations and dresses combined with 
Boughton’s original ideas on production, gave 
these performances a unique character. There 
was an enforced cessation during the later years 
of the war, but the work was revived in 1919. 
The movement had gathered considerable sup- 
port, and in 1920 it looked as though the 
permanent theatre at Glastonbury might be 
established. In the summer of that year 
Boughton brought his Glastonbury Players to 
London, and ‘The Immortal Hour,’ with other 
works, was given at the ‘ Old Vic.’ In August 
the first complete performance of * The Birth 
of Arthur’ with ‘The Round Table’ (these 
were intended to be the first sections of a cycle 
of Arthurian music-dramas) was given at 
Glastonbury, and a vigorous campaign to 
establish the scheme permanently was pursued. 
A site for the theatre had even been secured 
through the generosity of a friend, but the 
project was not successful, and the site had 
to be disposed of. Since 1920 Boughton has 
continued his personal work at Glastonbury ; 
he produced his ‘ Alkestis’ (Gilbert Murray’s 
translation from Euripides) in 1922, and re- 
turning again to Arthurian legend, produced 
‘The Queen of Cornwall’ (play by Thomas 
Hardy) in Aug. 1924. At the close of its 
performances a new project for establishing the 
Glastonbury Festival Players as a limited com- 
pany was announced. 

Meantime Boughton’s work had become 
familiar, and in the case of three operas has 
been successful in the regular theatre. The 
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Birmingham Repertory Company staged ‘ The 
Immortal Hour’ and brought its production 
to London at the Regent Theatre in Oct. 1922, 
where it was given alongrun. ‘ Bethlehem’ (an 
adaptation as a music-drama of the medieval 
Coventry play) was given there at Christmas 
1923, and ‘ Alkestis’ was brought to Covent 
Garden by the British National Opera Com- 
pany in Jan. 1924 and played frequently by 
them throughout the year. 

It is too early to estimate the permanence 
of Boughton’s work. He writes voluminously, 
perhaps too fast, but with a conspicuous direct- 
ness of purpose. Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, he has realised, through his work 
as composer, teacher and stage producer in 
Glastonbury, that art is for the many, not for 
the few; he has never forgotten that tunes 
go further than chords, and (since the use of an 
orchestra was generally denied him) that out- 
lines matter more than colours. In all his 
stage works he has relied much on the chorus 
and the dance as the expression of that prin- 
ciple of artistic co-operation which he first 
imbibed from Wagner and put into practice 
at Glastonbury. Probably ‘The Immortal 
Hour ’ is the most completely spontaneous of 
his works ; the beauty of its melody is beyond 
question, and some of his later ones, notably 
‘ Alkestis ’ and ‘ The Queen of Cornwall,’ show 
a marked tendency to repeat its idiom. But 
what gives his work a power which few English 
operatic composers possess, is that whether he 
is dealing with the shadows of Celtic legend, 
the poignant emotions of Greek tragedy, or the 
familiar story of the Mother and Child at 
Bethlehem, he writes music which searches out 
the core of the human situation. Though he 
has written in a diversity of forms, particularly 
choral works and chamber music, it is the stage 
which brings out this distinctive quality. 

The following is a list of Boughton’s prin- 
cipal works which have received public per- 
formance. The dates are those of composition. 


STAGE WORKS 


‘The Birth of Arthur.’ Choral drama (text by Buckley and 
Boughton). 1908-09. 
“The Immortal egy Opera, 2 acts (Fiona Macleod), 1913-14. 
Choral Dances. 19 
‘Snow White.’ Ballet (with Margaret Morris). vate ps 
‘Bethlehem.’ Choral drama on the Coventry play. 
‘The Round Table.’ Music-drama (Buckley and Boughton). 
* Agincourt.’ Dramatic scene from Henry V. 18. 
“The Moon Maiden’ Choral ballet for girls. 1919. 
ety ne Music-drama, 3 acts (Murray’s trans. of Euripides). 
20-22. 
‘The Queen of Cornwall.’ Music-drama (Hardy). 1924. 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


1916, 


‘The Skeleton in Armour.’ Symphonic poem (Longfellow). 1898. 
‘The Invincible Armada.’ Symphonic poem (Schiller, trans, 
Lytton). 1901. 
* Midnight.’ Symp honic poem Cve. 1907. 
‘Song of Liberty ’ (H. Bantock). 1911 
CHORUS UNACCOMPANIED 

Choral Variations on Folk-Songs (5 sets). 1905. 

‘The City.’ Motet. 909, 
Six Spiritual Songs. 1910 
Four Festival Choruses (Drinkwater). 1911. 
Six Celtic Choruses 1914. 
Four Partsongs. Male choir. 1923. 

BONGE, ETC. 

¢ oe Or ieee in Lyonnesse.’ 3 male voices, string quartet and PF, 
ne gaited (Carpenter). 1906-07. 
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Celtic Love Songs (Macleod). With string quartet. 1910. 
Five Songs of Womanhood (Christina Walshe). 1911, 
Symbol Songs (M. Richardson). With string quartet. 1920. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Three Folk Dances, for strings. 1912, 
Sonata, violin and PF. 1921 
2 String Quartets. 1923. 


Cc. 

BOUHY, Jacques JosepH ANDRE (b. Pepin- 
ster, Belgium, June 18, 1848), distinguished 
baritone singer and teacher, at first pupil at the 
Conservatoire of Liége, and subsequently at 
that of Paris. 

He appeared at the Paris Opéra in 1871, and 
won great success as Mephistopheles in ‘ Faust,’ 
afterwards in Reyer’s ‘ Erostrate,’ when that 
work was revived for two performances. In 
1872 he went to the Opéra-Comique, and created 
the part of Don César de Bazan in Massenet’s 
opera of that name on Nov. 30; he was the 
first Escamillo m ‘ Carmen,’ and soon after- 
wards joined the company of the Théatre lyrique 
de la Gaieté, where he sang in important works, 
such as Massé’s ‘ Paul et Virginie.” On Apr. 
22, 1882, he appeared at Covent Garden as 
Mephistopheles, and made a decided success. 
In 1885 he was appointed director of the Con- 
servatorium at New York; he remained there 
till 1889, when he returned to Paris and sang, 
for the first time in Paris, the part of the high 
priest in Saint-Saéns s ‘Samson et Dalila’ at the 
Théatre Eden, of a part of which he had sung 
the first act at a Colonne concert, Mar. 26, 1875. 
After a new engagement at the Paris Opéra, 
and a second sojourn in America, Bouhy finally 
settled in Paris, where he devoted himself to 
teaching ; he won a distinguished position as 
a voice-trainer. G. F. 

BOULANGER, Mme. Mariz JULIE (née 
HALLIGNER) (b. 1786; d. July 23, 1850), a 
dramatic singer. She studied in the Conserva- 
toire under Plantade and Garat, and made her 
début with immense success at the Opéra- 
Comique in 1811. Her voice was fine, her 
execution brilliant, and her acting full of char- 
acter and intelligence. Her most successful 
roles were those of soubrettes and maid- 
servants. She remained on the stage till 1845, 
but her voice had failed some time previously. 

M. .0...0, 

BOULANGER, (1) Navpia (JULIETTE) 
(6. Paris, Sept. 16, 1887), was educated at the 
Conservatoire, where she obtained first prizes 
in harmony, counterpoint, fugue, organ, ac- 
companiment and, lastly, in 1908, the 2nd 
Grand Prix de Rome (cantata, ‘La Siréne’). 
A distinguished teacher, she occupies posts at 
the Conservatoire, the Ecole Normale de 
Musique of Paris, and the American Conserva- 
tory at Fontainebleau. Her compositions con- 
sist of orchestral and instrumental pieces, 
songs, music to d’ Annunzio’s ‘ Citta morte,’ 
in co-operation with R. Pugno, etc. (2) Li 
(JULIETTE-MARIE-Ota@A) (6. Paris, Aug. 21, 
1893; d. Mézy, Seine-et-Oise, Mar. 15, 1918), 
sister and pupil of the former. Despite 
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irregular studies owing to ill-health, she worked 
with G. Caussade and P. Vidal (composition) 
at the Conservatoire in 1912. There she won 
the Ist Grand Prix de Rome with the 
cantata ‘Faust et Héléne’ (1913), being the 
firsts woman to whom it had ever been given 
in music. In her short but active career she 
achieved a certain number of compositions 
which bear the mark of her exceptionally high 
musical gifts and artistic nature: psalms with 
orchestra, 2 orchestral poems, songs, music to 
Maeterlinck’s ‘ Princesse Maleine,’ violin and 
flute pieces, choir and orchestra works, etc. 

M. L. P. 

BOULT, Aprian CEpric (b. Chester, Apr. 8, 
1889), orchestral conductor, was educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church, Oxford. 

He took full advantage of the very varied 
opportunities for musical experience which 
ALLEN (q.v.) as Professor of Music at Oxford 
afforded to undergraduates. Boult was presi- 
dent of the Oxford University Musical Club. 
After taking his degree he continued his musi- 
cal education at the Leipzig Conservatorium 
(1912-13), where he came into personal touch 
with Nikisch, whose methods as a conductor 
he studied closely. He gave some orchestral 
concerts in Liverpool and elsewhere, but may 
be said to have made his name by conducting 
certain of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts in London in the season 1918-19. He 
joined the staff of the R.C.M. (1919), and 
organised there a class in conducting and score- 
reading. A little later he succeeded Stanford 
as conductor of the R.C.M. orchestra, and also 
undertook the direction of the Patrons’ Fund 
rehearsals. He conducted the British Sym- 
phony Orchestra in an enterprising series of 
symphonic programmes at Kingsway Hall 
(1920), and gave concerts with the same 
orchestra at the People’s Palace. He also 
took charge of a season of Diaghilev’s Russian 
Ballet at the Empire Theatre, and conducted 
Sunday concerts of the London Symphony 
Orchestra. 

In the following years Boult conducted pro- 
grammes in various Continental tours—Munich, 
Prague, Vienna—primarily with the object of 
introducing important English works to foreign 
audiences. He accepted the invitation of Casals 
to conduct some English works at Barcelona 
(1923). Some of these works owed their first 
performances to him. He produced the greater 
part of Holst’s ‘ Planets’ at one of his Royal 
Philharmonic concerts, and Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Pastoral Symphony’ at a later one. He gave 
the first London performance of Bliss’s ‘Colour 
Symphony’ at the R.C.M. He has also taken 
an active part in the English Competitive 
Festival movement, judging the competitions, 
training conductors and introducing important 
choral and orchestral works into their per- 
formances, more especially at Petersfield and 
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Winchester. In 1923 he succeeded Sir Henry 
Wood as conductor of the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society, and in 1924 was appointed 
conductor of the Birmingham City Orchestra. 
He has written a short Handbook on the 
Technique of Conducting, primarily for the use 
of his R.C.M. students (see CONDUCTING). 

C. 

BOURDELOT, (1) PreRRE (real name 
Micuon) (b. Sens, 1610; d. Abbey of Macé, 
Feb. 9, 1685), Royal Physician, collected 
material for a history of music which was 
elaborated by his nephew, (2) PIERRE BONNET- 
BourpeE or (0. Paris, 1638; d. there, Dec. 19, 
1708), and finished by the latter’s brother, 
(3) Jacques (d. 1724), who published it in 1715 
as Histoire de la musique et de ses effets. Anew 
edition with a Comparaison de la musique 
italienne et la musique francaise, Parts 2-4, by 
Lecerf de Vionville, appeared in 1726, and 
again in 1743. He Vode Ss 

BOURDON, a pedal or manual stop of wood, 
of the stopped diapason family, and of 16 ft. 
tone. The insertion of the stopper causes the 
pipes to speak the octave below ; consequently 
they are only of half-the true speaking length as 
compared with open pipes of the same pitch ; 
it is therefore usual, in speaking of the pitch of 
all kinds of stopped pipes, to make use of the 
term tone as referring to pipes of only half true 
speaking length. 

As a manual stop of 16 ft. tone it is met with 
under the names of bourdon, lieblich bourdon 
and double diapason, and as a pedal stop of 
16 ft. tone it is sometimes called sub-bass. 

By extension of the 16 ft. compass upwards 
and downwards the pedal stop is now fre- 
quently made to be available as a bass flute or 
octave of 8 ft. tone, and as a sub-bourdon, 
contra-bass or sub-bass of 32 ft. tone. In con- 
nexion with this latter capacity the tone of 
these pipes appears to deteriorate rapidly below 
the Gof 24 ft. tone; therefore, for this and 
pressing economical reasons (both of cost and 
space), the lower notes of the 32 ft. tone or 
pitch are now generally obtained acoustically, 
i.e. by coupling notes a fifth apart. The speech 
of bourdons is apparently much improved by 
the addition of octave flue-work, or other com- 
bination. Occasionally they are made in metal 
or zinc, but some difficulty is experienced by 
reason of the tompions or stoppers dropping 
down and upsetting the speech, tone and 
pitch ; this, however, could be remedied by 
mitreing the tops of the pipes to a right angle, 
which would not apparently affect the tone, 
and would allow the stoppers to rest upon their 
edges. 

Occasionally the bourdon is made to speak in 
two powers, but the variation of the pressure 
of wind required to accomplish this necessitates 
some compensating device to keep the pitch 
constant at both powers. T. E. 
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BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY, Lovis 
ALBERT (b. Nantes, Feb. 2,1840; d. Vernouillet, 
Seine-et-Oise, July 4, 1910), French composer, 
was a nephew of Billault, the famous minister 
of the Second Empire. Having entered the 


legal profession in 1859, he was received into 


Ambroise Thomas’s class at the Conservatoire, 
and in 1862 he carried off the first prize 
for composition with a cantata, ‘ Louise 
de Méziéres.’ A comic opera, ‘ L’Atelier de 
Prague,’ had been represented at Nantes in 
1858. 

He further composed a Stabat Mater, per- 
formed at St. Eustache, Apr. 5, 1868, and at 
the Concerts Populaires, Good Friday, Apr. 3, 
1874, a-work written in an archaic style, having 
in it something of the manner and the vague 
tonality of plain chant without being restricted 
to its rules ; an orchestral suite in 4 movements, 
entitled ‘ Fantaisie en Ut mineur’ (Concerts 
Populaires, Dec. 27, 1874), and a little ‘ satiric ’ 
drama, ‘ La Conjuration des fleurs,’ of which 
he also wrote the words, and which was pro- 
duced under his own direction at the Salle 
Herz, Jan. 27, 1883. Mention must also be 
made of his operas: ‘ Michel Colomb ’ (Paris, 
1887), ‘ Bretagne ’ (1887), ‘ Thamara,’ a 3-act 
opera (Opéra, Dec. 28, 1891), and ‘ Myrdhin ’ 
(written 1905, produced at Nantes 1912). He 
also wrote a ‘ Carnaval d’Athénes’; a * Rhap- 
sodie cambodgienne’ in 2 movements; and 
‘L’Enterrement d’Ophélie’ for orchestra, a 
work full of originality and life ; a ‘ Symphonie 
religieuse ’ in 5 movements for mixed chorus 
without accompaniment, and other choral 
works. In 1869 Bourgault-Ducoudray founded 
in Paris an amateur choral society, and gave 
in a most excellent manner such works as 
Handel’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ and ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,’ cantatas by Bach, Clément Janne- 
quin’s ‘ Bataille de Marignan,’ selections from 
Rameau, choruses by Palestrina, Orlando 
Lasso, etc. He went to Greece on a kind of 
musical mission, and brought back some in- 
teresting notes on the music of that country, 
which he published in a pamphlet entitled 
Souvenirs Pune mission musicale en Giréce et en 
Orient (1876). He published an important 
collection of songs, ‘ Trente mélodies populaires 
de la Gréce et de l’Orient,’ collected and har- 
monised with Greek, Italian and French words. 
To the number of his writings must be added 
Conférence sur la modalité dans la musique 
grecque, Etudes sur la musique ecclésiastique 
grecque, ete. etc. After 1878 he lectured on 
the history of music at the Conservatoire. He 
undertook a musical journey into Brittany, and 
published on his return ‘ Trente mélodies popu- 
laires de la Basse Bretagne,’ collected and 
harmonised with a French translation in verse 
by F. Coppée (1885). A. J.; corr. M. L. P. 

BOURGEOIS, JEANNE (5. Belgium), operatic 
contralto, studied first at the Brussels Con- 
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servatoire, afterwards in Paris with Rose Caron. | the Genevan Psalter. 


She made her début at the ThéAtre de la Mon- 
naie in 1905, and remained there for four years. 
During her first season at Covent Garden, in 
1909, she took part in two fresh productions, 
namely, ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ (singing the 
role of Genevieve) and Frederic d’Erlanger’s 
‘Tess’ (Dark-Carr). The rich timbre of her 
voice and her artistic method earned favour- 
able notice, and she was re-engaged for the 
following season, when she appeared as Mallika 
in a revival of ‘ Lakmé.’ Again, 1912, she 
sang in the first performances here of ‘I 
Giojelli della Madonna’ and ‘ Conchita.’ 


Brisu.—Nortacott, Covent Garden and the Royal Opera. 
Hie Ks 


BOURGEOIS, Lovts (6. Paris, c. 1510; still 
living in 1561), the son of Guillaume Bourgeois, 
was an important figure in the evolution of 
the Genevan PSALTER. 

In 1541 he was invited to Geneva, about the 
time of Calvin’s return from Strassburg. On the 
removal of Guillaume FRANCc (q.v.) to Lausanne 
in 1545 his place was given to Bourgeois, jointly 
with a Genevan named Guillaume Fabri, the 
former receiving 60, the latter, 40 of the 
salary of 100 florins which had been paid to 
France. Of the personal history of Bourgeois 
we know nothing beyond what may be gathered 
from some notices of him in the registers of the 
Council of Geneva. These are curious as illus- 
trative of the place and the time. In 1547 the 
Council admitted him gratuitously to the rights 
of citizenship ‘in consideration of his being a 
respectable man and willing to teach children.’ 
Shortly afterwards, to enable him the better to 
pursue his studies, they exempted him from 
duties connected with the town guard and the 
works of the fortifications, and presented him 
with a small china stove for his apartment. 
Before long his salary was for some reason 
reduced to 50 florins. On his petitioning that 
it should be restored to its former amount, or 
even slightly increased in consequence of his 
poverty, the parsimonious Council gave him 
two measures of corn ‘for that once, and in 
consideration of an expected addition to his 
family.’ To a second petition, even though 
supported by Calvin, they turned a deaf ear. 
On Dec. 3, 1551, Bourgeois was thrown into 
prison for having ‘ without leave’ altered the 
tunes of some of the psalms, but through the 
intervention of Calvin obtained his release on 
the following day. The alterations, however, 
were sanctioned and adopted. Another in- 
novation proposed by Bourgeois fared better 
with the Council. His recommendation to 
suspend a printed table in the churches to show 
what psalm was to be sung was approved of, 
and rewarded by a donation of 60 sols. In 
1557 he returned to Paris. 

Bourgeois’s chief claim to notice at the 
present day arises from his connexion with 
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The authorship of the 
melodies in this remarkable collection has been 
longa subject of controversy. It has been attri- 
buted, wholly or in part, to several musicians 
of the time, to Bourgeois, Franc, Goudimel, 
Claudin Le Jeune and others. The claims set 
up for Goudimel and Le Jeune are easily dis- 
posed of. Neither of these composers ever 
visited Geneva or had any direct relations with 
Calvin. In 1557, when the greater part of the 
Genevan Psalter had been already published, 
Goudimel was still a member of the Church of 
Rome. The Genevan Psalter was completed 
in 1562, and it was not until that year that 
Goudimel published his ‘Seize Pseaumes mis 
en musique 4 quatre parties, en forme de 
motets.’ This was followed by the entire 
Psalter, first in 1564 harmonised in double 
counterpoint, then in 1565 in simple counter- 
point (generally note against note), and lastly 
in 1565-66, when Goudimel produced another 
arrangement of the psalms for 3, 4 or more 
voices in the form of motets. 

Le Jeune was but 12 years of age in 1542, 
when the first edition of the Genevan Psalter 
was published, and not above 21 in 1551, when 
the whole of Marot’s and the first portion of 
Beza’s translations had already appeared. In 
1564 he published ‘ Dix Pseaumes de Dauid 
nouuellement composés & quatre parties, en 
forme de motets . . .’ reprinted in 1580. The 
psalms are Marot’s, but the music is entirely 
original. Le Jeune died in 1600, and his ‘har- 
monised arrangements in 4 and 5 parts of the 
Genevan melodies were not printed until the 
following year, nor that in 3 parts (Book IL.) 
until 1602.4 But long before the psalms of 
Goudimel and Le Jeune appeared, Bourgeois 
had himself harmonised the tunes up to that 
time included in the Genevan Psalter. In 1547 
he published 
*Pseaulmes cinquante de Dauid ... traduictz... par Clement 
Marot, et mis en musique par Loys Bovrgeoys, a quatre parties, a 
voix de contrepoinct egal consonnante au verbe. Lyon, 1547.’ 

In the same year he also published 


‘Le premier liure des Pseaulmes de Dauid, contenant xxiv. 
pseaulmes.2 Composé par Loys Bovrgeois. En diuersité de Musique : 
a scauoir familiere ou vaudeuille; aultres plus musicales... Lyon.’ 


In the latter the words of the psalms are those 
of Marot, but the melodies are original and 
wholly different from those of the former work. 
All these harmonised psalters were intended only 
for private use. Down to the 19th century 
nothing beyond the melody of the psalms was 
tolerated in the worship of the Reformed 
Churches, and it was not improbably the 
aversion of Calvin to the use of harmony that 
compelled Bourgeois to print his psalters at 
Lyons instead of Geneva.? 

Before we consider more particularly the 
authorship of the melodies in the Genevan 


1 Book I. was reprinted in 1607, and was followed by the Second 
and Third Books in 1608. The latter books apparently had not been 
published in 1601. 

2 In four parts. 

3 Specimens of the psalms, as harmonised by Bourgeois, Goudimel, 
Le Jeune and others, are given by Douen in his work, vited below, 
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Psalter, a brief account of the origin and 
development of that important collection must 
be given. 

When Calvin, expelled from Geneva, went to 
Strassburg in 1538 he resolved, after theexample 
of the Lutherans in Germany, to compile a 
psalter for the use of his own church. This, of 
which the only known copy was discovered in 
the State Library at Munich, contains 18 psalms, 
the Song of Simeon, the Decalogue and the 
Creed, to each of which a melody is prefixed. 
Of the psalms the words of twelve are by Marot 
(1, 2, 3, 15, 19, 32, 51,1 103, 114, 130, 137 and 
143) ; of five (25, 36, 46, 91 and 138), with the 
Song of Simeon and the Decalogue, by Calvin 
himself, and of one (113) in prose. These 
psalms of Marot exhibit variations from the 
text first published by the author three years 
later, and must therefore have been obtained 
by Calvin in MS. from some private source. 
Calvin and Marot certainly met in 1536 at the 
court of Ferrara, but there is no evidence that 
any intimacy was then formed, or that any 
communication passed between them, until 
Marot fled to Geneva in 1542. The first trans- 
lation made by Marot was Psalm 6, written and 
published in 1533 in ‘ Le Miroir de trés chré- 
tienne Princesse Marguerite.’ By 1539 he had 
completed his first instalment of thirty psalms, 
but up to that time they circulated in manu- 
script only. They are all found in a psalter 
published at Antwerp in 1541, and their text 
is there the same as that published by Calvin. 
Douen thinks that the varied readings are due 
to Pierre Alexandre, editor of the Antwerp 
Psalter, but it seems equally if not more 
probable that they represent, largely or wholly, 
the original text of Marot’s manuscripts, 
revised by him when he published the ‘ Trente 
Pseaulmes’ about the beginning of 1542. The 
tunes to Calvin’s own translations are German, 
four by M. Greiter and one by W. Dachstein. 
Calvin returned to Geneva in Sept. 1541, and 
shortly afterwards, in Feb. 1542, a psalter 
(professedly printed at Rome by the command 
of the Pope *) was published at Strassburg, con- 
taining, besides the psalms and other pieces of 
the collection of 1539, together with 4 psalms 
by other writers, the 18 remaining psalms of 
chose which Marot had translated up to that 
time (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 22, 24, 
37, 38, 104, 113 and 115) and his Paternoster. 
To the Paternoster and to eight of the psalms 
(4, 6, 9, 22, 24, 38, 104 and 113) new melodies 
were added. On these two collections the 
first edition of the Genevan Psalter was based, 
and was published at Geneva in 1542. It 
contains the 30 psalms of Marot, with his Pater 
and Credo (a different one from that in the 
Strassburg edition of 1539, which is in prose), 
the 5 psalms of Calvin, and his Song of Simeon 


1 Numbered L, after the numeration of the Vulgate. 
2 Hence known as the pseudo-Roman Psalter. 
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and Decalogue. Of the tunes, 17 (1, 2, 3, 15, 
25, 36, 46, 91, 103, 104, 114, 130, 137, 138, 143, 


the Song of Simeon and the Paternoster) are 


taken from the preceding psalters, but all 
except three (36, 103 and 137) are more or 
less modified ; 22 tunes are new, 13 of them (4, 
6, 8, 9, 13, 19, 22, 24, 32, 38, 51, 113 and the 
Decalogue) are substituted for the former 
melodies, 8 (5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 37 and 115) are 
set to the psalms left with music in the pseudo- 
Roman Psalter, and one is adapted to Marot’s 
Credo. In Nov. 1542 Marot arrived at Geneva, 
and there translated 19 other psalms (18, 23, 
25, 33, 36, 43, 45, 46, 50, 72, 79, 86, 91, 101, 107, 
110, 118, 128 and 138) and the Song of Simeon, 
which, with the 30 previously published, make 
up what are commonly spoken of as the 
‘Cinquante Pseaumes.’ These, with Marot’s 
Decalogue, Ave and Graces before and after 
meat, all with music, were added to the Psalter 
in a new edition published at the end of 1543. 

In this edition the text of Marot’s earlier 
psalms was corrected by the author, and 
Calvin’s Song of Simeon and 5 psalms were 
replaced by Marot’s new versions of the same. 

In 1544 Marot died at Turin, and the Psalter 
remained unfinished until the work was 
resumed by the publication in 1551 of 34 
additional translations by Beza, which were 
united in the following year to the 49 by Marot 
already in use. In 1554 six more psalms ap- 
peared, soon followed by another, and the 
Psalter was completed in 1562. 

The following lists show the order in which 
the psalms were published in successive 
editions of the Genevan Psalter : 

1542. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11) tae 
14, 15, 19, 22, 24, 32, 37, 38, 51, 103, 104, 113, 
114, 115, 130, 187, 143, the Pater and Credo, 
by Marot. 25, 36, 46, 91, 138, Song of Simeon 
and Decalogue, by Calvin. 

1543. The seven versions by Calvin were 
omitted, and the following by Marot added— 
18, 23, 25, 33, 36, 43, 45, 46, 50, 72, 79, 86, 91, 
101, 107, 110, 118, 128, 138, Song of Simeon, 
Decalogue, Ave and Graces. 

1551.2 16, 17, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28) 26530" am 
34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 47, 73, 90, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 129, 131, 132, 
133, 134,* all by Beza. 

To these psalms the tunes were almost cer- 
tainly adapted at the same time, but no copy of 
the Psalter containing them is known of a date 
anterior to 1554. 

1554, The six appendix psalms of this year 
(52, 57, 63, 64, 65 and 111), and the additional 
one of 1555 (67), appeared without tunes. 

In 1562 the Psalter was completed by the 
addition of the remaining 60 psalms; proper 
tunes were assigned to 38 of these, as also to 


3 A copy of the 1551 edition is in the State Library at Dresden. 
Mus. T., July 1909. 

4 The tune to this psalm is that known in England as the ‘Old 
Ifundredth.’ 
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psalms 52 and 57, while the others, as wellas the 
remaining appendix psalms of 1554-55 (63, 64, 
65, 67 and 111), were sung to the melodies of 
other psalms. 

The psalms thus added in 1562, with tunes, 
were—48, 49, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 74, 75, 
80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 
99, 102, 105, 106, 112, 135, 136, 141, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 150. Without tunes—53, 62, 66, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 76, 77, 78, 82, 95, 98, 100, 108, 
109, 116, 117, 139, 140, 142, 144. Including, 
therefore, the Song of Simeon and the Decalogue, 
the Genevan Psalter contains in all 125 tunes, 
of which 85 were selected or adapted between 
1542 and 1554, the rest in 1562. 

The story which ascribes to Franc the editor- 
ship of the Genevan Psalter will be noticed later 
(see Franc and PSALTER), but investigations 
in the archives of Geneva have clearly shown 
that the task of selecting and arranging 
the tunes was entrusted to Bourgeois, and an 
entry in the registers of the Council, dated 
July 28, 1552, which will be found quoted 
at length in the notice of FRrano, distinctly 
states that Bourgeois had set to music the 
psalms of Beza, published the year before, and 
had arranged those already published in the 
earlier editions of the Psalter. 

A minute collation which Douen has made 
of these earlier editions enables us to see what 
Bourgeois did. In 1542 he adopted, with 
modifications, 17 tunes from the Strassburg 
psalters and added 22 new ones. In or 
before 1549 seventeen tunes were more or less 
altered and 8 replaced by others. In 1551 four 
were altered and 12 new melodies substituted, 
some for earlier ones of Bourgeois himself. In 
several instances, therefore, the tune is of later 
date than the psalm. 

These last changes were final, and mark the 
time since which the tunes adopted before 1562 
have remained unaltered. The old Strassburg 
tunes of 1539 which still survived were those to 
Psalms 1, 2, 15, 36, 91, 103, 104, 114, 130, 137 
and 143, two of which (36 and 137) retained 
almost their primitive form, and one, 103, 
remained unaltered. Douen considers these 
Strassburg melodies to possess more of a Ger- 
man than a French character, and according to 
Riggenbach 36 and 91 are by Matthaus Greiter, 
a member of the choir of Strassburg Cathedral. 

How far the other tunes adapted by Bour- 
geois are original it is impossible to determine. 
A few can be traced to a German origin, some 
are constructed out of fragments of earlier 
melody, while others are adapted from secular 
songs popularatthetime. Itisnotimprobable 
that every tune in the Genevan Psalter belongs 
to one or other of the above categories. 

Bourgeois left Geneva in 1557, and un- 

1 A composer of that day employed his talents on harmony rather 
than on melody, and used for his subjects any material that suited 


his purpose. A difference in style between sacred and secular music 
hardly existed, and ‘composing’ was often literally ‘compounding.’ 
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doubtedly had no connexion with the Genevan 
Psalter after that time. The 40 tunes of 1562 
were added by another and a less skilful hand. 
In June 1561 an entry in the ‘Comptes des 
recettes et depenses pour les pauvres ’ records 
the payment of 10 florins to ‘ Maitre Pierre’ 
for having set the psalms to music. This 
person is conjectured by Becker to be Pierre 
Dubuisson, a singer who in 1565 was admitted 
gratuitously to the rights of citizenship at 
Geneva, but nothing certain is known on the 
subject. 

It only remains to add that in 1550 Bourgeois 
published 
‘Le droict chemin de musique, composé par Loys Bourgeois, auec 
la maniére de chanter les pseaumes par vsage Ou par ruse, comme 
on cognoistra, au xxxiv,2 de nouveau mis en chant, et aussi, le 
Genéve 1550.’ 

This treatise, in twelve chapters, is the first 
in which a proposal is made to abandon the 
method of the Guidonian hand and to teach 
music by the employment of the solfeggio. An 
analysis of it will be found in Fétis, Biogr. des 
musiciens, ii. 42. The last known work of 
Bourgeois shows him still employed in working 
on the Genevan melodies, It is entitled: 

‘Quatre-vingt-trois Psalanes de Dauid en musique. . 


cantique de Siméon. 


. & quatre, 


f cing, et six parties, tant & voix pareilles qu’autrement, etc. 


Paris 1561.’ 

For full details respecting Bourgeois and the 
history of the Genevan Psalter see the exhaust- 
ive work of Douen, entitled Clément Marot et le 
Psautier huguenot, 2 vols., Paris, 1878-79. The 
following works may also be consulted : 


Bovet, Histoire du Psautier des églises réformées, Neuchatel et 
Paris, 1872; G. Becker, La Musique en Suisse, Geneva and Paris, 
1874; RicGensBacu, Der Kirchengesang in Basel; and six articles in 
the Mus. 7. (June to Nov. 1881) by the present writer. 
article in the Rivista musicale italiana, vi. 496. 


Also an 
G. A. C. 

BOURGEOIS, Lovis Tuomas (b. Fontaine 
lEvéque, Hainault, Oct. 24, 1676; d. Jan. 
1750 *), composer. He was counter-tenor at 
the Opéra, Paris, in 1708, but left in 1711 to 
devote himself to composing. He became 
maitre de chapeile at Toul, 1716, afterwards at 
Strassburg, and died in great poverty.4 He 
made a reputation as a composer of cantatas 
which appeared after 1708. They were so 
popular that his name was linked with that of 
Rameau on the copies of certain cantatas of 
the latter. He composed 2 books of French 
cantatas, ‘Cantates anacréontiques,’ and a 
motet, ‘ Beatus vir’ (Ballard). For the court 
entertainments he wrote ballets and cantatas, 
‘Les Amours déguisés’ (1713), ‘ Les Plaisirs de 
la paix’ (1715), etc. (See list in Fétis.) 

M. L. P. 

BOURGES, (1) CLEMENTINE DE (d. Sept. 30, 
1561 or 1562), eminent composer and poetess at 
Lyons c. 1555. Her husband was killed fight- 
ing against the Huguenots in 1560 and she died 
of grief in the following year. A 4-part chorus, 
‘Da bei rami,’ signed ‘ Clem. de Bourges,’ is in- 
cluded in Paix’s ‘ Orgel-tabulatur-Buch’ (1583). 


Hs Ors 
2 A misprint for xxiv. 
3 According to Eiton du Tillet he was born at Dijon ec. 1676, and 
died in Paris in 1750 or 1751. 4 Fétis. 
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Fétis and Q.-L., however, indicate a French 
organist of the middle of the 16th century, (2) 
CLEMENT DE BouragEs, thus called after his 
native town of Bourges, who, being at Lyons 
in 1538, frequented the house of the music 
printer Jacques Moderne. Both authorities 
confirm the existence of the above-named com- 
position. Gerber, Schilling and Mendel attri- 
bute it to Clementine. Fétis does not mention 
her in his Biographie universelle des musiciens. 

Mi Le P. 

BOURGES, JEAN Maurice (6. Bordeaux, 
Dec. 2, 1812; d. Paris, Mar. 1881), a distin- 
guished musical critic, came early to Paris, and 
studied composition under Barbereau. 

In 1839 he became joint editor of the Revue 
et gazette musicale. As a composer he produced 
chamber and pianoforte music, and songs. 
On Sept. 16, 1846, his opera ‘Sultana’ was 
successfully produced at the Opéra-Comique. 
He made an excellent translation of the words 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah.’ F. G. 

BOURNEMOUTH. The Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra was founded in 1893 by 
Dan GODFREY (q.v.) at the instigation of the 
corporation. The successful engagement of a 
small Italian band the previous year by way 
of adding to the amenities of the town had 
shown the way, and warranted the taking over 
of the Winter Gardens and the establishment 
of something of a more permanent nature. In 
fact this orchestra can claim to be the first 
municipal permanent orchestra in the country. 
In two years’ time its personnel was large 
enough to enable Godfrey to begin a series of 
symphony concerts, which have continued un- 
interruptedly ever since. But what has given 
the Orchestra its special significance has been 
the fact that Godfrey introduced British music 
into his programmes as, so to speak, a matter 
of course. By 1923 over 600 native composi- 
tions had been performed, many of these for 
the first time. Practically the whole of the 
familiar classical repertory has been heard, to- 
gether with numerous later symphonies, sym- 
phonic poems, overtures and concertos of 
foreign origin. The occasional conjunction of 
the local choral society with the Orchestra led 
to the formation in 1911 of a Municipal Choir, 
many performances of important choral works 
being given, both British and foreign. In 1922 
a musical festival was given, consisting of a 
series of special concerts, one of the features of 
which was the invitation accorded to composers 
to conduct their own works. Similar festivals, 
but on a larger scale, have been held at Easter 
in subsequent years, and on these occasions 
the Choir took part. A detailed account of 
this unique chapter in English musical history 
is given in Godfrey’s Memories and Music, 
London, 1924. N. C. G. 

BOURNONVILLE, (1) JEAN-VALENTIN DE 
(6. Noyon, 16th cent.), maitre de chapelle at 


BOUVARD 


Rouen, then at Evreux. In 1615 he was at the 
collegiate church at St. Quentin; in 1618 at 
Abbéville ; and in 1620 at Amiens Cathedral. 
Fétis mentions 13 masses a 4 v. printed by 
Ballard between 1613-30; 8 ‘ cantica Beat. 
Mar. Virg.’ (Paris). Bournonville was one of 
the best organists and French composers in the 
reign of Louis XIII. He was the founder of a 
school of music from which some remarkable 
artists went forth, not the least being Arthur 
AUXCOUSTEAUX (q.v.). His son followed him 
as organist of Amiens Cathedral, and his grand- 
son, (2) JACQuES (b. Amiens, c. 1676; d. 1758), 
a pupil of Bernier, was highly esteemed by 


Rameau. His ‘1° livre de motets’ was pub- 
lished by Ballard in 1711. (See Q.-L.) 
E. Vv. d. 8. 


BOURREE, a dance of French origin which 
is said to have come from the province of Au- 
vergne (see Rousseau’s Dictionary of Music). 
According to other authorities, however, it is a 
Spanish dance from Biscay, where it is said to 
be still practised. It was unknown to Thoinot 
Arbeau, though introduced into the feasts of 
Paris about 1590. It is cited by Praetorius, but 
is not mentioned by Mersenne. The ‘ Suites for 
2 musettes ’ by Anet (1725) contain a * Bourrée 
de Jean des Vignes,’ but the French composers 
of harpsichord music did not adopt it as readily 
as composers of other nations. The bourrée is 
often to be found in the older suites, especially 
in those of Bach, and is of a rapid tempo, in 
common (allabreve) time. In its general char- 
acter it presents some features of analogy with 
the GavortE, from which, however, it may 
readily be distinguished ; first, because it is in 
allabreve time, that is, with only 2 beat. in the 
bar, whereas the gavotte has 4; and secondly, 
because the latter begins on the 3rd crotchet 
in the bar, while the bourrée always starts on 
the 4th. Like most of the older dance move- 
ments, it consists of two parts, each of which is 
repeated. In Bach’s suites a second bourrée 
frequently follows the first, in the same way as 
in a symphony or sonata a trio follows a minuet, 
after which the first bourrée is repeated. 

E. P. ; addns. M. L. P. 

BOUSQUET, Gerorces (b. Perpignan, Mar. 
12, 1818; d. St. Cloud, June 15, 1854), com- 
poser and critic, entered the Conservatoire as 
violin pupil, and won the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1838. His compositions while he held the 
prize, particularly two Masses (Rome, 1839- 
1840), excited hopes of a brilliant career. But 
his first operas, ‘ L’Hétesse de Lyon’ and ‘ Le 
Mousquetaire,’ both produced in 1844, were 
failures. ‘'Tabarin’ (1852) met with better 
success. For three seasons Bousquet conducted 
the orchestra at the Thédtre Italien. He 
contributed articles to the Revue et gazette 
musicale, M. ©. C. 

BOUVARD, Francots (6. Paris, 1670; still 
living circa 1758). Asa boy he appeared at the 


BOVICELLI 


Opéra in high soprano parts, having a beautiful 
voice of very large compass. At the age of 16 
he lost his voice, and went to Rome to study 
composition. On his return at the beginning 
of the 18th century he received a Government 
pension, and in 1702 his ‘ Méduse’ was per- 
formed at the Opéra. Four years later he pro- 
duced ‘ Cassandra’ in company with Bertin. 
For the French court he wrote 4 operas between 
1729 and 1733. He composed besides: ‘ Can- 
tates francaises,’ 4 books of airs, some with 
flute accompaniment, and other vocal composi- 
tions ; also a book of violin sonatas. Bouvard 
had travelled a great deal, lived for a consider- 
able period in Rome, and was made a chevalier 
of the Order of Christ by the King of Portugal 
(Fétis; Q.-L.). BE. Vv. d. 8. 

BOVICELLI, Giovanni Battista, of Assisi, 
near Spoletta, a singer at Milan Cathedral, 
published in 1594 a work on vocal figuration 
and ornamentation, as practised in his time, 
which is of great historical interest, as he gives 
examples from the works of Palestrina, Rore, 
Victoria and Claudio Merulo thus treated. A 
description with examples is given in Monats- 
hefte fir Musikgeschichte 23, p. 113, et seq. ; 
also in Hitner’s Bibliographie, p. 945. 

E. Vv. d. S. 

BOVY, CHARLES SAMUEL, see LYSBERG. 

BOW. The strings of the various instruments 
of the violin tribe are made to vibrate by friction 
with the hair of the bow. Like the violin, the 
bow went through many progressive phases, till, 
at the end of the 18th century, it acquired its 
present shape, which seems to leave no room for 
improvement. The bow with which the REBEC 
(the oldest stringed instrument played with the 
bow with which we are acquainted) was played, 
had the form of the weapon from which it de- 
rived its name. The stick was much bent, and 
a cord or string was tied from one end to the 
other (Fig. 1). 

In pictures of the 13th century (see 
PLATE XLVI.) we notice something like a 
nut and head, and hair was possibly used 
in place of the cord. The bow now gradu- 
ally loses more and more the actual bow- 
shape (Figs. 2, 3, 4); the head is distinct 
from the stick, and the nut is no longer a portion 
of the stick, but is attached to it by a wire. On 
the top of the stick a narrow piece of indented 
iron is fixed, on which the wire is hooked, and 
thus the hair made tighter or looser at pleasure 
(Fig. 5). The next step consisted in the sub- 
stitution of a screw for the wire and indented 
iron, by which the tension of the hair could be 
perfectly regulated. This was Corelli’s bow 
(Fig. 6). It was made of light wood, the stick 
perfectly straight, hardly if at all elastic, and 
very short. Tartini’s bow (Fig. 7) was consider- 
ably longer, the wood thinner and more elastic. 
(See also PLATE LXXXVII.) 

Towards the end of the 18th century Frangois 
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TouRTE (q.v.) brought the art of bow-making 
to perfection, and created a model on which no 


ul 


Fig. 2. Fia. 3. Fig. 4. 


(1620.) (1640.) (1660.) 
improvement has been yet made. In fact his 


bow combines all the qualities required to en- 
able the player to follow out every conceivable 


x @) ities diem 


Fie. 5. 


Fia. 
(1740.) 
nuance of tone and movement—lightness, firm- 


ness and elasticity. The stick of the modern 
violin bow (Fig. 8) is made of Brazilian lance- 
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wood (Duguetia quitarensis) or of snake-wood 
(Brosimum aubletii) ; itis cut straight, following 
the grain of the wood, and afterwards slightly 
bent by exposure to heat. Although many 
trials have been made, no wood has been found 
to possess the necessary qualities in the same 
degree as those mentioned. 

The nut (c, Fig. 9) is made of ebony, ivory 
or tortoise-shell. For violin, tenor and violon- 
cello bows white horse-hair is used ; for double- 
bass bows, black. The hair (6) is inserted 


Fie. 9. 


in the head (e) and the nut of the bow, and 
can be made tighter or looser by turning the 
screw (d). P. D. 

The violoncello bow is a trifle shorter than 
those used for the violin and tenor, which are 
of the same length or nearly so, the tenor bow 
being rather heavier, and the nut and top of 
the bow slightly deeper. The top and nut of 
the violoncello bow are deeper still. 

The old double-bass bow was of a rude 
pattern, made of beech or other common wood, 
and having the primitive arched form. The 
tone was elicited less by pressure, as in the case 
of the smaller instruments, than by a sort of 
‘ripping ’ or sweeping touch, partaking of the 
nature of the pizzicato, the bow being held 
under-hand, t.e. with the wrist depressed and 
the hair inclined towards the nut, a survival of 
the method common to all instruments of the 
viol family. Concurrently with the change 
from the old three-stringed double bass, tuned 
by fifths, to the modern orchestral one tuned 
by fourths, the Paris double-bass players re- 
solved about 1830 on the adoption of a double- 
bass bow of the ordinary length, but made on 
the principle of the violoncello bow, though 
larger, and having a similar nut. This bow, 
which was employed by Dragonetti, is used 
over-hand, the hair being inclined towards the 
bridge, in the same way as a violoncello bow. 
It produces its effect by pressure rather than by 
‘ripping,’ and is now universally used. 

The bow is strung with horse-hair, which is 
specially adapted to this purpose by its numer- 
ous dentiform protuberances ; these, aided by 
resin, act upon the string like the teeth of a 
saw. After much playing they wear away ; the 
hair then becomes useless, and must be renewed. 
A bow used for four hours daily would require 
rehairing at least once a month. The task 
should only be entrusted to a competent work- 
man, as no Other is able to get a sufficient 
number of hairs into the bow (there ought to 
be about 120), or to wedge them evenly in the 
top and nut. Bow-making is now a manu- 
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facture rather than an art, as the bows of 
Tourte are everywhere more or less accurately 
copied. Bows are now made either cylindrical 
or octagonal in section ; the old fluted bow may 
be seen in museums, but has entirely gone 
out of fashion. E. J. P. 

BOWEN, Yor« (6. Crouch Hill, London, 
Feb. 22, 1884), pianist and composer. 

He received his musical education chiefly at 
the R.A.M., where he spent 7 years (1898-1905) 
in studying composition and the pianoforte. 
Since then he has won distinction as a composer 
of decided originality and a pianist of remark- 
able brilliance. 

He has written many works for the piano, 
including 3 concertos, of which the first and 
third were produced at Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts in 1904 and 1908 respectively, and 
the second at a Philharmonic Concert in 1906. 
His ‘Symphonic Fantasia’ for orchestra was 
played under Dr. Richter in London and at 
Manchester in 1906. A symphony in E minor 
made a considerable impression when it was 
produced at Queen’s Hall by Landon Ronald 
(1912), and a strikingly effective violin concerto 
given at the Promenade Concerts (1920) must 
also be reckoned among his major achieve- 
ments. Bowen has also written for the viola 
as a solo instrument, prominent among such 


.works being his concerto in C minor and his 


sonata for piano and viola. But his smaller 
piano works, including several suites, and 
pieces bearing such titles as ‘ Miniature,’ 
‘Humoresque,’ ‘ Romance,’ are, besides being 
his best-known works, those in which his skill 
and fancy most happily display themselves. 
(For list see B. M. S. Ann., 1920.) 
G. S. K. B., with addns. 

BOWING. This term is used in two senses 
corresponding to the two German terms (1) 
Bogenfithrung and (2) Strichart. (1) Designates 
in a general way the action of the bow on 
stringed instruments, and in that sense we 
speak of a style and method of bowing, or of 
the bowing of a player. (2) The particular 
manner in which a phrase and passage is to 
be executed, and the signs by which such a 
manner is usually marked. 

Each is here briefly considered. (1) The 
act of moving the bow to and fro across the 
string, or strings, in such a way as to draw 
tone from the instrument—in this sense we 
speak of a ‘ style and method of bowing.’ 

The great masters of the 18th century, 
Corelli and Vivaldi, were the first to recognise 
the possibilities of the art of bowing, and their 
successor, Tartini, persuaded the bow-makers 
of his time to improve upon the shape and 
elasticity of the bow itself. From the time of 
Tartini onwards a gradual and continual im- 
provement took place, until finally the modern 
bow was evolved by the great bow-maker of 
Paris, TouRTE (q.v.). This invention enabled 


_ 7° - hell 


as 
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Paganini, the famous violinist, to open a new 
era in the art of bowing; he developed the 
method of holding the bow, and by using freely 
every imaginable movement in connexion with 
it he was able to produce all the different shades 
of tone and expression. 

(2) In order that a player may execute 
correctly a musical phrase, it is necessary that 
there should be a settled method of marking 
which will show the wishes of the composer— 
in this sense we speak of the ‘ bowing of a 
phrase or passage.’ 


If the passage is to be played legato, a slur, 


or bind, is placed over the notes (~~), but if 
it is left without marks, it is taken by the per- 
former to mean that each note is to be played 
with a separate bow. 

It is not necessary, however, for the com- 
poser to mark every change of bow in a legato 
passage, and so one slur is sometimes used to 
cover an entire theme, in spite of the fact that 
it is obviously impossible, at a slow tempo, to 
play the whole passage in one bow. In such 
a case the player changes the bow when 
necessary, but in such a manner as to disguise 
the change and not to interfere with the con- 
tinuity of the phrase. It may even be essen- 
tial to introduce two or three changes of bow 
into a passage marked by the composer with 
only one slur, the necessity arising from the 
marks of expression which indicate that more, 
or less, tone is desired. (To play forte or to 
make a crescendo requires a quicker movement 
of the bow across the string than if the tone 
is to remain a level piano—see the opening 
passage of Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried Idyll ’). 

1. (a) As marked. 


There are many varieties of bowing used for 


the execution of detached notes. The saltato, 
spiccato and similar styles are produced by 
making use of the natural vibration of the 
stick of the bow and the tension of the hair 
in various different ways, the player, by keep- 
ing the exact balance with his wrist and the 
poise of his right hand, being able to make the 
bow ricochet on the string at any speed 
desired. In the martelé and détaché bowings, 
however, the hair of the bow remains upon 
the string the whole time, the hammered effect, 
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or attack, being produced by the sudden 
release of pressure. The fingers of the right 
hand allow the bow to bound forward lightly 
upon the string, and the pressure is exerted 
only between the actual sounds. For rapid 
passages requiring a moderate amount of tone 
it is usual to play more or less in the middle 
of the bow, that being the natural place of 
balance for a rapid movement. 

Though many modern stylists differ as to 
the exact position of the hand on the bow and 
the various movements of wrist, fore and upper 
arm muscles, etc., the broad fact emerges that 
to obtain a fine and singing tone from the 
instrument the most essential thing is that 
every movement of every portion of the arm 
should be absolutely free, and the bow itself 
must in all circumstances be kept parallel 
with the bridge of the violin. 

A few examples will serve to show the vital 
importance of bowing as a means of inter- 
pretation. 


2. (1) Tranquitlio. (2) Teg Bienen) 


mp ) spiccato, 
(3) A gitato. 
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Tt will be seen that the same passage bowed 
differently entirely changes its character. 

The bowing of No. 5 is known as the Viotti 
bowing and is productive of very powerful 
accents. W. H. R. 

BOWMAN, Henry, published at Oxford in 
1678 a thin folio volume bearing the title of 
‘Songs for one, two and three voyces to the Thorow-Bass. With 
some Short Simphonies. Collected out of some of the Select Poems 


of the incomparable Mr. Cowley, and others, and composed by 
Henry Bowman, Philo-Musicus.’ 


A second edition appeared at Oxford in 1679. 

A MS. Miserere is in B.M. Add. MSS. 33,234 

and in Ch. Ch.; also the MS. of ‘TIl sing of 
heroes,’ one of the songs above mentioned. 
W. H. H. 

BOXBERG, Curist1an Lupwica (b. Sonders- 

hausen, Apr. 24, 1670), studied at the school of 
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St. Thomas and at the university, Leipzig. In 
1692 he was organist at Grossenhain, and 
in 1702 in the same capacity at SS. Peter 
and Paul, Gorlitz. Between 1694 and 1700 
several operas of his were performed at Leipzig, 
Wolfenbittel, Cassel and Onolzbach. Gerber 
possessed the MS. of an * Easter concerto’ for 
chorus and instruments, of which he speaks 
very highly. Boxberg published also a de- 
scription of the organ of SS. Peter and Paul 
at Gorlitz in 1704 (Mendel; Riemann). 

E. Vv. d. 8. 

BOYCE, Writx1am, Mus.D. (b. London, Feb. 
7, 1710; d. Kensington, Feb. 7, 1779), was 
famous as organist, composer of church music, 
and editor of a collection of cathedral music 
which served as the basis of the English cathe- 
dral repertory for a century or so after its 
publication. 

Boyce was born at Joiners’ Hall, Upper 
Thames Street (of which company his father, 
a cabinet-maker, was afterwards beadle). He 
became a chorister of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
under Charles King, and, on quitting the choir, 
an articled pupil of Maurice Greene, then 
organist of the cathedral. On the expiration 
of his articles in 1734 he became organist of 
Oxford Chapel, Vere Street, Cavendish Square, 
and pursued his studies under Dr. Pepusch. 
While yet a young man Boyce’s hearing be- 
came much impaired, a calamity the greatest 
that can befall a musician, but one which, in 
his case, did not lessen the ardour with which 
he pursued his studies. In 1734 he set Lord 
Lansdowne’s masque of ‘ Peleus and Thetis,’ 
and in 1736 composed the music for John 
Lockman’s oratorio ‘ David’s Lamentation 
over Saul and Jonathan,’ which was first given 
by the Apollo Society, and subsequently, in 
1740, at Covent Garden Theatre. About 1740 
he set two odes for St. Cecilia’s Day, one 
written by Lockman, the other by Vidal, 
undermaster of Westminster School. In 1736 
he had given up his appointment at Oxford 
Chapel upon obtaining the post of organist at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, which had become 
vacant by the removal of Joseph Kelway to 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. On June 21 in the 
same year he was sworn into the place of com- 
poser to the Chapel Royal in the room of John 
Weldon, then lately deceased. He most ably 
discharged the duties of this office by the com- 
position of many fine anthems and services. 
In 1737 he was appointed conductor of the 
meetings of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford. which office he 
held for several years. (See THrEE CHorrs 
Festrvau.) In 1743 he produced the serenata 
of ‘Solomon,’ written by Edward Moore, which 
was eminently successful, one song in which 
(‘ Softly rise, O southern breeze,’ for tenor voice 
with bassoon obbligato) retained its popularity 
for upwards of a century. In 1749, on the 
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erection of an organ in the church of Allhallows 
the Great and Less, Thames Street, Boyce was 
chosen organist. In the same year he was 
selected to compose the music for the ode 
written by William Mason for the installa- 
tion of Henry Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, 
as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
The ode, with Boyce’s music, was _ per- 
formed in the Senate House, July 1, 1749, 
and on the following day, being Commence- 
ment Sunday, an anthem with orchestral ac- 
companiments, by Boyce, was performed in 
Great St. Mary’s Church, as an exercise for the 
degree of Doctor of Music, which the Univer- 
sity then conferred on him. Both these com- 
positions were soon afterwards published to- 
gether. In the same year Boyce appeared as 
a composer for the theatre by reviving the 
masque of ‘ Peleus and Thetis’ (introduced 
into the author’s alteration of ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,’ entitled ‘The Jew of Venice’), 
added songs to another revived masque called 
‘ Lethe,’ and set Moses Mendez’s musical enter- 
tainment, ‘ The Chaplet,’ the last of which 
met with great success. In 1750 he added 
songs to Dryden’s ‘ Secular Masque,’ and in 
1751 he set another piece by Mendez, called 
‘The Shepherd's Lottery.’ On the death of 
Dr. Greene in 1755, Dr. Boyce was nominated 
his successor as master of the King’s band of 
music, and conductor of the annual festivals 
of the Sons or THE CLERGY (g.v.) at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He was not sworn in till June 1757. 
In the former capacity he was required to com- 
pose music for the new year and birthday odes 
of the poet-laureate, and wrote about 43 com- 
positions, now among the Music School MSS., 
Oxford ; in the latter he voluntarily composed 
two fine anthems with orchestral accompani- 
ments, besides additional accompaniments and 
choruses for Purcell’s Te Deum and Jubilate, 
written for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1694. In 1758, 
on the death of John Travers, Boyce was ap- 
pointed one of the organists of the Chapel 
Royal. He resigned his place at St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, in 1768, and was dismissed from that 
at Allhallows, Thames Street, in 1769; as his 
deafness still increased, he gave up teaching 
and removed to Kensington, where he em- 
ployed himself principally in the collection 
and editing of the materials for the work by 
which he is best known— 

‘Cathedral Music, being a collection in score of the most valu- 

able and useful compositions for that service by the several 
English masters of the last two hundred years.’ 
This work was projected by Dr. Greene, who 
had begun collections for it, but, finding his 
health failing, bequeathed all his materials to 
Dr. Boyce, with a request that he would com- 
plete the work. The ‘ Cathedral Music’ was 
published in three volumes, the first of which 
appeared in 1760 and the last in 1778. 

Boyce died of gout and was buried on Feb. 
16, 1779, in the vault under the centre of the 
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dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the year 
following his death his widow published a 
volume containing ‘ Fifteen Anthems and a 
Te Deum and Jubilate ’ of her husband’s com- 
position, and in 1790 another volume contain- 
ing twelve anthems and a service was published 
under the editorship of Dr. Philip Hayes. 
These anthems and services (with others, to 
the extent in all of 46 anthems and 5 services) 
were afterwards published in four volumes 
under the editorship of Vincent Novello. In 
1788 John Ashley, who had purchased the 
plates of the ‘Cathedral Music,’ issued a re- 
print of it, with a memoir (by Sir John Hawkins) 
and a portrait (finely engraved by Sherwin) of 
Boyce prefixed. In 1849 a new edition, with 
additional services and anthems and new lives 
of the composers, was issued under the care 
of Joseph Warren. Besides the compositions 
above mentioned, Boyce produced the follow- 
ing : 

Dryden’s ‘ Secular Masque,’ 1745; twelve sonatas for two violins 
and bass, 1747 ; a concerto; eight symphonies ; ‘ Ode to Charity,’ 
composed for the Leicester Infirmary, containing the duet for tenor 
and bass ‘ Here shall soft Charity repair Rev. Walter Harte’s 
paraphrase of part of Pindar’ s first Pythian’ ode, 1749 ; Masque in 
* The Tempest ’ dirge in ‘ Cymbeline’ dirge in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’; trio in “The Winter’s Tale ’ s two odes in Home’s tragedy, 
* Agis,’ "1758 ; ; ‘ Harlequin’s Invasion,’ 1759, in which occurs the 
fine song ‘Heart of Oak’; ‘ Noah,’ an oratorio, seems to be no 
longer in existence. Many songs appeared in The British Orpheus, 


The Vocal Musical Mask, etc. A collection of his songs, duets, etc., 
entitled Lyra Britannica, appeared in several books. 


(See D.N.B. and Mus. T., 1901, p. 441 f., 
in which a complete list of the MS. com- 
positions at Oxford and in the British Museum 
is given.) Boyce’s portrait by Hudson is in 
the Music School, Oxford. His only son 
(b. Mar. 25, 1764) was long known as a double- 
bass player in London orchestras. 

The following are the contents of the ‘ Cathe- 
dral Music’ 


VOL. I. eape: F, A. ‘ Praise the Lord.’ 
Ve 
TALLIS. Preces, M.and E.S8erv.|/po FF A. ‘oO Lord, grant the 
Morey. Burial Serv. G minor. King,’ 4 v. 
Farrant. M. and E, Serv. Gino. F.A\‘Singwemerrily.’ 7v. 
B minor. dE.s D Rocers. F. A.‘ Beholdnow.’ 4v. 
EVIN. M. an erv. Dminor./ho PA. ‘Teach me, O Lord.’ 
GIBBONS. uae Fibe 
CHILD. oO. minor. : A 2 3 
Sotuad. Do. D. ie V. A. ‘God is our hope. 
alee <a ¢: Do. V.A.‘O God, wherefore art 
moe. Hor ‘ ‘ Thow absent.’ 5 v. 
o. V.A.‘Saveme, O God.’ 4yv. 
Do. Kyrie and Creed. ‘(triple Do. F. A. ‘The Lord hear thee.’ 
measure). G, so 
14 Chants. Do. F.A.‘My God, my God.’ 4v. 
VOL. Il. pole ss! V.A. ‘ Out of the deep.’ 
Henry VIII. F.A.‘O Lordthe/Do. F. A.‘Ogivethanks.’ 6v. 
Maker.’ 4v. CREYGHTON. F., A. ‘I will arise.’ 
TALLIS. P.A. ‘IT calland cry.” 5v. 4v. 
Tyr. F.A.‘I will exalt Thee.’ 4v.|Purcett. V. A. ‘O God, Thou 


Do. ya pt.) ‘Sing unto the Lord.’ 


ence F. A. ‘Call to remem- 
brance.’ 4 v. 

Do. F. A.‘ Hide not Thou.’ 4v. 

Byrp. F.A.‘OLord,turn.’ 5v. 

Do. F., A. (2nd pt.) ‘Bow Thine 
ear, O Lord. mene 

Do. F. A. ‘Sing joyfully.’ 6v. 

GIBEONS. F. A.‘ Hosanna.’ 6 Vv. 

Do. F.A. ‘Lift up your heads.’ 


6 v. 

Dow A. ‘Almighty and ever- 
lasting.’ 4 v. 

Do. as A. ‘O clap your hands.’ 


Do. Liane pt.) ‘God is gone up.’ 
a 

Barren. F, A.‘ Hear my prayer.’ 
BV. 


Do. F. A.‘ O praise the Lord.’ 4 v. 
Do. F.A. ‘ Deliver us, O Lord.’ 
4v. 


art, ~4-v. 
Do. V.A.‘ O God, Thou hast.’ 6v. 
Do. Ay A. ‘O Lord God of Hosts.’ 
v. 
Gotpwin. V.A.‘Ihaveset God.’ 
4v. 
CLARKE. F. A. ‘ Praise the Lord, 
O Jerusalem.’ 4 v. 
Crort. V. A.‘ Godis gone up.’ 4v. 


Do. V.A. ‘Put me not to re- 
buke.’ 4v. 

Wetpon. V. A. ‘In Thee, O 
Lord.’ 4v. 


Do. V.A.‘ Hear my crying.’ 6v. 

Lawes (Wm.). V.A. ‘The Lord 
is my light.’ 4 v. 

Locke. V. A.‘ Lord, let me know 
mine end.’ 5 v. 

Humpurey. V. A. ‘Have mercy 
upon me.” 3v. 

Do. V.A.‘OLordmy God.’ 3v. 

Biow. V.A. ‘I wasin the Spirit.’ 
4v. 
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Wise. V.A. ‘ Prepare ye the way WISE, vat A, ‘The ways of Zion.’ 
of the Lord.’ 4 vy 

Do. V. A. ‘Awake, put on thy} Do. v: ‘ALS Thy beauty, O Israel.’ 
strength.’ 3 v. 

Purcett. V. A. ‘Thy way, O|Do. ay: [ALS Awake up, my glory.’ 
God. \4.v; 3 Vv. 

Do. V.A. ‘Be merciful.’ 3v. |Do. V.A.‘Blessedis He.’ 3. 

CuaRKE. V. A. ‘How long wilt|BLiow. V. A. ‘O Lord, I have 
THOU eel we sinned.’ 4v. 


. V.A.‘O praise the Lord.’|Do. V.A ‘Osing unto God.’ 3v,. 


3 Vv. Do. V.A.‘O Lord Thou hast 
Do. V.A.‘Givethe King.’ bv. searched me out.’ 2 vy. 
5 Chants. Do. V.A.‘Ibeheldandlo!’ 4v. 
TurNER. V. A.‘ Lord, Thou hast 
been our refuge.’ 3 v. 
eee: PurcELL. V.A.‘ Behold, I bring 
Byrp. M. and EK. Serv. D minor. you.’ 3v. 
CHILD. Do. De Do. V. A.‘ They that go down.’ 
Buiow. Do. E minor. 2 Vv. 
PURCELL. M. and E. Sery.|Do. V.A.‘Thy word isa lantern.’ 


(double), B flat. Vv. 
Buti. V.A.‘O Lordmy God.’ 5v.]}Do. V.A.‘Ogivethanks.’ 4v. 
Humpurey. V.A.‘Thouartmy|CrarkE. V.A.‘I willlove Thee.’ 

Kings 4oy% 2. 
Do. V.A.‘Likeasthehart.’ 4v.|Gispons. 
Do. V. A.‘ Hear, O Heavens.’ 3v.|Cummp. Sanctus. 
Do. V. A.‘ Rejoice in the Lord.’ minor. 

4v. Rocers. Sanctus. 4 v.in D. 
Do. V.A. ‘Haste Thee, O God.’|CrEyGuHTon. Sanctus. 4 v. in 


4. E flat. W.H. H. 


BOYER, Pascat (b. Tarascon, c. 1748), 
succeeded Abbé Ganzargues as maitre de 
chapelle at Nimes Cathedral. He was in Paris 
about 1765, where the following works of his 
appeared : Lettre d Mons. Diderot sur le projet 
de Vunité de clef dans la musique et la réforme 
des mesures, etc. (1767); La Soirée perdue a 
VOpéra (1776), dealing with the war between 
Gluckists and Piccinnists (2nd ed., 1781); 
Notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de Pergolesi 
(1772, July number of the Mercure de France). 
Gaveaux, Paris, published 3 sonatas for piano- 
forte with accompaniment of a flute or violin 
and violoncello by P. Boyer, which probably 
isthe above. Gerber (2) states that he founded 
a music engraving and publishing business in 
1787, and Schilling gives 1790; but, as Bruni’s 
9th book of quartets was published by M. 
(? Monsieur) Boyer c. 1785, these dates are evi- 
dently too late. The publishing house of Boyer, 
Paris, was one of importance. Bevo 15, 

BOYES, Tuomas, an English church com- 
poser who graduated Mus.B. at Oxford in 1603. 
Wood (Fasti Oxoniensis) says that he ‘ com- 
posed certain Church Services.’ One of these, 
in the Dorian mode, is at Ely Cathedral. The 
partbooks at Durham Cathedral and Peter- 
house, Cambridge, contain a short service by him 
(including T.D., B., K.,C., M.,N.D.). There is 
also a Latin Te Deum at Peterhouse, and an 
anthem (4 v.) in short score, ‘ If ye love me,’ at 
Ch. Ch. J. ME. 

BOYLE, Grorce FreEprrick (b. Sydney, 
N.S.W., June 29, 1886), Australian pianist, 
composer and teacher. After concert tours 
in Australia he studied in Berlin with Busoni. 
He came to America in 1910 to become 
professor of the pianoforte at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, and has played in 
concertsin America. His compositions include 
the following : 


Concerto, pianoforte, D minor. 
Symphonic Fantasia, 

Concerto, violoncello. 

Sonata, pianoforte and violoncello. 
Sonata, pianoforte, B. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, cantata. 
Dou Ramiro, cantata. 


Sanctus. 4 v.in F. 
4550. in is 


R. A. 
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BRABANCONNE, LA, the national air of 


the Belgians, dating from the revolution of 
1830, when Belgium became an independent 
country. Both words and music were com- 
posed during the struggle; the former by a 
certain Jenneval, who was killed in one of the 
actions near Antwerp, the latter by Cam- 
PENHOUT (@.v.). 

BRACE (Fr. accolade; Ger. Klammer ; Ital. 
accolada), a vertical line, usually with a double 
curve, used to couple together two 
or more staves, thus indicating 
either that the music written therein 
is to be performed simultaneously by 
various instruments or voices, or in 
orchestral scores that the parts so braced 
belong to one class of instrument, such as 
woodwind, horns or strings, PT: 

BRADBURY, WurutmM  BatcHELDER 
(6. York, Maine, Oct. 6, 1816; d. Montclair, New 
Jersey, Jan. 7, 1868), an. American composer 
and editor. He was active in organising sing- 
ing societies and festivals, then known in 
America as ‘ conventions,’ in different parts 
of the United States. In 1841 he published 
his first collection of choir music, followed by 
many others which had an enormous popu- 
larity, as did his Sunday School cantata 
‘ Esther ’ (1856). Many of his simple religious 
tunes, which do not share the trashy character 
of some composed later for the same purposes, 
are still sung. R. A. 

BRADE, (1) Wititam (6. circa 1560; 
d. Hamburg, Feb. 26, 16301), an English 
musician who held various continental court 
appointments. 

The order of his appointments, mainly de- 
duced from dedications, is as follows : he was at 
the court of Christian IV. of Denmark from 
1594-96, from 1599-1606 and 1620-22; it 
seems probable that before the first date, and 
it is certain that in the intervals, he was in 
the service of the Margraves of Brandenburg. 
From 1609-14 he was director of the Raths- 
musik at Hamburg, being appointed in 1614 
violist to the Duke Johann Adolph of 
Schleswig-Gottorp. He was Kapellmeister at 
Halle in 1618,? and in 1619 he went to Berlin 
as Kapellmeister to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
and was again at Gottorp, as Kapellmeister, 
from 1622, His works are : 


Musikalische Concerten, Hamburg, 1609; Newe ausserlesene Pa- 
duanen, Galliarden, Cantzonen, Allmand und Coranten, etc., Ham- 
burg, 1609; Newe ausserlesene Paduanen und Galliarden, mit 
6 Stim... etc., Hamburg, 1614; Newe ausserlesene liebliche Branden, 
Intraden, Mascharaden, Balletten ... mit 5 Stim... Liibeck, 
1617; J/elodiensis Paduanis ...a5 Part... Antwerp, 1619; 
Newe lustige Volten, Cowranten, Balletten, ete., mit 5 Stim... 
Berlin, 1621. A MS. ‘Fancy’ is in the R.C.M. 


His son, (2) CHRISTIAN, was in the Elector’s 
band from 1619 (Q.-L.; D.N.B.). 

BRADFORD (Yorxksutrk). The story of 
music in Bradford is largely bound up with 
that of its chief concert hall, St. George’s Hall, 


1 Date given by Riemann, 
2 Opel, Zeitschr. fiir allgem. Geschichte, 1885, p. 68. 
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which was completed in 1853. In 1926 it 
became a picture-house. One of the choral 
societies has, however, a much longer record, 
having been founded in 1821. 

The BRADFORD OLD CHORAL Soctety has had 
a chequered career, marked’ by a good many 
events of interest, such as the first Bradford 
performance of ‘ Elijah’ in 1848 and the début 
of J. T. Carrodus as a boy of 11 in 1846. Inan 


Anglo-French competition in Paris in 1912 the — 


chorus won two prizes, and in 1921 the Society 
celebrated its centenary, and has renewed its 
youth under its present conductor, Wilfrid 
Knight. 

The opening of St. George’s Hall was marked 
by a festival in 1853, which was succeeded by 
two others, in 1856 and 1859, both under 
Costa. In addition to the staple oratorios and 
symphonies, there were a few unfamiliar things 
in the programmes, such as a MS. Credo by 
Mendelssohn, the score of which is still in 
the Festival Choral Society’s library, but has 
never since been heard, and is presumably only 
a curiosity. Hatton’s ‘ Robin Hood,’ G. A. 
Macfarren’s ‘May Day,’ and two works by 
William Jackson of Masham were the novelties, 
The success of the festivals was not such as to 
warrant their continuance, but their work was 
taken up by two institutions, the Bradford 
Festival Choral Society and the Bradford Sub- 
scription Concerts. 

The Braprorp FEstivaAL CHoraL SocretTy 
was established in 1856, and Jackson, the 
festival chorus-master, was its first conductor. 
He was followed by a succession of very able 
musicians: John Burton (1866), James 
Broughton (1870), R. 8. Burton (1878), J. C. 
Bridge (1887), R. H. Wilson (1890), W. H. 
Garland (1893), F. Cowen (1897), H. A. Fricker, 
EK. C. Bairstow and Malcolm Sargent, under 
whom the chorus may be said to have 
achieved as high a state of efficiency as at any 
period of its existence. The Society’s reper- 
tory is far too extensive to be even summarised; 
a full account will be found in the history by 
its Hon. Sec. the late G. F. Sewell, published 
in 1907. Among the out-of-the-way works 
may be mentioned Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, Benoit’s ‘ Lucifer,’ 
Berlioz’s ‘Troyens,’ Franck’s ‘ Béatitudes,’ 
Parker’s ‘ Hora novissima,’ Rossini’s ‘ Mose 
in Egitto,’ Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,’ and Tinel’s ‘ St. Francis.’ 

The BrapForRD SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
were founded in 1865 by a committee of music 
lovers, who enlisted the co-operation of Sir 
Charles Hallé and his Manchester Orchestra, 
and of the Festival Choral Society. Hallé 
remained conductor till his death in 1896, and 
was followed by the successive conductors of 
the Hallé Concerts. The programmes include 
orchestral and choral concerts, together with 
a certain amount of chamber music (an attempt 
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to organise a separate series of chamber con- , 
certs in a smaller hall failed through lack of 
support) and miscellaneous concerts in which 
the best artists of the day have been heard. 
The Concerts have from the beginning sustained 
a very high artistic standard, and for some 
years before the war (1914) became a social 
event which attracted supporters for other 
reasons than love of music. Since then their 


financial course has not been so easy, but they | 


retain their supremacy among the concert 
institutions of Yorkshire. 

The establishment of a permanent orchestra 
of professional musicians dates from 1892, 
when the BRADFORD PERMANENT ORCHESTRA 
was formed, and has carried on an excellent work 
ever since in popularising the best music at its 
Saturday concerts, generally five in number. 
Its first conductor was a Bradford musician, 
W. B. Sewell; its present one is Julius Harrison, 
under whom a very respectable standard of 
efficiency has been attained, and, after the 
usual fluctuations, the concerts, which attract 
very large audiences, have been made to pay 
their way, in spite of the very modest prices of 
admission. 

A ground untouched by any of the above- 
mentioned organisations has been that covered 
by Samuel Midgley, a Bradford musician who 


for many years gave chamber concerts at which 
he introduced important works by native com- 
posers. In 1911 he enlisted the help of friends, 
through whose generosity he was able to organise 
an annual series of six chamber concerts, ad- 
mission to which was entirely free, the only 
public source of income being through the 
sale of programmes. The performers have 
been all local professionals, paid a uniform fee, 
and the programmes have covered not only the 
great classics, but a considerable proportion of 
works by living British composers. The pro- 
moter has, after 13 years’ arduous work, had to 
retire from the management of the concerts, 
and how much they owe to his individual 
initiative is suggested by the fact that at- 
present no one has been found to take up the 
work. H. T. 

BRAHAM, Jouwn (b. London, Mar. 20, 1777 ; 
d. there, Feb. 17, 1856), tenor singer, held a 
distinguished place among English singers. 

He was of Jewish parentage, but was left an 
orphan at an early age, and in such humble 
circumstances that he is said to have sold 
pencils about the streets for a living. He was 
still very young when he became the pupil of 
Leoni, a Jewish singer of celebrity. His first 
appearance in public was at Covent Garden 
Theatre, Apr. 21, 1787, for the benefit of his 
master. In the bill it is announced : 


‘At the end of Act i., “‘The soldier tired of war’s 
alarms,’’ by Master Braham, being his first appear- 
ance on any stage.’ 


After the first act of the farce, he sang the 
favourite song of ‘Ma chére amie.’ At the 
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opening of the Royalty Theatre in Wellclose 
Square, on June 20 in the same year, ‘The 
soldier tired of war’s alarms’ ‘ was sung with 
great success by a little boy, Master Abram, the 
pupil of Leoni’; and another paper said : 
‘Yesterday evening we were surprised by a Master 
Abraham, a young pupil of Mr. Leoni. He promises 
fair to attain perfection ; possessing every requisite 
necessary to form a capital singer.’ 
He sang at this theatre for about two years, 
being particularly successful as Cupid in Carter’s 
‘ Birthday,’ and Hymen in Reeves’s ‘ Hero and 
Leander.’ He sang at Covent Garden in ‘ Poor 
Vulcan,’ June 2, 1788. When he lost his boyish 
voice the future prospects of young Braham 
appeared doubtful; Leoni had fallen into diffi- 
culties, and about that time left England ; but 
he found a generous patron in Abraham 
Goldsmid, and became a professor of the piano. 
On his voice regaining its power he went to 
Bath, and in 1794 made his appearance at 
some concerts there under the direction of 
Rauzzini, who, appreciating his talent, gave 
him musical instruction for three years. In 
1796 he was engaged by Storace for Drury Lane, 
and his début (in an opera called ‘ Mahmoud,’ 
left unfinished by Storace, and finished by his 
sister Nancy Storace) was so successful that in 
the year following he was engaged for the 
Italian opera-house, where he appeared in 
Grétry’s ‘ Azor et Zémire,’ Sept. 26, 1796. He 
also sang in the Oratorios, and at the Three 
Choirs Festival at Gloucester. He and Nancy 
Storace, who shared his fortunes for some time, 
next gave concerts in Paris, and visited Italy 
in 1798, Braham making his first appearance 
at La Pergola, Florence, in operas by Basili 
and Moneta, and also singing with Nancy 
Storace at La Scala, Milan (1799), in an opera 
by Nasolini. After an episode of rivalry and 
reconciliation with Mrs. Billington at Milan, 
where he stayed two years, Braham sang at 
Genoa, Leghorn and Venice. Cimarosa wrote 
a part for him in an opera, ‘Artemisia,’ which he 
did not live to complete. After engagements at 
Trieste and Hamburg he returned to England. 
He reappeared at Covent Garden in 1801. 
From this point may be dated that triumphant 
career during which he created a constant 
furore. The opera in which he made his first 
appearance, on Dec. 9, was a work by Mazzinghi 
and Reeve entitled ‘ The Chains of the Heart.’ 
The music, however, was so feeble in the serious, 
and so commonplace and vulgar in the comic 
parts, that it lived only a few nights, and was 
succeeded by ‘ The Cabinet’ on Feb. 9, 1802. 
In this opera Braham was the composer of all 
the music of his own part, a custom to which he 
continued for several years to adhere. He sang 
at the King’s Theatre in Italian opera, how- 
ever, 1804-06. Among the operas with which 
he was thus connected we may name— 


‘The Siege of Belgrade’ and ‘Family Quarrels,’ 1802; ‘The 
English Fleet in 1342,’ 1803 (with the famous duet ‘ All's Well’ 
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in it); ‘ Thirty Thousand,’ 1804; ‘Out of Place,’ 1805 ; ‘ False 
Alarms,’ 1807 i ‘ Kais, or Love in a Desert,’ 1808 ; ‘The Devil's 
Bridge,’ 1812; ‘ Narensky,’ 1814, and ‘ Zuma ’ (with Bishop), 1818 


He wrote also for the Lyceum portions of other 
operas: ‘The American’ (containing the famous 
‘Death of Nelson’), 1811; ‘ Isidore de Merida,’ 
1827; and ‘The Taming of a Shrew,’ 1828. 
In the theatre, concert-room or church Braham 
had scarcely a rival. Non c’ é in Italia tenore 
come Braham was the frequent exclamation of 
foreigners. He sang the part of Max in the 
English version of ‘ Der Freischiitz’ in 1824, 
and when Weber composed his ‘ Oberon’ for 
the English stage (1826), Braham was the 
original Sir Huon. 

In 1831, however, the tide of fortune changed. 
In that year he purchased, jointly with Yates, 
the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park for the 
large sum of £40,000. Five years afterwards 
he opened the St. James’s Theatre, which he 
had erected at a cost of £26,000. The large 
fortune which his genius and energy had gained 
him was lost by these unfortunate speculations. 
He sang the part of William Tell at Drury Lane, 
Dec. 2, 1838, and of Don Giovanni in the 
following year, his voice having suffered and 
become lower. An American tour undertaken 
with his son Charles in 1840 was unsuccessful ; 
his last appearance was at one of the Wednes- 
day Concerts in Mar. 1852. (Dramatic Bio- 
graphy; Gentleman’s Magazine; etc. Addns. 
D.N.B.) E. F. R. 

BRAHMS, JoHANNES (0. Hamburg, May 7, 
1833; d. Vienna, Apr. 3, 1897), last in the 
great line of German symphonists, lived a 
quiet uneventful life unlike that of many of 
his predecessors. 

He affords an instance of the occurrence of 
musical genius in the second generation, for his 
father, Johann Jakob Brahms (1806-72), had 
on two occasions run away from home to 
devote himself to music; his grandfather, 
Johann (1769-1839), was an innkeeper at 
Heide in Holstein, where various descendants, 
through an eldest son, Peter Hoeft Heinrich 
(b. 1793), are to be found. As several varieties 
of the name occur in the church registers, such 
as Brams, Bramst and Brahmst, it will be 
seen that an assumption that Brahms was 
of Jewish origin is extremely unlikely. The 
runaway, Johann Jakob, was at length 
permitted by his father to adopt the musical 
profession, and in due course he became con- 
trabassist in the theatre orchestra at Hamburg, 
where he married in 1830 a lady no less than 
seventeen years older than himself, Johanna 
Henrika Christiane (6. 1789; d. 1865), whose 
maiden name was Nissen. She left three 
children, (1) Elisabeth Wilhelmine Louise 
(1831-92), (2) Johannes and (3) Friedrich 
(1835-86), who was for many years a successful 
music teacher in Hamburg. A year after the 
death of his wife, the double-bass player 
married again a widow who was as much his 
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junior as his first wife had been his senior. At 
Hamburg, in a fine old six-storied house now 
called No. 60 Speckstrasse, Johannes Brahms 
was born. Luckily there lived at Hamburg 
a pupil of the famous Marxsen of Altona, 
named O. Cossel, with whom the boy studied 
music until his tenth year, when his teacher 
asked Marxsen to undertake his musical educa- 
tion. For a time Marxsen’s lessons went on 
simultaneously with Cossel’s, and the boy’s 
diligence and earnestness were soon abundantly 
evident, as well as his possession of a great 
creative gift. At this time his chief study was 
the pianoforte, and it was only by stealth that 
he composed, although the theoretical side of 
his studies was duly superintended by Marxsen. 
In after life the composer paid a graceful 
tribute to his teacher, by dedicating to him 
the second pianoforte concerto in B flat, 
op. 83. 

On Sept. 21, 1848, he gave a concert, and 
played two movements from a concerto by 
Rosenhain, a fugue of Bach, and other pieces. 
He appeared at a concert given by Theodor 
Wachtel, Mar. 1, 1849, and in the following 
April gave a concert on his own account, at 
which he played the ‘ Waldstein’ sonata of 
Beethoven and. a ‘ Phantasie iiber einen 
beliebten Walzer’ of his own. The next two 
or three years must have been spent in diligent 
study and in the composition of some of the 
early pianoforte works, the first set of songs, 
and a sonata for piano and violin. The good 
fortune which had guided him to Marxsen 
followed him throughout his life, and never 
was more conspicuous than when he consented 
to accompany the gipsy violinist, Eduard 
Remenyi, on a tour through North Germany 
in 1853. While they were at Hanover, 
Remenyi took his young friend to visit 
Joachim, who had lately been appointed Kon- 
zertmeister there. Joachim saw that a great 
future lay before the youth, and felt that the 
association with one who was little more than 
a virtuoso would not long satisfy the artistic 
cravings of such a nature; he suggested that 
if at any time Brahms should wish for more 
congenial work he should come to see him. 
Soon afterwards things fell out as had been 
expected, and Brahms paid Joachim a visit of 
some weeks’ duration at Géttingen, at the end 
of which Joachim gave him two letters of 
introduction. One was to Liszt, and it had 
the strange result that on the strength of the 
scherzo, op. 4, Liszt adopted Brahms as an 
adherent of the most advanced school of 
modern music. The second introduction was 
to Schumann, in Diisseldorf, and was an event 
of the utmost importance in the life of Brahms 
and in the history of music. Schumann was 

1 The accounts of this episode differ considerably ; compare Ehr- 
lich’s Kiinstlerleben, and an article by Schubring in the Allgem, 
Mus. Zeitung, with Moser's Joseph Joachim, and Riemann’s 


biography of Brahms. The above account is from Dr, Joachim 
himself. 
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so strongly impressed with the works that 
were then completed (apparently those now 
known as opp. 1-6, together witha violin sonata, 
a trio and a string quartet), that he not only 
wrote in the most enthusiastic terms to Dr. 
Hartel recommending the new compositions 
to his notice with a view to publication, but 
inserted in the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik a 
memorable article entitled ‘Neue Bahnen.’ 
It is impossible to overestimate this emphatic 
recognition of the younger by the older com- 
poser, or to gauge its importance in Brahms’s 
career. As a natural result of the article there 
was a paper war over Brahms apropos of a 
performance of his sonata in C and the scherzo, 
which he played at Leipzig, Dec. 17, 1853. 
The publication of the music already referred 
to, which was soon followed by the appearance 
of op. 8, the B major trio, and opp. 9 and 10, 
piano pieces, was a more satisfactory con- 
sequence of the incident. From this time 
until the master’s death every new composition 
of his was the subject of immediate discussion, 
of course not always friendly; and the history of 
Brahms’s life is henceforth little but a chronicle 
of his works. Probably there was never a 
career less eventful than his, and the ‘ dunkle 
Stille,’ of which Schumann spoke in his article, 
shrouded him, more or less closely, all his life. 

Happier circumstances it would be difficult 
to imagine for a creative artist; just at the 
time when it was most desirable for him to 
have opportunities of obtaining experience in 
connexion with orchestral and choral music, 
he was offered two official appointments, one 
from the Cologne Conservatorium, which he 
refused, and one from the Prince of Lippe- 
Detmold, which he accepted. He held for 
four years (1854-58) the post of director of the 
court concerts and of the choral society, and, 
as the court was a very quiet one and its 
ceremonies unexacting, he had plenty of time 
to devote to composition and to the develop- 
ment of his artistic nature. On his resignation 
of this post he returned to Hamburg for a time. 
His public appearances at this period were 
very few; he played at Cologne in 1856 and 
appeared twice at the Leipzig Gewandhaus in 
Dec. 1857, but on neither occasion did he 
bring forward anything of his own. On Jan. 
27, 1859, at the Gewandhaus, he introduced 
his piano concerto in D minor (op. 15), a work 
which immediately aroused a storm of opposi- 
tion by the independence of its structure, and 
the absence of the usual traditional character- 
istics of concertos, such as bravura passages, 
etc. The performance itself was an indubit- 
able failure, and it was not till 1878, when 
he played it again, that the Leipzig public 
received it with anything like enthusiasm ; 
yet, in the interval, it had been played by Clara 
Schumann and others, and had enjoyed favour 
alloverGermany. Itis perhaps not altogether 
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surprising that this work should have been 
longer than most of Brahms’s music in finding 
general acceptance ; it is uncompromising in 
its earnestness, and occasionally there occur 
passages which must have seemed uncouth 
when it was first heard. In spite of Brahms’s 
close study of the piano, his playing was 
scarcely of a kind to produce a great effect 
upon the general public independently of 
the composition; Schumann described it as 
turning the piano into a full orchestra, and the 
testimony of those who heard him most fre- 
quently shows that it was far more energetic than 
technically accurate, and that the grandeur of 
the conception impressed the hearers far more 
than any exhibitions of merely manual skill. 
The next important works were the two 
serenades for orchestra, opp. 11 and 16, the 
latter of which employs no violins ; both were 
written soon after the concerto, and as it is 
most unlikely that their easily apprehended style 
was adopted in deference to the opinions of the 
critics who were unfavourable to the concerto, 
we are probably justified in supposing that the 
change was a perfectly natural and normal one. 
In 1860, the year of their publication, Brahms 
went to stay at Winterthur, in order to be near 
Theodor Kirchner, and this was his head- 
quarters until he finally took up his residence in 
Vienna in 1862. To the Austrian capital he 
was undoubtedly attracted by his increasing 
interest in Hungarian music, an interest prob- 
ably awakened by Remenyi, and manifested 
not only in some early pianoforte variations 
but in the adoption of distinctly Hungarian 
characteristics in the finale of his G minor 
quartet for piano and strings, one of the many 
fine compositions produced during the resid- 
ence in Switzerland. Throughout the com- 
poser’s career there is no more striking 
peculiarity than his fondness for using the 
same form in two (or sometimes more) works 
composed about the same time. The two 
serenades have been already referred to; two 
quartets for piano and strings follow one 
another immediately in the list, as opp. 25 and 
26 ; two string quartets make up op. 51, and 
there are numerous other instances in his later 
life, such as the two pairs of symphonies, the 
‘ Academic ’ and ‘ Tragic ’ overtures, etc. 
Hanslick has reprinted the programmes of 
the concerts at which Brahms made his first 
appearances in Vienna (see Aus dem Con- 
certsaal, p. 287 f., and Aus meinem Leben, p. 
14). His greatest successes were, as pianist, 
his interpretation of Schumann’s fantasia op. 
17, and as composer, his variations on a theme 
of Handel and the B flat sextet. The only 
orchestral work of his given was the D major 
serenade, op. 11. He was soon afterwards 
appointed conductor of the Singakademie, and 
threw himself with characteristic devotion into 
the congenial work of giving fine performances 
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of the choral works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann and others. Considering the oppor- 
tunities of the position, we might have expected 
many choral compositions to date from this 
time, but there are only a very few, beside the 
two five-part motets, op. 29, and some arrange- 
ments of old German Volkslieder ; it may be 
assumed, however, that the experience of 
choral conducting must have been of great 
value to him, although he gave up the post in 
the year after his appointment, and after that 
held no official appointment for the rest of his 
life, excepting only that of conductor to the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde from 1872 to 
1875. As regards the outward conditions of 
his life there is little or nothing more to be 
said, for, beyond some occasional musical tours, 
such as a memorable series of concerts in 
German Switzerland with Joachim, the record 
is one of peaceful, honoured work, in his apart- 
ment at Karlsgasse, No. 4 (third floor), varied 
by holiday journeys often to Italy, and in 
later years to such resorts as Thun, Ischl, 
Baden-Baden or Carlsbad. At the German 
watering-places he spent much time with Mme. 
Schumann, whom he regarded with almost 
filial affection, while his compositions found in 
her an admirer gifted with rarest insight and a 
most sympathetic interpreter. A chill caught 
at Mme. Schumann’s funeral is supposed to 
have aggravated the disease (cancer of the 
liver) of which Brahms died. He was buried in 
the same cemetery as Beethoven and Schubert, 
and not far from them. A Brahms Museum 
was opened at Gmunden in 1901. A bust of 
the composer, by Friulein [se Conrat, was 
unveiled at the Central Cemetery on May 7, 
1903, when the master’s beautiful partsong 
‘Fahr’ wohl,’ from op. 93a, was sung. An 
account of Brahms’s last moments was 
published, in connexion with the ceremony, 
by Frau Celestina Truxa, the composer’s 
faithful landlady, in the Neue Presse of May 7, 
1993. For a list of the various memorials and 
monuments see Kalbeck, iv. p. 535. 


CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


Two of Brahms’s compositions, and two 
only, were prompted by the events of outer life, 
the ‘\Deutsches Requiem ? and the ‘ Triumph- 
lied.’ The former was suggested primarily by 
the death of his mother in 1865; at its first 
performance at a concert of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in Vienna in 1867 it consisted of 
the first three numbers only, the consolatory 
‘Selig sind,’ the impressive march ‘ Denn alles 
Fleisch,’ and the dramatic number which rises 
from the anxious mood of the opening baritone 
solo to the majesty of the pedal-fugue ‘ Der 
gerechten Seelen,’ which strikes the hearer as 
forming a natural climax and close. For the 
second performance of the work, in Bremen 
Cathedral, Apr. 10, 1868, three more move- 
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ments were added, the work being virtually in 
its present shape, with the exception of the 
number with soprano solo ‘Ihr habt nun 
Traurigkeit.’ The splendid ‘ Triumphlied’ was 
composed to celebrate the German victories, 
and was written in 1871 and performed at 
Vienna in 1872. These two works, with the 
expressive ‘ Schicksalslied’ set to Hélderlin’s 
words and the ‘ Rhapsodie’ for alto solo and 
male chorus (to a fragment from Goethe’s 
Harzreise), mark the culmination of Brahms’s 
art as a choral writer. In one and all he 
touches a point of sublimity that had not been 
reached since Beethoven. Written within a 
comparatively short period, they throw a 
ystrong light on the master’s religious convic- 
tions. ‘| The dogmatism of the churches did not 
appeal to him, and he was a stranger to the 
devotional mysticism that was so characteristic 
of Bach; his mind dwelt willingly upon the 


returned to the same subject in his last com- 
position, the ‘ Vier ernste Gesinge’), and his 
knowledge of scripture suggested the choice of 
words which were not likely to occur to the 


f 


mysterious problems of human destiny ‘(het 


ordinary purveyor of oratorio-books, and which /¥ 


ef 


gaifi a new meaning and beauty from his music, 


He was no pessimist, even if his hopes for the\ 


future life seem at times to be a little indefinite; 
in the ‘ Schicksalslied,’ which is considered by 
many authorities to be his crowning achieve- 
ment in choral music, he cannot rest contented 
to leave the mind of his hearers occupied with 
the brevity and uncertainty of human life, as 
contrasted with the serenity of the heavenly 
state, described in the opening words ; he must 
bring back our thoughts to the tranquil mood 
again, by means of a long orchestral version of 
the lovely music of the beginning. To this 
period of the great choral works belongs also 
‘Rinaldo,’ a cantata to Goethe’s words for tenor 
solo and male chorus, a work of far less striking 
quality than the others, and the only specimen 
we have of what Brahms’s operatic style might 
have been like had he chosen to attempt com- 
position for the stage. The composer’s famous 
epigram in answer to a query of Hanslick’s 
to the effect that it would be as hard for him 
(Brahms) to marry as to write an opera, but 
that after the first experience he would 
probably perpetrate a second, is of course not 
to be taken seriously, but Brahms may well 
have considered that opera lay outside the 
direct course of his own purely musical nature; 
‘he saw Germany divided into two classes by the 
music of Wagner, and while he no doubt felt 
that he could not bring his own creative powers 
into line with the new methods, he was fully 
conscious of the complete sterility which had 
fallen upon the stage-music of the ultra-con- 
servative party.! 


1 On the whole question of Brahms’s attitude to opera, see 
the Recollections of Johannes Brahms, by Dietrich and Widmann, 
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In some of the shorter choral works Brahms | say was always far more important than how it 


adopts the simple manner of a partsong; in 
the early ‘ Marienlieder,’ the songs for male 
chorus, op. 41, the set for mixed chorus, op. 93, 
and many of the rest the structure is simply 
that of a harmonised melody; but in such 
things as the two motets, op. 29, the greater 
choral compositions already mentioned, or the 
‘ Fest- und Gedenkspriiche,’ op. 109, he shows 
himself as the legitimate follower of Sebastian 
Bach in his manner of attaining great effects 
by polyphonic means; of course the modern 
resources of harmony are freely used in all 
cases, whether partsongs or motets. In 
‘Nanie,’ op. 82, and the ‘ Gesang der Parzen,’ 
op. 89, he returns to the form of the short 
choral ballad, of which the ‘ Schicksalslied ’ set 
the pattern; and the subjects are markedly 
akin to those of the works already mentioned. 

In the exquisite six-part ‘ Vineta,’ from 
op. 42, the two solemn and suggestive com- 
positions called ‘ Nachtwache,’ from op. 104, 
and other songs for chorus, Brahms gets 
strange new effects, now by the use of wonder- 
ful changes of harmony, such as are only 
possible with unaccompanied voices, and now 
by means of a certain quiet sonority which 
is peculiar to him in this comparatively un- 
known branch of his work. 


ORCHESTRAL WoRKS 


Brahms’s compositions for orchestra alone 


- bear but a small proportion to his other works 


in mere extent; he seems to have been con- 
scious of the serious responsibility undertaken 
in approaching orchestral composition, for after 
the two serenades he waited for a good many 
years before the composition of the beautiful 
variations on a theme of Haydn,! op. 56a. 
These were conceived in a twofold form, first 
for orchestra, and second as a duet for two 
pianofortes, neither being properly described 
as an arrangement of the other. Apart from 
this, there are a good many instances of his 


“arranging compositions of his own for other 


combinations than that for which he originally 
intended them. As there can at no time have 


_ been any difficulty in finding publishers ready 


to issue his works in their proper form, we are 
entitled to assume that these arrangements, 
and the issue of such things as the horn trio 
and the clarinet trio and quintet with alter- 
native string parts as substitutes for the wind 
instrument, were undertaken with complete 
satisfaction to the composer ; and we may see 
here a sign of how very much more important 
the matter of his ideas was to him than the 
manner of their presentation : what he had to 

1 The theme comes from a divertimento for wind instruments 
stillin MS. The divertimento isin B flat, the first of a set of six 
which were in the possession of C. F. Pohl, to whose MS. collection 
Brahms had access, The statement of the theme in the orchestral 
version of Brahms’s work seems to be an exact quotation from 


Haydn. Thetheme is called ‘Chorale St. Antoni,’ from what cause 
is not clear, See Kalbeck, Johanves Brahms, II, ii. p. 464. 


| hoven left off. 


was to be said. In other words, he was, as has 
often been said, a draughtsman rather than a 
colourist in his treatment of the orchestra. 
Symmetry of form, originality of design, the 
logical development of his themes, these ap- 
pealed to him far more strongly than the desire 
to elicit from the orchestra new combinations 
of tones. To the orchestral virtuoso who is 
nothing more, his symphonies can never be as 
eloquent as they are to the musician who is 
capable of appreciating the process by which a 
theme which at first seems, perhaps, to possess 
no special eloquence, is made to speak things of 
unutterable beauty. The art which can extract 
from Haydn’s charming little theme a means 
of playing on the deepest feelings of the hearer’s 
nature, has no need of glaring contrasts of 
orchestral colour, or of subtle instrumental 
effects, to convey its message. Yet it would be 
misleading to allow it to be supposed that 
Brahms was deaf to the charm of orchestral 
colour effects; the exquisite and individual 
‘colouring’ of the early choruses for female 
voices accompanied by two horns and harp 
(op. 17), the famous horn passage in the first 
symphony, the close of the first movement of 
the second, a well-known passage in the 
‘Tragic’ overture, the humorous use of the 
various instruments in the ‘ Academic’ over- 
ture, are quite enough to point the fatuity of 
such an assumption. No one, whether of the 
classical or modern masters, understood more 
perfectly than he the value of tone quality as a 
means of arresting attention ; and that he is 
not continually forcing his hearers to realise his 
skill in contrasts or transitions of tone, is 
simply because he wishes to fix their attention 
upon the actual material of the music, upon the 
themes and their transformations. By the 
time the first symphony was given at Carlsruhe 
(Nov. 6, 1876), Brahms had established his 
position in the eyes of the more conservative 
party among German musicians, and never can 
a first symphony have been awaited with such 
eager expectations. From Brahms’s chamber 
music it was abundantly clear that while he was 
no despiser of the classical forms, yet he was 
no slave to them, and that from no one might 
legitimate innovations in regard to form and 
structure be more confidently expected. The 
theme of the finale of the symphony aroused an 
opposition and suggested a line of defence that 
afford a counterpart to the war over the piano 
concerto. It is beyond all question that it 
reminds the hearer of the great theme in the 
finale of the ninth symphony of Beethoven ; 
this fact was pounced upon by one party as a 
proof of Brahms’s lack of originality, while his 
defenders made matters worse by calling the 
new work the ‘ tenth symphony,’ and declaring 
that Brahms began at the point where Beet- 
In the present day such an 
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observation seems not so very wide of the mark, 
but in 1876 it was both daring and impolitic. 
When in the following March the symphony 
was given for the first time in England by the 
Cambridge University Musical Society, another 
section of the work made the most profound 
impression, for the mysterious horn-call which 
is so marked a feature of the introduction to 
the last movement, seemed to contain an 
allusion to the familiar chimes which are known 
as the ‘ Cambridge Quarters.’ Of course the 
resemblance was entirely fortuitous, but it 
was none the less striking on that account. 
Emotionally and artistically, this point, with 
the subsequent transition to the frank joy of 
the C major theme, is one for a parallel to which 
we have to look back to Beethoven. The coda 
of the first movement of the second symphony, 
in D, op. 73, is another of the passages that are 
rightly described as magical in their effect. In 
this symphony occurs one of the rare instances 
in which a theme is presented in two contrast- 
ing aspects, and the change from the suave 
‘allegretto grazioso’ to the ‘ presto ma non 
assai,’ a change not only of speed but of rhythm, 
is one of the most beguiling things in the 
whole of music. The symphonic form was laid 
aside after these two symphonies, and the next 
work for orchestra was a pair of overtures, 
the ‘ Academic Festival - Overture’ and the 
‘Tragic’ overture, the first a work full of 
amusing quotations from the beautiful tradi- 
tional students’ songs of Germany, and the 
second weighty with some motive of deep 
tragedy into the secret of which the audience 
is happily not taken. The entrance of the 
trombones and tuba cannot fail to have a 
powerful effect upon the emotions, even though 
we may not be able to guess what exact form 
of tragedy suggested the idea. The other over- 
ture was first played at Breslau, when the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon 
Brahms. 

Like so many of the other works, the sym- 
phonies were produced in pairs ; the third and 
fourth have only two years between them, 
dating respectively from 1884 and 1886. Op. 
90, in F, has a touch of wonderful beauty at the 
end, in a tranquil coda to the finale, which has 
been well compared to a calm sunset after a 
stormy day; at the very end, the descending 
passage of the opening theme of the first move- 
ment reappears in a kind of delicate allusion 
above a swaying figure in the violins. The 
‘poco allegretto’ which takes the place of 
scherzo is a fine specimen of a mood that occurs 
frequently in Brahms, a gently elegiac mood 
conveying the idea of something evanescent, 
elusive, the smile of a tearful fairy or the sun- 
shine of an April day. The tender melancholy 
of the Romantics seems to find its ultimate 
expression in this and other movements in 
Brahms’s work, and the slow movement of the 
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fourth symphony has the same feeling, though 
not to such a marked extent. In the fourth 
symphony the master made his boldest experi- 
ment in the matter of form, by reviving for the 
finale the passacaglia structure of old time and 
applying it to modern ideas. Whether a form 
requiring such keen attention on the part of 
the hearer is the ideal form for the end of a long 
symphony may be doubted; it is very far 
from easy to thread the mazes of the basso 
ostinato through all the varieties of working- 
out to which it is subjected, and even students 
who are fairly familiar with the movement find 
themselves in danger of losing the theme, and 
thus becoming for a time unable to grasp the 
purport of the movement. When this is 
admitted, however, it has to be added that 
only two other symphonies, Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter ’ 
symphony and the ninth of Beethoven, have 
last movements of such monumental grandeur, 
This movement is Brahms’s last word for the 
orchestra alone, and a wonderful culmination 
of his work in this line. (See SympHony.) 

There are four concertos, and in all of them 
we feel that Brahms inherited Schumann’s 
horror of display for display’s sake. The 
second pianoforte concerto in B flat, op. 83, 
has many of the uncompromising character- 
istics of the first, with a greatly increased 
amount of obvious beauty in the themes them- 
selves and in their development; the violin 
concerto in D, op. 77, yields so far to conven- 
tion that the cadenza is not written out, but 
left to the player’s choice; the masterly 
cadenza by Joachim has been generally associ- 
ated with the work in England and Germany. 
Although the violin is not the only centre of 
interest in the composition, this concerto 
affords rare opportunities to a player who can 
cope with its difficulties. In the last concerto, 
for violin and violoncello, op. 102, Brahms 
reverts to something like the older type of 
concerto, in which several instruments forming 
what was called the concertino were opposed to 
the full orchestra. The two solo instruments 
are used for the most part in this way, and the 
frequent use of double-stopping on both pro- 
duces an effect as if a string quartet were 
alternating with the orchestra. The lovely 
slow movement is a worthy counterpart to 
that of the violin concerto, and affords a happy 
contrast to the extremely intricate character 
of the other movements. 


CHAMBER Music 


In the region of concerted chamber music, 
even those who may not wholly admire his 
orchestral compositions are bound to admit 
that he is without a rival in the manipulation 
of the instruments, and that he knows how to 
give to each and every one of them passages 
that seem to be suggested by the instrument 
itself. In the very first, the trio, op. 8, in B 
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major, the opening themes in all four move- 
ments seem to have been so characteristic of 
the violoncello that the piece might well be the 
work of a player of that instrument. In the 
A major quartet for piano and strings, op. 26, 
the leading feature of the beautiful slow move- 
ment, the sweeping arpeggios, could not have 
produced exactly the effect they do on any 
instrument but the piano, and over and over 
again a kindred impression is produced by such 
means. Compare the iunale of the violin 
sonata, op. 100, the intermezzo in E flat from 
op. 117, that in E flat minor, op. 118, No. 6, 
and numbers of other instances, in all of 
which there is a sense of some threatening 
doom, something portentous, conveyed by the 
arpeggio figure, a figure which surely was never 
before turned to such account since it was in- 
vented. How fully the horn is understood and 
its characteristics considered in the trio, op. 40, 
is obvious to every one who hears it first as 
originally written, and then with the horn part 
transferred to viola or violoncello. Finally, in 
the last instances of Brahms’s creative power 
in chamber music, with what wonderful elo- 
quence is the clarinet employed in the four 
works in which it appears, opp. 114, 115 and 
120. It is well known that the suggestion 
for the special use of the instru:wzent in these 


works was due to the exquisite clarinet-playing | 


of Mihlfeld, the eminent clarinettist of the 
Meiningen orchestra, who was to his instru- 
ment what Joachim was to the violin. The 
string quartets, op. 51, belong to those com- 
positions of Brahms which are comparatively 
slow in their appeal to the generality of 
musical people ; but their vogue, and that of 
the beautiful work in B flat, op. 67, has steadily 
increased, and all three are now considered 
among the most valuable contributions to 
quartet literature. The third contains one of 
the experiments in designing his finales, of 
which mention has before been made. For 
the last of the variations on a beautiful theme 
apparently quite unconnected with the subject 
of the opening movement, that subject is 
worked in, thus unifying the whole work. 

The trio, op. 8, is an interesting example of a 
self-criticism characteristic of the very greatest 
minds, and very rare amongst musicians. In 
the last years of the composer’s life, he revised 
this, his first chamber composition, and a com- 
parison of the two versions (the second was 
published in 1891) is in the highest degree 
instructive to students of his methods. One 
subject was evidently discarded for too close a 

-resemblance to Schubert’s song, ‘ Am Meer’; a 
new development of the finale is substituted for 
the old; and in the other movements many 
details are to pve noticed, all of which are im- 
provements in the direction of breadth and 
simplicity. Several of the best known of 
Brahms’s compositions, of the earlier period, 
VOL. I 
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were not finally settled as to their outward form 
for some little time after their creation. The 
fact that the variations on a theme of Haydn 
were conceived in two different aspects, as a 
duet for two pianos, and as set for full orchestra, 
the guise in which they are more often heard, 
has been already mentioned; the splendid 
quintet in F minor seems to have undergone a 
double alteration, for it was first laid out as a 
quintet for strings alone (two violoncellos), and 
its present shape, for piano and strings, was an 
afterthought ; it was also arranged as a duet 
for two pianos, the arrangement being promoted 
to the dignity of a separate opus-number in the 
list. The first of the sonatas for piano and 
violin, in G, op. 78, the work which heralded 
the mature productions of his later life, and 
showed Brahms in his most genial mood, re- 
ceived a suggestion from a song, or rather from 
two songs, ‘ Regenlied’ and ‘ Nachklang,’ a 
pair of lyrics meant to be sung together. The 
theme—that of the finale of the sonata—is one 
of the very rare instances in which Brahms took 
suggestions from external phenomena; the 
musical picture of dropping rain would not be 
clear to any one who did not know that it came 
from a song of which rain is the theme. It is 
difficult to call to mind any otner instance 
beyond the far more vivid picture of waves 
breaking on a stormy beach, in the accompani- 
ment to the song, ‘ Verzagen.’ In the second 
of the violin sonatas, op. 100, there is another 
interesting experiment in form, where the slow 
movement and scherzo are fused into one, or 
rather are made to alternate in one and the 
same movement. Finely as it succeeds in this 
instance, it evidently did not commend itself 
as an innovation of very general practical value, 
or it would surely have been used again. The 
third of the sonatas, op. 108, is distinguished by 
a wonderful treatment of a long pedal point in 
the first movement, and by a fairy-like inter- 
mezzo full of the tender melancholy already 
referred to. In the beautiful string quintet in 
G, op. 111, the prominence given to the first 
viola part will not escape attention ; it may be 
almost considered as the leader of the party 
throughout the work, not merely in one move- 
ment, as is the case in Mozart’s quintet in C for 
the same combination. The quintet for clarinet 
and strings, op. 115, is full of instances of the 
happy use of dialogue between the wind- 
instrument and the first violin, and the rhap- 
sodical slow movement is perhaps the most 
effective thing ever written for the clarinet. 


Prano Music 


The first of the master’s published works were 
for piano alone, and in his later days he wrote 
an abundance of solos for that instrument ; the 
fact that between op. 39, the waltzes for four 
hands, and op. 76, the group of eight pieces, 
there is a long interval in the list, is not 
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altogether easy to account for, but it seems pos- 
sible to guess at the reason. In the beginnings 
of composition, the piano is the medium most 
generally and easily accessible ; its practical 
utility makes young composers apt to ignore its 
essential characteristics ; and, for all the skill 
with which Brahms treated it in combination 
with other instruments, we may doubt if the 
individual charm that belongs to it was fully 
realised by him until a comparatively late date. 
He was greatly interested in its technique 
throughout his life ; but his chief anxiety, if we 
may judge from his works, was to get from it 
the utmost fullness of effect, to make it, as far as 
possible, represent an orchestra, rather than to 
allow its gentler characteristics full play. The 
severalsets of variations, for two hands and four, 
are almost all polyphonal in design ; upon the 
groundwork of a theme from one of Paganini’s 
caprices he constructs a series of wonderful 
studies which have scarcely been surpassed 
in technical difficulty, and in which, as a rule, 
the main features are the interweaving of many 
parts, sometimes actually, sometimes in a kind 
of suggested polyphony, and the development 
of new and beautiful melodic ideas from the 
germ borrowed from Paganini. In all this 
earlier piano music it was felt that there were 
few effects that would not have been as well, or 
better, realised upon other instruments than the 
piano; on this account it was often said that 
this class of Brahms’s work had one fault, that 
it was ‘not piano music.’ His love of Bach, 
and his marvellous power of interpreting that 
master, may have led him to attach the highest 
importance to the attainment of complete inde- 
pendence of finger, not the mere independence 
and flexibility for which the older writers for 
the pianoforte had striven, but the practical 
grasp, in which the brain rather than thc hand 
is concerned, of two or three conflicting rhythms 
at once. The series of 51 ‘ Ubungen’ which 
were published not long before the master’s 
death show how very prominent a place the 
higher development of this kind of independ- 
ence held in his esteem throughout his life ; and 
it is as often required in his later works as in 
his earlier. But in the later piano pieces, 
although many of the capriccios are polyphonic, 
we meet, for the first time, with things such as 
no instrument except the piano could attempt 
to convey. The capriccio in B minor and the 
intermezzo in A flat, from op. 76, are as purely 
piano music as anything of Chopin’s. The 
second of these depends for its special charm 
upon the transient quality of the pianoforte 
tone, and technically upon a very judicious use 
of the pedal. Both the rhapsodies, op. 79, are 
grateful to the pianist as well as intensely 
interesting to the musician, and it is in the 
violin sonata, which came between these two 
publications for piano solo, that we find, almost 
for the first time in the concerted works, that 
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| feeling for special pianoforte effect which was 


afterwards so fully revealed in the splendid 
series of solos opp. 116-119, which are calied, 
for the most part, ‘ capricci’ if fast, and ‘ inter- 
mezzi ’ if slow, with what seems like indifference 
to ordinary nomenclature. In these a new 
world is revealed to the pianist ; the intermezzo 
in E major (op. 116, no. 4) is not only intensely | 
expressive, but it exhausts the possibilities of 
special piano effect in its own direction, and 
there is in it one point which shows the master’s 
insight into the characteristics of the two hands. 
A very short introductory phrase is expanded, 
as the piece goes on, into short interludes, which 
are of course to have less emotional prominence 
than the exquisite principal melody ; in order to 
ensure this Brahms makes the right hand, dur- 
ing these passages, cross over to play the bass 
notes, leaving the upper part to the left hand, 
in which there is usually less tendency to play 
with strong expression. The three intermezzi, 
op. 117, seem like chosen illustrations of three 
specially characteristic moods of the composer ; 
the first, suggested by a German version of the 
Scottish ‘Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lament,’ has 
his favourite device of a melody in an inner 
part, shrouded as it were by harmonies above 
as well as below, and its middle part contains 
instances of his use of an arpeggio with the 
suggestion of something ominous; the second 
piece, in B flat minor, has something of the 
tender, fairy-like melancholy of the slow move- 
ment of the third symphony; and the third 
intermezzo is clearly suggested by the form of 
an old ballad, a branch of musical art in which 
Brahms took an ardent interest throughout his 
life. The G minor ‘ Ballade’ in op. 118 is an- 
other example of the same quality, and the 
same book contains a wonderful instance, be- 
fore alluded to, of condensed tragedy in the 
piece in E flat minor, No. 6, where the arpeggio 
figure is again used with unmistakable emo- 
tional purpose. The last three of the pieces, 
Brahms’s last published works for the piano 
alone, illustrate three very different character- 
istics: the intermezzo in E minor, with its 
surprising change of thematic aspect, tells of 
Brahms’s well-known love of the waltz-form as 
treated by Strauss; the exquisitely dainty 
little piece in C is as characteristic of the 
master’s tenderness as the final ‘ Rhapsodie ’ is 
of his vigour. 


Sones 


If the pianoforte pieces were formerly asserted 
to lack some of the essential features of genuine 
piano music, still more often were Brahms’s 
songs pronounced to be ‘ unvocal,’ and it is 
within the memory of many that the average 
English singer would not attempt to sing any- 
thing by him. As the accusation that the songs 
are unvocal has been practically disproved by 
the fact that there is hardly a singer in the 
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present day who does not include some songs 
of Brahms in his or her repertory, it cannot be 
necessary to point out its absurd falsity further. 
The song-writing of Brahms is based, more 
closely than that of any other composer, on the 
folk-songs of Germany ; his ardent love of these 
beautiful melodies was one of the most per- 
manent characteristics of his nature, and it is 
significant that while one of his first publica- 
tions was a set of ‘ Volkskinderlieder ’ arranged 
for the children of Robert and Clara Schumann 
(published without the arranger’s name), one 
of his last productions in vocal music was a set 
of seven books of Volkslieder, published without 
opus-number in 1894. Apart from these ar- 
rangements, the songs number very nearly 200, 
and the proportion borne by lyrics either based 
on actual folk-songs, or in a style imitated from 
national music, is very large. Many of the sets 
of songs that were published at frequent inter- 
vals during Brahms’s life contain one or more 
specimens labelled ‘ Volkslied,’ sometimes im- 
plying that the words are taken from a tradi- 
tional song, and sometimes that the style of 
writing is closely assimilated to that of the folk- 
song. Such things as ‘ Sonntag’ or ‘ Wiegen- 
lied ’ are so strongly akin to the popular songs 
of Germany that they might easily be mistaken 
for genuine specimens, and the beautiful ‘Geist- 
liches Wiegenlied ’ is based upon a traditional 
tune, expanded and developed with consum- 
mate art. 

In some few instances Brahms set to music 
narrative poems dealing with exciting events, 
but as compared with Schubert’s or Lowe’s 
productions in this class, his are very few and 
unimportant. ‘ Entfiihrung ’ has the peculiar- 
ity, rare in his narrative songs, of being set to 
the same music for each stanza, not durch- 
componirt ; another, ‘ Verrath,’ is almost the 
only instance of a ballad dealing with active 
dramatic action, and it is a superbly successful 
one. For the most part, the musical portrayal 
of a landscape appealed far more strongly to 
Brahms—of landscape, that is to say, as in- 
fluencing, or apparently influenced by, the 
mood of the individual. The early ‘ Mond- 
nacht,’ a song published by itself and without 
opus-number, ‘ Die Mainacht,’ ‘ An die Nachti- 
gall”, ‘O komme, holde Sommernacht’ and 
* Feldeinsamkeit’ are all typical specimens of 
this mental attitude towards nature, which 
tempts one to call Brahms the Wordsworth 
of music, were there not a warmer passion, 
a higher ecstasy and a deeper insight than 
Wordsworth ever could attain. In such songs 
as ‘ Gestillte Sehnsucht,’ ‘ Verzagen’ and ‘ Auf 
dem Kirchhofe,’ the human emotion is more 
prominent. 

As with all the greatest lyrical writers, love- 
songs form by far the largest and most import- 
ant section of Brahms’s vocal works, and here 
his finest qualities come constantly into view. 
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The set of fifteen romances from Tieck’s Mage- 
lone exhaust every mood of the lover’s emotion, 
and no one has ever given more sincere, sus- 
tained, or truly passionate expression to the 
rapture of crowned love than is to be found in 
these songs. It may be held that, for a song- 
cycle, some of them are too much alike in 
general structure, and they certainly are in 
many cases longer than the average of the songs 
which make up the great series of Schubert’s or 
Schumann’s masterpieces in this form. But, 
whatever difficulty there may be about the 
conditions under which they should be pre- 
sented to the public, the fact remains that they 
are a monument of emotional eloquence such as 
has not been equalled in music. Before their 
date, only one song, ‘ Wie bist du, meine 
KGnigin,’ reaches the same level of ardour ; but 
after them, there come a large number of lyrics 
worthy of praise no less unqualified. ‘ Bot- 
schaft,’ ‘ Von waldbekrinzter Hohe,’ the sere- 
nade from op. 58, ‘ Minnelied,’ ‘ Wir wandelten’ 
and ‘Standchen’ are perfect love-songs, ex- 
quisite in melodic invention, intense in expres- 
sion, deeply emotional and admirably written 
for the voice. In ‘Steig’ auf, geliebter 
Schatten ’ there is the concentrated desire for a 
loved one departed ; and ‘ Willst du, dass ich 
geh’’ touches on a more physical aspect of 
emotion than Brahms generally prefers. A 
similar situation, viewed from a more humorous 
standpoint, is in ‘. Vergebliches Standchen,’ and 
a kindred mood of feminine nature is illustrated 
in the same way in ‘ Des Liebsten Schwur ’ and 
‘ Madchenfluch.” Not Schumann himself had 
the secret of giving expression to the most 
intimate emotions of woman’s love with so 
certain a hand as Brahms, in whose first-issued 
book of songs there occurs the wonderful ‘ Liebes- 
treu,’ with its climax of passionate utterance 
to music that is repeated, almost identically, 
but with ever-increasing force and speed, for 
each verse. ‘ Der Schmied’ paints the pride 
of a girl in her lover’s strength, and ‘ Vonewiger 
Liebe ’ stands alone as a picture of a constancy 
that endures unimpaired even into the pathetic 
situation given so beautifully in ‘ Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer.’ 

In a loftier mood than that to which love- 
songs are appropriate are the series of ‘ Vier 
ernste Gesinge ’ which make up Brahms’s last- 
published composition. | Again, as in the early 
choral works, the vanity and transitoriness of 
human life are taken as the starting-point for 
what may be called a series of meditations, in 
which the composer is led, as it were, by the 
authors of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus, to 
the conclusion that death is better than life, and 
to a wonderfully touching apostrophe to death; 
a climax is provided to the whole at the end in 
words taken from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the famous definition of love. 
This is the most beautiful of the four songs, and 
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the spiritual and emotional value of the set 
cannot be over-estimated. Kalbeck gives 
reasons for supposing that the last of the 
‘Ernste Gesinge’ was at first meant to form 
part of a choral cantata or short oratorio. 

Of the concerted vocal works, such as the 
many series of quartets and the duets, there is 
not much need to speak at length. The type 
set in the first ‘ Liebeslieder-Walzer,’ op. 52, 
had been foreshadowed in a quartet, ‘ Wechsel- 
lied zum Tanz,’ from op. 31, and the idea 
of letting solo voices accompany waltzes played 
by two performers on the piano yielded such 
good results that a second set, ‘ Neue Liebes- 
lieder,’ op. 65, was not very long in following 
the first. These two sets of vocal quartets 
were among the first things that made for 
Brahms’s real popularity with the English 
public, and since the date of the second set it 
has never declined. The ‘ Zigeunerlieder,’ op. 
103, and some of the six quartets, op. 112, are 
in similar mood, and in one and all, the use of 
the four voices must constantly remind 
musicians of the ‘ Liebeslieder.’ One of the 
most beautiful of all the quartets not in waltz- 
rhythm is the epilogue to the second set of 
‘Neue Liebeslieder,’ a true lyric for four 
voices, with a gentler style of accompaniment 
than is provided for the rest. 

It remains to speak of the single composi- 
tion published after Brahms’s death, a set of 
eleven ‘ Choral - Vorspiele’ for organ. They 
were composed at Ischl in May and June 1896, 
so that they represent the master’s style in its 
fullest maturity. Some of them, such as 
‘Mein Jesu,’ ‘Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele’ 
and ‘ Herzlich thut mich verlangen’ (No. 9), 
carry us backto Bach by their exquisite mastery 
of contrapuntal effect; some, like ‘ Herz- 
liebster Jesu,’ ‘ O Gott, du frommer Gott’ and 


‘Herzlich thut mich verlangen’ (No. 10), have | 
the poignant emotional intensity that is the | 


supreme quality in Bach’s work; ‘ Herzlich 
thut mich erfreuen,’ with its occasional dis- 
placement of accent, may remind us of Brahms’s 
own early days, and ‘ O wie selig’ is as char- 
acteristic of the composer as any of his songs. 


The exquisite ‘ Es ist ein’ Ros’ entsprungen’ | 


has some of the artless charm of the folk-songs 
which were so near Brahms’s heart; and his 


the same form is again illustrated in two 
instances of double settings of the same 
chorale. The last of the collection, ‘O Welt, 
ich muss dich lassen,’ has an effect of a double 
echo, not a literal repetition, but a gradual 
fading away, as it were, of the last notes of each 
line ; if it is safe to regard it as Brahms’s last 
actual composition, it must be admitted that 
none of the great composers has given the 
world a final utterance of more exquisite and 
touching beauty. The last few bars have a 
cadence of such fresh and expressive beauty as 
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even Brahms himself never surpassed, and once 
again we are reminded of Bach, whose last com- 
position was a chorale-prelude on ‘ Vor deinen 
Thron tret’ ich hiemit.’ 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


It may not be altogether vain to attempt to 
sum up a few of Brahms’s more notable char- 
acteristics, those qualities which make his music 
what it is, and which distinguish him most con- 
spicuously from all others. That he was fond 
of conflicting rhythms, and themes akin in 
style to folk-songs or national dance-tunes, is 
obvious to the most superficial hearer ; in the 
first peculiarity he had been to some extent 
anticipated by Schumann and others, and in 
the second by Schubert. One of his most 
individual qualities is seen in his manner of 
handling his themes, for while adhering to the 
classical structure far more strictly than any of 
the great composers since Beethoven, he gave 
it new life by the ingenuity with which he 
presents his material in new aspects, and in 
particular by the kind of modulations he prefers, 
Instead of moving by gradual and definite steps 
to a remote key, he often leaves out one, or 
even more, of the sequence of steps by which 
the distant key would naturally be reached; and 
certain key-relationships, well known of course 
before his time, are used with evident affection, 
such as the transition to the mediant or sub: 
mediant of the key. In general his treatment 
of his subject is so instructive to the student 
and so delightful to the intelligent hearer, that 
Brahms must be considered supreme among 
the great masters in this respect. 

Another peculiarity of his work is his fond- 
ness for themes built, not on the successive 
notes of the diatonic scale, but on the notes of 
the tonic chord. It is well known that Beet- 
hoven’s most individual melodies are ‘ dia- 
tonic,’ and while instances of this kind are to be 
found in great numbers in Brahms, so many of 


_ his most characteristic ideas are presented in 
| the other form that we are justified in assuming 
_ his preference for it. 


It would be easy to 
multiply instances, but such phrases as those 
which begin the second symphony, the slow 
movements of the violin concerto and the 


| double concerto, the ‘ Wiegenlied,’ the ‘Sap- 
love for making more than one experiment in | 


phische Ode,’ will occur to every student of 
Brahms’s works ; while it would be a matter of 
some difficulty to adduce examples of diatonic 
melodies to equal the others in number or 
importance. The great exception is the theme 
of the finale of the first symphony, but that, as 
has often been said, is so closely akin to the 
finale of the Choral Symphony (one of Beet- 
hoven’s most typical diatonic tunes) that it 
hardly counts ; the first and third of the inter- 
mezzi, op. 117, are two exceptions, and here it 
may be noticed that in both there is a deliberate 
assumption of the style of an old ballad. 
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It is even yet early to attempt to define 
Brahms’s position among the great masters ; 
but as years go on, it is more and more gener- 
ally realised that he is not only among them, 
but that he must be assigned a place with the 
very greatest of them all. In him the illustri- 
ous line of German composers of the first rank 
seems to have come to an end; and, whatever 
may be the future history of that nation’s 
music, the last of her great masters is in no way 
unworthy of association with her most illustri- 
ous names. 

The following is a list of Brahms’s works : 
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Op. 1. Sonata for PF. in C. Op. 43. Four Songs. 
Bio, |. do. Ff minor. 44. Twelve Songs and Ro- 
3. Six Songs. mances for female 
4. Scherzo for PF. in Eb Chorus, a cappella. 
minor. 45. German Requiem, Soli, 
5. Sonata for PF. in F minor. Chorus and Orch, 
6. Six Songs. 46. Four Songs. 
7. Six Songs. 47. Five Songs. 
8. Trioin B, PF., Violinand 48. Seven Songs. 
Violoncello. 49. Five Songs. 
¥. Variations for PF. on a 50. Rinaldo; Cantata by 
theme of Schumann, Goethe, for Tenor Solo, 
FY minor. Male Chorus and Orch. 
10. Four Ballads for PF: 51. Two Quartets for Strings, 
ll. Serenade for Full Or- C minor and A minor. 


chestra in D. 


. Liebeslieder- Walzer for 


12. Ave Maria for female PF., four hands, and 
voices, Orch. and Or- four solo-voices. 
gan. 53. Rhapsodie ; fragments 
13. Funeral hymn for Chorus from Goethe’s ‘ Harz- 
and Wind. reise’ for Alto Solo, 
14. Eight Songs and Ro- Male Chorus and Orch. 
mances. 54. Schicksalslied (Song of 
15. Concerto in D for PF. Destiny) for Chorus 
and Orch. and Orch. 
16. Serenade for small or- 55. Triumphlied (Rev., chap. 


chestra in A. 


. Four songs for female 


Chorus, 2 Horns and 
Har 


p. 
. Sextet in Bb for Strings. 


xix.) for 8-part Chorus 
and Orch. 


56a. Variations ona theme of 


Haydn’s for Orchestra, 


18 56h. Ditto. ditto. for 2 Pianos. 
19. Five songs. 57. Eight Songs. 
20. Three duets for S. and A. 58. Eight Songs. 


with PF. 59. Hight Songs. 
21. Variations for PF. : 60. Quartet (No. 3) in C minor 
(1) On an _ original for PF. and Strings. 
theme ; 61. Four Duets for Sopr. and 
(2) On a Hungarian Alto. 
melody. 62. Seven Songs for mixed 

22. Seven ‘ Marienlieder’ for Choir. 
mixed choir. 3. Nine Songs. 

23. Variations for PF., 4 64. Three Quartets for four 
hands, on a theme of solo voices and PF. 
Schumann, Eo. 65. Neue Liebeslieder. 

24. Variations and Fugue for 66. Five Duets. S. and A. 
PF. on a theme of 67. String Quartet, Bb. 
Handel. 68. Symphony, No. 1, C 

25. Quartet in G minor for minor. 

PF. and Strings. 69. Nine Songs. 

26. Quartet in A for ditto. 70. Four Songs. 

27. Psalm xiii. for women’s 71. Five Songs. 
voices, with Organ or 72. Five Songs. 

Pi, 73. Symphony, No. 2, in D. 

28. Four Duets for Alto and 74. Two Motets. 

Baritone with PF. 75. Two Ballads for two 


. Two Motets for five voices, 


voices. 


a cappella. 76. Eight Piano pieces (Cap- 
30. Sacred Song by Paul ricci and Intermezzi). 
Flemming. Mixed 77. Concerto in D for Violin. 
Choir and Organ. 78. Sonata in G@ for PF. and 
31. Three Quartets for Violin. 
S.A.T.B. 79. Two Rhapsodies for PF. 
32. Nine Songs. 80. Academic Festival Over- 
33. Fifteen Romances from ture. 
Tieck’s ‘ Magelone’ for 81. Tragic Overture. 
voice and PF, 82. ‘Naenie,’ for Chorus and 
34. Quintet for PF. and Orchestra. 
Strings in F minor. 83. PF. Concerto in Bb. 
34*, Sonata for two PFs, from 84. Five Songs for one or two 
the foregoing. voices, 
35. Twenty-eight Variations 85. Six Songs. 
(Studien) for PF. solo 86. Six Songs for low voice. 
ona theme of Paganini. 7. Trio in C for PF. and 
36. Sextet in G for Strings. Strings. 
37. Three Sacred Choruses for 88. Quintet in F for Strings. 
female voices. 89. Gesang der Parzen, for 6- 
88. Sonata in E minor for part Chorus and Orch. 
PF. and Violoncello. 90. Symphony in F, No. 3. 
39. Sixteen Waltzes for PF. ; 91. Two Songs for Alto with 
four hands. violin obbligato. 
40. Trio in E flat for PF., 92. Four Vocal Quartets with 


Violin and Horn (or 
Viola, or Violoncello). 


PF 


93a. Songs and Romances for 


41. Five Part Songs for four 4-part Chorus, 
men’s voices, 93b. Tafellied (Kichendorff). 
42. Three Songs for Chorus, a 94. Five Songs for low voice. 


cappella, six voices, 


95. 


Seven Songs 


Op. 96. Four Songs. Op. 112. Six Vocal Quartets with 
97. Six Songs. PE, 
98. Symphony in E minor, 113. Thirteen Canons _ for 
No. 4. female Chorus. 
99. Sonata in F for Violon- 114. Trioin A minor for PF., 
cello and PF. Clarinet (or Viola) and 
100. Sonata in A for Violin Violoncello. 
and PF. 115. Quintet in B minor for 

101. Trio in C minor for PF. Clarinet (or Viola) and 
and Strings. Strings. 

102. Concerto in C for Violin 116. Seven Fantasias (Inter- 
and Violoncello. mezzi and Capricci) 

103. Zigeunerlieder, for vocal for PF. 
quartet and PF. 117. Three Intermezzi PF. 

104. Five Songs for Chorus, 118. Six Clavierstiicke (Inter- 

105. Five Songs for low voice. mezzi, Ballade and Ro- 

106. Five Songs. mance) for PF. 

107. Five Songs. 119. Four Clavierstiicke (In- 

108. Sonata in D minor for termezzi and Rhap- 
PF. and Violin. sodie) for PF. 

109. Fest- und Gedenk- 120. Two Sonatas for PF. and 
spriiche for 8-part Clarinet, F minor and 
Chorus, a cappella. E flat. 

110. Three Motets, for 4- and 121. Four Serious Songs (Vier 
8-part Chorus, ernste Gesiinge) for 

111. Quintet in G for Strings. bass. 


POSTHUMOUS WORK 
122. Eleven Choral-Vorspiele for Organ. 


WORKS WITHOUT OPUS-NUMBER 


Fourteen Volkskinderlieder. 

Mondnacht, Song. 

Ungarische Tinze for PF., four hands. Four books. 

Studien for PF. (No. 1, Chopin’s F minor étude, arranged in 
sixths; No. 2, Weber’s Moto perpetuo in C, with the prominent 
part in the left hand; Nos. 3 and 4, two arrangements of a presto 
by Bach; No. 5, Bach’s chaconne, for left hand alone). 

A fugue for organ in A flat minor was published as a Betlage to 
the Allgem. Mus. Zeitung in 1864; anda ‘Choral-Vorspiel’and fugue 
in A minor for organ on ‘O Traurigkeit, O Herzelied’ as a Beilage 
to the 13th year of the Musik. Wochenblatt about 1883, 

Deutsche Volkslieder, seven books. Fifty-one Ubungen for PF. 

Revised version of the trio, op. 8. 

Gluck’s Gavotte in A, arranged for PF, 

Joachim’s overture ‘ Henry IV.’ arranged for two PFs, 

Sonata movement in C minor for violin and PF. 

Brahms found time ainidst his more important pursuits to edit 
the fine edition of Couperin’s harpsichord pieces in four volumes, 
subsequently issued in two volumes. It is rumoured also that he 
it was who filled up the figured basses of two sonatas for PF. and 
violin by C. P. E. Bach, published by Rieter-Biedermann. 
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BRAILLE MUSIC-NOTATION. Louis 
Braille (1809-52), blind from the age of 3, 
entered L’Institution Nationale des Jeunes 
Aveugles, Paris, in 1819. From 1828 to the 
time of his death he held a professorship there. 


‘ 
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He was also organist of a church in Paris. In 
1829 he devised a system of expressing the 
sounds of music, speech and numerals, by means 
of dots embossed into thick, stiff paper, to be 
deciphered by touch. After five years of ex- 
periment and improvement the new method 
was a practicable proposition, and thus the year 
1834 marked the dawn of a new era in the world 
of the blind. 

‘The actual originator of the idea of embossed 
dots was a French officer, Charles Barbier, who 
between 1819 and 1825 had already invented 
an ingenious embossed - dot system whereby 
speech sounds could be recorded. He also 
invented a frame and embossing awl which 
enabled the blind to write in that system, but 
although his method undoubtedly introduced 
(in rudimentary form) certain new and scientific 
principles destined to be the basis of what is 
now known as ‘ Braille,’ his embossed char- 
acters were elaborate and difficult to decipher 
and understand. Each sign was derived froma 
series of twelve dots arranged in two vertical 
rows of six, and the outline was too extended 
to range itself under the finger- tip. Louis 
Braille overcame this disadvantage by cutting 


the column in half, e.g. es, and by applying 


the method to musical notation as well, he 
became the first to render it possible for the 
blind to record music for themselves. 

It will be convenient to number these dots 


thus: 


Braille did not live to see the general accept- 
ance of the principles of his system: indeed 
his method was not officially adopted at the 
Paris Institution till about the time of his death, 
after which its adoption in Europe and America 
followed rapidly. 

In 1868 the British and Foreign Blind Asso- 
ciation, London (now the National Institute for 
the Blind), was founded by Dr. T. R. Armitage 
(1824-91), himself blind, who, with his blind 
colleagues on the Council, set to work to investi- 
gate the various methods of embossing litera- 
ture, etc., for the blind, ultimately deciding to 
adopt the Braille system. In 1871 a short 
‘Key’ to Braille music-notation was printed by 
the British and Foreign Blind Association, 
said to be the first printed explanation in any 
language. 

Tue SystEM DESCRIBED.— The Braille 
method is founded on ten basic signs derived 
from the four upper dots of the complete cluster 
of six : 


12 
34, 


(Lhe small dots do not appear in the actual embossing.) 


Alphabetical A B Cc D E E 
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Crotchets (dot No, 6 added): ee @- 
. @ ° @ etc. 
-@ -@ 
Minims (dot No. 5 added): @@ 
. (a) etc 
@- 
Semibreves (dots Nos.5 & 6 added): @@ 
-@ ctc. 
e@ 
The corresponding rests are : 
 ) ee @- ©o 
rs * e o 8) . * e oOo ee 
oe 69 ee @- 


While only four actual time-values of notes 
and rests are represented, yet each sign also 
stands for a note, or rest, of ,,th its original 
duration, 1.¢. : 


iN & 
REN ahora aa N 
e or o~ oe or P) a or » o Or @ 


A moment’s reflection will suffice to convince 
any musician that the possibility of ambiguity 
is very remote. 

Pitch is indicated by seven ‘ Octave Signs,’ 
which indicate the particular octave in which a 
note appears. All notes from middle C to B 
above, for instance, are said to belong to the 
fourth octave, and so on. 

These pitch or ‘ octave ’ signs are : 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
° @ e @ ° Ca) . e 7 +) e ° ° ° 
e e * @ ° @ e ® * * . e ° . 
° e e e e *) ° e . @ . @ . @ 
-@ 60 : ' 
Ex -@ -@ | eer 
-@® -@ 
3rd Oct.C @ 


Pitch signs precede the notes, but in order to 
reduce the signs to a minimum, it is unneces- 
sary to restate the pitch for melodic steps of a 
second ; nor do thirds require them: fourths 
and fifths only when the melodic leaps are into 
adjacent octaves; while skips of sixths and 
wider leaps always necessitate fresh pitch 
signs. 

Accidentals are formed by adding dot No. 6 
to the ordinary alphabetical characters for A, 
B and CG, e.g.: 


1@- ’@-: # @@ 
C emt. @- | et 
°@ -@ 2 


Key signatures are shown by simply quoting 
the number of flats 
or sharps. The key 


G H I 
es i major (and its 


Letters: @- 6: @@ 060 @:- -@ ‘ ; ret 
-> @- -+ -@ -@ @- 6@ @@ @:- og “elative minor) is im- 
ee ee ee oe ee oe ee oe oe oe plied by the absence 

7 8 9 0 of any statement as 


Numerals : 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Quavers: — — — Cc D E 


to key. 
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Intervals are thus written : 


Unison. Second. Third. Fourth. 
@- - @ -@ -@ 
Cs) J e J e e ° @ 
@- @- ee &@ 


Compound intervals are thus described : 


a e2= 


: 
ae ‘3rd Oct. C S, with 5th and 
rr fe ht tea besa 

From the foregoing brief outline of the 
general principles of the notation, it will be 
observed that no attempt is made to copy any 
detail of the highly pictorial symbols of the 
staff notation system. Any appeal to a non- 
existent physical sense of vision is obviously 
illogical, and failure to apprehend this suffi- 
ciently has led many sighted enthusiasts to 
propose all manner of impracticable approxi- 
mations to ‘ sighted ’ methods. 

The Braille method, however, would seem to 
bear some slight resemblance to that of figured 
bass, inasmuch as (in modern Braille) it de- 
scribes the progress of superimposed parts over 
a given bass, as intervals, z.e. either as ‘ per- 
pendicular chords’ or as free parts. But the 
momentary analogy must not be pressed, for, 
amongst the many differences of method, 
figured bass renders no account of phrasing, 
nuance directions, etc. ; while in Braille every 
detail is incorporated in the description of the 
music as it proceeds. 

An essential characteristic of Braille notation 
is its resolute condensation of a musical score 
to its lowest possible terms of statement. A 
good Braille transcript of an ink-print score will 
frequently reduce the actual notation to some- 
thing approximating to précis by means of 
special devices of contraction and abbreviation. 

In staff notation, ABBREVIATIONS (q.v.) are 
necessarily limited to those which do not inter- 
fere with the regular procession of the notes 
before the eye so as to prejudice the success 
of a performance at first sight, the following 
being amongst the few : 


D.C., D.S.; and the signs representing ortho- 
dox ‘ ornaments’; whereas, in Braille, where 
‘ sight-reading ’ performance is manifestly im- 
possible, many additional abbreviation devices, 
inadmissible in the staff system, are assiduously 
applied in order to assist ready memorisation 
by a deliberate process of abridgment. To 
this end there should be a systematic reduction 
of mere detail. The setting out in full of re- 
iterated notes, bars, groups of bars, sections of 
a movement, and indeed anything which could 
be described as a ‘verbatim’ repeat, is (within 
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Fifth. Sixth, Seventh. Octave. 
-@ -@ ee) *i0n 
@: ee se Se 


certain limitations imposed by rule) contrary to 
the genius of the system. Examples in which 
such contractions could be employed sc as to 
reduce the Braille transcripts to mere skeleton 
outlines as compared with the engraved copies 
are to be found in such works as Mozart’s 
‘Rondo alla Turca’; Cramer’s Pianoforte 
Study in C (No. 1); the accompaniment of 
Schubert’s ‘Erl King’; Bertini’s first study 
(in C) from his opus 29, and Haydn’s ‘ Gipsy 
Rondo.’ 

TREATISES.—Louis Braille did not write a 
text-book ; indeed it was not until nearly 70 
years after his death that his method attained 
to anything like the perfection of the staff 
system of music notation : consequently there 
has hitherto been much difficulty in compiling 
a treatise which should thoroughly explain a 
scheme which was under constant revision. 
From 1871 and onwards a number of short 
pamphlets, or ‘ Keys,’ have appeared in various 
countries, recording in brief terms fundamental 
principles and certain periodic developments ; 
but the absence of a definite, printed course of 
instruction, together with the fact that there 
was very little international co-ordination, was 
unfortunate, and resulted in considerable ui- 
vergence of practice. ‘To remedy this an inter- 
national Congress was held at Cologne in 1888, 
and the Braille use in England, France, Ger- 
many and Denmark became more or less stand- 
ardised. In America new features had already 
been introduced, and while certain advantages 
were claimed for these developments, the effect 
was disastrous to the interchange of Braille 
music between the continents, because of the 
dissimilarity of style. 

In 1900 the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion, London (now the National Institute for the 
Blind), published in Braille type a Text-book, 
or ‘ Tutor,’ in which the system, as then prac- 
tised, was explained in the form of a series of 
graduated lessons. This work was entitled 
Braille Music Notation, and was compiled vy 
Edward Watson, whose experience had been 
gained as director of music at the Liverpool 
School for the Blind. In 1902 Messrs. Novello 
published an ink-print edition. In.1922, how- 
ever, this was temporarily withdrawn for re- 
vision, and ultimate republication as a com- 
panion volume to a monumental work issued in 
that year by the National Institute entitled 
Key to Braille Music Notation, 1922. This 
new English ‘ Key’ is on the lines of an encyclo- 
pedia rather than a ‘ Tutor,’ and, as such, it is 
by far the most exhaustive exposition in exist- 
ence of the revised Braille method. It was 
compiled by a special committee of Braille- 
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music experts commissioned by the National 
Institute to prosecute the most careful inquiry 
into the best practice of all countries, and their 
researches and compilation work extended over 
a period of ten years. During this period (in 
1919) an important work entitled Key to 
Braille Musical Notation, a Dictionary of signs 
in tactile notation giving a complete presenta- 
tion of standard and modern methods, was 
issued by the [Illinois School for the Blind, 
Jacksonville, under the editorship of L. W. 
Rodenberg. In this work the principal re- 
visions set out in the 1917 pamphlet of the 
National Institute, entitled Additions to 
Braille Music Notation, together with some 
account of the methods known as ‘Bar by Bar’ 
and ‘ Vertical Score,’ were described. 

OLD AND New StyLEe Brame Mousic.— 
Amongst the many differences between the old 
and new style, perhaps the most important is 
that which now assembles all the notes of a bar 
at once, instead of dividing them into separate 
‘M.D.’ and ‘M.G.’ sections. Inthe old style the 
treble and alto were written together in para- 
graphs of so many bars, wnile the tenor and 
bass followed in corresponding sections. The 
reader could not, therefore, ascertain the full 
contents of any bar until he had pieced the 
‘M.D.’ and ‘ M.G.’ portions together, an obvi- 
ously clumsy plan. Another difference is that 
in modern Braille all intervals are read up- 
wards from the bass, wuile in the old style inter- 
vals in the ‘M.D.’ were counted downwards 
from the treble, and upwards from the bass in 
the ‘ M.G.’ 

American Braillists have invented a method 
by which the ‘ M.D.’ is written on the line above 
the ‘M.G.,’ much after the staff notation 
system, but this has not been adopted in Europe. 
The American system thus described is called 
‘ Bar over Bar,’ while the new method used in 
England, which assembles all the contents of a 
bar, is the ‘ Bar by Bar’ system. 

BratLtteE Music Pusiication.—The costli- 
ness of production is such that Braille music 
cannot be put on the market at a price which 
any but the wealthy could afford to pay. Some 
schools in various countries have established 
small stereotyping plants, mostly for local use, 
but publication on a large scale can only be 
undertaken by specially equipped institutions, 
and which are either State-aided, or have 
funds available for that specific purpose. The 
principal Braille publishing house in the world 
is the National Institute for the Blind, London, 
which has published some 3000 selected musical 
works in Braille type (and an infinitely larger 
catalogue of general literature), and which 
employs a permanent staff of trained tran- 
scribers who are constantly adding new musical 
works to the list. 

In America the principal presses are those of 
the American Printing House for the Blind, 
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Louisville ; the Howe Memorial Press at Water- — 


town, Mass. (in connexion with the Perkins 
Institution), and the Illinois School for the 
Blind, Jacksonville. 

Amongst the European presses, that of the 
Paris Institution may be specially mentioned 
for its excellent music catalogue. 

The great desideratum now is international 
uniformity of practice. Duplication of the 
same music could then be avoided by mutual 
arrangement between the publishing establish- 
ments. A combined catalogue (with its corre- 
spondingly increased range) would thus be 
placed at the service of the blind, who 
would then, in some measure, have the 
freedom: of choice enjoyed by the seeing. 
Happily, tentative proposals already indicate 
that this much-to-be-desired collaboration 
is already favoured by those who direct the 
policy of the principal Braille publishing 
institutions. E. W*. 

BRAMBILLA,Marterra (b. Cassano d’ Adda, 
c. 1807; d. Milan, Nov. 6, 1875), the eldest of 
five sisters, all distinguished singers, made her 
début in London as Arsace in ‘ Semiramide ’ in 
1827. 

She was a pupil of the Conservatorio at Milan, 
and had never appeared on any stage; but, 
though her acting was indifferent, her lovely 
contralto voice, her excellent style, youth and 
great beauty ensured her success. ‘She has 
the finest eyes, the sweetest voice and the best 
disposition in the world,’ said a certain 
cardinal ; ‘if she is discovered to possess any 
other merits, the safety of the Catholic Church 
will require her excommunication.’ She sang 
in London for several years, as well as in Italy ; 
at Vienna during four consecutive seasons, 
1837-41 ; and at Paris, where she chose again 
Arsace for her début, and achieved a great 
success. Brambilla was distinguished as a 
teacher, and published (Ricordi) exercises and 
vocalizzi, beside other pieces. J. M. 

BRAMELD, TxHomas (6b. Rawmarsh, Nov. 
7, 1848; d. there, Nov. 4, 1915), chorus-master 
and conductor, was by means of his enthusiasm 
and ability the inspirer of and leader in a 
remarkable revival of choral singing and 
general musical activity in the Don Valley of 
Yorkshire. After five years’ elementary edu- 
cation at the local schools he entered, at the 
age of 10, one of the large steel works in 
Rotherham and remained in the trade as work- 
man, clerk and foreman for the rest of his life. 
He found time, however, to study tonic-sol-fa, 
harmony and counterpoint, violin, violon- 
cello, piano and organ, as well as Latin, Greek, 
mathematics and hi.tory. His general in- 
formation, too, was extraordinarily wide, as well 
as very thorough and precise. 

Always an enthusiast for the music of Bach, 
he would rise at 4 A.M. and on one of the local 
church organs would practise the pedal fugues 
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for an hour and a half before going to his work 
at 6 A.M. 

His first appointment as conductor was in 
1873 to the Rawmarsh and Parkgate Sacred 
Harmonic Society, which he held for many 
years, though it was not until 1892 that he 
ventured to introduce a Bach work, the Mag- 
nificat. In 1891 he took over similar duties 
with the Rotherham Choral Society, in the 
repertory of which society the B minor Mass 
and the Christmas Oratorio later took per- 
manent places. For over thirty years he was 
organist and choirmaster first at a Wesleyan 
chapel and then at the Parish Church of Kccles- 
field, in which capacity he introduced Bach’s 
church cantatas to the district. In this town 
of some 20,000 inhabitants he formed choral and 
instrumental societies, whose studies and per- 
formances were devoted chiefly to the shorter 
works of Bach, Handel, Mozart and the moderns. 
He was also conductor of the Rotherham 
Orchestral Society, and in 1900 was elected 
conductor of the Doncaster Musical Society. 
Latterly the Rotherham and Doncaster choral 
societies joined forces on several occasions 
for performances of Elgar’s ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius ’ and other big works. 

Besides all his public work he was a regular 
member of a string quartet playing only 
privately, which, nevertheless, he insisted 
should play only the best music in the best 
possible way. H. A. 

BRAMSTON, Ricuarp (first half of 16th 
cent.), organist and church composer. West 
(Cath. Org.) mentions a Richard Bramston who 
was deputy organist at Wells Cathedral in 
1507. He was also admitted on probation as 
a vicar-choral and resigned his position as 
deputy-organist in 1508. He was succeeded, 
in his capacity as Master of the Choristers, by 
John Smith, jun., in 1536. The Chapter 
Records are, unfortunately, incomplete for the 
years 1513-34, so that there is no means 
of verifying Davey’s statement (Hist. Lng. 
Music, p. 107), that a Richard Smyth, alias 
Bramston, was a vicar-choral at Wells in 1531. 
Add. MSS. 17,802-5 (B.M.), a collection of 
mid-16th-century motets, includes a‘ Recordare 
Domine’ by Bramston. There are also im- 
perfectly preserved parts of another motet 
by him, ‘ Mariae virginis fecunda viscera,’ 
in the Library at Peterhouse. (See article 
by Dr. Grattan Flood, Mus. T., Jan. 1921.) 

TAM 

BRANBERGER, Jan (b. Prague, Nov. 18, 
1877), completed his studies at the Conserva- 
toire at Prague in 1902. In 1915 he took the 
degree of doctor of philosophy (musical science). 
From 1906 he filled the posts of Professor of 
Musical History and Secretary to the Direction 
of the Prague Conservatoire. With the change 
of political régime and the establishment of 
the Czechoslovak republic he entered the 
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service of the Ministry of Public Instruction, in 
which his aptitude for organisation and musical 
pedagogy have found a useful outlet as a kind 
of secretary of state for music. In journalism 
he is known as the editor of two important 
musical publications, Dalibor and Smetana, and 
as musical critic of the daily Cas (Times). 

Dr. Branberger’s chief contributions to 
musical literature are : 

An abridged general History of Music (German and Czech); 
Rhythm and Sound—How to hear Music; Studies in Old Czech 
Musical History (German, 1906); an important book, the continua. 
tion of Ambros’s work, The Prague Couservatoire, 1811-1911 (Czech 
and German); there is also a volume still in manuscript, w/usieat 
Problems i the work of R. Descartes. He has edited some of the 


works of Christopher Harant of PolZic. and the first Almanach of 
Czechoslovak Music which appeared in 1922, 


R. N. 

BRANDES, Emma (b. near Schwerin, Jan. 
20, 1854), was taught music by Aloys Schmitt, 
court Kapellmeister at Schwerin, and _ by 
Goltermann, and in 1866 made her first public 
appearance there, in Mendelssohn’s G minor 
concerto. In 1871-72 she visited England, 
and showed herself a pianist of considerable 
performance and of still greater promise, viz. 
Mar. 20, 1871, at the Monday Popular Concert, 
when she played with Joachim ; at the Satur- 
day Popular Concert with Mme. Schumann in 
Bach’s G minor concerto for two pianos; at 
the Philharmonic, etc. She played with great 
success in Germany and Austria until her 
marriage with Herr Engelmann, Professor of 
Physiology at Utrecht, when she retired from 
public life. A.C; 

BRANDL, Jonann (b. Rohr, near Ratisbon, 
Nov. 14, 1760; d. Carlsruhe, May 26, 1837), 
studied violin and piano as a child in the 
monastery at Rohr, and at 10 was sent by 
Canon Gelasius to the seminary at Munich. 

He learnt singing from Valesi; and at the 
Jesuit school at Neuburg received a thorough 
musical education from a certain Feldmaier. 
He began his career in the convent of Trutpert, 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, as teacher of the violin 
and piano. In 1784 he was appointed Kapell- 
meister to Prince Hohenlohe Bartenstein ; in 
1789 Musikdirector to the Bishop of Bruchsal ; 
and in 1806 the same to the archduke of Baden 
at Carlsruhe, where he stayed till his death. 
He composed an opera, ‘ Hermann’; a mono- 
drama, ‘Hero’; and many symphonies, 
serenades, quartets, etc. His melodies are 
beautiful, and were highly esteemed, as may 
be seen by some articles in the Leipzig A.M.Z. 
for 1828. F. G. 

BRANDT, Martanne (Marre BISCHOF) 
(b. Vienna, Sept. 12, 1842; d. there, July 9, 1921), 
contralto singer, was taught singing at Vienna 
by Frau ‘Marschner and (1869-70) by Mme. 
Viardét. In 1867 she was engaged at Gratz, 
where she made her début on Jan. 4 as Rachel 
(‘La Juive’). She next sang at Hamburg, 
and on Apr. 21, 1868, first appeared at Berlin 
as Azucena. In 1872, on leave of absence, she 
was engaged in London for the season at the 
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Royal Italian Opera, her engagement being 
due to the intended production of ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
in which she was to sing Ortrud. ‘ Lohengrin’ 
was withheld, but she sang once as Fidelio, 
May 2, in which she made her début, and 
several times as Donna Elvira, with indifferent 
success. In 1882 she sang in German opera 
at Drury Lane as Brangine on the production 
in England of ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ and as 
Fidelio, when her efforts were heartily appreci- 
ated. She played Kundry in the second per- 
formance of * Parsifal’ at Bayreuth, on which 
occasion, according to the Paris Figaro, she 
generously gave her services. From 1886 she 
was for several seasons a member of the 
German Opera Company at New York; about 
1890 she settled in Vienna as a teacher of 
singing. Her extensive compass enabled her 
to play both soprano and mezzosoprano parts, 
as Fidelio, Eglantine (‘ Euryanthe ’), Orpheus, 
Spirit of Hate (‘ Armida ’), Ortrud, Margarethe 
(‘ Genoveva’), Elvira, Selica, Amneris (* Aida ’). 

As 

BRANDTS-BUYS, Jan (b. Zutphen, Sept. 
12,1868), Dutch composer, the son of Marius 
Andrianus and nephew of Henry Brandts- 
Buys, the well-known Dutch conductor; was 
educated at the Raff Conservatorium of 
Frankfort, having been awarded a State 
Prize in his native land. In his twenty-ninth 
year he attracted public attention by his first 
piano concerto in F major, for which work he 
received the ‘ Boesendorferpreis.’ Worthy of 
special remembrance is his orchestral piece 
‘Oberon Romancero,’ op. 27, a work of some 
genius. He composed several operas, notably 
‘Das Veilchenfest,’ performed under Gregor 
at the Comic Opera in Berlin in 1910. Dresden 
witnessed the first performance of ‘ Le Carillon ’ 
in 1913. In quick succession followed ‘ Die 
Schneider von Schoenau’ (Dresden, 1916), 
‘Der Eroberer’ (Dresden, 1918), ‘ Mi-caréme ’ 
(Vienna, 1919), and ‘Der Mann im Mond’ 
(Dresden, 1922). His other works include 
three concertos (PF. and orch.), a suite (for 
strings, harp and horn), a quartet, a quintet 
(for strings and flute), trios and numerous 
songs (with PF. and orch.) and several piano- 
forte pieces. H. J. K. 

BRANLE (Fr.), (1) A step in the Basse 
Danse, in which the body was swayed from side 
to side (branlé). 

(2) A round dance in duple measure, one of 
the oldest, which was in vogue from the 15th 
to the 18th century, between the time of the 
basses danses and the contre danse, which was 
very popular in France in the 16th century. 
The music of a great variety of Branles is given 
in Arbeau’s Orchésographie (Langres, 1588), 
with indications as to the way of dancing them 
(see ARBEAU).2 A copy is in the British 
Museum. We quote two: 


1 See Mus, 7., Nov. 1916. 
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tappement du pied droit. 

(See Form and Sonata.) 

J. F. RB. S.; addns. M. L. P. 

(3) A French dance popular in England 
during the 16th century. Its figure is now 
doubtful, but it has been stated to have been 
a ‘ring’ or a ‘round’ dance in which the 
dancers join hands as round a maypole. It is 
identical with the Bransle or ‘ Brangill,’ and 
probably also with the ‘ Brawl.’ Shakespeare 
plays upon the word in a dance sense in ‘ Love’s 
Labour Lost,’ Act iii. Scene 1. A description 
of the measure is given in Morley’s Plaine and 
Kasie Introd., 1597, p. 181. 

That the ‘ Brangill ’ was a round dance may 
be inferred from the fact that ‘ The Brangill of 
Poictu,’ as here transcribed from the Skene MS. 
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(compare Arbeau’s description of the ‘ Branle 
de Poitou ’), is the tune of ‘ We be three poor 
Mariners,’ a song in which the sentence occurs, 


“Shall we go dance the round, the round.’ 


It is also curious that a traditional remembrance 
of these words is sung to a round dance by street 
children to-day. F. K.; addns. M. L. P. 
BRANT, Josst (Jopocus) vom, an early 
16th-century German composer. G. Forster, 
in the 3rd and 5th part of his collection of 
German songs (1549 and 1556), calls him Jobst 
vom Brand the younger, Captain of Waldt- 
sachsen and Administrator of Liebenstein ; and 
in the dedication to him of Part II. of the 
songs (1549) he tells us that they had grown 
up together at the court of the Elector Palatine 
at Heidelberg. In the matriculation-book of 
Heidelberg University he is entered as ‘Jodocus 
de Branth ex Waltershofen nobili prosapia, 
dioce. Ratisb.’ (Ratisbon). In the dedication 
of Part V. (1556) Forster calls him ‘ Pfleger zu 
Liebenstein’ (administrator=constable). His 
German songs contain much that is full 
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of grace and beauty. One song, ‘ Wer sich 
allein auf Gliick verlat,’ appears under his 
name in Forster’s book, while Ott, in his collec- 
tion of 1534, attributes it to Senfl. Brant 
wrote (apart from 55 German songs contained 
in various collective volumes) a book of 
Psalms and German sacred songs in 4 to 9 
parts, published at Eger, 1572/73. Some of his 
songs have been republished (Q.-L.). 

BRASSART (Brasart, BRASCATORIS), 
(1) Jonannes, ‘ Presbyter de Leodio,’ 7.e. priest 
of Liége, a composer of repute in the first half 
of the 15th century, was a singer in the Papal 
Choir in 1431. Many sacred compositions by 
him, in 3 and 4 parts, are preserved in the Trent 
manuscripts, reprint, D.T.O., Trienter Codices, 
in Cod. Mus. 37 of the Liceo Musicale at 
Bologna, and in the Canonici MS. at Oxford. 
Franchinus cites Brassart, together with Dun- 
stable, Dufay and Binchois, as an authority for 
the use of a certain discord. He is probably 
to be identified with Johannes de Ludo, whose 
4-part composition ‘ Fortis cum quevis actio’ 
in the Oxford MS. is ascribed to Brassart in the 
Trent Codex 87, Ludo being a mistake or variant 
for Leodio. Compositions of Brassart have 
been published in the reprint of the T'rienter 
Codices, Denkmidler der Tonkunst in Oster- 
reich, J. FR. 8, 

(2) OLIVIERO (OLIVIER), Belgian composer of 
the 16th century, known by his ‘ Il primo libro 
delli suoi madrigali a quattro voci’ (Rome, 
1564, Ant. Barre). Fétis; Q.-L. 

M. L. P. 

BRASS BAND (Fr. fanfare), the smaller 
variety of the full military band, employed by 
a cavalry regiment when on mounted duty, on 
account of the greater ease with which brass 
instruments can be played on horseback. It 
ordinarily consists of two or more cornets in 
Bp, two tenor saxhorns in Eb, one or more 
baritones and euphoniums, with bombardons, 
trumpets and kettle-drums. This small cavalry 
band is, however, often augmented by other 
instruments, and the instrumentation of a well- 
known one so increased is as follows, viz. : 


1 Ep Piccolo. 1 Bp Baritone. 

1 Ep Clarinet. 2 Bb Trombones. 
3 Bp Clarinets. 1 G Trombone. 

4 or 5 Bb Cornets. 2 Bp Euphoniums. 
2 F Trumpets. 3 Basses. 

3 Eb Saxhorns. 2 Kettle-drums. 


This form of band has not the variety of 
quality and richness of tone possessed by the 
full reed band, but is competent to produce 
very smooth and agreeable harmony. On ac- 
count of the greater facility with which brass 
instruments of the saxhorn species are learned, 
as compared with clarinets and other reeds, a 
brass band is much more easy to establish and 
maintain in efficiency than a full military band. 
(See WinD Bann.) D. J. B. 
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BRASSICANUS (Brasstanvs), JOHANNES, 
cantor of the school at Linz c. 1615, did much 
for the advancement of Protestant church 
music. He wrote ‘ Similia Davidica,’ etc., 4 v., 
1615; some songs in Dan. Hizler’s ‘ Musi- 
kalisch figurirte Melodien,’ etc. (1634); in 
*Harmonisches Chor- und Figuralgesangbuch,’ 
etc., Frankfort (1650); and in Erhardi’s Song- 
book (1659); 5 four-part songs; and ‘ Gleich 
wie der Hirsch schreyt,’ in the Proske library 
(Q.-L. ; Mendel). 

BRASSIN, (1) Lovis (6. Aix-la-Chapelle, 
June 24, 1840; d. St. Petersburg, May 17, 1884), 
a Belgian pianist and composer. His father was 
a baritone singer of some renown, whose real 
name was de Brassine, and an uncle of his was 
Drouet, the famous flautist. To the fact that 
in 1847 his father was engaged at the opera in 
Leipzig, young Brassin owed the most im- 
portant part of his education, for he entered 
the Conservatorium of that town, and became 
a pupil of Moscheles, having some years previ- 
ously appeared in public at Hamburg. After 
five years there he undertook several concert 
tours with his two brothers, and in 1866 was 
appointed first pianoforte teacher in the Stern 
Conservatorium at Berlin. After a year’s 
tenure of this post he resumed a more or less 
wandering life, and ultimately settled in 
Brussels (1869-78) as professor in the Con- 
servatoire. In 1878 he accepted a similar post 
at St. Petersburg, where he died. A transcrip- 
tion of the ‘ Feuerzauber ’ from ‘ Die Walkiire ’ 
was long a favourite, and his works include, 
beside many excellent pianoforte pieces, two 
German operettas, ‘ Der Thronfolger ’ (Brussels, 
1865) and ‘ Der Missionar.’ Of his two younger 
brothers, one, (2) LEoPoLp (b. Strassburg, May 
28, 1843; d. Constantinople, May 1890), who 
made his first appearance as a pianist at the 
age of 5 under Louis Brassin’s auspices, was 
pianist to the Duke of Saxe Coburg, and pro- 
fessor at Berne. The other, (3) GERHARD 
(b. Aix, June 10, 1844), a violinist of repute, was 
teacher at Berne (from 1863), Konzertmeister 
at Gottenburg in Sweden and teacher at the 
Stern Conservatorium from 1874—75, when 
he was appointed to the direction of a musical 
society at Breslau. After 1880 he lived success- 
ively in St. Petersburg and Constantinople. 

M. 

BRATSCHE (viola da braccia), the German 
name for viola. 

BRAUN, Jowann (6. Cassel, Aug. 28, 1753 ; 
d. Berlin, 1795), eldest son of Anton Braun, 
the father of a numerous family of clever 
musicians. Johann studied at Brunswick under 
Posch and Schwanenberg (theory) ; toured as 
violin virtuoso and returned to Cassel as mem- 
ber of the Ducal chapel. In 1788 the chapel 
was dissolved and Braun went to Berlin as 
Konzertmeister of the Queen of Prussia. In 
that capacity he instituted concerts at the 
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Hotel ‘Stadt Paris,’ which were far famed for | 


their excellence. His compositions were also 
much esteemed, comprising 30 violin concertos, 
concertos for the horn, the bassoon, the violon- 
cello and the flute, 13 double concertos for 2 
horns, symphonies, trios, duets, ballet music, 
songs, etc. (Mendel; Q.-L.). 

BRAUNFELS, Watrer (b. Frankfort-on- 
Main, Dec. 19, 1882), received his musical 
training in the Hochs Conservatorium in his 
native town; proceeding later to Vienna, 
where he studied under Leschetitzky and 
Navratil, and completing his education under 
Ludwig Thuille in Munich. A distinguished 
pianist, he excels in Bach and Beethoven. At 
an early age he began to write musical works of 
all kinds, ranging from piano pieces and songs 
to choral works and operas, wherein he achieved 
some success, especially with his latest opera 
‘Don Gil von den griinen Hosen.’ His com- 
positions reveal a real artistry and are influ- 
enced by the classical forms of Brahms, the 
grotesque and polyphonic melodies of Berlioz, 
and a touch of the post-romanticism of 
Pfitzner. 


LIST OF WORKS 
Op. 1, Songs; op. 2, Songs; op. 3, Opera ‘ Falada’ (MS.) ; 
op. 4, Songs; op. 5, Ten Ktudes (PF.); op. 6, Opera ‘ Der goldene 
Topf’ (MS.); op. 7, ‘Fragmente eines Federspieles’; op. 8 
* Hexensabbath’ (PF. and orch.); op. 9, Rondo (PF.); op. 10 
Pieces (PF.) ; op. 11, Incidental music to ‘Twelfth Night’; op. 12, 
Opera ‘ Princess Brambilla’ (1st perf., Stuttgart, 1909); op. 
13, Echoes of Beethoven’s Music; op. 14, Incidental music to 
* Macbeth’; op. 15, Variations on Children’s Songs; op. 16, 
Pieces (PF.); op. 17, Revelation of St. John, Chapter VI. (orch.) ; 
op. 18 Ariel’s Song; op. 19, Pieces (PF.) ; op. 20, Serenade (PF.) ; 
op. 21, Variations (for 2 PF.); op. 22, Carnival Overture (orch.) ; 
op. 23, Opera ‘ Till Eulenspiegel ’(1st perf., Stuttgart, 1913); op. 
24, Songs (to Poems after Goethe and Hichendorff); op. 25, Fantasy 
(on theme by Berlioz); op. 26, Songs (with orch.); op. 27, Songs 
(with orch.) ; op. 28, ‘ Neues Federspiel ’ (for vy. and orch.) ; op. 29, 
Die Armenuhr (for boy chor. and orch.); op. 30, Opera ‘ Die 
Vogel’ (1st perf., Munich, 1920); 31, Pieces (PF.); op. 382, 
Te Deum; Opera ‘Don Gil von den griinen Hosen’; op. 33, 
Preludes. 
Hyde 
BRAVO, ‘well done,’ an Italian term of 
applause which has gone from Italy to other 
countries, though never taking very firm root 
in England. It was the custom in Italy to 
applaud, not only at the end of a piece or 
passage, but during the performance, and the 
bravo was addressed to composer, singer or 
instrument—‘ Bravo Mozart!’ ‘ Bravo La- 
blache !’ ‘ Bravo il fagotto!’ The word was 
there naturally inflected, and the applause to 
a female singer would be ‘ Brava Grisi !’ 
Beethoven when satisfied with the orchestra 
used to give a ‘ thundering “ Bravi tutti.” ’ 
G. 
BRAVURA (Ital.), ‘ courage,’ ‘ bravery,’ a 
style of both music and execution involving the 
display of unusual brilliancy and technical 
power; music written to task ability and test 
the courage of the artist. Thus‘ Rejoice’ from 
the ‘ Messiah’ is an aria di bravura according 
to the old convention of the Handelian period 
(see ARIA). G. 
BRAWL, see BRANLE. 
BREDENIERS (BrepEemeErs, BREDEMER- 


SCHE, BREDENIERCH), Henri (b. Namur, 2nd 
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half of 15th cent.). In 1488 he appears 
among the choir-boys of Antwerp Cathedral. 
In 1501 he was organist of the great chapel of 
Notre-Dame and court organist of the Arch- 
duke Philip le Bel. In 1504 he became a 
canon of St. Aubain, Namur; in 1508 teacher 
of the archduke’s children (the future Charles V. 
and his 3 sisters); and in 1522 provost of 
St. Aubain, which he renounced soon after. In 
1512 he visited Germany ; in 1520 he went to 
England with Charles V.; and in 1521 to 
Mayence. A ‘Missa super Ave Regina’ of 
his exists in MS. at Brussels. (See Q.-L.; 
Fétis; van der Straeten, La Musique aux 
Pays-bas.) 

BREE, JoHann BERNHARD, VAN (5. Amster- 
dam, Jan. 29, 1801; d. Feb. 14, 1857), son of a 
musician. He was taught chiefly by his father, 
and first came before the public as a player of 
the violin, on which he was much renowned in 
Holland. In 1829 he was appointed conductor 
of the Felix Meritis Society of Amsterdam, 
and held the post with great distinction till his 
death. 
poser, and left behind him a mass of works in 
all the regular departments of music. An 
opera, ‘Sapho,’ was produced in 1834. In 
England he is known to Choral Societies by 
three masses for men’s voices, and a cantata for 


St. Cecilia’s Day, all published by Novello. — 


Van Bree was the founder (1840) of the Cecilien- 
Vereen of Amsterdam, which he conducted till 
his death, and was also head of the music school 
of the Society for encouragement of music 
(Maatschappij tot bevordering der Toonkunst). 


G. 

BREITKOPF & HARTEL. The foundation 
of this firm of music publishers in Leipzig was 
laid in 1719, when (1) BERNHARDT CHRISTOPH 
BreITKoPF (6. Clausthal, Mar. 2, 1695; d. Mar. 
26, 1777), member of a mining family of 
the Hartz, set up a printing-press at Leipzig. 
His first publication was a Hebrew Bible, and 
was quickly followed by anumber of theological 
and historical works, in which Breitkopf’s 
friendly relations with the poet Gottsched were 
of much use to him. In 1732 a printing office 
was built with the sign, ‘zum goldnen Bar,’ 
which in 1765 was increased by the addition of 
the ‘ silberne Bar.’ 

In 1745 Breitkopf gave up the printing 
business to his only son, and in 1765 the firm 
became B. C. Breitkopf & Son. The son, (2) 
JOHANN GoTtLos IMMANUEL (b. Nov. 23, 1719 ; 
d. Jan. 29, 1794), devoted himself with ardour, 
while a lad, to the acquirement of learning, 
developed by intercourse with such scholars 
as Lessing and Winkelmann. He laboured to 
improve the practice of printing, and with that 
view wrote several papers. By the introduc- 
tion of separate movable music type he pro- 
duced, as early as 1750, a revolution in the 
music trade. In 1756 the first fruits of his 


Van Bree was an industrious com- 
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innovations appeared in the shape of a splendid 
edition of an opera in full score, and in three 
vols., entitled Jl trionfo della fedelta, dramma 
per musica di FE. T. P. A. (the initials of Erme- 
linda Talia Pastorella Arcada, a name assumed 
for the occasion by Antonia Amalia Walburga, 
Princess of Saxony). After this Breitkopf 
published a long series of important composi- 
tions by C. P. E. Bach, Graun, Hiller, Leopold 
Mozart, etc. During the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63) he had organised on a large scale 
a warehouse of German, English, French and 
Italian music, both MS. and printed, and had 
started a special trade in music, through the 


publication of systematic descriptive cata- 


logues referring to his stock, and embracing 
the whole field of musical literature. Between 
1760 and 1780 he issued catalogues of printed 
music, both theoretical and practical, in 6 
parts; of MS. music, in 4 parts; and a third 
(especially important for the history of music) 
—a thematic catalogue of MS. music only, 
in 5 parts, with 16 supplements (1762-87). 
In 1770 he founded a manufactory of play- 
ing cards (which he sold in 1782), a coloured 
paper manufactory, a book-selling business in 
Dresden and another in Bautzen. He wrote 
treatises Uber die Geschichte ... der Buch- 
druckerkunst (1779), Versuch den Ursprung 
der WSpielkarten... zu erforschen (1784), 
Uber Schriftgiesserei and Uber Bibliographie 
(1793). 

Immanuel had two sons, who learned the 
printer’s craft from their father. (3) BERN- 
HARD THEODOR (6. 1749) was musician enough 
to compose some pretty music to Goethe’s 
‘ Jugendlieder’’ in 1769. He went in 1777 to 
Russia, and founded a printing office and book- 
selling business in St. Petersburg—was teacher 
in an institution for the education of girls, and 
died at a great age as Russian ‘ Staatsrath.’ 
His second son, (4) CHRISTOPH GOTTLOB 
(bo. Sept. 22, 1750; d. Apr. 4, 1800), remained 
with his father. He was an amiable dilettante, 
to whom the burden of his vast business was 
intolerable ; after carrying it on therefore for a 
year he gave it up to his friend G. C. Hartel, at 
the same time making him his heir. Since then 
the business, though entirely in Hirtel’s hands, 
has been conducted under the weil-known title 
of Breitkopf & Hartel. 

(1) GortrRIED CHRISTOPH HARTEL 
(b. Schneeberg, Jan. 27, 1763; d. July 25, 1827) 
was son of Dr. Christoph Hartel, Burgomaster 
of Schneeberg. He applied himself with vigour 
to improve the business by undertaking the 
publication of musical works of the highest 
order. Thus he brought out the works of 
Mozart in 17 vols. (1798-1816) ; of Haydn in 
12 vols. (1800-1806) ; of Clementi in 13 vols. 
(1800-18) ; and of Dussek in 12 (1814—18)— 
an undertaking which was the forerunner of 
many popular and critical collected editions. 
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Hartel also started the Allgemeine musikalische 
Zeitung (1798-1848) (see PeRropIcALs, Must- 
CAL); he further published a literary paper, 
the Leipziger Literatur - Zeitung (1812-34), 
enlarged his stock of music and books and 
made various practical improvements in print- 
ing. Amongst other things he introduced the 
system of engraving music on pewter plates, 
to which in 1805 he added a lithographic 
establishment, with the personal co-operation 
of Sennefelder, the inventor. Procuring work- 
men from Vienna, he next started the first 
factory of pianos in central Germany. 

Up to 1835 the business was carried on by 
his nephew (2) Frorenz Harter. But at that 
date (3) HERMANN HArret (b. Apr. 27, 1803 ; 
d. Aug. 4, 1875), the eldest son of Gottfried, 
entered the house as head, in partnership with 
his younger brother (4) Raymunp (0d. June 9, 
1810; d. Nov. 9, 1888), who had joined in 1832. 
Hermann’s fine character had been improved 
by an excellent education ; he read law, and 
took his doctor’s degree in 1828, and his love 
of art had been cultivated by a two years’ 
residence in Italy. The brothers lived to see 
a remarkable spread of taste, and to publish 
many works of eminent modern composers. 
Their catalogue up to 1874 included over 
14,000 works, extending over the whole range 
of music. In 1866 they began the issue of a 
series of cheap editions of classical works which 
are now widely known. They assisted in the 
formation of the BacH GESELLSCHAFT (¢q.v.), 
which, like the companion Handel Society, 
owes much to their energy, taste and accuracy. 
In 1862 they projected a complete critical 
edition in score and parts of the works of 
Beethoven, which was completed by a supple- 
mentary volume in 1887. Similar editions 
of Mendelssohn, Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, 
Schubert, Gluck, Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, have 
been issued, as well as complete critical editions 
of older masters such as Palestrina and Hein- 
rich Schutz, Orlando di Lasso, Sweelinck, 
Victoria. 

The business increased so much that the 
Goldene Bir was in 1867 exchanged for a much 
larger building. By 1871 the printing had 
developed to such an extent that it became 
necessary to use the space formerly occupied 
by the pianoforte manufactory. After the 
death of Hermann, and the retirement of Ray- 
mund in 1880, the business was in the hands 
of two grandsons of Gottfried — WILHELM 
VoOLKMANN (b. June 12, 1837; d. Dec. 24, 
1896) and Dr. Grora Oscar IMMANUEL VON 
Hass (6. Sept. 15, 1846; d. Leipzig, Jan. 26, 
1921). oe aa A 

Dr. Lupwia VoLKMANN, whose personal 
interest in art has appeared in the publication 
of various books on Aisthetics, succeeded to 
his father’s position in the firm, and a son of 
von Hase, Dr. HERMANN VON HASE, was a 
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partner from 1910-14, Dr. HrttmutrH von 
Hass, his younger brother, joined the firm 


after the war. (Riemann.) 
BisL.— HERMANN VON Hass, Beitrdge zur Breitkopfschen Ge- 


schdftsgeschichte, Z.M.W., May 1920; Breitkopf und Haertel (1917). 

A detailed history. 

BREMA, Martz, the professional name of 
Minny Fehrman (0d. Liverpool, Feb. 28, 1856; 
d. Manchester, Mar. 22, 1925), her father being 
of German origin, and her mother a native of 
Richmond, Virginia. Her natural proclivities 
were always strong for music and the drama, 
but it was not until after her marriage with 
Arthur Braun of Liverpool, in 1874, that she 
determined to embrace the musical career. 

She began studying seriously with Henschel 
in 1890, and made her début at the Popular 
Concert of Feb. 21, 1891, in Schubert’s 
‘“Ganymed,’ under the name Bremer, in 
allusion to her father’s native place, Bremen. 
After some further instruction from Bessie 
Cox and Blume, she continued to sing only in 
concerts, but a performance of ‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’ which she consented to give at 
Oxford in 1891 proved to the public that she 
had dramatic gifts which ought not to be 
wasted, and on Oct. 19 she made her first 
appearance on the London stage, at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, in the part of Lola, on the pro- 
duction of ‘ Cavalleria’ for the first time in 
England. On Nov. 27 she appeared in the 
more important part of Orfeo, and for some 
little time afterwards her work was chiefly in 
concerts ; she sang at the Philharmonic, Apr. 
20, 1893, and enacted the part of the Evil 
Spirit in Parry’s ‘ King Saul’ at the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1894. In that year, having 
been introduced to Mme. Wagner by Hermann 
Levi, she was engaged for the part of Ortrud at 
Bayreuth, which she sang at each performance 
of ‘ Lohengrin,’ appearing also on a few 
occasions as Kundry in ‘ Parsifal.’ The former 
part, with Brangine, and Brimnhilde in ‘ Die 
Walkie,’ was sung by her during a tour in 
America in the latter part of 1894, with the 
Damrosch company, and after that year she 
was chiefly identified with these Wagnerian 
parts, appearing again at Bayreuth in 1896 
and 1897, as Fricka and Kundry. Mean- 
while she had appeared with very great success 
at Brussels as Orphée, Dalila and Amneris ; 
and her impersonation of Orpheus was received 
with enthusiasm in Paris in 1898. Her per- 
formance of Marcelline, on the revival of 
Bruneau’s ‘ L’Attaque du moulin’ (May 29, 
1897), placed her on a level with the original 
exponent of the part, Mme. Delna. After 
1900, in which year she sang the part of 
Brangine in Lamoureux’s concert - perform- 
ance of ‘ Tristan,’ she was a great favourite 
with the Parisian public, and in 1902 she took 
the part of Briinnhilde in ‘ Die Gétterdim- 
merung’ in the German performances at the 
Chateau d’Kau theatre under Richter. On 
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May 30, 1901, she created the part of Beatrice 
in Stanford’s ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ and 
besides these important operatic engagements 
she appeared at all the most important 
English festivals. She sang the part of the 
Angel in Elgar’s * Dream of Gerontius,’ in its 
production at the Birmingham Festival of 
1900. In 1910 she gave two seasons of opera 
at the Savoy Theatre, London, in which her 
own performance of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ (in 
English) was outstanding, and she was also 
responsible for the whole stage production. 
Her gifts as a teacher appeared in her direction 
of an operatic class at the Manchester Royal 
College of Music, to which she devoted herself 
in later years. M., with addns. 

BREMNER, RoseErt (b. Edinburgh, 1720 ; 
d. London, May. 12, 1789), an Edinburgh and 
London music publisher, author of an excel- 
lent little treatise, The Rudiments of Music, 
which ran through three editions (1756, 1762 
and 1763). Bremner began business in 
Edinburgh shortly before July 11, 1754, on 
which date he advertises in an Edinburgh 
newspaper. He was then ‘at the Golden 
Harp opposite the head of Blackfriars Wynd,’ 
but before 1761 had removed to a shop higher 
up the High Street ‘at the back of the Cross 
Well’: he had already (in 1755) changed his 
sign to the ‘Harp and Hautboy.’ Having 
published many now very interesting collec- 
tions of Scots music, he removed in 1762 to 
London, still keeping on his Edinburgh shop 
under a manager. His address in London was 
opposite Somerset House in the Strand, and 
he retained his Edinburgh sign, the ‘ Harp and 
Hautboy.’ His London business rapidly de- 
veloped, and he published all varieties of the 
best music of the period, as well as republica- 
tions and additions to his Scots collections. 
His music is particularly neatly engraved and 
printed, and always on good strong paper. 
He was the purchaser, in 1763, of the famous 
‘Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,’ which he bought 
at the sale of Dr. Pepusch’s library for ten 
guineas and presented to Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Bremner died at Kensington Gore, and the 
whole of his stock, plates and copyrights, was 
bought by John Preston, who issued a lengthy 
catalogue of his purchase in 1790. F. K. 

BRENDEL, Dr. Karu Franz (0. Stollberg, 
Nov. 26, 1811; d. Leipzig, Nov. .25, 1868), 
an eminent German critic, was educated at the 
Gymnasium of Freiberg in Saxony, where his 
father was Berg-Rath, and at the universities 
of Leipzig and Berlin. 

In 1844 he settled in Leipzig as proprietor of 
Schumann’s Neue Zeitschrift, which he edited 
from Jan. 1, 1845, at the same time teaching 
musical history and esthetics in Mendelssohn’s 
newly established Conservatorium. He wrote 
at this time Grundziige der Geschichte der Musik 
(1848); and delivered the public lectures on 
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which he founded his most comprehensive 
work, Geschichte der Musik in Italien, Frank- 
reich, und Deutschland (1852; 7th edition 
1888), an attempt to treat the various historical 
developments of the art from one practical 
point of view. More important, however, 
were his articles in the Neue Zeitschrift, 
written as a strenuous advocate of modern 
ideas in music. His first efforts were devoted 
to the recognition of Schumann ; but in time 
the paper became the organ of Wagner and 
Liszt. 

In 1856 he began to issue another periodical 
entitled Anregungen fiir Kunst, Leben, und 
Wissenschaft, which until 1860 supported the 
propaganda of the Zeitung in favour of Liszt and 
Wagner. Further exposition of these views 
is to be found in his Musik der Gegenwart und 
die Gesammtkunst der Zukunft (1854), which 
must be regarded as a completion of his 
History. With the year 1859 Brendel began 
to labour for the reconciliation of the contend- 
ing parties, on the basis of the general progress 
of modern times. The field for this effort was 
the Allgemeine deutsche Musik-Verein, or 
German Musical Union, which arose out of a 
festival of musicians held on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Neue Zeitschrift, 
and was founded in 1861. Brendel was not 
only one of the chief founders of the Verein, 
but as its. president he worked for it with 
restless energy to the time of his death, and his 
Zeitung was its official organ. Besides the 
works already mentioned, Brendel issued— 
Liszt als Symphoniker (1858), Organisation der 
Musik durch den Staat (1866), and Geist und 
Technik in Klavierunterricht (1867). A. M. 

BRENET, Micuren (properly Mlle. An- 
toinette-Christine-Marie Bobillier) (6. Lunéville, 
Meurthe et Moselle, Apr. 12, 1858; d. Paris, 
Nov. 4, 1918), eminent ‘ musicologist,’ was 
resident in Paris from 1871. She published 
an Histoire de la symphonie a orchestre (1882), 
a competition on that subject, which was 
crowned. From that time she devoted her 
life to the study of the history of music, and 
musical research of every kind. She attained 
the first rank amongst French ‘ musicologists,’ 
and hasacquired abroad a just reputation. She 
gathered an immense amount of information 
from the most reliable sources, her working 
methods being extremely precise and her views 
of the broadest. She wrote: Grétry : sa vie, ses 
cuvres (1884); Deux pages de la vie de Berlioz 
(1889) ; Jean de Ockeghem .. . (1893), a study 
of remarkable value and original research ; 
Sébastien de Brossard (1896), etc.; also 
biographies of Palestrina, Handel and Haydn. 
Her last issued book was La Musique militaire, 
(Paris, 1917). Her Notes sur (histoire du luth 
en France (1899) opened the way to investi- 
gators in that branch; her main works, 
Les Musiciens de la Sainte Chapelle du Palais 
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(1910), Les Concerts en France sous Vancien 
régime, La Librairie musicale en France de 
1685 a 1780 (I.M.G., 1907), etc., give evidence 
of her great erudition and of her competence as 
an historian of music. She wrote numerous 
articles, historical and critical, in the Ménestrel, 
the Archives historiques, artistiques, littéraires 
(1889-91), etc., and contributed to the Guide 
musical, Tribune de St. Gervais, Grande En- 
cyclopédie, Revue musicale, Encyclopédie de la 
Musique et Dictionnaire du Conservatoire, 
LD’ Année musicale, 1911 (of which she was a 
founder), and many others. M. L. P. 


Brisu.— Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Musicologie, 1919, 
No. 4; L. DE LA LAURENCIE, Michel Brenet. 


BRENT, CHaruoTtTEe (d. Apr. 10, 1802), 
soprano singer, was the daughter of a fencing- 
master and alto singer, who was the original 
Hamor in MHandel’s ‘Jephtha’ in 1752. 
Handel’s notes pencilled in the scores of his 
‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ and ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast’ show that she also sang in these works. 
On the production at Ranelagh in 1759 of 
Bonnell Thornton’s burlesque ‘Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day,’ with Burney’s music, she 
accompanied Beard in the Salt-box song ‘ on 
that instrument.’ 

Miss Brent was a pupil of Arne and first 
appeared in Dublin, singing in Arne’s opera 
* Eliza ’ (Nov. 29, 1755). She sang in London 
in 1758, notably in a concert performance of 
‘Eliza’ given at Drury Lane, Mar. 3. She 
was engaged by Beard for Covent Garden, 
where she appeared successfully as Polly in 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ and where she continued 
until the close of her theatrical career. In 
1762 she reached the summit of her reputation 
by singing the part of Mandane in Arne’s 
‘ Artaxerxes’ (produced Feb. 2), which had 
been written expressly for her. In 1764 and 
1765 she sang with Tenducci in Handelian 
selections at Ranelagh. In 1765 she sang at 
the Hereford Festival, in 1766 at that of 
Gloucester, and in 1767 at Worcester. In 
Nov. 1766 she became the second wife of 
Thomas Pinto (g¢.v.), the violinist. She 
continued to sing at Covent Garden until 
about 1770, when she took to touring with 
her husband. She sang in Dublin in 1773, as 
Urganda in Michael Arne’s ‘ Cymon,’ and in 
‘ Artaxerxes,’ but made no impression. On 
Apr. 22, 1785, she appeared for one night in 
‘Comus’ at Covent Garden for the benefit of 
Hull, the stage-manager. She outlived her 
powers, died poor at 6 Vauxhall Walk and was 
buried in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster 
(D.N.B.). . W. H. H., with addns. 

BRETON, Tomas (b. Salamanca, Dec. 29, 
1850; d. Madrid, Dec. 2, 1923), one of the most 
eminent of modern Spanish composers ;_ his 
fame is mainly based upon a series of operettas 
(zarzuelas), of which he produced ten between 
1875 and 1896. 
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Among the best of them are ‘ Los Amantes 
de Teruel’ (Madrid, 1889), ‘La Dolores’ 
(Madrid, 1895), and the popular and enjoyable 
‘La Verbena de la Paloma.’ An oratorio, 
‘ Apocalipsia,’ was given in Madrid in 1882, 
Breton’s chamber music is masterly in design, 
and, for its period, bold in harmonic treatment ; 
histrioin E is a work of considerable originality. 
He also composed 3 string quartets, a piano- 
forte quintet, and a sextet for wind instru- 
ments. His symphonic works include ‘ Las 
Escenas andaluzas,’ ‘Salamanca,’ ‘En la 
Alhambra,’ and a violin-concerto dedicated to 
the memory of Sarasate. The brilliance of 
these has somewhat faded. 

M. ; addns. J. B. T. 

BREUNING, a family mainly interesting for 
its connexion with Beethoven. 

(1) Emmanvet Josepu (b. 1741; d. Jan. 
15, 1777), fourth son of Christoph von Breun- 
ing, who in 1761 was Chancellor of the Com- 
mandery of the Teutonic Order at Mergent- 
heim, became at 20 a ‘Conseiller actuel ’ 
at the court in Bonn, and, Jan. 3, 1750, 
married Héléne, daughter of Hofrath Stephan 
von Kerich. The good influence of this 
excellent woman upon the young Beethoven 
renders pertinent a word upon her character. 
She was brought into close relations with the 
literary and scientific circles of the little 
capital, and was a woman of singular good 
sense, culture and refinement. 

On Jan. 15, 1777, a fire in the Electoral 
Palace caused the death of thirteen persons, 
including Emmanuel Joseph Breuning, in the 
36th year of his age. His widow, who had 
just entered her 28th year, was left with three 
children — Christoph (6b. May 13, 1771), 
Eleonore Brigitta and Stephan; to whom a 
fourth was added a few months later—Lorenz 
(Lenz). 

She remained in the house where her husband 
died, which is still standing, across the square 
from the Minster Church. Immediately after 
the death of Emmanuel, his brother, Canon 
Lorenz, came from Neuss to reside with her as 
guardian. 

Into this family, in his 18th year, Beethoven 
came first as music-teacher of Eleonore and 
Lenz, and soon almost as a member of it. 
(See ante, p.. 260). The good influence upon 
his intellectual development and moral char- 
acter of this intercourse with the Breunings 
cannot be overrated, and a short notice of the 
members of that household more closely 
connected with him will not be out of place. 

(2) ELEonorE Briairta (b. Apr. 23, 1772; 
d. Coblenz, June 13, 1841), married Franz 
Gerhard Wegeler, Beethoven’s biographer, 
at Beuel, Mar. 28, 1802. (See ante, p. 263). 

(3) SrepHan (Lorenz Joseph Judas Thad- 
deus) (b. Aug. 17, 1774; d. June 4, 1827), 
the well-known friend of Beethoven in later 
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years, also studied jurisprudence at Bonn and 
Gottingen. Shortly before the fall of the 
Electorate, Max Franz, Elector of Cologne and 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, gave him 
a position in the Order at Mergentheim. <A 
grand chapter held in Vienna in the summer 
of 1801 brought Stephan Breuning thither in 
the spring of that year, where he renewed his 
intimacy with Beethoven, begun in their boy- 
hood, when both were pupils of Franz Ries for 
the violin. As the Teutonic Order no longer 
afforded the opportunity of a career, Stephan 
obtained a place in the Austrian War Office, 
and in 1818 advanced to the dignity of Hofrath. 
(See BrrTHoveN.) He was twice married, 
first to the daughter of Ritter von Vering, head 
of the Austrian military medical administration. 
She was a pupil of Schenk the composer, a fine 
pianist, and author of divers little compositions. 
Beethoven—who had often played duets with 
her—dedicated the interesting pianoforte 
arrangement of the violin concerto to her. 
She was born Nov. 26, 1791, and died, says the 
epitaph composed by her husband, ‘ On the 
21 Mar. 1809, in the eleventh month of happy 
wedded life, at the moment of the entrance of 
spring.” The second wife was Marie Constanze 
Ruschowitz (b. Dec. 1, 1784; d. Oct. 5, 1856), 
who left one son and two daughters. 

(4) Lorenz (Lenz) (b. 1777; d. Apr. 10, 
1798), studied medicine at Bonn and Vienna— 
whither he came in 1794 and renewed his 
musical studies with Beethoven. At parting 
the then young composer wrote in his album 
to this effect : 


‘Truth exists for the wise, 
Beauty for the feeling heart ! 
They belong to each other. 


DEAR GOOD BREUNING ! 


Never shall I forget the time which in Bonn as well 
as here I have spent with thee. Retain thy friend- 
ship for me, so as thou wilt find me ever the same. 
Vienna 1797 on the 1st October. 

Thy true friend 
L. V. BEETHOVEN.’ 


Their separation was final, for next April young 
Breuning died. 

(5) Moritz GERHARD (b. Vienna, Aug. 28, 
1813), son of Stephan and Constanze (Ruscho- 
witz), was ‘k.k. Medicinalrath,’ and for many 
years was one of the most eminent physicians 
of the Austrian capital. He is known in 
musical literature by his extremely interesting 
and valuable little book, Das Schwarzspanier- 
haus, a collection of reminiscences of Beethoven 
and the Breunings. (See ante, p. 310.) He was 
for many years an active and influential mem- 
ber of the governing body of the great Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde. (See VIENNA.) 

Letters from Beethoven to various Breunings 
—the widow, Christoph, Eleonore, Stephan, 
Lenz and Gerhard—are given in Nohl’s Briefe 
Beethovens and in Neue Briefe Beethovens. 

Beethoven dedicated the following works to 
members of this family : 
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To Fraulein Eleonore the variations on ‘ Se 


vuol ballare’ for PF. and violin (July 1793), 


and the easy sonata for PF. solo in C major 
(1796). Nottebohm’s Catalogue, p. 148. 

To Stephan the violin concerto, op. 61 (Mar. 
1809) ; and to Frau v. B. the adaptation of the 
same for piano. An allegro for violin and 
orchestra was dedicated to Dr. G. von Breuning. 
See catalogue of Beethoven’s works, No. 148. 
(See Thayer’s Beethoven, i. 162, etc.) A. W. T. 

BREVAL, Lucrenne (b. Berlin, Nov. 4, 
1869) (real name BrertrHe AGNeEs LISETTE 
ScHILLING), dramatic singer, of Swiss nation- 
ality, naturalised French, a pupil at the Geneva 
Conservatoire (1st piano prize) before entering 
that of Paris. Having there studied singing 
with Warot, and lyrical declamation with Obin 
and Giraudet, she obtained the 2nd prize for 
singing and Ist for opera, both in 1890. She 
belonged to the Paris Opéra for nearly 30 
years; her début was particularly brilliant in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Africaine’ (Jan. 20, 1892), but 
her name is more particularly connected with 
the production of the Wagner repertory in Paris 
(‘Tannhauser,’ ‘ Meistersinger,’ ‘ Parsifal ’), 
and above all with her performance as 
Briinnhilde in ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ 
(‘ Walkiire,’ May 12, 1893). This was the 
memorable foundation of her career. Her 
other réles included works of Reyer (‘ Sigurd,’ 
‘Salammbé ’), Massenet. (‘ Le Cid,’ ‘ Ariane,’ 
‘Griselidis ’), Février (‘Monna Vanna’), 
V. d’Indy (‘ Fervaal,’ ‘ L’ Etranger *), G. Fauré 
(‘ Pénélope ’), etc. Of ‘Carmen’ she gave a 
picturesque interpretation, and she excelled 
in classical music such as Gluck’s ‘ Armide,’ 
‘Tphigénie en Aulide ’ and Rameau’s ‘ Hippo- 
lyte et Aricie.. In London she sang the 
‘ Africaine’ and ‘ Huguenots’ (1899), and 
toured in America (1901). Her voice was 
powerful, rich in tone and colour, of the real 
dramatic kind. By her sense of style, her in- 
telligence and her imposing figure, she was an 
admirable interpreter of opera. 
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BREVE (Fr. carrée; Ital. breve), a note of 
the value of two semibreves, written |=|| or — . 

In modern music the duration of the sound of 
any note varies with the tempo of the composi- 
tion in which it occurs, but formerly attempts 
were frequently made to define the duration 
of a breve. Franco of Cologne described it as 
“illud quod est minimum in plenitudine vocis,’ 
and Marchettus of Padua rather more fully as 
‘id minimum tempus in quo potest formari 
plenitudo vocis.? In an old Psalm Book of 
1688 a breve is said to be ‘ about the duration 
of eight pulses at the wrist of a person in good 
health and temper.’ The breve is now seldom 
used, and the old sign is being superseded by 
two tied semibreves: < ~ (see NOTATION). 
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BREVI, Giovanni Barista (2nd half of 
17th cent.), maestro di cappella at 8. Francesco, 
S. Fedele, and at the church of del Carmine at 
Milan. 1In1673 he was organist, and afterwards 
maestro di cappella at Bergamo Cathedral, 
according to his motets, published 1699 (Fétis). 
Hitner gives the dates from title-pages as: 1691, 
maestro ed organista del duomo di Bergamo; 
1695 and after, maestro di cappella at the 
basilica of S. Francesco and at del Carmine, 
Milan. Brevi composed motets and several 
books of cantatas and ariettas for solo voice, 
published between 1693-1725 (Q.-L.). 
BREVILLE, Prerre Onrroy pe (6. Bar-le- 
Duc, Meuse, Feb. 21, 1861), French composer, 
was at first intended for the diplomatic career, 
but was allowed to enter upon a course of 
musical instruction (harmony) in the class of 
Th. Dubois at the Paris Conservatoire. Hav- 
ing determined to devote himself to art alone, 
he became pupil of César Franck, whose 
whole-hearted admirer and faithful disciple he 
remained. He took part, with V. d’Indy, 
A. Coquard, 8S. Rousseau and E. Chausson, in 
the work of completing the opera ‘ Ghiséle,’ left 
unfinished at the master’s death. He belonged 
to the teaching-staff at the Schola Cantorum, 
directed a chamber-music class at the Conserva- 
toire during the war period, 1914-18; was 
music critic for a time to the Mercure de France, 
and held, and still holds, an active post as 
member of the committee of the Société Natio- 
nale de Musique. A composer of essentially 
lyrical temperament, he would appear to have 
inherited something of Franck’s architectural 
sense. His music has an originality of its own; 
delicately ornamented, extremely refined in 
tone and colour, exquisitely finished, it is 
marked by real poetic feeling and a melodic 
inspiration, particularly adapted to the com- 
position of vocal pieces. His remarkable 
songs : ‘ Poémes,’ two other volumes, ‘ Priéres ’ 
(Rouart et Lerolle, Paris), ‘Sainte,’ ‘ L’On- 
dine,’ performed at the Société Nationale, 
Mar. 22, 1924, are representative of the 
tradition illustrated by A. de Castillon, 
Dupare and Chausson in that style. His 
works include: A Mass, motets, a few 
organ pieces. For the PF., ‘ Portraits des 
maitres,’ ‘Stamboul’ (also in orchestral form), 
* Prélude et Fugue,’ ‘ Fantaisie’; violin sonata 
(1920); PF. sonata (1923), performed Mar. 20, 
1920, Apr. 5, 1924, at the Société Nationale de 
Musique. He has written a flute piece, vocal 
compositions with female chorus, ‘ Ste. Rose de 
Lima,’ ‘Hymne & Vénus’ and ‘Priére’ for violin, 
viola (or v’cl.) and PF. etc. ; incidental music 
to Maeterlinck’s Sept Princesses, etc. ; overture 
for ‘La Princesse Maleine,’ ‘La Nuit de Décem- 
bre’ (orchestra). His conte lyrique (3 acts, 
4 scenes), ‘Eros vainqueur,’ libretto by 
J. Lorrain, was first performed at Brussels, 
Mar. 7, 1910 (Rouart et Lerolle); a concert 
2H 
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performance of it was given by the Schola 
Cantorum, Paris, in1922. It may be considered 
as one of the important French dramatic works 
at the beginning of the 20th century. His 
compositions of 1924 are: a sonatina in 3 parts 
(oboe and PF.) and a ‘ poéme dramatique ’ 
for violoncello and PF.; those of 1925 include 
“Messe bréve pour 1 voix’; ‘Sept esquisses 
for the piano’; and ‘La Cloche félée’ (Baude- 
laire), for orchestra; some songs (poems by 
Ronsard and F. Jammes). 

M. L. P.; incorporating material from G. F. 

BREWER, Str ALFRED HERBERT, Mus.D. 
(6. Gloucester, June 21, 1865), has been organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral since 1896 and con- 
ductor of the Three Choirs Festivals held there. 

He held a choristership at Gloucester 
Cathedral from Jan. 1877 to Dec. 1880, and 
studied under Dr. C. H. Lloyd, organist of the 
cathedral. 

After holding organ appointments in succes- 
sion at two Gloucester churches — St. Cather- 
ine’s and St. Mary de Crypt, 1881-82—he 
succeeded Parratt as organist of St. Giles’s 
Church, Oxford, in Sept. 1882. In Dec. 1883 
he obtained the organ scholarship of Exeter 
College, Oxford, which he held concurrently 
with the organistship at St. Giles. In the 
meantime (Apr. 1883) he had gained the first 
open organ scholarship at the R.C.M., where he 
studied under Parratt. 

Brewer was elected organist of Bristol Cathe- 
dral in Sept. 1885, and a year later he became 
organist of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry. 
In Sept. 1892 he was appointed organist and 
music-master to Tunbridge School; this post 
he held till Dec. 1896, when he succeeded 
C. Lee Williams as organist and choir-master of 
Gloucester Cathedral. F. G. EL 

Brewer’s most important public work has 
been in his direction of the triennial festivals 
held at Gloucester. He has shown constant 
enterprise in the framing of its programmes, and 
amongst many new works has introduced to 
these festivals the choral works of Verdi and 
oratorios of Elgar. Apart from the festivals 
he has used his position for the furtherance of 
musical activity outside the regular services of 
the cathedral. His organ recitals have been a 
definite source of musical education and the 
Gloucester Orchestral Society has provided sym- 
phonic music periodically under his direction. 

Brewer has been an assiduous composer and 
his long list of works ranges from festival can- 
tatas to songs of a popular type. Among the 
former, ‘Emmaus’ (Gloucester, 1901) and ‘The 
Holy Innocents’ (Gloucester, 1904) represent 
his serious aspirations, but such slight works as 
‘Three Elizabethan Pastorals’ for voice and 
orchestra (Hereford, 1906), ‘Summer Sports,’ 
a suite for choir and orchestra (Gloucester, 
1910), and ‘ Jillian of Berry’ pastorals (Here- 
ford, 1921), which allow of light handling and 
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show a pleasant orchestral fancy, represent him 
more favourably. As a composer indeed he 
seems happier in the concerts of the Shire Hall 
than in the cathedral. He received knight- 
hood in 1926. C. 

BREWER, Tuomas (6. 1611), the son of a 
poulterer, was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
being admitted at the age of 3 years; he re- 
mained there until 1626, when he was appren- 
ticed to Thos. Warner. 

He was the composer of several excellent 
fantasias for the viol, and of the pretty 3-part 
song ‘ Turn Amaryllis,’ inserted by Playford in 
his Musical Companion ; and many rounds and 
catches of his are printed in Hilton’s ‘ Catch 
that Catch can.’ In Harl. 6395, entitled 
‘Merry Passages and Jests,’ compiled by Sir 
Nicholas Lestrange, is the following anecdote 
respecting him : 

‘Thom: Brewer, my Mus: seruant, through his 
Pronenesse to good-Fellowshippe, hauing attaind to 
a very Rich and Rubicund Nose; being reproued by 
a Friend for his too frequent vse of strong Drinkes 
and Sacke ; as very Pernicious to that Distemper and 
Inflammation in his Nose—‘‘ Nay, faith,’ says he, 
“if it will not endure sacke, it’s no Nose for me.’’’ 
Three instrumental pieces by him are in the 
Bodl. Mus. Sch. and two in Elizabeth Rogers’s 
Virginal Book(B.M. Add. MS. 10,337). (D.N.B.) 

BE. F. R. 

BRIAN, Havercat (6. Staffordshire, 1877), 
composer, studied the violin, violoncello and 
organ at his native place, but, although evincing 
considerable talent, found no opportunity of 
devoting himself permanently to music until 
he had reached the age of 23. He then 
came into contact with G. J. Halford, con- 
ductor of the Halford Orchestra at Birmingham, 
who gave him access to the orchestra library for 
the purpose of studying scores, and he gained a 
good deal of orchestral experience by attending 
the rehearsals and concerts. 

The Musical World being revived as a weekly 
paper at Manchester in 1905, Brian was offered 
the post of special critic for the Hallé Concerts. 
Mainly self-taught, he had by this time de- 
veloped into an accomplished musician. Soon 
the first ‘English Suite’ for orchestra was 
finished, and produced by Henry J. Wood at 
Queen’s Hall in 1907. To this succeeded the 
overture, ‘ For Valor,’ and ‘ Hero and Leander,’ 
performed by Thomas Beecham at Hanley in 
1908. In 1909 two choral works appeared : 
‘By the Waters of Babylon,’ at the Musical 
League Festival in Liverpool, and ‘ The Vision 
of Cleopatra,’ at the Southport Triennial Festi- 
val. In 1913 Julius Harrison introduced the 
Comedy Overture, ‘ Doctor Merryheart,’ to 
Birmingham, and the following year Granville 
Bantock gave the first performance of the 
‘Festal Dance’ at the same place. In 1921 
were included three first performances of 
orchestral works: ‘ Fantastic Variations on 
Old Rhymes’ at Brighton (Lyell Tayler), the 
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symphonic poem, ‘In Memoriam,’ at Edin- 
burgh (Landon Ronald), and the third ‘ English 
Suite ’ at Bournemouth (Dan Godfrey). The 
first London performance of the ‘ Festal Dance’ 
was given by Thomas Beecham in June 1915, 
and this work and ‘ Doctor Merryheart’ were 
included in Henry J. Wood’s repertory at 
Queen’s Hall. 

A number of songs and short choral works by 
Havergal Brian have been published, and the 
following are among his MSS. : 


Opera, ‘The Grotesques’; Psalm for chorus and orchestra ; 
Ballad for chorus and orchestra, ‘Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar’ 
(Heine); a Symphony; two Symphonic Dances, ‘ Lacryma’ and 
‘Green Pastures’; works for small orchestra; songs and part- 
songs. E. B. 

BRIARD, Errenne (b. Bar-le-Duc towards 
end of 15th cent.), an engraver of music who 
settled at Avignon in 1530. 

He replaced the square characters hitherto in 
use by round ones, and devised a simple means 
of expressing the duration of a note, instead of 
the complicated system of ligatures. Peignot, 
in his Diction. de la bibliologie, supp. p. 140, 
claims priority in these inventions for Granjon, 
also a printer; but Briard’s characters are 
certainly better formed and easier to read. A 
facsimile of them may be seen in Schmidt’s 
Ottaviano Petrucci. He furnished the printer, 
Jean de Channey, with the types used in the 
printing of the works of Eleazar Genét called 
‘Tl Carpentrasso.” The Liber primum mis- 
sarum Carpentras appeared in 1532. It is in 
the library of the Conservatoire, Paris. A 
descendant of his was Jean Baptiste Briard 
(b. Paris, May 15, 1823), a violinist and com- 
poser. F. G. 3 rev. M. L. P. 

BRIDGE, the wooden support on the table 
of stringed instruments across which the strings 
are extended. The bridge was first used on the 
Greek Monocnuorp (¢.v.), on which it was 
moved as might be required for changing the 
pitch ; and the bridge remains in most instru- 
ments a movable fitting, though those of the 
guitar and lute are fixed. (See CrwTH and 
TromBa Marina for the peculiarities of the 
bridges of these instruments. ) 

In bowed instruments the bridge is an 
essential part of the tone-producing apparatus, 
its complement being furnished by the sound- 
post placed within the instrument. 

Uniform in design as the bridge of modern 
stringed instruments appears outwardly, itstwo 
halves, each terminating in a foot resting on the 
table, perform two entirely different functions. 
The treble or fixed foot rests firmly upon the 
table, a fraction of an inch above the sound- 
post, a cylinder of resonant wood inserted be- 
tween the back and table of the instrument. 
The bass, or freely vibrating foot, agitates the 
elastic table of the instrument, and through it 
the internal air. The point of maximum vibra- 
tion of the table of a violin is near the bass foot 
of the bridge under the G string ; that of mini- 
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mum vibration is exactly over the top of the 
sound-post, behind the treble foot. It is easy 
to trace the development of the violin bridge, 
the most advanced type, the oldest form, which 
is also the simplest, having been preserved in 
the common double-bass bridge. The wings 
were extended, the heart or central hole was cut 
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Double-bass. 
yz actual size. 


Violin. 
1 actual size. 


Violoncello. 
4 actual size. 
out, and these features were fixed by experi- 
ment so as to favour as much as possible the 
transmission to the table, through the feet, of 
such vibrations as are efficient in producing 
musical tone, and to exclude useless vibrations 
—those, for example, which would tend to give 
a rocking motion to the bridge being counter- 
acted by the greater elasticity given to the 
upper part of the bridge as compared with the 
lower. The violin bridge was reduced to nearly 
its present form in the time, and probably by 
the ingenuity, of the brothers Antonio and 
Geronimo Amati. 

The height of the bridge differs in the various 
instruments, being proportionate to the depth 
of the ribs and the length of the sound-post. 
Thus the bridge of the violin and tenor is 
mounted on feet not surmounted by legs, the 
body of the bridge being very slightly elevated 
above the table of the instrument. The viol 
model, in all its sizes, like the violoncello, re- 
quires a bridge having not only feet but legs of 
variable length, the body of the bridge being 
thus elevated on a well-defined arch. Bridges 
are usually made of maple, and in order to bring 
out the tone in different instruments the thick- 
ness and the amount of cutting out require 
careful examination and expert judgment. It 
is a mistake to cut the heart or central hole too 
large, and the feet or legs of the bridge too thin ; 
but repairers often do this to save themselves 
trouble, as by a liberal use of the knife in these 
respects almost any instrument can be made to 
yield a more or less liquid tone. Some instru- 
ments require broader and others narrower 
bridges. The feet must exactly fit the table of 
the instrument, the centre of the bass foot 
should be over the centre of the bass-bar, and 
the centre of the treble foot over those fibres of 
the table which pass over the top of the sound- 
post (the sound-post itself standing a little in 
the rear). The width of the bridge, as a rule, 
should not exceed the width between the sound- 
holes, and it should stand on a line exactly 
bisecting the superficial area of the table, and 
precisely at right angles to the axis of the violin. 
Violin makers make two nicks in the middle of 
each sound-hole which are supposed to indicate 
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such a line, but these are not always to be 
relied on. BE. J. P. 

BRIDGE, Frank (6. Brighton, Feb. 26, 
1879), composer, conductor and viola-player, 
entered the R.C.M. as a violin student, won a 
composition scholarship in 1899, and studied 
four years with Stanford. His first engagement 
was as violinist in the Grimson Quartet ; subse- 
quently he became known as a viola-player, in 
which capacity he took the place of Wirth in 
the Joachim Quartet during an illness in 1906 
and subsequently joined the English String 
Quartet, with which he remained associated 
until 1915. Meanwhile he had gained experi- 
ence as a conductor with the New Symphony 
Orchestra at its foundation, taking charge of 
the repertory rehearsals. He conducted opera 
at the Savoy Theatre in 1910-11, when Marie 
Brema produced ‘ Orfeo’ with Viola Tree as 
Eurydice, and was one of Raymond Roze’s 
conductors in the season of opera he gave at 
Covent Garden in 1913. He has regularly 
conducted the Audrey Chapman Orchestra, 
and has frequently conducted at Queen’s Hall 
the Philharmonic, London Symphony and other 
principal orchestras, generally through being 
called uponinanemergency. In1923 he visited 
the United States, conducting his own com- 
positions with the New York, Boston, Cleve- 
land and Detroit Symphony Orchestras. 

As a composer it is chiefly in the field of 
chamber music that Frank Bridge has made 
his reputation. Under the conditions prevail- 
ing in England an orchestral work, however 
well received, may not have more than two 
or three performances in a dozen years, whereas 
ehamber works are constantly played in private 
if not in public. Most of Bridge’s orchestral 
works have met with the former fate, with the 
exception of the ‘ Sea’ Suite, published under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Trust, and the 
‘Lament’ for strings in memory of a child 
victim of the Lusitania tragedy. Four of his 
chamber works appeared under various schemes 
initiated by W. W. CosBett (q.v.): Fantasy 
string quartet (2nd prize, 1905), Fantasy-Trio 
(1st prize, 1908), Fantasy Quartet, piano and 
strings (commissioned in 1910), and the second 
string quartet in G minor (prize-work, 1915). It 
should, however, be noted that the last-named 
work was not specially written for the occasion, 
but was nearing completion when the competi- 
tion was announced. The first string quartet 
(in E minor) won a mention @honneur at 
Bologna in 1906. Other important works are 
the piano quintet composed in 1905, and after- 
wards revised, and the string sextet of 1915. 
Bridge has also written a violoncello sonata, 
and one for piano solo (produced by Myra 
Hess, 1926). Of his numerous piano pieces some 
represent an earlier technical stage, and some, 
such as the ‘ Four Characteristic Pieces’ and 
‘Three Poems,’ later developments. In the 
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same manner some earlier songs, written when 
Bridge’s ideas were comparatively simple, bene- 
fited by their belated publication, which caused 
them to appear when the time was ripe for 
them, thus giving the impression that the 
maturer Bridge was making concessions to his 
public, which he had no intention of doing. 
Bridge remains faithful to the logic of the 
exceptionally fine technique he acquired early 
in his career, and does not find his orthodoxy 
an impediment to originality of thought. He 
also has a more scrupulous regard than most 
of his contemporaries for the performers 
who, especially in chamber music, invariably 
enjoy playing his works. These characteristic 
qualities, which doubtless derive to some extent 
from Bridge’s own experience as an executant, 
are the basis of a style that nevertheless has 
much freedom combined with its classic breadth 
and formal coherence. E. E. 


ORCHESTRAL 


1907. Symphonic Poem, ‘ Isabella.’ 

1908. Dance Rhapsody. 

1909-10. Suite for string orchestra. 

1910. Five Entr’actes, ‘ The Hunchback.’ 

1910-11. Suite, ‘ The Sea’ (Carnegie Trust). 

1913. Dance Poem. 

1914. Tone-Poem, ‘ Summer.’ 

1915. Lament for string orchestra (also arranged for pianoforte solo). 
1915. Two Poems (Richard Jefferies). 

1922, Sir Roger de Coverley (orchestral version). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


1904. Three Novelettes (string quartet). 

1905. Phantasy String Quartet. 

1905. Quintet (pianoforte and strings). 

1906. Three Idylls (string quartet). 

1906. String Quartet in E minor (Bologna). 

1906. Miniatures (easy) for pianoforte, violin and v’el. 
1908. Phantasy Trio (pianoforte, violin and v’cl.). 

1908. An Irish Melody (Londonderry air) for string quartet. 
1910. Phantasy Quartet (pianoforte, violin, viola and v’cl.). 
1912. Sextet (2 violins, 2 violas and 2 v’cls.). 

1913-17. Sonata for violoncello. 

1915. String Quartet in G minor. 

1916. ‘Sally in our Alley,’ ‘ Cherry Ripe ’ (string quartet). 
1921-24, Pianoforte sonata. 

1922. Sir Roger de Coverley (string quartet). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


Minuet. Four Characteristic Pieces. 
Columbine. Suite, ‘ A Fairy Tale.’ 
Romance. Three Improvisations for the left 


Sea Idyl. 
Capriccio No. 1. 
Capriccio No. 2. 
Three Poems. 
Arabesque. 


hand alone. 
The Hour Glass (3 numbers). 
Heart’s Ease. 
Dainty Rogue. 
The Hedgerow. 
Three Sketches. In Autumn. 
Three Miniature Pastorals (easy). | Sonata No. 1. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


Gondoliera. Amaryllis. 
Four Easy Pieces, Moto perpetuo. 
Norse Legend. Cradle Song. 
Souvenir. 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Elegie. pate Song. 
Melodie. 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 

Pensiero. | Allegro appassionata, 


ORGAN WORKS 


Andante moderato in C minor. 
Adagio in E major. 

Allegro con spirito in B flat major. 
First Book of Organ Pieces. 
Second Book of Organ Pieces. 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Prayer (composed 1916; performed by Bach Choir, London, 
Apr. 2, 1919). 
Numerous Songs, School Songs, Part-songs. 
‘Blow out, you Bugles.’ 1918. 


BRIDGE, (1) Str Jonn FreDERICK, Mus.D. 
(b. Oldbury, near Birmingham, Dec. 5, 1844; 
d, Westminster, Mar. 18, 1924), was for 36 years 
organist of Westminster Abbey and held many 
important appointments in London. 
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When Bridge was 6 years old his father, John 
Bridge (d. Chester, Sept. 1, 1893) obtained a 
lay clerkship at Rochester Cathedral. Here 
the child entered the Cathedral choir as a 
‘practising boy’ (t.e. a probationer) under 
J. L. Hopkins. At 14 he was articled to John 
Hopkins, who had succeeded his cousin in 
the organistship of the Cathedral. His first 
organist appointment was at Shorne Church, a 
village between Rochester and Gravesend. A 
year later (in 1862) he became organist of 
Strood Parish Church ; in 1865 he removed to 
Holy Trinity Church, Windsor, and became a 
pupil of John Goss. During his Windsor 
period he qualified for the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Organists (1867), and took the 
degree of Mus.B. at Oxford (1868). 

In 1869 Bridge was appointed organist of 
Manchester Cathedral, a post he held with dis- 
tinction for six years. At Manchester he held 
the Professorship of Harmony at Owens 
College from 1872-75, and took his doctor’s 
degree at Oxford in 1874; for his exercise he 
composed the oratorio ‘ Mount Moriah.’ 

Upon the retirement of James Turle from the 
active duties appertaining to the organistship 
of Westminster Abbey, Bridge was appointed 
Permanent Deputy-Organist in the autumn of 
1875 ; on the death of Turle (June 28, 1882) he 
succeeded to the full title. He took part in 
many important services held within those 
historical walls. Chief among these were 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee service (June 21, 
1887), the coronation of King Edward VII. 
(Aug. 9, 1902), and that of King George V. 
(June 22, 1911); for each of these events he 
arranged all the music that was performed, and 
composed an anthem. Of greater musical 
interest were the special services commemora- 
tive of the great masters of English church 
music which Bridge organised and conducted, 
and for which he edited the music. These 
included the bicentenary of Henry Purcell’s 
death (1895), the centenary of 8S. S. Wesley’s 
birth (1910) and the Orlando Gibbons celebra- 
tion (1907). 

In 1876 Bridge was appointed to the teach- 
ing staff of the National Training School of 
Music and joined the Board of its successor, the 
R.C.M., on its formation (1883), as professor of 
harmony and counterpoint. In May 1890 he 
was elected Gresham Professor of Music; in 
1896 he succeeded Barnby as conductor of 
the Royal Choral Society ; and in 1903 he was 
appointed first King Edward Professor of 
Music in the University of London. He con- 
ducted the Highbury Philharmonic Society 
from 1878-86, the Western Madrigal Society 
and the Madrigal Society. He was a prominent 
member of the Musicians’ Company and chair- 
man of TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (q.v.). 
He retired from active service in the Abbey 
with the title of ‘emeritus organist’ in 1918, 
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and from the conductorship of the Royal 
Choral Society in 1922. 

On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee (1897) he received at her hands the 
honour of knighthood, and the clasp to the 
Jubilee medal; at the coronation of 1902, 
King Edward VII. made him a member of the 
Victorian Order, to which King George V. 
added (1911) the Companionship of the Order. 

The list of Bridge’s activities, by no means 
a complete one, shows his career to have been 
one of untiring energy. That, combined with 
personal characteristics, an impulsive tempera- 
ment, a ready wit, a warm-hearted generosity 
towards his friends and a healthy determina- 
tion to baffle his foes, earned him the high 
reputation he enjoyed. His compositions are 
numerous, but amongst them none has had so 
great a vogue as his humorous partsong ‘ Bold 
Turpin.” Some of his larger works, however, 
such as ‘ The Flag of England ’ and the ‘ Forg- 
ing of the Anchor’ have been popular, and his 
church music is widely used. His primers on 
technical subjects have been valuable to 
students, but his more discursive writings, 
especially his autobiography A Westminster 
Pilgrim (1918), have been enjoyed by many 
outside the musical profession. 

The following is a list of Bridge’s major 
publications : 

‘Mount Moriah,’ oratorio, 1874; ‘ Boadicea,’ cantata, Highbury 
Philharmonic Society, May 3], 1880; ‘Hymn to the Creator,’ motet 
for soprano solo and chorus, Highbury Philharmonic Society, May 
7, 1883; ‘Rock of Ages,’ Gladstone’s Latin translation of Toplady’s 
hymn, Birmingham Festival, Aug. 27, 1885; concert overture for 
orchestra, ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ Stockley’s concert, Birmingham, May 
6, 1886; ‘Callirrhoé,” cantata, libretto by W. Barclay Squire, 
Birmingham Festival, Aug. 30, 1888; ‘Repentance of Nineveh,’ 
dramatic oratorio, libretto by Joseph Bennett, Worcester Festival, 
Sept. 11, 1890; ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ Gloucester Festival, Sept. 7, 
1892; ‘The Cradle of Christ’ (Stabat Mater Speciosa), Hereford 
Festival, Sept. 12, 1894; ‘The Flag of England,’ a setting of 


Rudyard Kipling’s poem, Royal Choral Society, May 6, 1897; ‘The 
Ballad of the Camperdown,’ Rudyard Kipling’s words, Royal Choral 


y 


Society, Dec. 7, 1899; and ‘The Forging of the Anchor,’ dramatic 
scene for baritone solo and chorus, Gloucester Festival, Sept. 11, 
1901; two choral ballads, ‘The Festival’ (men’s voices) and the 
‘Inchcape Rock.’ 


LITERARY WORKS 


Counterpoint (Novello’s Primers); Double Counterpoint (No- 
vello’s Primers); Organ Accompaniment (Novello’s Primers) ; 
Musical Gestures (Novello’s Primers); A Course of Harmony (with 
Sawyer) (1899); Samuel Pepys, Lover of Music (1903); A West- 
minster Pilgrim (1918); Twelve Good Musicians (1920). 


F.'G. E.; with addns. c. 

(2) JosepH Cox, Mus.D. (b. Rochester, 
Aug. 16, 1853), brother of the foregoing, 
and youngest son of John Bridge, became a 
chorister in Rochester Cathedral, and subse- 
quently assistant organist to his master, John 
Hopkins. He was afterwards a pupil of and 
assistant to his brother John Frederick at 
Manchester Cathedral. 

In 1871 he obtained the post of organist of 
Exeter College, Oxford; he graduated there 
B.A. 1875; Mus.B. 1876; M.A. 1878; Mus.D. 
1885. He became a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists in 1879, and is an Hon. 
Member of the R.A.M. 

In 1877, on the resignation of Frederick 
Gunton, Bridge was appointed organist of 
Chester Cathedral, the duties of which office he 
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discharged with marked success and efficiency 
until his retirement in 1925. In 1879 he 
resuscitated the Chester Musical Festivals, 
which had been dormant for 50 years. These 
music-meetings were held triennially (in June 
or July) from 1879-1900. Dr. Bridge not only 
conducted these festivals with undoubted 
skill, but as hon. secretary he showed organ- 
ising zeal and the possession of business 
capacity in a high degree. He has written 
an interesting historical pamphlet on the 
festivals. For many years he gave free 
organ recitals in the Cathedral on Sunday 
evenings, which were much appreciated, and 
his influence on the music of the city has 
been for its good. He founded the Chester 
Musical Society, and conducted and financed 
it successfully for twenty years. From 1886- 
1889 he conducted the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society, and he officiated in a similar capacity 
for Hallé at Bristol and other places. In 1908 
he was appointed Professor of Music in Durham 
University, and he only left his cathedral 
appointment to undertake the direction of 
TRINITY CoLLEGE oF Music (q.v.). 

Bridge’s compositions include : 

‘Evening Service in C,’ with orchestral accompaniment, Chester 
Festival, July 23, 1879; ‘Daniel,’ an oratorio, composed for his 
doctor’s degree (1884), and performed at the Chester Festival, July 
23, 1885; ‘Rudel,’ a cantata, Chester Festival, July 22, 1891; 
‘Symphony in F,’ Chester Festival, July 26, 1894; ‘Resurgam,’ 
cantata, Chester Festival, July 23, 1897; ‘Requiem Mass,’ Chester 


Festival, July 26, 1900; an operetta, ‘The Belle of the Area,’ 
anthews, organ and pianoforte music, songs, ete. 


Dr. Bridge read a paper on Ludlow and the 
Masque of Comus before the Chester Archeo- 
logical Society, Jan. 31, 1902. (See CHESTER 
Musica FESTIVAL.) F. G. E. 

BRIDGE, or BRIDGES, Ricwarp (d. before 
1776), enjoyed some celebrity as an organ- 
builder, but little is known of his biography. 
He is supposed to have been trained in the 
factory of the younger Harris, and to have been 
living in Hand Court, Holborn, in 1784. His 
first organ seems to have been that of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, in 1729, and his best in- 
strument was that for Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, London, 1730. (See also OrGAN, and 
ByYFIELD, JORDAN & BRIDGE.) v. de P. 

BRIDGETOWER, Gerorar Avaustus ! 
POLGREEN (b. 1779 or 17802; d. Peckham, 
Feb. 29, 1860), violinist, a mulatto, son of an 
African father (known in London by the 
sobriquet of ‘the Abyssinian Prince’) and a 
European mother, made his first appearance 
as a violinist at the Concert Spirituel, Paris, 
Apr. 13, 1789; he appeared several times in 
England ; and at Drury Lane on Feb. 19, 1790, 

1 The name Augustus rests upon a document printed by Thayer, 
who also gives various forms of signature, as ‘ George Bridgetower ’” 
and ‘George Polgreen Bridgetower.” Some compositions in the 
British Museum are signed ‘ G. H. P. Bridgetower,’ and these initials 
are confirmed in the account in the Gentleman’s Magazine. It is not 
absolutely certain, but very probable, that the Cambridge Mus.B. 
was the same person as the mulatto violinist. (See Mus. 7'., May 
1908, p. 302.) 

2 Biala, Poland, has been given as Bridgetower’s birthplace, but 
Dr. Grattan Flood calls attention to the announcement of his début 


at the Concert Spirituel on Apr. 13, 1789, as follows: ‘Né aux 
colonies anglaises, Agé de 9 ans.’ (See also Mus. 7., May 1908.) 
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he played a violin solo between the parts of the 
*‘ Messiah.’ 

This probably attracted the notice of the 
Prince of Wales, since on June 2 following he 
and Franz CLEMENT (q.v.) gave a concert under 
the patronage of H.R.H. In the same year he 
also played at the ‘ Professional Concerts.’ 
Bridgetower became a pupil of Barthélemon, 
Giornovichi and Attwood, and was attached 
to the Prince’s establishment at Brighton as a 
first violin-player. His name is found among 
the performers at the Haydn-Salomon Concerts 
of 1791, and at concerts of Barthélemon’s in 
1792 and 1794, where he played a concerto of 
Viotti. At the Handel Commemoration of 
1791,, Bridgetower and Hummel sat on each 
side of Joah Bates at the organ, clad in scarlet 
coats, and pulled out the stops for him. On 
Oct. 31, 1793, he played at Clagget’s concert 
at the King’s Arms, Cornhill.? In 1802 he 
obtained permission to visit his muther at 
Dresden, where she was living with another 
son, a violoncello-player. In Dresden he. gave 
concerts on July 24, 1802, and Mar. 18, 1803 ; 
and from thence went to Vienna, where his 
reputation preceded him, and where he played 
the sonata op. 47—known as the ‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata ’—with Beethoven, on the 17th or 24th 
May. After this he returned to England, and 
in June 1811 took the degree of Mus.B. at 
Cambridge, his exercise, an anthem, being 
performed at Great St. Mary’s on June 30. 
He played at the Philharmonic in the first 
season, 1813. He lived abroad, at Rome, Paris, 
etc., for many years, and visited England in 
1843. 

Bridgetower has left a memorandum of the 
performance of the sonata which, if it can be 
believed, is interesting. He introduced an 
alteration of one passage which so pleased 
Beethoven that he jumped up from his seat, 
threw his arms round Bridgetower, and cried, 
‘Noch einmal, mein lieber Bursch ’— Once 
more, my dear fellow.’ Czerny has left on 
record that Bridgetower’s gestures in playing 
were so extravagant and absurd that no one 
could help laughing. The memorandum just 
mentioned is given by Thayer (Beethoven, ii. 
229); and further details will be found at pp. 
227-31 and 385-91. See also Pohl’s Haydn 
in London, pp. 18, 28, 38, etc. — Beethoven 
writes ‘ Brischdower.’ G. 

BRIDLINGTON acquired a fleeting im- 
portance in music by reason of its festivals, 
which took place in consecutive years from 
1894-1901, with a ninth and last in 1903. They 
owed their inception and their carrying into 
effect entirely to an enthusiastic amateur, 
A. W. M. Bosville (now Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald of the Isles, Bart.), who was his own 
conductor, programme-analyst, and, not the 
least important, chancellor of the exchequer. 


3 Clagget’s Discourse on Musick, p. 14. 


BRIEGEL 


They were so far a one-man show, that when 
he was unable to carry them on they lapsed. 
With a local chorus and an orchestra of York- 
shire players many important choral and 
orchestral works were given. The principals 
came from a wider field, and Miss Agnes 
Nicholls made some of her very earliest appear- 
ances at the festivals. Mrs. Bosville—as she 
then was—a well-trained amateur vocalist, 
frequently appeared as a soloist, and Mr. 
Bosville found an invaluable ally in John 
Camidge of Beverley, who contributed several 
compositions to the programmes. ‘The unique 
feature of the festival was, however, the con- 
ductor’s own programme analyses, which pre- 
sented some very sound comments under a 
vein of airy persiflage that was in strong con- 
trast to the dry-as-dust character of most such 
compilations. 53 Ws 

BRIEGEL, Wotraane Kart (b. Nuremberg, 
May 21, 1626; d. Darmstadt, Nov. 19, 1712), 
church composer. 

He was at first a choir-boy at Nuremberg ; 
then organist at Stettin, and afterwards (see 
the title-page of his then published works) 
music-director to Prince Friedenstein in Gotha, 
and in 1660 Kapellmeister to the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha. 

In 1670 he was called to Darmstadt as Kapell- 

meister to the Landgrave of Darmstadt, where 
he remained till his death. Among the effects 
of Emanuel Bach was a portrait of Briegel, 
engraved by Nessenthaler ; it represents a man 
of about 65, of healthy and jovial aspect. 
Schneider (Das musik. Lied, iii. 155) says, that 
“perceiving the fashion of solo songs like those of 
Ad. Krieger and the two Ahles to be on the wane, he 
returned to the composition of songs for several 
voices; he wrote, in fact, incessantly in all sorts of 
styles with much fluency but no originality, and with 
no adequate return for his labours.’ 
His principal compositions consisted of sacred 
songs for several voices, mostly to his own 
words. One of his works alone, for 3 and 4 
instruments (Erfurt, 1652), contains 10 Padu- 
anen, 10 Gagliarden, 10 Ballette, and 10 
Couranten. His one secular work, ‘ Musika- 
lisches Tafel-Confect ’? (Frankfort, 1672), con- 
sists, according to its quaint title, of ‘ pleasant 
Conversations and Concertos.’ His Hymn- 
book for Darmstadt appeared in 1677. His 
published works, 31 in number (see Q.-L.), end 
with ‘ Letzter Schwanen-Gesang,’ consisting 
of 20 Trauergesange for 4 or 5 voices (Giessen, 
1709). O. F. P. 


Brsu.— Frreprich Noack, Wolfgang Carl Briegel als Lieder- 
komponist, Z.M.W., June 1919, pp. 523-6. 


BRIGGS, Rawpon CHRISTOPHER (b. Wake- 
field, Yorks., 1869), English violinist. As a 
boy he travelled a good deal and acquired the 
elements of a musical education in Geneva and 
Florence. Serious study began in 1882, when he 
was accepted as a pupil by Edmund Singer in 


Stuttgart. In 1897 heentered the Berlin Hoch- | 
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schule, where he studied at first under professor 
de Ahna and later under Joachim. He returned 
to England in 1891 and in the following year 
was appointed professor of the violin at the 
Manchester College of Music. He joined the 
Hallé orchestra shortly after and became its 
leader in 1904. Briggs has also led the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic orchestra (1905) and was for 
many years second violin of the Brodsky Quar- 
tet. His own quartet was well known in the 
North of England and has also been heard in 
London. All these activities left little time for 
solo playing, but wherever Briggs has appeared 
as soloist he has invariably won the applause of 
his listeners by a style which is at once warm 
and of impeccable purity. F. B. 
BRIGHENTI (Bricuert1), Mme. MaArtiA 
(née Giorgi) (6. Bologna, 1792), a celebrated 
singer, first appeared at Bologna in 1814. She 
created the part of Rosina at the first per- 
formance of ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia ’ (Rome, 
1816); and for her Rossini wrote ‘ La Cene- 
rentola.’ She sang in the principal towns of 
Italy, and retired in 1836. Mme. Brighenti 
embodied her recollections of Rossini, whom 
she had known from childhood, in an interest- 
ing book, Cenni . . . sopra il Maestro Rossini 
(Bologna, 1823). M. 0.0. 
BRILLANTE (Ital., Fr.), ‘ brilliant,’ a word 
used in titles, particularly of piano music of 
the romantic period, as an indication of style 
in composition and interpretation. Examples 
are: Weber’s ‘Rondo brillante,’ op. 62; 
Chopin’s ‘ Variations brillantes,’ op. 12. 
BRIMLEY (Brimtet), (1) Jonn (6. 1502; 
d. 1576), Master of the Choristers and organist 
of Durham Cathedral during the latter part of 
his life. There is an epitaph to him in the 
‘Galilee’ chapel at the Cathedral. An account 
of his conduct during an insurrection in 
1569 may be read in West’s Cath. Org. In 
MS. there are still preserved in the cathedral 
library (C 13/189) parts of a Te Deum and 
Benedictus, and a second composition de- 
scribed as a ‘ Kyrie to Mr. Shepherd’s Creed ’ 
(E 4-11). 
(BrimMueE), (2) Wiiitam, contributed har- 
monisations to John Day’s Psalter, 1563. 
a. Me. 
BRIND, Ricwarp (d. Mar. 1717-18), was 
brought up as a chorister in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. On the death in 1707 of Jeremiah Clarke, 
organist of the cathedral, Brind was appointed 
his successor, and held the place until his death. 
He composed for occasions of thanksgiving 
two anthems now wholly forgotten. Dr. 
Maurice Greene was Brind’s articled pupil. 
W. H. H. 
BRINDISI (Ital. far brindisi; Span. brin- 
dar), ‘to drink one’s health,’ a drinking or 
toasting song. Well-known and_ popular 
examples are ‘ Il segreto ’ in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
‘Libiamo’ in the ‘ Traviata,’ and, in more 
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modern operas, there are famous instances in 
* Otello ’ and ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 

W. H. ©. 

BRINSMEAD, (1) Joun (6. Wear Giffard, 
Devon, Oct. 13, 1814; d. Feb. 17, 1908), 
founder of the firm of pianoforte-makers, John 
Brinsmead & Sons, of London. He began 
business at 35 Windmill Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, in 1836, removing to the neigh- 
bouring Charlotte Street in 1841. The next 
removal was to 18 and 20 Wigmore Street, in 
1863, when the present style of the firm was 
adopted. In recognition of meritorious exhibits 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1878, John Brins- 
mead was decorated by the French Government 
with the cross of the Legion of Honour. 

(2) Epaar (d. Nov. 28, 1907), his younger 
son, has claims to special reference for his 
History of the Pianoforte, with prefatory histori- 
cal introduction, published by Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin in 1868, and, partly rewritten, re- 
published by Novello, Ewer & Co. in 1879. 
The firm became a private limited company in 
Jan. 1900, John and Edgar Brinsmead being 
on the board of directors. ANISH: 

On the death of John Brinsmead the con- 
trolling interest in the company was purchased 
by W. Savile, a director of J. B. Cramer & Co., 
and in 1923 new premises were opened at 
17 Cavendish Square, W. C. 

BRISTOL MADRIGAL SOCIETY. The 
establishment of this society in 1837 was one 
of the fruits of a series of lectures on ‘ English 
Vocal Harmony,’ given at Bristol by Edward 
TAYLOR (q¢.v.) between Jan. 5 and 17 of that 
year. The society was limited to thirty 
members, who were to meet on alternate 
Wednesdays at the Montague Inn, to sing such 
madrigals as had been previously agreed upon 
by the committee ; J. D. Corfe, organist of the 
Cathedral, was the director, and among the 
first members was R. L. Pearsall, the eminent 
madrigal writer. At the first annual dinner 
in 1838 Sir John Rogers and Thomas Oliphant, 
president and secretary of the Madrigal Society 
(London), were present. The custom of hold- 
ing annual dinners was discontinued after the 
second, but on each occasion a programme of 
21 madrigals was performed. In the same 
year it was resolved to give a ‘ Ladies’ Night,’ 
and in 1839 the number of these open per- 
formances was increased. In Feb. 1841 the 
Ladies’ Nights were suspended, but at the end 
of 1842 they were begun again at the Victoria 
Rooms, with an audience of 1200, and have 
since been continued annually. The number 
of members was increased to forty-two, and 
the meetings were held at the Montague till 
May 1922, since when they have been held at 
the Bristol Musical Club. The choir consists 
exclusively of male voices; the boys were for 
long selected from the cathedral choirs of 
Bristol, Oxford, Exeter, and other places. 


BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Recently outside help has not been sought. 
Corfe continued to direct the society till March 
1865, when he resigned, and was succeeded by 
D. W. Roornam, who resigned only after con- 
ducting his 50th Ladies’ Night on Jan. 14, 
1915. His successor, Hubert W. Hunt, was 
appointed on Feb. 10, 1915, and still (1927) 
holds office. The music sung during the first 
fourteen years of the society’s existence was 
almost exclusively confined to madrigals. In 
a repertory of 224 works, 173 belonged to the 
madrigalian era; of these 126 were English. 
Thirty-four later works of the type included 
19 by Pearsall, and 17 sacred works were sung. 
At about the time of the centenary of Bach’s 
death his unaccompanied motets, including 
‘Sing ye to the Lord’ (8 v.) were given. The 
tendency to digress from the true madrigalian 
repertory to other works, sacred and secular, 
was opposed by PEARSALL (q.v.), but without 
effect. In 1915, however, a reversion was 
made to the earlier practice. The following 
have held the office of president : 


Alfred Bleech, 1837; John Hare, 1867; Sir George 
Edwards, 1882; E. A. Harvey, 1899; P. Napier Miles, 
1910; Basil Harwood, 1914; EK. Hugo Mallet, 1920. 


c. M.; addns. H. W. H. 

BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. In- 
augurated in 1873, this important music- 
meeting was held triennally till 1888. Thirteen 
festivals (up to that of 1912) have been held in 
the Colston Hall, since when the festival has 
been in abeyance. The following is a list of 
the principal works that have been performed, 
in addition to the ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah,’ 
both of them constant features : 


1873. Oct. 21-24. The ‘Creation,’ Macfarren’s ‘John the Baptist’ 
(composed for the occasion), Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise.’ Conductor, Charles Hallé. 

1876. Oct. 17-20. Verdi’s ‘Requiem,’ ‘Israel in Egypt,’ Spohr’s 
‘Fall of Babylon,’ ‘The Mount of Olives,’ ‘The Hymn of Praise.’ 
Conductor, Hallé. 

1879. Oct. 14-17. ‘Samson,’ ‘Walpurgisnacht,’ Brahms’s ‘ Rin- 
aldo,’ Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ ‘Choral 
Symphony.’ Conductor, Hallé. 

1882. Oct. 17-20. Beethoven’s ‘Mass in D,’ Gounod’s ‘ Redemp- 
tion,’ ‘Spring’ (from Haydn’s ‘ Seasons’), Rossini’s ‘ Moses in Egypt,’ 
and Mackenzie’s ‘Jason’ (composed for the occasion). Conductor, 
Hallé, 

1885. Oct. 20-23. ‘Belshazzar,’ Brahms’s ‘Triumphlied,’ C. H. 
Lloyd’s ‘ Hero and Leander,’ Berlioz’s ‘Faust.’ Conductor, Hallé. 

1888. Oct. 16-19. Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ (Act 1), Cheru- 
bini’s ‘Fourth Mass,’ Mackenzie’s ‘Rose of Sharon,’ Berlioz’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ symphony, Sullivan's ‘Golden Legend,’ ‘ First 
Walpurgisnacht.’ Conductor, Hallé. 

(Two years separated the sixth and seventh Festivals.) 


1890. Oct. 22-25. ‘Redemption,’ Parry’s ‘Judith,’ ‘The Golden 
Legend.’ Conductor, Hallé. 
1893. Oct. 25-28. ‘Samson,’ Berlioz’s ‘Faust,’ ‘Hymn of Praise, 


Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ 8. S. Wesley’s ‘ Wilderness’ (with or- 
chestra), Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the Peri.’ Conductor, Hallé. 

1896. Oct. 14-17. Parry’s ‘Blest pair of Sirens’ and ‘Job,’ 
Gounod’s ‘Requiem Mass,’ the ‘Creation,’ Brahms’s ‘German Re- 
quiem,’ ‘The Golden Legend,’ and a new cantata, ‘Hymn before 
Sunrise,’ by P. Napier Miles. Conductor, George Riseley. 

The burning of the Colston Hall—on Sept. 1, 1898—caused a break 
of six years between the ninth and tenth festivals. The latter was 
held in the re-erected building in 

1902. Oct. 8-11. ‘Antigone,’ Elgar’s ‘Coronation Ode,’ Horatio 
Parker’s ‘The Legend of St. Christopher,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hia- 
watha’ trilogy, Berlioz’s ‘Requiem.’ Conductor, George Riseley. 

1905. Oct. 11-14. Berlioz’s ‘ Lelio,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘(dipus at 
Colonos,’ Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ Strauss’s ‘ Taillefere,” 
Mozart’s Mass in C, ‘ Engedi,’ ‘Lohengrin.’ Conductor, G. Riseley. 

1908. Oct. 14-17. Stanford’s ‘Ode on the Death of Wellington,’ 

3ruch’s ‘ Lay of the Bell,’ Bach’s ‘ Watch ye, pray ye,’ Kalinnikov’s 

symphony in G@ minor, No. 1, Woyrsch’s ‘ Passion,’ the Choral 
Symphony, C. B. Rootham’s ‘ Andromeda,’ Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf,’ 
‘Die Walktire.” Conductor, G. Riseley. 

1912. Oct. 23-26. Elgar’s ‘Caractacus,’ Pitt’s ‘English Rhapsody,’ 
‘Samson ana Delilah,’ ‘Rheingold,’ ‘Walkiire,’ ‘Siegfried’ and 
‘Gotterdimmerung.’ Conductor, G, Riseley, 


«% 
ma. 


BRITISH CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS 


Concerts of miscellaneous music have been 
given on each occasion. The chorus-masters 


_ have been the late Alfred Stone (1873 and 


1876), D. W. Rootham (1879-1896), and 
George Riseley (1902-12). Walter J. Kidner, 
who has been associated with the festival 
since its initiation in 1873, became secretary 
in 1878. F. G. B.; addns. H. W. H. 
BRITISH CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS, 
a series of concerts inaugurated at the Queen’s 
(Small) Hall in 1894 under the direction of 
Ernest Fowler for the encouragement of native 
work, vocal and instrumental. The concerts 
were discontinued in 1899, and although the 
exclusive character of the programmes was not 
maintained after the second series, they were 
the means, during their six seasons, of intro- 
ducing twenty new works, besides reviving 
many others of acknowledged interest. 
N. GO. G. 
BRITISH CONCERTS. When the Vocat 
CONCERTS (q.v.) were discontinued at the close 
of the year 1822 the British Concerts were 
established to supply their place, and, accord- 
ing to the prospectus, ‘to meet the wishes of 
a numerous class of persons who are anxious 
to see native talent encouraged.’ The pro- 
grammes were to consist ‘entirely of works 
of British composers, or of foreigners who have 
been naturalised and resident in these realms 
for at least ten years.’ The managers of the 
concerts were the following members of the 
CONCENTORES SODALES (¢.v.): Attwood, 
Bishop, Elliot, Goss, Hawes, Horsley, Jolly, 
Linley and Walmisley, and Sir G. Smart. Three 
concerts were given in 1823, under the imme- 
diate patronage of the King, including instru- 
mental chamber music, vocal solos and glees. 
Among the new works given were string 
quartets by J. Calkin and G. Griffin, a quartet 
for piano and strings by Griffin, Horsley’s 
‘ Address to Hope’ for double choir, and his 
glee ‘ The Crier,’ Linley’s glee ‘ Now the blue- 
fly’s gone to bed,’ Elliott’s ‘A choir of bright 
beauties,’ Hawes’s ‘ Love, like a bird,’ Att- 
wood’s ‘ In this fair vale.’ The instrumental 
performers were Mori, W. Griesbach, H. Smart 
and Linley, and the chief vocalists Mrs. Salmon, 
Miss Stephens and Messrs. Vaughan, Sale and 
Bellamy. The concerts took place in the 
ball-room of the Argyll Rooms, Regent Street, 
and a list of 200 subscribers was published, but 
the support accorded to the scheme was in- 
sufficient for the continuance of the concerts, 
and the season of 1823 was the first and last. 
O, M. 
BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. This Society 
Owes its existence to the imagination and 
practical energy of Dr. Eaglefield Hull. Thanks 
to his labours a Committee of Management, 
with himself as Honorary Director, was first 
constituted in June 1918; Lord Howard de 
Walden was elected President in August of the 
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same year, and on Nov. 21, 1919, the Society 
was incorporated. At the end of 1920 and the 
beginning of 1921 the Society found itself in 
considerable financial difficulties, to which it 
would probably have succumbed but for the 
generosity of its President. The whole office 
staff and system were reorganised and Mrs. 
Balkwill (who later became Secretary of the 
Society) was put in charge. Reorganisation 
proceeded during 1921, and in November Dr. 
Hull resigned the post of Honorary Director 
(which was then abolished), on the grounds that 
the pressure of private work made his continu- 
ance in it increasingly difficult and that the 
work of the Society had so developed that to 
carry it on along the old lines was an impossi- 
bility. From that time the Committee of 
Management became the body solely respons- 
ible for direction, and at the beginning of 1922 
the Society was once more in an independent 
and solvent position, which it has increasingly 
consolidated ever since. 

The object of the British Music Society is and 
has always been to further the interests not 
only of British music but of all music in Great 
Britain. Primarily it is an organising and 
educative, not a concert-giving institution, in- 
tended to co-ordinate the often overlapping 
activities of “musicians and music - lovers 
throughout the country. It has achieved a 
considerable measure of success. At the time 
of writing (May 1923) it can boast of 39 
‘Centres’ and 10 school ‘ branches’ in Great 
Britain ; 3 foreign ‘Centres’ in India and 
Australia, as well as foreign correspondents 
in most European capitals. Four provincial 
musical societies are affiliated with it and the 
Society itself enjoys affiliation with the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs of America. Most import- 
ant of all, perhaps, the offices of the Society at 
3 Berners Street, W., were chosen as the head- 
quarters of the INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
ConTEMPORARY Music (q.v.), founded at Salz- 
burg in Aug. 1922—a striking tribute to the 
enhanced prestige of British music on the 
Continent—and the Contemporary Music 
Centre (which is the concert-giving association 
of the Society in London) has been constituted 
the British Section of the International Society. 
There are about 3500 full members registered 
at the headquarters of the Society and at least 
as many more associates are carried on the 
books of the various centres and branches. 

The Society publishes a monthly bulletin and 
holds annual congresses at which there are 
concerts, social gatherings, a banquet, and a 
debate on some subject of musical importance. 
In alliance with the Federation of British Music 
Industries the Society has also promoted 
Summer Courses in Music Teaching at Oxford. 
Probably, however, the work of greatest 
practical utility hitherto accomplished has 
been the compilation of a catalogue of British 
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compositions. This was first issued in 1920 
and again in a revised and improved form in 
1922. Though not yet perfect in every detail 
this is the only publication of the kind in 
existence and has proved of undoubted service 
to the musical community at large. ¥F. TY®, 
BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COM- 
PANY, THE, was founded in 1922 by some 
of the leading singers and instrumentalists who 
had previously been under the management of 
Sir Thomas BEECHAM (q.v.). It began work at 
Bradford, giving its first performance, ‘ Aida,’ 
on Feb. 6, 1923, and coming to Covent Garden 
later in the year. As in the case of other Eng- 
lish companies, the main work is done in 
the provinces, but this is on a larger scale, 
since the policy of Denhof and Beecham 
has been followed in the maintaining of a 
higher standard of orchestral playing, and 
in the inclusion in the repertory of the 
more elaborate operas, such as the ‘ Ring,’ 
‘ Parsifal’ and ‘ Pelleas and Melisande’ (see 
DrenHOF OPERA Company). London seasons 
have been given at Covent Garden and His 
Majesty’s Theatre, and the following English 
operas have been produced for the first time: 
Holst’s ‘ Perfect Fool’ and Mackenzie’s ‘ Eve 
of St. John.’ Boughton’s ‘ Alkestis’ and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Hugh the Drover’ are 


among other native works taken up which had 


previously had their first hearing elsewhere. 
The first artistic director was Percy Pitt. He 
was succeeded in 1924 by Frederic Austin. 
N. 0. G@. 

BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. This 
society existed from 1872-75 for the purpose 
of giving an annual series of concerts by British 
artists, the soloists, vocal and instrumental, to- 
gether with the band of 75 performers, being 
drawn from the ranks of native musicians. The 
scheme of each concert included a symphony, 
a concerto, two overtures and vocal music. 
George Mount was the conductor, and while the 
performers were exclusively English, the music 
was drawn from composers of all nations, but 
several new works by native writers were given 
for the first time, including Macfarren’s over- 
ture to ‘St. John the Baptist’ (1873); J. F. 
Barnett’s overture to Shakespeare’s ‘ Winter 
Tale’ (1873), written for the society ; J. Hamil- 
ton Clarke’s ‘Saltarello’ (1874); Alfred 
Holmes’s overture to ‘ Inez de Castro ’ (1874) ; 
Gadsby’s overture ‘ The Witches’ Frolic’ (1874); 
Wingham’s symphony in B flat (1875). 

C. M. 

BRITISH WOMEN’S SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA. This organisation was formed in 
1924, so that professional women musicians 
might be represented by their own complete 
orchestra. It is on a co-operative basis and is 
managed by a direction committee of the mem- 
bers. The first concert was given at the Queen’s 
Hall in June of that year and a first series of 
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symphony concerts followed in the winter. The 
conductor was Miss Gwynne Kimpton, under 
whom a system of weekly rehearsals was 
established to enable the orchestra to become 
acquainted with all the best music and to 
maintain the standard of proficiency. In 1925 
Dr. Malcolm SARGENT (q.v.) conducted. 

BRITO (Brirto), EstevAo pe (beginning 
of 17th cent.), a Portuguese composer of 
church music. A pupil of FrLtrppr DE Ma- 
GALHAES (q.v.), he became choir-master first at 
Badajoz and then at Malaga, where a number 
of his works are preserved in MS. Others 
were lost in the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. 

AB Sa 

BRITTON, Tuomas (6. at Rushden, near 
Higham Ferrars, Jan. 14, 1643/44 ; d. London, 
Sept. 27, 1714), was famous in the history 
of Handel’s day as the ‘ Musical Small-Coal 
Man.’ 

He was apprenticed in London to a coal- 
dealer, and afterwards started business in 
Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, as a dealer in 
‘“small-coal’ (charcoal ?), which he carried 
through the streets on his back. He obtained 
an extensive knowledge of chemistry, of old 
books, chiefly on the occult sciences, and of 
both the theoretical and practical part of music. 
In 1678 he established weekly concerts, and 
formed a sort of club for the practice of music. 
These concerts were held in a long narrow 
room over his shop at the north-east corner 
of Jerusalem Passage, the entrance to which 
is described as being by a stair outside the 
house. Notwithstanding the modesty of the 
attempt these gatherings are said to have been 
attractive and very genteel. The performers 
were Handel (who presided at the harpsichord), 
Pepusch, John Banister, Henry Needler, John 
Hughes (the poet), Philip Hart, Henry 
Symonds, Abel Whichello, Obadiah Shuttle- 
worth, Woolaston (the painter) and many 
other professors and amateurs. The concerts 
were at first free to all comers; subsequently 
the visitors paid ten shillings a year each. 
Britton provided his guests with coffee at a 
penny a dish. The small-coal man was 
acknowledged by the Earls of Oxford, Pem- 
broke, Sunderland and Winchilsea (the great 
book-collectors of the day), who appreciated 
his conversation and book-learning. He had 
a hand in the formation of the celebrated Har- 
leian Library; and the Somers tracts were 
entirely his collecting. His reception by these 
noblemen led many persons to imagine that 
Britton was not the character he seemed to be, 
and that his musical assemblies were only a 
cover for seditious purposes. Indeed he was 
severally suspected of being a magician, an 
atheist, a Presbyterian and a Jesuit. These 
conjectures were all ill-grounded. Britton was 
a plain, simple, honest man, perfectly inoffen- 
sive, and with tastes above his condition in life. 
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His death was brought about by a ventriloquist, 
who so frightened him that he never recovered. 
He was buried in the vault in St. James’s 
Church, Clerkenwell, on Oct. 1, 1714, his funeral 
being attended by the members of his musical 
club. His portrait by Woolaston is in the 
National Portrait Gallery. B..F. R. 

BRIVIO, Carto Francesco. In English 
publications he appears generally as ‘ Sigr. 
Brivio,’ without his Christian name. He was 
a 17th-18th century opera singer of high repute 
who retired from the stage c. 1720, and settled 
in Milan as teacher, where he formed many 
famous pupils, among others Appiani and 
Salimbeni. He composed several operas, an 
overture, sonatas for flute and for violin, etc. 
Some dictionaries give his Christian name as 
Giuseppe Fernando, with the-same biographical 
particulars; as, however, the opera ‘ Demo- 
fodnte ’ (1738), in the library of the Musik- 
freunde in Vienna, is signed Carlo Francesco 
Brivio, and the textbook of ‘ La Merope,’ by 
Zeno (1740) gives ‘Giuseppe Ferdinando 
Brivio’ as the composer’s name, it seems 
evident that they were two distinct people. 
It was, however, undoubtedly Giuseppe Fer- 
nando who was in London c. 1745 and wrote, 
together with the famous Count St. Germain, 
some songs for the opera, ‘ L’ Inconstanza 
delusa..’ Re eV Cli 

BRIX], (1) Franz Xaver (6b. Prague, 1732 ; 
d. there, Oct. 14, 1771), studied music under 
Peter Simon Brixi, a relative, and philosophy 
at the university. On the recommendation of 
Joh. Zach he was appointed organist at the 
church of St. Galli, Prague. The excellence of 
his organ-playing and of his church composi- 
tions gained for him similar posts successively 
at St. Nicholas and St. Martin. Finding the 
taste for true church music waning in Bohemia 
and the neighbouring countries, Brixi, recog- 
nising the true cause, tried to lead it into new 
channels, and Mendel regards him as the re- 
former of Catholic church music, as Bach was 
that of Protestant church music. In 1756 he 
became Sehling’s successorat Prague Cathedral, 
after passing successfully the prescribed ex- 
amination, for which he wrote his ‘ Probatik- 
Mass,’ regarded as his finest work. He wrote 
52 grand and 24 short masses, oratorios, several 
requiems, including one for Maria Theresa ; 
vespers, litanies, and even operas and oper- 
ettas ; a great deal of organ music, including a 
concerto with orchestra, harpsichord pieces, 
etc. 

(2) Victrortn (b. Pilsen, 1717; d. Podjebrad, 
Apr. 1, 1803), a cousin of Franz Xaver, was 
organist at Kosmonos and Podjebrad, and 
in 1747 he became rector of the school there. 
The Emperor Francis I. offered him a place as 
clavecinist at his court in Vienna, and about 
the same time he received a letter from his 
relative, Franz Benda, who offered him a very 
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advantageous position in the Berlin court 
chapel; but he refused both, as he would not 
leave his beloved Bohemia. He left a large 
number of masses and other church works, as 
well as harpsichord (also pianoforte ?) sonatas, 
which all remained in MS. LEitner thinks that 
many MS. works attributed to Xaver belong 
in reality to Victorin. E. v. d. 8. 

BRIZENO, Luis (17th cent.), one of the 
earliest performers on the Spanish guitar. In 
1622 he published 


‘Metodo mui facilissimo para aprender a tafier la guitarra a 
lo espafiol . . . en el qual se hallaran cosas curiosas de romances 
y esguidillas ...’ (Paris, P, Ballard). 

Mitjana (La Musique en Espagne) gives a 
facsimile and transcription of a song with 
Spanish words composed for the marriage of 
Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria. The tablature 
employed is that in which numbers and other 
signs were placed above the words to represent 
arpeggio chords. Sa Bast: 

BROADWOOD. The house of John Broad- 
wood & Sons, the oldest firm of keyboard in- 
strument makers in existence, was founded by 
the harpsichord maker, Burkat SHuDI (q.v.), 
properly Burkhard Tschudi, of Swiss origin. 
He would appear to have begun business in the 
parish of St. James’s, London, about the year 
1728; to have removed to Meard Street, Soho, 
where he found Royal patronage; and finally 
to have settled in 1742 in Great Pulteney 
Street, St. James’s (Daily Advertiser, Oct. 5, 
1742), in the house numbered 33 (now de- 
molished), the seat of the business till 1904. 

(1) Jonn Broapdwoop (b. Cockburnspath, 
Scotland, 1732; d. 1812), by trade a joiner 
or cabinet-maker, as Shudi had also been, was 
employed by the latter as a harpsichord maker 
in 1761 (Gazetteer and Daily Advertiser, Jan. 
14,1767). In1769 he married Barbara, Shudi’s 
daughter, and in the following year became 
Shudi’s partner, an arrangement that lasted 
until the death of the senior in 1773. John 
Broadwood then became associated, for a period 
of nine years, with Burkat Shudi, his brother- 
in-law. From 1782 he remained sole pro- 
prietor of Shudi & Broadwood. A fine mezzo- 
tint portrait of him in his 80th year was 
engraved by W.Say and published Aug. 1, 1812, 
the original painting being by John Harrison. 
In 1795, by the admission of his son, (2) JAMES 
SuupI (6. 1772; d. 1851), to partnership, the 
firm became John Broadwood & Son; _ ulti- 
mately, by taking in another son, THOMAS, in 
1807, John Broadwood & Sons. 

The introduction of piano-making in the 
business dates from 1773, when John Broad- 
wood began to make square pianos on the 
model of Zumpe. But in 1780 he produced a 
square piano of his own, which he patented 
in 1783, discarding the old clavichord disposi- 
tion of the wrest-plank and tuning-pins. The 
earliest known date for a Broadwood grand 
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piano is 1781. 
damper and piano pedals, making use of the 
harpsichord pedals for the grand piano, which 
had served for the machine stop and swell. In 
1788 he divided the long bridge, which until 
then had been continuous as in the harpsichord, 
in order to carry the bass strings upon a bridge 
of their own. These inventions became uni- 
versally adopted. (See PIANOFORTE.) 

As constructive piano-makers among his 
descendants have been the above-mentioned 
son James, and his son (3) Henry FOWLER 
(1811-93). The great-grandson (4) HENRY 
Joun Tscuupt (d. Feb. 8, 1911), the patentee 
of the ‘ Barless’ grand piano, became a director 
of John Broadwood & Sons, Limited, a private 
company established Oct. 1901, with Mr. W. H. 
Leslie as chairman. In 1904 the old premises 
in Pulteney Street were given up for larger 
premises at the corner of Conduit Street and 
George Street, Hanover Square (formerly 
Limmer’s Hotel). In 1925 a further move 
was made to 158 New Bond Street. The chair- 
man (1926) is Mr. C. E. Heath; among the 
directors are three great-great-grandsons of 
John Broadwood (1) bearing the name. 

A. J. H. 

BROADWOOD, (1) Rev. Joun, a brother 
of Henry FowLerR BRoADWOOD (supra), may 
be claimed to be one of the earliest collectors 
of English folk-song in the modern spirit. He 
noted down the songs and tunes traditionally 
sung by farm hands and others at Harvest 
Homes and similar rustic festivities in Sussex 
and Surrey. In 1843 he published sixteen of 
these, harmonised, in a folio book privately 
issued. 

This collection was reissued in 1889 with 
fresh harmonies by H. F. Birch Reynardson, 
and additional songs, collected by his niece, 
(2) Miss Lucy E. Broapwoop, under the title 
“Sussex Songs.’ This lady, the daughter of 
Henry Fowler Broadwood, has been one of the 
most ardent workers in the cause of English 
folk-music. She has noted traditional melodies 
in Surrey, Sussex and other parts of the south 
of England, as well as largely in the Highlands, 
and in Ireland. 

It was much owing to her efforts that the 
Foik-Sone Society (q.v.) was founded, and 
after a period of languishment she, becoming 
honorary secretary, gave great impetus to it. 
Besides some arrangements of old songs, she 
published, in collaboration with J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, in 1893 ‘ English County Songs,’ now 
a classic among collections of English folk- 
music. In Sept. 1908 she issued ‘ English 
Traditional Songs and Carols’ (Boosey), while 
the journals of the Folk-Song Society contain 
much of great value from her, in research, and 
in contributed tunes. Miss Broadwood re- 
signed the honorary secretaryship of the Folk- 
Song Society in 1908, orks 
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BROCKLAND (BLOQUELAND), CORNELIUS 
(CORNEILLE DE MONTFORD, called DE Brock- © 
LAND) (6. Montford, Holland, Ist half of 16th 
cent.), practised medicine at Amour in Bour- 
gogne, but gave up his practice and probably 
settled at Lyons to devote himself entirely to 
music. He fought for the abolition of the 
Guidonian hand in favour of solmisation, and 
also wrote a number of chansons. His In- 
struction facile pour apprendre la musique 
pratique sans gamme .. . has an appendix of 
French chansons. On the title-page of this 
work (published Lyons, 1573) he calls himself 
Bloqueland ; a second edition of the Instruc- 
tion méthodique . . . par Corneille de Montford, 
dit de’ Brockland, appeared in 1587, and Le 
second jardinet de musique, contenant plusieurs 
belles chansons francaises a quatre parties, in 
1579. E. v. d. S. 

BROCKWAY, Howarp A. (b. Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Nov. 22, 1870), American composer, 
pianist and teacher. He studied in Berlin with 
Barth (pianoforte) and Boise (composition), 
In 1895 he returned to New York; for six 
years (from 1903) he was professor in the 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, after 
which he returned to New York. He has 
collected, with Lorraine Wyman, folk-songs 
in the Southern Appalachian Mountains of 
the United States, published in two volumes 
as ‘ Lonesome Tunes.’ His compositions in- 


clude the following : 

Symphony, D. 

Ballade, G minor, orchestra. 

Sylvan Suite, orchestra. 

Sonata, G minor, pianoforte and violin. 

Suite, E minor, violoncello and orchestra. 

Sir Oluf, cantata. 

Quintet, strings and pianoforte. 

Concerto, pianoforte and orchestra. 

Romanze, violin and orchestra, ‘Des Saéngers Fluch,’ 8-part chorus 
a cappella. a. 


BROD, Henri (b. Paris, Aug. 4, 1801; 
d. Apr. 6, 1839), a famous oboe-player. 

He was taught the oboe at the Conservatoire 
by Vogt. ‘ His tone,’ says Fétis, ‘ was weaker 
than that of his master, but it was softer and 
sweeter ; his phrasing was graceful and elegant, 
and his execution clear and brilliant.’ He 
shared the desk of first oboe with Vogt both at 
the opera and the concerts of the Conservatoire, 
and was extremely successful both in Paris 
and the provinces. He made considerable 
improvements in the instrument itself and in 
the cor anglais, though these have been 
superseded by the system of Boehm. Brod’s 
‘Method’ is well known, but his pieces, of 
which Fétis gives a list of twelve, are obsolete. 
His death gave occasion to one of Cherubini’s 
cruellest mots: ‘Brod est mort, maitre.’ ‘ Qui?’ 
‘Brod.’ ‘Ah! petit son’ (poor tone). 4. 

BRODE, Max (6b. Berlin, Feb. 25, 1850; 
d. Dec. 29-30, 1917), widely known and esteemed 
in Germany as violinist and conductor. He 
accomplished much for music in Kénigsberg, 
where he conducted the symphony concerts. 

W. W. CG. 
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BRODERIP, a family of English organists. 
(1) Writi1am (6. 1683; d. Jan. 31, 1726) 
became a vicar-choral of Wells Cathedral on 
Apr. 1, 1701, and in 1713 succeeded John 
George as cathedral organist. He left a 
widow and nine children. An anthem of his, 
‘God is our hope and strength,’ written in 
1713 to commemorate the Peace of Utrecht, 
is in the Tudway collection. 

(2) Wrut1aM (b. 1744; d. 1770), grandson of 
the above, was organist of Leominster, Here- 
ford, and is buried at Canterbury (Cathedral 
Registers). 

(3) Joun Broperip (b. 1719; d. 1770), a son 
of William (1), became a vicar-choral (on 
probation) of the same cathedral, Dec. 2, 
1740, and on Apr. 1, 1741, was appointed 
organist. He was succeeded by R. Parry 
in 1774. Between 1766 and his death he pub- 
lished a volume of ‘Psalms, Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs,’ dedicated to Lord Francis 
Seymour, the then Dean of Wells. In later 
life he became organist of Shepton Mallet in 
Somerset. 

(4) RoBert Broperip (d. May 14, 1807), 
who lived at Bristol, wrote a considerable 
number of works, such as an ode on the King’s 
recovery, a concerto for harpsichord and 
strings, voluntaries, duets, glees, etc. Some 
psalms by him are included in a similar 
volume to that above mentioned, published by 
John Broderip. 

Ww. B. S., with addns. supplied by 
a member of the family. 

BRODERIP & WILKINSON. A bygone 
firm of London music publishers. It has been 
supposed, but without proof, that the first- 
named partner was RoBERT BRODERIP (supra). 
(See also Lonaman & Broperip.) In 1811 
Thomas Preston of the Strand purchased the 
entire stock and plates of the business. 

F. K. 

BRODSKY, Avo.tr (b. Taganrog, Russia, 
Mar. 21, 1851), violinist. 

As a child he gave evidence of exceptional 
musical gifts, receiving home instruction up 
to the age of 9; he was then sent, at the cost 
of a wealthy citizen of Odessa, to receive tuition 
from J. Hellmesberger in Vienna, and in 1860— 
1863 was a pupil of the Conservatorium. On 
leaving the school he became a member of 
Hellmesberger’s quartet, and played in the 
opera orchestra from 1868-70. While on a 
long concert tour, he visited Moscow in 1873, 
where he studied for a time still further under 
Ferdinand Laub, at whose death in 1875 he 
accepted an appointment in the local Con- 
servatorium. In 1879 he was appointed con- 
ductor of the symphony concerts at Kiev, 
remaining there for two years. After a very 
successful concert tour, during which he visited 
Vienna, Paris, London, etc., he succeeded 
Schradieck as professor in the Leipzig Con- 
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servatorium, and was a frequent performer 
at the Gewandhaus concerts. At this period 
he formed, in conjunction with Hans Becker, 
Hans Sitt, and Julius Klengel, a string quartet 
which became favourably known throughout 
Germany. An offer from the United States 
tempted him to cross the Atlantic in 1890, and 
he became leader of Damrosch’s Symphony 
Society in New York, but returned to Europe 
in 1894, accepting in i895 the post of leader 
of Sir Charles Hallé’s orchestra in Manchester. 
After the death of Hallé he held the temporary 
post of conductor of the orchestra; and as 
principal of the Royal (Manchester) College of 
Music and organiser of quartet concerts (with 
Rawdon Briggs, 8. Spechman and Carl Fuchs) 
his influence in Manchester has been very great. 
In 1902 he received the honorary degree of 
Mus.D. from the Victoria University. Among 
contemporary violinists more polished execu- 
tants are to be found, but few possess to the 
same extent his qualities of sound musician- 
ship. W. W. C. 
BRONNEMULLER (BRUNNEMULLERUS), 
Evtas (early 18th cent.), music master at 
Amsterdam, wrote ‘ Fasciculus musicus,’ etce., 
Leovardiae (Leeuwarden), 1710; 6 sonatas 
for 2 violins, violoncello and organ, op. 1, 
Amsterdam, 1709; suite for violin, MS.; aria 
for mezzo-soprano, with PF’. and oboe, MS. 
BRONSART, Hans von, the professional 
name of H. BRONSART VON SCHELLENDORFF, 
(b. Berlin, Feb. 11, 18830; d. Munich, Nov. 3, 
1913), pianist and composer. Bronsart was 
educated at Danzig and at Berlin University, 
1849-52. He studied harmony and composi- 
tion under Dehn, and the piano, first under 
Kullak, and (1854-57) under Liszt at Weimar. 
In 1862 he married Ingeberg Starck (q.v.), 
also a pupil of Liszt. After several years 
devoted to concert tours, Bronsart (1860-62) 
conducted the Euterpe concerts at Leipzig ; 
in 1865 succeeded Biilow as Director of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Berlin, and 
in 1867 was made Intendant of the court 
theatre at Hanover; in 1887 he was appointed 
General-Intendant at Weimar. In 1895 he 
retired with the rank of a Privy Councillor. 
His chief works are a pianoforte trio in G 
minor, and a pianoforte concerto in F# minor 
—both much and successfully played by von 
Bilow, Sgambati and others; Polonaise in 
C minor (Liszt’s ‘ Das Klavier’); ‘ Frihlings- 
Fantasie’ for orchestra, often performed ; 
‘ Christnacht,’ a cantata for double choir and 
orchestra ; ‘ Der Corsair ’ (MS.), an opera, text 
from Byron; .also an interesting pamphlet, 
Musikalische Pfliclten. In England Bronsart 
is known by his pianoforte concerto, which 
was first played at the Crystal Palace, Sept. 30, 
1876, by Fritz Hartvigson, and has been heard 
occasionally in London since. 
E. D., with addns. 
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BRONWEN, opera, words by T. E. Ellis 
(Lord Howard de Walden), music by Holbrooke. 
The third part of a trilogy, of which the first is 
THE CHILDREN OF Don and the second DYLAN. 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE’S DEPART- 
MENT OF MUSIC, see New York. 

BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
see New YORE. 

BROS, Juan, (6. Tortosa, 1776; d. Oviedo, 
1852), successively musical director at the 
cathedrals of Malaga, Leén and Oviedo, and 
composer of much church music, still performed 
in many churches in Spain. Three Misereres 
written at Leon are cited as his best works. 
Specimens of his music are given by Esiava in 
the ‘ Lira sacro- Hispana.’ M,C. ©. 

BROSCHI DETTO FARINELLI, see Fart- 
NELLI. 

BROSSARD, S£Bastien DE (5. circa 16541; 
d. Meaux, Aug. 10, 1730), studied philosophy 
and theology at Caen, Normandy, c. 1670. 
There (from 1672) he composed his ‘ Pieces de 
luth,’ and in 1678 a vocal composition of 
his appeared in the Mercure galant, under the 
anagram of Robsard des Fontaines. Resident 
in Paris (1683-84), he occupied a post at 
Notre-Dame. Prebendary in 1687 at Strass- 
burg, he succeeded Mathieu Fournaux as 
maitre de chapelle of the cathedral (May 
21, 1689). In Dec. 1698 he became grand 
chaplain and music-director—afterwards canon 
—of the cathedral at Meaux, where he died. 
An intense worker, self-taught with the help 
of Kircher’s ‘ Musurgia,’ he wrote 6 books of 
‘ Airs sérieux et & boire ’ (1691, 1698), 2 volumes 
of ‘Elévations et motets’ (1695, 1698), and 
other sacred music (see Fétis; Q.-L.). He 
also left French cantatas, two ‘ sonates 4 deux 
violons, basse de violon et basse continue ’ 
(1695), two other sonatas for violin and a 
bass, all MS., which are visibly influenced by 
Lully’s music and violin technique; further, a 
‘chaconne,’ a ‘menuet,’ a ‘symphonie pour la 
nuit de Noél,’ an Italian air and fragments of 
a violin Method. His Dictionary, published 
under the title of Dictionnaire de musique 
contenant une explication des termes grecs et 
latins, italiens et francais les plus usités dans la 
musique, etc. (Ballard, 1703; 2nd ed. 1705; 
3rd ed. without date, Roger, Amsterdam— 
six editions according to Q.-L.), was the first 
one of its kind. Although preceded by 
Janowka’s Clavis ad thesaurum magnae artis 
musicae (1701), it rendered important service 
to musical knowledge by its enormous amount 
of information and by its being written in 
French (Engl. transl. by J. Grassineau, 1740). 
Brossard also wrote: Lettre en forme de dis- 
sertation & M. Demotz sur sa nouvelle méthode 
d@écrire le plain-chant et la musique (Ballard, 
1729). In 1725 he gave his valuable collection 
to Louis XIV., the catalogue of which he 

1 According to Michel Brenet, and not 1660 as has been stated, 
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made, in consideration of an annuity for 
himself and his niece. It consists of MSS. 
and notes for an universal history of, music, 
now kept in the National Library at Paris, as 
well as his own books and music. 


BiBL.—MIcHEL BRENET, Sébastien de Brossard prétre, compositeur 
et Libliophile (1896, Mémoires de la Société de Vhistoire de Paris et 
de Ulle de France); L. DE LA LAURENCIE, L’Keole frangaise de 
violon de Lully ad Viotté (vol. i., 1922). MES 


BROWN, James Durr (6. Edinburgh, Nov. 
6, 1862), was an assistant librarian in the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, from 1878-88, when 
he became librarian to the Clerkenwell Public 
Library. His claim to notice rests on three 
works: Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 
(Paisley, 1886), a book of considerable value 
as far ‘as facts are concerned; Guide to the 
Formation of a Music Library (1893), of greater 
value; and his best work, British Musical 
Biography (with Stephen 8. Stratton, 1897). 

M. 

BROWN, Joun, Mus.D. (6. Rothbury, North- 
umberland, Nov. 5, 1715; d. Sept. 23, 1766), 
English divine, poet and writer on musical 
subjects. 

He studied at Cambridge, but took his 
Mus.D. degree at Oxford. In the *45 rebellion, 
he distinguished himself at the siege of Carlisle. 
In 1746 he was chaplain to the Bishop of 
Carlisle ; in 1754, vicar of Great Horkesley, 
Essex ; and, in 1758, vicar of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle. He committed suicide in 1766. 
His famous publication (1763) was A Disserta- 
tion on the union and power, the progressions, 
separations, and corruptions of poetry and music. 
This was a very original treatise, and Fétis 
speaks highly of it. Reissued the next year 
as The history of the rise and progress of poetry, 
through its several species, it was translated 
into French (Paris, 1768), German (Leipzig, 
1769), and Italian (Florence, 1772). J. M¥. 

BROWN, Joun (b. circa 1426), an English 
composer who studied in 1445 at King’s 
College, Cambridge. In the early 16th century 
(Fairfax MS. in the British Museum, as well as 
in a MS. of the same period at Eton College), 
he is represented with polyphonic sacred com- 
positions (Q.-L.). 

BROWNE, Joun (d. 1498), an English com- 
poser who was at the height of his activity 
during the reign of Henry VII. No details of 
his life are certain, but it was suggested by the 
late W. Barclay Squire that he may be the 
John Browne (of Bucks) who was admitted at 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1445. As he 
was 19 years old at that time, this would put 
the date of his birth at 1426. Grattan Flood 
identifies him with a rector of the parish 
church of West Tilbury from 1480 to 1490. 
(Mus. T., Aug. 1920.) 

In the British Museum (Add. MSS. 5465) is 
a madrigal by Browne (‘ Margarit meke ’) in 4 
separate portions, described as being written 
‘in regular rondo form ’ (Ernest Walker, Hist, 
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Mus. Eng. p. 28). This same MS. also con- 
tains two anthems, both in several parts, ‘“Jhesu, 
mercy! how may this be’ and ‘ Woftully 
arayd,’ both by ‘ Browne.’ The Hton College 
Anthem Book contains the following hymns by 
him to the Virgin : ‘O mater venerabilis’ (a 5), 
‘Salve Regina’ (a 5), ‘O Maria plena gracie’ 
(a 6), ‘O Regina mundi clara’ (a 6), and *O 
Maria salvatoris mater ’ (a 8). Wl oes. 

BROWNE, Ricuarp (d. Worcester, 1664), 
vicar, organist and master of the choristers 
at Wells Cathedral from 1614-19. A man of 
this name was also organist of Worcester 
Cathedral from 1662-64; he was buried in 
the north aisle of the cathedral nave (West’s 
Cath. Org.). The following compositions by a 
Richard Browne are preserved in the Library 
of the R.C.M. : 


First Evening Service (M. and N.D. only). 1051/44 (Bassus cantoris 
part only). 
ANTHEMS 
‘Christ rising.’ 1051/44 (Bassus cantoris part only). 


‘IT have declared.’ 1051/44 (Bassus cantoris part only). 
‘My God, my God!’ 1051/43 (Bassus cantoris part only). 
‘O Lord, rebuke me not’ (verse anthem). 1051/42 (Bassus cantoris 
part only). 
There is also an organ score of this last anthem 
in the ‘ Batten Organ Book.’ (See BaTTEn.) 
J. ME. 

BROWNSMITH, Jonun Leman (6. West- 
minster, 1809; d. Sept. 14, 1866), a chorister 
of Westminster Abbey who became a lay 
clerk there, Mar. 1838. He held appointments 
as organist at several London churches in 
succession, and was also organist to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, in which capacity 
he officiated at the Handel Festivals at the 
Crystal Palace in 1857, 1859, 1862 and 1865. 

W. H. H. 

BRUCH, Max (b. Cologne, Jan. 6, 1838 ; 
d. Friedenau, Oct. 2, 1920), an eminent 
composer. 

His father was in Government employ, his 
mother came of a well-known and gifted 
musical family of the Lower Rhine. Herself a 
distinguished singer, she carefully watched the 
early developments of her son’s musical talents. 
He received his theoretical instruction from 
Professor K. Breidenstein at Bonn, and soon 
began to give extraordinary promise. In 1852 
Bruch gained the scholarship of the Mozart 
foundation at Frankfort-on-Main for four 
years, during which time he continued his 
studies under Hiller, Reinecke and Breuning at 
Cologne, at the same time making himself 
gradually known by his compositions. His 
further development was promoted by long 
visits to Leipzig, Munich and other musical 
towns; from 1858-61 he was a teacher in 
his native town, where his operetta ‘ Scherz, 
List und Rache,’ to Goethe’s words, was per- 
formed in 1858. His stay at Munich was 
of special importance through the personal ac- 
quaintance of the poet Geibel, whose ‘ Loreley,’ 
written for Mendelssohn, Bruch had composed 
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while at Cologne. He at length obtained the 
poet’s consent for the performance of the opera, 
and proceeded to Mannheim, where it was first 
given in 1863, and where he occupied himself 
with studying the requirements of the stage. 
He then produced many of those choral works 
which contributed to his fame in his own 
country, among them the ‘ Frithjof-Scenen,’ for 
male voices and orchestra, op. 23. In 1865 he 
accepted the post of musical director of the 
Concert-Institution at Coblenz, and in 1867 
became Kapellmeister to the Prince of Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen. This post he resigned 
in 1870, after which he lived independently, 
first at Berlin and afterwards (1873-78) at 
Bonn, devoting himself exclusively to com- 
position. The opera ‘ Hermione,’ based on 
Shakespeare’s * A Winter’s Tale,’ was produced 
at Berlin in 1872, but met only with moderate 
success. In 1878 he became director of the 
Stern Singing Society in Berlin, succeeding 
Stockhausen. In 1880 he was offered the 
direction of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 
and for three years England became his home. 
In 1881 he married the singer Clara Tuczek 
(d. Aug. 1919). In 1883 he undertook the direc- 
tion of the Orchesterverein at Breslau, remain- 
ing there until 1890; in 1892 he succeeded 
Herzogenberg as director in the branch of 
composition in the Hochschule of Berlin. He 
received honorary degrees from the universities 
of Cambridge (1893), Breslau (1896) and Berlin 
(1918), and was a corresponding member of the 
French Académie des Beaux-Arts. In 1908 
he received the Prussian order ‘ Pour le mérite.’ 
After 1910 he lived in retirement at Friedenau, 
near Berlin, till his death. A. M. 
In attempting to estimate Bruch as a com- 
poser we are at once aware that popular opinion 
has reversed the verdictof musicians. Riemann 
(1922) still maintains the view put forward in 
earlier editions of this Dictionary, that the 
essence of his art (Schwerpunkt) lies in his works 
for choir with orchestra. Yet to name Bruch 
to any concert-goer outside Germany to-day is 
to recall the violin concerto in G minor, the 
Romance for violin and orchestra, the Kol 
Nidrei variations for violoncello and orchestra, 
with a few other works of the same type, the 
latest of which was the Conzertstiick (op. 84) 
for violin and orchestra, produced at the Nor- 
folk (Conn.) Festival(1911). Asfaras England 
is concerned this is not due to ignorance of his 
choral works. Bruch lived here for three years, 
himself introduced his works to the choirs of the 
north, and conducted one of the two perform- 
ances of ‘ Odysseus’ given by the Bach Choir 
in London. ‘ Odysseus’ and certain others 
have been given in many parts of the country. 
Moreover, his output includes a quantity of 
important works for male choirs, yet, in spite of — 
the high level of male-voiced choirs and the 
barrenness of their repertory. it cannot be said 
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that Bruch’s works of this class have taken hold 
of the popular imagination. It is significant 
that one of the best known of his vocal com- 
positions is the ‘ Ave Maria’ for soprano solo, 
which is often given apart from the cantata, 
‘ Das Feuerkreuz,’ to which it belongs, because 
of its effectiveness as a concert piece. It is in 
fact the virtuoso, whether of the voice or of the 
violin, who keeps Bruch’s music alive, while to 
Bruch himself and his immediate circle the 
essence of his art seemed to lie in his skilful 
ensemble. Bruch was one of the most finished 
technicians of his generation. His works of 
whatever class show complete understanding 
of the medium chosen. His melody takes its 
stand on folk-song, but not on a native folk- 
song. His race precludes that. German 
Volkslieder, Hebrew traditional melodies, 
Scottish and Welsh tunes all make their appeal 
to him; he gleans something from the idiom 
of each in turn, produces from the one the 
typical German partsong, from the others such 
brilliant instrumental work as ‘* Kol Nidrei’ 
and the Scottish Fantasia, in which the simple 
germs of folk-melody are developed into what 
may be called a cosmopolitan cantilena. The 
solemn sentiment of the German is held in 
check by the keen-sightedness of the Jew. His 
facility is controlled by a sense of fitness. He 
scores for an orchestra of established constitu- 
tion and uses an harmonic system based on 
classical precedent. . His music gives little to 
discuss and nothing to quarrel about. It is its 
lack of adventure which has limited its fame. 
The virtuoso performer himself brings the sense 
of adventure into the concert room and supplies 
in his own interpretation what is absent from 
the music itself. Consequently, while Bruch’s 
cantatas and symphonies are left on the shelf, 
the violin concertos everywhere continue to 
hold their own. C. 

The list of Bruch’s works is as follows : 


1. ‘Scherz, List und Rache,’ comic opera, in one act. 

2. Capriccio, PF. 4 hands. 

3. fbnelag Amen,’ sop., choir and orch. ‘Neath the Throne of 
Mercy.’ 

4. Three Duets, 8. and A. 

5. Trio, PF. and str. in C minor, 

6. Seven partsongs, female choir. 

7. Six Songs. 

8. ‘Die Birken und die Erlen,’ sop., choir and orch. 

9. Str. Quartet, C minor. 

10. Str. Quartet, E. 

11. Fantasia for 2 PFs, 

12, Six PF. pieces. 

13. Hymn for soprano. 

14. Two PF. pieces. 

15. Four Songs. 

16. ‘ Die Loreley,’ grand opera, 3 acts. 

17. Ten Songs. 

18, Four Songs. 

19. Two sets of male choruses, 

20. ‘Die Flucht der heiligen Familie,’ choir and orch, 

21. ‘Gesang der heiligen drei Kénige,’ trio, male voices and orch. 

22 deest. Printed 1871, but not published, by the composer’s desire. 

23. ‘ Frithjof-Scenen,’ soli, male choir and orch, 

24. ‘Schin Ellen,’ soli, choir and orch. 

25. ‘Salamis,’ soli, male choir and orch, 

26. Violin Concerto, G minor. 

27. ‘Frithjof auf seines Vaters Grabhiigel,’ baritone solo, female 

choir and orch. 

28. Symphony, E flat. 

29. ‘ Rorate Coeli,’ choir, orch. and organ, ad lib. 

30, ‘Die Priesterin der Isis in Rom,’ alto solo and orch, 

31. ‘Flucht nach Agypten,’ and ‘ Morgenstunde,’ sop., female choir 

and orch. 
32. ‘Normannenzug,’ baritone, male choir and orch. 
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33. Four Songs, 

34. ‘Rimische Leichenfeier,’ choir and orch. 

35. Portions of the Mass, for 2 sopr., double choir, orch. and organ. 

36. Symphony, F minor. 

37. ‘Das Lied vom Deutschen Kaiser,’ chorus. 

38. Five Songs for choir, a cappella. 

39. ‘ Dithyrambe,’ tenor, 6-part choir and orch, 

40. ‘Hermione,’ opera in 4 acts. 

41. ‘Odysseus,’ soli, choir and orch, 

42. Romance, violin and orch. 

43. ‘ Arminius,’ oratorio. 

44. Violin Concerto, D minor 

45. ‘Das Lied von der Glocke,’ soli, choir and orch. 

46. Scottish Fantasia, violin and orch. 

47. ‘ Kol Nidrei,’ violoncello and orch. 

48. Four Male Choruses. 

49. Seven Songs. 

50. ‘ Achilleus,’ soli, choir and orch. 

51. Symphony in E. 

52. ‘Das Feuerkreuz,’ soli, choir and orch. (The best-known 
number is a soprano solo, ‘Ave Maria,’ frequently sung.) 

53. Two Male Choruses. 

54. Songs. 

55. Canzone, violoncello and orch. 

56. Adagio, violoncello and orch, (on Celtic themes), 

57. Adagio appassionato, violin and orch. 

58. Violin Concerto, D minor. 

59. Five Songs. 

60. Nine Choruses. 

61. ‘Ave Maria,’ violoncello and orch. 

62. ‘Gruss an die heilige Nacht,’ alto, choir and orch. 

63. Swedish Dances, violin and PF. 

64. Scottish Fantasia, violin, harp and orch, 

65. ‘In Memoriam,’ adagio, for violin and orch. 

66. ‘ Leonidas,’ male choir, 

67. ‘Moses,’ oratorio, 

68. ‘Neue MannerchGre,’ with orch. 

69. Five-part chorus with organ. 

70. Four pieces for violoncello, 

71. Seven songs for mixed choir, 

72, Chorus for male voices, 

73. ‘Gustav Adolf,’ secular oratorio. 

74. ‘Herzog Moritz,’ for male choir. 

75. Serenade for violin and orch. 

76. ‘Der letzte Abschied des Volkes,’ male choir, orch. and organ. 


78. ‘Damajanti,’ sopr. solo, choir and orch. 

79. Songs and Dances, on Russian and Swedish folk-tunes, for 
violin and PF, 

80. ‘Szene der Marfa’ (Schiller), mezzo-sop, and orch. 

81. Easter Cantata, sop., choir, orch., organ. 

82. ‘Das Wessobrunner Gebet’ (arr. from op. 19), choir, orch., organ. 

83. Eight trios, violin, violoncello, PF. (or 3 clarinets). 

84. Conzertstiick, violin and orch. 

85. Romanza in F, violin and orch., 

8&6. Six songs, mixed choir. 

87. ‘Die Macht des Gesanges’ (Schiller), baritone, choir, orch., 
organ. 

88. Concerto, 2 PF. and orch. 

89. ‘Heldenfeier,’ choir (6 v.) and orch. 

90. Song-cycle. 

91. ‘Die Stimme der Mutter Erde,’ choir and orch. 

92. ‘Christkinder Lieder,’ soli, femnale choir, PF. 

93. ‘Trauenfeier fiir Mignon,’ soli, double choir, organ. 


WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 


Hebrilische Gesiinge, arrangements. 

Scottish Songs, arrangements. 

Welsh and Scottish Folk-songs, arr. male choir. 
‘Dem Kaiser,’ male choir. 

‘Vom Rhein,’ male choir. 


Brpi.—F Ritz Gysi, Max Bruch, Ziirich, 1922, 


BRUCK, Arnotp von (ARNOLDUS BRUG- 
ENSIS ; ARNOLDUS DE BRUCK or DE PRUGKH ; 
ARNOLDO FIAMENGO; ARNOLDO DE PONTE; 
sometimes signs himself only A. B.), an im- 
portant composer of the first half of the 16th 
century, is not to be confounded with Arnoldus 
Flandrus. Ott, who dedicates to him his first 
song-book (121 ‘ newe Lieder,’ 1. Teil, published 
1534), calls him His Majesty’s first Kapell- 
meister and Dean of the Abbey of Laibach, 
and Kéchel shows him still in that position 
in 1545. A commemorative medal was struck 
at Vienna in his honour in 1536. He showed 
a great preference for the German Lied, of 
which he wrote a considerable number. Col- 
lective volumes of the 16th century contain 
sacred and secular songs, motets, miserere 
and other church compositions. No separate 
volume of his works is known to exist. 

E. Vv. d. 8. 
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BRUCKNER, Anton (6. Ansfelden, Upper 
Austria, Sept. 4, 1824; d. Vienna, Oct. 11, 
1896), composer. 

Bruckner’s grandfather (d. 1831) was a 
village schoolmaster in Ansfelden, where he 
was followed by his son Anton, the composer’s 
father (d. 1837). Bruckner himself was 
originally destined for the career of a school- 
master, whose duties would include the practice 
of church and school music. After his father’s 
death Bruckner went to the Volkschule, in the 
little village St. Florian, where he was taught 
music by Kattinger, the organist of the Insti- 
tute (Stift), and by the principal choirmaster, 
Schaffler, and by Gruber. In 1840 he went 
to Linz, to a so-called ‘ Praparandenschule’ : 
he became a pupil teacher first at Windhaag 
on the Malsch (1841), then, 1843, at Kronsdorf, 
Enns and Steyr. In 1845 he became assistant 
teacher in St. Florian, where he remained until 
1848. In that year he succeeded Kattinger 
as organist of the Institute. He hovered 
continually between music and teaching, but 
in 1856 he became organist of the cathedral 
at Linz, and thus decided finally to work only 
asa musician. Whilst he was at Linz he spent 
several weeks every year in Vienna, to study 
further (till 1861) under the well-known master 
of theory, Simon Sechter (1788-1867). This 
education in theory was followed by study in 
modern composition under Otto Kitzler(b. 1834), 
theatre Kapellmeister at Linz, who introduced 
him to Wagner’s scores of ‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man’ and ‘ Tannhiauser.’ In 1868 Bruckner 
himself conducted a concert performance of 
part of the ‘ Meistersinger’ before the first 
production in Munich. 

At this time, too, Bruckner wrote his first 
big independent works ; an F minor symphony 
in three movements, of which the andante is 
published, an overture in G minor, a mass in 
D minor (1864), and a symphony in C minor 
(1865-66), published as the First Symphony. 

In 1860 he became choirmaster of a Male 
Voice Choir, for which he composed several 
works (‘ Funeral Song ’ (1861), ‘ Autumn Song ’ 
for men’s voices, two soprano soli with piano 
accompaniment (1864), ‘Wedding Song’ 
(1865), ‘ National Drinking Song,’ ‘ The Even- 
ing Sky,’ ‘ National Song’ and others). At 
the same time he was active in composing 
appropriate music for the church festivals. 

His provincial period ended with the first 
performances of his C minor symphony in 
Linz, May 9, 1868, and with the composition 
of his Masses in F minor and E minor. 

Through the influence of Johann Herbeck, 
Hofkapellmeister and director of the ‘ Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde,’ Bruckner was ap- 
pointed teacher of theory and of the organ 
‘at the Conservatoire, Vienna. In the autumn 
of 1868, therefore, he moved to Vienna and 
took up his new post, He became a professor 
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in 1871, and in 1875 he undertook in addition 
a lectureship in theory at the University of 
Vienna. From 1868 he took service in the 
court chapel; from 1875 he was vice-librarian 
and second singing teacher to the choristers. 
Bruckner’s work in Vienna was only in- 
terrupted by visits to Bayreuth and other 
German towns where his works were performed ; 
and especially by a journey to Nancy and 
Paris (1869) for a series of organ recitals; to 
the Exhibition in London (1871), where his 
remarkable organ-playing excited a great deal 
of attention. He also gave five concerts at 
the Crystal Palace. 
For the rest, his life in Vienna was given 
up to creative work. He passed as a disciple 
of Wagner, and on this account was treated as 
an enemy by a section of the Viennese press, 
with Ed. Hanslick at its head. But he found 
enthusiastic supporters in Joh. Herbeck, Josef 
Hellmesberger, Hugo Wolf, Ferdinand Lowe, 
Josef and Franz Schalk, and others. In Ger- 
many notable success was gained for his works 
by Hermann Levi, Arthur Nikisch and Siegfried 
Ochs. In 1891 he resigned his post at the 
Conservatoire and went to live in apartments 
in a wing of the Belvedere, granted to him by 
the Emperor Franz Josef. 
Belonging to his Vienna period are the— 
Te Deum (1883-84). 
Psalm 150 (1892). 
Symphony 2 (1871-72). 
Symphony 3 (finished Dec. 31, 1873). 
Symphony 4 (score completed June 5, 1880). 
Symphony 5 (1875-80). 
Symphony 6 (1879-81). 
Symphony 7 (1881-83). 
Symphony 8 (1885-86, 
1889-90). 

Symphony 9 (begun at the end of Apr. 1891, 
was never finished but was cut short 
at the Adagio, Oct. 31, 1894). 

Between the symphonies comes the single 
chamber music work, the string quintet in 
F major (composed in 1879). 

As a composer Bruckner can only be fully 
understood through his own country, Upper 
Austria (much as Schubert can only be com- 
pletely understood through his country, Lower 
Austria), and through his attributes as a 
devout Catholic. His patriotism led him to 
mirth and to love of the world ; his Catholicism 
to a deep mysticism. If one studies his 
church works, the masses in D minor, E minor 
(with wind accompaniment), F minor, the Te 
Deum, and Psalm 150, one must recognise 
his greatness. 

His style grew out of the bavoe concert 
masses and motets of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and is linked to the works of 
Haydn and Schubert. It is religious music, 
but at the same time free and daring in its 
individual outlook and modern in its idiom. 


21 
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His strongest works are certainly the greatly 1 1874. Symphony No. 4 in E flat (2nd version, 1878-80; first per- 


planned Mass in F minor and the concise but 
mighty Te Deum in C major. 

The human outlook of Bruckner’s sym- 
phonic idea also grew from a religious root ; 
all his symphonies are definitely explicable 
through a religious principle; in almost all 
of them the chorale plays an important the- 
matic part. Above all else Bruckner’s sym- 
phonic idea is pure music, quite untouched by 
the poetic or ‘ programme’ influences of his 
time. Although the influence of Beethoven, 
of Schubert, of Wagner, may be detected, the 
music is individual. Bruckner adhered to the 
classical 4-movement form. In the type of 
his scherzo also, he followed the classical 
‘song form,’ A, B, A. In the type of his slow 
movement he followed the example of Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony ; the first and second 
subjects both in variation form becoming 
more and more richly figured. 

A peculiarity of his first and last movements, 
which in general are built up upon the sonata 
form, is the wealth of thematic material 
which Bruckner commands; for example, in 
the Ninth Symphony, in order to fuse the 
development and reprise. Further, the use 
of pauses, to make the movements articulate, 
increases the comprehension of the unity of 
the subjects, without, however, undermining 
the logic of the structure. Other character- 
istics are Bruckner’s instrumentation after the 
manner of organ registration; the brilliant 
employment of the wind (particularly in Sym- 
phony 5); the simple 8-beat climax and the 
frank use of the sequence. His art is very 
German; it expresses a creed won after hard 
fighting. Therefore, in the course of years, 
Bruckner’s music has been honoured increas- 
ingly by his compatriots, especially in Southern 
Germany. 

The following is a list of Bruckner’s pub- 
lished works in chronological order : 


1843. Tantum Ergo in D, for mixed choir. 

1846. Five settings of Tantum Ergo, E flat, C, B, A flat, D flat, for 
mixed choir; 5 v. with organ. ; 

1854. Libera, F minor, for mixed choir and instruments. 

1856. Ave Maria, for mixed choir and organ. 

1858. ‘ Amaranths Waldeslieder,’ for voice and PF. 

1860. ‘Im April,’ for voice and PF. 

1861. Ave Maria, for mixed choir, 7 v. 

1861. Graduale ‘ Afferentur,’ for mixed choir and 3 trombones. 

1862. Fugue in D minor, for organ. 

1863. Overture in G minor, for orchestra (edited, 1921, by A. 
Orel). 

1863. ‘Germanenzug,’ for male choir, with wind accompaniment. 

1864. ‘Herbstlied,’ for male choir, with 2 soprano soli and PF. 

1864. Mass in D minor, for soli, chorus und orchestra (revised 
1881-82). 

1864. ‘Um Mitternacht,’ for male choir, alto solo and PF. 

1865--66. Symphony No. 1 in C minor (revised 1890-91: first per- 
formances, Linz, May 9, 1866; Vienna, Dec. 13, 1891). 

1866. ‘ Vaterlandsliebe,’ for male choir with soli. 

1866. ‘Der Abendhimmel,’ for male choir. 

1866. Mass No. 2 in E minor, for mixed choir, 8 v. and wind. 

1867-68. Mass No. 3in F minor, for soli, mixed choir and orchestra. 

1868, ‘Jam Lueis,’ ‘ 

1868. Pange Lingua and Tantum Ergo, 

1869. Graduale ‘* Locus iste,’ for mixed choir. 

1869. Graduale ‘Christus factus est,’ for mixed choir. 

1870. ‘Mitternacht,’ for male choir, solo quartet and PF. 

1873. Symphony No. 2 in C minor (first performed, Oct. 26, 1873, 
under Bruckner). 

1873. Symphony No. 3 in D minor (2nd version, 1876/7; first 
performed, Vienna, Dec. !6, 1877, under Bruckner; 3rd 
version, 1889; first performed, Vienna, Dec. 21, 1890, under 
Richter). 


formed, Feb. 20, 1881, under Richter). 

1875-76. Symphony No. 5 in B flat (revised 1881; performed Apr. 
8, 1894, under Schalk. Bruckner himself never heard this 
symphony). 

1876. ‘Das Hoher Lied,’ for 3 solo v. and male choir, 

1877. ‘ Nachruf,’ for male choir with organ. 

1878. ‘Abendzauber,’ for male choir, with solo, horn quartet, etc. 

1879. Graduale ‘Os Justi,’ for mixed choir. 

1879. String quintet in F (the autograph version edited by von 
Wiss, 1922). 

1879-81. Symphony No. 6 in A (incomplete first performance, 
Vienna, Feb. 11, 1883, under W. Jahu; first complete 
performance, Dec. 13, 1901, under Gdllerich). 

1880. Ave Regina (harmonised chora)). 

1880, Symphony No. 7 in E (first performance, Leipzig, Dec. 30, 
1884, under Nikisch). 

1881-84. Te Deum, for soli, mixed choir, organ and orchestra 
(first performance, Vienna, May 2, 1885, under Schalk). 

1882, ‘Siingerbund,’ for male choir. 

1882. Antiphon: ‘Tota pulchra,’ for tenor, 
organ. 

1882. Ave Maria, for voice and organ. 

1884. Graduale: ‘ Virga Jesse,’ for mixed choir. 

1884-90. Symphony No. 8 in C minor (first performance, Vienna, 
Dec. 18, 1892, under Richter). 

1885. ‘ Ecee Sacerdos,’ for mixed choir, 3 trombones and organ. 

1886. ‘Um Mitternacht,’ for male choir with tenor solo. 

1889-94. Symphony No. 9 in D minor (first performance, Vienna, 
Feb. 11, 1903, under F. Lowe). 

1890. ‘ Triumen und Wachen,’ for male choir with tenor solo, 

1892. Psalm 150, for mixed choir, soprano solo and orchestra. 

1892. ‘Das deutsche Lied,’ for male chuir with wind accompani- 
ment, 

1893. ‘ Vexilla Regis,’ for mixed choir. 

1893. ‘ Helgoland,’ for male choir with orchestra. 

Amongst unpublished compositions, two choral Masses, a Requiem 
in D minor, a Magnificat for chorus and orchestra, a Missa 
Solemnis in B (1854), a Symphony in F minor (1862-63), a suppressed 
Symphony in D minor (1869) are the most important. 


mixed choir and 
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BRUCKSHAW, Karuteren (6. Islington, 
Jan. 5, 1877; d. London, Oct. 10, 1921), an 
able pianist who also made some mark in com- 
position. Her public career began with the 
performance of Rubinstein’s concerto in D 
minor at the Crystal Palace, with August 
Manns. She was then 12 yearsold. Bernhardt 
Stavenhagen, who heard the performance, 
invited her to study with him at Weimar, where 
she worked for three years. During her time 
in Germany she played with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and at Munich. Later, she studied 
with Busoni. She played in orchestral concerts 
at most of the principal towns of England, and 
on Sept. 10, 1914, produced her own pianoforte 
concerto with Sir Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall 
in one of the Promenade programmes, which 
was generally well received. The greater part 
of her compositions are for the pianoforte, and 
in writing for her own instrument she displayed 
an imaginative talent and a sound technical 
style. 


The following is a list of her principal works : 


CONCERTED MUSIC 
Concerto for PF. and Orch. in C. 


* Sonata for PF. and vin. in 4 movements, 


Quintet for PF. and strings, 


ee 


— 


BRUDIEU 


PIANOFORTE 


*In Remembrance’ (Ed. MacDowell, Jan. 23, 1908). 

‘Romance’ No. 1. 

‘Romance’ No. 2, 

* Moods.’ 

‘Wind over a moorland track.’ 

Five ‘Impressions.’ re) 


BRUDIEU, Joan (b. near Limoges ; 
d. Urgell, Catalonia, 1591), a composer of French 
origin who spent the greater part of his life 
in Catalonia, and is known through his set of 
madrigals, published in 1585. He is first 
heard of in 1538-39 as a ‘French singer,’ who 
came to Urgell in the Pyrenees with four other 
French singers to take part in the Christmas 
festivities, for which he received 100 ducats. 
He seems to have been choirmaster at Urgell 
for nearly 40 years, during which time he 
revised the choir books in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Council of Trent. In 
1578 his signature appears on a receipt in the 
archives of Santa Maria del Mar at Barcelona ; 
in that year he returned to the mountains of 
Urgell for reasons of health. After passing 
through the times when a Huguenot invasion 
was expected, and the cathedral staff were 
issued with swords and firearms for the defence 
of their houses, he appeared in Barcelona in 
1585 to arrange for the printing of his madri- 
gals. They are dedicated to the Duke of 
Savoy, who passed through Barcelona after 
his marriage to Katharine of Austria at Sara- 
gossa; and there is little doubt that they 
were written to be sung during torchlight 
processions and by minstrels seated on plat- 
forms. The Duke, of course, like other noble- 
men of the time, was travelling with his own 
singers. The collection (Escurial Library) is 
entitled ‘ De los madrigales del [muy reverendo 
loan Brudieu, Maestro de Capilla de la Sancta 
Yglesia de la Seo de Urgell a quatro bozes.’ 
They were printed in Barcelona in 4 oblong 
partbooks, and include 16 madrigals, 5 of 
which have Catalan words, and the remainder 
Castilian, or ordinary Spanish. Those in 
Catalan include ‘The Seven Joys of Mary,’ 
and two poems by the celebrated Catalan poet, 
Auzias March. Amongst the others is a pan 
in celebration of the Battle of Lepanto (1571), 
and an arrangement of the singing-game (Las 
Canas) well known in Catalonia from ancient 
times, and suggestive of Jannequin in style. 
The edition by Pedrell and Anglés (Barcelona, 
1921) is a faithful reproduction of the only 
known‘ copy in the Escurial ; it also includes 
a ‘ Missa defunctorum ’ (a 4) from the cathedral 
archives at Urgell. SBI Ts 

BRUCKLER, Hvco (b. Dresden, Feb. 18, 
1845; d. there, Oct. 4, 1871), in the course of 
a short career achieved something as a song 
writer. 

Educated first at the Evangelical Choristers’ 


_ Institution in Dresden, then at the Conserva- 


torium, his many teachers included Haase of 
Dessau, Franz Schubert (violin), Carl Krebs 
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(pianoforte), Julius Rietz (composition) and 
Thiele (singing). Briickler’s published songs 
are : 

Op. 1, 5 songs from Scheffel’s ‘Trompeter von Siikkingen’ (Leipzig, 
Kahnt); op. 2, 9 songs from the same poem; 7 songs from his 
posthumous works, selected and edited by Adolf Jensen (Dresden, 


Hoffarth); and the ballad ‘Der Vogt von Tenneberg,’ edited by 
Reinhold Becker. 1a: | 


BRULL, Ianaz (6. Prossnitz, Moravia, Nov. 
7, 1846; d. Vienna, Sept. 17, 1907), pianist and 
composer, received instruction from Epstein, 
Rufinatscha and Dessoff. The first of these 
played a concerto by his young pupil in 1861, 
which brought the composer into notice. In 
the following year Brill wrote an orchestral 
serenade which was performed at Stuttgart in 
1864. He appeared as a pianist in Vienna 
(where his parents had lived since 1849) and 
undertook several concert tours, performing, 
among other things, his own compositions with 
the greatest success. From 1872-78 he was 
engaged in teaching at one of the smaller in- 
stitutions at Vienna, and was concerned in 
its direction from 1881. In 1878 he came to 
London, and played at no fewer than 20 con- 
certs. By this time his opera ‘ Das goldene 
Kreuz ’ (produced Dec. 22, 1875, at Berlin) had 
obtained such success in different parts of 
Germany that Carl Rosa was warranted in pro- 
ducing it in London during the composer’s stay. 
It failed to produce any remarkable effect. 
His compositions include : 


OPERAS 


‘Die Bettler von Samarkand’ (1864), ‘Das goldene Kreuz’ 
(1875), ‘Der Landfriede’ (1877), ‘ Bianca’ (1879), ‘ Kénigin 
Mariette ’ (1883), ‘ Das steinerne Herz ’ (1888), ‘ Gringoire’ (1892), 
‘Schach dem K6nig ’ (1893), ‘ Gloria ’ (1896), ‘ Der Husar’ (1898), 
and a ballet ‘ Champagnermidrchen. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Symphony op. 31, overture ‘ Macbeth’ op. 46, 2 PF. concertos, 
a vin. concerto op. 41, a sonata for two pianos, a trio, and other 
works for PF. and strings, besides PF. pieces and songs. M. 


Brst.—HERMINE ScHWARZ, Ignaz Brill und sein Freundeskreis. 
Erinnerung an Brill, Goldmark und Brahms. (Vienna, 1922.) 


BRUGIER (BruutER), ANTOINE, was, 
c. 1514-17, a singer at the Papal Chapel; com- 
posed a Mass, ‘ Mediatrix nostra,’ 4 v. MS. 
c. 1494, and a number of chansons in various 
collective volumes ; modern edition (Hitner). 

BRUGUERA Y MORRERAS, Juan Bav- 
TisTa (18th cent.), a learned Spanish contra- 
puntist and maestro de capilla at Figueras, 
Catalonia, who in 1765 won the prize offered 
by the Catch Club for the most remarkable 
canon, for artifice and melody. This was a 
‘Beatus Vir’ for 3 voices (canon 9 in 1), 
printed by Thomas Warren, Secretary of the 
Club, in: 


‘A fourth collection of catches, canons and glees . . . inscribed to 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the Catch Club at St, Albans’ 


Tavern,’ p. 13. vis ek UM, 
BRUHNS, Nrxotavus (b. Schwabstadt, 
Schleswig, c. 1665 ; d. Husum, 1697), organist, 
a pupil of his father, Paul Bruhns, and of his 
brother Peter (1641-98), who was a ‘ Raths- 
musikus’ at Liibeck, for the violin and the viola 
da gamba; he was afterwards a pupil of 
Buxtehude for the organ, and through his 
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influence got a post at Copenhagen ; later on 
he was town organist at Husum. He was the 
greatest organist of his time, next to Buxte- 
hude; three organ pieces are printed in 
Commer’s Musica sacra, vol. i., and the State 
Library at Berlin contains a book of 13 cantatas 
and motets for choir and orchestra (Q.-L.). 


M. 

BRUMEL, Anrormne (6. circa 1480; 
d. circa 1520), Flemish contrapuntist. A con- 
temporary of Josquin, pupil of Okeghem,’ he 
enjoyed a high reputation as a scientific 
musician. Of his life little is known beyond 
the fact that he survived Okeghem, and that 
in 1505 he was engaged at the court of Alfonso, 
Duke of Ferrara, where it is possible he lived 
till his death. The correspondence which 
passed and the terms of the proposed engage- 
ment are preserved in the State Archives at 
Modena, and have been printed by van der 
Straeten, La Musique aux Pays-Bas, vol. vi. 

Brumel’s compositions are almost exclusively 
sacred. He wrote atleast 15 masses, 5 of which, 
including the inevitable Missa ‘ L’>homme armé,’ 
were printed by Petrucci as early as 1503. 
Others were published at Rome in 1519, and at 
Nuremberg in 1538 and 1539. Petrucci also 
printed several motets by him. Glareanus, who 
gave some extracts from Brumel’s masses in the 
Dodecachordon (1547), thought that he excelled 
rather by industry and mastery of his art than 
by any natural aptitude for music. A curious 
example of his skill is given in Faber’s Jnstitu- 
tiones musicae (1553), namely, a composition in 
8 parts, each of which is in a different ecclesi- 
astical mode. Franchinus and Hermann Finck 
both speak of Brumel in terms of high praise. 
Some French ‘ chansons’ of his are found in 
the following MSS. : Bologna, 148; Brussels, 
11,239; Florence (2 MSS. in Instituto Musi- 
cale).? 

Reprints of Brumel’s works are given by 
Ambros and Expert.® 

Bisi.—Fétis ; Q.-L.; Grande Encylopédie: art. by MICHEL BRENET. 

J, F. Be 80s addns. M. t..P, 

BRUNEAU, Lovis CuarLtes BONAVENTURE 
ALFRED (b, Paris, Mar. 3, 1857), a composer 
whose chief claim to distinction is that he 
applied Wagnerian principles to French Opera, 
without being influenced by Wagner’s musical 
style. 

As his father and mother were devoted to 
music (the latter was a painter), playing the 
violin and piano respectively, it was natural 
that their son should be a musician ; he learned 
the violoncello in order to be associated with 
them in chamber music. At 19 years of age 
he carried off the first prize at the Conserva- 
toire, as a pupil of Franchomme, the eminent 
master of the violoncello. Bruneau was subse- 

1 See Cretin’s ‘ Lament on the death of Okeghem.’ 


2 See E, Droz and G, Thibault, Bibliographie des recueils de 
chansons du X Ve siécle. 


3 Les Maitres musiciens de la Renaissance, vol. 8. Missa ‘ De 
beata Virgine,’ etc. 
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quently in the composition class of Massenet, 
and at the same time was a member of Pas- 
deloup’s orchestra, when the works of Wagner 
were first making their way in Paris. A can- 
tata, ‘Geneviéve de Paris,’ with which the 
young composer competed for the prix de 
Rome, was rewarded only with the second 
prize, as the judges considered its tendencies 
too advanced for their entire approval. From 
the date of this work onwards Bruneau adhered 
with extraordinary steadfastness to the com- 
mands of his artistic convictions; he obeyed 
them absolutely, and never swerved from the 
path for the sake of popularity or profit. As 
a result of this his work is marked by a rare 
degree of unity of style. 

In 1884 Pasdeloup performed his ‘ Ouverture 
héroique’ and ‘ Léda,’ a choral symphony; the 
latter was followed in time by two others, ‘ La 
Belle au bois dormant’ (1886) and ‘ Penthé- 
silée.” These compositions, with a few chamber 
duets on a small scale and some half-dozen 
groups of songs, of which the most important 
are ‘Dix lieds de France’ (op. 21), ‘Six 
chansons 4 danser’ (op. 23) and ‘ Trois lieds 
de France ’ (op. 24), all set to words by Catulle 
Mendés, constitute, with the Requiem Mass 
(op. 19), his complete output apart from the 
numerous works which he wrote for the stage. 

His first essay in dramatic music was a three- 
act opera, ‘ Kérim,’ set to a libretto by Paul 
Milliet and Henri Lavedan, and given during a 
temporary season of ‘ opéra populaire ’ at the 
Théatre.du Chateau d’Kau in May 1887. The 
pretty, fantastic story is perhaps a little too 
slight in texture for an opera, and the Emir’s 
search for the genuine tears which are to win 
the hand of his beloved is accomplished in 
rather too short a time ; the oriental colouring 
is admirably given, and the love-music is re- 
markably sincere and unaffected, although 
here and there the influence of Massenet is to 
be perceived. The individuality and boldness 
of its harmonic design attracted the attention 
of musicians at the time of its production, and 
Bruneau, whose taste in literature is well illus- 
trated by his choice of admirable poems of 
Catulle Mendés for the collections of songs 
already mentioned, desired to write an opera 
upon the subject of Zola’s Faute de Tabbé 
Mouret. <A libretto written on this novel had, 
however, been acquired by Massenet, but 
Bruneau became the happy possessor of a book 
written by Louis Gallet on Zola’s Réve, and his 
four-act opera was produced at the Opéra- 
Comique on June 18, 1891, with such success 
that it was given by the same singers at Covent 
Garden on Oct. 29 of the same year. At the 
time of its production, the structure of its 
melodies, its extraordinary harmonies, and the 
whole style of the piece, spread consternation 
among the more conservative of the French 
critics and the great majority of their English 
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colleagues. 
more open-minded hearers that a new dramatic 
style had been created, and that whether 
beautiful or the reverse, as mere music, the play 
was presented with a delicacy and charm of 
atmosphere that subtly conveyed its poetic 
beauty and fragrance. The characterisation of 
the ecclesiastic, M. de Hautecceur, of the girl 
Angélique, and of the other parts, is altogether 
admirable, and of this, as of all Bruneau’s 
maturer works, it may be said that each has a 
definite atmosphere of its own which gives the 
dominant note to the opera as a whole. 

For Bruneau’s next opera, the same librettist 
prepared a book from Zola’s Soirées de Médan, 
‘L’Attaque du moulin,’ again in four acts, 
produced at the Opéra-Comique, Nov. 23, 1893, 
when the action of the story was transferred 
from the date of the Franco-German war to 
1792 for political reasons. When it was given 
at Covent Garden, the original period was re- 
presented, and the piece gained greatly in 
interest and in what is called ‘ actuality.’ It 
was presented here on July 4, 1894, with Mme. 
Delna in the part of the old housekeeper, 
Marcelline, a character invented for the opera, 
and one on which most of the charm of the 
work depends. In the light of his later works, 
the style of this piece is seen to be no such 
violent contrast with that of ‘ Le Réve ’ as was 
at first imagined ; the vocal parts are far more 
grateful to the singers, and there is less that is 
startling in the harmonic treatment; it is 
simply maturer than the former opera, and 
must rank with the masterpieces of the modern 
stage, so vivid is its presentment of the circum- 
stances of war, as they affect a peaceful house- 
hold. It may be guessed that critics on both 
sides of the Channel had got used to Bruneau’s 
ways of expressing himself, and that the change 
of front which they thought they discerned in 
him was in reality only a change in their own 
attitude towards a new style. The success of 
the opera was very remarkable, alike in Paris, 
the French provinces, and London. 

In this work, Bruneau used for the last time 
the services of a librettist ; henceforward, he 
set the ipsissima verba of his favourite author, 
and in writing for music, Zola seemed to dis- 
cover new and delightful qualities. He threw 
himself with such enthusiasm into the task of 
providing subjects for Bruneau, that the com- 
poser declared that he was supplied with 
libretti by Zola which would last his life- 
time. In the natural course of events, the pro- 
duction of his next work, ‘ Messidor,’ at the 
Opéra, would have set the crown of national 
and official recognition upon Bruneau’s career ; 
but at the time of its production there, Feb. 19, 
1897, the ‘ affaire Dreyfus’ was engaging the 
attention and heating the passions of the French 
people to such an extent that any work with 
which Zola’s name was in any way connected 


Nevertheless it was felt by the | 
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was repudiated by the great majority of the 
people ; Bruneau had actively supported Zola 
in his championship of Dreyfus, and his sins 
were visited upon him in the practical banish- 
ment of his opera from the Parisian stage, not- 
withstanding the brilliant success of its first 
performances. It had an important revival at 
the Hoftheater of Munich, Jan. 15, 1903. It 
has been objected that the supernatural element 
and the whole episode of the Legend of the Gold 
is not entirely harmonious in style with the rest 
of the piece, which deals with humble men and 
women of the present day, and the want that is 
caused by the selfishness of a plutocrat who 
diverts the water of the river in order to get 
gold from it. Musically, however, the con- 
junction is perfectly intelligible, and the two 
warring motives of the gold, with its malefic 
influence, and the water, with the abundance it 
brings, are splendidly worked out; the ballet 
music is most brilliant and entirely original, 
and the sowing song, ‘Semence auguste,’ with 
which the tenor concludes the second act, is 
built on a tune of such vigour and beauty that 
it must appeal to every hearer at once. 

In ‘ Le Réve’ the influence of the Church is 
felt throughout, in ‘ L’Attaque du moulin ’ the 
presence of war dominates everything, and in 
‘ Messidor ’ the opposition of the gold and the 
water typifies in a fantastic form the war be- 
tween capital and labour; so in ‘ L’Ouragan,’ 
too, there is one dominating influence, for the 
hurricane brings about the whole of the drama, 
from its opening to the final catastrophe. This 
work, like the others in four acts, was produced 
at the Opéra-Comique, Apr. 29, 1901, and was 
at once recognised as one of the finest of modern 
French operas. The rival sisters are admirably 
characterised, and the third female part, that 
of a girl foreign to the island where the action 
takes place, is finely contrasted with them. 
The idea of using prose as the medium of an 
operatic text, as Bruneau used it in ‘ Messidor’ 
and ‘ L’Ouragan,’ though undoubtedly an in- 
novation in its day, had already occurred to 
Gounod, who set part of Moliére’s George 
Dandin, and was approved by Berlioz, who did 
not, however, put his views into practice in his 
own works. Since then Charpentier in ‘ Louise,’ 
Erlanger in ‘ Le Juif polonais,’ and others have 
followed Bruneau’s example, which could 
hardly be considered nowadays to require 
justification unless treated as a subject of 
academic debate. ‘ L’Enfant-Roi,’ which suc- 
ceeded ‘ Messidor’ and was produced at the 
Opéra-Comique, Mar. 3, 1905, was in a lighter 
vein than the preceding operas, and in spite of 
having a thesis (this time Zola was stressing the 
importance played by the child in a happy 
married life) remained fresh and lyrical not only 
in the scenes of the flower market and of the 
pastrycook’s shop, in which two of the five acts 
are laid, but also in the moments of pathos and 
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deep sentiment such as the dialogue between 
husband and wife in the first act and the re- 
conciliation of the three protagonists in the 
last. The consistent melodiousness of the 
music, the modernity and topical appeal of the 
story, which, like ‘ Louise ’ (produced two years 
before it), is dominated by the spirit of Paris, 
and to some extent, no doubt, its happy end- 
ing, all contribute to the success it scored with 
the public, and the purely musical qualities of 
the work found warm champions in Gabriel 
Fauré and other contemporary composers and 
critics. 

Though Zola had written the libretto of 
‘ L’Enfant-Roi,’ he died three years before the 
production of the opera. Bruneau, who had 
been moved by the loss of so old and close a 
friend to compose ‘ Lazare,’ an intimate work 
in one act, now had to depend on himself for his 
texts, and for his next opera, ‘ Nais Micoulin,’ 
in two acts, which was produced at Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 2,1907. He himself adapted with certain 
radical alterations a short story by Zola which 
dealt in tragic, not to say melodramatic, fashion 
with the love of a young fishergirl fora worthless 
young man, and the revenge her father attempts 
to take upon discovering his faithlessness. 
Bruneau resisted all temptations to treat the 
theme in the spirit of conventional opera, 
approaching it in a mood of high seriousness 
and with a musical equipment that was equal 
to the fullest demands of pity and passion. 
Exactly a month later his dramatic version of 
Zola’s story, La Faute de labbé Mouret, to 
which he had composed incidental music, con- 
sisting, besides a ‘full dress’ overture, mainly 
of interludes between the scenes, was produced 
at the Odéon. In 1912 an early ballet, ‘ Les 
Bacchantes,’ founded on Euripides’ play, 
appeared at the Opéra, and another opera, to 
a text by Zola, ‘ Les Quatre Journées,’ was pro- 
duced at the Opéra-Comique in 1917. Later 
came the comic opera ‘Le Roi Canduale’ 
(Opéra-Comique, 1920) and ‘Le Jardin du 
Paradis’ (Opéra, 1921). 

Uncompromisingly sincere in all that he 
touched, Bruneau employed in his operas a 
type of melody that fitted the natural declama- 
tion of the words, and was essentially appro- 
priate to the character and scene rather than 
readily quotable out of its setting ; his harmony 
was individual and often crude, especially in 
the earlier works, his orchestration generally 
monotonous in colouring. Perhaps his most 
striking gift was his power of building up a 
scene to a climax, and seeing its theatrical 
possibilities, as here he was helped by his un- 
doubted sense of drama, which enabled him to 
co-operate as a dramatist as well as a musician 
with the friend with whom he was so closely 
associated—Emile Zola. 

It remains to speak of the non-operatic works 
of the composer. The ‘ Requiem,’ the most 
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important of these, was given in London by the 
Bach Choir on Feb. 25, 1896, and it was acknow- 
ledged as a work of great power, though not 
entirely free from bizarrerie. The way in which 
the plain-song of the ‘ Dies irae ’ is used is most 
impressive ; it is delayed until just before the 
words ‘ Tuba mirum,’ when it appears, flung, as 
it were, from side to side of the auditorium by 
trumpets that take the alternate notes ; soon 
afterwards it is played in semiquavers instead 
of semibreves, with surprising effect, and finally 
is heard sung quietly by choristers in the organ- 
loft. The ‘ Lieds de France,’ to words by 
Catulle Mendés, are mostly modelled on the 
traditional songs of the French peasantry, such 
as are gathered into the collections of Weckerlin 
and Bourgault-Ducoudray. ‘Noces danslOr’ 
might well be a genuine folk-song, ‘ L’ Heureux 
Vagabond’ is characteristic in no ordinary 
degree, and ‘ Le Sabot de fréne ’ has a brilliant 
and original accompaniment to a tune of rare 
charm. ‘The six ‘ chansons & danser’ are of a 
still higher order of lyrics, the suggestion being 
taken from the form of the old French dances. 

Bruneau was decorated with the Légion 
d’Honneur in 1895, and at one time was a 
regular contributor to the Gil-Blas and Figaro, 
which he quitted in later years for Le Matin. 
Three volumes of criticisms, entitled Musiques 
@hier et de demain, La Musique francaise 
and Musique de Russie, et musiciens de France, 
showed great critical insight, fine literary 
taste, and a trenchant style. 

mM. ; addns. L. W. H. 


Brsi.—OcravE SERE, Musiciens francais d’aujourd’hui, 1911; 
ARTHUR HERVEY, Alfred Bruneau (Living Masters of Music), 
1907. 


BRUNELLI, Antonio (b. Bagnarea, late 
16th cent.), studied at Rome, was organist and 
maestro di cappella at San Miniato, Florence, in 
1606; at Prato Cathedral in 1610; and at the 
court of Toscana, 1614-16. He was one of the 
greatest contrapuntists of his time, and wrote 
Regole utilissime per li scolari che desiderano 
imparare a cantare, sopra la pratica della 
musica ... (1606); Regole e dichiarazions di 
alcuni contrappunti doppii ... (1610). In 
the latter work he deals with the different 
species of double counterpoint and the impro- 
vised counterpoint used by singers in the 
church, called ‘ contrapunto alla mente’; in 
France, ‘ Chant sur le livre.’ A book of exer- 
cises, ‘ Varij esercizij . . .’ (1605 and 1617), is 
for 1 and 2 voices or for cornetts, German flutes, 
violins, etc. He composed several books of 
madrigals, motets, canzonets, etc. ; 2 books of 
sacred songs, 1-5 v.; 1 book of Requiems 
(Venice, 1619) ; 12 psalms in MS., and a ballet 
which has been republished by Eitner (Q.-L. ; 
Fétis). 

BRUNETTE is defined by Diderot and 
d’Alembert, in the Encyclopédie, to be a kind 
of chanson, with an easy and simple air, and 


BRUNETTI 


written in a style which is gallant, but without 
affectation, and often tender and playful. The 
term is generally believed to have come from 
the young girls, ‘ petites brunes ’ or ‘ brunettes,’ 
to whom these songs were so frequently ad- 
dressed. The Brunettes were generally anony- 


- mous; they were very much in vogue in France 


at the end of the 17th century and the greater 
part of the 18th. The publisher, Christophe 
BALLARD (q.v.), issued 3 books of ‘ Brunettes, 
ou petits airs tendres avec les doubles et la 
basse continue mélés de chansons a danser’ 
(1703-4-11). He maintains that the term 
was derived from the great popularity of a 
particular song in which the word was used. 
About 1740 the flautist Blavet published 2 
books of Brunettes. A well-known specimen 
is ‘ Dans notre village,’ called in some collec- 
tions ‘ Nous étions trois filles 4 marier,’ and 
attributed to Lefévre. Mo LSP: 


Bist.—La Grande Encyclopédie, vol. viii.: article Brunette by 
MiIcHEL BRENET. PauL Marie Masson, Les Brunettes (S./.M, iii. 
1911). 


BRUNETTI, Domenico (b. Bologna, late 
16th cent.), organist in 1609 and maestro di 
cappella in 1620 at Bologna Cathedral. In 
1633 he founded the Academy of the Filaschisi. 
He composed ‘ L’ Euterpe,’ a book of madrigals, 
canzonets, etc. (1606); ‘ Varij concentus,’ 
vocal pieces for the church, 1609; ‘ Canticum 
deiparae virginis,’ etc., op. 3, 1621. E. v.d.s. 

BRUNETTI, (1) Gaetano (6. Pisa, c. 1753; 
d. Madrid, 1808), violin-player and composer. 

He was a pupil first of his father, Antonio 
Brunetti (6. circa 1726), maestro of the 
cathedral at Pisa from 1752, an able musician, 
and afterwards of the celebrated Nardini at 
Florence, whose style of playing and composing 
he adopted with considerable success. The 
greater part of his life he spent at Madrid, 
attached to the court of the Prince of Asturias, 
afterwards Charles IV. Here he came into 
close connexion with Boccherini, then at the 
height of his fame as a performer and composer, 
and appears gradually to have superseded that 
artist in the favour of the court and the public. 
With the symphonies, serenades and other 
instrumental works which he wrote for the 
King and the Duke of Alba he was eminently 
successful. They appear to be very much in 
the style of Boccherini; but on the whole 
inferior to the works of that master. His 
numerous compositions—published at Paris— 
consist of symphonies, serenades, sextets, 
quintets and violin duets. Six symphonies, 
six quintets and six sextets are mentioned in 
the Q.-L. Over 200 works of his remain in 
MS. Pave 

(2) GlovANNI GUALBERTO (0. Pisa, c. 1760), 
another son of Antonio Brunetti of Arezzo, 
followed his father as maestro di cappella 
at Pisa Cathedral. He composed numerous 
works for church music. Many being only 
signed with the family name, their identifica- 
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tion is difficult and doubtful. Between 1786 
and 1790 he composed 6 operas, enumerated 
by Fétis (Q.-Z.). 

BRUNETTI, Grovannt, a 16th-17th century 
church composer of Urbino ; 3 books of motets 
and 2 books of psalms were published by Aless. 
Vincenti, Venice, 1625-26. E. v. d. 8S. 

BRUNI, Antonio BartotomMeEo (b. Coni, 
Piedmont, Feb. 2, 1759; d. there, 1823), 
violinist and composer; a pupil of Pugnani ; 
lived from 1781 at Paris, first as orchestral 
player at the Italian Opera, and afterwards as 
conductor of the Opéra-Comique. 

He wrote operas, some of which achieved 
considerable success, although all are now 
forgotten (see Q.-L.). For the violin he wrote 
4 sets of sonatas, several concertos, 9 books of 
quartets, 5 books of trios, and 28 sets of violin 
duets, the latter well known to professors as 
useful pieces for teaching purposes; also a 
Méthode de violon and a Méthode pour lalto- 
viola. . P. D. 

BRUSSELS. The city of Brussels, with its 
seven ‘ faubourgs,’ contains almost a million 
inhabitants. Its musical life may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

(1) ScHotastic.—The town is the seat of one 
of the five ‘ Royal’ Conservatoires of Belgium. 
This title is given to state institutions helped 
by subsidies from the province and the town. 
Founded in 1832 the Conservatoire took the 
place of * L’Ecole Royale de Chant,’ founded in 
1823. Its former directors have been Fr. Fétis 
(1833-71), F.-A. Gevaert (1871-1908), Edg. 
Tinel (1908-12), Léon Du Bois (1912-25). 
The present (1927) director is Joseph Jongen. 
The director is assisted by an ‘ Adminis- 
trateur - Trésorier.2 The institution works 
under the auspices of a committee, on which 
the state, the province and the town are 
represented. The teaching comprises all 
branches of the theory and technique of music. 
The professional staff numbers 87 and the 
pupils 650 (1927). Instruction is free except 
for an entrance fee, which is 40 francs for 
Belgians and 400 francs for foreigners. The 
Conservatoire possesses a library and a museum 
of instruments. The library (Charles van den 
Borren, librarian) contains 32,100 catalogue- 
numbers, and is one of the most valuable 
musical libraries in the world. (It must be 
remembered that Fétis’s celebrated library 
acquired by the state is not at the Con- 
servatoire but in the Royal Library of Belgium.) 
(See Liprarres.) The museum (curator, Ernest 
Closson) is also very valuable and contains 
3300 exhibits, many of which are unique or 
rare. The collection is not adequately housed. 

In addition to the Royal Conservatoires 
Belgium has many schools of music, sometimes 
called Academies of Music or ‘ Conservatoires ’ 
(‘non-royal’). These schools (at which only 
the rudiments of musical theory and the 
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principal instruments are taught) belong to 
the communes, and receive subsidies from 
the state and the province. Several of the 
Brussels ‘faubourgs’ have their schools of 
music—the principal are: that of St. Josse-ten- 
Noode and Schaerbeek (belonging to these two 
communes), directed in succession by H. 
Warnots, Gustave Huberti and now (1927) by 
Alfred Mahy (32 professors and 770 pupils) ; 
that of Ixelles (called the ‘ Institut des Hautes 
Etudes musicales et dramatiques ’), founded 
and directed by H. Thiébaut (33 professors 
and 430 pupils); that of St. Gilles, directed 
formerly by L. Soubre and now by Raymond 
Moulaert (16 professors and 500 pupils). 

(2) THratRicaAL.—The principal theatre of 
Brussels is the ‘ Théadtre royal de la Monnaie,’ 
so called from an ‘atelier monétaire’ which occu- 
pied the site in the 17th century. The theatre 
was founded in 1700, but has been rebuilt three 
times. The present building dates from 1856 
and belongs to the town, which chooses the 
directors. The latter are (1927) Corneil de 
Thoran, Van Glabbeke, Spaak. The Théatre de 
la Monnaie is subsidised by the town, the state 
and the province; opéra, opéra-comique and 
ballet are given there. ‘The repertory is based 
on the modern French school with the addition 
of a few foreign or classical works, and each 
year a new Belgian work. Before the war the 
season used to conclude with a cycle of Wagner, 
given in German by German artists. 

Formerly the smaller Brussels theatres were 
devoted to light opera, but this has been 
abandoned gradually in favour of ‘ revues’ 
and cinemas. 

(3) Concerts.—Orchestral concerts are few 
because of their great expense. There are 
about 15 each season (or 30 counting public 
rehearsals). The Conservatoire gives 4 annu- 
ally, each preceded by 2 rehearsals. Except 
for specially engaged soloists the orchestra and 
choirs are composed of professors, selected 
pupils and former professors and _ pupils. 
The concerts were conducted by the director 
of the Conservatoire, but in 1926 Defauw took 
charge of them. These concerts are subscribed 
for, the profit received being divided amongst 
the performers. Under Fétis the programmes 
were exclusively classical. Gevaert added 
some modern composers, such as Wagner and 
Franck, but excluded the works of living 
composers. Under Tinel and Du Bois the pro- 
grammes have become more and more modern, 
but the above exclusion is still maintained. 

Next to the Conservatoire concerts the most 
important institution consists of the Popular 
Concerts of classical music (Concerts populaires 
de Musique classique), undertaken by a com- 
mittee which chooses an administrator. 
Founded in 1865, they were directed succes- 
sively by Vieuxtemps, Adolph Samuel, Joseph 
Dupont, Sylvain Dupuis, Edouard Brahy and, 
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to-day (1927), by Franz Rihlmann. These 
concerts cannot strictly be described as 
‘popular,’ because they appeal to the same 
public as the Conservatoire concerts, nor are 
they strictly classical; they keep the public 
au courant with all the movements of contem- 
porary music. Before the war there were 4 
of these Popular Concerts yearly. To-day, 
under the energetic administration of Le Boeuf, 
the number has been raised to 8, in addition 
to several performances with small orchestra. 

In 1895 Eugéne Ysaye founded the sym- 
phony concerts given under his baton, which 
held an important place in the artistic develop- 
ment of Brussels. They were started again 
for a short time after the war, and have since 
been transformed into concerts of chamber 
music and recitals. When Ysaye’s connexion 
with these concerts ceased they still kept his 
name. ‘T’o the Conservatoire concerts and the 
Popular Concerts have been added during the 
last six years the ‘ Concerts spirituels,’ at first 
directed by Bouderenghien and later by Joseph 
Jongen. There are 3 each season, pre- 
senting religious music for solo voices, choir 
and orchestra (oratorios, etc.). In addition 
to the Conservatoire concerts, Defauw also 
organises each year some symphony concerts 
under his own direction. 

In addition to the symphony orchestras, 
Brussels possesses some notable wind bands, 
such as ‘La Phalange artistique’ and ‘Le 
Cercle instrumental’ (composed of amateurs), 
and specially the band of the ‘ premier Régi- 
ment des Guides’ (the Royal Band), under 
Lieut. Prévost, which perform the most modern 
and difficult works (Stravinsky, etc.), original 
or transcribed. Amongst the amateur male 
voice choirs the most important is that of 
‘Les Artisans réunis.. There is only one 
ladies’ choir in Brussels, ‘ La Chorale César 
Franck,’ whose activity is confined to the 
‘Concerts populaires’ mentioned above. The 
only mixed choir of any importance is that of 
the ‘Concert spirituel,’ a fact which explains 
the rarity in Brussels of those performances 
with choir and orchestra so frequent in Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic countries. Minor mixed 
choirs are the ‘ Schola Cantorum ’ (director, 
EK. Vandevelde) and the ‘ Concerts anciens’ 
(L. Baroen), which make a speciality of the 
polyphonic works of the 16th century. 

Amongst the chamber music societies must 
be specially mentioned the ‘ Pro Arte’ quartet 
(Onnou, Halleux, Prévost, Maas), which 
organises each year in collaboration with Paul 
Collaer concerts devoted to the most advanced 
music of all countries. On the other hand, 
the Zimmer quartet (Zimmer, Baroen, Ghigo, 
Gaillard) devotes itself to classical music. 
Varied programmes (chamber music, songs, 
piano) are organised by ‘ La Société Nationale 
des Compositeurs Belges,’ by the pianist, A. van 
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Dooren (‘Heures de musique’), and by the 
violinist, L. Guller (‘ Concerts classiques’). In 
addition to these more or less regular perform- 
ances, a great number of concerts and recitals 
are given in Brussels during the season, some- 
times as many as 3 concerts being given in one 
evening. Finally should be mentioned the 
numerous meetings organised by the ‘Cercle 
artistique et littéraire’ and by the ‘Cercle 
musical,’ important private associations, as 
well as the lectures and concerts organised 
specially at the ‘ Institut des Hautes Etudes 
de Belgique.’ Ey.Os 

BRYNE (Bryan, Brian), ALBERTUS 
(6. circa 1621), organist, received his musical 
education from John Tomkins, organist of 
St. Paul’s. 

It was probably on the death of his master 
in 1638 that Bryne obtained the same post, 
which he held until the Commonwealth. At 
the Restoration he was reappointed, a petition 
for the post of organist at Whitehall Chapel 
having been presented to the King on his behalf. 
After the great fire he became organist of 
Westminster (1666), a post which he probably 
retained until the appointment of Blow in 1668. 
He is said to have died in that year. One of his 
name (possibly a son) was organist and fourth 
fellow of Dulwich College from 1671-77. A 
“Mr. Bryan,’ who was appointed organist of 
Allhallows’, Barking, in 1676, till his death in 
1713, with a salary of £18 per annum, may pos- 
sibly have beenthesame person. In The Virgin’s 
Pattern (Life of Susanna Perwick), 1661, among 
the famous musicians of the time, mention is 
made of * Albertus Bryne, that famous velvet- 
fingered organist.” A Morning and Evening 
Service by him are in many collections, and he 
wrote besides many sets of words for anthems, 
as well as dances, ‘ grounds,’ etc. 

The following compositions also exist in MS. : 


Whole Service in C. Yk., aoe pai 31 ay? eer): 

Service in G (a4). (T.D., 78 Fe ty h. Ch. 1002 (score) 
(printed in Arnold’s cake ha 

*‘T heard a voice.’ Yk., Add. MSS. ‘30 ot 162 (score) 


‘ How long.’ w. B. S., with addns. 


BRYSON, Rosert Ernest (b. Mar. 31, 
1867), composer, made his living as a member 
of the Liverpool Cotton Association, but de- 
voted much of his spare time to the study of 
music. His master for composition was Dr. 
W. H. Hunt of Birkenhead. 

The fact that Bryson never followed a pro- 
fessional musician’s career may account for the 
comparative neglect which his work by no 
means deserves, for it is in no sense that of an 
amateur, being distinguished by great earnest- 
ness of purpose and finish of technique. His 
forms are classical in outline and his texture is 
elaborately contrapuntal, but all his resources 
are moulded to the expression of his own very 
definite personality and his essentially modern 
outlook. 

The following is a list of Bryson’ schief works: 


(D.N.B., etc.) - 
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Symphony No. 1 in D (produced by Prof. Granville Bantock at 
Liverpool, 1908); Symphony No. 2 in C (Carnegie Trust); Idylls 
of a Summer Day, for orchestra (produced at the Musical League 
Festival, 1909); ‘ Voices,’ a study for orchestra (produced by Sir 
Henry J. Wood at the Promenade Concerts, 1910) ; ‘ Vaila,’ Fantasy 
for string orchestra; ‘A Last Harvest,’ song- -cycle with orchestra 
to poems by Philip Bourke Marston; Opera in four acts, ‘The 
Leper’s Flute,’ founded on a play by Jan Colvin (produced by the 
B.N.O.C., Glasgow, Theatre Royal, Oct. 15, 1926) ; choral works: ‘ The 
Stranger,’ with orchestra (produced by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society), ‘The Cloak, the Boat, and the Shoes’ (Yeats), ‘Easter 
Hymn’ (Spencer), and ‘ Drum Taps’ (Walt Whitman). Bryson has 
also written 2 string quartets, Sonatas for piano, organ and violin, 
a number of songs, and shorter pieces for piano and organ. 


E. B. 
BUCCINA, an instrument of the bugle type 
of bore. It was curved to nearly a circle, and 
the bell rested on the shoulder of the player. A 
specimen found at Pompeii and now preserved 
at the National Museum at Naples is pitched in 
G; its proper tones therefore correspond with 
those of the modern French horn when crooked 
mG (PLA x XXL GS.) Dida Bs 
It is from the term Buccina that the German 
POSAUNE is derived, e.g. Bucina, buccine, 
bocine, buxine, buisine, bosine, buze, buzune, 
pusine, puzine, although the trombone and 
buccina are quite distinct. All these spellings 
are found in the old MSS. F. W. G. 
BUCENUS (BucaEnvs), Pautus. In 1578 
he calls himself ‘ Philorodus Rigensis Cantore.’ 
He composed Passion music for the church at 
Riga. The ‘Musikfreunde’ in Vienna has a St. 
Matthew Passion a 6 v. in MS. by him, which 
Kitner thinks to be the same as the preceding 
one. Of his many masses and other important 
church compositions many are unfortunately 
incomplete, including his 55 motets and ‘Sacrae 
cantiones’ 5 and 4 v. Te 8 Raat 
BUCHNER (BucusEr, PUCHNER), JOHANN 
(6. Ravensburg, Wirtemberg, Oct. 26, 1483 ; 
d. before 1541). In his contract with the 
chapter of Constanz Cathedral of 1512, he calls 
himself ‘ Buchner the Younger.’ According to 
Luscinius (Musurgia, 1536), he was a pupil of 
Paulus Hofhaimer. In a document of 1544 he 
is spoken of as deceased. As organist and 
composer he stood in high repute among his 
contemporaries. In 1526 he left Constanz in 
company with the whole Catholic clergy on 
account of the growing Protestantism. Ap- 
parently he went to Zurich, where his daughter 
was living, in 1544, and an autograph theo- 
retical treatise is preserved in the town library. 
Various collective volumes contain sacred and 
secular songs and organ pieces, 35 of the latter 
having been republished in the ‘ Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir Musikwissenschaft,’ vol. v. 1. 
EB. Vv. .d.S. 
BUCHNER, Puitipr FriepEricu (6. Wert- 
heim, Franken, Sept. 10, 1614; d. Wurzburg, 
Mar. 23, 1669), studied at Frankfort-on-M., 
visited France and Italy, and was Kapell- 
meister successively of the Elector of Mayence 
and the Prince of Wiirtemberg. From 1642— 
1644 he was musician of the ‘ Palatino e gene- 
rale di Cracovia.’? He composed two books of 
‘Concerti ecclesiastici’ (vocal); ‘Sacrarum can- 
tionum .. . op. 3’; ‘Plectrum musicum .. .’ 
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(containing 24 sonatas), op. 4; ‘Harmonia | organist of Wells Cathedral, and of Bristol 


instrumentalis.’ The church library of the 
Liebfrauenkirche at Wurzburg contained at 
one time 12 masses, 41 offertories and about 
21 sonatas by him. BE. V. d. 8. 

BUCK, Duptry (6. Hartford, Connecticut, 
Mar. 10, 1839; d. Orange, New Jersey, Oct. 
6, 1909), an American composer and organist. 
Intended for business, he showed at an early 
age a taste for music. He was organist in 
Hartford, having studied three years in Trinity 
College, in that city, until his departure for 
Europe in 1858. There he studied at Leip- 
zig under Hauptmann, Richter, Plaidy and 
Moscheles. Later he was a pupil of Schneider 
at Dresden, and spent a year in Paris. On 
his return to America in 1862 he was church 
organist in Hartford and Chicago successively, 
where his reputation as an organist steadily 
increased. In 1875 Theodore THomas invited 
him to New York to be assistant conductor of 
his orchestral concerts in Central Park Garden. 
In 1877 Buck became conductor of the Apollo 
Club in New York, continuing his work as a 
church organist there till his retirement in 
1903. 

In 1876 Buck was invited to write ‘ The 
Centennial Meditation of Columbus’ for the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. In 
1880 his cantata, ‘The Golden Legend,’ won 
the prize offered by the Musical Festival 
Association of Cincinnati, where it was per- 
formed at the Musical Festival of that year. 
In 1885 his ‘ Light of Asia ’ was performed at 
Novello’s oratorio concerts in London. Both 
of these cantatas had a considerable popularity 
in the United States. 

Besides composing in all the musical forms, 
Buck was the author of Illustrations in Choir 
Accompaniment ; The Influence of the Organ in 
History; and a Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
His principal compositions are : 


Deseret, comic opera. 
Marmion, symphonic overture. 
Chorus of Spirits and Hours, male chorus. 
King Olaf’s Christmas, male chorus, 
The Nun of Nidaros, male chorus. 
Voyage of Columbus, male chorus. 
Paul Kevere’s Ride, male chorus. 
Centennial Meditation of Columbus, mixed chorus. 
Legend of Don Munio, mixed chorus, 
The Golden Legend, mixed chorus, 
Easter Morning, mixed chorus. 
The Light of Asia, mixed chorus, 
The 46th Psalm, mixed chorus. 
The Christmas Year (a series of five cantatas), mixed chorus. 
Anthems, offertories and other church music. 
R. A. 


BUCK, Prrcy Carrer, Mus.D. (b. West 
Ham, Essex, Mar. 25, 1871), was educated at 
the Merchant Taylors’ School in 1881-88, and 
in the latter year entered the R.C.M., studying 
under Parratt, Lloyd, Parry and others, and 
winning an organ scholarship. He was at the 
R.C.M. until 1892, and before leaving, had been 
appointed in 1891 organist of Worcester 
College, Oxford, 1891-94. In 1891 he took 
the Mus.B. degree, in 1893 that of Mus.D., and 
that of M.A. in 1897. In 1896-99 he was 


Cathedral in 1899-1901, in which year he was 
appointed director of music at Harrow School, 
a post in which he has won great distinction. 
He has acted as examiner in music for the 
Universities of Oxford and London, and in 
1910 was chosen to succeed Professor Prout 
as professor of music in the University of 
Dublin, and occupied the chair until 1920. 
In 1925 he was appointed King Edward Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of London. 
His compositions include : 


A MS. overture, ‘Coeur de Lion,’ op. 18; a fine quintet for piano 
and strings, op. 17; a string quintet in G, op. 19; a sonata for 
violin and piano, op. 21; and a quartet for piano and strings, 
op. 22, 


Pianoforte pieces, organ pieces, anthems and 
songs have been published. 

Besides his personal work at Harrow, Buck 
has accomplished much in English musical 
education. As a member of the Board of 
Professors of the R.C.M. he has taken a fore- 
most part in the establishment of a Teachers’ 
Course since 1919, and his lectures on psycho- 
logy have been an important factor in the 
success of that course. He has exerted a con- 
sistent influence in favour of the more liberal 
treatment of examinations in musical theory 
at the various universities and colleges with 
which he has been connected, particularly the 
Royal College of Organists, of which he has 
been president. As a member of the Editorial 
Committee for the publication of ‘ Tudor 
Church Music’ (Carnegie Trust), his careful 
studentship has found scope, and his skill as a 
contrapuntist has been invaluable in the supply 
of missing parts. Besides the educational 
books mentioned below, Buck has contributed 
important articles to many periodicals, and he 
is a contributor to the present edition of this 
Dictionary. 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Unfigured Harmony (1911); Organ Playing (1912); The First 
Year at the Organ (1912); Acoustics for Musicians. 


M.; with addns. c. 

BUCKMAN, Rostna (b. Blenheim, New 
Zealand), soprano, came to England at the age 
of 16 and studied for a time at the Birmingham 
School of Music, but had to return home on 
account of ill-health. She made her début in 
Australia with the Melba Grand Opera Co. 
in 1911, was in England again two years later, 
and was heard at Covent Garden in 1914. 
In 1915 she joined the company of singers 
soon taken over by Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
became a leading soprano in the Beecham 
Opera Company, her best parts being Aida 
and Isolde. She sang in the grand seasons 
at Covent Garden in 1919 and 1920, and in 
1922-23 she went on a concert tour round the 
world with her husband, Maurice d’Oisly. 

SunaP 

BUHLER (Brenier), Pater (also Abt, 
Abbé) Franz (with monastic name GREGORIUS) 
(b. Schneidheim, Apr. 12, 1760; d. Augsburg, 
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Feb. 4, 1824), entered the monastery of the 
Holy Cross, Donauworth, in 1778, and was 
ordained priest, 1785. He forsook monastic 
life in 1794 and became organist at the col- 
legiate church of Bozen, Tyrol. In 1801 he 
was Kapellmeister at Augsburg Cathedral. He 
was a prolific church composer and wrote with 
great facility. A long list of masses and other 
church music, songs, instrumental duets, trios, 
sonatas, fantasias and variations, for different 
instruments, 12 allemandes for PF. and some 
theoretical works are given in Y.-L. Many of 
his works have been republished in the course 
of last century. BE. v. d. 8. 

BUHLIG, Ricuarp (b. Chicago, Dec. 21, 
1880), pianist, studied under Leschetizky in 
Vienna. He gave a series of four piano 
recitals in London in Nov. 1906, devoting his 
first programme to Bach and Brahms, and 
subsequently made a special reputation as a 
player of Brahms. He made his début in 
America with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra in Nov. 1907, and has since toured 
much both in Europe and America. From 
1918-20 he taught at the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York. 0. 

BULOW, Hans Gvipo, FREIHERR VON 
(6. Dresden, Jan. 8, 1830; d. Cairo, Feb. 12, 
1894), the foremost pianist of that most 
advanced school of pianoforte-playing founded 
by Chopin and developed by Liszt. He was a 
first-rate conductor, and a musician whose 
technical attainments and complete knowledge 
ef the art from its germs to its very latest 
development were rivalled by few contem- 
poraries and surpassed by none. 

In early youth von Bilow seems to have 
shown neither talent for music nor delight in 
it. Both gifts first made their appearance after 
a long illness, but then in a supreme degree. 
After his 9th year he was placed under 
Friedrich Wieck, the father of Clara Schu- 
mann, who laid the solid foundations for his 
future technical achievements. From about 
1841-45 he studied with Hesse, Hauptmann, 
Plaidy and M. K. Eberwein. His parents 
were at Stuttgart from 1846-48, and here 
Hans made the acquaintance of Raff, Molique 
and others. In 1848 he entered the University 
of Leipzig to begin the study of jurisprud- 
ence, his parents having always looked upon 
music as a mere pastime. At Leipzig he 
continued his studies in counterpoint under 
Hauptmann. He met Liszt for the first time 
in June 1849 at Weimar. In Oct. 1849 
we find him a member of the University of 
Berlin, absorbed in the political movements 
of the time, and contributor to a democratic 
journal Die Abendpost. In this paper he first 
began to announce and defend the musical 
doctrines of the new German school led by 
Liszt and Wagner. A performance of ‘ Lohen- 
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him so intensely that he threw over his career 
as a lawyer, went to Ziirich, and entrusted 
himself to the guidance of Wagner. After 
some more or less tentative experiments in 
theatrical conducting at Ziirich and St. Gall 
(1850-51), he went, in June 1851, to Wei- 
mar to study pianoforte-playing under Liszt, 
and in 1853 made his first concert tour, 
playing at Vienna, Pest, Dresden, Carlsruhe, 
Bremen, Hamburg and Berlin. From 1855— 
1864 he occupied the post of principal master 
of pianoforte-playing at the conservatorium of 
Professors Stern and A. B. Marx, at Berlin. 
Here we find him organising trio soirées, or- 
chestral concerts and pianoforte recitals, with 
programmes of the most varied character, 
though with a decided leaning towards the 
works of the new German school, writing 
articles for various political and musical papers, 
making journeys through Germany and the 
Netherlands, and Russia, and reaping laurels 
everywhere as player and conductor. In 
1857 he married Liszt’s daughter Cosima 
(afterwards the wife of Wagner). In 1864 he 
was called to Munich as principal conductor 
at the royal opera, and he became in 1867 
director of the Conservatorium. It was there 
that he succeeded in organising model per- 
formances of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ 
and ‘Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg.’ In 
1869 von Bilow’s wife left him for Wagner ; 
a divorce followed and he left Munich, taking 
up his residence in Florence for some years ; 
concert tours in different parts of the world 
filled up the chief part of his time ; he appeared 
for the first time in England at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert of Apr. 28, 1873; in 
America in 1875-76 he gave 139 concerts. On 
Jan. 1, 1878, he was appointed Kapellmeister 
of the Hoftheater at Hanover, and in Oct. 1880 
became Hofmusikintendant to the Duke of 
Meiningen. During the five years of his tenure 
of this post he did wonders with the orchestra, 
forming it into an unrivalled body of players. 
In 1882 von Bilow married Marie Schanzer, 
an actress of the Meiningen theatre. After his 
resignation of the Meiningen appointment, in 
Oct. 1885, he directed various sets of concerts 
in Berlin, St. Petersburg, etc., and employed 
his exceptional talents as a teacher in the Raff 
Conservatorium at Frankfort, and in Klind- 
worth’s establishment in Berlin. He also 
conducted a Musical Festival at Glasgow in 
1878. He took up his residence in Hamburg 
in 1888, in which year he appeared for the last 
time in London. [Il-health compelled him to 
undertake a journey to Egypt, where he died. 

As a pianist von Biilow’s repertory embraced 
the master works of all styles and schools ; it 
would in fact be difficult to mention a work of any 
importance by any composer for the pianoforte 
which he did not play in public, and by heart. 


grin’ at Weimar in 1850 under Liszt moved ! His prodigious musical memory enabled him 
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also as a conductor to perform feats which had 
never before been attempted, and will in all 
likelihood not be imitated. The distinctive 
peculiarity of both his playing and conducting 
may be set down as a passionate intellectuality. 
All details were thought out and mastered 
down to the minutest particle ; all effects were 
analysed and calculated with the utmost 
subtlety, and yet the whole left an impression 
of warm spontaneity. This is the highest 
praise which can be awarded to an executant. 
It does not, perhaps, apply to all of Biilow’s 
appearances in public, but it applies strictly 
to his performances at their best ; and it is but 
bare justice to measure the achievements of 
a great artist as one measures a mountain 
chain, by the peaks rather than by the valleys. 
The analytical and reconstructive powers just 
emphasised render his editions of classical 
pianoforte works, such as those of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, variations and bagatelles, from op. 53 
onwards, of Cramer’s studies, of selections 
from Sebastian and Emanuel Bach, from 
Handel, Scarlatti, ete.—in which he has indi- 
cated the most refined phrasing and fingering, 
as well as the most minute nuances of tempo 
and expression, and has corrected presumable 
misprints and inaccuracies—unique and in- 
valuable to the student. 

In addition to these his admirable piano- 
forte arrangement of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ together with that of the overture to 
‘Die Meistersinger’ and ‘ Eine Faust-Ouver- 
tiire,’ as well as the arrangements of Weber’s 
two concertos and the Concertstiick for piano- 
forte solo, should be mentioned. Among his 
more important compositions the following 
have been published : 

Op. 20, ‘Nirwana, symphonisches Stimmungsbild’; op. 10, 
Music to Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cesar’; op. 16, Ballade for 
Orchestra, ‘Des Singers Fluch’; op. 23, ‘ Vier Charakterstiicke 


fiir Orchester, (1) Allegro risoluto, (2) Notturno, (3) Intermezzo 
guerriero, (4) Funerale.’ 


Among his pianoforte pieces especial attention 
should be called to his op. 21, ‘ Il Carnovale di 
Milano.’ E. D., with addns. 
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BURDE-NEY, Jenny (b. Gratz, Dec. 21, 
1826; d. Dresden, May 17, 1886), soprano 
singer. Her maiden name was Ney and she was 
said by Pougin to be a relative of Marshal Ney. 
She first appeared in opera at Olmiitz (1847), 
afterwards at Prague, Lemberg and Vienna 
(1850-53), and finally at Dresden. 

In the last-named city, where she first 
appeared Dec. 1853, as Valentine, she attained 
a great reputation as the successor of Schroeder- 
Devrient, and was engaged there until her 
retirement from the stage in 1867, having in 
the meanwhile married, Jan. 3l, 1855, Paul 
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Birde, an actor at the same theatre. In 
1855-56 she was engaged at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, and Lyceum. She 
first appeared Apr. 19, 1855, as Leonora 
(‘ Fidelio ’), on the occasion of the state visit of 
Queen Victoriaand the Emperorand Empress of 
the French, on whose account no attention was 
paid to the singer. She repeated this part 
twice, but was very coolly received. Professor 
Morley remarked her performance with favour 
in his Journal of a London Playgoer. On May 
10, 1855, she was better received as Leonora 
on the production in England of ‘ Trovatore,’ 
the only other part she played Ba +s 
engagement. 

BUSSER, Pavut Henri (6. Toulouse, Hae 
Garonne, Jan. 16, 1872), French composer and 
conductor. He was trained at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, obtained the Grand Prix de Rome 
(1893), as pupil of E. Guiraud, for the cantata 
‘ Antigone.’ He has been organist at St. Cloud, 
and since Dec. 10, 1904, has conducted the 
Conservatoire choral class, replacing G. Marty. 
He is director of the Ecole Niedermeyer. He 
acted as chorus-master at the Opéra-Comique, 
and occupies with distinction a post as one of 
the conductors at the Opéra. His musical 
activity has displayed itself in works of varying 
styles, in which he appears wholly at ease. He 
has written masses, motets, orchestral pieces, 
‘Hercule au jardin des Hespérides,’ ‘ Suite 
funambulesque,’ songs, choruses for female 
voices, etc., and revised Mare Antoine Charpen- 
tier’s ‘La Couronne de fleurs’ (pastoral by 
Molicre). His dramatic works are: ‘Jane Grey’ 
(1891), ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ (Opéra-Comique, 
1897), ‘La Ronde des saisons,’ a ballet (Opéra, 
Dec. 23, 1905), ‘Colomba’ (Nice, Feb. 4, 1921), 
‘Les Noces corinthiennes’ (Opéra -Comique, 
May 10, 1922), ‘ Les Trois Sultanes,’ incidental 
music (Deauville, Sept. 8, 1923). M. L. P. 

BUFFARDIN, Pierre GasBriet (5. Pro- 
vence, 1690 ; d. Dresden, Dec. 1739), a famous 
French flautist, educated at Marseilles. In 
1713 he was at Constantinople, where Joh. Jac. 
Bach was his pupil. On Nov. 25, 1715, he was 
engaged for the court chapel at Dresden, where, 
in 1741, his original salary had been doubled 
(to 1000 thaler per ann.). In 1749 he was 
pensioned with 700 thaler per annum. Buffar- 
din was one of the first to raise the technique 
of the flute to the level of modern virtuosity, 
and for some time he was the master of the 
famous Quantz. A MS. concerto of his for 5 
flutes, 2 violins, a viola and basso, is in the 
Schwerin court library. 

BUGLE (Eng. and Fr.) (Ger. Fligelhorn ; 
Ital. tromba), a treble instrument of brass or 
copper, differing from the trumpet in having a 
shorter and more widely conical tube, with a 
less expanded bell. It is played with a cupped 
mouthpiece. In its original form the bugle is 
the signal horn for the infantry, as the trumpet 
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is for the cavalry (see MiniraRy SoUNDS AND 
SIGNALS) ; formerly it was usually tuned in C, 
with an extra Bp crook. The regulation bugle 
of the British Army is now in Bp only, and, as 
it is treated as a transposing instrument, the 
calls are still written in the key of C. Only 
five sounds are required for the various calls 
and signals. These are the intermediate open 
notes of the tube, from C below the treble stave 
to G above it. Eight sounds, however, can in 
all be obtained, by the addition of the Bp and 
C above high G, and the octave of the lowest 
C, which is the real fundamental note. With 
these additions the entire compass is as follows : 


Two methods have been adopted for bridging 
over the gaps between the open notes of this 
instrument, viz. keys and valves. See PLATE 
wAALTY. 9. W. H. S. 

In 1810 Joseph Halliday, the bandmaster of 
the Cavan Militia, patented an invention by 
which keys controlling side-holes were added to 
the bugle, so that the chromatic degrees between 
the second and third harmonics, c’ to g’, were 
obtained. A similar application of keys to the 
trumpet was known fifty years earlier ; but the 
bugle, by its proportions, was more suited for 
key-work than the trumpet. The Kry-BUGLE 
(q.v.), called also the ‘Kent bugle’ and ‘ Regent’s 
bugle,’ said to have been so named in con- 
sequence of a performance upon it before the 
Duke of Kent by Halliday in Dublin, became 
extremely popular, and from about 1820 to 
1835 was, next to the clarinet, the principal solo 
instrument in military bands. At about the 
latter date it began to be superseded by the 
cornet-a-pistons as a solo instrument, but the 
valve-bugle or modern fligelhorn might well 
take a more prominent part in our bands than 
it does. As in the valve instrument every note 
speaks from the bell, it possesses more uniform 
quality than the key-bugle, yet the latter had 
perhaps some advantage of clearness in shakes 
and rapid passages. (See FLUGELHORN ; 
SAXHORN.) 

To the ordinary bugle as made in C a valve 
attachment is sometimes added, converting it 
into a valve instrument pitched either in Bp 
or in Ep a fifth lower. This contrivance was 
patented by Henry Distin, and is useful for 
bugle bands. Daidad. 

BUHL, JosrepH Davip (b. near Amboise, 
1781), trumpeter, son of a musician in the 
service of the Duc de Choiseul. 

He was successively a member of the band 
of the ‘ Garde parisienne,’ organised 1792, and 
of the Consuls’ ‘ Grenadiers de la Garde.’ He 
was also professor at the cavalry school of 
trumpeters at Versailles, from its foundation in 
1805 to its abolition in 1811. In 1814 he was 
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appointed by Louis XVIII. conductor of the 
band of the Gardes du Corps, and received the 
Legion of Honour. In 1816 he became first 
trumpeter at the Opéra, and at the Théatre 
Italien; but owing to an accident at the 
coronation of Charles X. was compelled to 
relinquish both appointments in 1825. In 
1823 Buhl introduced into France the slide- 
trumpet (a coulisse), invented by Haltenhoff of 
Hanau. He published a Method for Trumpet 
(Paris, Janet), and was editor of the Ordon- 
nance des trompettes. Ba C2 OU: 

BULL, Joun, Mus.D. (b. circa 15621; 
d. Antwerp, Mar. 12 or 13, 1628), famous 
organist and composer. He was, according to 
Anthony Wood, ‘of the same family, as it 
seems, with those of his name in Somerset- 
shire.’ There was a family of Bulls settled at 
Peglinch or Peylinch in the parish of Wellow, 
in the 16th century, but it is uncertain whether 
the composer belonged to this branch. 

He was educated in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Chapel under William Blitheman. On Dec. 
24, 1582, he was appointed organist of Hereford 
Cathedral and afterwards master of the 
children. In Jan. 1585 he was admitted a 
member of the Chapel Royal, and in 1591, on 
the death of his master, succeeded him as 
organist. The office of organist as a separate 
appointment did not then exist, but that Bull 
acted as organist within a year of Blitheman’s 
death is proved by entries in the Chapel Royal 
Cheque Book on May 29, 1592, recording the 
appointment as gentleman-extraordinary of 
William Phelps of Tewksbury ‘for his care 
[and] kindnes to Mr. Bull, Organiste in her... 
Majesties Chappell,’ ‘Mr. Doctor Bull... 
beinge robbed in those parts.’ On July 9, 
1586, he was admitted Mus.B. at Oxford, 
‘having practised in that faculty fourteen 
years,’ and on July 7, 1592, was incorporated 
Mus.D. in the same university, having pre- 
viously taken the degree at Cambridge. On 
Apr. 20, 1591, he petitioned Queen Elizabeth 
for a lease in reversion of the yearly value of 
£30, ‘to relieve his great poverty which 
altogether hinders his studies.’ This docu- 
ment is preserved at Hatfield, and an endorse- 
ment on it shows that he obtained a lease of 
the yearly value of 20 marks. In 1596, upon 
the recommendation of the Queen, Bull was 
the first appointed music professor in Gresham 
College, and, although unable to compose and 
read his lectures in Latin, according to the 
founder’s original intention, such was his 
favour with the Queen and the public, that 
the executors of Sir Thomas Gresham, by the 
ordinances bearing date 1597, dispensed with his 
knowledge of the Latin language and ordered 


‘The solemn music lecture twice every week, in 
manner following, viz. the theoretique part for one 


1 According to the date on his portrait at Oxford. See 
PLATE XII. 
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half-hour, or thereabouts, and the practique, by 
concert of voice or instruments, for the rest of the 
hour, whereof the first lecture should be in the Latin 
tongue and the second in English; but because at 
this time Mr. Dr. Bull, who is recommended to the 
place by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, being 
not able to speak Latin, his lectures are permitted to 
be altogether in English, so long as he shall continue 
in the place of music lecturer there.’ 


His inaugural address was delivered on Oct. 
6, 1597, and was printed by T. East ; no com- 
plete copy of it is known to exist, but the 
title-page has been preserved in the Bagford 
Collection (Harl. 5936, fol. 118b). It reads 
as follows : 

‘The oration of Maister | Iohn Bull, Doctor of Mu- | 
sicke, and one of the Gentle- | men of hir Maiesties 
Royall | Chappell. | As hee pronounced the same, bee- 
| fore diuers Worshipfull persons, Th’ Aldermen & 
commoners of the Citie| Of London, with a great 
Multitude of | other people, the 6, day of October, | 
1597. | In the New erected Colledge of Sir Thomas 
Gresham Knight, deceased : Made in the Commenda- 
| tion of the saide worthy Founder, and the | excellent 
Science of Musicke. | Imprinted at London by | 
Thomas Easte.’ 

In 1601 Bull went abroad for the recovery of 
his health, and during his absence was per- 
mitted to substitute as his deputy, Thomas, son 
of William Byrd. He travelled into France 
and Germany, and Anthony Wood tells a story 
of a feat performed by him at St. Omer, where, 
to a composition originally in forty parts, he 
added forty more in a few hours. After the 
death of Elizabeth, Bull retained his post in 
the Chapel Royal, and his fame as an organist 
was widely spread. On Dec. 15, 1606, Bull was 
admitted into the freedom of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company by service, having been 
bound apprentice to Thomas, Earl of Sussex, 
who was free of ‘the Company. His name 
occurs in a list (dated Dec. 31, 1606) of persons 
to whom James I. ordered ‘ gold chains, plates 
or medals’ to be given. On July 16, 1607, 
when the King and Prince Henry dined at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the royal guests were 
entertained with music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, And while His Majesty was at table, 
according to Stowe, 

‘John Bull, Doctor of Musique, one of the organists 
of His Majesties Chappell-royall, and free of the 
Merchant-taylors, being in a citizen’s gowne, cappe, 
and hood, played most excellent melodie upon a small 


payre of Organes, placed there for that purpose 
onley.’ (Chronicles, edit. 1631, p. 891.) 


On the day after this feast Bull and Nathaniel 
Giles (the master of the children) were admitted 
into the livery of the Company. On Dec. 20 
in the same year Bull resigned the Gresham 
Professorship (which was only tenable by un- 
married men), and two days later he obtained 
from the Bishop of London a marriage licence 
for himself and 

‘Elizabeth Walter of the Strand, maiden, aged about 
24, daughter of Walter, citizen of London, de- 


ceased, she attending upon the Rt. Hon. the Lady 
Marchioness of Winchester.’ 


They were to marry at ‘Christ Church, London.’ 
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In 1611 he was in the service of Prince Henry,' 
and his name stands first on the roll of the 
Prince’s musicians, with a salary of £40 per 
annum. For the marriage of Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Prince Palatine (Feb. 14, 1612/13) 
he wrote an anthem to the words of the Bene- 
diction, beginning ‘ God the Father, God the 
Son.’ The old Cheque Book of the Chapel 
Royal records under date of 1613 that 

‘John Bull, Doctor of Musicke, went beyond the seas 
without license, and was admitted into the Archduke’s 
service, and entered into paie there about Michaelmas.” 
It seems that he had been preparing for this 
step some months previously, for in B.M. Add. 
MSS. No. 6194 is preserved a letter from Dr. 
Bull to Sir M. Hicks, wishing his son’s name to 
be inserted instead of his own in some patent 
dated Apr. 26, 1612. According to Ward, Bull 
left England owing to his ‘ being possess’d with 
crotchets as many musicians are,’ but in a 
letter (dated May 30, 1614, Add. MSS. 6194) 
from Trumbull, the British minister at Brussels, 
to James I., the writer says that he had in- 
formed the Archduke 


‘that it was notorious to all the world, the said Bull 
did not leave your Majesties service for any wrong 
done unto him, or for matter of religion, under which 
fained pretext he now sought to wrong the reputation 
of your Majesties justice but did in that dishonest 
manner steal out of England through the guilt of a 
corrupt conscience, to escape the punishment, which 
notoriously he had deserved, and was designed to 
have been inflicted on him by the hand of justice, 
for his incontinence, fornication, adultery, and other 
grievous crimes.’ 

On leaving England Bull went to Brussels, 
where he became one of the organists in the 
Archduke’s chapel, under Géry de Ghersem. 
In 1617 he was appointed organist of Antwerp 
Cathedral in succession to Rumold Waelrent. 
The Chapter Act-Books record payments to 
him in Feb. 1619/20, and again in the same 
month of 1622/23 of sums of 12 livres d Artois 
(florins). In 1620 he was living in a house ad- 
joining the south door of the Cathedral. He 
was buried on the south side of Notre Dame at 
Antwerp, Mar. 15, 1628. 

A portrait of Bull, reproduced PLATE XII, 
is preserved in the Music School Collection at 
Oxford. It is painted on panel, and repre- 
sents him in the habit of a bachelor of music. 
On the left side of the head are the words, ‘ An. 
AXtatis sve 27, 1589,’ and on the right side an 
hour-glass, upon which is placed a human skull, 
with a bone across the mouth. Round the four 
sides of the frame is written the following 
homely distich : 


‘The bull by force 
In field doth raigne : 
But Bull by skill 
Good will doth gayne.’ 


Another portrait of him, a half-length taken 
in later life, is in the possession of Mr. Arthur 
Hill. 


1 In Prince Henry’s accounts (Oct. 1610—Nov. 1612) there is an 
entry of £35 paid to John Bull ‘ for sundry sortes of musicke bookes’ 
(Shakespeare Soc, Publications). 
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ainting in the Music School Collection, Oxford 
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A list of MSS. containing compositions by 
Bull will be found in Ward’s Lives of the 
Gresham Professors (1740). Some of these can 
be traced at the present day, but two important 
volumes seem to have disappeared. They are 
(1) No. 16 in Pepusch’s Catalogue. <A large 
quarto written by Gulielmus a Messaus, organist 
of St. Walpurga, Antwerp, between Apr. 6 and 
Oct. 20, 1628, containing (inter alia) 38 organ 
and virginal pieces by Bull; (2) The first 
volume of Pepusch’s No. 18. The second 
volume is now in the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 23,623). The missing volume contains 
24 pieces by Bull. It was formerly in the 
possession of Richard Clark, and contains the 
composition upon which was based the claim 
made on behalf of Bull to the authorship of 
Gop SAVE THE Kina (q.v.).1 Amongst the 
other works mentioned by Ward, Pepusch’s 
No. 13 (‘ Deus omnipotens’) is to be found 
in a MS. written by John Baldwin, now in 
the Royal Library Collection at the British 
Museum; it is an arrangement of the ‘ Star’ 
anthem. As far as can be ascertained, the 
following is a list of Bull’s vocal comp oetions 


now extant: 


1, ‘Almighty God.’ The ‘Star’ Anthem, for voices and viols. 
(Printed by Boyce as ‘O Lord my God. ’) 
2and 3. ‘Attend unto my Tears.’ (Two settings, for 4 voices and 
lute and for 5 voices respectively. In Leighton’s ‘ Teares or 
Lamentacions of a sorrowful Soule,’ 1614.) 
4. ‘Fraile man despise the treasures of this life.’ (B.M. Add. 
MSS, 29,372-5. Pepusch’s No. 5 in Ward’s List.) 
5. ‘How joyful and how good.’ (Ch. Ch. MSS.) 
6. ‘Deliver me, O God.’ (Barnard. ) 
7. ‘Den lustelijeken Mey.’ (‘ Laudes Vespertine B. Marie Virginis.’ 
Phalése, Antwerp, 1629.) 
8. ‘In the departure of the Lord.’ 
9. ‘In Thee, O Lord.’ 


(Leighton’s ‘ Teares,’ 1614.) 
(Barnard.) 

Of Bull’s instrumental pieces (mostly for 
organ or virginals, but including a few com- 
positions for viols) nearly 150 are in existence. 
They are to be found in 

‘Parthenia’ (a collection of pieces for virginals by Bull, Byrd, 
and Gibbons, printed early in the 17th century); in the ‘ Fitz- 
william Virginal Book’ (published by Breitkopf & Hirtel, Leipzig, 
1899, 2 vols.); in the following MSS. in the British Museum ! 
Additional MSS. 10,444, 11,586, 23,623, 29,401, 30,485, 31,403, 31,723, 
and 36,661. Also in the Imperial Library, Vienna (No. 17, 771) 3 at 
Berlin (State Library, MS. 191); the Public Library, New York ; 
in the Library of the R.C.M.; at Ch. Ch., and the Roy. Lib. B.M. 
In the last-named collection there is a volume of unsolved Canons 
by Bull. <A copy of Holborne’s ‘Cittharne School,’ which formerly 
belonged to him, is in the University Library, Cambridge. 

Bull’s merits as a composer have been dealt 
with by Dr. Willibald Nagel* and Dr. 
Seiffert.2 His music is very unequal, and 
generally is more ingenious than beautiful. 
The most striking examples of his innovations, 
both rhythmic and harmonic, are to be found in 
an ‘ Ut, re, mi’ (‘ Fitz. Virg. Book,’ vol. i. p. 183). 
But as an executant he occupied a place in the 
first rank. He has been aptly termed ‘ the 
Liszt of his age,’ and he belongs to the group of 
composers who did much to develop harpsi- 
chord music. In this respect his connexion 
with Sweelinck is of interest, and the fact that 
the great Amsterdam organist included a Canon 
of Bull in his work on composition, and that 
Bull wrote a fantasia on a fugue of Sweelinck 

1 Also Mus, 7., 1878. 


2 Geschichte der Musik in England, ii. (1897), p. 155, etc. 
8 Geschichte der Klaviermusik (1899), p. 54, etc. 
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within a few months of the death of the latter, 
seems to show that the two men were on terms of 
personal friendship. E. F. R. and W. B. S. 

BULL, OLE Borneman (b. Bergen, Norway, 
Feb. 5, 1810, ; d. Lysé, near Bergen, Aug. 17, 
1880), a remarkable violin virtuoso. 

His first teacher was Paulsen, a Dane, and 
later on he received some instruction from a 
pupil of Baillot, a Swede named Lundholm, 
who had settled at Bergen. In the main, 
however, he was a self-taught player. His 
individuality was so strongly marked as to 
leave but little room for the direct influence of a 
teacher. His father, a physician, did not ap- 
prove of a musical career, and, after having gone 
through the grammar school at Bergen, Ole 
Bull was sent to the University of Christiania to 
study theology. Very soon, however, we find 
him the conductor of a musical and dramatic 
society in that town. At this time political 
feeling ran high in Norway, and he appears to 
have taken some part in the agitation. At all 
events he suddenly left the country in 1829 and 
went to Cassel to satisfy an ardent desire to see 
and hear Spohr, for whose violin compositions 
he had a sincere admiration. Spohr appears to 
have behaved somewhat coldly to the rather 
eccentric and, to him, utterly unknown young 
enthusiast, but an interesting criticism of Ole 
Bull’s violin-playing is contained in Spohr’s 
autobiography. Bull left Cassel, made a short 
stay at Géttingen, where his boisterous manner 
involved him in a duel, and then returned to 
Norway, where he played with much success 
at public concerts in Bergen and Trondhjem. 
But it was not till he went to Paris in 1831 that 
his powers as an executant were fully developed. 
He failed to gain admittance to the Conserva- 
toire, but it was then that he first heard Paga- 
nini, and this constituted, as he himself used to 
declare, the turning-point of his life. Paga- 
nini’s playing made an immense impression on 
him, and he threw himself with the utmost 
vigour into the pursuit of technical studies in 
order to emulate the feats performed by the 
great Italian virtuoso. After a severe illness 
in Paris Bull came under the motherly care of a 
benevolent Parisian lady, who nursed him, and 
whose daughter he afterwards married. After 
his recovery he made his first appearance in 
Paris (Apr. 18, 1832), assisted by Chopin and 
Ernst, and then started for Italy, where he 
created a perfect furore. From this time to the 
end of his life he continued travelling all over 
Europe and North America, taking now and 
then a summer’s rest in his native country. He 
played first in London, May 21, 1836; at the 
Philharmonic, June 6, and during the next six- 
teen months be gave 274 concerts in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. In 1843 he went to 
America for the first, and in 1879 for the fifth 
and last time. His success and popularity in 
the States were unbounded, and he began to 
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amass a considerable fortune. 
Norway in 1845, he formed a scheme for the 
establishment of a Norse theatre at Bergen, 
and brought it to actual fulfilment in 1850. To 
the end of his life he retained a passionate love 
for the North and his countrymen; and, 
touched by the abject poverty of many of them, 
he conceived the idea of founding a Norwegian 
colony in the States. For this he acquired a 
large tract of land (125,000 acres), but, though 
he was not without natural shrewdness in 
business matters, he unfortunately fell into the 
hands of swindlers, who sold to him what was 
really the property of a third party. Bull was 
in consequence involved in a troublesome and 
expensive lawsuit, by which he lost a great part 
of his capital. But, nothing daunted, he re- 
sumed travelling and playing to replace what 
was lost. He tried to found an academy of 
music in Christiania, but it had no lasting 
result. In 1870 he married an American lady, 
and on Feb. 5, 1880, he celebrated his 70th 
birthday in America. His death was deplored 
as a national loss. 

Ole Bull was a man of remarkable character 
and an artist of undoubted genius. His techni- 
cal proficiency was such as very few violinists 
have ever attained to. His playing in double- 
stoppings was perfect ; his staccato, upwards 
and downwards, of the utmost brilliancy ; and 
although he can hardly be considered a serious 
musician in the highest sense of the term, yet 
he played with warm and poetical, if somewhat 
sentimental, feeling. Bull’s power of convey- 
ing a highly poetical charm—a power which is 
absolutely beyond any mere trickster or ordin- 
ary performer—redeemed him from the re- 
proach of charlatanism. His rendering of 
Scandinavian airs never failed to charm and 
move, and his tours de force, if they raised the 
smile of the musician, invariably carried away 
his audience. He appears to have been con- 
scious of his inability to do justice to serious 
music—at least, with the exception of one or two 
movements of Paganini, he played in public 
only hisowncompositions. His private render- 
ing of quartets is said to have proved the wisdom 
of this self-imposed restraint. 

He used on his violin an almost flat bridge, 
an arrangement which enabled him to produce 
beautiful effects by the playing of chords and 
passages in four parts, but which had the obvi- 
ous disadvantages already mentioned. His 
bow was of unusual length and weight, such as 
no man of smaller stature and strength could 
effectively or comfortably wield. 

Three only of his numerous compositions 
appear to have been published : 

A set of ‘ Variazioni di bravura,’ ‘ La Preghiera d’ una madre,’ and 
a ‘Notturno.’ The rest consisted of two concertos and other solo 
pieces, of which a ‘ Polacca guerriera’ appears to have been his 
cheval de bataille. The titles of others, such as ‘The Niagara,’ 
‘Solitude of the Prairies,’ ‘To the memory of Washington,’ betray 


their American origin. 


The dates and main facts contained in this 
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article are taken from the biography of Ole Bull 
by his second wife, Sara C. Bull (1886). PB. Dz 

BUMPUS, twin brothers who were well- 
known ecclesiologists, students of Cathedral 
architecture, and historians of Cathedral music. 
(1) Joun SketTON (6. London, Aug. 6, 1861 ; 
d. Newington, Apr. 10, 1913) was honorary 
librarian of St. Michael’s, Tenbury. His works 
include the valuable Dictionary of Ecclesiological 
Terms, T'he Organists and Composers of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and, with his brother, A History of 
English Cathedral Music. 

(2) THomas Francis (b. London, Aug. 6, 
1861; d. Stoke Newington, Nov. 11, 1916), 
besides collaborating in the History above 
named, published The Cathedrals of England 
and Wales (3 vols.) and similar works on the 
cathedrals of Northern Germany (1 vol.), 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark (1 vol.), 
Northern Italy (1 vol.), Belgium (1 vol.) and 
London Churches, ete. Oo. 

BUNGERT, Aveust (b. Milheim a/d 
Ruhr, Mar. 14, 1846; d. Leutesdorf, Oct. 26, 
1915), a prolific composer whose fame outside 
his own country rests principally on a few 
slight songs. He was at first a pupil of 
Ferdinand Kufferath, and studied at the 
Cologne Conservatorium, 1860-62. In 1869 
he was music-director at Kreuznach, but in 
1873-81 applied himself anew to the study of 
counterpoint under Kiel. A quartet for piano 
and strings gained a prize offered by the 
Florentine Quartet in 1878. The composition 
of piano pieces, songs and several orchestral 
works (‘ Tasso,’ ‘ Hohes Lied der Liebe,’ and 
‘Auf der Wartburg’) occupied him until in 
1884 a comic opera, ‘Die Studenten von 
Salamanka,’ was produced at Leipzig. His 
most important undertaking was a tetralogy of 
operas, “Die homerische Welt,’ of which he 
was both author and composer. These, called 
‘Kirke’ (1898), ‘ Nausicaa’ (1901), ‘ Odys- 
seus’ Heimkehr’ (1896) and ‘ Odysseus’ Tod’ 
(1903), have all been given on the stages of 
Germany. ‘ Odysseus’ Heimkehr,’ the first 
to appear at Dresden, stirred a considerable 
amount of dispute as to its musical, poetic 
and dramatic merits; but the next section to 
be made public, ‘ Kirke’ (Dresden, Jan. 29, 
1898), seems to have been conspicuously less 
successful than the other, which was given a 
good many times and attracted much attention. 
A later opera described as ‘a mystery,’ 
‘Warum ? Woher ? Wohin?” was produced 
at Neuwied in 1908 and given elsewhere in 
Germany. A symphony with the title 
‘Zeppelins erste grosse Fahrt’ and music 
to Max Gruber’s version of ‘ Faust’ belong 
also to his later years. Bungert’s methods 
were definitely based upon those of Wagner, 
and his work shows understanding of stage 
effect. M., with addns. 

BUNN, Atrrep (b. Apr. 8, 1796 or 1797; 
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d. Boulogne, Dec. 20, 1860), manager and 
dramatic author, was for a quarter of a century 
director, and during the greater part of that 
time lessee, of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Elliston gave him his first appointment as 
stage-manager of Drury Lane in 1823, when 
he was quite a young man; in 1826 he was 
manager of the Birmingham Theatre, and in 
1833 held the same post at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. He first obtained a certain 
celebrity as a manager by endeavouring in 
about 1835 to establish an English Opera. 
‘The Maid of Artois,’ and a few years later 
‘The Bohemian Girl,’ ‘The Daughter of 
St. Mark,’ and other operas by Balfe, were 
produced at Drury Lane under Bunn’s 
management; and for the first of these works 
Mme. Malibran was engaged at the then un- 
precedented rate of £125 a night. Bunn also 
brought out Benedict’s ‘ Brides of Venice ’ and 
Vincent Wallace’s ‘Maritana.? For most 
of these operas Bunn himself furnished the 
libretto, which, however, was in every case 
of French origin. He was the author or 
adapter of a good many dramas and farces, 
including ‘The Minister and the Mercer,’ a 
translation of Scribe’s ‘ Bertrand et Raton,’ 
which, on its first production, obtained 
remarkable success. He was notorious, not 
only for his remarkably poor poetry, but for 
various literary and theatrical squabbles. 
He received damages in 1836 for an assault 
committed by Macready, and his Word with 
Punch, a bitter satire, obtained something like 
fame ; it is a bibliographical rarity. On Dec. 
17, 1840, he was declared a bankrupt. In the 
latter year he published a volume of memoirs, 
under the title of The Stage. (D.N.B.) (See 
Drury LANE.) H. S. E. 

BUNNETT, Epwarp, D.Mus. (b. Norwich, 
1835; d. there, Jan. 5, 1923), from 1880 City 
Organist (St. Andrew’s Hall), for many years 
assistant organist of the Cathedral, and from 
1908 organist of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich ; 
is remembered by the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in F which he wrote in 1867 and which 
became one of the most popular pieces of 
church music in the smaller parish churches of 


England. C. 


BUNNING, HeErsert (6. London, May 2, 
1863), composer and conductor, the son of a 
shipowner, was educated at Harrow, and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and entered the 
army through the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, as a university candidate, obtain- 
ing a commission in the 4th Queen’s Own 
Hussars in 1884. 

His musical studies began in London with 
Bruno Schurig, continued at Hanover under 
Engel (Director of the Conservatorium), and 
at Harrow under John Farmer. He _ sub- 
sequently studied in France, and in Italy 
(Milan) under Cavaliere Cesare Dominicetti, 
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and at his death, under Cavaliere Vincenza 
Ferroni, both holding the chair of ‘ Alta 
Composizione’ at the Milan Conservatorio. 
Bunning was appointed musical director of 
the Lyric Theatre in 1892. During 1892-93, 
Charles Lecocq’s ‘ Incognita,’ I. Albeniz’s 
‘Magic Opal’ and Goring Thomas’s ‘ Golden 
Web’ were produced under his direction. He 
subsequently conducted at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre during the years 1894-96. The chief 
event of his career was the production of his 
opera ‘Princess Osra’ at Covent Garden 
(July 14, 1902). It was published by Enoch. 
His compositions include : 

‘ Lodovico il Moro,’ a scena for baritone and orchestra (Crystal 
Palace, 1892); a prelude for orchestra written for the third act of 
‘Incognita’ (Lyric Theatre); a ‘ Village Suite,’ for orchestra 
(Crystal Palace) (published by Oertel & Co.) ; two overtures for 
orchestra, ‘ Mistral’ (Crystal Palace, 1897) and ‘Spring and 


Youth ’ (Philharmonic, 1897) ; the ‘ Shepherd’s Call,’ an intermezzo 
for horn and strings (Lyric Theatre, 1893). WwW. W. C. 


BUNTING, Epwarp (b. Armagh, Feb. 
1773; d. Dublin, Dec. 21, 1843), distinguished 
as a collector of Irish folk melody, was educated 
as an organ and pianoforte player, studying the 
former instrument under William Ware, of 
St. Anne’s Church, Belfast. He acted occasion- 
ally as deputy, up to 1820, when he went to 
live in Dublin. His official position in Belfast 
was organist to the Second Congregation, 
Rosemary Street, from 1806 to 1817. He 
conducted a musical festival at Belfast in 1813. 

Bunting published three collections of Irish 
music. The first, A General Collection of the 
Ancient Irish Music, etc., containing Irish airs 
‘never before published,’ came out in 1796, 
published by Preston in London, and pirated 
by Lee in Dublin. A second volume, con- 
taining 75 additional airs (words by Campbell 
and others), and a dissertation on the Egyptian, 
British and Irish Harps, appeared in 1809. 
A third collection, containing upwards of 150 
airs, of which more than 120 were then for the 
first time given to the public, was published in 
1840. This last collection is remarkable for a 
dissertation of 100 pages upon the history and 
practice of music in Ireland. According to 
this dissertation, 

‘the occasion which first confirmed him in his partial- 
ity for the airs of his native country was the great 
meeting of the Harpers at Belfast in 1792. Before 
this time there had been several similar meetings at 
Granard, in the county of Longford, which had excited 
a surprising degree of interest in Irish music through- 
out that part of the country. The meeting at Belfast 
was however better attended than any that had yet 
taken place, and its effects were more permanent, for 
it kindled an enthusiasm throughout the north which 
burns bright in some warm and honest hearts to this 
day. All the best of the old class of Harpers—a race 
of men then nearly extinct, and now gone for ever— 
Dennis Hempson, Arthur O’Neill, Charles Fanning, 


and seven others, the least able of whom has not left 
his like behind, were present.’ 


Aided by O’Neill and the other harpers, 
Bunting immediately began to form his 
first collection. He travelled into Derry, 
Tyrone and Connaught, where, especially 
in the last, he obtained a great number of 
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excellent airs. His first and second collections 
contain the best Irish airs, although in his third 
there are several very good ones, and some very 
curious. Among these last are the ‘ caoinans or 
dirges, and airs to which Ossianic and other 
old poems are sung,’ and which the editor gives 
as ‘very ancient —many hundred years old. 
He afterwards endeavours to analyse the 
structure of Irish airs, and to point out their 
characteristics. 

Bunting was buried at Mount Jerome. His 
death was absolutely unnoticed. ‘ He was of 
no party, and therefore honoured of none, and 
yet this unhonoured man was the preserver of 
his country’s music.’ (Dub. Univ. Mag., Jan. 
1847; D.N.B.) 3B. F. R.; addns. w. H. G. F. 

BUONAMENTE, Giovanni Battista (Cava- 
liere), was Imperial court-musician from 1626— 
1629 ; maestro di cappella at the Franciscan 
monastery of Assisi, in 1636, and was one of the 
first composers of sonatas who did much to 
advance the technique of violin - playing. 
Seven books of his sonatas, symphonies and 
dances were published by Al. Vincenti, Venice, 
who, in the dedication of the fifth book (1629), 
confesses that he stole the compositions but 
was now returning them. The 4th (1626) and 
5th books are for 2 violins and basso di viola, 
the 6th (1636) for violin, cornett, dolzaina, 
viola and basso da brazzo, bassoon and trom- 
bone, the 7th (1637) for 2 violins and ‘ basso di 
viola, 6 da brazzo.’ At this early period 
Buonamente’s sonatas are remarkable for their 
simple grandeur and conciseness of form and 
conception. Ee rvidai 8: 

BUONAMICI, Gtiusrpre (b. Florence, Feb. 
12, 1846; d. there, Mar. 18, 1914), was taught 
the piano at first by his uncle, Giuseppe 
Ceccherini, and entered the Munich Con- 
servatorium at the late age of 22 years, where 
he became pupil of von Biilow for piano, and 
Rheinberger for composition; after a little 
more than two years’ study he was appointed 
professor in the institution. 

In 1873 he returned to Florence as director 
of the choral society ‘ Cherubini,’ and pro- 
fessor of the piano at the ‘ Istituto Musicale.’ 
He founded a famous trio-party there. He 
wrote some chamber compositions during his 
residence in Munich, but his most important 
work is his admirable editions of pianoforte 
literature, and more particularly a set of 
studies on special difficulties in Beethoven 
(published by Venturini, Florence, and dedi- 
cated to the students at the English R.A.M.), 
also an edition of Beethoven’s sonatas. These, 
as well as The Art of Scale Study, are published 
by Augener & Co. On rare occasions he 
appeared as a pianist in London; the first 
time was at a concert of the London Musical 
Society on May 24, 1887, and the second at the 
Philharmonic concert of June 5, 1890. In 
1892 and 1893 he gave single recitals in 
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London, and his playing created a wholly. 
favourable impression. M. 

BUONONCINI, see Bononcrnt. 

BURANELLO, IL, see Gatupri, Baldas- 
sare. 

BURBURE, Lton Pumper MARIE CHEvA- 
LIER DE B. DE WESEMBECK (6. Termonde, East 
Flanders, Aug. 16, 1812; d. Antwerp, Dec. 8, 
1889), composer and musical historian. A 
wealthy Belgian nobleman, he was at one time 
a Benedictine monk. He was a connoisseur of 
all the arts (particularly those of music and 
architecture), being a member of the Saint 
Cecilia Society at Rome, the Brussels Academy, 
and many other societies at Bruges, Ghent, 
Mons, Antwerp and other places. He studied 
at the University of Ghent. He did valuable 
work in arranging and cataloguing the MSS. in 
the archives of the Church of Our Lady at Ter- 
monde (from 1842), Saint Lambert’s Church at 
Liége (1845) and Antwerp Cathedral (from 
1846-53). He was thus able to get together 
much unique information about early Belgian 
painters, sculptors and architects, as well as 
about such musicians as Okeghem, Obrecht, de 
Lassus, Gossec and John Bull: many of his 
monographs are of great value. Burbure was 
also interested in Belgian choral societies, and 
wrote many cantatas and choruses for them. 
(For further details and a list of 51 composi- 
tions, see Fétis.) J. M¥, 

BURCK (Burex), Joacum A (real name 
Joachim Moller von Burck) (6. Burg, 1541; 
d. Mihlhausen, May 24, 1610). Hismusic-master 
was Hermann Noricus, who lived in the county 
of Schwartzbergen, Blankenburg. On Noy. 
26, 1566, he was organist at St. Blasien and 
In 1583 he became a 
senator of that town without relinquishing his 
musical career. His reputation as an organist 
was so great that he was chosen as one of the 
53 judges for the organ of Gréningen in 1596. 
On the title pages of his works he is often 
called ‘ symphonista.’ He composed a Passion 
music according to St. John (1568), and another 
according to the 22nd Psalm of David. Both 
have been republished, together with 20 of his 
German sacred songs, by Eitner. There is a 
third Passion, ‘ L. III. Cap. Esaiae, von dem 
Leiden und Auferstehen Jesu Christi,’ com- 
posed in 1573, but only a Discantus of this, 
in the Konigsberg library, is known to exist. 
A list of his numerous psalms, odes and songs 
is given in Q.-L. E. v. d. 8. 

BURDEN (BourrnHen). (1) Old songs 
and ballads frequently had a chorus or motto 
to each verse, which in the language of the 
time was called a Burden or Bob. One of the 
most ancient and most popular was ‘ Hey 
troly loly lo,’ quoted in Piers Plowman, 1362, 
and other early songs. It occurs after every 
line of a song of the time of Edward IV. 
(Sloane MS. No. 1584); and in Izaak Walton’s 
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Compleat Angler is the burden of ‘ O the sweet 
contentment the countryman doth find.’ In 
the ballad of ‘Sir Eglamore,’ which was very 
popular in the 17th century, the burden is 
‘Fa la, lanky down dilly.’ 

It is probable that the burdens were accom- 
panied by motion or dancing. (See Much Ado 
about Nothing, III. iv. 38; and Batuap.) (2) 
BurvEN also means the drone or bass of a 
bagpipe (see Faux-BOURDON). W. H. 0. 

BURETTE, (1) Ciaups, the father of the 
following, a well-known harpist, left some MS. 
* Piéces,’ of which we have information through 
the Catalogue de la bibliothéque de P. J. 
Buretie (Paris, 1748. I. No. 409); ‘ Pieces de 
clavecin et de harpe composées par Cl. Burette, 
musicien du Roi, natif de Nuys en Bourgogne, 
recueillies et notées par P. J. Burette, son 
fils.” In fol. obl. 2 vols., 1695. 

(2) Prmrre JEAN (b. Paris, Nov. 21, 1665; 
d, there, May 19, 1747), medical man and 
eminent writer on musical subjects, wrote La 
Musique et la danse des anciens, particularly 
of the Greeks, a series of fourteen monographs 
which were all published in the Mémoires 
de Académie des Inscriptions, vols. i.-xvii. 
These works, very remarkable both for sound 
judgment and for the amount of learning which 
they represent, have long been regarded as 
authoritative. MM. P. 

BURGMULLER, (1) Norsert (b. Diissel- 
dorf, Feb. 8, 1810; d. Aix-la-Chapelle, May 7, 
1836), composer, and son of the then music- 


director at Disseldorf, who died in 1824, well 


known and honoured as one of the founders and 
conductors of the Lower Rhine festivals. 

Norbert very early showed extraordinary 
musical talent. After leaving his father he 
studied at Cassel under Spohr and Hauptmann. 
But a sickly constitution prevented his full 
development. He left much music behind 
him, of which two symphonies, an overture 
and some other pieces were published by 
Kistner, all, notwithstanding their natural 
immaturity, manifesting great ability. Schu- 
mann valued him greatly: he begins a 
memorial notice of him by saying that since 
the early death of Schubert nothing more 
deplorable had happened than that of Burg- 
miiller (Ges. Schriften, iii. 145). 

His elder brother, (2) Jou. FRIEDRICH 
(6. Regensburg,1806; d. Beaulieu, Seine-et-Oise, 
Feb. 13, 1874), wrote many pianoforte pieces, 
mainly intended for children. A. M. 

BURIAN, Kare (b. Rousinov, Rakovnik, 
1870; d. Prague, Sept. 26, 1924), a Czech tenor 
who made his first appearance at the National 
Theatre, Brno (Brinn), in 1891. He was 
engaged at the Dresden Opera for a consider- 
able time, and, having made a reputation as 
a Wagnerian interpreter, was invited to sing 
Parsifal at Bayreuth. He became a favourite 
in the chief Continental opera-houses, and took 
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the part of Herod in the first performance of 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Salome’ in Paris. Rk. N. 

BURKE, Epmunp ARrBRICKLE (b. Toronto, 
July 12, 1876), operatic basso - cantante. 
Intended for the law, he graduated at the 
McGill University ; came to London, studied 
singing at the R.C.M. from 1902-03; and 
later finished his training in Paris. He first 
appeared in opera at Montpellier, France, in 
1906, and soon afterwards at Nice, where his 
powerful voice and artistic intelligence as 
singer and actor won high praise. Having 
gained further experience at various opera- 
houses, he was engaged in 1910 for Covent 
Garden, and sang with acceptance in Italian 
and English seasons both before and after the 
war (1914-18). His rdles there comprised 
Abimelech (‘Samson et Dalila’), Nilakantha 
(‘Lakmé’), Mephistopheles, Prince Igor, 
Amfortas and Pogner. Hoi Be 

BURLA (BuRLESCA), a musical joke or 
playful composition ; J. S. Bach’s Partita 3, 
in A minor, contains a Burlesca as the fifth 
piece. Schumann has a Burla in op. 124, No. 
12. There are modern instances, such as 
Richard Strauss’s ‘ Burleske’ for pianoforte 
and orchestra. 

BURLEIGH, Croc (b. Wyoming, N.Y. 
State, Apr. 17, 1866), violinist, composer and 
teacher. He studied in Berlin and Chicago ; 
has appeared in many concerts in the United 
States, and has occupied positions as teacher 
in several Western institutions. His composi- 
tions are chiefly short pieces for violin and for 
piano, besides a concerto for violin and 
orchestra in EK minor, which won a prize in 
Chicago in 1916. Riya 

BURLEIGH, Henry Tuacxer (0. Erie, 
Pennsylvania, 1866), singer and composer. He 
studied at the National Conservatory in New 
York, for a time with Dvorak there. He has 
written songs and made numerous transcrip- 
tions of the folk-songs of his race—for Burleigh 
is a negro. In 1917 he received a prize for 
conspicuous achievement as representing that 
race. R. A. 

BURLETTA, a form of musical comedy 
that may be described as bridging the gap 
between BaLLaD OPERA and Comic OPERA. 
It came from Italy, through France, but as a 
fact, English burletta was really created by 
Kane O’Hara, of Dublin, who, in 1760, deter- 
mined to produce a genre that would rival the 
Italian burletta. No sooner did the Italian 
burletta season begin at Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, Dec. 1761, than O’Hara got ready his 
‘Midas’ (previously given for some amateur 
friends), and launched it at Crow Street 
Theatre, Jan. 22, 1762. .It at once caught the 
public taste, and was a standing dish for fully 70 
years in Great Britain and Ireland. A French 
version of it was also given at the close of the 
18th century. Not only did ‘ Midas’ contain 
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old folk-tunes (like the ballad operas), but it 
had numerous concerted pieces, and the recita- 
tives were given in rhymed couplets. 

W. H. G. F. 

BURMESTER, Witty (6. Hamburg, Mar. 
16, 1869), violinist, was in the first instance a 
pupil of Joachim, but after four years of study 
in Berlin seceded in 1885 from the Joachim 
school and developed his technique upon 
‘ virtuoso’ lines. His programmes include all 
the styles, but he is best known as a Paganini 
player. On his first visit to London (1895) his 
marvellous technical feats were admired, 
especially his left-hand pizzicato and rapid 
runs in thirds and tenths, but his intonation 
was pronounced uncertain ; and on his second 
visit (1903) he played to very scanty audiences. 
But those present at the more recent perform- 
ances were made aware that he had ripened 
into a consummate master of the violin. 
He has been a considerable sufferer through 
having worn the end of his first finger down to 
the nerve. He has composed a Serenade for 
strings and double bass, and several arrange- 
ments for violin solo. W. W. C. 

BURNEY, Cuartzs, Mus. D. (b. Shrewsbury, 
Apr. 12, 1726; d. Chelsea, Apr. 12, 1814), one 
of the most famous of musical historians, was 
educated at the free school at Shrewsbury. 
He was subsequently removed to the free 
school at Chester, where he began his musical 
studies under Edmund Baker, the organist of 
the Cathedral. 

When about 15 years of age he returned to 
his native town, and for three years pursued the 
study of music, as a future profession, under 
his eldest half-brother James Burney, organist 
of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury. He was next sent 
to London, and for three years studied under 
Dr. Arne. He contributed some music to 
Thomson’s ‘ Alfred,’ produced at Drury Lane 
Mar. 30, 1745. In 1747 he published 6 sonatas 
for two violins and bass. Shortly afterwards 
Fulke Greville paid Arne £300 to cancel his 
articles, and took Burney to live with him. In 
1749 he was elected organist of St. Dionis- 
Backchurch, Fenchurch Street, and in the 
winter of the same year engaged to take the 
harpsichord in the ‘New Concerts,’ then 
recently established at the King’s Arms in 
Cornhill. In 1749 he married Miss Esther 
Sleepe, who died in 1761. Seven years after 
her death he married Mrs. Stephen Allen of 
Lynn. In 1750 he composed the music of two 
dramas—Mendez’s ‘ Robin Hood,’ and ‘ Queen 
Mab ’—for Drury Lane. Being threatened 
with consumption, however, he could not con- 
tinue these exertions, and, in 1751, accepted 
the situation of organist of Lynn - Regis, 
Norfolk, where he remained for the succeeding 
nine years. In this retreat he formed the 
design, and laid the foundation, of his future 
History of Music. In 1759 he wrote an Ode 
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for St. Cecilia’s Day, which was performed at 
Ranelagh Gardens. In 1760, his health being 
completely restored, he returned to London 
and again entered upon the duties of his 
profession. 

Soon after his arrival in London, Burney 
published several concertos for the harpsichord 
which were much admired; and on Dec. 30, 
1765, he brought out at Drury Lane, with 
moderate success, both words and music of a 
piece entitled ‘The Cunning Man,’ founded 
upon and adapted to the music of J. J. 
Rousseau’s ‘ Devin du village.’ On June 23, 
1769, the University of Oxford conferred upon 
him the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Music, on which occasion his exercise consisted 
of an anthem of considerable length, with over- 
ture, solos, recitatives and choruses, which 
continued long to be a favourite at the Oxford 
Music Meetings, and was several times per- 
formed in Germany under the direction of 
Emanuel Bach. In the meantime, neither the 
assiduous pursuit of his profession nor his 
many other engagements had interrupted his 
collections for his History of Music. He had 
exhausted all the information that books could 
afford him, and was far from what he desired. 
The present state of music could only be 
ascertained by personal investigation and con- 
verse with the most celebrated musicians of 
foreign countries, as well as his own. He 
resolved to make the tour of Italy, France and 
Germany, and furnished with powerful letters 
of introduction from the Earl of Sandwich (a 
nobleman devoted to music) quitted London 
in June 1770. He spent several days in Paris, 
and then went by Lyons and Geneva (where he 
had an accidental interview with Voltaire) 
to Turin, Milan, Padua, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome and Naples, consulting every- 
where the libraries and the learned; hearing 
the best music, sacred and secular, and receiy- 
ing the most cheerful and liberal assistance 
towards the accomplishment of his object. On 
his return to England, Dr. Burney published 
an account of his tour, in one volume, which 
was exceedingly well received, and deemed so 
good a model that Dr. Johnson professedly 
imitated it in his own TJ'our to the Hebrides, 
saying, ‘ [had that clever dog Burney’s Musical 
Tour in my eye.’ In July 1772 Dr. Burney 
again embarked for the Continent to make the 
tour of Germany and the Netherlands, of which 
he published an account in two volumes. At 
Vienna he had the good fortune to make the 
intimate acquaintance of the celebrated poet 
Metastasio. Here he also found two of the 
greatest musicians of that age, Hasse and 
Gluck. From Vienna he proceeded through 
Prague, Dresden and Berlin to Hamburg, and 
thence by Holland to England, where he 
immediately devoted himself to arranging the 
mass of materials thus collected. 
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In 1773 Dr. Burney was elected an F.R.S. ; 
and in 1776 the first volume of his General 
History of Music appeared in 4to. In the same 
year the complete work of Sir John Hawkins 
was published. Burney’s subsequent volumes 
were published at unequal intervals, the fourth 
and last appearing in 1789. Between the two 
rival histories, the public decision was loud and 
immediate in favour of Dr. Burney. Time has 
modified this opinion, and brought the merits 
of each work to their fair and proper level— 
adjudging to Burney the palm of style, arrange- 
ment and amusing narrative, and to Hawkins 
the credit of minuter accuracy and deeper re- 
search, more particularly in parts interesting to 
the antiquary and the literary world in general. 
Burney’s first volume treats of the music and 
poetry of the ancient Greeks, the music of 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, etc. The second and 
third volumes comprise all that was then 
known of the biographies of the great musicians 
of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. The 
fourth volume is perhaps less entitled to praise. 
Whole pages are given to long-forgotten and 
worthless Italian operas, whilst the great works 
of Handel and J. S. Bach remain unchronicled ; 
the latter indeed is almost ignored. 

When the extraordinary musical precocity of 
the infant Crotch first excited the attention of 
the musical profession and the scientific world, 
Burney drew up an account of the infant 
phenomenon, which was read at a meeting of 
the Royal Society in 1779, and published in the 
Philosophical Transactions. 'The commemora- 
tion of Handel in 1784 again called forth his 
literary talents ; his account of these perform- 
ances, published in 4to for the benefit of the 
musical fund, is well known to every musical 
reader. Dr. Burney also wrote An KHssay 
towards the History of Comets, 1769 ; A Plan for 
a Music School, 1774; and the Life and Letters 
of Metastasio, 3 vols. 8vo, 1796. His last 
labour was on Rees’s Cyclopedia, for which work 
he furnished all the musical articles, except 
those of a philosophical and mathematical kind. 
His remuneration for this was £1000, and as 
most of the matter was extracted without 
alteration from his History, the price was large. 

During a long life Dr. Burney enjoyed the 
intimate acquaintance of almost every con- 
temporary who was distinguished either in 
literature or the arts ; with Johnson he was on 
terms of friendship; and it is known that, soon 
after Johnson’s death, he had serious thoughts 
of becoming his biographer. Jor many years 
Dr. Burney lived in St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, in a house once the residence 
of Newton, demolished early in the present 
(20th) century; but in 1783, on being ap- 
pointed organist of Chelsea College, he removed 
to a suite of apartments in that building, where 
he spent the last twenty-five years of his life in 
the enjoyment of independence, and of a family, 
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each individual of which (thanks to their 
parents’ early care and example) had attained 
high distinction in some walk of literature or 
science. 

‘In all the relations of private life,’ says one of 

his biographers, ‘his character was exemplary, and 
his happiness such as that character deserved and 
honoured. His manners were peculiarly easy, spirited 
and gentlemanlike ; he possessed all the suavity of 
the Chesterfield school without its stiffness—all its 
graces, unalloyed by its laxity of moral principle.’ 
At length, full of years, and rich in all that 
should accompany old age, he breathed his last 
at Chelsea College. His remains were deposited, 
on the 20th of April 1814, in the burial- 
ground of that institution, attended by his 
own family (of which he lived to see the fourth 
generation), the chief officers of the college, 
and many others of rank and talent. <A tablet 
to his memory was erected in Westminster 
Abbey. Since 1806 he had been in receipt of 
a pension of £300, granted by Fox. In 1810 
he was made a foreign member of the Institut 
de France. 

His intelligent and expressive face has been 
preserved by Reynolds, in a fine portrait, en- 
graved by Bartolozzi (given as frontispiece to 
vol. i. of his General History of Music); 
Barry has introduced him in his large picture 
at the Society of Arts. A drawing by G. 
Dance is here reproduced, PLATH XX XIII. 
His bust was executed by Nollekens in 1805. 

Dr. Burney’s principal compositions, in 
addition to those already mentioned, are : 


‘Sonatas for two Violins and a Base,’ two sets; “Six Cornet 
Pieces with Introduction and Fugue for the organ’; Twelve 
‘Canzonetti a due voci in canone, poesie dell’ Abate Metastasio’ : 
‘Six Duets for German Flutes’; ‘Six Concertos for Violin, ete., 
eight parts’; ‘Two Sonatas for Pianoforte, Violin and Viclodestio? ; 
and ‘Six Harpsichord Lessons.’ 


E. F. R.; addns. and corr. from D.N.B. 
The following is a catalogue of the musical 
extracts in his History of Music : 


Vol. I. contains no musical example of consequence. 


VOL. II. 
PAG 

Romance on the death of Richard I., from the Provengal 242 
Prologue to the Paraphrase of the Epistle for St. Stephen’s Day 252 
Plain-Song for the Feast of St. John the One ya 255 
Song for New Year’s Day 5 3 4 . 256 
Chanson de Roland 3 é A PAKS 
Two Chansons du Chatelain de Couey « F A é 5 - 283 
Chansons du roman d’Alexandre . : . : “ . 290 
Song of Thibaut of Navarre . 5 : 5 : 5 . 296 
Chanson ‘ L’Autrier par la matinée’ . . . 5 . 300 
Old French Song (fragment) * Faux semblant’ 3 ‘ : . 3806 
Hymn ‘Alla Trinita beata’ . 5 ; A . 328 
Song on the victory obtained at Agincourt . : : : - 384 
‘Sumerisicumenin’ . 4 A - . 407 
Cantilena of Guido . 5 . “ 3 ‘ . 415 
Canon in epidiapente by Okenheim . . 474 
La Déploration de Jehan Okenheim, par Josquin des Prés . 481 
Two canons from Josquin’s Missa sine nomine . - 490 
Trio ‘ Pleni sunt’ from Josquin’ s Missa ‘ L’>homme armé’ - 495 
Osanna from Josquin’s Mass ‘Faysan regrés’ . 5 : . 499 
Benedictus from Do. : 4 5 ° A c : . 500 
‘ Misericordias,’ Motectus : ‘ 5 4 5 . i . 503 

‘“Musae Jovis ter maximi’ (monody on Josquin’s death) Bene- 
dictus . : ; ; 2 : 7 > 2 4 se SOLS 
‘Anima mea.’ Isaac . : ; 5 & * . . . 9521 


‘De testimoniis’ Do. 3 “ 4 - 3 : A . 52a 
Benedictus a3. P. dela Rue c : A ps 3 A + (B27 


Crucifixusa2. A. Brumel . A 5 A - A : DLO 
Kyrie a4. Anthony Fevin . F A ; A s ; Peool 
Et vitam. Do. i aE SD 

‘Quam pulcra es ’ (Motetti della Corona, lib. iii. no. 12), Mouton 6535 
‘Youre counterfeyting.’ Wm. Newark A c . 541 
‘My woful hart.’ Sheryngham . é ° . r . 544 
‘That was my woo.’ R. Fayrfax . ; : ‘ ; : 5 546 
‘Alas, itis I.’ Edmund Turges . : : : . 5 . 548 
‘Dum transisset.’ Taverner. A 3 A , : 2 BSe 
‘Qui tollis,’ from Mass ‘O Michael. ’ Tayerner . : ; . 560 
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‘Qui tollis,’ from Mass ‘ Albanus.’ Fayrfax . 
*Quoniam,’ from Do. é A Fs 
‘Gloria,’ from another Mass by Fayrfax * a 
‘ Esurientes,’ John Shepherd 

‘ Et in terra pax,’ from Mass ‘ Euge bone.’ 
‘Sabbatum Maria Magdalene.’ 
Song, ‘ Enforced by love and feare.’ 


Tye : 
Robert Parsons ° 


VOL. III. 


‘Heare the Voyce and Prayer.’ Tallys r 
Ps. exxviii. ‘Selig ist der gepreiset.’ Luther 
Easter Hymn, ‘Jesus Christus unser Heiland’ 


‘Kin veste burg? ies ; * ‘ . 
Hyman, ‘ Es woll uns Gott’ : ; . 
Ps. c. harmonised by Claude Lejeune i . 


PCN Ores vo tak 


‘Erhalt uns Herr’ . ‘ 
Four-part song, ‘In deep distresse.’ Mundy 4 . 
Anthem, ‘ Lord, who shall dwell.’ Robert White . ° 
‘Salvator Mundi,’ from ‘Cantiones sacre.’ Tallys . ‘ 
Motet, ‘Derelinquit.’ Tallys ‘ ‘ ; ; % 
The Carman’s Whistle. W. Bird. 2 5 c . 
*O Lord my God.’ Dono. 3 - 3 . 
‘My mind to mea kingdom is.’ Do. . : ° . . 
Canzonet, ‘Cease mine eyes.’ T. Morley . * & 4 
Do. ‘See, see, mine own sweet jewel.’ Do. : 
Dr. Bull’s difficult passages, frum V ee Ee Book 3 


Dr. Bull's Jewel ; : . - 
Alman by, Robert Johnson ; x 7 . . A 
‘Fortune,’ set by Bird for the Virginal : ; ° : : 
‘My flockes feed not.’ Weelkes . . 5 
‘Thou God of Night.’ John Milton (Sir V William Leighton's 

*Teares and Lamentacions’) é 5 : 


‘An heart that’s broken.’ Dowland . 3 d ‘ : 
or shame, I shame.’ Do, : 
Airs, ‘ Like Hermit poore ’and ‘Sing we then.’ 
Canon, ‘ Veni Creator.’ Zarlino . 
‘ Deposuit’ from Magnificat in Second Tone. 
‘Sicut erat’ from Do. Pietro Pontio . 4 ‘ 
Miserere. Animuccia . : : ° : 4 
Motet, ‘ Exaltabo te Domine.’ Palestrina . 
Madrigal, ‘Ahi tu mel neghi.’ Marenzio . 
Villota alla Napolitana. Perissone Cambio 
Canzone villanesche alla Napolitana. Baldassare Donato 
Madrigal, ‘Moro lasso.’ Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa 
Fugue, ‘ Diffusa est gratia.’ Costanzo Porta c 
Balleto, ‘11 bell’ humore.’ Gastoldi . ; : s 

Do. ‘I Innamorato’ 5 . ‘ A : 
Monteverdi’s New Discords 
Madrigal, ‘Straccia mi pur.’ 
Motet, ‘Quam pulcra.’ Festa c . 
Madrigal, ‘Madonna, io v’ amo,’ Do. . - c 
Motet, ‘Domine, quid multiplicati.” Goudimel 
Chanson, ‘ Bonjour.’ Claudin le Jeune 
Extracts from ‘ Le Ballet he de la royne.’ 
Noel. Caurroy ; : ' 
Madrigal, ‘11 bianco e dolce cigno.’ Arcadelt 
Chanson, ‘Ta bonne grice.’. Cornelius Canis 
Madrigal, ‘Alma Nemus.’ Orlando Lasso . 


Palestrina : 


Monteverdi y 


Do. ‘Calami sonum.’ Cipriano de Rore f 
Catch and Canons from ‘Pammelia’ . = ‘ : ; 
Rounds and Canons : : . 


Anthem in 8 parts, exercise for an Oxford degree % 
Song, ‘Come, my Celia.’ A. Ferrabosco . r * i 
Whitelocke’s Coranto E : i 

Airin Comus. Henry Lawes E 2 > ° : 
Song, ‘A lover once.’ Do. . A . a ' A 3 
‘Sing to the King of Kings.’ William Lawes . : 
‘Lord, judge my cause.’ Do. : : > 
‘Who trusts in thee.’ Do. i C : 
Five Bells Consort. John Jenkin : A F 


Canon, ‘I am so weary.’ Thomas Ford : é : 
Do. ‘Lift up your heads.’ Simon Ives . - c : 
Do. ‘Non nobis Domine.’ Hilton . : : : 
Do. ‘Look down, O Lord.’ TT. Ford ‘ F p 
Do. ‘Hold thy peace’ 


Examples of Blow’s crudities 2 é : : c a 

Anthem, ‘The ways of Zion.’ Michael Wise . 

‘Gloria Patri.’ Deering A . . 

Glee, ‘ Ne’er trouble thyself.’ Matthew Locke “ 

Three-part song, ‘Sweet Tyrannies,’ 
Purcell . “ rs . . 

Chant. Thomas Purcell Re r A c . . 

Canon. Turini c is > . . . 

Divisions, specimens of. Seracini 

Fragments of Italian melody from Pallavicini, Citra, Rovetta, 
Merula and Facho : 

‘Tinna Nonna,’ lullaby. Barbella . : ‘ ‘ . 

Aria dal Tasso. Tartini : : . 2 ' . . 

Aria alla Lecese. Leo . : é a é ° ° 


VOL. IV. 


Licences in Monteverdi . ° . . 
Fragments of Peri, Caccini and Montev erdi F < 
Rec. and Air from Cesti’s ‘Orontea’ . ; p. : . 
Fragment of Cavalli’s ‘ Erismena’ - 7 : ° 
Scena from Bontempi’s ‘ Paride’ 

Scene from the first Oratorio. Emilio del Cavaliere 

Rec. from Mazzochi’s ‘Tears of Mary Magdalen’ : 
Air from Federici’s ‘Santa Caterina da Siena’ . . . 
Duet from Stradella’s ‘John the Baptist’ 

Air from Pistocchi’s ‘Maddalena’. 

Air, ‘Il inio figlio.’ Scarlatti 

Extract from Vecchi’s ‘ ‘Amfiparnasso’ 

Extract from Caccini . 
Fragments and Air from Cantata by Carissimi . ‘ 
Beauties of his cantatas. “ ‘ : . ° ° 
Duet from ‘ Musurgia.’ Kircher . F F 
Fragments of cantatas and motet by Cesti . . 


Robert Johnson : . 3 


at Ferrabosco 


: Baltazarini : 


ay the father ‘of Henry 
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Fragments of cantatas by Luigi Rossi . . ‘ i ° . 157 
Air, ‘Dolce amor.’ Cavalli -. . ° . ‘ rs e - 158 
Fragment of Bandini. ° ° ° ° ° . . . 158 
Specimens of Salvator Rosa . ° . * e ° ° - 165 
Fragments of Bassani . a ‘ ° ‘ ° . - 168 
Fragments from Scarlatti’s Cantatas . ° . . ‘ fe 37 
Divisions by various singers . é ‘ * ‘ ° ° « 216 
Fragment from Handel’s ‘Teseo’ . . . . . Py « 241 
Divisions by Nicolai and others . ° ° s ° . - 243 
Air from Ariosti’s ‘ Vespasiano’ . ° - ‘ . ° - 293 
Divisions by Farinelli 7 ‘ a é ‘ - 437 
Air sung by Farinelli in Broschi’ 8 Artaxerxes’ e é . 439 
Divisions (1740 and 1755) a . . 461 


BURRIAN, Cart, see Buntat, 
BURROWES, Joun FrecKLETON (6. Lon- 
don, Apr. 23, 1787; d. there, Mar. 31, 1852), 
composer and organist, was a pupil of William 
Horsley. His works include an overture pro- 
duced at the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, of which he was one of the original 
members, songs and pianoforte pieces. Bur- 
rowes was the author of The Thorough-Bass 
Primer and The Pianoforte Primer, both which 
have passed through many editions. For 
nearly forty years he held the post of organist 
of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. Ww. H. H. 
BURTON, Avery, English pre-Reformation 
composer. <A 5-part Mass by him (‘ Ut Re Mi 
Fa Sol La’) is in the Oxford Music School 
Collection (MS. Mus. Sch. EH. 376-381). On 
Nov. 29, 1494, one pound was paid to ‘ Burton’ 
for making a Mass (Privy Purse expenses of 
Henry VII.). He may be identified with the 
Auerie whom Morley names in his list of 
authorities (Plaine and Haste Introduction, 1597), 
whose name appears as composer of a piece 
for the organ, in B.M. Add. MS. 29,996. The 
name of ‘ Davy’ Burton appears in the List of 
Henry VIII.’s Chapel, 1520. G. E. P. A. 
Dr. Grattan Flood (Mus. 7, 1919, p. 607) has 
made search of the State Papers, and collected 
the references to Burton under the several 
Christian names of Avery, Davy and David. 
He considers these to refer to one individual, 
and also notes Avery Burnett as a variant of: 
the name. He notes that David Burton was 
appointed Gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 
1509, finds the name Avery Burnett in the list 
of salaries for the King’s Household (1526), and 
while the same name ‘ Avery Burnet of the 
household ’ is granted a lease of land, Mar. 16, 
1541, in the following year a reversionary 
interest in what may be the same lease is 
granted to Henry Byrd. ‘In this grant,’ he 
says, ‘the composer is correctly described as 
“David Burton, Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal.” ’ C. 
BURTON, Jonun (6. Yorkshire, 1730; 
d. London, 1785), harpsichordist, was a pupil 
of John KEEBLE (q.v.). He became one of the 
first harpsichord-players and organists of his 
time, and gave concerts in Germany in 1754 
with great success. He composed 3 concertos 
for harpsichord, one for organ or harpsichord ; 
10 sonatas for a keyboard instrument, and 6 
more with accompaniment for the violin (op. 2); 
12 Italian canzonets, op. 3. B. v. d. 8. 
BURTON, Rosert Senior (b. Dewsbury, 
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Sept. 1, 1820; d. Harrogate, Aug. 2, 1892), 
organist and conductor, studied under Cipriani 
Potter, and succeeded 8. 8. Wesley in 1849 as 
organist of Leeds Parish Church, a post he 
occupied till 1880. 

His claim to notice rests chiefly on the im- 
portant share he took in directing and improv- 
ing the choral music for which the West Riding 
of Yorkshire is famous. He was conductor 
and chorus-master of many Yorkshire societies, 
in York, Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Hali- 
fax, Barnsley, Harrogate, Holmfirth, Malton 
and elsewhere. He was also chorus-master to 
the first Leeds Festival, in 1858, and received 
the same appointment for the abortive festival 
of 1861, and again when the festivals were 
resumed in 1874, but soon resigned the position, 
in consequence of differences of opinion with 
the committee. His most important work was 
perhaps in connexion with the Bradford 
Festival Choral Society, which he trained and 
conducted from 1878-87, an office which in- 
cluded the preparation of works for the Brad- 
ford subscription concerts founded and con- 
ducted for many years by Hallé. The essential 
feature of his method was his careful attention 
to vocal phrasing, by which he added greatly 
to the artistic refinement of Yorkshire choruses. 

H. T. 

BUSAUNE, an old name for trombone. 

BUSBY, Tuomas (b. Westminster, Dec. 
1755; d. Pentonville, May 28, 1838), organist 
and composer, the son of a coach-painter. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to get him 
into the Westminster Abbey choir, he was 
placed under Champness for singing and 
Knyvett for harpsichord. In the summer of 
1769 he sang at Vauxhall at a weekly salary of 
ten guineas. On the breaking of his voice in 
the same year, he was articled for three years 
to Battishill, and for some time after the 
expiration of his articles devoted himself to 
composition and musical literature, acting as 
parliamentary reporter to the London Courant, 
and contributing musical criticisms to the 
European Review and other periodicals. He 
worked at a setting of Pope’s ‘ Messiah’ for 
some years, and it was produced in 1799 
with considerable success as ‘ The Prophecy.’ 
About 1786 he was appointed organist of St. 
Mary’s, Newington, and in the same year 
collaborated with Arnold in bringing out a 
Musical Dictionary. In 1798 he was elected 
organist of St. Mary Woolnoth. After the 
performance of his oratorio, he set to work on 
various odes by Pope and Gray, and Ossian’s 
‘Comala’; in 1800 he wrote music for a 
version of Kotzebue’s ‘ Joanna,’ and a so-called 
secular oratorio, ‘ Britannia,’ was sung at 
Covent Garden, with Mara in the principal 
part. In June 1801 he took the degree of 
Mus.D. at Cambridge. In 1802 he wrote music 
to Holcroft’s ‘Tale of Mystery,’ and in the 
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following year to Miss Porter’s ‘ Fair Fugitives.’ 
His last dramatic work was the music to Lewis’s 
‘Rugantino,’ 1805. He was a man of great 
industry, and, besides the works enumerated, 
wrote and published the following : 

The Age of Genius, a satirical poem, 1785; Dictionary of Music, 
1786, etc.; Zhe Divine Harmonist, 1788; Melodia Britannica, 1790; 
The Monthly Musical Journal (four numbers), 1801; a translation of 
Lucretius, 1813; A Grammar of Music, 1818; A History of Music 
(compiled from Burney and Hawkins), 2 vols. 8vo, 1819; Concert- 
Room and Orchestra Anecdotes, 3 vols. 12mo, 1825; A Musical 
Manual, or Technical Directory, 1828. (Dict. of Living Authors, 
1816; Busby, Hist. of Music; Private Sources.) 

E. F. R.; addns. and corr. from D.N.B. 

BUSCH, (1) Frirz (6. Siegen, Westphalia, 
Mar. 13, 1890), eldest son of the violin-maker 
Wilhelm Busch, conductor. 

At 5 years old Busch received his first 
piano lessons, and at 7 he began to appear 
at concerts. He attended the gymnasium 
at Siegen and at Siegburg (Rhineland), to 
which place his parents moved in 1902. At 
the same time he became efficient upon most 
of the orchestral instruments. In 1906 he 
went to the Conservatoire at Cologne, where 
he was a pupil of Fritz Steinbach for conducting, 
of Karl Boettcher and L. Uzielli for piano, of 
Otto Klauwell for theory and composition. 
In 1909 he went to Riga as conductor and 
chorus director of the ‘Stadttheater’; in the 
summer months of 1910-12 he was director 
of the concerts at Bad Pyrmont (where he 
conducted in 1911 the Blithner orchestra 
from Berlin); in the winter of 1911-12 he 
conducted the choir of the Musikverein in 
Gotha. He made winter concert tours as a 
pianist. In 1912 Busch succeeded Eberhard 
Schwickerath as director of music at Aachen, 
and in that position he directed the Aachen 
Gesangverein, the town orchestra, and the 
people’s concerts. After a short period of 
war service he again took up his post at 
Aachen. Busch has a close sympathy for 
Reger’s art, and he conducted the Berlin 
Philharmonic orchestra at the Reger Festival 
at Jena in June 1918. In the same month he 
succeeded Max Schillings first as conductor, 
then as general musical director of the Stutt- 
gart opera. In 1922 he succeeded Fritz 
Reiner as general musical director of the State 
opera in Dresden. Busch ranks as one of the 
most distinguished of living German opera 
and concert conductors. 

(2) ApotF Grora WitHELM (6. Siegen, 
Westphalia, Aug. 8, 1891), younger brother of 
Fritz, is an excellent violinist, leader of his own 
string quartet, and a composer. 

In 1902 he entered the Conservatoire in 
Cologne, where his teachers were Willy Hess 
and Bram Eldering, and where Fritz Steinbach 
took special notice of him. In 1908 he 
became a composition pupil of Hugo Griiters 
in Bonn, whose son-in-law he became in 1913. 

Max Reger and Busch were associated 
together from 1907 onwards; Reger liked to 
produce his chamber music with Busch. In 
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1912 Busch became leader of the orchestra of 
the Konzertverein in Vienna, under Ferdinand 
Lowe. In 1918 he succeeded Henri Marteau 
as teacher in the Hochschule, Berlin. 

He has made lengthy concert tours in which 
his fine and sympathetic playing has shown 
him to be one of the first of living German 
violinists. Since 1919 he has been leader of a 
string quartet, which consisted at its founda- 
tion of Busch, Karl Reitz, Emil Bohnke, 
Paul Griimmer; and now of Busch, Gosta 
Andreasson, Karl Doktor and Paul Griimmer. 
Rudolf Serkin, the young Viennese pianist, 
is the accompanist. 

As a composer Busch was at first closely 
allied to Reger, but later he achieved a freer 
and more personal style. 


LIST OF WORKS 


Choral work, ‘ Darthulas Grabgesang,’ op. 1; Symphonic 
Fantasy, for orch., org. and choir, op. 17; Fantasy for v’cl. and 
orch., op. 10; Overtures, Kénig Odipus, op. 13, Lustspiel, op. 28; 
Variations on the Radezky March, orch., op. 9; Variations on a 
theme of Mozart, small orch. ; Concerto for vln., A min., op. 20; 
Concerto for PF., C maj., op. 31 (Dresden, 1925); Variations on a 
theme of Schubert, 2 PF., op. 2; Variations on an origina] theme, 
PF., etc., op. 5; PF. Sonata, C min., op. 25; Passacaglia, PF. and 
2 vins., op. 4; Trio, 2 vins. and vla., op. 6a; Duet, vin. and 
v’cello, op. 65; Piano Trio, A min., op. 15; String Trio, A 
min., op. 24; Deutsche Tanze, clar., vin. and v’cello, op. 
26a; Duet, clar. and vin., op. 266; Tema 
con variazioni and Rondo, clar. and vin., op. 36c; Suite, 
via. alone, op. 28a; Introduzione, Scherzo, Romanze and Taran- 
tella, v’cello alone, op. 235; Serenadef or str. quartet, G maj., 
op. 14; Fantasy for organ, op. 19; Violin Sonata, G maj., op. 21 ; 
Improvisation on a waltz theme, orch., op. 22; Passacaglia and 
Fugue for org., op. 27 ; Suite, org. and vin., op. 33 ; String Quartet, 
B min., op. 29; Divertimento for 13 solo instr., A maj., op. 30; 
Solo Sonata for vln., op. 7a; Suite in the old style, v’cello alone, 
op. 7b; Prelude and Fugue for vin. alone, op. 8a; ditto for 
v'cello alone, op. 86; Duo for vin. and vla., op. 8¢; Sonata for 
v'cello and PF., A min., op. 18; Songs, op. 3, with PF. and str. 
accept. ; Songs with orch., op. 12; Songs with PF., op. lla; Songs 
with orch., op. 115; Kinderlieder for children’s choir and orch., 


Introduction, 


op. 32; Duet for soprano and alto with PF., op. 16a; Two songs 
for soprano, gamba and org., op. 16b; An edition of J. 8. Bach’s 
Solo Sonatas and Partitas (1919). IN abe 


BUSI, Lronipa (b. Bologna ; d. there, 1901), 
was for many years secretary of the Philhar- 
monic Academy of Bologna. Busi is chiefly 
remembered for his valuable studies of Marcello 
(Benedetto Marcello, sua vita e opere) and 
Martini (Il Padre Giov. Batt. Martini, musicista 
letterato del secolo XVIII). F. B. 

BUSNOIS (pk Busne), ANTHOINE (d. Bruges, 
Nov. 6, 1492),1 a distinguished musician ° of 
the latter part of the 15th century, probably 
a native of Picardy. In a composition of his 
written between 1461 and 1467, and printed at 
p. 105 of the first volume of Dr. Adler’s Sechs 
Trienter Codices (D.7.0.), he describes himself 
as a pupil of Okeghem ? and as ‘ illustris comitis 
de Chaulois indignum musicum.’ The person 
referred to is clearly the Comte de Charolais, 
who in 1467 became Duke of Burgundy and is 
known to history as Charles the Bold. Busnois 
continued in the service of the court of Bur- 
gundy under Charles and his successor Mary 
down to 1481, and a musician of his name 
was afterwards director of the choir at the 
church of St. Sauveur, Bruges. The identity, 
however, has been questioned. 


1 Fétis dates the death of Busnois between Oct. 26, 1480, and 
Feb. 2, 1481, at which period his name disappears from the lists of 
the ducal chapel. 

2 See also G. Crétin’s lament over the death of Okeghem. 

8 Van der Straeten, La Musique aux Pays-Bas. 
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Busnois is frequently cited as an authority 
by the theorists of the period. In 1476 Tinctor 
dedicated his treatise De natura et proprietate 
tonorum to 
‘ praestantissimis ac celeberrimis artis musicae pro- 
fessoribus Domino Johanni Okeghem, christianissimi 
regis Francorum protho-capellano, ac Magistro An- 
tonio Busnois, illustrissimi Burgundorum ducis 
cantori.’ 

Two Magnificats, a Mass ‘ Ecce Ancilla ’ and 
four motets by Busnois are extant in a manu- 
script of the Royal Library at Brussels. Many 
of his secular pieces are contained in the Dijon 
MS. 517 (formerly 295) and in Cod. Magliabech. 
59 of the National Library of Florence in 
MS. Casanatense O.V. 208 (now 2856). Other 
compositions are found in the following MSS. : 
Riccardiana 2794, Bologna 148, Paris (National 
Lib.) nouv. acq. f. 4379.4 Some of his songs 
are included in Petrucci’s early publications, 
the Odhecaton (1501), Canti cinquanta (1501), 
and Canti centocinquanta (1503), from the latter 
of which Kiesewetter transcribed three songs 
in the appendix to Verhandelingen, etc., Am- 
sterdam, 1829. Two more have been printed 
by Dr. Adler from the Trent manuscripts. 

J. Fu RB. 8.5 adda Marea: 

BUSONI, Ferruccio Benvenuto (b. Em- 
poli, Tuscany, Apr. 1, 1866; d. Berlin, July 27, 
1924), eminent pianist and composer, was the 
son of a clarinet-player, Ferdinando Busoni, 
and his wife Anna Weiss-Busoni, a pianist of 
German parentage. | 

His childhood was spent chiefly at Trieste and 
in other parts of Austria; taught music by his 
mother, he appeared in public at Vienna at the 
age of 9and excited the admiration of Hanslick. 
He played in various towns as a child prodigy, 
though he never had pianoforte lessons from 
any well-known master. For a few years he 
studied composition with Wilhelm Meyer-Remy 
at Graz. At the age of 15 he made a successful 
concert tour in Italy; he became a member 
of the Philharmonic Academy of Bologna (the 
youngest since Mozart), and at Florence a gold 
medal was struck in his honour. To this period 
there belong a number of unimportant piano- 
forte compositions and a cantata, ‘ Il Sabato 
del villaggio ’ (poem by Leopardi), which was 
performed at Bologna. He went to Leipzig in 
1886 to study composition, and while there was 
a fellow-pupil of Frederick Delius. In 1889 he 
became professor of the pianoforte at the Con- 
servatoire of Helsingfors, and after winning the 
Rubinstein prize at St. Petersburg with a 
‘Konzertstiick ’ for pianoforte and orchestra in 
1890, he taught at the Moscow Conservatoire. 
From 1891-94 he was in America, giving con- 
certs and also teaching the pianoforte at the 
New England Conservatory, Boston. He re- 
turned to Europe in 1894 and took up his resid- 
ence in Berlin, where he remained until 1914, 


4 See E. Droz and G. Thibault, Bibliographie des recueils de 
chansons du X Ve siecle. 
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though frequently making extended concert 


_ tours in various countries, including England. 


In 1901-02 he was invited to give advanced 
classes for pianists at Weimar, carrying on the 
tradition of Liszt, for whom he always had the 
deepest admiration, although he never heard 
Liszt play and never even saw him. 

During this period Busoni established his 
fame as a pianist. His style was somewhat 
criticised by those who had been brought up in 
the austere traditions of Clara Schumann, and 
he was regarded as belonging to the ultra- 
romantic party. Particular exception was 
taken to his transcriptions after the manner of 
Liszt. In Berlin he not only appeared as a 
virtuoso but conducted orchestral concerts as 
well. He brought out many new works and 
works that were new and strange to Berlin 
audiences, such as the two symphonies of 
Vincent D’Indy. Needless to say, Liszt figured 
frequently in his programmes ; in 1911 he cele- 
brated the centenary of Liszt’s birth by a re- 
markable series of 6 Liszt recitals. He visited 
America again in 1910-11, and in 1913 was 
made director of the Liceo Musicale of Bologna. 
Always intensely conscious of his Italian nation- 
ality, he had hoped to develop the teaching at 
this historic seat of musical learning on the 
advanced lines which he had followed himself ; 
but he soon found that the duties of director 
involved him in a mass of irksome administra- 
tive detail, and after a year he resigned the 
post. His chief interest lay more and more 
in composition and less in pianoforte-playing, 
although for a long time he found it very diffi- 
cult to obtain recognition as a composer. The 
violin sonata in E, op. 36a, which belongs to 
his Berlin period, is the first work which he 
himself regarded as fully mature, though it is 
preceded by the huge pianoforte concerto, op. 
34, a work in five long movements with a 
chorus of male voices at the end. 

After the outbreak of war in 1914, Busoni 
went to America on a concert tour, and in the 
autumn of 1915 settled at Ziirich, where he 
remained until 1920, refusing to play in any of 
the belligerent countries. He returned to Berlin 
in the autumn of 1920 and very soonestablished 
for himself a position of honour hardly accorded 
to him before. A younger generation had 
grown up which was prepared to accept him 
not merely as a pianist but also as a composer, 
and he was also appointed by the new govern- 
ment to a chair of composition at the (formerly 
Royal) Academy of Arts. He played several 
times in England after the war was over, but 
in recent years his health seldom allowed him 
to appear in public, though he never ceased 
devoting himself to composition. An opera on 
a story of E. T. A. Hoffmann, ‘ Die Brautwahl,’ 
was produced at Hamburg in 1912; in 1918 
* Arlecchino,’ a one-act comic opera, was 
produced at Zurich, and a few years later he 
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converted his incidental music to Gozzi’s 
‘Turandot’ (composed for Max Reinhardt’s 
production at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, 
1913) into a little opera with spoken dialogue. 
During his last years he was at work on an 
operatic treatment of the Faust legend. He 
published the libretto, which is written in 
German by himself; it is a drama of remark- 
able originality and force, owing little or 
nothing to previous treatments of the subject. 

Busoni’s devotion to Liszt, which was con- 
stant throughout his career, is not to be dis- 
missed as the admiration of a virtuoso pianist 
for his famous predecessor. Although Busoni’s 
extraordinary technical powers made him the 
founder of a new school of pianoforte-playing, 
virtuosity was for him always subsidiary to 
interpretation, and his interpretations, whether 
of Liszt or of other composers, were always 
predominantly intellectual in character. What 
appealed to Busoni in the music of Liszt was 
obviously its Italian aspect, coupled with its 
German romanticism, and more especially 
Liszt’s conception of the monumental possi- 
bilities of the pianoforte and of music in 
general; a further source of inspiration was 
that latest period of Liszt’s music in which he 
looks forward towards the music of our own day 
with a singularly prophetic insight. For small 
forms, for music of delicate and intimate char- 
acter, Busoni seems to have had little interest ; 
even such things as Chopin’s Preludes he played 
in a monumental manner. It is natural that 
his interpretations of Beethoven and Bach 
should have been on the same magnificent 
scale ; but latterly he paid more attention to 
Mozart, whose concertos he played in a style 
entirely his own, with cadenzas of startling 
originality, though developed logically out of 
Mozart’s own materials and style. 

The influence of Liszt is very apparent in the 
great Pianoforte Concerto, but it has an Italian 
brilliance, an Italian dignity and solemnity 
which place it in a category by itself. In later 
works the influence of Bach becomes more 
dominant, reaching its climax in the ‘ Fantasia 
contrappuntistica ’ on an unfinished fugue of 
Bach, which leads us gradually by strictly con- 
trapuntal methods from the simplicity of the 
18th century to the most daring conceptions 
of our own time. In the operas, the composer 
to whom Busoni shows most affinity is the 
Verdi of ‘ Falstaff.’ 

Busoni died before finishing the opera 
‘Doktor Faust,’ but the concluding scene was 
completed by his pupil Philipp Jarnach, and 
the work was produced at Dresden, May 21, 
1925. It is hardly likely that the opera will 
ever be popular with the general public, 
owing to its severely intellectual character 
and to the fact that the chief female part is 
little more than a mere episode; but, con- 
sidered as a whole, ‘ Doktor Faust’ is a work 
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of extraordinary nobility and beauty. The 
ballet music, in which Busoni’s admiration 
for Bizet is manifest, is brilliantly scored and 
extremely attractive. The prologue, which is 
of great length and divided into various 
sections, is deeply impressive, especially in its 
treatment of the chorus, which sings large 
portions of the Latin Mass behind the scenes 
as a background to the compact of Faust with 
Mephistopheles. Jarnach’s final scene, though 
founded on Busoni’s own materials, hardly 
achieves his luminous contrapuntal texture in 
the orchestra, but is. perhaps more dramatic 
in style than most of the opera; in any case, 
it is a worthy and dignified conclusion, and it 
can safely be said that there was no other 
composer living who could have undertaken 
the difficult task with equal success. ‘ Doktor 
Faust’ is undoubtedly Busoni’s greatest work 
and the one which expresses his own per- 
sonality in the fullest way. 

A number of smaller works both for piano- 
forte and for orchestra are of interest as 
showing various phases of Busoni’s person- 
ality; they are often studies towards the 
solution of some particular problem of com- 
position, especially to that most pressing prob- 
lem—the development of new musical forms 
on classical principles. For Busoni, notwith- 
standing his open contempt for ‘ academic’ 
music, was a complete master of all technical 
device in composition and no revolutionary, 
although he was for ever striving after new 
methods of expression.. What he sought to 
achieve was a neo-classicism in which form and 
expression may find their perfect balance. A 
man of wide reading and powerful intellect, his 
prose writings about music are in the form of 
short essays and sketches (even the Neue 
Asthetik der Tonkunst is a collection of aphor- 
isms rather than a treatise), but they contain a 
number of new and suggestive ideas. 

Busoni was often supposed by those who 
did not know him to be an eccentric character ; 
but this hardly represents the truth. He 
was very happily married and his domestic 
life was unclouded. He was always guided by 
the motto of Liszt—‘ Génie oblige’; jealousy 
and intrigue were entirely alien to his nature. 
To younger musicians he always extended a 
cordial welcome and a generous appreciation. 
He was a copious and vivid letter-writer, with 
a strong sense of humour, which often found 
expression in spirited pen-drawings. His two 
sons are both painters. Though he disliked 
going into society, he was in his own house a 
most genial host, and his talk was remarkably 
witty and stimulating. E. J. D. 

The following is a summary of Busoni’s chief 
works : 

OPERAS 


Die Brautwahl, op. 45. (Hamburg, 1912.) 
Turandot. (Berlin, 1921.) 
Arlecchino, op. 50. (Zitirich, 1918.) 
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ORCHESTRA 


Symphonic Suite, op. 25. (1888.) 
Symphonie Tone-poem, op. 32a. 
Violin Concerto, op. 35a. 
Lustspiel Overture, op. 38. 
Geharnischte Suite, op. 34a. 
Turandot Suite, op. 41. 
Berceuse élégiaque, op. 42. 
Nocturne symphonique, op. 43. 
Brautwahl Suite, op. 45. 
Rondo arlecchinesco, op. 46. 
yesang vom Reigen der Geister, op. 47. 
Concertino, clarinet and small orch., op. 48, 
Sarabande and cortége (from Faust music), op. 51. 
Divertimento, flute and orchestra, op. 52. 
Tanzwalzer, op. 53. 

PIANO 


Four Ballet scenes, opp. 6, 20, 30, 30a. 

Mra FAs and Fugue on Chopin’s Prelude in C minor, op. 22. 
( ) 

Six Elegies. (1908.) 

Six Sonatinas (with various titles; see SoNaTINA). 

‘An die Jugend.’ (4 books, 1909.) 

Indianisches Tagebuch. (1915.) 

Fantasia contrappuntistica (on themes from Bach’s ‘ Art of Fugue’). 

Toccata. (1921.) 

Studies.: (5 books, 1921.) 

Cadenzas to various Concertos (see CADENZA). 

A revised version of ‘ Fantasia contrappuntistica,’ an Improvisation 
on a Bach Choral, and ‘ Duettino concertante’ on a theme 
of Mozart, are for 2 pianos. 

Konzertstiick (with orch.), op. 31a. 

Concerto (with orch. and choral finale), op. 39. 

Indian Fantasy (with orch.), op. 44. (1914.) 


(1910-21.) 


SONGS 


Collected under the following operas, numbers 1, 2, 15, 18, 24, 
31, 32 (Italian), 35, ‘ Ave Maria,’ with orch. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


2 String Quartets, opp. 19, 26. 

Suite V’cl. and PF., op. 23. 

4 Bagatelles Vin. and PF., op. 28. 

2 Sonatas Vin. and PF., opp. 29, 36a. 
Serenata V’cl. and PF., op. 34. 


ARRANGEMENTS AND EDITIONS 


Bach Studies (7 vols.), transcriptions together with an edition of 
* Das wohltemperirte Klavier.’ An Idomeneo Suite veg years 
overtures to ‘ Die Entfithrung’ and ‘Don Giovanni’ with 


concert endings. 
LITERARY WORKS 


Entwurf einer neuen Asthetik der Tonkunst (Trieste, a revised and 
enlarged edition by Insel-Verlag, Leipzig, n.d., 1907), translated 
by T. Baker, The New Aesthetic of Music (New York, 1911). 

Versuch einer organischen Klaviernotenschrift. (1910.) 

Von der Hinheit der Musik, verstreute Aufzeichnungen, Collected 
Essays. (Berlin, 1923.) 

Poems. of Operas in addition to those already produced: ‘ Das 
napa ’ (1918), ‘Doktor Faust’ (1920), ‘ Die Gétterbraut’ 

21). 
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BUTHS, Junius (b. Wiesbaden, May 7, 1851; 
d. Disseldorf, Mar. 12, 1920), pianist and 
conductor, was the son of an oboe - player, 
and studied music at Cologne and Berlin, and 
later in Italy and at Paris. From 1875-79 
Buths was settled at Breslau, where he con- 
ducted the Gesangverein, and he then moved 
to Elberfeld (1879-90). But his most im- 
portant opportunity came to him with the 
appointment of musical director to the city 
of Diuisseldorf (1890-1908), where he took 
charge of the famous Lower Rhine Festivals 
(see NIEDERRHEINISCHE MUSIKFESTE). There 
from 1893 onward he gave a number of out- 
standing performances of great works both 
classical and modern. He made the German 
translation of Elgar’s ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ 
and produced it at the festival of 1902 (see 
ExGaR). In that year he became director of 
the newly formed Conservatorium at Diissel- 
dorf. (Riemann.) O. 

BUTLER, Tuomas Hamty (6. London, 1762; 
d. Edinburgh, 1823), son of John Butler, 
professor of music. 

He received his early musical education as a 
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‘at the Lyceum Theatre. 
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chorister of the Chapel Royal under Dr. Nares. 
On the breaking of his voice he was sent to 
Italy to study composition under Piccinni, 
where he remained three years. On _ his 
return to England he was engaged by Sheridan 
to compose for Drury Lane Theatre. Differ- 
ences, however, arising, he quitted England at 
the expiration of his engagement and settled 
in Edinburgh, where he established himself 
as a teacher. Butler composed the music for 
‘The Widow of Delphi,’ a musical comedy 
by Richard Cumberland, 1780, besides many 
pieces for the pianoforte. Wapelon Es 
BUTT, Dame Ciara (b. Southwick, Sussex, 
Feb. 1, 1873), contralto singer, studied with 
Daniel Rootham at Bristol, and in 1889 
gained a scholarship at the R.C.M., where she 
was a pupil of J. H. Blower. She made her 
début at the Albert Hall as Ursula in ‘ The 
Golden Legend’ on Dec. 7, 1892, and three 
days afterwards sang the part of Orpheus 
at the pupils’ performance of Gluck’s opera 
Her commanding 
stature and fine stage presence greatly assisted 
the effect of her beautiful voice, and from that 
time her success has been unqualified. It 
has been almost entirely a success of the 
concert platform and latterly of her own 
platform, that is, in her own concerts, more or 
less of the ballad type, given all over the 
British Empire. She has, however, been 
much in request for other concerts, and 
particularly for the English Festivals. Her 
first festival engagements were at Hanley and 
Bristol in Oct. 1893. In 1895 she went to 
Paris to study with M. Bouhy, and at the same 
time had a few lessons from Mme. Etelka 
Gerster. Elgar’s ‘Sea Pictures ’ were written 
for her and produced with conspicuous success 
at the Norwich Festival of 1899. She married 
Kennerley Rtumrorp (q.v.) in 1900, since 
when their careers have been pursued together. 
In 1920 she was created D.B.E. in acknowledg- 
ment of services during the war. In the same 
year she made a reappearance on the operatic 
stage, singing several times in Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’ 
at Covent Garden. M. and Cc. 
BUTTERWORTH, GrorGE SAINTON KAYE- 
(6. London, July 12, 1885; d. in action, 
Poziéres, Aug. 5, 1916), had in a few years of 
activity made his mark as a composer and as a 
collector and student of folk-song and dance. 
Butterworth, whose father, Sir Alexander 
Butterworth, was solicitor to and later general 
manager of the North-Eastern Railway, was 
brought up in Yorkshire. He won a founda- 
tion scholarship at Eton (1899), and entered 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1904. It was there 
that his musical character was developed, 
largely by contact with H. P. ALLEN (q.v.), and 
during his Oxford days his interest in folk-song 
and in the influences of nationality on art 
generally was aroused by friendships with 
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Vaughan Williams and Cecil Sharp. After 
leaving Oxford his activities included some 
essays in musical criticism, with some con- 
tributions to the second edition of this Diction- 
ary, an assistant mastership at Radley and 
a year of study at the R.C.M. He helped 
Vaughan Williams in the preparation of the 
score of his ‘London Symphony’ and wrote 
notes for its first performance. He took part 
in the summer schools of folk-dancing and was 
himself an excellent dancer. He collected and 
arranged a set of ‘Eleven Folk-songs from 
Sussex.” His own songs, especially those 
from A Shropshire Lad (Housman), have the 
clean simplicity of folk-melody. An orchestral 
rhapsody on a theme from one of them was 
produced by Nikisch at the Leeds Festival 
(1913), and has been much played since. An 
orchestral Idyll, ‘The Banks of Green Willows,’ 
on folk-themes was produced at Queen’s Hall 
(Mar. 20, 1914), at a concert given by F. B. 
Ellis. The war cut short these pursuits. 
Butterworth promptly enlisted, won a com- 
mission in the Durham Light Infantry, was 
awarded the Military Cross for his gallant 
defence of a trench which was subsequently 
named after him, and was killed in action 
before he could hear of the award. 
His compositions include : 
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Cycle of Six Songs from A Shropshire Lad. 

‘ Bredon Hill,’ and other songs from the same. 

Eleven Folk-songs from Sussex collected and arranged. 

Two Songs for baritone. 

‘On Christmas night’ (S.A.T.B.), a traditional carol. 

‘We get up in the morning’ (T.T.B.B.), a traditional carol. 

‘In the Highlands,’ female voices and PF. 

‘Love blows as the wind blows,’ baritone and strings 4tet or PF. 
‘The Cherry Tree,’ Rhapsody for orchestra. 

‘The Banks of Green Willows,’ Idyll for orchestra. 


C. 

BUTTING, Max (6. Berlin, Oct. 6, 1888), 
a pupil of Dreyer, Prill, Klose, and Courvoisier 
in Munich. He is essentially a composer of 
chamber music though on entirely independent 
lines. Quite uninfluenced, he has nothing in 
common with any of the various schools of 
musical composition. 

WorkEs.—Op. 1, 5 songs with small orch. ; op. 6, unfinished Mass ; 
opp. 8, 16, 18, 20, str. quartets; op. 10, str. quintet; op. 11, solo 
sonata for vin. in five movements; op. 14, PF. quartet; op. 15, 
str. trio; op. 19, v’cl. concerto ; op. 21, chamber symphony ; op. 
22, quintet for oboe, clar., vin., vla. and v’cl. H. J. K. 

BUTTON & WHITAKER, a notable musice 
publishing house, the business of which was 
founded upon that of Messrs. Thompson and 
carried on in their old premises, 75 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard—the north-west side. 8. J. Button, 
a bookseller of 24 Paternoster Row, at first 
became junior partner with Purday, and they 
directly succeeded Henry Thompson ; this was 
about 1804-05. In 1807 the names were trans- 
posed into Button & Purday, and the following 
year the firm became Button & Whitaker, the 
latter being John WuiTakKER, the composer 
(g.v.). Button & Whitaker, besides republish- 
ing works originally issued by the Thompson 
family, put forth great quantities of the 
popular songs of the day, books of sacred 
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music, small volumes of flute music, collections 
of glees and of country-dances, ete. 

Before 1816 the partnership existed under 
the titles ‘ Button, Whitaker & Beadnell’ or 
‘Button & Company,’ and in 1820 as ‘ Whitaker 
& Co.’ The business ceased about 1830. 

F. K. 

BUTTSTETT, Jonann Hetnricu (b. Bin- 
dersleben, near Erfurt, Apr. 25, 1666; d. Erfurt, 
Dec. 1, 1727), a pupil of Pachelbel, organist 
at two churches at Erfurt from 1684, and 
at the cathedral from 1691. His contro- 
versy with Mattheson about the solmisation 
which he championed, brought him into public 
notice, though it was also a source of much 
annoyance to him. He wrote: ‘Ut re mi fa 
sol la tota musica..., 2 vols. (1717); 
‘ Musikalische Klavierkunst . . .,’ preface, pre- 
ludes, fugues, etc. (1716); 4 masses (1720), 
and a canzonet, as well as a number of organ 
pieces in MS. B.tve cS; 

BUUS, JacquEs DB, see JACHET. 

BUXTEHUDE, Dietricu (6. Helsingborg, 
Sweden, 1637; d. Liibeck, May 9, 1707), a 
famous organist and composer who exerted an 
important influence on J. 8. BAcu (¢.v.). 

His father, JOHANN BUXTEHUDE (6. circa 
1603; d. Jan. 22, 1674), was for thirty-two 
years organist of the Olai-church at Helsingor 
(Denmark), hence the former attribution of 
Dietrich’s birth to that place. Pirro, however, 
has established his birthplace at the Swedish 
town across the strait. In Apr. 1668 he 
obtained the post of organist at the Marien- 
kirche of Liibeck—one of the best and most 
lucrative in Germany—where his admirable 
playing and promising abilities excited much 
attention. Here, not content with discharging 
his duties at the organ, he conceived the idea of 
instituting great musical performances in con- 
nexion with the church services, and in 1673 
started the ‘ Abendmusiken,’ or evening per- 
formances, on which Liibeck peculiarly prided 
itself. They took place annually, on the five 
Sundays before Christmas, beginning between 
four and five o’clock, after the afternoon 
service, and consisted of concerted pieces of 
sacred music for orchestra and chorus—the 
former improved and the latter formed by 
Buxtehude—and organ performances. In 
such efforts Buxtehude was well seconded 
by his fellow-citizens. The musical evenings 
continued throughout the 18th century and 
into the 19th. Further particulars concerning 
them are given by Spitta in his Life of J. 8. 
Bach (i. 258, from Moéller’s Cimbria Litterati, 
and Conrad von Hdé6veln’s Begliickte und 
geschmiickte Liibeck); Mattheson also men- 
tions them in his Vollkommene Kapellmeister, 
where he also speaks of a collection of seven 
Klaviersuiten ‘in which the nature and 
character of the planets are agreeably ex- 
pressed.’ The best testimony to Buxtehude’s 
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greatness is contained in the fact of Johann 
Sebastian Bach having made a journey of 
200 miles on foot that he might become 
personally acquainted with the Liibeck con- 
certs. In fact, Buxtehude became the great 
musical centre for the North of Europe, and 
the young musicians flocked around him. 
Amongst these was Nicolas BrRUHNS (q.v.). 
Buxtehude’s strength lay in his free organ com- 
positions (7.e. pieces not founded on Chorals), 
and generally in instrumental music, pure and 
simple. These are remarkable as an assertion 
of principles of pure instrumental music, after- 
wards fully developed by Bach. In treatment 
of Chorals on the organ Buxtehude was not 
equal to the school of Pachelbel; but he 
must not be judged from his weaker side. 

Spitta edited two volumes of Buxtehude’s 
organ works (1876), including the ‘ Abend- 
musiken’ from 1678 to 1687, and occasional 
pieces, many of them published at Liibeck 
during his lifetime. A complete edition 
followed. Other instrumental music, including 
sonatas for strings, has been edited by H. 
Stiehl and published in D.D.7’. vol. xi. ‘ Abend- 
musiken’ and church cantatas edited by 
Max Seiffert are published in D.D.7'. vol. xiv. 
Fourteen ‘ Choral-Bearbeitungen ’ were edited 
by Dehn (Peters). A French reprint of the 
organ works was edited by Ch. Tournemire. 
Commer (Musica sacra, i. No. 8), G. W. 
Korner, Busby (Hist. of Music) and A. G. 
Ritter (Kunst des Orgelspiels) have also 
published separate pieces of his. 

c. F. P., rev. with addns. 
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BUYSINE, BUZAUN, BUZINE, old names 
for trombone. (PLATE LXXXIII. No. 3.) 

BYFIELD, Joun. There were two English. 
organ-builders of this name. Their works pass 
current under one head; but Dr. Rimbault is 
able to quote 18 instruments (from 1750-71) 
as made by the younger Byfield (d. 1774). 
The last six of these were built conjointly with 
GREEN (q.v.). See also Harris; and ByFIELD, 
JORDAN & BRIDGE. v. de P. 

BYFIELD, JORDAN & BRIDGE. Many 
new organs were required for the new churches 
built at the beginning of the 18th century, and 
many incompetent persons were induced to 
become organ - builders. To prevent the ill- 
consequences likely to follow, these three 
eminent artists formed a coalition to build 
organs at a very moderate charge, amongst 
which may be cited those of Great Yarmouth 
Church (1733) and of St. George’s Chapel in the 
same town (1740). v. de P. 
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BYRD (Byrpez), Witi1aAm (b. probably 
Lincoln, 1542/43; d. probably Stondon, Essex, 
July 4, 1623), is generally said to have been 
the son of Thomas Byrd, a member of the 
Chapels Royal of Edward VI. and Mary; but 
this statement is purely conjectural, the only 
evidence upon which it rested—viz. that Byrd’s 
second son was named Thomas, as it was sup- 
posed, after his grandfather—having been dis- 
proved by the discovery that he was named 
after his godfather, Thomas Tallis. The date 
(1538) formerly given as that of William Byrd’s 
birth was conjectured from a statement that he 
was the senior chorister in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in 1554, when his name was alleged to appear 
in a petition of the choristers for the restoration 
of certain benefactions to which they were en- 
titled. This petition cannot be found among 
the public records of the year, though documents 
relating to the restoration of the payments in 
question are in existence, and in these William 
Byrd’s name does not occur, though two other 
choristers, named John and Simon Byrd, are 
mentioned. That he was born in 1542 or 1543 
is proved by his will, made in Nov. 1622, 
in which he describes himself as ‘ nowe in the 
eightieth year of myne age.’ It seems most 
likely that the composer was a native of Lin- 
coln, where a Henry Byrde, formerly mayor of 
Newcastle, died on July 13, 1512, and was 
buried in the Cathedral. Families of the same 
name were also settled in the 16th century at 
Spalding, Epworth, Moulton and Pinchbeck, 
in Lincolnshire, and also at Saffron Walden in 
Essex. 

According to Anthony Wood, Byrd was 
* bred up to musick under Thomas Tallis,’ and 
it has been assumed that a fine 5-part madrigal, 
‘Crowned with flowers and lilies,’ the words 
of which refer to Queen Mary as one ‘ whom 
Fate refuses a sacred tomb to give of fame 
immortal,’ was written by Byrd as an elegy 
on the Queen’s death (Nov. 17, 1558), when he 
was only sixteen. ‘Two copies of the madrigal 
are preserved in the British Museum (e.g. 2009- 
12 and Add. MSS. 29,401-5), but the composer’s 
name is only given in the Medius part of the 
first. Both copies are in sets of partbooks, 
the contents of which are mostly anonymous, 
though several can be identified as by Byrd. 
Amongst those which are yet unidentified are 
madrigals referring to events connected with 
Henry VI, Queen Elizabeth Woodville, 
Thomas Cromwell, and the deaths of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Queen Elizabeth, and Prince 
Henry. It is impossible that the earlier of 
these compositions should be contemporaneous 
with the events to which they refer, and it is 
therefore probable that the whole set—includ- 
ing Byrd’s madrigal—belong to the reign of 
James I. The first authentic fact in Byrd’s 
biography is his appointment as organist of 
Lincoln Cathedral, which took place on Feb. 27, 
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1563. On Sept. 14, 1568, he was married at St. 
Margaret in the Close to Ellen or Julian Birley, 
and his eldest son, Christopher, was baptized at 
the same church on Nov. 18, 1569. On Feb. 22, 
1569/70, he was sworn in as a member of the 
Chapel Royal, but he does not seem to have left 
Lincoln immediately, for his eldest daughter, 
Hlizabeth, was baptized there on Jan. 20, 
1571/72, and on Dec. 7, 1572, Thomas Butler 
was elected master of the choristers and organist 
“on y® nomination and commendation of Mr. 
William Byrd.’ In the Chapel Royal he shared 
with Tallis the honorary post of organist, and 
on Jan. 22, 1575, the two composers obtained. 
a patent from Elizabeth for printing and selling 
music and music paper, English and foreign, 
for 21 years, the penalty for the infringement 
of which was 40 shillings. This monopoly does 
not seem to have been very valuable, as a 
petition preserved in the Stationers’ Registers, 
in which a list of restrictions upon printing is 
given, records that ‘ Bird and Tallys . . . haue 
musike bokes with note, which the com- 
plainantes confesse they wold not print nor be 
furnished to print though there were no priui- 
lege.’ In 1575 Byrd and Tallis published a 
collection of motets: ‘Cantiones, quae ab argu- 
mento sacrae vocantur, quinque et sex partium,’ 
of which 18 were the composition of Byrd. 
The work was printed by Thomas Vautrollier, 
and was dedicated to the Queen. It contains 
eulogistic Latin verses by Richard Mulcaster 
and Ferdinando Richardson, an anonymous 
Latin poem ‘De Anglorum musica,’ a short 
Latin poem by the composers,! and an epitome 
of their patent. On June 27, 1577, Byrd and 
Tallis petitioned the Queen for a lease in re- 
version for 21 years of the yearly value of £40. 
In this document (Calendar of MSS. at Hatfield, 
Hist. MSS. Commission, ii. p. 155), it is stated 
that Byrd 

‘being called to Her Majesty’s service from Lincoln 
Cathedral, where he was well settled, is now, through 
great charge of wife and children, fallen into debt 
and great necessity. By reason of his daily attend- 
ance in the Queen’s service he is letted from reaping 
such commodity by teaching as heretofore he did. 
Her grant two years ago of a licence for printing 
music has fallen out to their loss and hindrance to 
the value of 200 marks at least.’ 

From the endorsement of this document it 
would seem that the petition was granted. 
About 1574 Byrd had obtained a lease from 
the Earl of Oxford for thirty-one years of the 
Manor of Battles Hall in Stapleford, Essex, to 
take effect from the death of one Aubrey Ware 
or his wife. This led (about 1582, but the 
records are undated) to litigation, in which 
Byrd seems to have been worsted (Cal. Dom. 
Eliz. elvii. No. 26). In Nov. 1577, a return 
(Calendar Dom, Eliz. exviii. No. 73) from the 
Bishop of London ‘ of all such as refuse to 
come to their parish churches within the 


ce of London’ includes the name of 


1 See TALtis, 
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Mrs. Byrd, as living at Harlington in Middlesex, 
and he probably remained there until his re- 
moval to Stondon, in Essex, about 1593. A 
glimpse of Byrd is obtained in 1579 in a letter 
preserved in the British Museum (Lansd. 29, 
No, 38) from the Earl of Northumberland to 
Lord Burghley, which runs as follows : 


‘My dere good lorde I amme ernestly required to be 
a suiter to your l{[ordship] for this berer, Mr. berde, 
that your l{ordshi]p wyll have hime in remébrance 
wh your fauer towardes hime seinge he cane not 
inioye that wyche was his firste sutte [suit] and 
granted vnto hime. I ame the more importenat to 
your l{ordship] for that he is my frend and cheffly 
that he is scollemaster to my daughter in his artte. 
The mane is honeste and one whom I knowe your 
l[ordship] may comande.’ 

The letter is dated Feb. 28, 1579, and en- 
dorsed ‘ Bird of y® Chappell,’ but what the 
suit was to which it refers is not known. For 
the performance of Thomas Legge’s Latin play 
*Ricardus III.,’ at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1579-80, Byrd set a short 3-part 
chorus (printed in Stafford Smith’s Musica 
antiqua). Three years later there is a record 
(Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, v. p. 314) of 
another connexion of Byrd with Cambridge. 
Dr. Bell, the Vice-Chancellor, by an instru- 
ment dated Sept. 7, 1583, after reciting that 
‘time out of minde it hath been a custome 
and always used within this fair’ (i.e. Stur- 
bridge Fair) ‘ that some musitian whome they 
have usually called the Lord of the Tappes 
should . . . after sunset and likewise before 
the sunne rising by sounde of some instru- 
ment give notice to shut and open the shops,’ 
and that the post being vacant by the death 
of John Pattyn, ‘many of the worshipfull 
Citizens of London and other places have . . . 
commended unto us William Byrde . . . being 
a Musitian and now servant and wayht of 
the . . . University,’ appointed Byrd to the 
‘roome and place of the Lord of Tappes.’ 
This document raises several difficult ques- 
tions. It would seem that at this period the 
university and the town were in the midst 
of one of their frequent quarrels about Stur- 
bridge Fair. The Lord of Taps, an office 
which, in later days, at least, was of a notori- 
ously Bacchanalian character, was appointed 
by the town. Moreover, the waits were never 
servants of the university, but solely of the 
town. It is therefore probable that the Vice- 
Chancellor’s proclamation, which is vaguely 
addressed to ‘merchants’ and to no official 
body, was an arrogant assumption of a claim 
that could not have been maintained legally. 
Dr. Bell, like Dr. Legge (the author of ‘ Ricardus 
IIT.’), was suspected of Romanism, and voted 
against ‘proposals for a more thorough re- 
formation’ in 1562-63, though he afterwards 
went with the tide and became Dean of Ely 
in 1589. He may therefore have intended, 
by claiming the right of appointing Byrd to 
the office of Lord of Taps, to give annoyance 
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to the strong Protestant party in the town, 
The whole incident seems obscure, but it is 
highly improbable that a musician of Byrd’s 
eminence should ever have been either a 
Cambridge wait or have occupied an un- 
dignified post at Sturbridge Fair.* 

On the death of Tallis in 1585 the benefit of 
the monopoly in music-printing became the 
sole property of Byrd, who during the next 
few years was unusually active in composition. 
In a list of houses of Catholics to be searched, 
dated Aug. 21, 1586 (Cal. Dom. Eliz. excii. 48), 
is ‘Mr. Byrd’s house at Harmousworth or 
Craneford,’ both villages near Harlington. At 
about the same date may be placed a list 
(Cal. Dom, Eliz, cxlvi. 137) of ‘the names 
of . . . suche as are relievers of papistes and 
conveyers of money and other thinges unto 
them beyonde the Seas.’ This document 
(which is undated) was evidently drawn up for 
hunting out recusants, and contains, in another 
hand, directions, etc., as to where they may 
be found. Among the names is that of ‘ Mr. 
Byrde, at Mr. Listers his house, over against 
St. Dunstans, or at the Lord Padgettes house 
at Drayton.’ The annotator has added: ‘ the 
messenger is to tell him things which he will 
well like.” In 1588 Byrd published 


‘ Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie, 
made into Musicke of fiue parts: whereof, some of 
them going abroade among diuers, in vntrue coppies, 
are heere truely corrected, and th’ other being Songs 
very rare and newly composed, are heere published, 
for the recreation of all such as delight in Musicke.’ 

This work was published by Thomas East, 
‘the assigne of W. Byrd,’ in 1588. In Rim- 
bault’s untrustworthy Bibliotheca madrigaliana 
an undated edition is mentioned, which may 
be the same as the one mentioned in the 
Stationers’ Register as being in print on Nov. 
6, 1687. The ‘ Songs of Sadnes ’ are dedicated 
to Sir Christopher Hatton: prefixed are the 
following quaint ‘ Reasons briefely set downe 
by th’ auctor to perswade euery one to learne 
to singe’: 

First, it is a knowledge easely taught, and quickly 
learned, where there is a good Master, and an apt 
Scoller. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightfull to Nature, 
and good to preserue the health of Man, 

3. It doth strengthen all parts of the brest, and doth 
open the pipes. } 

4, It is a singuler good remedie for a stutting and 
stamering in the speech. 

5. It is the best meanes to procure a perfect pro- 
nunciation, and to make a good Orator. 

6. It is the onely way to know where Nature hath 
bestowed the benefit of a good voyce ; which guift is so 
rare, as there is not one among a thousand, that hath 
it: and in many, that excellent guift is lost, because 
they want Art to expresse Nature. 

7. There is not any Musicke of Instruments whatso- 
euer, comparable to that which is made of the voyces 
of Men, where the voyces are good, and the same well 
sorted and ordered. 

8. The better the voyce is, the meeter it is to honour 
and serue God there-with: and the voyce of man is 
chiefely to be imployed to that ende. 

Since singing is so good a thing, 
T wish all men would learne to singe. 


1 See The Times Literary Supplement, Mar. 13, 1924. 
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The whole work has been reprinted as vol. xiv. 
of Fellowes’s English Madrigal School. 
At the end of 1588 Byrd contributed two 


a madrigals to the first book of Nicholas Yonge’s 
_ Musica transalpina, and in the following year 


The first of these, 


‘Songs of Sundrie Natures, some of grauitie, and 
others of mirth, fit for all companies and voyces,’ 


published two more works. 


was dedicated to Sir Henry Cary, Lord Huns- 


don, and was published by Thomas East; a 
second edition was issued by East’s widow, 
Lucretia, in 1610; the work forms vols. vi.-ix. 
of G. E. P. Arkwright’s Old English Edition, 
and vol. xv. of Fellowes’s English Madrigal 
School. The second, ‘ Liber primus sacrarum 
cantionum quinque vocum,’ was dedicated to 
the Earl of Worcester. It was published by 
East on Oct. 25. In 1590 Byrd contributed 
two settings of ‘ This sweet and merry month of 
May’ to Thomas Watson’s ‘ First Sett of Italian 
Madrigalls Englished’; one of these seems to 
have been sung before Elizabeth on her visit 
to Lord Hertford at Elvetham in 1591. On 
Nov. 4, 1591, he published the ‘ Liber 
secundus sacrarum cantionum,’ dedicated to 
Lord Lumley. 

During this period of his life Byrd wrote a 
large amount of VirGinaAL Music (q.v.), many 
manuscript collections of which are still extant. 
One of the mostimportant of these is the volume 
transcribed for the use of Lady Nevill by John 
Baldwin of Windsor, which consists entirely of 
Byrd’s compositions. This manuscript was 
finished in 1591, and furnishes evidence of the 
repute which the composer enjoyed at this time, 
Baldwin quaintly writing against Byrd’s name 
at the end of the seventeenth piece, ‘ Mr. W. 
Birde. Homo memorabilis.’ The great esteem 
in which he was held as a musician must have 
been the reason why he continued to hold his 
appointment in the Chapel Royal. It is signifi- 
cant that his name is never found among the 
signatories of the various memoranda in the 
Chapel Royal Cheque- Book, and it seems prob- 
able that the authorities, in view of his great 
reputation as a musician, were content to ignore 
his personal religion, so long as he provided 
services and anthems for the Royal Chapel. 
In Father Morris’s Life of Father William Weston 
(‘The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers,’ 
second series, 1875, pp. 142-5) will be found 
several allusions to Byrd as a recusant from 
various lists preserved in the State Papers 
(Domestic Series, Elizabeth, cxlvi. 137, cli. 11, 
elxvii. 47, cxcii. 48), and in the same work the 
following interesting passage is given from 
Father Weston’s Autobiography, describing 
his reception at a house which the editor 
identifies as being in Berkshire, the residence 


‘of a certain Mr. Bold, where 


‘they had a chapel for the celebration of the Divine 
Mysteries, an organ likewise and other musical in- 
struments, and, moreover, singers of both sexes 
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belonging to the family, the master of the house being 
singularly experienced in the art. . . . We met there 
also Mr. Byrd, the most celebrated musician and 
organist of the English nation, who had been formerly 
in the Queen’s Chapel, and held in the highest estima- 
tion; but for his religion he sacrificed everything, 
both his office and the Court and all those hopes 
which are nurtured by such persons as pretend to 
similar places in the dwellings of princes, as steps 
towards the increasing of their fortunes.’ 


This was written in July 1586. The Sessions 
Rolls of the County of Middlesex show that 
true bills ‘for not going to church, chapel, or 
any usual place of common prayer ’ were found 
against ‘ Juliana Birde wife of William Byrde ’ 
of Harlington on June 28, 1581; Jan. 19, Apr. 
2, 1582; Jan. 18, Apr. 15, Dec. 4, 1583; Mar. 
27, May 4, Oct. 5, 1584; Mar. 31, July 2, 
1585; and Oct. 7, 1586. <A servant of Byrd’s, 
one John Reason, was included in all these in- © 
dictments, and Byrd himself was included in 
that of Oct. 7, 1586, and (without his wife or his 
servant) a true bill was found against him on 
Apr. 7, 1592, at which date he is still described 
as of Harlington. As there is no mention in the 
Chapel Royal Cheque-Book of Byrd’s giving 
up his place, Father Weston’s information on 
this point was evidently incorrect. A letter 
(Cal. Dom. Eliz. Add. xxxii. 17) from Lord 
Admiral Howard, dated June 9, 1591, addressed 
to the Masters of Requests, refers to a suit 
between Byrd and Basil Fettiplace, Sheriff of 
Berks, but nothing is known as to what was its 
subject. 

About 1593 Byrd became possessed of the 
remainder of a lease (held by Lawrence and 
William Hollingworth) of Stondon Place, a farm 
of some 200 acres near Ongar, Essex, belonging 
to William Shelley, who in 1580 had been com- 
mitted to the Fleet and in 1583 to the Tower 
for complicity in an alleged Popish plot. He 
was attainted in 1586 and condemned to death, 
though the sentence was never carried out. 
The property was sequestrated, and on July 15, 
1595, Byrd obtained a crown lease of it for the 
lives of his son Christopher and his daughters 
Elizabeth and Rachel. Shelley died on Apr. 
15, 1597, and his widow pressed for the restora- 
tion to her of Stondon Place, by virtue of her 
marriage jointure, refused to ratify the crown 
lease, and did all she could to oust Byrd. But 
he was still under the protection of the court, 
and Mrs. Shelley was ordered to allow him to 
enjoy quiet possession of the property. In 
spite of this, on Oct. 27, 1608, she presented a 
petition to the Earl of Salisbury, praying for 
the restoration of Stondon, and setting forth 
eight grievances against the composer. In this 
document she alleged that Byrd went to law 
in order to compel her to ratify the crown lease, 
but being unsuccessful he combined with the 
individuals who held her other jointure lands 
to enter into litigation with her, and when all 
these disputes had been settled, and _ finally 
‘one Petiver’ submitted, ‘the said Bird did 
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give him vile and bitter words,’ and when told 
that he had no right to the property, declared 
‘that yf he could not hould it by right, he 
would holde it by might’; that he had cut 
down much timber, and for six years had paid 
no rent. Mrs. Shelley died in 1610, and the 
long suit was ended by Byrd’s buying (7 James 
I.) the property from her son, who was created 
a baronet in 1611. Byrd settled Stondon 
Place upon himself, in the names of John and 
Thomas Petre, and ‘did set apart certain 
parcels of the said farm to the value of £20 for 
himself during his life and after his death for 
his son Thomas,’ a settlement which subse- 
quently led to further litigation. It is a curious 
fact that while Byrd was actually in the 
possession, under a crown lease, of lands con- 
fiscated from a Catholic recusant, and was a 
member of the Chapel Royal on the accession 
of James I., both he and his family were not 
only regularly presented in the Archidiaconal 
Court of Essex from 1605-12, and probably 
later, but since the year 1598 had been ex- 
communicated by the same ecclesiastical body. 
A modus vivendi under these circumstances 
must have been rather difficult, and Byrd can 
only have remained secure from more serious 
consequences by the protection of powerful 
friends. To this he evidently alludes in the 
dedication to the Earl of Northampton of the 
first book of his Gradualia, in which he says, 
‘Te habui... in afflictis familiae meae rebus 
benignissimum patronum.’ 

Besides the litigation over the lease of 
Stondon Place, Byrd was involved in a long 
dispute as to a right-of-way over part of the 
property, in which his opponent was the Rector, 
the Rev. John Nobbs. Details of this dispute 
will be found in the Rev. E. H. L. Reeve’s 
Stondon Massey (1914), and it must suffice here 
to chronicle that it ended in 1604 in favour of 
Byrd. From 1588-1603 Byrd seems to have 
published nothing, nor did he contribute to the 
‘Triumphs of Oriana,’ which appeared in the 
latter year. This long silence may possibly be 
accounted for by his being so much occupied 
by his affairs at Stondon and also by the fact 
that the position of Catholics after 1588 became 
more and more difficult, and that at this time 
he was probably occupied with the Gradualia, 
which was essentially a Catholic collection. 
His silence was broken in 1603, for Morley in 
his Introduction (ed. 1597, p. 115) mentions 
how Byrd, ‘never without reverence to be 
named of the musicians,’ and Alfonso Ferabosco 
the elder, had a friendly contention, each setting 
a plain-song forty different ways. This work 
was published on Oct. 15, 1603, by East, 
under the following title : 

‘Medulla Musicke. Sucked out of the sappe of 
Two [of] the most famous Musitians that euer were 
in this land, namely Master William Byrd... and 


Master Alfonso Ferabosco ... either of whom 
having made 40tie severall waies (without conten- 
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tion), shewing most rare and intricate skill in 2 partes 
in one vpon the playne songe “ Miserere.’’ The which 
at the request of a friend is most plainly sett in 
severall distinct partes to be sunge (with moore ease 
and vnderstanding of the lesse skilfull), by Master 
Thomas Robinson, etc.’ 

Unfortunately no copy of this work is known 
to be extant, and the date of its publication is 
only known by the entry in the Stationers’ 
Registers. In 1605 appeared the first and in 
1607 the second book of Gradualia, a complete 
collection of Latin motets for the ecclesiastical 
year, including (in the first book) a setting 
for three voices of the words allotted to the 
crowd in the Passion according to St. John, 
a modern edition of which was published by 
Messrs. Novello in 1899. The first book is 
dedicated to the Earl of Northampton; the 
second to Lord Petre. A second edition of 
both books appeared in 1610. In 1611 was 
issued 

“Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets: some solemne, 
others joyfull, framed to the life of the Words: Fit 
for Voyces or Viols, etc.’ 

This was dedicated to the Earl of Cumber- 
land, and contains a quaint address ‘ to all 
true louers of Musicke,’ in which, after com- 
mending ‘ these my last labours,’ he proceeds : 

*Onely this I desire ; that you will be but as carefull 
to heare them well expressed, as I haue beene both 
in the Composing and correcting of them. Otherwise 
the best Song that euer was made will seeme harsh 
and vnpleasant, for that the well expressing of them, 
either by Voyces, or Instruments, is the life of our 
labours, which is seldome or neuer well performed at 
the first singing or playing. Besides a song that is 
well and artificially made cannot be well perceiued 
nor vnderstood at the first hearing, but the oftner 
you shall heare it, the better cause of liking you will 
discouer : and commonly that Song is best esteemed 
with which our eares are best acquainted.’ 

The work forms vol. xvi. of Fellowes’s 
English Madrigal School. Probably in the 
same year appeared ‘ Parthenia,’ a collection 
of Virginal music, in which Byrd collaborated 
with Bull and Orlando Gibbons. In 1614 he 
contributed four anthems to Sir William Leigh- 
ton’s ‘ Teares or Lamentacions of a Sorrowfull 
Soule.’ These were his last published com- 
positions. He died, probably at Stondon, on 
July 4, 1623, his death being recorded in the 
Chapel Royal Cheque-Book as that of a 
‘ Father of Musicke,’ a title which refers both 
to his great age and to the veneration with 
which he was regarded by his contemporaries. 

His will (Somerset House, Swan, 106) dated 
Nov. 15, 1622, has been printed in full in The 
Musician for June 2, 1897, and in Fellowes’s 
William Byrd (Oxford, 1923). It begins as 
follows : 

‘In the name of the moste glorious and undevided 
Trinitie ffather Sonne Holy Ghoste three distincte 
persons and Kternall God. Amen. I William Byrde 
of Stondon Place in the parish of Stondon in the 
countye of Essex gentleman doe nowe in the eightieth 
yeare of myne age but (throughe the goodnes of God) 
beinge of good healthe and perfect memorie make 
and ordaine this for my last will and Testament 


ffirste I give and bequeathe my Soule to God Al- 
mightye my Creator and Redemr and Preserver. 
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And that I may live and dye a true and perfect 
member of his holy Catholicke Churche (withoute 
which I beleeve there is noe salvacon for me) my body 
to be honestlye buryed in that parish and place where 
it shall please God to take me oute of this live which 
I humbly desyre (yf soe it shall please God) maye be 
in the pishe of Stondon where my dwellinge is. And 
then to be buried neare unto the place where my Wief 
lyest buryed or ells where as God and the tyme shall 
permytte and suffer.’ 


From the same document it seems that 
Byrd’s later years had been embittered by a 
_ quarrel about the disposal of the Stondon pro- 
perty, in the settlement of which he had ‘ bynn 
letted and hindred ’—‘ by the undutifull ob- 
stinacie of one whom I am unwillinge to name.’ 
There can be but little doubt that this was the 
composer’s eldest son, Christopher, whois passed 
over in the will, though his wife Catherine and 
her son Thomas are appointed executors. In 
pursuance of an agreement with this daughter- 
in-law (whom he calls ‘ a verye good ffrend to 
hus both ’) the property was left to her, subject 
to certain rent charges and to charges of £20 
yearly for his second son Thomas, and £10 to 
his daughter Rachel, with remainders to his 
grandson Thomas, his son Thomas, and the 
» sons of his daughters Mary and Rachel. His 
goods ‘ in my lodgeinge in the Earle of Woster’s 
house in the Strand’ are left to his second son, 
and an annuity to his eldest daughter. The 
Stondon property came again before the Court 
of Chancery in 1635, on Oct. 10, in which 
year an order was made that Catherine Byrd 
should pay the annuities due to Thomas and 
Rachel, none of which had been paid since 
Byrd’s death in 1623. From about 1637 to 1650 
Stondon Place was occupied by one John Leigh, 
who was probably a tenant of the Byrd family, 
for in 1651 the Committee for Compounding 
with Delinquents was approached on behalf of 
Thomas Byrd, who was entitled to £20 annuity 
on the property, of which one of the Petre 
family (whose goods had been seized for recus- 
ancy) was then tenant. It was then pleaded on 
behalf of Thomas Byrd that he ‘ is seventy-five 
years oldand has no other means of subsistence.’ 
Soon afterwards the property wassold to Prosper 
Nicholas. Stondon Place itself was practically 
burnt down in 1877, and has since been rebuilt. 
There is no record of the burial of any of the 
Byrd family in the parish church. 

Byrd’s arms, as entered in the Visitation of 
Essex of 1634 ea sigillo, were three stags’ heads 
cabossed, a canton ermine. His children were 
(1) Christopher, who married Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Moore of Bamborough, and had 
a son, Thomas, who was living at Stondon in 
1634; (2) Thomas, a musician, who acted as 
deputy to John Bull at Gresham College, he 
was living in 1651; (3) Elizabeth who married 
(i.) John Jackson, and (ii.) Burdett; (4) 
Rachel, married (i.) Hook, by whom she 
had two children, William, and Catherine 
married to Michael Walton ; between 1623 and 
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1634 Rachel Hook married (ii.) Edward Biggs ; 
(5) Mary, married (i.) Henry Hawksworth, by 
whom she had four sons, William, Henry, George, 
and John: (ii.) Thomas Falconbridge. Anne 
Byrd, who is mentioned in the Exchequer pro- 
ceedings, Shelley v. Byrd, was probably a fourth 
daughter who died young. It should be men- 
tioned that the statement frequently made to 
the effect that Byrd and his family lived ‘ at 
the end of the 16th century’ in the parish of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, is inaccurate. The Byrds 
who lived there belonged to another family, 
and were probably not even relatives of the 
composer. No authentic portrait of Byrd is 
known to exist. An oval (head and shoulders) 
was engraved by Vandergucht—on the same 
plate as a similar portrait of Tallis—for a pro- 
jected History of Music by N. Haym which never 
appeared. The authority for this plate is un- 
known, and impressions are of extreme rarity. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, 
Byrd wrote three masses for 3, 4 and 5 voices 
respectively. It used to be assumed that these 
masses were written during the reign of Queen 
Mary, but the fact that the composer through- 
out his life continued to compose music for the 
Latin Ritual, renders the assumption extremely 
improbable, especially since all three masses 
display no traces of immaturity, but rather 
belong to the composer’s best works. They 
were printed without title-pages, the type being 
that which East used when he began to print 
music as Byrd’s assignee in 1588, while the 
initials are the same as those in Yonge’s Musica 
Transalpina (1588), but from the fact that the 
few copies known have generally been found 
interleaved in the 1610 edition of the Gradualia 
it is possible that they may have first appeared 
in that year. The Mass for 5 voices was 
reprinted in 1841 by Dr. Rimbault for the 
Musical Antiquarian Society; the title-page 
contains the unfounded tatement that it was 
“composed between the years 1553 and 1558 
for the old cathedral of St. Paul’s.’ Another 
edition was published in 1899 by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel. Modern editions of the 
other masses have also appeared, that for 4 
voices, published by Novello in 1890, and 
that for 3 voices by Messrs. R. & T. Wash- 
bourne in 1901, and all three have recently 
been edited for Stainer & Bell by Fellowes. 

The ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’ contains a 
long series of interesting pieces by Byrd for the 
virginal; ‘ Lady Nevill’s Virginal Book’ (pub- 
lished 1926, see VirGinAL Music), contains 42 
numbers, all by Byrd, and other contemporary 
collections remain unpublished. 

In mere volume the music of Byrd which 
has survived far exceeds that of any English 
composer of his period, and can only be com- 
pared to that of Lasso among his contemporaries 
abroad. But the ground he covered was far 
wider than that of the Netherlandish master, 
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for there was hardly any branch of composi- 
tion which he did not essay. His printed 
output represents a very small part of his 
work, and his services, etc., for the English 
rites, and instrumental fantasias, preludes, 
and In Nomines for various combinations of 
viols have been practically unknown until the 
present day. The recent revival of interest in 
the music of the Tudor and Jacobean com- 
posers may be said to have begun with the 
attention drawn to Byrd at the end of the last 
century. The first light on his biography from 
original sources was thrown by articles in the 
Musical Review in 1883; his masses were re- 
vived by Thomas Wingham at the Brompton 
Oratory in 1890 and later; four movements 
of the 5-part mass were performed at the 
Birmingham Festival in 1900, and Sir R. R. 
Terry — first at Downside and later at 
Westminster Cathedral—and H. B. Collins 
at the Edgbaston Oratory, have done in- 
estimable service in making Byrd’s music 
familiar. The way was therefore well prepared 
for the publications of the Carnegie Trust, 
which has already (1923) issued a carefully 
edited volume of the English Sacred Music,* 
the first of a series which it is to be hoped 
will include all Byrd’s work. In July 1923 the 
awakened interest in the great musician found 
worthy expression in tercentenary celebrations 
held all over the United Kingdom, permanent 
records of which took the form of memorial 
tablets erected in Lincoln Cathedral and the 
parish church of Stondon Massey. In view 
of these celebrations Fellowes published 
William Byrd: a Short Account of his Life and 
Work, which contains the first attempt at a 
complete list of his surviving compositions. 
From this work the following estimate of his 
position may be quoted : 

‘If we consider Byrd’s versatility alone, and the 
fact that he produced work of the highest class in 
every field that he explored, it becomes abundantly 
clear that he did stand above all his contemporaries. 
Like Palestrina, he wrote magnificently for the Latin 
rites of the Church. Nor was he behind any of his 
contemporaries in his capacity for handling ingenious 
and complex contrapuntal devices such as were in 
vogue among the Church musicians of the 16th 
century. His contrapuntal skill was astonishing. 
Like Tallis, Tye, and Robert Whyte, he excelled in 
music for the English Church whether for the 
Latin or English rites. Like Marenzio, Wilbye and 
Weelkes, he could write finely in the madrigalian 
style, not only when treating the severer subjects, 
where again he stands alone, but also in the lighter 
vein. . . . Like Bull, Gibbons and Giles Farnaby, he 
wrote with exceptional fertility of invention for the 
keyed instruments of his day, yet here again he 
excelled the others ; while for the viols he produced 
chamber-music which to-day amazes the students of 
musical form when its date is borne in mind.’ 

This is high praise, and may in some respects 
seem excessive. But it only confirms the judg- 
ment of Byrd’s contemporaries, Morley and 
Baldwin (which have been already quoted) ; 

1 This volume including the ‘ Great’ service with other services 
and anthems showed that Byrd's contribution to English church 


music was far more substantial than had been supposed (see 
ANTHEM and SERVICE.) oO. 
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Peacham, who calls him ‘ our Pheniz,’ and says 
that ‘in Motets and Musicke of pietie and 
devotion . . . I know not whether any may 
equall. I am sure none excell, even by the 
judgement of France and Italy’; and of G. Ga. 
(probably the recusant George Gage connected 
with the Gages of Firle and Hengrave), whose 
epigram prefixed to the second book of 
Gradualia, is addressed to ‘ D. Gulielmo Byrde, 
Brittanicae Musicae Parenti.’ W. B. 8. 

BYZANTINE MUSIC, that is the music of 
the Eastern Church from primitive times to 
the present day, is discussed here historically 
and technically under the following heads : 
History, Moprs, EXAMPLES OF THE BYZAN- 
TINE: Moprs, Ruytum, Notations. A note 
on FoLK-sones is added. 

History.—Byzantine music is undoubtedly 
of composite origin. The early Church in adopt- 
ing the Psalms and Canticles from the Old 
Testament would naturally borrow some of 
the Hebrew melodies as well. But as Greek 
music was predominant in most parts of the 
Roman Empire (the Latin West having adopted 
Greek musical theory), we can hardly be wrong 
in thinking that this element entered largely 
into early Christian hymnody, not, of course, 
in the complicated style of the classical theorists 
and the elaborate tone-apparatus of profes- 
sional players, but in the more popular and 
simpler forms, such as any gathering of men 
under the Early Empire might have under- 
stood. Singing in the primitive Church was 
entirely congregational and (so far as is known) 
unaccompanied. Beside Hebrew and Greek in- 
fluences there may have been some borrowing 
from other Oriental sources, such as Syria and, 
later, Armenia. But as the Greek language 
and culture held sway all over the Near East, 
it is probable that none of the neighbouring 
peoples escaped the influence of Greek music. 
Most of the early Christian hymn-tunes must 
have been handed down by oral tradition, as 
the Greek musical notation was mainly the 
property of professional musicians. But a 
Christian hymn has been discovered in a 
papyrus-fragment with this notation, dating 
from the 3rd century A.D.” This isolated frag- 
ment hardly enables us to judge of the general 
style of composition, still less as the words are 
of mystical nature, recalling the hymns of 
Synesius, and by no means suited for public 
worship. With the downfall of paganism the 
Greek musical notation fell into disuse and was 
soon forgotten by all save a few antiquaries. 
Thus it happens that between this fragment 
from the 3rd century and the earliest Byzantine 
musical notation at the end of the 10th we 
have a complete lack of information. 

Is there anything to fill the gap? Some of 
the Gnostic papyri show traces of a new system 
of musical notation, by which every note of the 

2 Oxyr. Papyri, 1786, trans. of music by Prof. H. Stuart Jones. 
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octave was distinguished by a Greek vowel— 
a method obviously far less full and express- 
ive than the classical Greek system, but good 
enough for simple tunes—and evidence has 
been found that this form of notation had in- 
fluence on Byzantine theory and may therefore 
have been used for a time by Christian hymno- 
dists.1_ Secondly, in the Ecphonetic Notation, 
i.e. the recitation-marks used in the musical 
reading of Scripture lessons, we have the germ 
of the later Byzantine notations. The early 
Eecphonetic manuscripts date from about the 
8th century 2; but the signs are prosodic rather 
than musical and could not in themselves ex- 
press melody. 

Authorities disagree on the important ques- 
tion whether the Greek neumes were a Byzan- 
tine invention and grew out of the Ecphonetic 


system or whether they were imported from 


the East. In the Armenian Church similar 
recitation-marks were in use. But we can- 
not decide which Church borrowed from her 
neighbour. 

Thirdly, in the Western Church, we find the 
Gregorian modes frequently called by Greek 
names—which has led theorists to infer a general 
likeness between the Eastern and Western 
tone-systems. (See Mops, ECCLESIASTICAL. ) 

The earlier Byzantine neumes have not yet 
been satisfactorily deciphered ; and it is quite 
possible that they gave only a vague indication 
of the melody, being more an aid to memory 
than a complete representation of the tune. 
But in the 12th or 13th century the Round 
notation was invented, by which all melodic 
progressions are clearly shown. Apart from 
some minor difficulties, this system can be 
read. The famous precentor, John Cucuzeles 4 
(A.D. 1300), is the reputed inventor of a more 
elaborate system, using the interval-signs in 
the same way as in the Round notation, 
but adding numerous subsidiary marks. The 
great difference seems to have been in the 
rhythm. In the Round system the unit of 
time (usually given as a quaver) cannot be 
subdivided. But in the Cucuzelian system we 
find dotted quavers and semiquavers intro- 
duced. It seems clear that the Office Books 
containing the Round notation were not 
rendered obsolete by Cucuzeles, but were used 
all through the Middle Ages, while his innova- 
tions were applied chiefly to new compositions. 
From the 16th century, however, a decline in 
Byzantine music seems to have set in. The 
manuscripts become obscure and crowded with 
masses of subsidiary signs—many of these being 
intended as aids to singers who could no longer 


1 This significant discovery is due to C. Hoég (v. Bibliography). 
He notes that in the magical treatise of Zosimus of Panopolis (4th 
cent. A.D.) an obscure passage dealing with music bears a strong 
likeness to the Byzantine musical handbook going under the name 
of Hagiopolites. 

A few specimens may be even earlier. A remarkable MS, is 
described by Gastoué (v. Bibliography). 

3 Thibaut is the champion of the Byzantine theory, Wellesz of 
the Oriental. 


* KovkoucéAns. 
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read the interval-signs fluently: the style of 
composition becomes more and more florid ; 
and meaningless syllables are used for vocalisa- 
tion. The later musical MSS. usually give 
very meagre selections of Byzantine hymnody. 
Oriental influence naturally became stronger 
after the Fall of Constantinople; and in the 
18th century there seems to have been little 
difference between the music of the Turks and 
that of the Greeks. In 1821 a new system of 
notation was invented by Chrysanthus, a Greek 
archimandrite. His main purpose was to re- 
duce the number of symbols in order that the 
music might be printed. Although Chrysan- 
thus had studied Western music, he accepted 
the Oriental character of the hymnody, and 
added to his notation several symbols to ex- 
press the chromatic and enharmonic alterations 
that were required. After some opposition the 
new method won the day and has been used 
by the Greek Church ever since. The diffusion 
of secular European music in Greece during 
the 19th century led to a revulsion from the 
Oriental character of Byzantine music and a 
consequent movement for its ‘reform.’ One 
party has introduced European harmonies, 
which are heard to this day in many of the 
city churches. Yet another wishes to go back 


‘to the earlier medieval tradition, while even 


those singers who reject reform tend to ignore 
the irrational progressions of the Chrysanthine 
system. 

Mopvess.—The substantial likeness between 
the Gregorian and the Byzantine Modes is 
admitted by all the principal theorists at the 
present time. But when attempts are made to 
trace the medizval scale back to the ancient 
Greek modes, we find much disagreement 
among Byzantine writers. The fact seems to 
have been that the hymnody of the early 
Church, being, as has been said, of composite 
and largely of popular origin, was evolved 
without regard to modal characteristics, and 
the hymns were later fitted into the system of 
eight medizeval modes, while the ancient Greek 
names were given to the modes by theorists 
whose knowledge of ancient music was imper- 
fect. Hence the ascription of a Greek name 
to any mode does not oblige us to identify 
the medieval mode with the Greek harmonia 
whose name it bears.’ If we start from the 
identity of the Byzantine first mode with the 
first Gregorian mode (Protus), we have the scale 
d,e, f,g, a, 6, c’, d’ as the foundation of the system. 
The Greek handbooks tell us that the other 
modes follow upon the first in a regular series, 
the authentic modes (xvpioc) being built up in 
ascending order. Thus e-e’ will be the second 
mode, f-f’ the third, g-g’ the fourth. The plagal 
modes (7Ady.or) were ranged theoretically a 
fifth below the corresponding authentic. But 


5 See article by Hoég already mentioned and the table in 
W, Christ and M. Paranikas, Anthologia, p. cxx. 
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as this would bring some of them too low for 
average voices, a system of transposition was 
adopted, in which, by the use of b-flat, the 
plagal modes occupied the same region as 
the authentic. Furthermore, as the third and 
fourth authentic modes might also have been 
too high for many voices, some modification of 
them was frequently admitted. It must be 
remembered that no mode was restricted to the 
compass of one octave, but that the proper 
notes for the beginning and end of the melody 
were the essential characteristics. Now in the 
authentic modes the proper Finalis lay in the 
centre of the scale, a for mode I., 6b for mode II., 
and so on. But in certain cases it was more 
convenient to use the lowest note of the octave ; 
and in the third and fourth authentic modes 
this practice was more frequent, as it avoided 
too many high notes. With the plagal modes, 
on the other hand, the first and second pre- 
ferred their central notes as Finalis (d and e), 
while the third plagal mode could use low b-flat 
(from which came its name of Barys or Deep), 
but equally its middle note f; and the fourth 
plagal could use ¢ or g. When we come to 
transcribe a long series of melodies in the eight 
modes, we are forced by practical necessity to 
allow such modifications of the strict mathe- 
matical scheme. Before passing to a series of 
examples of the Byzantine modes we must 
briefly mention two theories which conflict with 
the accepted view. 

(1) Dom Ugo Gaisser proposed to take the 
medizval names of the modes in the ancient 
Greek sense and to make by flats in the signa- 
ture the alterations required in the above- 
mentioned scheme. In this way he claims to 
reconcile ancient Greek music and medizval 
theory with the traditional singing of the out- 
lying Greeco-Albanian and South Slavonic re- 
ligious bodies, and, to some extent, with the 
later practice of the Greek Church. (For ex- 
ample, if mode I., d-d’, were given two flats, 
it would answer to the ancient Dorian mode 
taken one note lower.) The evidence, how- 
ever, is hardly strong enough to overthrow 
the orthodox view. 

(2) Dr. Hugo Riemann, while accepting the 
theoretical scheme of the medizval modes, held 
that in practice they were all taken at the 
same pitch, viz. that of the ancient Greek lyre, 
e-e’. We have seen that a certain amount of 
transposition is necessary; but in Christian 
times the technique of the lyre no longer 
dominated the musical world as it had done in 
ancient Athens. The needs of the voice, not 
of an instrument, were what composers had to 
consider. Secondly, there is no hint in any 
Byzantine handbook that all the modes were 
performed at exactly the same pitch ; on the 
contrary, the idea of a passage from mode to 
mode by regular steps is frequently insisted on. 
Thirdly, Riemann’s scheme does not altogether 
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get rid of the difficulty of compass: some of 
his specimens are uncomfortably high. 

What has been said above does not complete 
our survey of the Byzantine modes. In some 
instances we find that neither the regular Finalis 
nor the lowest note of the octave is the point of 
departure, but some other note, determined by 
a special form of signature. The Mesos}+, or 
Mediant, was available for this purpose in the 
second and third authentic modes and prob- 
ably in others. As the signatures or Martyriae, 
which indicated the starting-note of every 
hymn, were of conventional form, their inter- 
pretation is often difficult; and further re- 
search will be needed before we can give a full 
list of possible starting-notes. 

The chromatic species, which is very common 
in modern Greek music, can be traced in medi- 
geval MSS., although our information about > 
it is incomplete. It had a special symbol or 
Phthora and was called Nenano. In earlier 
Byzantine hymns this species was only used for 
short episodes; but in MSS. of the Cucuzelian 
notation we find whole melodies written in it. 
The interval of an augmented tone is often 
found in Oriental music. But it is quite pos- 
sible that the Nenano is a survival in a modified 
form of the ancient Greek chromatic genus. 
Besides a signature or Martyria (uaprupia) 
every mode has a Phthora or Modulant (¢@opd). 
These modulants rarely occur and their nature 
is disputed. Probably they were intended to 
mark transitions from one mode to another (as 
they do in the Chrysanthine system), or some- 
times were a warning not to modulate, when the 
normal compass of any mode had been passed. 
(Another view is that they were by-forms of the 
modes, known only to theorists. If this were 
true, the name ‘ Modulant’ for Phthora, de- 
rived from $0eipewy, * to destroy,’ would have to 
be given up.) 


EXAMPLES OF THE BYZANTINE MopES 


(a) Authentic.—Mode I. Finalis a.—Cadences 
may bemadeonaord. Afew hymns begin from 
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1 Mégos or wéon. 
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dandendona. In later MSS. of the Cucuzelian 
system this mode can begin and end on d, as it 
does in the modern system. Our example is a 
versicle from the Octoechus in the Athos MS. 
Vatopedi 288 f. 367b), which probably dates 
from the early 14th century. All examples, 
where not otherwise described, are in the 
Round notation and are our own versions from 
the MS. The rhythm depends on the accents 
in the text and pays no regard to the ancient 
Greek quantities of the vowels. 


Mode II. Finalis b.—Cadences may also be 
made on e. A by-form of this mode begins 
on the Mediant gand endsone. In the Round 
notation of the 13th-15th centuries this variety 
has a special signature. Example from the 


same MS. 
Sh. = 
> ee a eal Be 5 Sa pe 
Se aie 
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Ler 


OU OL - a = ag Tpt Kat hae - YW. 


Mode III. Proper Finalis c’,—Cadences are 
also made on f. A by-form starts from the 
Mediant a and usually ends on f. (The modern 
form of this mode has borrowed b-flat from the 
third plagal and is therefore like our scale of 
f major.) 

Example: part of a Canon from the MS. 
Cryptoferratensis E. y. II., f. 65 (Monastery of 
Grottaferrata near Rome), date 1281. 


— 
Pas bt ea 


o=ecs stress 2 wie tee Fete aioe 


(1) TO ore- -pé 2 - po TOV €-1l LOL TE-TTOl- 


Sree Se ee re == , apa 
G. a= = — =e =e=eEEE ss 
- 06 - Twv(2)oT€- -pé-w-cov Ki-pi-e 


-—_ Or '—€=* 


> 


. wov v (3) viv 2. ene 

=e ee Se: Spee == 
as fears 
KTH - -7W TO Tl - pe - @ gov at- [i= The 


\ B} , 
THV ex -KAyn - ot - av. 
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Ibidem f. 75. 


Secondary form from a “éaos. 


AAP 
See “2 See 
ae Ey = a ae 


SS —s- ee 
ea a Ee 
- pi - @ gov ai -pa-TL. 


Observe similar endings. 


Mode IV. Proper Finalis d’; but as this is 
usually too high, we find that most hymns 
begin and end on g. Occasionally the scale of 
the fourth plagal mode seems to be borrowed, 
having c for Finalis. We have not so far 
discovered any other by-form of this mode 
in the earlier Round system. A later form 
called Legetos, having e for Finalis, would 
seem to be identical with mode II., the latter 
having perhaps acquired by the 17th century 
the chromatic nature which it still has. (At 
the present day both the Legetos from e and 
the normal form from g are in use.) Example 
from a Trinity College Cambridge MS. (1165, 
0.2.61), part of a Canon (date probably 15th 
century ; Round notation). 


From g. 

ANE 
a NG EN oN aah [ee 
ee = ere Slee ool. 


4 a 
(1) Tods cods tp-vo-A6-yous Oc-0-76 WT ie 
——= 


SS Sere eee 


Sb iad ay omer seal is woemted por 


(2) ws (0-00 Kal a-Go-vos 77 - 7) (3) Gi-a - 
‘Seat anaes. a a Phen 
; paar e ares pres 
- CoV Cvy-Kpo-7%-Tav-Tas (4) ease - 
= eo cer eee ee 
cei eeae? pS Sie 


- Kov OTE-pE = w cov (5) kat 2v 79 Get-a 


Sass ae | 


66-€y cov (6) ore-pd-vov 56-Ens a-€i-w-Cov. 


The ‘ starting-note’ or note of origin would 
of course be intoned at the beginning of the 
hymn, but it need not be the first note of the 
tune, if, as here, the first interval-sign should 
not be that of equality, but of some other 
progression. 

(b) Plagal.—Mode I. plagal, Finalis d. The 
melody may also begin from a. A by-form 
beginning from g is suspected, but not yet estab- 
lished. (At the present day there is very little 
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difference between this mode and the first 
authentic.) Our first example is an exercise on 
the Martyriae or signatures of the modes. The 
tune is in the first plagal mode, but every note 
bears the signature of the mode whose Finalis 
it is. Our second example is from the Grotta- 
ferrata Codex already mentioned. 


Exercise on the Martyriae; from MS. in 
Monastery “Ayo. Tecoapdxovra, near Sparta. 


Mode I, Plagal. 
_&B. Ys 5. a. Bey. TAB. tra. TAS. Bapvs. 

+4 —T— oS a 5 —- 
ee fom neo =e- peg | ! 
(LIN Og POS Wy dais /M <alie Teale 
(a) Caer panos, Ghanem One 
TAP. y.6.a.7X6. Bapis. TAB. y: TAB. 7Aa. 
Ease ama “Se pres prosemter sant 
eosr saa ee 


a 


- Tpa-SexKa - - mip - cev-Tos 
- ros Ve-o ay Mion OSU AeA EK SeOr OCs 


B. ys TAP. ria. rAd. Qe B.y- é. a. B. 
== SS Ss t inne 


= aa 


aya oe -é- 
aha.7A8. Bap.trAB.y. 8. a. B. tra. B> 


POS, JERI MPa eae earned ere area wees Re od Rien pete a 
= pce era eee —a52-- meas feat = 


Aap-pev.. €v vyo- tel - o(4) Kal 
wra.7X(6). COLES, Bap.8.Bap.7AB.y. 6. 


Sr piue pee nae Sos tecsse SSSF4 
eae eeae: ogee eae hee 


(5) a - ye - 
Oe jet Tra. (vacat) TAO. (vacat) Bap. TAB. Ys 


aO - Aow oer-Tols . 


ad - (ov so ghioe itl at a COV ee 


et ental ose es eanvebed erisuanno 
| 
yas, Ns £ - pov. 


ydyS rd. & (Ode VI., Mode I. Plagal) f. 1536. 
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SJ 
oO ser > > Ca = pase ue a ats oe 
opr wot wpac, ex nvarfownoy $v 907 
sitati teat Uae Manel cee Oe 
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ees) pee “7 a a 
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Ne ae els a- yu - ov cou (2) Tov er - rfl 


AAS 
Gree ele faneges proee = 


pa - ve-ov €A- aie prov 1) 7 poo-ev- X)- 


a] Ss 
(islgs oe 
(3) Bo - & oot ds’l-w-vas wae eK Bi Me 


ve? ait 
od On hac - rent GAN G-|a,p- TLS se 


=e SSS Se 


(6) ap od pe av-a- ya. - ye Kv-pu- €. 


Mode II. plagal, Finalis e.—There is at least 
one by-form, but its nature has not yet been 
fully explored: we will therefore content our- 
selves with an example of the normal type from 
the Vatopedi MS. already mentioned. The 
words are borrowed from Ps. 124. 

(Modern theory has two distinct forms of 
this mode, the commonest being chromatic, 
which will be exemplified below, and the other 
answering to the medieval form.) 

Vatopedi 288 f. 372. 


- piv (2) ov - bets 0 - 


a fie 5: - <= ne pene iat ie oe 
18 - el e-l@ 8 ae as eS 
Cs —_— wo oF be 


POV. ois ie - 60) aie 


Vva- ah a ie aes 3 yeeta 


| args — 4 — 


ae i = =e 


c — 
(4) 06 ve-KOv-tes yap év-Oev b-YWovr-Tat. 


Mode III. plagal (Barys), Finalis usually f.— 
B-flat, the theoretical Finalis, is sometimes 
used; and from this comes the name of Grave, 
as it was the lowest Finalis in use. This mode 
also had by-forms of doubtful nature. Our 
example is from the Morning Resurrection 
Hymns of the Emperor Leo (886-911) in the 
Cucuzelian system. (At the present day there 
are two forms of this mode, one from f, like the 
medieval type, and the other from 6-natural. 
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Theorists, however, disagree as to the scale 
here used in the Hae Ye system.) 


Fi = Sseies Sree 
(1 ) L 30d OKO-TL-& Kat pw - (2) Kal Ti pds 
oS Se eames rere toms Sere roe rama | cere 
= 
Td pon - pel - ov Ma-pi-a. €-07y-Kas (III PI.) 


pos —o— Pie —e- BPE Stecraere -H 


ere 
(3) 70-Ad wK6-TOs €- XoU-Ta Tals bpe- - CIV; 
ee ie PhS —=- 

os ae ee ee aig 


(4) bf 05 rod ré-Oet-Tas (n-Teis 0 °1-1-covs. 


(III Pl.) KTA. 


Medial signatures (waprupiac) occur at the 
end of lines 2 and 4. These are often found in 
MSS. (especially after the 14th century), and 
were meant to help the singer by indicating 
what note had been reached in the chain of 
interval-signs forming the melody. 

Mode IV. plagal, Proper Finalis c; but g 
seems to be quite as frequent, while there were 
several by-forms of obscure nature. (In the 
modern system c is the Finalis; but theorists 
do not agree as to the use of b-flat or b-natural.) 

We give a simple example from the Grotta- 
ferrata MS. already mentioned. 

Cod. Cryptoferr. E. y. IL, f. 2646, Finalis g. 


fae S aS ESS 
(1)’A-K7- KO- Oy Ku- - pl-€,THV G- Ko- ee 


ae oo ae 2 aicemeey baw —-— se —e- =o 


Gale oF <P} rg aa HS] |bssete i aes abe ae 2 Em 


Kat € - po-B7-Onv.(2) kat-€- v6-n-oa THY 


tnt 
: {seers “fae a gies I=ee eet 


Lacy a wen _depel ostomy Orie Pac 
G-ba-TOV Ol-KO-VO- ul - AV TOV Gel Kat é-66- 


Gres 


Ea- oa, Ao- “Ye THVT VY KA. Th- Ba- civ cov. 


The first interval-sign being an ascending second, 
we must begin one note above the Finalis. 


Pre = == es =e 


CHROMATIC SpecrES.—If & modulation was 
made from the first mode or the first plagal 
mode into the chromatic species, the scale 
seems to have been d, e-flat, f-sharp, g, a, 
b-flat, c’, d’; but if from the second mode, 
authentic or plagal, then it began on e and used 
the same intervals. In the Cucuzelian system 
the chromatic mode becomes a by-form of 
mode II. plagal, and therefore has the scale 
e, f, g, a-flat, b, c’, d’, e’. One example is from 
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the Resurrection Hymns of Leo, already men- 
tioned. (See Fig. 2, second hymn.) 
Another example is from a Cambridge MS. 
Mode I. plagal (mixed chromatic form). 
Cantab. Biblioth. Acad. Cod. Ad. 3051, f. 1 
(Cucuzelian system). Part of Antiphone= Ps. 
150. 


Sonu ay 


fe eee Ne 
esos ae aS o—e- ie Slieiee +H 


(1): TO. - oa TVO-1) at- Ve= oa- TW TOV Kiv- -pl-ove 


OS eS Sha: gales 


(2) at-vel-re Tov Kv-pi-ov €x TOV ov- RS, VOV, 
(Nenano.) «¥ 


=>: at aes aes = Sol 
(3) OL-VEel-TE AV-TOV EV TOLS iy ss Hs - TOLS 


, or 


. Ge - G. 


RuytTHM.—Most authorities agree that the 
rhythm of Byzantine music was free; that is, 
it was not divided into bars or measures of 
fixed length. The unit of metre was the colon 
or versicle shown in the manuscripts by a dot 
in the text. For this we put a small double 
bar in our versions. Our numbering of the 
lines is purely a matter of convenience and 
follows the printed books wherever possible. 
These versicles do not as a rule contain a fixed 
number of syllables, as the hymns were not 
composed in metre, but nearly always in rhyth- 
mical prose, like the psalms and canticles. A 
certain correspondence between versicles is 
often seen and may be accompanied by musical 
imitation ; but this was an artistic device and 
not a necessary element in the composition. 
Where a note is prolonged by certain sub- 
sidiary signs, called in Greek dpyiac or slow- 
marks, we put a crotchet ; and the last note of 
a hymn, being naturally held, is also made into 
a crotchet. Subdivision of the unit of beat, 
in the Cucuzelian system, is marked by the 
yopyov or quick-sign. ‘The hymns were meant 
as a rule to be sung by a single cantor, who 
could allow himself much more freedom of 
time than could be permitted in combined 
singing. It is not unlikely that in the Middle 
Ages, as now, some members of the choir held 
a drone, while others may have joined in cer- 
tain passages. But we cannot treat Byzantine 
music as properly choral. The single bars in 
our versions are put in by us to help the singer : 
they depend on the accents in the Greek text, 
but do not necessarily answer to any musical 
sign. (Dr. Wellesz and some other theorists 
do not use them; but their transcriptions 
sound like ours.) Dr. Riemann has tried to 
prove that all Byzantine music was in strict 


GaSe Sc el 


(4) Zot rpé-rres Vu-vos TH. 
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4-time. But to do this he has to lengthen or 
shorten notes without any warrant from the 
manuscripts. Nor do the medizval theorists 
give the slightest hint of a measured time. 
O. Fleischer also believed in a prevalence of 
4-time rhythm in the Cucuzelian system. But 
these authorities do not seem to have proved 
their case, and recent writers (such as Dr. 
Wellesz) have decided against them. 

Notations. (1) Hcphonetic.—This was a 
system of recitation-marks, chiefly applied to 
lessons from the Gospels, but also to other 
parts of the Bible. A table of the signs with 
their names has been found in a MS. fragment 
in the monastery of Leimon on the island of 
Lesbos ; and this is the basis of our knowledge. 
Many of the signs are accents or prosodic 
marks, such as the acute, grave and circum- 
flex. Others seem to denote pauses, while a 
third class, which reappear later as neumes, 
may have indicated the rise or fall of the sing- 
ing voice. At the present day the lessons in 
the Greek Church are intoned in a semi-musical 
fashion. Many Ecphonetic manuscripts are 
extant, ranging from the 8th to the 12th cen- 
tury ; by the 14th century the signs had become 
obsolete.” 

(2) The Earlier Neumes or Linear Systems.— 
These are very difficult to classify owing to 
the variety of forms and the peculiarities of 
individual MSS. We may provisionally range 
them as follows : 

(a) Archaic or Paleobyzantine.—The best- 
known example is the Athos codex, Laura 
B. 32, dating from about a.p. 1000. The 
neumes are few and mostly simple. There is 
no Ison or repetition-sign. But a blank space 
is left over a syllable when the preceding note 
has to be repeated.® 

(6) Intermediate.—Here we find a straight 
bar for the Ison. Otherwise there are many 
differences between the notations. It seems 
likely that uniformity had not been established 
and that rival systems were in the field. The 
most elaborate is exemplified by the famous 
fragment now at Chartres, which belongs to 
the Athos MS., Laura I, 67. These systems 
flourished in the 11th century. 

(c) The Coislin Neumes.—This name is sug- 
gested after the MS. at’ Paris, Coislin 220, a 
splendid sample of this type of neumes.® We 
now find the Ison with a hook, as it appears 
in the Round notation; and many other signs 
bear a likeness to later forms. It seems pos- 


1 The fullest discussion of the Ecphonetic System will be found 
in Thibaut, Origine Byz. He also gives a specimen of the modern 
recitation. Fleischer and Gastoué also have good accounts of the 
subject. 

2 There are several Ecphonetic MSS. in the British Museum and 
a fine specimen in the Fitzwilliam at Cambridge 

5 Some poor reproductions are given in Riemann, op. cit. One 
leaf in B.S.A, xix. pl. xiv. 

4 Gastoud, op. cit. pl. iii. 
fragment. 

5 Good facsimile in Riemann, op. cit. Specimens of other MSS. 
of this class will be found in the works of Thibaut and Gastoué. 
See the writer's reading of these neumes, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xli. 29. The likeness of these neumes to the early Russian 
‘Sematic’ notation should be bserved, 


Riemann has also discussed this 
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sible by the aid of parallel versions to gain at 
least a general notion of the melodies in this 
system. Several of the signs do not seem to 
have a fixed musical value; but a more exact 
interpretation will probably be found after 
fuller research. This notation may have been 
invented in the 12th century and was a rival of 
the Round system in the 13th. (It has also 
been called Notation mixte or constantinopoli- 
taine.) 

(3) The Round Notation (also called Hagio- 
politan).—The best MSS. date from the 13th 
and 14th centuries. By the aid of the medieval 
handbook, called the Papadike, which may be 
partly the work of John Cucuzeles (A.D. 1300), 
we can tell the values of the interval-signs and 
the names and (with few exceptions) the import 
of the various subsidiaries. The Initial-note 
of a melody depends on the Martyria or signa- 


(1) Canon for Easter; Mode I., Ode III. 


(2) From EKothina of Emperor Leo. Mode IL, 
Plagal, Chromatic. 
L (1) 
7% N yiione 
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a sr ee ae 
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BPHCAN-TA XPIC-TON EN G) CTE-PE-OY-ME- Od 
(1) +7 = Argosyntheton (Mute subsidiary). 
wv 
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Ma— OH — — isi 
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Fig, 2.—1, Round System; 2, Cucuzelian System. 
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ture, which, of course, varied according to 
the mode. The rest of the tune consists of a 
chain of interval-signs, which regains the 
Finalis at the end of the hymn. We tabu- 
late the interval-signs and the commonest sub- 
sidiaries.1 The Round notation soon ousted 
its rival; and the numerous extant MSS. show 
us how far-spread its use must have been. 
Although precise and highly expressive, it must 
always have been difficult to learn, far more so 
than the four-line Gregorian notation. (For 
examples see Figs. 1 and 2.) 


» dy Came 3 AT os 499 
2 — 140 G@BYy cy, 
Stu Meee 7 Ca oe 
wc 16. EST 
7 ie oi mS 
6 oF 9 A“ W de dy 
7 ame 20 Se. 5) | Ae 
32 da 
BB AWK” 4 EK 
GS sina Wied 
nO > 23 C— 
Lies 4 NON 
12 S oD ts 


Fie, 3.—Round Notation: 1-15, interval signs; 
16-24, subsidiary signs; 25-33, modal signs. 


(a) Interval Signs.—1. Ison, repetition, 2. 
Oligon, 3. Oxeia, 4. Petaste, 5. Kouphisma, 
6. Pelaston, 7. Kentemata (dvo0 kevrjuara) all 
denote an ascending second. The Oligon is the 
commonest upon unaccented notes ; the Oxeia 
usually stands on accented syllables; Petaste 
gives warning of descent (Nos. 5 and 6 are very 
rarely used). The Kentemata (two dots) add 
an ascending second to some other progression, 
but never stand as the first sign over a syllable. 

8. Kentema, ascending third. 

9. Hypsele, ascending fifth. These two, be- 
ing ‘leaps,’ are called Pneumata (spirits) in 
Greek, while Nos. 1 to 7 are all classed as 
Somata (bodies), being progressions by step. 
The Pneumata rarely stand alone, but when 
placed below a Soma or to the right of it they 
absorb its sound and interval-value. This is 
called Hypotaxis or Subordination. On the 
other hand, if a Pneuma is placed above a Soma, 
both are counted, and a single large interval 
results. (Two forms of the Hypsele are given. 
The shapes vary in the MSS.) 


1 Full accounts of the Round notation will be found in the 
works of Gastoué and Riemann. O. Fleischer’s detailed study of 
the Cucuzelian system can also be used, as the interval-signs have 
the same values. For the English reader see H. J. W. Tillyard, 
Byzantine Music and Hymnography. 

It is doubtful who has the honour of being the first interpreter 
of the Round notation. Perhaps Thibaut, Gaisser and Fleischer 
reached it independently. But the published versions of Thibaut, 
which, though not free from error, are on right lines, seem to be 
the oldest. (See Gastoué’s bibliography.) 
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10. Apostrophus, descending second. 11. 
Double Apostrophus (arécrpopo atvdecuor), 
descending second with prolongation of note. 
12. Hyporrhoe, two descending seconds in suc- 
cession (cannot be the first sign over a note). 
13. Kratemohyporrhoon gives the same sounds 
as No. 12, but it prolongs the preceding note. 
14. Elaphron, descending third, 15. Chamele 
(two shapes), descending fifth: these are 
Pneumata and are combined with Nos. 10 and 
11 under the same rules as the ascending 
Pneumata with Nos. 2 to 6. 

There is a further subordination by which the 
Ison or any descending sign can be placed above 
an ascending sign, whereby the latter loses its 
interval-value. What happened to it? Dr. 
Wellesz holds that it only affected the execu- 
tion of the descending note (e.g. the Oxeia gave 
a stronger accent), while Dr. Riemann believed 
that the suppressed sign was heard as an orna- 
ment or grace-note. I have tried to combine 
both methods in my versions. (The subordi- 
nated Petaste, which is far the commonest, I 
mark by a passing shake. LEarlier theorists 
ignored the suppressed signs, called in Greek 
dpwva.) 

(6) Hypotases or Subsidiary Signs. — 16. 
Diple prolongs the note. 17. Lygisma, prob- 
ably aslur. The Kylisma, Synagma and others 
not figured here were also probably slurs. 18. 
Gorgon or quick-sign. In the Round notation 
this is rare and may only have served as a 
warning against a rallentando. In the Cucu- 
zelian system it seems to have marked the sub- 
division of notes as it does in the system of 
Chrysanthus. The latter has a double Gorgon 
for triplets and a threefold Gorgon for semi- 


quavers (his unit being a crotchet). 19. 
Kratema prolongs the note. 20. Bareia (two 
forms). This symbol has a long history. In 


the Ecphonetic notation it may have indi- 
cated a slight fall of the voice. In the earlier 
neumes it is an interval-sign, probably a 
second or third downwards. It was usually 
put just before an accented syllable. In the 
Round notation it has no interval-value, but 
kept its position under some other sign and 
therefore served the same purpose as a modern 
‘bar.’ In the Cucuzelian system it acquires 
the value of a secondary accent in florid pass- 
ages. Under Chrysanthus it is mainly a mark 
of separation, and also serves to indicate a 
‘rest.’ (The view of Riemann that the Bareia 
had interval-value in the earlier Round nota- 
tion has not been justified.) 21. Piasma or 
Double Bareia. This sign also had interval- 
value in the earlier neumes. In the Round 
system it has no musical sound, but marks 
certain combinations of descending notes. 22. 
Klasma or Tzakisma: in the Round system 
this seems to be merely a staccato-mark. 
(Riemann, in calling it the Little Petaste or 
Epiphonus and giving it interval-value, is 
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certainly in error.) In the Cucuzelian system 
it is apparently used in conjunction with the 
Gorgon to mark a dotted quaver followed 
by a semiquaver. 23. Parakalesma (for which 
Enarxis may be another name) often used at 
the beginning of a phrase, is perhaps a mark of 
expression (from wapaxadeiy, to entreat or ex- 
hort). 24. Apoderma or Apodoma (four forms) 
prolongs the note. 

(c) The Martyriae or Signatures.—These ap- 
pear in various forms in different MSS. We 
have picked out some of the most frequent. 
25. Mode I., authentic. 26. Mode II. 27. 
Mode III. 28. Mode IV. 29. Mode L., plagal. 
30. Mode IL., plagal. 31. Mode III., plagal, the 
Barys or Grave Mode. 32. Mode IV., plagal. 
Most of these (as will be seen) are merely 
the letters of the alphabet in more or less 
stylised shapes used as numbers. The last 
symbol for mode III. is of doubtful origin. 
Mode III. plagal is a monogram for fapis, 
‘orave.’ 33. The Legetos (by-form of mode IV ) 
and the Phthora of the nenano or chromatic 
species. 

(4) The Cucuzelian system was really an 
amplification of the Round notation with a 
view to more elaborate rhythm. There was no 
sharp division between them ; and many 15th 
century MSS. are on the border-line. A student 
acquainted with the Round system can read 
any Cucuzelian MSS. if we accept the current 
view that the numerous subsidiary signs did 
not add anything to the music, but merely 
helped the singer by the summary presentation 
of certain ornamental passages. The decline in 
musical art after the 16th century is fairly 
evident. Our examples will give a general 
notion of the style adopted. 

(5) The Modern or Chrysanthine Notation.1— 
A student wishing to learn this system 
thoroughly should take lessons from a Greek 
precentor. The theory can best be studied in 
the admirable work of Rebours.? We give ex- 
amples firstly, of the ordinary simple style; 
secondly, of the elaborate Grzeco-Oriental music, 
now out of fashion ; thirdly, of some Greek folk- 
melodies in Byzantine Notation ; and fourthly, 
of the harmonised music used in many churches 
in Athens and other big towns. Greek church 
music is usually printed in the Chrysanthine 
notation. 

A measured time (usually four beats) has 
become more frequent in the last half century ; 
although the free medieval rhythm survives in 


1 For the life of Chrysanthus (Xp¥aavos) see Papadopoulos, op. 
cit, p. 332. The success of his system was largely due to the 
Parallage or sol-fa, adapted from the West, consisting of the 
syllables ni, pa, vou, gha, dhi, ke, zo (=do, re, etc.). These are 
made up out of the first seven letters of the Greek alphabet, thus: 
—A, Bov, Ta, At, KE, Zw, vH, a consonant being added 
to every vowel, and vice versa. The learning of music was 
greatly aided by this device, as the interval-signs were little 
understood, to say nothing of the confusion of tonality due to 
Oriental influence. One of these syllables now forms part of the 
signature or Martyria in every mode, 

2 Traité de Psaitique. Rebours does not always agree with the 
rules of his master Chrysanthus; but perhaps these rules hare 
partly become obsolete. 
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many hymns. The cadence of our next hymn 


is often found. 


I. Th. Sakellarides, ‘Iepa ‘Turpdla (1902), 
p. 316. Doxology, Mode I. Plagal. 


Ta 

Sererie Stee == aes 

“A Senet, 

Gees eeises =: a 
ae 


ROD CAL Oe G(xe) Kal d-y-o . - ellvev- 


pelle Ha-Tpt sais 


ieee ae ee —= oe 
oS ede Se ae wens oe 
et ea] <a 


pea = ay ca Vuv:. . eee 


7 ES SSE 
a res 


Kat aks TOUS at-@ - 


hey vas 


Xp. Tewpyiadns, Aoxlusov éxxdX. perv (1856), 
p. 128. txos B. xpwuarixds, Xovgdu. Largo. 
Mode II. 


: 2 eo 
G1 gent tae iW ojasiat coe ate® ore 


CT ey yet ee duereon 


Cee (2 


3 
aT es eS 
pee apes abuse see Se pari 
rer eres are eee fore * 
estas %s 7 | x 
oo ee se ae 


COV arenas 

SS —— = za a 
"sete® Spe eaeeree sins we wee cet ee: 
rps bees Mo 


3 3 
it peer SE ayo = —— 
reser FCS Fey: 2-8-9 Boge > sre 
re 


coffin sae ed 
= » 4 - OOV e e. ° e ° Vv a ry 


In this mode a is flattened about } of a tone: 
b-natural is sung. The rhythmical signs are 
not always very clear, and authorities disagree 
as to their rendering. Observe that Georgiades 
is deliberately using a Turkish scale. 

FoLk-sonas.—We give three examples from 
the Phorminz series, with the original notation. 
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vT — 
RS NS eXSer « —SeqeanfODdL Coe 
eas ESP" (EE SSS — cy 
fo Gs 3 3 AE 
Se See 


Fig. 4. 


Folk-songs, like church music, have come 
under Oriental influence, but they do not 
(in most districts at any rate) use irrational 
intervals. The voice-part is unisonic. Inter- 
ludes are sometimes played on a flute (called 
Phlogera) ; if there is any accompaniment, it 
may be in unison with the voice, or else consists 
of percussion or the thrumming of a few plain 
chords, e.g. on a guitar or some form of zither. 
Serbian and Bulgarian folk-songs have a strong 
likeness to Greek. 

The first song is in mode I. plagal, which at 
the present day often takes 64, especially in 
ascent. The second is in mode II. plagal, 


_W. Crist and M. PARANIKAS: 
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chromatic form, and the third in mode IV. 
plagal. 

A movement has arisen in Greece for collect- 
ing these songs (many of them of great beauty) 
and having them taught in the schools. 

Greek hymns have been harmonised in two, 
three, or four parts. It may be assumed that 
the example. of the Russian Church has had 
some influence on the style. We give a very 
simple example : 


I. Th. Sakellarides, “Acouara éxxX. 
1892, 
TS wapdv PoddAcras eri TH EopTy TOV 
BactAéws. 
Dyeddv apyws. 


fuser eer ie Be 


eennar ot dag 


Athens, 


A 


3 , 
év TH OvU- Va = 


s4— 34 34- pom es ees. py Ss Hi 

eed aoe pare ~) Yanan Renee 

uae ieee = cee eee = 
- pst Lov ev-ppav-Oy-ce-Tat 6 Ba-oe- 


Rica ie 


oc am concn 


che oie a 


ee 


leg ts eee 


Gay ga =a ees 


Ce las a a ene Jad 
yor-Au-d - cetarapd-dpa.  ad-Ayn 
: =r es STE oe rare ss pueden vam py recone 
oe: 2 5- i -3g- ay 2 o— Zz 3 - eae 


—->-—--eoOor —_—_———_—_—_— 
- es CVSS er ra imeln hat ta, 


The harmonisation of ecclesiastical melodies 
seems to most western critics to be a mistake. 
It entirely destroys the modal character and 
the freedom of rhythm and progression. Many 
Greek musicians are also opposed to it; and 
we may hope that their efforts will lead to a 
truer appreciation of the traditional Byzantine 
music. 
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C 


C the name of the key-note of the ‘natural ’ 
9 scale. It represents the same note in Ger- 
man, the French name being Ut or Do and the 


Italian Do. The further nomenclature is: 
ENGLISH. FRENCH. GERMAN. ITALIAN. 
C flat. t (Do) bémol. Ces. Do bemolle. 
“ fee flat. Ut (Do) double bémol. Ceses. Do doppio bemolle. 
Ut (Do) diéze. Cis. Do diesis. 


Cc O double sharp. Ut (Do) double diéze. Cisis. Do doppio diesis. 

In the modal system C is the final of the 
XIIIth and XIVth modes (Ionian and Hypo- 
ionian), the dominant of Mode III. (Phrygian), 
Mode V. (Lydian), Mode VIII. (Hypo-mixo- 
lydian), and Mode X. (Hypo-aeolian). 


Mithec clot either aa | . 


‘Middle’ C, or c’, that note on the stave being 
enclosed by the two cross-lines of the clef. 
At one time or another this clef has been 
placed on every line of the stave and at 
present is commonly used in three different 


positions. 
— Alto, and 


— Soprano (chiefly 
Nae S in Germany), 


See GREAT STAVE and CLEF. 


or f always indicated 


— Tenor. 


The key of C was used throughout the 
classical period for certain transposing instru- 
ments of the orchestra, such as horns and 
trumpets with, of course, the employment of 
accidentals. Latterly, however, it is becoming 
more usual to give key signatures to the parts ; 
a part for horns in F when the music is, for 
example, in A major being written as if in the 
key of E major with a signature of four sharps. 

CABALETTA (CABBALETTA CAVALETTA), 
originally CAavATINETTA, from CAVATINA, 
usually signifies the short final quick move- 
ment of an air. W. H. CO. 

CABANILLAS (CavaniLxas), Jos& (d. 1725), 
a Catalan organist and prolific composer for 
his instrument, who held an appointment 
at the cathedral of Urgell, in the Pyrenees, 
from 1670 until his death. Compositions by 
him exist in the Biblioteca de la Diputaci6é at 
Barcelona ; a toccata has been reprinted by 
Mitjana (La Musique en Espagne, p. 2091 ff.). 

Gs dba UM 

CABANILLAS, Juan (d. Valencia, 1713), 
an organist, frequently confused with the 
last-named. In 1665 he was appointed to 
the cathedral at Valencia. Pedrell prints 
three compositions by him in Antologia de 
organistas clasicos espanoles, vol. i. 

A JUAN CABANILLES is named as having 
formed part of the choir of the Colegio del 
Patriarca, Valencia, in 1712, and to have com- 
posed a ‘ Credidi ’ for 12 voices. J.°Beer. 

CABEL, (1) Marte JoSEPHE, properly 
CaBu, née DREULETTE (b. Liége, Jan. 31, 1827 ; 
d. Maisons Laffitte, May 23, 1885), a favourite 


light opera singer. She was taught singing by 
her husband, and later at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, 1848-49 ; and in the latter year made her 
début at the Opéra-Comique, with little effect, 
in ‘ Val d’Andorre ’ and ‘ Les Mousquetaires de 
la reine.’ After singing at Brussels for three 
years, with great success, and at Lyons and 
Strassburg, she appeared at the Lyrique, Paris, 
Oct. 6, 1853, as Toinon, on production of ‘ Le 
Bijou perdu’ (Adam). She also appeared in 
new operas, viz. ‘La Promise’ (Clapisson), 
Mar. 16, 1854, and ‘ Jaguarita lIndienne’ 
(Halévy), May 14, 1855. In 1854 she came to 
England with the Lyrique company. She first 
appeared on June 7 in ‘ Le Bijou,’ and made a 
great success in the ‘ Promise,’ ‘ Fille du régi- 
ment’ and ‘Siréne.’? On Feb. 23, 1856, she 
reappeared at the Opéra-Comique as the heroine 
on the production of ‘ Manon Lescaut ’ (Auber), 
became a great favourite there and was the 
original Dinorah in 1859. In 1860 she played 
the ‘ Figlia del reggimento’ at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, July 14, and appeared in the Shadow 
scene from * Dinorah,’ July 28. From 1861- 
1863 she was again at the Lyrique, and from 
1864-70 at the Opéra-Comique, where she 
was the original Philine (Mignon) and Héléne 
in ‘ Le Premier Jour de bonheur.’ In 1871 she 
sang in concerts in London and in 1872 at the 
Opéra-Comique, London, in light French opera. 
She played in the French provinces until 1877, 
but in 1878 was struck with paralysis, from 
which she never wholly recovered. Her voice 
was not large, but sympathetic and of extra- 
ordinary flexibility, and she was a very clever 
actress. 

A brother, (2) Epmonp ANTOINE AUGUSTE 
(6. Namur, Nov. 18, 1832; d. Brussels, 1888), 
was a singer at the Opéra-Comique and the 
Lyrique, and sang the song of Hylas in ‘ Les 
Troyens a4 Carthage.’ See Berlioz’s Memoirs. 

A. C. 

CABEZON (CaBEcon), (1) ANTONIO DE 
(b. Castrillo de Matajudios, near Burgos, 1510 ; 
d. Madrid, Mar. 26, 1566), a celebrated blind 
organist and one of the earliest composers for 
keyed instruments. He seems to have been 
blind from birth. He studied, it is believed, 
at Palencia, with Tomas G6mEz; and after- 
wards was appointed organista y clavicordista 
de camara to the Emperor Charles V. He 
maintained his position under Philip II., and 
is said to have accompanied that monarch on 
his visit to England in 1554-55. 

His works were published after his death 
by his son Hernando, who succeeded him in 
his post. They were entitled : 


Obras de musica para tecla arpa vihuela, de Antonio de Cabegon. 
musico de la camara y capilla del Rey Don Philippe nuestro Senor. 
Recopiladas y puestas en cifra por Hernando de Cabegou su hijo. 

. . Impressas en Madrid . . . Francisco Sanchez, afio de 


M.D.LXXVII. 
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Though the greater part of the work consists | 


of liturgical pieces, it includes some admirable 
variations on well-known tunes of the day, 
such as ‘ El Caballero,’ the words of which 
afterwards suggested to Lope de Vega the play 
of ‘El Caballero de Olmedo.’ The instru- 
mental style of Cabezén is surprisingly ad- 
vanced, and in technique and expression his 
work recalls that of the best of the virginalists. 
The book, which is to be found in the Brit. 
Mus., Berlin, Brussels, Madrid, Wolfenbiittel, 
and in the collection of Sir Perey Wyndham, 
has been republished in its entirety by Pedrell 
in Hispanie schola musica sacra. A_ short 
work by Antonio de Cabezéon (for 5 v.) is to 
be found in the MS. ‘ Tonos Castellanos’ (fol. 
107) in the Medinaceli Library at Madrid. 

(2) Hernanno (d. Valladolid, 1602), son of 
the preceding, and his successor in the post 
of musico de camara y capilla of the King of 
Spain. An Ave Maris Stella and four other 
compositions by him are included in his 
father’s works, which he edited. The method 
of tablature employed is that in which a line 
is used for each part. Thus a composition in 
4 parts is written on what is apparently a 
‘stave ’ of 4 lines; a 5-part work on 5 lines, 
etc. The notes are represented by figures. 
Thus F is represented by 1, G by 2, F’ by 1’, 
F? by 1’; the bass notes from F to e, by 
figures with a short line joined to them. 
Sharps and flats follow the figure they affect 
instead of preceding it. 


(3) JuAN, younger brother of Antonio, re- 
presented in his brother’s collection by a 
* Glosado ’ of considerable merit. A Pith : Bole vi 

CABO, Francisco (b. Naguera, Valencia, 
1768; d. there, Dec. 21, 1832), a Spanish 
church-musician, who, after being organist at 
the parish church of Santa Catarina at Valencia, 
and the cathedral at Orihuela, in 1810 was 
appointed cantor in the cathedral choir at 
Valencia. In 1816 he became senior organist 
there, and in 1830 succeeded ANDREVI as 
maestro de capilla. Cabo was among the 
best composers of the Valencian school, and a 
worthy follower of Comes. His compositions, 
whether for unaccompanied voices, or for 
voices and organ or orchestra, exhibit an 
unusual degree of elegance and spontaneity. 
A list is given by Alcahali, Diccionario bio- 


grafico de musicos valencianos (Valencia, 
1903). Be Mh 


CACCINI, (1) Grurio, a native of Rome, 
known also as GruLio Romano (b. according to 
the preface of his own ‘ Nuove Musiche,’ 1558 
or 1560; d. circa 16151). He learned to sing 
and play the lute from Scipione della Palla, and 
in 1578 removed to Florence, where he was in 
the service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany for 
many years. 


1 Vogel, Vierteljahrsschr. v. 533. 
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In 1605 he visited Paris with his daughter 
Francesca (see below). Great as a singer, he 
was still greaterasareformerin music. Though 
neither harmonist nor contrapuntist, it was he 
who, following the lead of V. Galilei, gave in- 
creased importance to music for a single voice. 
(See Sona.) The recitatives which he composed 
and sang to the accompaniment of the theorbo, 
amid the enthusiastic applause of the musical 
assemblies meeting at the houses of Bardi and 
Corsi in Florence, were a novelty of immense 
significance. From such small beginnings he 
proceeded to detached scenes written by Bardi, 
and thence to higher flights. The pastoral 
drama of ‘ Dafne,’ written by Rinuccini, was set 
to music by Peri in 1594, and it appears (Rie- 
mann) that Caccini succeeded in getting certain 
numbers of his own composition included when 
it was performed at Florence in 1600. His 
daughter sang the part of Euridice (see Parry, 
Oxf. Hist. Mus. iii.). He composed Rinuccini’s 
poem again himself, and his setting was printed 
at the end of the year 1600. A second edition 
followed in 1615. It is reprinted by Eitner in 
‘Die Oper.’ Other compositions of Caccini 
were the ‘Combattimento d’ Apolline col 
serpente’ and ‘Il ratto di Cefale ’ (with Peri). 
His ‘ Nuove musiche,’ a collection of madrigals 
and canzone for a single voice with thorough- 
bass accompaniment, was published at Venice 
in 1602. Later editions appeared in 1607 and 
1615. This has always been regarded as an 
epoch-making work, the announcement to the 
world, though not the origin, of the new style 
of music known as monody. (See ORNAMENTS, 
VocaL.) Caccini’s first wife composed an opera, 
and his daughter (2) Francusca (b. Florence, 
1581)was celebrated both as a singer and com- 
poser. Her principal works included a book of 
sacred and secular cantatas (1 and 2 v.) (1618), 
an opera ‘La liberazione di Ruggiero (1625), 
and the ballets ‘Il ballo delle Zigane’ (1614) and 
‘Rinaldo innamorato’ (Riemann). See Q.-L.; 
Parry’s Music of the 17th Century (Oxf. Hist. 
Mus., vol. iii.), pp. 35, 41, etc. and Rivista 
musicale, iii. 714. 

CACHUCHA (Spanish), an Andalusian 
dance, introduced to the theatre by Fanny 
Elssler in the ballet of ‘ Le Diable boiteux ’ 
(1836), the music of which is in 3-4 time, 
and closely resembles the Botrro. The 
dance-tune was originally sung with a guitar 
accompaniment. E. P. 

CADEAC, Prerre, master of the choristers 
at Auch, Gascoign, about the middle of the 
16th century, church-composer of great merit 
in his day; composed masses and motets 
for the most part published in the following 
collections : 

‘Quintus liber Motettorum’ (Lyons, 1543); Gardano’s ‘ XII 


Missae ’ (Venice, 1554) ; and ‘ Missarum musicalium ’ (Paris, 1556). 
A four-part Mass was published in Paris in 1556, and three others 


in 1558. M. CO. O. 
CADENCE. (I.) In medieval music what is 
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now called a Cadence or Close ! was known as 


Clausula., 

(1) The most important Close employed in 
polyphonic music is the Clausula vera, or true 
cadence, terminating on the final of the mode. 
The Clausula plagalis, or plagal cadence, is 
rarely used, except as an adjunct to this, follow- 
ing it, at the conclusion of a movement, in the 
form of a peroration. A close, identical in con- 
struction with a true cadence, but terminating 
upon some note other than the final of the 


‘mode, is called a Clausula ficta, subsidiaria, 


or media; 1.e. a false, subsidiary or medial 
cadence. A Clausula vera, or ficta, when accom- 
panied, in the counterpoint, by a suspended 
discord, is called a Clausula diminuta, or 
diminished cadence. 

Though the Clausula vera is the natural 
homologue of the perfect cadence of later 
music, and may, in certain cases, correspond 
with it, note for note, it is not constructed upon 
the same principles—for the older progression 
belongs to what has been aptly called the 
‘horizontal system,’ and the later one, to the 
‘perpendicular, or vertical system.’? In the 
Clausula vera, the Canto fermo must necessarily 
descend one degree upon the final of the mode ; 
the counterpoint, if above the Canto fermo, ex- 
hibiting a major sixth, in the penultimate note ; 
if below it, a minor third. In the Clausula 
diminuta, the sixth is suspended by a seventh, 
or the third by a second. In either case, the 
cadence is compiete, though any number of 
parts may be added above, below, or between 
its two essential factors. The constitution of 
the perfect cadence is altogether different. It 
depends for its existence upon the progression 
of the bass from the dominant to the tonic (see 
below); each of these notes being accompanied 
by its own fundamental harmony, either with, 
or without, the exhibition of the dominant 
seventh in the penultimate chord. But, by the 
addition of a sufficient number of free parts, 


the two cadences may be made to correspond. 


exactly, in outward form, through the joint 
operation of two dissimilar principles ; as in 
the following example, in which a Clausula vera, 
represented by the semibreves, is brought, by 
the insertion of a fifth below the penultimate 
note of the Canto fermo, into a form identical 
with that of the perfect cadence. 

A close, formed exactly like the following, 
but terminating upon the mediant of the 
mode, is called a Clausula media. In like 
manner, a Clausula ficta, or subsidiaria, may 
terminate upon the dominant, or participant 


1 It is necessary to be very cautious in the use of these two 
English words, which, in the 16th century, were not interchange- 
able. Morley, for instance, at pp. 73 and 127 of his Plaine and 
Easie Introduction (2nd edit., 1608) applies the term ‘Close’ to the 
descent of the Canto fermo upon the Final of the Mode; and 
‘Cadence’ to the dissonance with which this progression is 
accompanied, in the Counterpoint, when the form employed is 
that known as the Clausula diminuta. In cases like this, it 
is only by reference to the Latin terms that all danger of 
misconception can be avoided. 

2 See MopEs. 
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of the mode, or upon either of its conceded 
modulations.* 
Clausula diminuta. 


Clausula vera. 


The form of Clausula plagalis most frequently 
employed by the polyphonists was that in which, 
after a Clausula vera, the last note of the Canto 


| fermo was prolonged, and treated as an inverted 


pedal-point. It is used with peculiarly happy 
effect in mode I[V.—the plagal derivative of the 
phrygian—in which the impression of a final 
close is not very strongly produced by the 
Clausula vera. 


Clausula vera. ——, Clausula plagalis. 


SEE = 


The dominant of this mode is the fourth 
degree above its final, corresponding with the 
modern subdominant. And, as this forms so 
important an element in the treatment of the 
inverted pedal, later composers apply the 
term plagal to all cadences in which the sub- 
dominant precedes the tonic bass. The term 
serves its purpose well enough; but it rests 
upon an erroneous basis. 

In all the Clausulae hitherto described, the 
two essential parts form together, in the final 
note, either an octave, or unison. There is yet 
another class in which the parts form a fifth. 

Morley * seems inclined to class these among 
the true closes ; but most early writers regard 
them as Clausulae fictae, vel irregulares. 


(2) Mep1aLn CADENCE (Clausula in medio 
modi), In plain chant melodies, the medial 
cadence sometimes leads to a close so satis- 
factory that it almost sounds final; as in the 
first ending of the first tone— 


In polyphonic music, it is susceptible of in- 
finite variety of treatment, as may be seen from 
the following examples. 

In the selection of these examples, we have 
confined ourselves exclusively to true cadences, 
for the sake of illustrating the subject with 
the greater clearness: but the old masters 
constantly employed cadences of other kinds, 
in this part of the mode, for the purpose of 


% See Harmony. 
4 Plaine and Easie Introduction, p. 74 (2nd edition, 1608). 
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avoiding the monotony consequent upon the 


too frequent repetition of similar forms. 


KIRCHER. 


PALESTRINA. 


—— a= === 
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MopeE X. 


l 


(3) MepraL AND RapiIcaAL CADENCE. Be- 
sides its use as described above, the term medial 
has been applied to closes in which the leading 
chord is represented by an inverted instead of 
a fundamental harmony. 


(1 and 2 are inversions derived from Au- 
thentic, 3 and 4 from Imperfect, 5 and 6 from 
Plagal cadences.) (See below.) 

Though cadences of this kind are in constant 
use, they are not now given their old name. 
Most writers have preferred to describe them as 
inverted cadences, specifying, when necessary, 
their precise derivation. The opposite term, 
radical cadence, was reserved for closes in which 
the root of each chord appears in the bass. 

WwW. S. R. 

(II.) The decline of modal polyphony, and the 
gradual evolution of harmonic or homophonic 
values based on the classical major and minor 
scales, led to a new orientation of technical 
devices that had been given precise definition 
in the older systems. In medieval polyphony 
a cadence or close was a polyphonic problem. 
It involved a harnessing of individual parts, 
each of which had to be guided to the desired 
end without loss of distinction and within the 
defined conventions of the particular mode in 
use. This was a task of considerable nicety, 
and hence every discovery that impressed 
composers as having a peculiar fitness for the 
purposes of a conventional ending quickly 
became a common factor in the prevailing 
technique. The term cadence thus gathered 
to itself a precise meaning. It represented a 
method of ending which embodied the com- 
posite experience of many minds. The highly 
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rigid characteristics which gave a mode its 
artistic values were to a similar degree re- 
cognisable in the cadences which were proper 
to it, and it was therefore not difficult to 
describe and label a modal cadence with con- 
siderable exactitude. 

The application of a specialised grammar of 
this kind to a later and profoundly different 
system gave rise to many inconsistencies in 
the use of technical terms, and of these the 
changed and frequently ambiguous definitions 
of cadences are typical. Polyphonic signifi- 
cance largely disappeared and cadences became 
more and more akin to devices of punctuation. 
The term was thus applied to certain harmonic 
formule which were held to embody the stable 
elements of a key, and all cadences became 
technically common to all keys. In a fixed 
key-system a cadence is logically therefore a 
kind of musical full-stop, and those cadences 
which admit of simple harmonic definition 
are conventions of universal application. It 
is when the attempt is made to extend the 
use of this term to less formal devices that 
the exact definition of it breaks down. The 
essence of a cadence, traditionally, is finality. 
Hence a cadence which is not final, at least so 
far as its immediate context is concerned, is 
inherently ambiguous and can only be very 
approximately defined. It will be convenient 
to discuss the various harmonic formule, to 
which this term has been applied, in order of 
rigidity. 

(1) Perrect CADENCE (AUTHENTIC).—The 
leading chord is that of the dominant, and the 
cadence may be either major or minor. 
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Of the countless variations of these formulz 
the following are typical : 


3. BRAHMS. Symph. I, iii. 
T=. 
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4. WaGneER, Die aie II. 
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(2) PERFECT CADENCE (PLAGAL).—The lead- 
ing chord is that of the subdominant. 
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7. WAGNER. Tristan, III. 
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(For a minor cadence ending with a major 
chord, see TIERCE DE PICARDIE.) 

(3) Mixep CapENncE.—A final progression 
which contains within the last three or four 
chords both dominant and subdominant 
harmony. In classical usage the final cadence 
was, of course, evther Authentic or Plagal. 
The example from ‘ Tristan ’ above is mixed to 
this degree. There are later examples of a 
mixed cadence (see No. 16, from ‘ Pétrouschka’ 
below), but the theorists who invented the 
term had no conception of so uncompromising 
a combination. 

(4) ImpERFECT CADENCE OR HALF-CLOSE.— 
This formula is a very common feature in the 
harmonisation of classical melodies, where the 
end of a phrase may require dominant har- 
mony without involving real modulation. The 
function of a comma or semicolon in prose is 
a near analogy. ‘Tonic followed by dominant 
is the harmonic analysis of this cadence. 


8. 9. MOZART. Quartet inG, No.1. 
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This term has also been applied to temporary 
modulations into the dominant, thus : 


10. BEETHOVEN, Symph. No. 5. 


Such a stretching of the definition is char- 
acteristic of the new wine in the old bottles. 
Whether this cadence is inferentially perfect 
or imperfect depends solely on the key- 
signature chosen (of G, that is, or of C). It is 
only when the key-feeling is otherwise well 
established that the term Imperfect Cadence 
can have exact meaning, and this fact involves 
an inherent ambiguity in that the quality to 
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be defined does not belong essentially to the 
cadence itself. 

(5) INTERRUPTED CapDENCE.—Under this 
heading have been grouped innumerable 
passages in which what might be called a 
‘leading’ chord, in the sense already noted, is 
resolved irregularly. An interrupted cadence 
is not a cadence at all, in the strict sense, and 
though the term will sometimes describe with 
fair usefulness a harmonic elasticity that may 
be related to a more rigid tradition, its precise 
significance is for the most part confined to 
the element of surprise. The form often given 
as typical is 
11. Interrupted. 


Perfect. 


But it is obvious that any second chord 
other than that of the tonic may be considered 
as an interruption, and in the fluid texture 
of modern harmony such features are the rule 
rather than the exception. In Handel the old 
name for this cadence, Inganno (deception), 
is illustrated by the following passage from 
the organ fugue in B minor: 
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and there are innumerable examples of a like 
nature in the music of the classical period. 
To Wagner the device was a most useful means 
of achieving musical continuity throughout a 
movement which might contain many sections 
_of varied dramatic character. 


13. WAGNER. Tristan. 
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Frequently, however, there is no such stereo- 
typed anticipation of a conventional ending, 
and the use of the term cadence to describe 
what is more essentially a connecting link in 
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the chain of keys or of ideas, robs the word of 
its historical meaning and makes its application 
arbitrary. 

(6) The prevailing tendency of modern 
technique has been a revolt against classical 
conventions, of which the orthodox cadences 
are a type. Since the key-systems of the 
classics became axiomatic, finality has tended 
to depend on a feeling of essential balance 
in the structure of a movement, rather than 
on the prescribed use of particular formule. 
Given adequate preparation in this sense, the 
final chord or chords may be approached almost 
from any angle, and the last statement of key 
may be attenuated to a single chord, or indeed 
to a single note. 

15. FREDK. DELIUS. 


‘On hearing the first 
cuckoo i in in Spring,” 


14, RICHARD STRAUSS. 
Don pean 


ae 
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Contemporary composers have gone further 
still, in that they have invested with a degree 
of finality chords which are traditionally com- 
plex, and such chords are used as the ulti- 
mate statements of tonality. This practice 
has synchronised with the deliberate choice of 
ambiguous or unsolved endings. The following 
examples will make the tendency clear. They 
represent the complete liquidation of all that 
has hitherto been implied by the term cadence. 


16. STRAVINSEY. Pétrouschka, 


iy Desussy. F Pelléas et Mélisande. 
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18, Strauss. ‘* Also ike Zarathustra,” 
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CADENCE, the name of an agrément of the 
French school. (See ORNAMENTS.)  E. BL, 

CADENZA in its simplest acceptation is a 
flourish of indefinite form, introduced upon a 
bass note immediately preceding a close of some 
finality ; that is, occupying the position of full 
stop either to an entire movement, or to an im- 
portant section of one. The custom was most 
probably originated by singers, who seized the 
opportunity afforded by the chord of 6-4 on the 
dominant immediately preceding the final close 
of an aria or scena, to show off the flexibility, 
compass and expressive powers of their voices 
to the highest advantage ; so that the piece 
coming to an end immediately afterwards, the 
audience might have the impression of astonish- 
ment fresh in their minds to urge them to 
applause. 

The idea thus originated spread widely to 
all kinds of music, and in course of time its char- 
acter has changed considerably, though the 
flourish of which it is composed is still its 
conspicuous feature. In instrumental music it 
fulfils a peculiar office, as it is frequently intro- 
duced where a pause in the more important 
matter of the movement is desirable, without 
breaking off or allowing the minds of the audi- 
ence to wander. Thus it occurs at points where 
the enthusiasm of the movement has been 
worked to such a heat that it is necessary to 
pause a little before returning to the level of the 
natural ideas of the themes, asin Liszt’s ‘ Rhap- 
sodie hongroise’ in A, and Chopin’s * Noc- 
turnes ’ in F minor and C# minor. Chopin uses 
them frequently when the main business of the 
movement is over, in order to prevent the close, 
which follows immediately, being too abrupt. 
At other times it occurs as a connecting link 
between two movements, or between an intro- 
duction and the movement following it, where 
for certain reasons it is expedient to pause a 
while on some preparatory chord, and not to 
start serious operations before the minds of 
the audience have settled to the proper level. 

The greater cadenza, which is a development 
of the vocal flourish at the end of a vocal piece 
already spoken of, is that which it is customary 
to insert at the end of a movement of a Con- 
CERTO (q.v.) for a solo instrument. Like its 
vocal predecessors the cadenza usually starts 
from a pause on a chord of 6—4 on the dominant, 
preparatory to the final close of the movement, 
and its object is to show off the skill of the per- 
former. Such cadenzas may occur either in the 
first or last movement, and even in both, as 
in Mozart’s concerto in D minor and in Beet- 
hoven’sin G. With regard to their form there 
is absolutely no rule at all. They should con- 
tain manifold allusions to the chief themes of 
the movement, and to be successful should be 
either brilliant or very ingenious ; containing 
variety of modulation, but rather avoiding pro- 
gressions which have been predominant in the 
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movement itself ; and the more they have the 
character of abandonment to impulse the better 
they are. It was formerly customary to leave 
the cadenzas for improvisation, and certainly 
if the frenzy of inspiration could be trusted to 
come at the right moment, impromptu caden- 
zas would undoubtedly be most effective in the 
hands of real masters of the situation. More- 
over, it is chiefly in the sense of their being the 
exposition of the player’s special capacities that 
they are defensible, for as far as the composer is 
concerned the movement generally offers full 
opportunities for display of the powers of the 
executant. 

Still custom is generally stronger than reason, 
and it does not seem likely that cadenzas will 
yet die out. And as the art of ExTEMpPoRISA- 
TION (q.v.) is for various reasons considerably 
on the wane, it will probably become habitual 
for composers to write their own cadenzas in 
full, as Beethoven has done in the Ep concerto, 
and Schumann in his A minor concerto. 

Of Hai. P, 

The following list of published cadenzas to 
classical concertos does not claim complete- 


ness : 
PIANOFORTE CONCERTOS 


To BEETHOVEN: by the composer (1 vol.); by Reinecke; No. 4, 
in G, op. 58, by Bilow, Dohnanyi Godowsky, Saint-Saéns, 
D’Albert and Stenhammar; 4 to the Ist movements in C and 
C minor, and to the lst and last movements of No. 4 in G, by 
Busoni ; 6 (2 each) to Nos. 1 and 4, and 1 each to Nos. 2 and 3, 
by Moscheles; 1 each to the 4, by Rubinstein; 1 to C minor 
and 2 to G major, by Clara Schumann; No. 3 in C minor, by 
J. Wieniawski. 

To Mozart: 36 by the composer (1 vol.) ; by Beethoven, Hummel 
and Reinecke (2 vols.) ; by Reinecke (op. 87) ; in D minor, by 
Rubinstein ; 2in D minor, by Clara Schumann; 2 in D minor, 
by Busoni; No. 17 in G, by Dohnanyi; No. 22 in E flat, by 
B. Marx-Goldschmidt and Saint-Saéns. 

To J. 8. BacH: in D minor, by Reinecke (op, 87). 

To WEBER: in E flat, by Reinecke (op. 87). 


VIOLIN CONCERTOS 


To BEETHOVEN: by Flesch; by A. Hilf (3); by J. Joachim; by 
H. Leonard ; by Saint-Saéns ; by A. Sammons; by E. Singer ; 
by H. Vieuxtemps. 

To Pacanini: No. 1, by A. Hilf; No. 1, Book IV. of ‘ Gradus,’ 
op. 36, by E. Sauret. 

To Braums: by Joachim; by A. Hilf. 

To Mozart: in A, G, E flat and D, by O. Seeger; by E. Sauret ; 
by Marteau ; in B fiat, by Sitt. 


VIOLONCELLO CONCERTOS 
To Haypwn: in D for violoncello and pianoforte, by Gevaert. 


Brsu. — HemnricH Kwnoépt, Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Kadenzen im Instrumentalkonzert. Sammelbdnde of the I.M.G., 
1913-14, pp. 375, etc. 


CADMAN, Cuartes WAKEFIELD (6. Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., Dec. 24, 1881), 
an American composer who has given much 
attention to the music of the North American 
Indians, in which he has made original in- 
vestigations; and has utilised many Indian 
themes in his own compositions. His opera, 
‘ Shanewis,’ was produced with success at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1918 and was 
repeated there the next season. His song, 
‘The Land of the Sky-blue Water,’ had for 
a time great popularity. His compositions 
also include these : 


The Land of the Misty Water, opera. 

Thunderbird, orchestral suite. 

Trio in D, op. 56, violin, violoncello and pianoforte. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, cantata, for male voices, 


R. A. 
CAICILIAN SOCIETY. This society was 
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instituted in 1785 by a few friends who met 
weekly at each other’s houses for the practice of 
hymns and anthems, but subsequently, having 
some instrumentalists among them, they united 
for the performance of sacred works on a more 
extended scale, and especially of Handel’s ora- 
torios. In 1791 an organ was erected in the 
society’s room in Friday Street, and after meet- 
ing at Plasterers’ Hall, Painters’ Hall, Coach- 
men’s Hall and the Paul’s Head, they obtained 
the use of Albion Hall, London Wall, where 
they met until the dissolution of the society in 
1861. For many years the society gave the 
only performances of the oratorios of Handel 
and Haydn which could be heard (except 
during Lent at the theatres of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane), and its work may be said to 
have been taken up by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which was founded nearly 30 years 
before the dissolution of the older body. The 
first conductor of the Society was an amateur 
named Vincent, who filled the office for upwards 
of thirty years, when he was succeeded by 
Thomas Walker, whose place was taken by 
his son Joseph Walker. James Shoubridge 
was the last conductor. C. M. 
CAEN, ARNOLD (erroneously called ACAEN or 
AQAEN, see Ambros, ili 261), apparently a Nether- 
lander, who settled in Italy early in the 16th 
century. In Petrucci’s ‘ Motetti della corona,’ 
1519, he figures with three important motets a 
4 v. under the name of Acaen, the result of an 
accidental contraction of initial and surname, 
copied by Aaron, and by Cerone in his Melopeo. 
Seb. Ochsenkuhn’s book of lute tablature, 1558, 
contains some motets by ‘ A. Caen,’ and Mon- 
tanus and Neuber’s ‘Magnum opus,’ 1559, 
where he is called Arnoldus Caen, the motet 
‘ Hierusalem luge,’ 5 v. (Part II., No. 27) of 
which MS. copies exist in Brieg and Breslau. 
A motet ‘O Regina Coelorum,’ 5 v. is in a 
MS. choir-book in the Hofburg Library, Vienna. 
E. Vv. d. 8. 
CASSAR, alias WiILLIAM SMEGERGILL, a 
chorister at Ely under Amner, 1615,! was the 
composer of some songs published in ‘ Select 
Musicall Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1653, and other 
collections of the period. Wood (MS. Notes 
Bodl.) speaks of him as a Roman Catholic 
and ‘a rare lutenist.’ W. H. H. 
CAETANI, Rorrrepo, Prince of Bassano 
(6. Rome, Oct. 13, 1871). His musical studies 
were pursued privately under the tuition of De 
Sanctis, Tacchinardi and Sgambati. Caetani 
has devoted himself mainly to the composition 
of chamber music. His published works in- 
clude two quartets, a trio, a sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, a quintet, and various piano- 
forte pieces. But he has also written an inter- 
mezzo, five symphonic preludes, and a suite in 
B minor for orchestra. In 1915 he wrote the 
text and music of an opera. F. B. 


1 Gibbons, Ely Records, p. 43. 
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CAFARO, PASQuaLE (CAFFARO; also known 
by his name of endearment CAFFARELLI) 
(b. Lecce, near Naples, Feb. 8, 1706; d. Oct. 
23, 1787), composer. He was destined by his 
parents for a scientific career, but his bent 
towards music showed itself too strongly for 
contradiction, and he was entered at the Con- 
servatorio della Pieta, at that time under the 
direction of Leonardo Leo. 

On the termination of his studies he became 
maestro at the Chapel Royal of Naples, and in 
time director of the Conservatorio as well. 
Grace, purity of style and poverty of inven- 
tion were the characteristics of his work. The 
following are among his best-known produc- 
tions : 


Oratorio per |’ Invenzione della Croce, Naples, 1747. Ipermnes- 
tra, Naples, 1751. La Disfatta di Dario, 1756. Antigono, 1754. 
L’ Incendia di Troia, Naples, 1757. Cantata a tre voci per festeg- 
giare il giorno natalizio di Sua Maesta, Naples, 1764. Arianna e 


Teseo, 1766. Cantata a tre voci, etc. etc. Naples, 1766. Il Creso, 
1768. 


Giustizia placata, 1769. Cantata a pit voci per la Trasla- 
zione di sangue di 8S. Gennaro, Naples, 1769. L’ Olimpiade, Naples, 
1769. Antigono, reset to fresh music, 1770. I Natale di Apollo, 
1775. Betulia liberata. Il Figluolo prodigo ravveduto, 1745. 
eae on 8. Antonio of Padua. Il Trionfo di Davidde, Oratorio, 
746. 


A Stabat Mater was printed at Naples in 
1785. In addition to these there are in exist- 
ence by Cafaro many pieces of church music, 
consisting of masses, psalms, motets, etc., of 
acknowledged merit. An ‘Amen’ for 5 v, 
by him is included in Novello’s ‘ Fitzwilliam 
Music.’ See Q.-L. B.! Hs 

CAFFARELLI, Gartano MAJORANO, DETTO 
(6. Bari, Naples, Apr. 16, 1703; d. Nov. 30, 
1783), was one of the most famous of 
evirat. 

He soon attracted the notice and favour 
of Cararo (or Caffaro) (q.v.). This artist, 
recognising the genius of the boy, sent him to 
Norcia to be prepared for the career of an 
evirato, according to the barbarous custom of 
those days ; and, upon his return, gave him in 
his own house elementary instruction in read- 
ing, writing and music. When sent to study 
at Naples under Porpora, the grateful youth, 
as was not unusual, called himself Caffarelli, in 
remembrance of his first protector. It is of 
this extraordinary singer that the story is told 
that he was kept by Porpora for five or six 
years to the uninterrupted and unvaried study 
of one page of exercises ; and that, at the end 
of this time, he was dismissed with these words, 
“Go, my son: I have nothing more to teach 
you. You are the greatest singer in Europe.’ 
In 1724 he made his début at Rome in a 
female character, as was usual for sopranists, 
when his beautiful voice, perfect method and 
handsome face procured him his first triumph. 
He now easily obtained engagements, and sang 
with similar success in the principal cities of 
Italy until 1728, when he returned to Rome. 
He left Rome in 1730 and, after singing in 
other places, arrived in London at the end of 
1737. Here he made his first appearance at 
the King’s Theatre on Jan. 7, 1738, in the 
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principal character in Handel’s ‘ Faramondo,’ 
and in ‘Serse’ on Apr. 15. He also sang the 
part of Jason in Pescetti’s ‘ La Conquista del 
vello d’ oro’ in the same year. His name does 
not appear again; and it is said that during 
all his stay in London he was never in good 
health or voice. He does not appear to have 
fulfilled the expectation that his coming had 
created. He now returned to Italy, and 
passed through Turin, Genoa, Milan, Florence 
and Venice in a triumphal progress. At 
Turin, when the Prince of Savoy told Cafta- 
relli, after praising him greatly, that the 
princess thought it hardly possible that any 
singer could please after Farinelli, ‘ To-night,’ 
he replied, ‘she shall hear two Farinellis !’ 
At Naples he excited the wildest enthusiasm. 
While he was singing there he was told of the 
arrival of Gizziello, whom, as a possible rival, 
he was most anxious to hear and estimate for 
himself. He posted all the way to Rome, 
arrived in time for the opera, and took a back 
seat in the pit. After listening attentively to 
Gizziello’s aria di entrata he could not master 
his emotion; but, rising from his séat, 
exclaimed ‘ Bravo, bravissimo, Gizziello! E 
Caffarelli chi te lo dice !’ and fled precipitately 
from the theatre. Throwing himself into his 
carriage, he posted rapidly back to Naples, and 
found he had barely time to dress and appear 
at the opera, where his absence had already 
been remarked. In 1740 he returned to 
Venice, where he received a higher salary than 
any singer had received before,—800 sequins 
(= £385), and a benefit of 700 sequins (= £335), 
for a season of three months. He reappeared 
at Turin in 1746, and then at Florence and 
Milan. On the invitation of the Dauphine he 
went to Paris in 1750, and sang at several 
concerts. At the age of 65 he was still sing- 
ing; but he had made an enormous fortune, 
had purchased a dukedom, and built at 
Santo Dorato a palace, over the gate of 
which he inscribed, with his usual modesty, 
‘Amphion Thebas, ego domum.’ A com- 
mentator added ‘Ile cum, sine tu!’ He 
excelled in slow and pathetic airs, as well as in 
the bravura style; and was unapproached both 
in beauty of voice and in the perfection of his 
shake and chromatic scales. He is said to have 
been the first to introduce the latter embellish- 
ment in quick movements. He left his wealth 
and his dukedom to a nephew. J. M. 
CAFFI, Francesco (b. Venice, c. 1780; 
d. Padua, Feb. 1874), councillor at the Court of 
Appeal, Milan, until 1827, when he retired to 
Venice and devoted himself to musical his- 
torical research. His principal work is on the 
sacred music at the Ducal chapel of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, from 1313-1797; Storia della musica 
. . . (1854-55, 2 vols.). He also wrote a num- 
ber of monographs of famous musicians. 
history of the theatre remained incomplete. 
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He composed a cantata ‘L’ armonia richia- 
mata.’ E. Y. d. 8. 


CAFFIAUX, Dom Puititere Josepu 
(6. Valenciennes, c. 1722; d. Paris, Dec. 26, 
1777), a Benedictine monk of St. Maur. He 
wrote a history of music, advertised for publi- 
cation in 1756, but which remained in MS. 
until it was found in the National Library, 
Paris, by Fétis, who speaks very highly of the 
work. BE. v. d. 8. 

CAGNONI, Anronto (6. Godiasco, Voghera, 
Feb. 8, 1828; d. Bergamo, Apr. 30, 1896), a 
prolific composer of Italian opera, entered the 
Milan Conservatorio in 1842, remaining there 
until 1847. 

His first essay before the public was with 
“Don Bucefalo,’ given at the Teatro Ré in 
Milan in 1847. This opera buffa, although it 
has kept the stage in Italy, has never attained 
success outside its own country ; it was given 
at the Italiens in Paris, but very coldly received. 
Between 1856 and 1863 he held the post of 
maestro di cappella at Vigevano, and while 
there devoted himself entirely to religious 
music. 

In that year he retired to Novara, where he 
became maestro di cappella in the cathedral, 
and director of the Instituto musicale. Subse- 
quently he produced nothing but sacred music. 
Two motets, ‘Inveni David’ and ‘ Ave Maria,’ 
were published in 1886. In February of that 
year Cagnoni was made a commander of the 
order of the Corona. He was from 1886 
maestro di cappella at Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Bergamo. The following is a complete list of 
his operas : 


Rosalia di San Miniato (1845); I due Savojardi (1846); Don 
Bucefalo (1847) ; Il testamento di Figaro (1848) ; Amori e trappole 
(1850) ; Giralda (1852); La valle d’ Andorra (1854); La fioraja 
(1855) ; La figlia di don Laborio (1856) ; Il vecchio della montagna 
(1863) ; Michele Perrin (1864) ; Claudia (1866) ; La tombola (1869); 
Un capriccio di donna (1870); Papa Martin (1871), produced by 
Carl Rosa at the Lyceum in 1875 as The Porter of Havre; Il duca 
di Tapigliano (1874) ; Francesca da Rimini (1878). M. 

CAHEN, Apert (b. Paris, Jan. 8, 1846; 
d. Cap d’ Ail, Feb. 1903), a composer, who was a 
pupil of Mme. Szarvady for piano, and of César 
Franck. 

He wrote several works of considerable im- 
portance ; his ‘ Jean le Précurseur,’ a biblical 
drama, was performed at the Concert National, 
Jan. 25, 1874; and ‘ Endymion,’ a ‘ poéme 
mythologique,’ at the Concerts Danbé, Jan. 
1875. His début on the stage was made with 
‘Le Bois,’ a one-act piece (Opéra-Comique, 
1880) ; in 1886 ‘ La Belle au bois dormant,’ a 
‘ féerie,’ came out at the Geneva Theatre ; ‘ Le 
Vénitien,’ a 4-act opera, was given at Rouen in 
1890 ; ‘ Fleur de neiges,’ a ballet, at Brussels 
1891; and ‘La Femme de Claude’ at the 
Opéra-Comique, June 24, 1896. He also wrote 
a set of songs called ‘ Marines,’ etc. G. F. 

CAHUSAG, the name of an important Lon- 


A | don firm of music publishers and instrument- 


makers. (1) THomas Canusac, senior (d. May 
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18, 1798), was ‘ at the sign of the Two Flutes 
and Violin opposite St. Clement’s Church in 
the Strand’ as early as 1755, and from that 
date to 1798 he carried on an extensive business 
there. An obituary notice in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine describes him as ‘ the oldest musical 
instrument-maker in and near London.’ His 
son (2) Tuomas before his father’s death had 
been established in Great Newport Street, but 
he then joined his brother, (3) W. M. Canusac, 
at 196 Strand, and for two or three years a 
partnership existed. In 1802 Thomas, how- 
ever, set up as a musical instrument-maker at 
41 Haymarket, and W. M. Cahusac retained 
the Strand business until shortly before 1814, 
when he was established at 79 Holborn; he 
retired about 1816, living in 1824 at Maida Hill, 
and in 1829 at Bexley in Kent. The Cahusac 
firm made flutes, violins and other of the 
smaller kind of musical instruments, issued 
numbers of interesting pocket volumes of airs, 
and much sheet music. F. K. 

CAIGNET, Dents (16th-17th cent.), was in 
the service of the Duke of Villeroi and gained 
the prize of the silver lute with a chanson in 
the competition at Evreux in 1587. In 1624 
he was musician -in- ordinary of the King’s 
chamber. He composed ‘ Airs de court,’ in 4, 5, 
6 and 8 parts (Paris, 1597), 50 Psalms a 3-8 v. 
(1607) ; ‘ Les CL. Pseaumes de David ’ (1624, 
2nd ed., 1626); 3 chansons in a collective 
volume of 1597 (Q.-L.). 

CAIMO, Giuseppe, a 16th-century Milanese 
musician, of noble birth; organist at S. 
Ambroggio, 1564, and at Milan Cathedral, 
1580-88. In 1582 he was in treaty with 
William V. of Bavaria about an appointment 
which apparently he did not obtain. He com- 
posed four books of madrigals a 4-5 v. (1564— 
1585), 1 book of madrigals a 5-8 v., and 2 books 
of 3-4-part canzonets; also some canzonets, 
etc., in collective volumes (Riemann, Q.-L.). 

CA IRA, one of the earliest of French revolu- 
tionary songs, first heard, according to Castil- 
Blaze, Fétis and others, on the night of Oct. 5-6, 
1789, when the Parisians marched to Versailles. 
It is said, though without documentary support, 
that the words were suggested to a street- 
singer called Ladré by General La Fayette, who 
remembered Franklin’s favourite saying ateach 
stage of the American insurrection. Special 
research on the subject + has proved that the 
words were from Ladré, perhaps the most re- 
nowned of popular singers of the day. The 
burden of the song was then as follows : 

‘Ah! ca ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira! 
Le peuple en ce jour sans cesse répéte 
Ah! ca ira, ca ira, ca ira ! 
Malgré les mutins, tout réussira.’ 

At a later period the burden, though more 
ferocious, was hardly more metrical : 

1 ConsTANT PIERRE, Les Hymnes et les chansons de la Révolution: 


apercu général et catalogue avec notices historiques, analytiques 
bibliographiques. Paris, 1904. 
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‘Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira ! 
Les aristocrat’ a la lanterne ; 
Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ca ira } 
Les aristocrat’ on les pendra.’ 


Other versions exist. 

The tune—the length and compass of which 
show that it was not composed for the song— 
is that of a then new contredanse, ‘ Le Carillon 
national,’ the production of Bécourt, a violinist 
belonging to the orchestra of the Théatre des 
Beaujolais, who composed the dances. 


A copy of this contredanse (for 2 violins) in 
the library of the Conservatoire seems to have 
been published after Apr. 1, 1790. 

G. 0.3 rev. M. L. FB, 

The tune quickly became popular in England, 
and many copies are found in sheet music and 


in collections of airs. One sheet, published by 
A. Bland, gives it with the French words as: 
“Ah (a Ira dictum populaire ou carrillon 
national chanté a Paris a la Fédération de 
14 juillet 1790.’ This and other copies have 
a strain following on, and additional to the 
one printed above. The melody was employed 
in an opera entitled ‘The Picture of Paris,’ 
arranged by Shield and produced at Covent 
Garden on Dec. 20, 1790. It was adopted 
(1793) as the quickstep of the 14th Regiment 
(now West Yorkshire Regiment). For many 
years afterwards, under the name ‘ The Down- 
fall of Paris,’ or ‘ The Fall of Paris,’ it was used 
for a pianoforte piece with many variations. 
Boe 
CAIX D’'HERVELOIS, Louis px (6. Paris, 
c. 1670; d. there, c. 1760),? a pupil of Sainte- 
Colombe, was one of the foremost French viola 
da gambists, and was in the service of the 
Duke of Orleans. He composed 5 books of 
pieces for viola da gamba, 1 book of duets for 
pardessus de viole, and 3 books of flute sonatas. 
Many of his charming viole da gamba pieces 
have appeared in various arrangements within 
recent years. A son and three daughters of 
2G. Kinsky. W. Heyer, Cat. ii. 438. 
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Louis de Caix d’Hervelois are mentioned as 
viola da gambists in the French royal chamber 
music in 1749 (EK. v. d. Straeten, Hist. of 
Violoncello, i. 106-7). 

CAJETAN, Fasprice-Marin, maitre de cha- 
pelle of the Duc de Guise in 1576, gained the 
6th prize in the ‘ Puy’ competition at Evreux 
with a chanson, ‘ C’est mourir mille fois le jour.’ 
Of his compositions are known 2 books of airs, 
chansons, etc., a 4 v. (Paris, 1578) (Q.-L.). 

CALAH, Joun (6. 1758; d. Aug. 5, 1798), 
organist of St. Mary’s Church, and master of 
the Song School, Newark-on-Trent, 1782. 

In 1785 he was appointed organist of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, and held the post till his 
death. He was buried in the New Building of 
the cathedral. He composed some cathedral 
music, songs, and a sonata for piano with violin 
and violoncello. M. 

CALANDO (Ital.), diminishing, 7.e. in tone ; 
equivalent to diminuendo or decrescendo, and 
often associated with ritardando. G. 

CALASCIONE (CouascrionE) (Ital.; Fr. 
Colachon), the name of a finger-board instru- 
ment of the tambura kind belonging to Lower 
Italy. The calascione is strung with two cat- 
gut strings tuned a fifth apart. The body of 
it is like that of an ordinary lute, but it is 
relatively smaller towards the neck. The 
strings of the calascione are touched with a 
plectrum, rarely by the fingers. The finger- 
board has frets of ivory. Ay Js i, 

The brothers Colle played on it at Hickford’s 
Room, Mar. 17, 1766. W. H. G. F. 

CALEGARI, Antonio (b. Padua, Feb. 17, 
1757; d. there, July 22, 1828). After com- 
pleting his studies at Padua he wrote operas 
for various Italian theatres until 1789, when 
he devoted himself to the violoncello, appear- 
ing successfully as soloist in public concerts. 
The war drove him from Italy to Paris, where 
he met with little success until he dedicated 
his L’ Art de composer la musique sans en con- 
naitre les éléments (Paris, 1802), to Josephine, 
the wife of Napoleon, and obtained her patron- 
age. Soon after he returned to Padua as 
organist of St. Antonio, where in 1814 he was 
appointed maestro di cappella, remaining there 
until his death. In addition to his oratorio, 
masses, Requiem, etc., etc. (see Q.-L.), he wrote 
a treatise on harmony (Padua, 1829, repub- 
lished by Ricordi) and A Method for Singing 
(Ricordi, 1836). E. Vv, d. 8. 

CALEGARI, FrRANcEScO ANTONIO 
(6. Venice; d.? after 1740), was educated at 
the Monastery of Palma, Friuli, and entered the 
Order of the Minorites (Franciscans). 
maestro di cappella at the Franciscan church of 
8. Maria gloriosa de Frari, or Ca grande, in 1702. 
From May 3, 1703, to May 10, 1727, he held 
the same position at S. Antonio at Padua, 
returning to the Frari church at Venice, where 
he still was in 1740. His church music was 


He was 
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much praised by the best composers of his 
time, but he burnt it all to compose henceforth 
in the enharmonic system of the ancient Greeks, 
and the music he then produced was little 
relished by his contemporaries. He wrote a 
theoretical treatise which was published by 
M. Balbi, Venice, 1829. A list of his still 
existing church compositions, harpsichord and 
organ pieces, is in Q.-L. A remarkably fine 
‘Pange Lingua’ is, according to Mendel, in the 
Vienna Court library. E. Vv. d. 8s. 

CALEGARI, Luiar Antonio (5. Padua, 
c. 1789; d. Venice, 1849), nephew of Antonio. 
Hight operas of his were given between 1804— 
1811; also a ballet and a cantata (1832). 
(Riemann). E. Vv. d. 8. 

CALEGARI, Maria Caterina (b. Bergamo, 
1644; d. Milan). Her first book of mottetti 
a voce sola had already appeared at Bergamo 
in 1659. On Apr. 19, 1661, she joined the 
Order of S. Benedict at the cloister of S. 
Margherita, Milan, taking the name of Cornelia. 
Her beautiful singing and organ playing and 
her compositions drew crowds of musical 
amateurs from far and near to the church, and 
Donato Calvi speaks of her in 1664 as a famous 
singer and composer of whom masses, motets, 
madrigals, etc., have appeared in print. 

E. V. d. 8. 

CALISTA (Coxista), Lexio, a 17th-century 
Italian composer of sonatas for strings (2 vins. 
and bass), whose manuscripts are preserved in 
English libraries, viz. Ch. Ch. (see Arkwright’s 
Catalogue, Pt. I. p. 20), the Bodleian and the 
British Museum. One of this name is men- 
tioned in Kircher’s Musurgia, but it is not 
known how Calista’s works became famous in 
England. That they were no less rests on the 
direct statement of Henry Purcell, who quotes 
from ‘ the famous Lelio Calista, an Italian ’ in 
his edition (the 12th) of Playford’s Introduction 
to the Skill of Musick (1694). The inference is 
that Calista was one of the ‘ most fam’d Italian 
Masters’ whom Purcell took as models for his 
own sonatas (1683). See Barciay Squire 
Sdmmelb. Int. Nat. Ges., 1904-5, p. 557; 
Mus. T., Apr. 1917, p. 157. 

CALL, Lronarp von (6. South Germany, 
1779; d. Vienna, 1815), a guitar-player and 
composer of harmonious and pretty partsongs, 
which were greatly in fashion in Germany at 
the beginning of the 19th century, and con- 
tributed much to the formation of the ‘Manner- 
gesangvereine ’ in that country. Some pleas- 
ing specimens will be found in Orpheus. He 
is also known for his instruction book for the 
guitar. G. 

CALL CHANGES are changes rung, in which 
at intervals the ‘ conductor ’ directs the others 
in what order their bells are to strike. Each 
change is repeated a number of times until a 
different order is called by the conductor. 

Ww. W.S, 
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CALLCOTT, Jonn Watt, Mus.D. (b. Ken- 
sington, Nov. 20, 1766; d. Bristol, May 15, 
1821), organist and composer, was the son of 
a bricklayer and builder. He obtained his 
first knowledge of music while a schoolboy 
from Henry Whitney, organist of Kensington 
Church. In 1780 he wrote music for a play 
performed at Mr. Young’s school. He became 
acquainted, in 1782, with Dr. Arnold and 
Dr. Cooke, and the elder Sale, from whom he 
derived much musical knowledge, although he 
did not receive any regular instruction. In 
1783 he became deputy-organist, under Rein- 
hold, of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, which post he held until 1785. 
About 1782 Dr. Cooke introduced him to the 
orchestra of the Academy of Ancient Music, and 
the associations he there formed gave him his 
first bias towards glee writing ; he occasionally 
played the oboe in the orchestra of the 
Academy. In 1785 he carried off three of the 
four prize medals given by the CatcH CLUB 
(q.v.) by his catch ‘O beauteous fair’; his 
canon ‘ Blessed is he’; and his glee ‘ Dull 
repining sons of care.’ On July 4 in the same 
year he took the degree of Bachelor of Music 
at Oxford, setting as his exercise Dr. Joseph 
Warton’s ‘ Ode to Fancy.’ In 1787 Callcott 
took an active part with Dr. Arnold and others 
in the formation of the GLEE CLUB (q.v.). In 
1788 he was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and in 1789 was chosen 
joint organist, with Charles 8. Evans, of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, and four years later 
organist to the Asylum for Female Orphans, 
which he held till 1802. Although he now 
ranked as one of the ablest and most popular 
composers of the day, he had but little skill in 
orchestral writing. He therefore availed him- 
self of the opportunity afforded by the visit of 
Haydn to England in 1791 to take lessons in 
instrumental composition from that master. 
Whilst studying under Haydn, Callcott com- 
posed his fine song ‘ These as they change ’ for 
Bartleman. From 1790-93 he was awarded 
nine medals by the Catch Club for his com- 
positions ; two in 1790 for the canon ‘ Call to 
remembrance,’ and the glee ‘O voi che sos- 
pirate’; three in 1791 for the catch ‘Tom 
Metaphysician,’ the canon ‘ I am well pleased,’ 
and the glee ‘Triumphant Love’; three in 
1792 for the canon ‘ O Israel,’ and the glees 
‘See, with ivy chaplet bound’ and ‘ Father of 
heroes,’ and one in 1793 for the canon ‘ Christ 
being raised.’ In the latter year he was 
appointed organist to the Asylum for Female 
Orphans. In 1797 he issued a prospectus of 
a musical dictionary he had planned, having 
acquired large collections of music for the 
purpose, including the MSS. of Dr. Boyce. 
On June 18, 1800, he proceeded Doctor of 
Music at Oxford. In 1795, upon the formation 
of a volunteer corps at Kensington, Callcott 
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accepted a commission in it. Aided by a sub- 
scription he formed a band for the corps in 
1801, for which he not only purchased the 
instruments and composed and arranged the 
music, but also instructed the performers. In 
1802 he wrote an anthem for Arnold’s funeral. 
The compilation of his dictionary proceeding 
but slowly, and thinking the public had a right 
to expect some theoretical work from him, he 
employed himself in 1804 and 1805 in writing 
his Musical Grammar, which was published in 
1806. In the latter year he wrote for Bartle- 
man a scena upon the death of Lord Nelson, 
and was appointed in 1807: to lecture on Ger- 
man music at the Royal Institution. Further 
activity was suddenly interrupted by mental 
collapse, during which period (in 1809) his pro- 
fessional friends gave a concert on his behalf, 
and so strong was the desire to show sympathy 
for him that it was found that the opera-house 
in the Haymarket was the only building large 
enough to contain the numbers who thronged 
to be present. 

Dr. Callcott’s principal works were his very 
numerous glees and other pieces of vocal 
harmony, mostly published singly, but he 
left in manuscript many anthems, services, 
odes, etc. His fine scena ‘ Angel of life’ 
was written for Bartleman. His son-in-law, 
William Horstey (q.v.), edited in 1824 a 
collection of his best glees, catches and canons, 
in 2 folio volumes, with a memoir of the com- 
poser, and an analysis of his compositions. 
The work also contains a portrait of Calleott 
from a painting by his brother Augustus, after- 
wards Sir Augustus Calleott, R.A. Besides 
the above-named works Callcott was associated 
with Dr. Arnold in the selection, adaptation 
and composition of the tunes for ‘ The Psalms 
of David for the use of Parish Churches ’ (1791). 
Dr. Callcott left a numerous family. His 
daughter, SopH1a, became eminent as a teacher 
of the pianoforte, and his younger son, WILLIAM 
Hurcuins Cauicotr (b. Sept. 28, 1807; d. 
Aug. 5, 1882), attained distinction as a com- 
poser and arranger. His son WILLIAM ROBERT 
Stuart CauLuicoTr (1852-86) was a skilful 
organist. Wea 

CALLINET, see DAUBLAINE ET CALLINET. 

CALORI, Anetoua (b. Milan, 1732; d. circa 
1790), a singer who came to London in 
1758. 

Here she appeared in ‘ Issipile,’ by Cocchi. 
In 1759 she sang in ‘ Ciro riconosciuto,’ by the 
same composer; and in his ‘ Erginda,’ 1760. 
In the next season she performed the part of 
Kugenia in Galuppi’s ‘ Filosofo di campagna,’ 
but her name does not occur here again after 
that. She had a soprano voice of great extent, 
a profound knowledge of music, and extra- 
ordinary rapidity of execution. In 1770 she 
was singing at Dresden with great success. 
She returned to her native country in 1774, and 
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continued to sing at the various operas of 
Italy till 1783. J. M. 

CALVE, Emma (0. a Ab Aveyron, 
1864), soprano singer, was a pupil of Mme. 
Marchesi and of Puget, and made her début at 
Nice at a charity performance. 

Her first important appearance was at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, as Marguérite, 
Sept. 23, 1882. Her first engagement in Paris 
was at the Théatre Italien, where she created 
the part of Bianca in Dubois’s ‘ Aben Hamet,’ 
Dec. 16, 1884. In the following March she 
sang at the Opéra-Comique ; and after some 
successful tours in Italy she reappeared at the 
Théatre Italien as Leila in Bizet’s ‘ Pécheurs de 
perles’ in 1889. Returning to the Opéra- 
Comique, she sang the part of Santuzza in 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ for the first time in 
Paris on Jan. 19, 1892; and on May 16 of the 
same year made her first appearance in the 
same part at Covent Garden. She was for 
many years an almost annual visitor to 
London, and established herself among the 
first favourites of the operatic public. In 
Santuzza and Carmen her southern blood en- 
abled her to give impersonations of the utmost 
vividness and dramatic force. She was con- 
sidered to be the greatest Carmen of all who 
have appeared in the part. She created the 
part of Anita (written for her) in Massenet’s 
‘ Navarraise,’ in London on June 20, 1894, and 
sang the same composer’s ‘ Sapho ’ for the first 
time in Nov. 1897 at the Opéra-Comique. She 
gave some special representations of Ophélie in 
Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet’ at the Opéra in 
Paris in May 1899, but the part was not con- 
sidered to suit her style when she sang it in 
London. She visited America in 1893, and 
made her first appearance there as Santuzza on 
Nov. 29. Her Carmen, first given there on 
Dec. 20, created ‘ an indescribable sensation ’ 
(Baker). Her stage success on both sides of 
the Atlantic continued till 1910, since when her 
appearances have been confined to occasional 
concert performances. Her voice, a soprano 
of remarkably beautiful timbre, is very 
emotional, indeed almost luscious in quality, 


and exquisitely trained. M., with addns. 


Brst.—EmMa Catvi, My Life, translated by Rosamond Gilder, 
New York and London, 1922. Sketch by H. DE Curzon, Nowvelle 
Revue (July 15, 1922). 


CALVISIUS, Sera (5. Gorsleben, Thuringia, 
Feb. 21, 1556; d. Leipzig, Nov. 24, 1615), 
musician, astronomer and chronologer, born 
of poor parents. The name is a refinement of 
Kallwitz. 

His poverty interfered greatly with his 
education, but he contrived to attend the 
Magdeburg Gymnasium in 1572, and the 
Universities of Helmstedt (1579) and Leipzig 
(1580), and to avail himself of every opportunity 
of musical instruction. In 1581 he was made 
“repetent ’ at the Pauliner Church, Leipzig, 
in 1582 cantor at Schulpforte, and in 1594 
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cantor and Schulcollege at the Thomasschule, 
and music director at the Thomaskirche of 
Leipzig. For music he gave up much—for 
instance, the chair of mathematics at Witten- 
berg, offered him in 1611. His treatises 
are : 


Melopoeia .. . (Erfurt, 1592, Magdeburg, 1630), Compendium 
musicae practicae m (Leipzig, 1594, 2nd ed. 1602), Musicae artis 
praecepla .. (Leipzig, 1612; ed. 3 of the Compendium), Ezer- 
citationes musicae GAUGE Te 34s (tertiae) (Leipzig, 1600 and 1611). 


His music, original and edited, comprises : 


‘ Hymni sacri latini et germanici, ’ 1594, 

M. Luthero . . . compositarum ’ 
1599, * Biciniorum libri duo... 
Sea lGole O03). 


‘ Harmonia cantionum, a 
(Leipzig, 1597), ‘ Bicinia the 
’ (Do. 1590 and 1612), * Tricinia 
Der 150 Psalm fir 12 Stimmen Me res COS 1615), 


‘“Schwanengesang ’ for 8 voices, 1616, ‘ Der Psalter Davids eves 


(Do. 1617) 

Many motets and hymns are in MS. in the 
Library of the Thomasschule, and his pretty 
‘ Joseph, lieber Joseph mein’ is in vol iii. of 
Arion. A full catalogue of MSS. and SCE 
is in Q.-L. 

* CALVOCORESSI Micuet D. (0. Meesalice 
Oct. 2, 1877), of Greek parentage, was educated 
in Paris and has made a considerable reputa- 
tion as a writer on musical subjects, through 
numerous articles in French and English 
periodicals, translations and original books. 
He is particularly concerned with modern 
musical developments, and his lectures (1905- 
1914) in Paris (Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sociales) brought to notice many new works 
and served to elucidate the aims of com- 
posers then considered obscure. Among several 
biographical books the most important was 
that on Moussorgsky (1908) written in French 
and translated into English, Spanish and 
German. The Principles and Methodsof Musical 
Criticism published in English (1923) attempted 
to lay out a ground plan for consistent criti- 
cism. Calvocoressi lives in London and is a 
regular correspondent on music to several 
continental papers. He has contributed to the 
present edition of this Dictionary. C. 

CALZABIGI, RanrERo pa (6. - Livorno, 
Dec. 23, 1714; d. Naples, July 1795), is famous 
in musical history as the librettist of Gluck’s 
‘ Orfeo,’ ‘ Alceste,’ ‘ Paride ed Elena.’ (See 
GuLuck, LipreTro and Opera.) After resi- 
dence in Paris he went to Vienna in 1761 but 
left it in consequence of a theatrical scandal 
and returned to Italy. He was the author 
(1755) of Dissertazione su le poesie drammatiche 
del Sig. Abate Pietro Metastario. 


Brpi.—E. NEwMAn, Gluck and the Opera; G. LazzERt, La vita e 
V opera letteraria di R, Calzabigi (1907); A. EINSTEIN, Gluck Jahrbuch, 
Nos. 2 and 3; J. G. Prop'HOMME, Deux collaborateurs italiens de 
Gluck (R. MI. "xxiii. ), 1916. 


CAMARGO, Marit ANNE DE CUPIS DE 
(b. Brussels, Apr. 15, 1710; d. Paris, Apr. 28, 
1770), a celebrated dancer. She was descended 
from an aristocratic family of Roman origin, 
and her brother was the violinist, Francois de 
Cupis. Her début in ‘Les Caractéres de 
la danse’ (May 5, 1726) was striking. She 
danced until Mar. 5, 1751, and appeared in 78 
operas or ballets. (See CuPis.) nt haps Fah Be 
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CAMBERT, Rosert (b. Paris, c. 1628; 
d. London, 1677), the originator of French 
opera. In 1653 he married Marie du Moustiers, 
daughter of a tailor at Pontoise. 

Pupil of Chambonniéres for the harpsichord, 
organist of the church of St. Honoré, probably 
after his first success in 1659, he became ‘ surin- 
tendant’ of the music to Anne d’Autriche. 
Through Cardinal de la Rovére, Archbishop of 
Turin, the Pope’s Nuncio in Paris, he was 
brought into contact with Abbé Pierre Perrin 
(1625 ?—-1675), who, though he disdained Italian 
operas, had nevertheless made some profit from 
them. He had tried his talents with a comedy 
in music, ‘ La Muette ingrate’ (1658). From 
their common efforts, rose ‘ La Pastorale en 
musique ou l’Opéra d’Issy,’ first performed in 
the country house of the king’s goldsmith, M. 
de la Haye, at Issy, near Paris, April 1659. 
Received with great applause, (8 or 10 per- 
formances), this first French comedy in music 
(now lost) was produced again at Vincennes 
before the court. On June 28, 1669, Perrin, in 
association with Cambert, obtained a patent 
securing the right to organise musical perform- 
ances in the French language on the Italian 
model. On Mar. 19, 1671, ‘ Pomone,’ pastoral 
in 5 acts and prologue—the first French opera 
—miade its appearance in the Salle du Jeu de 
Paume ; it was followed by ‘ Les Peines et les 
plaisirs de amour,’ another pastoral (5 acts 
and prologue), words by Gilbert, played in Nov. 
1671, which was as successful asits predecessor. 
But by Lully’s intrigues, Perrin was dispossessed 
of his privilege (1672), which Lully bought from 
him, and Cambert took refuge in London. He 
became bandmaster to a regiment. The state- 
ment that he was made master of the music to 
Charles II. is not supported by documentary 
evidence. There he died in 1677, assassinated, 
it was said, by his valet. 

Cambert’s first printed work was ‘ Airs a 
boire ’ (Ballard, 1665, incomplete copy in the 
National Library) : his ‘ Trio italien burlesque’ 
for Brécourt’s ‘ Jaloux invisible’ (1666), has 
been reprinted with ‘ Pomone’ and ‘ Les Peines 
et les plaisirs de l’amour’ (the first act only 
of each has been preserved in the National 
Library) in the collection ‘ Chefs-d’ceuvre de 
Opéra Francais’ (ed. Michaélis), by J. B. 
Weckerlin. 

Cambert’s and Perrin’s other operas are 
not extant; only accounts and reference to 
them can he found in contemporary memoirs, 
in the literary works of Perrin, Saint-Evremond, 
in his ‘ Comédie des Opéras,’ etc. These operas 
are: * Ariane ou le Mariage de Bacchus ’ (1661), 
considered by the latter as Cambert’s chef- 
d@’cuvre, and, it is said, performed in London 
(1673 ?) (as were also ‘Pomone’ and ‘ Les 
Peines et les plaisirs de l'amour’); ‘ La Mort 
d’Adonis’ (see BoxssEr), which was composed 

1 T. de Lajarte, Bibliothéque musicale du Thédtre de l’Opéra. 
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there; and ‘ Le Tombeau de Climéne.’ (See 
ACADEMIE DE Musique; GuERRE, M. DE La.) 
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CAMBINI, Giovanni Giuseppe (b. Leghorn, 
Feb. 13, 1746; d. Bicétre, near Paris, c. 1825), 
violinist and composer, studied violin with 
Pohl and under Padre Martini, at Bologna, 
between 1763 and 1766. 

In the latter year he produced an opera at 
Naples without success. Having formed an 
attachment for a girl from his native city, he 
was returning thither with her to be married 
when their vessel was captured by corsairs, and 
they were both sold as slaves in Barbary. Here 
a rich Venetian merchant bought Cambini and 
gave him his liberty. In 1770 he went to Paris, 
and was introduced to Gossec, who performed 
some of his symphonies at the Concert Spirituel. 
These works, though very slight, were written 
with the flowing melody characteristic of 
Italian music, and created a highly favourable 
impression. During the ensuing twenty years, 
Cambini produced an enormous mass of 
music : 60 symphonies ; 144 string quartets ; 
29 ‘Symphonies concertantes’ ; 7 concertos ; 
about 400 pieces for different instruments, 
including duos, trios, quartets for oboes; 
organ pieces; solfeggi; methods; 15 patriotic 
hymns; an oratorio, ‘ Le Sacrifice d’ Abraham ’ 
(Concert Spirituel, 1774) ; ‘Joad’; a Miserere 
(Concert Spirituel, 1775); also operas and 
ballets (see Fétis and Q.-L.). He was con- 
ductor at the Théatre des Beaujolais (1788-91), 
and at the Théatre Louvois (1791-94). In 
1804 he wrote some articles in the Leipzig 
Allgem. Musik. Zeitung, and in 1810 and 1811 
was joint-editor of the 7'ablettes de Polymnie. 
Towards the end of his life Cambini maintained 
himself by arranging popular airs and other 
like drudgery, but even this resource failed him, 
and his last ten years were spent in the hospital 
of the Bicétre, where he died. His best works 
were his quartets. He excelled so much in 
playing that style of music that Manfredi, 
Nardini and Boccherini, the three most eminent 
quartet players of that epoch, each chose him 
to play the viola with them. Cambini wasted 
in dissipation abilities which might have placed 
him in the foremost rank of musicians; and 
so little was he troubled with a conscience as 
to undertake to write some quartets and 
quintets in the style of Boccherini, which were 
published by Pleyel, indiscriminately with 
genuine compositions of that master. 

M. C, C. 

CAMBIO, Prrissone (mid-16th cent.). In 
ancient collective volumes he is often referred 
to merely as Perisson, Pierreson, etc., and is 
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probably identical with ‘ Pyrison, a celebrated 
composer at Venice,’ as Duke Albert of 
Prussia’s agent calls him when sending the 
Duke one of Cambio’s masses to Nuremberg, 
(probably the Mass ‘super de beata Virgine’ 
by ‘ Piereson’ in the Berlin Library). He was 
a singer at St. Mark’s, Venice, and Caffi says 
that he was of French birth and nationality. 
Burney (Hist. iv. 214), who reproduces a villota 
from his ‘ Canzone villanesche,’ etc., speaks of 
him as one of the greatest masters of his time. 
Of his compositions are known, apart from the 
above Mass, 3 books of madrigals, and one of 
‘Canzone villanesche alla Napolitana,’ a 4 v. 
(2 editions), published 1545-51, besides a 
considerable number of songs in various 
collective volumes. (See Q.-L.) EE. v.d.s. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Cambridge University 
Musical Society (C.U.M.S.), the most important 
institution for the regular performance of music 
in Cambridge, apart from College Choirs and 
Societies, was founded as the ‘ Peterhouse 
Musical Society,’ by a little body of amateurs in 
Michaelmas Term 1843. The earliest record 
which it possesses is the programme * of a con- 
cert given at the Red Lion in Petty Cury on 
Friday, Dec. 8. 

In its early days the Society was mainly de- 
voted to the practice of instrumental music. 
The Peterhouse Society had been in existence 
for about eighteen months, and had held eleven 
‘ Public Performance Meetings,’ when the name 
was changed to that of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society. 

The first concert given by the newly-named 
Society was held on May 1, 1844; it included 
Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Symphony, and ‘Mr. Dykes 
of St. Catharine’s College’ sang John Parry’s 
‘Nice young man’ and (for an encore) the same 
composer’s ‘Berlin wool.’ the ‘ Mr. Dykes ’ who 
thus distinguished himself was afterwards well 
known as the Rev. J. B. Dykes, the composer 
of hymn-tunes. There is not much variation 
in the programmes during the early years of the 
Society’s existence. Two or three overtures, 
an occasional symphony or PF. trio, with songs 
and glees, formed the staple, but very little 
attention was given to choral works. The 
conductors were usually the presidents of the 
Society. In 1846 Dr. Walmisley’s name fre- 
quently appears, as in his charming trio for 
three trebles, ‘ The Mermaids,’ and a duet con- 
certante for piano and oboe. In Dec. 1852 
professional conductors began to be engaged. 
One of the earliest of these (Amps) turned his 
attention to the practice of choral works. The 
result was shown in the performance of a short 
selection from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah ’ (Mar. 15, 
1853), ‘ Antigone’ music (May 28, 1855), and 
‘(Edipus’ (May 26, 1857), when Dr. Donaldson 
read his translation of the play. Sterndale 


1 This programme was printed in full in former editions of thi 
Dictionary. 
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Bennett, on his election to the professorial chair 
of music, undertook, whenever time would allow, 
to conduct one concert a year. In fulfilment of 
this promise, on Nov. 17, 1856, he conducted 
a concert and played his own quintet for piano 
and wind, the quartet being all professionals. 
In the next few years the Society made steady 
progress, the most notable performances being 
Mozart’s Requiem; Bach’s concerto for three 
PFs.; Beethoven’s ‘ Ruins of Athens’; the 
‘Antigone’ again; a selection from Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis’; Beethoven’s Mass in C 
and ‘Choral Fantasia’; and a concert in 
memory of Spohr (Dec. 7, 1859). 

In 1860 the Society gave its first chamber 
concert (Feb. 21). In the following year the 
Society gave a performance of the ‘ Gdipus’ 
in the Hall of King’s College, the dialogue being 
read by the Public Orator, the Rev. W. G. Clark. 
At a subsequent performance of the ‘Antigone’ 
in the Hall of Caius College (May 20, 1861) the 
verses were read by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

In 1870 Charles Villiers Stanford (then an 
undergraduate at Queen’s) made his first appear- 
ance at a concert on Nov. 30, when he played 
a Nachstitick of Schumann and a Waltz of 
Heller. In 1873 he succeeded Hopkins as con- 
ductor, and one of his first steps was to admit 
ladies to the chorus as associates. This was 
effected by amalgamating the C.U.M.S. with the 
Fitzwilliam Musical Society, a body which had 
existed since 1858. The first concert in which 
the newly-formed chorus took part was given 
on May 27, 1873, when Sterndale Bennett con- 
ducted ‘The May Queen.’ In the following year 
the Society performed Schumann’s ‘ Paradise 
and the Peri’ (June 3, 1874), and on May 2, 
1875, his music to ‘ Faust’ (Part III.) for the 
first time in England. The custom of engaging 
an orchestra, consisting mainly of London pro- 
fessionals, now began, and enabled the C.U.M.S. 
to perform larger works than before. The num- 
ber of concerts had gradually been diminished, 
and the whole efforts of the chorus were devoted 
to the practice of important compositions. By 
this means the Society acquired a reputation as 
a pioneer amongst English musical societies, and 
produced many new and important composi- 
tions? besides reviving works which, like 
Handel’s ‘Semele’ and ‘Hercules,’ or Purcell’s 
‘Yorkshire Feast Song,’ had fallen into un- 
deserved oblivion. 

In 1876 a series of Wednesday Popular Con- 
certs was started, and continued for some years. 
These were given in the small room of the 
Guildhall, and generally consisted of one or two 
instrumental quartets or trios, one instru- 
mental solo and two or three songs. The 
performers consisted of both amateur and 
professional instrumentalists. More important 
chamber concerts were also given in the Lent 


2 The first performance in E~gland of Brahms’s Symphony in 
C minor, Mar. 8, 1877, deserves ‘pecial record. 
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and Easter terms; and to these, Professor 
Joachim—an honorary member of the Society 
—often gave his services. 

The Wednesday Popular Concerts were de- 
veloped by Stanford in 1888 into a series of 
concerts, partly orchestral, partly chamber, 
which came to an end in 1893, owing to want 
of financial support. A later series of similar 
kind, rather less ambitious, started by Dr. 
GRAY (q.v.), came to an end in 1896. Others 
have followed and the various schemes have 
been modified from time to time, but the 
C.U.M.S., under its present (1926) conductor, 
Dr. C. B. RoorHam (¢q.v.), who succeeded Dr. 
Gray in 1912, has carried on the tradition 
established by Stanford of performing a wide 
range of the finest works both choral and 
orchestral. 

A few events in the recent history of music 
in Cambridge deserve record. In most of them 
the C.U.M.S., or at any rate its members, have 
taken an active part. On Mar. 14, 1923, the 
C.U.M.S. combined with the Oxford Bach 
Choir (see OxForRD) in giving a concert in 
London at the Albert Hall when Beethoven’s 
Mass in D, Rootham’s ‘ Brown Earth’ and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Toward the Unknown 
Region ’ formed the programme. In the same 
year (June 2-8) a six-days’ festival of British 
music was given in Cambridge, the programmes 
of which ranged from Elizabethan music to 
that of the present day with performances of 
old English operas, ‘ The Judgment of Paris ’ 
(Congreve and Eccles) and ‘ Midas’ (burletta 
by O’Hara) in the hall of Trinity College. 
Vaughan Williams’s ballet, ‘Old King Cole,’ 
was then heard for the first time. 

Dramatic music formerly cultivated in the 
universities chiefly as part of the academic 
performances of Greek plays (see GREEK 
Puays, Music To) has been furthered by certain 
operatic productions given lately by members 
of the University. These have included ‘ The 
Magic *F lute,’ Dec. 1 and 2, 1911 (see DEnt), 
‘The Fairy Queen ’ (Purcell), Feb. 10-14, 1920, 
the first production of Rootham’s ‘ The Two 
Sisters,» Feb. 14-18, 1892, and MHandel’s 
‘Semele,’ Feb. 10-14, 1925. All these have 
been under the musical direction of Dr. 
Rootham. 

The CAMBRIDGE University MvustcaL CLus 
was founded in 1889 on the lines of the Oxford 
Musical Union (see Oxrorp) and affiliated 
thereto. It holds weekly meetings for chamber 
music during term and provides a class in 
ensemble playing for its members (about 250) 
under professional direction. 

(See also DrGREES IN Music, LIBRARIES 
and PROFESSOR.) 

Ww. B. S.; rev. with addns. (information 
from Dr. C. B. RoorHam), 0. 

CAMERA (Ital.), ‘chamber,’ a sonata or 

concerto da camera of secular character, written 


' 1876. 
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; for a room, and so called to distinguish it from 


the sonata or concerto da chiesa, which was 
intended for performance in a church. (See 
CHAMBER MUSIC.) G. 

CAMERLOHER (CAMMERLOCHER, CAMMER- 
LOCHNER), PLAcIDUS VON (6. Murnau ; d. Frei- 
sing, 1776), was educated at the academy 
of the nobility at Ettal, after which he appar- 
ently belonged to the court chapel at Munich. 
In 1748 he entered the Church and became a 
canon at St. Veit and afterwards at St. Andreas, 
Freising, where he was simultaneously court 
Kapellmeister and ‘ Councillor’ of the Prince- 
Bishop. He composed a Passion music, ora- 
torios, an opera, ballad operas (Singspiele), 
and a considerable amount of instrumental 
music, 4-part symphonies, quartets, trio sona- 
tas, solo sonatas, etc. (See Q.-L.) 

E. V. d. 8. 

CAMIDGE, the name of a family of York- 
shire musicians. (1) JoHN (6. York, 1735: 
d. Apr. 25, 1803), organist, was, on the resigna- 
tion of his master, James Nares, in 1756, ap- 
pointed organist of York Minster, which post 
he held until Nov. 11, 1799. 

He went to London before his first appoint- 
ment to Doncaster Parish Church, and studied 
under Dr. Greene, taking some lessons from 
Handel. He published ‘Six Easy Lessons for 
the Harpsichord.’ 

His son (2) Matruew (b. York, 1758; 
d. Oct. 23, 1844) received his early musical 
education in the Chapel Royal under Dr. Nares. 

He was at first assistant organist at the 
Minster, and on the resignation of his father 
he was appointed his successor as organist. He 
published a number of sonatas, etc., a collec- 
tion of tunes adapted to Sandys’s version of the 
Psalms (York, 1789), and A Method of Instruc- 
tion in Musick by Questions and Answers. He 
resigned Oct. 8, 1842. 

His son (3) Joun (b. York, 1790; d. Sept. 21, 
1859) graduated at Cambridge as Bachelor of 
Music in 1812, and as Doctor in 1819. About 
1828 he published a volume of Cathedral Music 
of his composition. He received the appoint- 
ment of organist of York Minster on the resigna- 
tion of his father in 1842, having for many years 
previously discharged the duty. In 1848, 
being stricken with paralysis, his duties were 
undertaken until his resignation in 1858 by his 
son, : 

(4) Tuomas Simpson (6. Feb. 2, 1828; 
d. Dec. 19, 1912), member of the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium, who was appointed deputy 
organist, having been organist of Hexham 
Abbey. 

(5) Joun (6. Dec. 8, 1853), son of the above, 
was educated as a chorister in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, 1862, and later was a pupil 
of Dr. E. G. Monk of York Minster. He was 
appointed organist of Beverley Minster in 
W. H. H., with addns. 
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CAMPAGNOLI, Bartotomto (b. Cento, 
near Bologna, Sept. 10, 1751; d. Neustrelitz, 
Nov. 6, 1827), a violinist of great repute. 

He learned the violin from Dall’ Ocha, a 
pupil of Lolli from Guastarobba, of the 
school of Tartini, and afterwards from Nardini. 
While in the orchestra of the Pergola at 
Florence he made the friendship of Cherubini. 
He led the opera bands at Florence and Rome 
alternately for some years, and in 1776 became 
Konzertmeister to the Bishop of Freysing. 
In 1779 he entered the service of the Duke 
of Courland at Dresden. From 1783-86 he 
was travelling in north Europe; in 1788 he 
revisited Italy. In 1797 he was conductor of 
the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig. In 
1801 he visited Paris, renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Cherubini, and heard R. Kreutzer. 
He went in 1816 with his daughters, Albertina 
and Giannetta, two well-known singers, to 
Italy for a year, and in 1818 settled again 
in Leipzig. His works comprise concertos, 
sonatas, duets and sma!ler pieces for the violin 
and flute, and a violin-school. His greatest 
claim to fame lies in his fine 41 ‘ Caprices pour 
P alto viola,’ op. 22. P. D., with addns. 

CAMPANA, Fazio (6. Bologna, 1815; 
d. London, Feb. 2, 1882), composer and sing- 
ing teacher, received his musical education at 
Bologna at the Liceo. 

In early life he produced several operas 
with more or less ill-success, according to 
Fétis, viz. ‘Caterina di Guise,’ Leghorn, 1838 ; 
another (name not given by Fétis) at Venice, 
1841; ‘Jannina d’ Ornano,’ Florence, 1842 ; 
‘Luisa di Francia,’ Rome, 1844; and ‘ Giulio 
d’ Este,’ at Milan, in or about 1850. He then 
settled in London, where he was well known as 
a teacher of singing, and a composer, principally 
of Italian songs, some of which were successful. 
He composed two other operas, viz. ‘ Almina,’ 
produced at Her Majesty’s, Apr. 26, 1860, with 
PIccoLoMInt (q.v.), and ‘ Esmeralda,’ produced 
at St. Petersburg, Dec. 20, 1869, and at 
Covent Garden Theatre, June 14, 1870, with 
Patti as heroine, afterwards produced through 
her instrumentality at Homburg in 1872. 

; A. ©: 

CAMPANEH, see BELL (2), ORCHESTRAL. 

CAMPANINI, Cieoronte (6. Parma, Sept. 
1, 1860; d. Chicago, Dec. 19, 1919), operatic 
conductor, was educated at Parma and Milan, 
first appeared as a conductor in ‘ Carmen’ at 
Parma (1883) and in the same year was engaged 
as assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. From 1900-12 he 
directed Italian Opera at Covent Garden and 
also appeared at La Scala, Milan (1903-06), and 
toured in Europe and South America. From 
1906-09 he was also conductor and artistic 
director at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York (see HAMMERSTEIN). His association with 
the Chicago Opera House began in 1910 and 
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was maintained till his death. He married Eva, 
the elder sister and teacher of Luisa TETRAZ- 
ZINI (q.v.). (Amer. Supp.). 0. 

CAMPANINI, Irato (6. Parma, June 29, 
1846 ; d. near there, Villa Bigattc, Nov. 22, 
1896), a popular opera tenor, received in- 
struction in singing at the Conservatorio at 
Parma, and later from Lamperti of Milan. 

He first attracted public attention in 1871, 
on the production in Italy of ‘ Lohengrin’ at 
Bologna under Angelo Mariani. On May 4, 
1872, he first appeared in England at Drury 
Lane as Gennaro in ‘ Lucrezia,’ with great 
success, and sang there until 1876, notably in 
1874 as Kenneth in Balfe’s ‘ Talismano,’ and 
as Lohengrin, a part he was first to sing in New 
York. From 1878-82 he was at Her Majesty’s 
as Don José (‘ Carmen ’), Rhadames (‘ Aida’), 
and, July 6, 1880, Faust. He had played the 
same part Oct. 4, 1875, on the occasion of 
the successful reproduction of that opera at 
Bologna. He sang also at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and several seasons in America, where 
he resided some time and was very popular. 
On Nov. 13, 1894, he returned to England and 
appeared at the Albert Hall in Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ 
with qualified success. A. C. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (b. Tombea, Loch 
Lubnaig, Feb. 22, 1764; d. May 15, 1824), an 
organist in Edinburgh. He and his brother 
John were pupils of Tenducci. 

He edited and published, in 1792, a collection 
of 12 Scots songs, with an accompaniment for 
the violin, and later a similar collection with 
an accompaniment for the harp. Not long 
after the publication of his songs, he abandoned 
music and took to medicine, but subsequently 
fell into great poverty. (D.N.B.) w.H. H. 

CAMPBELL, WItt14M, a late 18th-century 
collector of Scottish country dances and reels, 
for the violin, harp, harpsichord and German 
flute. R. Birchall published the seventh book 
in 1785, and in all there appeared at least 
25 books, the titles of which were slightly 
different. BE. v. d. 8. 

CAMPENHOUT, Frangots vAN (0. Brussels, 
Feb. 5, 1779; d. there, Apr. 24, 1848), composer 
of ‘ La Brabanconne,’ now the national air of 
Belgium, at the time of the revolution in 1830. 

He began his career in the orchestra at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie. Having developed a 
high tenor voice, he appeared on the stage at 
the same theatre. During the ensuing 30 
years he sang in the chief towns of Holland, 
Belgium and France, and made his farewell 
appearance at Ghent in 1827. He composed 
several operas, ‘ Grotius > (Amsterdam, 1808) ; 
‘Le Passe-partout ’ (Lyons, 1815); ‘ 1.’ Heureux 
Mensonage,’ and others unpublished, besides 
songs, choruses and church music. M. ©. C. 

CAMPIAN (Campion), ‘THomas, M.D. 
(b. London, Feb. 12, 1567; d. there, Mar. 1, 


1 Noy. 23. according to the Athenaum, 
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1619/20), famous song-writer and _ poet. 
Both spellings of the name were used in his 
own time. On the title-pages of all his four 
books of Airs the name is spelt Campian, and, 
in its Latin form, the poet himself made it 
Campianus. That form is therefore adopted 
here, but Rosseter used the ‘o’ in the dedication 
of the 1601 book. 

Campian was a physician by profession, and 
his fame as a poet is universally recognised 
even though no complete edition of his works 
was published before that of A. H. Bullen 
in 1889. Percival Vivian’s edition, which 
followed this later, has added much to our 
knowledge of his life; but it is as a musician 
rather than as a poet that we are chiefly 
concerned with him in the present notice. 
Born in London, he was baptized in the church 
of St. Andrew, Holborn. His father, John 
Campian, was a member of the Middle Temple, 
and his mother, Lucy, was a daughter of 
Laurence Searle, a serjeant-at-arms to Queen 
Elizabeth. After John Campian’s death in 
1576, his widow married Augustine Steward 
and died in 1580. Steward then married a 
widow named Sisley, whose son, Thomas 
Sisley, thus became the companion of Steward’s 
other stepson Thomas Campian. In 1581 both 
the boys went up to Cambridge and resided at 
Peterhouse for four years, although neither of 
them seems to have graduated in any faculty. 
Vivian points out that the study of medicine 
and the love of travel were much encouraged 
at Peterhouse at this period, and Campian’s 
career may have been influenced by his ex- 
periences at Cambridge. In 1586 he was 
entered at Gray’s Inn, and then a gap occurs 
in his history. Vivian quotes evidence to 
suggest that he took part in Lord Essex’s 
expedition which landed at Dieppe in 1591 
and laid siege to Rouen. About the year 1602 
he first styled himself a Doctor of Physic, 
though it is not known from what university 
he received such a degree. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he had studied medicine meanwhile, 
and in 1601 Philip Rosseter refers to his music 
and poetry as being the ‘ superfluous blossoms 
of his deeper studies,’ meaning medicine. It 
was Campian’s medical qualifications that 
gained him admission to the Tower of London 
to visit his friend Sir Thomas Monson, accused 
of complicity in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. Campian died in London and was 
buried at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. By his 
will (Commissary Court of London, 1619/20 fol. 
358) he bequeathed all his property, amount- 
ing to about £20, to his friend and fellow- 
lutenist Philip Rosseter, expressing a wish 
‘that it had bin farr more.’ 

The first of Campian’s musical publications 
was ‘A Booke of Ayres, Set foorth to be song 
to the Lute Orpherian, and Base Violl.’ This 
volume appeared in 1601 and differs from all 
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the other books of Airs by the English lutenists 
in that it really consists of two separate books, 
one by Campian and one by Rosseter, each of 
which is as large as those of the rest of the 
series. The words, as well as the music, of 
Campian’s half of this book, were undoubtedly 
written by him; but there is nothing whatever 
beyond internal evidence to prove that 
Campian wrote the words of Rosseter’s songs, 
although it has been very generally assumed 
that he did so. 

This Book of Airs was followed by four more, 
issued in pairs, but the dates of their publication 
are not known. The dates 1610 for the first 
and second books, and 1612 for the third and 
fourth, were given by Rimbault in Bibliotheca 
madrigaliana, and these dates were quoted 
in D.N.B. sub Campian. But the first and 
second books cannot have been published 
before 1612, seeing that the death of Prince 
Henry is alluded to in them. The third and 
fourth books contain a reference to the Over- 
bury Plot, and they cannot therefore have been 
published before Sir Thomas Monson’s inno- 
cence was established in 1617. These five 
books contain altogether more than a hundred 
solo songs. Of these five books the third and 
fourth as well as the Rosseter set were written 
exclusively as solo songs; the first and second 
books were ‘framed at first for one voyce’ 
but later adapted for alternative performance 
by combined voices. They are reprinted in 
ENGLISH SCHOOL OF LUTENIST SONG-WRITERS 
(q.v.). Campian takes very high rank in this 
remarkable school of English song -writers 
which flourished at the beginning of the 
17th century. Unlike Dowland he seldom 
attempted anything in the way of elaborate 
structure, but was content to work on a simple 
scheme, treating the verbal phrases of his 
lyrics line by line; again, his accompaniments 
have not the importance or independence 
which Dowland so often gave to them; yet 
he exhibits first-rate genius in the freedom 
and beauty, as well as in the aptness, of his 
musical phrases. This statement will be made 
clear by reference to two phrases, one of five 
bars and another of seven, in ‘ Follow your 
saint’; and again to the phrasing of *‘ My 
sweetest Lesbia.’ The setting of ‘ The cypress 
curtain of the night is spread’ is marked by 
a very fine poetic imagination. 

Campian also wrote several masques, both 
words and music, for special occasions ; among 
these were a masque performed at Whitehall on 
Twelfth Night, 1607, in honour of the marriage 
of Sir James Hay, for two of the songs in which 
he wrote the music: a masque performedin 1613 
at the Banqueting House in Whitehall on the 
marriage of Frederick, the Elector Palatine, 
with the Princess Elizabeth, for one song of 
which he wrote the music. In the same year 
he wrote a masque for an entertainment in 
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honour of Queen Anne (wife of James I.), given 
at Caversham House by Lord Knollys; and 
another masque by him was performed at White- 
hall on St. Stephen’s Night on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Earl of Somerset and 
Lady Frances Howard. The ‘ Mask of Flowers’ 
presented in honour of this same marriage by 
the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn has been wrongly 
attributed to Campian. But Vivian attri- 
butes to him the authorship of the words 
of ‘The Ayres that were sung and played at 
Brougham Castle ... in the King’s Enter- 
tainment’ in 1618, the music of which was 
composed by George Mason and John Earsden. 
Campian also wrote the words for a set of 
‘Songs of Mourning, Bewailing the untimely 
death of Prince Henry,’ in 1613; but the 
music for these was written by John Cooper 
(Coprario). Like Dowland, Campian wrote no 
madrigals, as far as is known, nor is any church 
music by him known to exist. He wrote a 
Latin epigram in praise of Dowland which was 
printed in Dowland’s ‘ First Book of Airs,’ and 
he paid a similar compliment to Alphonso 
Ferrabosco the younger in 1609. Several of 
his lyrics were set to music by contemporary 
composers of madrigals and lute-songs. 
Campian was not only a composer, he also 


held individual views about the theory of» 


music just as he did about the theory of 
poetry. The same mind which had expressed 
itself in Observations on the Art of English 
Poesie (1602), produced in 1613 a treatise 
entitled A New Way of making Fowre parts in 
Counterpoint, by a most familiar, and infallible 
Rule. This treatise included discourses on the 
subject of keys, concords and closes. A 
second edition of this work, with annotations 
by Christopher Sympson, was published in 
1655 under the title of The Art of Setting or 
Composing of Musick in Parts by a most 
familiar and easie Rule; and another edition 
appeared in 1664 in which the word ‘ Setting’ 
in the title was replaced by ‘ Descant.’ The 
later editions were appended to the first eight 
or nine editions of Playford’s Introduction to 
the Skill of Musick. 

_ With Campian’s exclusively poetical works 
we are not primarily concerned in this article, 
but it may be briefly stated that his first poems 
to appear in print were those included anony- 
mously in the surreptitious edition of Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella in 1591. In 1595 he 
produced a volume of Latin epigrams and 
elegiacs under the title of Poemata, which was 
reprinted in 1619. His Observations on the 
Art of English Poesie (1602) has already been 
mentioned, but it should be added that in 
this treatise he condemned ‘the vulgar and 
unartificial custom of riming.’ It was fortunate 
for English literature and music alike that he 
was forced from this position by the fact 
that lyric verse was so far better suited to 
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the requirements of musical treatment than 
lines constructed upon the rules of classical 
prosody. 

List of Campian’s musical works : 


1. A Book of Airs to be sung to the lute (published in conjunction 
with Rosseter). 1601. 

2. The First and Second Books of Airs. (? 1613.) 

3. The Third and Fourth Books of Airs. (? 1617.) 

4, Songs for a Mask at the marriage of Sir James Hay. 1607. 

5. Songs for a Mask at the marriage of Princess Elizabeth. 1613. 

6. Songs for a Mask at Caversham House, 1613. 

7. Songs for a Mask at the marriage of Robert, Earl of 
Somerset. 1613. 

8. Three songs, dated 1596. Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 6910. 

9. A new way of making four parts in Counterpoint. 1613. 


E. H. F. 

CAMPIOLI, Antonio GUALANDI, DETTO, 
born in Germany, of Italian parents. He 
learnt to sing in Italy and returned to Germany, 
where his lovely contralto voice created a great 
sensation. 

He appeared first at Berlin in 1708. In 
1720 he was engaged at Wolfenbiittel. Six 
years later he visited Hamburg; and, after 
travelling in Germany and Holland, returned to 
Dresden, where he sang in Hasse’s ‘ Cleofida ’ 
in 1731. At the end of that year he appeared 
in London in Handel’s ‘ Poro.’ On Feb. 19, 
1732, he sang in the new opera ‘ Sosarme,’ and 
in revivals of ‘ Flavio’ and ‘ Acis,’ all by the 
same master. He passed the remainder of his 
life in Italy. J. M. 

CAMPIONI, Carto Antonio (b. Leghorn, 
c. 1720).1_ Burney who visited him in Italy says 
that about 1764 he was Kapellmeister of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany at Florence and had 
previously lived at Leghorn. On a pirated 
edition of op. 4, he is called chamber musician 
of the King of Sardinia, but on op. 7 he ap- 
pears again in the service of the Grand Duke ot 
Tuscany and Leghorn. On the MS. of the 
above-mentioned Requiem, dated Feb. 7, 1781, 
he styles himself, ‘Maestro della camera e 
cappella reale e della Metropolit. e dell’ Oratorio 
di S. Giovanni’ (Florence), He wrote a great 
deal of church music which was greatly praised, 
but it was his chamber music, mostly published 
in London, which established his reputation 
here and in northern Europe. A list of his 
trio sonatas, duets, violin and harpsichord 
sonatas is given in Q.-L. He possessed one of 
therichest collections of 16th- and 17th-century 
vocal compositions. E. Vv. d. 8. 

CAMPO, Conrapvo DEL (6. Madrid, Oct. 28, 
1879), Spanish composer, professor of harmony 
at the Conservatoire of Madrid, where he once 
obtained the first prize for composition. His 


compositions include : 


Choral works: ‘La Dama de Aimboto’ (1902) and ‘La Divina 
Comedia.’ Symphonic poems: ‘ Ante lasruinas’ (1900), ‘Granada y 
Galicia.’ Operas: ‘ Dies Ire,’ ‘Los Amantes de Verona,’ ‘ El Final 
de Don Alvaro,’ ‘ La Flor del agua’ (the last two in one act). 


‘El Avapies’ was written in collaboration 
with AnerL Barrios. His chamber music 
includes a violin sonata and 8 string quartets. 

J. B. T. 


1 Fétis gives this date, but gives no authority, neither does Q.-L., 
where he is called ‘da Lorena,’ which in conjunction with the 
fact that he called himself Campion on the MS. of the Requiem 
Mass dedicated to Maria Teresa, seems to point to his origin from 
Lorraine. 
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CAMPORESE, VioLante (b. Rome, 1785; 
d. there, 1839), a soprano of particular excel- 
lence in the singing of Mozart. She belonged 
to a good family, and it was not until after 
her marriage to Giustiniani, an Italian noble- 
man, that she took up singing professionally. 
During an engagement at the private concerts 
of Napoleon in Paris she so profited by the 
lessons of Crescentini as to become an admir- 
able artist. From Paris she went to Milan, 
where she sang at the Scala to crowded and 
enthusiastic houses. In 1817 she was engaged. 
for the King’s Theatre in London, and made 
her début on Jan. 11 in Cimarosa’s ‘ Penelope.’ 
She was not accustomed to the stage, and was 
therefore at first nervous and embarrassed, 
and made little effect. As Susanna in ‘ Le 
nozze di Figaro’ she established her reputa- 
tion, and this success was followed by another 
when she played Donna Anna in ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni.’ In May she appeared as Agnese in 
Paer’s opera of that name, taken from Mrs. 
Opie’s ‘ Father and Daughter,’ in which she 
delighted the critics by her pure and tasteful 
singing. In July ‘ La Clemenza di Tito’ was 
given, Camporese sustaining the principal part 
of Sesto. Lord Mount -Edgcumbe declares 
that she gave more effect to it than Braham 
or Tramezzani. She sang also at the Ancient 
Music and Philharmonic concerts. After 
singing at Milan and at other places in Italy, 
she returned in 1821 to London, with an 
engagement for the season at a salary of £1550, 
with extra allowance for costumes, permission 
to sing at concerts, and her salary paid in 
advance. She sang, Mar. 10, in ‘ La Gazza 
ladra’’ with the greatest éclat ; but, thinking 
she could succeed in comic parts still more than 
in tragic, she attempted Zerlina, but had the 
good sense not to repeat the experiment. In 
1822 she was again engaged, and appeared in 
“Le nozze di Figaro’ and ‘ Otello’; and she 
sang also at the concerts at the Argyll Rooms. 
She appeared again at the King’s Theatre in 
1823, bringing out at her benefit Rossini’s 
‘Riccardo e Zoraide,’ in which opera she took 
her leave, Aug. 5. In 1824 she again returned ; 
but her voice was worn, and she prudently 
retired to Rome; though we find her singing 
in Rossini’s ‘ Aureliano’ and other operas at 
Ancona, 1827. Two years later she came once 
more to London, and sang in concerts; but 
her voice was gone, and her performance was 
not successful. She had a public benefit 
concert, with guinea tickets, June 12. Ebers, 
while in Paris in the autumn of 1816, was 
introduced to Mme. Camporese at the house of 
Paer, and gives a good account of her voice, 
style and appearance. She possessed a fine- 
toned voice of more than two octaves, from a 
to c’”; but her best notes were from c’ to f”. 
She ‘ cultivated a pure, chaste and expressive 
style, was a handsome and elegant woman of 
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thirty-one with dark hair, eyes and complexion, 
a tall, slender figure, a fine Roman countenance 
full of tragic dignity, and features rather 
strongly marked.’ J. M. 
CAMPRA, Anpr& (b. Aix, Provence, bap- 
tized there Dec. 4, 1660; d. Versailles, June 29, 
1744), famous opera composer, came of a Pied- 
montese family settled in Provence. He was 
educated in music through the precentorship of 
the church of St. Sauveur at Aix, under Guil- 
laume Poitevin. He gave little promise of dis- 
tinction until his 16th year,’ when his talent 
made a sudden stride; and a motet, 5 voices, 
composed in his 17th year, ‘ Deus noster refu- 
gium et virtus,’ 2 was much esteemed. As early 
as 1679 he is supposed to have filled the place 
of maitre de musique in the cathedral of Toulon ® 
though no documentary evidence of this is 
found. He was in the same position at Arles 
in 1681, and in 1683 at Toulouse, where he re- 
mained until his removal to Paris in 1694. His 
first post there was not the directorship of the 
music at the ‘Maison professe des Jésuites,’ 
as has been said without proof. He was 
appointed to the directorship at Notre Dame, 
replacing Jean Mignon, on June 21, 1694. 
His reputation as a composer would appear to 
have been already established, for we are told 
that crowds went to hear his motets there ; but 
while thus employed, Campra was trying his 
hand at operatic writing, ‘ divertissements,’ 
and other music for private fétes, and discover- 
ing where his own special talent lay. In 1697 
he produced his first dramatic work, * L’ Europe 
galante’ (opera - ballet), performed Oct. 24, 
1697, and this was followed in 1699 by an opera- 
ballet, ‘ Le Carnaval de Venise,’ performed Feb. 
28, 1699, but both these compositions appeared 
in his brother’s name. He was deterred from 
publishing them in his own name by fear of 
losing his valuable ecclesiastical appointment. 
On Oct. 13, 1700, however, he was released ® 
from his church duties. ‘ Hésione,’ ‘ tragédie,’ 
the first dramatic production under his own 
name, appeared Dec. 21, 1700 ; and thenceforth 
for forty years his works held the stage with 
ever-growing popularity. His last work, * Les 
Noces de Vénus,’ ‘ divertissement,’ came out in 
1740. Honours and emoluments were freely 
bestowed on him: at a date not yet discovered 
he was made teacher and director of the pages 
at the Chapelle Royale, A. Philidor being one of 
his pupils, an appointment he held until his 
death ; by a patent dated Dec. 15, 1718, the 
king granted him a pension of 500 livres, ‘ in 


1 According to the Abbé de Fontenay (Dictionnaire des artistes). 

2 Conservatoire Library. 

3 La Borde, Fétis. 

4 Joseph Campra (baptized Aix, Sept. 10, 1662; d. Mar. 
1774), a double-bass player at the ‘Opéra in 1699. ‘He area a 
pennies in 1727.—Fétis. 

5 A popular rhyme of the day: 
Quand notre archevéque saura 
L’auteur du nouvel opéra 
M. Campra sy en ate: a 
Neluia— 
eaerts that the true authorship of his pea bad ceased to be a 
se 
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recognition of his merits as a dramatic com- 
poser, and as an incentive to continued com- 
position for the Académie Royale de Musique.’ 
In 1722 he was given the title of composer and 
director of music to the Prince de Conti, and in 
the same year he was nominated ‘ maitre de la 
Chapelle Royale.’ 

Campra’s historic place in French opera was 
between two composers whose eminence tran- 
scended his own; following Lully and preced- 
ing Rameau,’ he appears as one of the most 
remarkable dramatic composers of this period. 
His works enjoyed a long career. ‘ L’Kurope 
galante,’ which brought him to the front, was 
performed until 1756. He shows himself there 
as an innovator; though this type of stage- 
piece was based on Colasse’s ‘ Ballet des 
saisons ’ (1695), he brought it to such perfection 
that it became the model for all future ‘ opéras- 
ballets.’ In ‘'Tancréde,’ ‘ tragédie lyrique,’ 
given Nov. 7, 1702, Campra rises to a very 
high level; it is a work full of warmth, life 
and genuine feeling, which was popular from 
its first appearance until its last perform- 
ance in 1764.2, He was, if anything, a too 
prolific composer, lacking the sobriety, the 
reserve which is characteristic of the best 
French music, but he had the pastoral in- 
spiration so much in favour amongst his 
contemporaries. His music is vigorous, lively, 
of flexible contours; it is clad in original 
orchestral colour, whenever he applies the 
orchestra to dramatic expression. Campra 
contributed considerably to the progressive 
development of dramatic music in France. In 
his time the so-called ‘ spectacles coupés "—1.€. 
performances in one evening of favourite acts 
or scenes from different operas—were in special 
vogue. They attest the marked taste of the 
18th-century public for variety, ingenuity and 
contrasted effects of the theatre. With Antoine 
Danchet the librettist of ‘ Hésione ’ and others, 
Campra adjusted airs taken from various ballets 
of Lully, a ‘ pasticcio ’ which, under the title of 
“Fragments de Lully,’ was very successful. 
The same result was obtained with ‘ Télé- 
maque,’ where he made use of fragments by 
Colasse, Desmarets, Charpentier, Marais, Rebel 
pere. 

The following is a list of his ‘ tragédies- 
lyriques,’ and opéra-ballets * 

‘L’Europe galante,’ 1697 (with some pieces by Destouches) ; 
‘Carnaval de Venise,’ 1699; ‘ Hésione,’ 1700; ‘ Aréthuse,’ 1701 ; 
* Fragments de Lully,’ 1702; ‘ Tancréde ’1702; ‘ Les Muses,’ 1703 ; 
‘Tphigénie en Tauride,’ 1704 (with Desmarets); ‘ Télémaque,’ 
1704; ‘ Alcine,’ 1705; ‘Le Triomphe de l’amour,’ 1705; ‘ Hippo- 
damie,’ 1708; ‘ Les Fétes vénitiennes,’ 1710; an act of ‘ Laure et 
Pétrarque,’ 17114: ‘ Idoménée,’ 1712; ‘ Les Amours de, Mars et de 
Vénus,’ 1712; ‘ Téléphe,’ 1713 ; ‘ Camille,’ 1717 ; ‘ Les Ages,’ 1718; 


“Le Jaloux trompé,’ 1731; ‘ Achille et Déidamie,’ 1735; an act of 
‘ Siléne et Bacchus,’ performed Oct. 1722 


1 For Campra’s high appreciation of Rameau, see RAMEAU. 

2 This opera partly owed its great success to the circumstance that 
the heroine (Clorinde) was taken by a contralto (Mlle. Maupin) for 
the first time since the foundation of | the French opera. 

3 Of these ‘L’Europe galante,’ ‘Les Fétes vénitiennes,’ and 
‘Tancréde * have been reprinted in Les COhefs-d’euvre de l’opéra 
Jrangais (edition Michaélis), 

4 According to Fétis. 
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Besides these works, he wrote a pastoral 
‘Amaryllis’ and ‘ divertissements’ for court 
performance, thus : 
‘Vénus’ (féte galante), 1698; ‘ Le Destin du nouveau siécle,’ a 
divertissement,for the year 1700 ; “Les Fétes de Corinthe,’ 1717 ; 
‘La Féte de 1’ Tle Adam,’ 1722; ‘Les Muses rassemblées par | ‘Amour,’ 


1723; ‘ Le Génie de la Bourgogne,’ 1732; ‘ Les Noces de Vénus,’ 
a score written in 1740, at the age of eighty, 


as well as 3 books of cantatas, a Mass, 5 books 
of motets, and 2 books of Psalms. The once 
celebrated air ‘ La Furstemberg’ was also by 
him (Fétis). 

In the preface to the first book of his ‘ Can- 
tates frangoises ’ (1708) Campra states that he 
has attempted to combine the characteristics of 
the French and Italian schools, and the atten- 
tion paid by him to the latter school is clearly 
indicated by the use of the orchestra and 
the more expressive treatment of the words,. 
especially in the later collections, dated 1714 
and 1728. Several editions of his motets 
were issued from 1695 (date of his first book °) 
to 1734. The 4th book was published in 1706, 
corrected 1734 with addition of instrumental 
accompaniment; and the 5th came out in 
1720. In these compositions he paid special 
heed to the solo voice, and emancipated it from 
the declamatory phrases so prevalent in Lully’s 
time. It is noteworthy that Campra was 
the first composer who introduced stringed 
instruments with the organ at Notre Dame. 
Among the more beautiful of his motets is the 
last of the third book : its brilliant and effective 
passages for the solo voice, and expression 
marks, such as affettuoso, etc., are tokens of its 
Italian character. A more solid piece of work 
is a very fine ‘ In convertendo ’ in 6 parts with 
accompaniment for strings in 5 parts. His 
Mass (4 voices) was published in 1700: his two 
books of ‘ Psaumes mis en musique a grand 
cheeur,’ issued 1737 and 1738, dedicated to the 
king, were performed at the Chapelle Royale 
and also at the Concert Spirituel. His musical 
production distinguishes itself, as in his other 
works, by a melodic strain full of charm and 
ease, influenced by an Italian current. In that, 
and also for his skilful instrumentation and 
knowledge of the concerted style, he may indeed 
be placed above Lully. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Fétis. Q.-L. 
Encyclopédie dela musique et dictionnaire du Conservatoire: L. de 
La Laurencie, France, X VIIe et XVIIIe sieécles. 
Notes sur la jeunesse d’ André Campra (Sammelbande der Int. Mus. 
Ges. 1908-1909). 
André Campra (L’ Année musicale. 1913.) 


A. Pouain: André Campra (Revue et Gazette musicale, 1861). 
Le Ménestrel (1881), 4 articles. 


M. L. Pp. ; material incorporated from A. H. Ww. 

CANALI (Canatz), Frortano (0. 1575; 
d. 1603). From the title- pages of Canali’s 
printed works it appears that he was organist 
of San Giovanni Evangelista in Brescia from 
1581-1603. 

If he was the Florian Canale, Bresciano, who 
wrote the medical treatise entitled Dez secrets 
universali, Venetia, 1640 (Bodl. Lib.), he was 


5 Dedicated to M. de Lagrange Trianon, Abbé de St. Sever. 
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still alive in 1612, for the dedication is signed 
Da Brescia, 12 Decembre 1612, Florian Canale. 
E. van der Straeten, who holds that Canali 
came from the Netherlands, says that the literal 
Flemish translation of the Latin name Canalis 
is Pype; many Flemish families have this 
name. He suggests that Buys (c. 1554) has 
a name that can be translated Canalis, 
although Buys’s identity is more probably 
connected with that of Buus (c. 1541-51). 


List of works: 


1. Psalmodia, 5 et 4 voc. Venetia. 
Konigl. Bibl. 5 partbooks (Hitner). 

2. Sacrae cantiones quae vulgo motecta dicuntur, quatuor vocibus 
decantandae: nec non quibuscunque Organorum sonis accommodatae, 
a Floriano Canali Brixiano organa modulante, nunc primum in lucem 
editae. Brixiae apud Vincentium Sabbium, 1581. In the Bologna 
Liceo Musicale 4 partbooks 4to. In the Dedication, written from 
Bologna, Canali calls these compositions his ‘ first-fruits (Parisini). 

3. Missae Introitus, ac motecta quatuor vocibus nec non quibus- 
cunque organorum sonis accommodatae, a D. Floriano Canali Brix. 
organa modulante, nunc primum in lucem editae. Brixiae, apud 
Thomam Bozzolam, 1588. In the British Museum, 4 partbooks, 
4to, pp. 30. 

4. Canzoni da sonare a quattro et otto voci di D. Floriano Canale 
da Brescia organista. Libro primo. In Venetia appresso Giacomo 
Vincenti, 1600. In the Augsburg Bibl. 4 partbooks, 4to; 17 
canzoni a 4 voci, 2 a 8 voci (Schletterer). 

5. Canzonette a tre voci di D. Floriano Canale da Bressa organista. 
Primo libro. Venetia, Giacomo Vincenti, 1601. In the Cassel Stan- 
disches Landesbibl. 3 partbooks, 8vo, pp. 29 (Israél). 

6. Sacrae Cantiones—5 voc. Venetia. Vincenti, 1602. In the 
Bisch6fliches Privatbibl. Regensburg, 22 compositions (Eitner). 

7. Bacrae cantiones sex vocibus concinendae, tum viva voce, tum 
instrnmentis cuiusuis generis cantatu accommodissimae, a D. 
Floriano Canali in ecclesia Divi Joannis Evangelistae de Brixia 
organista, noviter compositae. Liber primus. Venetiis apud 
Jacobum Vincentium, 1603. In the Bologna Liceo Musicale, 6 part- 
books, 4to (Parisini). 


In the collection ‘ Promptuarii musici, 
sacras harmonias sive motetas v. Vi. Vil. et Viil. 
vocum’ Abrahamo Schadaeo, 1611, are two 
compositions, No. 14 ‘ Quem vidistis pastores ’ 
2nd part ‘ Dicite quidnam vidistis ?’ and No. 
50 ‘ Ego vos elegi de mundo,’ each headed 
‘Floriani Canali a 6.’ A MS. of the former 
in lute tablature is in the Bibl. Rudolfina der 
Kénigl. Ritteracademie at Liegnitz (Pfudel 
and Hitner). A manuscript score (‘ Cantiones 
sacrae diversorum auctorum ’) of ‘ La Balzanaa 
8 parti, una canzona da sonare,’ in two move- 
ments (see Torchi’s Musica instrumentale for 
music), isinthe Bologna Liceo Mus. Some ofthe 
music is given by Torchi in the Rivista Musi- 
cale Italiana for 1897, p. 601, and in his Musica 
istrumentale in Italia, 1901, p. 22. o. S. 

CANARIE (CaNnarrIzEs), a now antiquated 
dance, probably of Spanish origin. Thoinot 
Arbeau in his Orchésographie gives the origin, 
and also the tablature of this dance, which was 
incorporated by Lully into some of his operas. 

It is a species of gigue, usually in 3-8 or 6-8 
time (sometimes 6-16 time according to J. J. 
Rousseau, Dictionary of Music), the distinctive 
peculiarity of which is that the first note of the 
bar is almost always dotted. In this respect it 
resembles the Loursz, but differs from it in its 
tempo, the Canarie being quick ! and the Loure 
somewhat slow. It always begins on the first 
beat of the bar, and consists of two short 
periods, each repeated. Specimens occur in 
a quartet by Arbeau (1589) and one by Negri 
(1604), and in Purcell’s ‘ Dioclesian,’ from which 
we quote: 

1 G. Muffat, Florilegium primum, 1695. 


Scotto, 1575. In the Berlin 
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F. L. Schubert (Die Tanzmusik) gives a 
specimen of the 17th century in 6-8 time. 
One in 3-4 time is found in the second ‘ ordre’ 
of the first book of Couperin’s ‘ Piéces de 
clavecin.’ E. P., with addns. 

CANCINEO, see MicHeLt ANGELO. 

CANCRIZANS (Ger. Krebsweis). This is a 
name given to canons by retrogression, on 
account of their crab-like motion—from the 
Latin word cancer, a crab. An example (from 
A. Andre’s Lehrbuch der Tonsetzkunst) will best 
explain their construction. 


slele 


Sometimes a canon is both cancrizans and 
by contrary motion—‘ Rétrograde-inverse,’ of 
which we give an example from Fétis’s T'raité du 
contrepoint et de la fugue. 


The book should be turned upside down to 
show the retrograde and inverse structure. 
F. A. G. O. 
CANDEILLE, (1) Pierre Josepnu (6b. Es- 
taires, Dec. 8, 1744; d. Chantilly, Apr. 24, 1827), 
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and sang the principal part herself. 


CANDIDO 


French opera composer. He went to Paris at 
an early age, and became a singer at the Royal 
Academy of Music there. His first work for 
the theatre was a divertissement which was 
produced at the Comédie Francaise in 1778, 
but his most successful venture was his music 
for ‘ Castor and Pollux.’ Two choruses and an 
air from Rameau’s music to the same libretto 
were retained, and the new version received 
130 performances between 1791 (the date of its 
first production) and 1798, and was revived 
again in 1814. He was also employed writing 
ballet and pantomime music and _ incidental 
numbers for other works, but was very un- 
fortunate with his later operas as the majority 
of them were accepted for production at the 
Paris Opéra and elsewhere, but, at various 
stages in the negotiations, were rejected. (See 
Fétis.). J. ME, 

(2) AméLie JULIE (5. Paris, July 31, 1767 ; 
d. there, Feb. 4, 1834), singer, actress, composer, 
and daughter of the above, was trained by her 
father, and at the age of 13 appeared in public 
as singer, harpist, pianist and composer. In 
1782 she made a very successful début at the 
Paris Opéra in Gluck’s ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,’ 
and the next year in Piccinni’s ‘Atys.’ She then 
retired, rather unaccountably, from the Opéra, 
but in 1785 returned to the Théatre Frangais, 
and in 1792 brought out, with much success, 
‘La Belle Fermiére,’ in which she was re- 
sponsible for both the words and the music 
The next 
year her comic opera ‘ Bathilde’ was per- 
formed. In 1796 she visited Holland and 
Belgium, where (1798) she married a carriage- 
builder named Simons. In 1808 her comic 
opera ‘Ida’ was produced at the Théatre 
Francais. This was a complete failure, but 
she met with some success as a composer of 
popular songs, romances and piano pieces. 
During the Hundred Days she came to London 
and gave some successful concerts under the 
direction of Viotti and Cramer. On her return 
to Paris she received a pension from Louis 
XVIII., and in 1821 married a mediocre 
painter called Périé. Besides her songs and 
operas already mentioned, she also published 
some instrumental chamber music. (See Fétis.) 

J. Ms. 

CANDIDO, SeRAFIno DA MONTE REALE, a 
16th-century Italian composer. ‘ Delle mas- 
cherate musicali . . . parte I. (e II.) a 3, 4, 
e 5 voc.’, Venice 1571; ‘ Concenti nuovi,’ 
Venice, 1572 (Q.-L.). 

CANGE, CHARLES DUFRESNE, SIEUR DU 
(b.Amiens, Dec. 18,1610; d. Paris, Oct. 23, 1688), 
wrote, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae 
latinitatis, Paris, 1678 (several editions ; latest, 
1882-87), a standard work on medizval musi- 
cal terms and instruments. 

CANIS (alias pk Honp), CoRNEILLE (0. prob- 
ably Antwerp; d. Prague, Feb. 15, c. 1561), 
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a 16th-century Netherlandish composer. In 
1547 he succeeded Gombert as master of the 
children in the Netherlandish chapel of Charles 
V., and in 1548 he was master of the chapel. 
Receiving prebends of St. Bavon, Ghent, and 
two abbeys, he still held his office as master of 
the chapel in 1553; according to information 
given in Q.-L. he died on the above date, as 
chaplain to the Emperor Ferdinand. Burney, 
iv. 309, gives a masterly chanson in canon by 
Canis. For a list of his still extant composi- 
tions see Q.-L. and Fétis. 

CANNABICH, (1) Curistian (b. Mannheim, 
1731; d. Frankfort, Feb. 22,1798), violin-player, 
composer and renowned orchestral conductor. 

He was a pupil first of his father, Martin 
Friedrich Cannabich, a flute-player, and after- 
wards of StamitTz (q.v.). The Elector after- 
wards sent him to Italy, where he studied 
composition under Jommelli In 1759 he was 
appointed leader, in 1775 conductor, of the 
orchestra at Mannheim: and in 1778 fol- 
lowed the Elector in the same capacity to 
Munich. 

Cannabich was a very good violinist and a 
fair composer, but all contemporary writers on 
musical matters lay most stress on his great 
skill as a leader and conductor. Mozart in 
many letters to his father praises the perfect 
ensemble in the orchestral performances at 
Mannheim, and speaks of Cannabich as the 
best conductor he ever met with. Burney, in 
his Present State, etc. (Germany), is not less 
hearty in his praise, and Schubart, a German 
writer of considerable authority, reports upon 
the Mannheim orchestra in the flowery style of 
the period as follows : 

‘Here the forte is a thunder, the crescendo a cataract, 
the diminuendo a crystal streamlet babbling away into 
the far distance, the piano a breeze of spring.’ 

Cannabich composed a number of operas, 
which were not particularly successful. Some 
ballets, symphonies and quartets were very 
popular, and a thematic catalogue of the sym- 
phonies is given in D.D.T. III. i. 

His son (2) Cart (6. Mannheim, 1769; 
d. Munich, Mar. 3, 1806) was also a good violin- 
ist and composer. After having for some time 
conducted the opera at Frankfort he succeeded 
his father in 1800 as conductor at Munich. 
His compositions are numerous but of no 
importance Lists of the works of both father 
and son are given in Q.-L. PD: 


Brsu.—HeErwnrich Horer, Die Instrumentalwerke von Christian 
Cannabich, Munich Dissertation, 1921. 


CANNICIARI, Don Pompso (d. Dec. 29, 
1744), a composer of the Roman School. He 
was appointed maestro at 8. Maria Maggiore in 
1709, and retained that post until his death. 
He amassed a large musical library, and be- 
queathed it to the Basilica in the service of 
which his manhood had been passed. This 
collection, along with the other contents of 
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S. Maria, has been dispersed, and much of it 
has probably been lost. In the Santini library 
there were various pieces by Canniciari, and a 
list of the works that still exist is given in Y.-L. 
He wrote music for 2 and for 4 choirs. An Ave 
Maria for 4 voices is given by Proske, Musica 
divina, ii. No. 10. E. H. P. 

CANON. This is the strictest and most 
regular species of ImrraTIon (q.v.). The word 
is derived from the Greek xavwv, a rule or 
standard. A canon, therefore, is a composi- 
tion written strictly according to rule. The 
principle of a canon is that one voice begins a 
melody, which melody is imitated precisely, 
note for note, and (generally) interval for in- 
terval, by some other voice, either at the same 
or a different pitch, beginning a few beats later 
and thus as it were running after the leader. 
For this reason the parts have been called 
‘Dux’ and ‘Comes,’ or ‘ Antecedens’ and 
* Consequens.’ 

The following is a simple example of a canon 
‘two in one at the octave,’ z.e. for two voices an 
octave apart, and both singing one and the same 
melody. 


By means of a coda (or tail-piece) this canon 
is brought to a conclusion. But many canons 
lead back to the beginning, and thus become 
‘circular’ or ‘infinite.’ The following is a 
specimen of this kind, which is ‘ two in one at 
the fifth below,’ or ‘ canon ad hypodiapente’ : 


Sometimes two or more canons are simul- 
taneously woven into one composition. The 
following, for instance (from Travers’s Service, 
1740), would be called a canon ‘four in two.’ 
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Byrd’s * Diliges Dominum,’ for 8 v., consists 
of 4 canons all sung together, each voice singing 
the melody of its fellow reversed. 

Often in a quartet there may be a canon 
between two of the voices, while the other two 
are free ; or three voices may be in canon and 
the fourth part free, for example the Gloria 
Patri to Gibbons’s ‘ Nune dimittis’ in F, in 
which the treble and alto are in canon while 
the tenor and bass are free. Again, there are 
canons by INveRsIon, DiminutTIon, AUGMEN- 
TATION, or ‘PER RECTE ET RETRO,’ CANCRIZANS, 
etc. (¢.v.). 

The old writers often indicated canons by 
monograms, symbols or other devices, instead 
of writing them outin full (see INScRIpTION). In- 
deed they went so far as to write their indications 
in the form of a cross, a hand or other shape, 
with enigmatical Latin inscriptions to indicate 
the solution. Such pieces were called ‘ enigma- 
tical canons.’ As compositions of this nature 
can only be regarded in the light of ingenious 
puzzles, bearing the same relation to music that 
a clever riddle does to poetry, it will be needless 
to give examples here—let it suffice to refer to 
those which are to be found in Fétis’s admirable 
Traité du contrepoint et de la fugue, and in Mar- 
purg’s celebrated work on the same subjects. 

The great masters were fond of the relaxation 
of these plays on notes. They occur often in 
Beethoven’s letters, and the well-known alle- 
gretto scherzando of his eighth symphony ori- 
ginated in a canon to be sung at Maelzel’s table. 
Kochel’s Catalogue of Mozart’s works contains 
23 canons ; that of Weber by Jahns, 8; and an 
interesting collection will be found in the Ap- 
pendix to Spohr’s Autobiography. The wonder- 
fully expressive canons in Bach’s ‘30 Varia- 
tions’ are far more than examples of mere 
ingenuity. Every third variation is a canon, 
and each successive canon is at the distance of 
an interval by one degree larger than the one 
before it. Nearly all the canons are in two 
parts upon a free bass, a few in contrary motion, 
and they proceed from a canon at the unison 
(No. 3) to a canon at the ninth (No. 27). 

The word ‘ canon’ is also applied, somewhat 
incorrectly, to a species of vocal composition 
called a ROUND (q.v.). F. A. G. O. 

CANON, MINOR, see Minor Canon. 

CANTABILE, 2e. singable, a direction 


CANTATA 


placed against an instrumental phrase when it | 


is to be ‘sung.’ Hence it becomes equivalent 
to Legato, as when J. 8. Bach uses it on the 
title-page of his Three Part Inventions, offer- 
ing them to aid the student eine cantabile Art in 
spielen zu bekommen. 

CANTATA. The idea of reviving the decla- 
mation of tragedies after the manner of the 
ancients led to the invention of recitative, which 
is attributed to Caccini and Giacomo Peri about 
1600. It was at first confined to the opera, but 
the desire to adapt it to music for the chamber 
soon led to the invention of the ‘ Cantata da 
camera,’ which in its earliest form was simply 
a musical recitation of a short drama or story 
in verse by one person, without action, accom- 
panied in the simplest manner by a single 
instrument. 

The first change was the introduction of an 
air, repeated at different points in the course of 
the recited narrative ; thus producing a primi- 
tive kind of rondo. 

The cantata in this style was brought to per- 
fection by the Italians of the 17th century, 
especially Carisstmi. Such works are for one 
or two voices with accompaniment of a single 
instrument—lute, violoncello, harpsichord, etc. 
Shortly after his time the accompaniment took 
a much more elaborate form, and the violon- 
cello parts to some of Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
cantatas were so difficult that it was considered 
the mark of a very distinguished artist to be 
able to play them. Carissimi was the first to 
adopt this form of composition for church pur- 
poses. His cantate da chiesa, like those of his 
contemporaries, are only known by the first few 
words, so that it would answer no purpose to 
quote their names. One only is mentioned as 
having been suggested by a special event—the 
death of Mary Queen of Scots. Among his 
contemporaries the most famous cantata com- 
posers were Lotti, Astorga, Rossi, Marcello, 
Gasparini and Alessandro SCARLATTI (q.v.) 
whose cantatas were extraordinarily numerous. 
One by Cesti, ‘O cara liberta,’ became especially 
famous. Specimens by most of these com- 
posers are quoted in Burney’s History, and a 
collection of 26 by Carissimi was published in 
London at the end of the 18th century, ap- 
parently after Burney had finished his work. 
Twenty-six by Marcello for different voices 
with accompaniment of different instruments 
have also been published, and a great number 
for soprano and contralto with harpsichord 
accompaniment. 

At the beginning of the 18th century cantatas 
of more extended form and various movements 
were written by Domenico Scarlatti and by 
Pergolese. The most famous was the ‘ Orfeo ed 
Euridice,’ which the latter composed in his last 
illness. Handel also wrote cantatas after the 
same fashion, for single voices, both with ac- 
companiments of strings and oboes, and with 
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thorough-bass for clavier, and many of these 
have been published. But they are not well 
known ; and since his time this form of cantata 
has quite fallen into disuse. The name Cantata 
is given to a composition by Mozart for three 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra in three move- 
ments, composed in or about 1783 (Kéchel, No. 
429). 

The Church-Cantata is a much more extended 
kind of composition, and of these Handel also 
wrote some, mostly in his younger days, and 
at present little known (see Chrysander’s 
Handel, i.). The greatest and most valuable 
examples are the Kirchenkantaten of Sebastian 
Bach (see BacH GESELLSCHAFT). 

Among his predecessors, his uncles Michael 
and Johann Christoph, and the great organist 
Buxtehude, were composers of cantatas of this 
kind, and Bach certainly adopted the form of 
his own from them at first, both as regards the 
distribution of the numbers and the words. 
With them as with him the words were some- 
times complete religious songs, but they were 
also frequently taken from promiscuous sources, 
passages from the Bible and verses from hymns 
and religious songs being strung together, with 
an underlying fixed idea to keep them bound 
into a complete whole. In some cases they are 
mystical, in others they are of a prayerful 
character, and of course many are hymns of 
praise. In many there is a clear dramatic 
element, and in this form the dialogue between 
Christ and the soul is not uncommon, as in the 
well-known ‘ Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,’ and 
in ‘ Gottes Zeit,’ ‘ Wachet auf,’ and ‘ Selig ist 
der Mann,’ of J.S. Bach. The treatment of the 
subject is often very beautiful apart from the 
diction, and expresses a tender, touching kind 
of poetry of religion which is of the purest and 
most affecting character, and found in Bach’s 
hands the most perfect possible expression in 
music. 

The dramatic element points to the relation- 
ship of the Kirchenkantaten to the Italian 
Cantate da camera, cultivated in Italy from 
the beginning of the 17th century. In com- 
posing the earlier cantatas, Buxtehude and 
Bach’s uncles do not seem to have had this 
connexion very clearly in view, neither does it 
appear obviously in the earlier examples of 
John Sebastian. But from the year 1712 Bach 
began writing music to cantatas by a theologian 
and poet named Neumeister (a man of some 
importance in relation to church music), who 
wrote poems called Cantatas for all the great 
Festivals and Sundays of the year, following 
avowedly the dramatic manner of the Italians. 
Of Bach’s contemporaries, Telemann preceded 
him slightly in setting these cantatas, as a 
collection with his music was published in 
Gotha in 1711.1 

As regards the music, the form was extremely 

1 Spitta’s J. S. Bach, Engl. tr., i. 40, 446; ii. 348, etc. 
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variable. In a great number of cases the work 
opened with a chorus, which in Bach’s hands 
assumed gigantic proportions. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of recitatives, airs, ariosos, 
duets or other kinds of solo music, and in the 
greatest number of instances ended with a 
simple Choral. In some cases the work opens 
with an aria or duet, and in others there are 
several choruses interspersed in the work, and 
occasionally they form the bulk of the whole. 
In one somewhat singular instance (viz. ‘ Ich 
will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen ’) the cantata 
consists of two long arias, and two recitatives, 
and an adagio, all for a bass voice, and ends 
with a chorale for 4 voices. In ‘Ich habe 
genug ’ the bass voice is alone throughout, and 
there is no chorale. It is evident that the 
works were constructed with reference to the 
particular resources at the disposal of the com- 
poser for performance ; and in this respect the 
band varied as much as the musical form of the 
work. Sometimes the organ was accompanied 
by strings alone, at others by a considerable 
orchestra of strings, wood, and brass. With 
developed resources the cantata occasionally 
began, both in the older and the later forms, 
with an instrumental introduction which was 
called irrespectively a symphony or a sonata or 
sonatina, and evidently had some relationship to 
the instrumental Sonate da chiesa which were 
common in Italian churches. This practice 
appears to have been more universal before 
Bach’s time than appears from his works, as 
instrumental introductions to cantatas with 
him are the exception. 

Beside the church cantatas of Bach, both 
choral and solo, must be placed the secular 
cantatas, which, especially the Italian ‘ Amore 
traditore,’ are clearly the lineal descendants of 
the Cantata da camera. Bach’s use of the 
description, ‘ Dramma per musica,’ to certain 
of them, of which ‘ Der Streit zwischen Phébus 
und Pan’ is the most famous, marks them as 
his nearest approach to actual opera, and this 
one has been put on the stage in modern times. 

The word Cantata is now used to supply 
an obvious want. The idea as well as the use 
of ‘Cantate da camera’ having quite gone 
out of fashion, the term is applied to choral 
works of some dimensions—either sacred and 
in the manner of an oratorio, but too short 
to be dignified with that title, or secular, as a 
lyric drama or story adapted to music, but not 
intended to be acted. 

Cc. H. H. P., with addns. 
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CANTATE DOMINO is the name by which 
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the 98th Psalm is known in its place as an alter- 
native to the Magnificat in the evening service 
of the English Church (see SERVICE). 

CANTE HONDO (Jonpo), the name 
given to a form of song traditional in the 
provinces of Andalucia, in Southern Spain. 
Hondo (or in its aspirated, provincial form, 
jondo) signifies deep or profound ; it is the song 
of the tragic sense of life—tragic, because by 
the beginning of the last century it had come 
down to being the music made in prisons and 
prostibulos. Towards the end of the 19th 
century cante hondo, besides having come down 
in the world, began to undergo a musical 
change. It had always been a special favourite 
with gypsies; it was now taken up by those 
who affected gypsy manners, while about the 
time of the first production of ‘Carmen ’ 
(1875) the conditions under which it was sung 
began to be studied and imitated. It was then 
called flamenco (lit. ‘flamingo’ or ‘ Flemish ’), 
and was applied to the music made by those 
who affected gypsy manners or wore brightly 
coloured ‘ flamingo’ garments. Cante flamenco 
is the modernised, ‘ gypsified ’ form of cante 
hondo, still composed and sung all over Anda-. 
lucia. Entertainments of the kind are common 
in descriptions of Spanish life in the thirties 
of the last century, but the word flamenco 
seems not to have been applied to them until 
later. The earliest mention of cante flamenco 
in print is in 1871: the first published collec- 
tion of cantes flamencos (words only) is dated 
1881. 

The characteristics of cante hondo are as 
follows: The song usually begins with a long 
vocalise on the syllables Ay/ or Leli/ There 
is a deliberate use of intervals unknown to 
modern Western music, though their use 
depends on well-established principle or 
practice—the alteration by less than a semitone 
of certain notes of the scale, but never the 
tonic or dominant. The melody is generally 
restricted to the compass of a sixth; a note 
is apt to be repeated to the point of becoming 
an obsession ; there are rich and complicated 
ornamental flourishes which, however, are only 
employed at certain instants, to underline the 
emotion of the words ; and there are the cries 
of Olé, olé, thrown in by the audience to express 
their approval and encourage the performers. 
To these might be added the prevalence of 
conjunct motion, and the almost invariable 
suggestion, both in the voice part and the 
guitar accompaniment, of the Phrygian 
cadence, A—G—F—E. 

It is easy to dismiss these melodies as being 
‘oriental,’ and it is true that modern Arab 
music has certain features in common with 
Southern Spanish popular music as it is per- 
formed to-day. Yet the ‘orientalism’ of 
cante jondo is mostly on the surface, and lies 
in the manner of performance rather than in 
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the music itself. Moreover, the more modern 
forms (flamenco) sound more ‘ oriental’ than 
the older, traditional cante hondo, the oldest, 
the siguiriya gitana, less so than any. 

Many forms of the songs have existed, and 
are distinguished by the number of lines in 
the verse, by the run of the melody and by 
the rhythm and general shape of the intro- 
duction and accompaniment played on the 
guitar. (The singer very rarely accompanies 
himself or herself.) Cante hondo includes 
siguiriyas, polos, and other old forms ; soleares 
are on the border line between hondo and 
flamenco; while descendants of the Fan- 
DANGO such as granadinas, rondenas and mala- 
guenas are definitely flamenco. The saetas 
and carceleras, sung during the halts of a 
procession, are unaccompanied. The festival 
of Cante hondo held at Granada in 1922 
under the direction of MANUEL DE FALLA 
proved that these songs, if properly performed, 
are not merely curious and interesting survivals, 
but living pieces of music, charged with all the 
emotion which tradition, memory, surroundings 
and pure musical beauty can give them. 

eye 

CANTERBURY PILGRIMS, THE. Opera 
in 3 acts, words by Gilbert 4 Beckett ; music 
by Stanford ; produced (Carl Rosa Company), 
Drury Lane, Apr. 28, 1884. M. 

CANTICLE (Lat. canticum) is the name 
now generally given to certain hymns taken 
from the Bible, and sung in the services of the 
Church, such as the Benedictus, the Bene- 
dicite, the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis. 
In the Book of Common Prayer the word is 
used for the Benedicite only (see SERVICE). 

OF H.. Hye, 

CANTIGA, see ALFONSO EL SABIO. 

CANTILENA, etymologically, ‘a little song.’ 
This term was formerly applied to the upper 
or solo part of a concerted song; also to a 
small cantata or any short piece for one voice. 
At the present time the term is employed 
in instrumental music to denote a flowing 
melodious phrase of a vocal character; or to 
indicate the smooth rendering of slow express- 
ive passages. It is also sometimes used as a 
substitute for Cantabile. A. H. W. 

CANTIONES SACRAE, the name given to 
numerous collections of Latin motets. Famous 
English examples are those of TALuis and 
Byrp (q.v.). See also Moret. 

CANTO (Lat. cantus; Fr. chant). With 
the Italians this word has a great variety of 
acceptations, e.g. music, instrumental as well 
as vocal; the motif, subject or leading idea, of a 
musical composition; the art and practice of sing- 
ing; a section of a poem, etc. etc. Technically 
canto is more generally understood to represent 
that part of a concerted piece to which the 
melody is assigned. Thence canto (voice as 
well as part) has become synonymous with 
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soprano. The canto clef is the C clef on the 
first line. J. H. 


CANTOR (Medieval Lat. primicerius, can- 
tor, etc.; Eng. precentor, chanter; Fr. chantre, 
grand chantre). 

(1) A title given in cathedral, collegiate and 
monastic churches, to the official in charge of 
the music. In the Norman constitution of the 
cathedrals, introduced at the end of the 11th 
century, the chanter was the second in rank 
of the four principal dignitaries of the church ; 
and gradually the greater part of the secular 
cathedrals of the old foundation conformed 
themselves to this model; the most notable 
exception was the Church of St. David’s, where 
there was no dean until the middle of the 18th 
century, and the chanter was the chief digni- 
tary. Normally as second only to the dean, in 
choir, he had the first return-stall, on the north 
side of the choir, facing the altar ; for which 
reason the north side is called Cantoris, or the 
chanter’s side, as contrasted with Decani, the 
dean’s side. In monastic corporations the posi-. 
tion was different, for the chanter there was 
merely one of the officers nominated by the 


' abbot or prior, and had no particular preced- 


ence. Consequently in cathedrals that were 
formerly monastic, but are now governed by 
new statutes dating back only to the Reforma- 
tion, the chanter or precentor is not a canon, 
but a minor canon. 

In some few cathedrals in this country 
the familiar term, chanter, is still retained ; 
and his deputy, the succentor, is called the 
subchanter. The Latinised form, cantor, is 
always used in Germany; but in France 
chantre is frequently exchanged for maitre de © 
chapelle. 

The duty of the precentor is to direct the per- 
formance of the service in general, and particu- 
larly to superintend the intoning of the psalms 
and canticles. It is from the second of these 
functions that he derived his title. Im modern 
times his duty is to exercise a general supervision 
over the singing, to select the music, and to take 
care that it is properly performed. In con- 
sequence of the high rank attached to the 
preferment in cathedrals of the old foundation, 
it is generally given to one whose qualifications 
for the position are other than musical, and the 
duties are entrusted to the succentor. Even 
where this is not the case, and in the new found- 
ations where the precentor is usually chosen for 
his musical capacities, the importance of the 
office is increasingly modified by the growing 
importance of the organist—an official of more 
modern origin. 

(2) A name given to the principal of a college 
of church music. 

We hear of the foundation of such a college, 
in Rome, as early as the 4th century ; but it was 
not until the Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great 
(590-604) that the Roman Schola Cantorum 
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began to exercise any very serious influence 
upon the development of church music. <A 
sketch of its subsequent history will be found 
under Sistine Cuorr. Charlemagne founded 
singing schools in many parts of his dominions, 
and watched over them with paternal care. 
Every such school was governed by its own 
special primicerius, or cantor; and, as the 
curriculum was not confined to singing but 
comprised a complete course of instruction in 
music, the influence of a learned cantor was 
very great (see SONG-SCHOOL). 

Ww. S. R.; addns. and corrections 

by w. H. F. 

CANTORIS. In the antiphonal singing in 
English cathedrals the words Decani and Can- 
toris are used to signify respectively the side of the 
dean’s stall (the south side) and that of the cantor 
or precentor (the north side). Though these 
positions were not invariably those occupied 
by these officers in all churches, the names de- 
rived from them are used without variation for 
the south and north sides respectively. In the 
pre-Reformation times the distinction was not 
of the same importance, for each side of the 
choir in turn took precedence ; consequently 
the important thing to know was not which 
was Cantoris and which Decani, but which of 
the two sides was at any given moment ‘ The 
Choir Side.” In some cathedrals the custom 
survives still of giving such precedence to each 
of the sides in turn, and of putting up a notice 
to show which side is for the time being ‘ The 
Choir Side.’ W. H. F. 

CANTUS FICTUS, see Musica Ficta. 

CANTUS FIRMUS (Ital. canto fermo), 
fixed song or melody, is a term commonly 
used (in England the Italian form is most 
frequent) of a melody adopted by a composer 
for contrapuntal treatment. The style dates 
from the early polyphony of the 12th century 
(see Derscant, MorTet), when portions of 
Liturgical plainsong were thus adopted. The 
term seems to have been promulgated more 
by the writers of theoretic treatises than 
by composers, and thus it became specially 
associated with the academic exercise in 
COUNTERPOINT (q.v.). C. 

CANZONA (Ital.), the name of a particular 
variety of lyric poetry in the Italian style, and 
of Provengal origin, which closely resembled 
the madrigal. Musically, the term is applied 
(1) to the setting to music of the words of a 
canzona, whether for one or more voices, the 
only difference between the canzona and the 
madrigal being that the former was less strict 
in style; (2) to an instrumental piece written in 
more or less strict imitation. Many examples 
are to be found in Purcell’s sonatas of 3 and 4 
parts. An example of such a canzona, by 
Sebastian Bach, may be found in the B.-G., 
vol. xxxviiil. p. 126. (3) It appears to have 
been used as an equivalent for sonata for a 
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piece of several movements; and also as a 
mark of time, in place of allegro (Brossard). 

E. P. 
R.M.1., 1921. 


CANZONET (Ital. canzonetta) originally 
meant a smaller form of canzona. Morley in 
1597 published ‘ Canzonets or little short songs 
to four voices; selected out of the best and 
approved Italian authors.’ Afterwards the 
word was used for vocal soli of some length in 
more than one movement; nowadays it is 
applied to short songs, generally of a light 
character. W. Bi. G; 

CAOINE (pronounced Keen) is the death 
song as practised in Ireland from prehistoric 
times till the close of the 19th century, though 
in remote districts it may still be heard at 
wakes and funerals. ‘The dead person is ad- 
dressed, and is reminded of all his (or her) 
friends, and all his praises are sung: ‘ Alas! 
why did you die? ‘Thou who wast noble, 
learned, charitable, valiant. Oh! why did you 
die?’ etc. Each set of ‘ Keeners’ varied the 
melody according to their taste and musical 
knowledge, led by the chief ‘Keener.’ The cries 
were raised by the first and second semi-chorus 
at the conclusion of each verse of the caoine. 
These‘ Keeners’ were mostly professional mourn- 
ing women, known as mna caointe (alluded to by 
Stanihurst in 1584), and were generally four in 
number. It may be of interest to give a tradi- 
tional caoine, known as ‘The Wail of the 
Banshee ’ 
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W. H. G. F. 

CAPECE, AtEssanpro (db. Terano in the 
Abruzzi, late 16th cent.), calls himself ‘ Rom- 
ano.’ He was maestro di cappella at Ferrara 
Cathedral and held a similar position at Rieti 
c. 1616. He wrote 3 books of motets, 3 books 
of madrigals, sacri concerti, etc. (Fétis; Q.-L.). 

CAPET, Lucten (b. Paris, Jan. 8, 1873), is 
a violinist, a composer and a well-known 
teacher. He was a pupil at the Paris Con- 
servatoire of J. P. Maurin (himself a disciple of 
Baillot and of Habeneck), and obtained in 1893 
the first prize by unanimous decision. 

Nominated in 1896 the solo violin of the 
Lamoureux Concerts, he left them soon to enter 
upon a brilliant career as a soloist and quartet 
player (cf. Caper QuaRtTET). He toured Europe 
with increasing success without giving up his 
teaching. After a short time at the Bordeaux 
Conservatoire he was nominated to the Paris 


Bisu.—F. VATIELLI, Canzonieri musicali del 500. 
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CAPET QUARTET 


Conservatoire in 1907 (chamber music and 
violin). His teaching brought him renown, 
especially in bowing, in which he brought the 
technique to as great a perfection as SrvcrkK 
(q.v.) did the technique of the left hand. 

As a performer he is distinguished by faith- 
fulness, by the purity of his tone and the fine 
style of his playing, though this at times inter- 
feres with the force of his expression. 

As a composer he has published a string 
quartet, a sonata for violin and piano, studies 
for the violin, a poem for voice and orchestra, 
*Devant la mer.’ Numerous compositions are 
still in manuscript, amongst them a sacred 
quartet and a psalm for solo, chorus and 
orchestra, etc. 


Brsu.—Lucrien Carpet, La Technique supérieure de Varchet (Paris, 
Sénart, 1916). Contains a detailed biographical notice of Capet. 
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CAPET QUARTET. Lucien Capet formed 
his first quartet after leaving the Conservatoire 
with Giron, Henri Casadesus and Furet, the 
latter soon replaced by Carcanade. This first 
party lasted from 1893-99. In 1903 a new 
quartet was formed with Tourret, H. Casadesus 
(afterwards Bailly) and Louis Hasselmans. 
After studying for a year together this group 
appeared in public for the first time, giving a 
complete performance of Beethoven’s 17 quar- 
tets. It repeated them frequently, together 
with the most beautiful works of the classical 
and modern repertory until 1910 when the 
players dispersed. In that year it was re- 
formed with Hewitt, Henri Casadesus and 
Marcel Casadesus (the latter killed in action Oct. 
1914). After the war the Capet Quartet con- 
sisted of Hewitt, Benoit and Delobelle. With 
these various partners Capet has always given 
performances which are models of technical 
ability and musical style. 

He had the honour, in 1911, of representing 
the art of French quartet playing at the 
Beethoven Festival at Bonn; he has won 
praise in every capital in Europe. M. P. 

CAPILUPI, Grmintano (b. Modena, late 
16th cent. ; d. there, Aug. 13, 1616), pupil of 
Orazio Vecchi, whom he succeeded as maestro 
di cappella at Modena Cathedral, Oct. 7, 1604. 

Canzonette a 3 v., Venice, 1597 (German ed. 1606); 2 books 
madrigals, 1599 and’ 1608 ; 1 book motets, 1603; concerti eccles., 
8, 9, 12, 13 voc., 1621; single songs in various collective volumes 
(Q.- L.; Fétis). 

CAPLET, Anpr& (b. Havre, Nov. 23, 1878 ; 
d. Paris, Apr. 22, 1925), began his musical 
studies at Havre under M. H. Woolett. In 
1896 he went to the Conservatoire, Paris, 
where he was the pupil successively of Xavier 
Leroux, Paul Vidal and Lenepveu. Obtain- 
ing the Grand Prix de Rome in 1901 he was 
enabled to visit Italy, and Germany where 
he followed assiduously the performances at 
Berlin and Dresden of Mottl and of Nikisch. 
He early revealed his vocation as a con- 
ductor. At 18 he was assistant to Edouard 
Colonne; at 21 director of music at the 
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Odéon Theatre. But it was especially after 
he left the Villa Medici that Caplet developed 
his extraordinary gifts of orchestral com- 
prehension and vitality. Debussy attracted 
him and they became intimate. The author of 
‘ Pelléas ’ considered Caplet a born conductor 
and chose him in 1911 to undertake the per- 
formances at the Chatelet, in unforgettable 
conditions, of ‘Le Martyre de St. Sébastien.’ 
From 1910-14 Caplet was director of music and 
conductor at Boston, where he succeeded in 
introducing to the public a great number of 
notable works by modern French composers. 
In 1912 he conducted ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande ’ 
at Covent Garden. In 1922, at Paris, Caplet 
conducted several times at the Pasdeloup 
Concerts; and in 1925 he revived at the 
Opéra, ‘Le Triomphe de amour’ by Lully, 
of which he had revised the orchestration. 

Amongst contemporary composers Caplet 
ranked as one who employed modern harmony 
and instrumental colour with authority and 
taste. He was a sensitive poet before all else. 
He understood how to create a dreamlike or 
magic atmosphere in the most spontaneous way, 
from the first notes of any of his works. A 
refined artist, he always succeeded in ex- 
pressing the most delicate fugitive shades of 
thought and feeling with an exquisite choice 
of expression. 

The works of Caplet comprise many for 
voice and piano: ‘Priéres,’ “Le Vieux Coffret,’ 
‘La Croix douloureuse,’ ‘Trois Fables de La 
Fontaine,’ ‘ Cing Ballades frangaises,’ ‘Hymne 
& la naissance du matin,’ etc.; most of these 
are orchestrated. 

Chamber music is represented by a piano and 
wind quintet (1898), a ‘Suite persane’ for ten 
wind instruments (1900), a ‘Conte fantas- 
tique ’ (after Edgar Allen Poe) for harp and 
string quartet. His latest works are: ‘ Sonata 
di chiesa’ for violin and organ (1924), and a 
Suite de Piéces for piano, 4 hands, dedicated 
“aux enfants bien sages ’ (1925). 

Orchestral mnsic: ‘ La Masque de la mort 


rouge ’ (symphonic study) (Colonne Concerts, 
1909);,. ‘La Marche heroique de la Ve 
Division’ (1917); ‘Epiphanie,’ a musical 


‘fresco’ for solo violoncello and orchestra 
(1923). Transcriptions for orchestra of ‘ Coin 
des enfants,’ ‘ Pagodes,’ and piano arrange- 
ments of ‘La Mer’ and ‘Martyre de St. 
Sébastien ’ (Debussy) must also be mentioned. 
His choral works and religious music, or with 
a religious tendency, hold a special place in 
contemporary composition because of their 
mystical sentiment and dramatic force. ‘ Le 
Pie Jésu’ (1919) is for solo voice with organ 
accompaniment; ‘Les Inscriptions cham- 
pétres’ (1914) and the Mass for three voices 
(1922) are written simply a cappella; ‘ Le 
Miroir de Jésus’ (1923) consists of string 
quintet, harp and three voices, which alike 
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accompany the solo voice. It is in these works 
that Caplet probably reached the summit of his 
art. He died very suddenly of lung disease, 
the result of wounds and gas-poisoning during 
the war, at a time when he was nearing his 
zenith both as conductor and composer. He 
left various unfinished works. 

Brst.—YveEs-Maro, André Caplet (Monde musicale, Paris, 1924). 

F. RY, 

CAPOCCI, the name of two distinguished 
organists of St. John Lateran in Rome. The 
father, (1) Ganrano (b. Rome, Oct. 16, 1811 ; 
d. Jan. 11, 1898), began his musical studies 
under Sante Pascoli, organist of St. Peter’s ; 
and was afterwards a pupil of Valentino Fiora- 
vanti and Francesco Cianciarelli for counter- 
point and composition. 

In 1831 he received the diploma of organist, 
and in 1833 that of composer from the academy 
of St. Cecilia. His first post as organist was in 
S. Maria in Vallicella ; in 1839 he was appointed 
to S. Maria Maggiore; in 1855 he was made 
maestro direttore of the Cappella Pia of the 
Lateran, a post which he occupied till his 
death. His sacred compositions were con- 
stantly in use at the Lateran, where his Re- 
sponsori for Holy Week were universally ad- 
mired ; seven published volumes, containing 
42 compositions such as masses, motets, psalms, 
etc., represent only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of his works, which are remarkable for 
their faithful adherence to the ecclesiastical 
style of the great Italian school, and for 
melodies of a flowing, facile type. 

His son, (2) Finrppo (6. Rome, May 11, 1840 ; 
d. there, July 1911), began the study of music 
at 9 years old, learning the organ and harmony 
from his father. In 1861 he gained a diploma 
as a pianist in the academy of St. Cecilia. He 
was appointed first organist at the Lateran in 
1873, and succeeded his father as maestro 
direttore di cappella in 1898. A _ visit of 
Alexandre Guilmant to Rome in 1880 inspired 
Capocci to devote himself to the highest branch 
of organ technique, and he shortly became 
famous for the excellent taste of his arrange- 
ment of stops, for the admirable clearness of his 
playing, and for his musicianly phrasing. A 
great number of compositions for the organ 
have been published in London, Leipzig and 
Paris. They include 5 sonatas and 11 books of 
original pieces. M. 

CAPORALE, AnprzEa (d. London, c. 1756), 
an Italian violoncello-player who arrived in 
London in 1734, and excited much attention. 
In 1740 he joined Handel’s opera-band. He 
was playing in Dublin from Sept. 1754 to June 
1755, and again in 1757, when his performance 
there on Feb. 3 is noted in Faulkner’s Journal 
(No. 3107). He was more famous for tone and 
expression than for execution. Eighteen solos 
for his instrument were published in London 


(Q.-L.). 
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CAPO TASTO (Ital., from capo, ‘ head,’ and 
tasto, ‘ touch,’ or ‘ tie’ ; Ger. Capotaster, some- 
times capo d’ astro), in Italian the nut of a lute 
or guitar, but also the general name of a con- 
trivance for shortening the vibratory lengths of 
strings, thus forming a second nut, expressed 
in French by ‘ barre,’ to facilitate change of 
key. The construction of a capo tasto varies 
according to the stringing and shape of the 
neck of the instrument it is to be applied to, 
but it may be described as a narrow rail of hard 
wood, metal or ivory, clothed with leather or 
cloth, and often fastened by a screw upon the 
fret from which it is intended to mark off the 
new length of the strings. There are other but 
less simple ways of attaching it. The technical 
advantage of using a capo tasto is that higher 
shifts can be more easily obtained; and the 
use of open strings, upon which the possibility 
of chords often depends, is facilitated in a 
higher compass than that natural to the instru- 
ment. How much transposition may be facili- 
tated by it is thus shown by Max Albert in 
Mendel’s Lexicon. Take a 
guitar the strings of which 
are tuned in real notes 


the basis of sharp keys: 
with a capo tasto on the 
first semitone fret we have 


a 
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the basis of flat keys, the fingering remaining 
the same. With bow instruments the capo 
tasto is no longer used, but it was formerly 
with those having frets, as the viol da gamba. 
The use of the thumb as a bridge to the violon- 
cello serves as a capo tasto, as also, in principle, 
the pedal action of the harp. A. J..H, 

CAPOUL, JosepxH Victor Amiphke (b. Tou- 
louse, Feb. 27, 1839; d. Pujaudran du Gers, 
Feb. 18, 1924), a popular opera tenor, who 
entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1859, studied 
singing there under Révial, and opéra-comique 
under Mocker, and in 1861 gained the first 
prize in the latter class. On Aug. 26 of the 
last-named year he made his débutat the Opéra- 
Comique as Daniel in ‘ Le Chalet ’ (Adam), and 
next played Tonio in ‘ La Fille du Régiment.’ 
He became a great favourite and remained at 
that theatre until 1870. His best new parts 
were, 1868, Gaston in ‘ Le Premier Jour de 
bonheur’ (Auber); 1869, the hero in ‘ Vert- 
Vert ’ (Offenbach). In 1872 he sang in Italian 
opera at the Ventadour ; in 1876 in French at 
the Gaieté, as the hero in ‘ Paul et Virginie ’ 
(Massé); and in 1878 at the Ventadour as 
Romeo in ‘ Les Amants de Vérone’ (Marquis 
D’Ivry), both new operas. 

On June 1, 1871, Capoul first appeared in 
England at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, as 
Faust, with success, and sang there every season 
(except 1874) until 1875. From 1875-79 he 
sang at Covent Garden as Paul, Romeo, ete. 
He sang several seasons in North America both 
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in Italian and French opéra-bouffe. His last 
new part in Paris (Chateau d’Eau) was on Oct. 
13, 1888, as the hero in Godard’s ‘ Jocelyn,’ the 
libretto by himself and Armand Silvestre. In 
1892 he taught singing at the National Con- 
servatory, New York (Pratt and Boyd). From 
1897-1905 he was stage manager at the Opéra, 
Paris. A. C.; addns. M. L. P. 

CAPPA, Gorrrepo (6. circa 1647; d. Sa- 
luzzo, Aug. 6, 1717), a famous luthier, pupil of 
Nicolo Amati. 

CAPRICCIETTO (Ital., dimin. of capriccio), 
a capriccio, on a small scale, and of no great 
development. BE. P. 

CAPRICCIO (Ital.; Fr. caprice). (1) This 
name was originally given, according to Mar- 
purg, to pieces written for the harpsichord in 
a fugued style, though not strict fugues. It 
was also sometimes applied to actual fugues, 
when written upon a lively subject; and the 
composition was consequently for the most 
part in quick notes. Examples of this kind of 
capriccio can be found in Handel’s * Third set 
of Lessons for the Harpsichord’ (German 
Handel Society’s edition, part 2), and in the 
second of Bach’s ‘Six Partitas.’ Bach also 
uses the word as synonymous with ‘ fantasia,’ 
i.e. @ piece in a free form, in his ‘ Capriccio on 
the departure of a beloved brother.’ 

(2) In the middle of the 18th century the 
term was applied to exercises for stringed 
instruments, such as would now be called 
‘études,’ in which one definite figure was 
carried through the composition. (3) Later 
the name was applied to a piece of music con- 
structed either on original subjects, and 
frequently in a modified sonata- or rondo-form 
(as in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Three Caprices,’ op. 33, 
or Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice in E), or to a 
brilliant transcription of one or more subjects 
by other composers. As examples of the latter 
kind may be named Heller’s ‘ Caprice brillant 
sur la Truite de Schubert,’ and Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Caprice sur les Airs de ballet d’Alceste de 
Gluck.’ The title ‘Capriccio’ is applied to 
many of the short pieces which form an im- 
portant part of Brahms’s later works. His 
Opp. 76 and 116 consist of ‘ Capricci’ and 
‘Intermezzi,’ the former name being applied 
to the more rapid movements, the latter to the 
slower. E. P. 

CAPRIOLI (Caproti), CaRrwo, called ‘il 
Violino,’ a 17th-century Italian composer whom 
Mazarin brought to Paris, where his opera, ‘ Le 
nozze di Peleo et Teti,’ was performed Apr. 14, 
1654. The MS. of his oratorio, ‘ Davide pre- 
varicante,’ words by Orsini, 1683, is in the 
library of the Hofburg, Vienna, as well as some 
arias. Two songs of his are in Playford’s 
‘Scelta di canzonette,’ 1679. He is one of the 
originators of the cantata. Wav) aio 

CAPRON, Nicotas (b. circa 1740; d. Paris, 
Sept. 14, 1784), violinist and composer. A 
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pupil of Gavinies, he made his début at about 
the age of 16 in the orchestra of the Opéra- 
Comique, and having appeared as soloist in the 
Concert Spirituel during 1761 he met with ever- 
increasing success. He married, June 22, 1769, 
Anne Soisson, a cousin of Piron the writer. He 
was a distinguished virtuoso, who was some- 
times reproached with delighting in extreme 
difficulties. 

Capron wrote a number of concertos, quar- 
tets, duos and sonatas. Only two works, out 
of all these productions, have been preserved, 
a ‘Premier livre de sonates & violon seul et 
basse,’ op. 1 (1768), and ‘Six duos pour deux 
violons,’ op. 3 (1777). 


Brpu.—La LAURENCIE, L’ Ecole francaise de violon, ii. (1923), pp. 
368-79. M. P. 


CAPULETTI ED I MONTECCHI, see 
RoMEO AND JULIET. 

CAPUZZI, GiusrerrE Antonio (b. Brescia, 
1753 ; d. Mar. 18, 1818), violinist and leader at 
S. Maria Maggiore, Bergamo ; pupil of Tartini 
and Bertoni. He was violinist at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and came to London in 1796, where he 
met with great success and produced his ballet, 
‘La Villageoise.” He composed operas, can- 
tatas, a considerable amount of chamber 
music and a sinfonia concertante (Q.-L.). 

CARA, MarcueEttTo (Marco) (b. Verona, late 
15th cent. ; d. Mantua, c. 1527). From 1495- 
1525 he was at the court of Mantua. He was 
a famous song composer (chiefly frottole) and 
lutenist. Aaron mentions him in the latter 
capacity in 1545. 

CARACCIO, Giovanni (b. Bergamo, circa 
middle of 16th cent. ; d. Rome, 1626), a church 
composer, at first a singer in the private choir 
of the Elector of Bavaria. 

Having quitted this service he spent some 
years at Rome and at Venice, and then re- 
turned to his native place, where he was 
appointed maestro at the cathedral. He held 
this post for 23 years, when he migrated to 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, remaining 
there until his death. He was one of those 14 
composers of different nations who showed 
their appreciation of Palestrina’s genius by 
dedicating to him a volume of Psalms to which 
each had contributed. His published works 
are: 

Magnificat omnitonum, pars 13 
omnitonum, pars 2, Venice, 1582. Madrigali a 5 voci, lib. 1 
Venice, 1583. Musica a 5 voci da sonare; id. 1585. Dialogo a 7 
voci nel lib. 1 di Madrigali di Claudio da Correggio, Milan, 1588. 
Madrigali a 5 voci, lib. 2, Venice, 1589. Salmi di compieta con le 
antifone della Vergine, ed otto falsi bordoni a 5 voci, Venice, 1591. 
Salmi a cinque per tutti i vesperi dell’ anno, con alcuni hymni, 
mottetti, e falsi bordoni accommodati ancora a voci di donne, 
Venice, 1593. Madrigali a 5 voci, lib. 4, Venice, 1594. Salmi a 
cinque; Venice, 1594. Madrigali a 5 voci, lib. 5, Venice, 1597. 
Canzoni francesi a quattro, Venice, 1597. Canzonette a tre, 


Venice, 1598. Madrigali a 5 voci, lib. 6, Venice, 1599. Messe 
per i defonti a quattro e cinque, con motetti, Milan, 1611. 


Bergameno inserted some of Caraccio’s work 
in his ‘ Parnassus musicus Ferdinandaeus,’ 2-5 
vocum; Venice, 1615. E. H. P. 

CARADORI-ALLAN, Marta CATERINA 
ROSALBINA, née DE Munck (5. Casa Palatina, 


Venice, 1581. Magnificat 
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Milan, 1800; d. Surbiton, Oct. 15, 1865), the 
singer who sang the soprano part in the first 
performance of ‘ Elijah.’ 

Her father, the Baron de Munck, was an 
Alsatian, and had been a colonel in the French 
army. Mlle. de Munck’s musical education 
was completed entirely by her mother, without 
assistance. Her father’s death obliged her to 
avail herself of her gifts in order to support 
herself. Having attempted the stage in the 
course of a tour through France and part of 
Germany, she took her mother’s family name 
of Caradori, and accepted an engagement in 
London in 1822. She made her début on Jan. 
12 at the King’s Theatre as Cherubino, and 
sang afterwards in ‘La Clemenza di Tito,’ 
‘Elisa e Claudio’ and ‘Corradino.’ She con- 
tinued engaged through 1823 and 1824; and 
in the latter year took her benefit in ‘ Don 
Giovanni.’ In 1825 she sang in ‘ L’ Adelina’ of 
Generali, in Rossini’s ‘ Pietro l eremita,’ and 
chose ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ for her benefit ; and 
at Velluti’?s début in ‘Il crociato,’ Mme. 
Caradori sang the first woman’s part. On 
Mar. 21, 1825, she sang in Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony on its production by the Phil- 
harmonic Society. In 1826 she sang in the 
‘ Barbiere’? and in *‘ Romeo e Giulietta’ and 
took her benefit in ‘ Le Nozze,’ as Susanna. 

In 1834 she again appeared in opera, but it 
was in concerts that she now achieved her 
greatest success, and most prominently in the 
Festival in Westminster Abbey in this same 
year. During the carnival of 1830 she sang with 
success at Venice, but after 1835 she remained 
in England, singing at festivals and concerts. 
She sang the soprano part in the first perform- 
ance of ‘ Elijah ’ at Birmingham, Aug. 26, 1846, 
when Mendelssohn’s judgment of her perform- 
ance was not so favourable as Lord Mount- 
Edgcumbe’s (Letters, Aug. 31, 1846). There 
is a good portrait of Caradori in the character 
of Creusa in Mayr’s ‘ Medea’ by J. Hayter, 
lithographed by MHullmandel. Her voice, 
though not very powerful, was exceedingly 
sweet and flexible, and her style almost fault- 
less. She had much knowledge of music, and 
sang with great delicacy and expression. 

J. M. 

CARAFA (p1 CoLoBRANo) MicHELE ENrRIco 
(6. Naples, Nov. 17, 1787; d. Paris, July 26, 
1872), a composer of operas who studied under 
Fazzi, Fenaroli and Ruggi, and in Paris under 
Cherubini. 

His first opera was ‘Il Fantasma.’ So 
little, however, did Carafa feel his vocation 
that he entered the army, and became an 
officer in the bodyguard of Murat, then king 
of Naples. Like Henri Beyle (Stendhal) he 
made the campaign of Russia in 1812, and was 
decorated by Napoleon. After the Emperor’s 
fall he left the army and embraced music 
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decision, ‘ I] vascello di occidente,’ was pro- 
duced at Naples in 1814, and was followed by 
a large number of others. ‘Gabriele’ (1818), 
‘ Tfigenia,’ ‘ Berenice,’ etc. etc., were produced 
in Italy, but he was equally successful in 
Vienna and in Paris. In the latter city he 
made his début with ‘ Le Solitaire,’ Aug. 17, 
1822, which long remained extraordinarily 
popular. In 1827 he took up his residence in 
Paris, and brought out ‘ La Violette,’ in Oct. 
1828. ‘La Fiancée de Lammermoor,’ ‘ Masa- 
niello ? (Dec. 27, 1827), evidently written in 
competition with Auber’s ‘ Muette’ (Feb. 29, 
1828), ‘La Prison d’Edimbourg,’ ete. These 
operas, and many others, were very popular, 
notwithstanding the immense counter attrac- 
tions of Auber and Rossini. This they owe 
more to an easy flow of melody and natural 
unaffected instrumentation than to any 
original character, and in consequence they 
have now fallen into oblivion. As a composer 
for the pianoforte Carafa was almost equally 
the fashion, and at Cherubini’s instance he was 
made professor of composition in the Con- 
servatoire shortly after his arrival in Paris. 
In 1837 he was elected a member of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts. 

The Dictionnaire lyrique of Félix Clément 
mentions no less than 35 of his operas. a. 

“CARAMBA, LA’ (Maria Antonta FER- 
NANDEZ) (b. Motril, Granada, 1751; d. Madrid, 
1787), a celebrated Spanish singer, who first 
appeared in Madrid in comic operas and 
TONADILLAS in 1776. Her extraordinary 
success was due mainly to her beauty and 
spirit, and to her interpretations of the wild 
gypsy songs of Andalucia ; she was especially 
notable for her manner of singing the pro- 
longed Ay/ with which most of them begin 
and end. A ‘Tirana’ and other songs sung 
by her are printed by Mitjana (La Musique en 
Espagne). In 1781 she retired from the stage 
and married a Frenchman. She soon left him, 
however. Her return to the theatre was made 
the subject of a tonadilla, ‘ El luto de Garrido 
por la muerte de la Caramba,’ in which, after 
her death had been bewailed by the tenor 
(Garrido) in an aria worthy of Gluck, she 
appears to him wrapped in her mantilla, and 
convinces him that she is alive by her inimit- 
able singing of a florid Andalucian melody. 
The nickname of ‘La Caramba’ was given 
to her from the enormous bow of brilliant 
colour which she began to wear in her hair 
about 1778. The word has been used ever 
since as a familiar euphemism to express 
considerable surprise. The best criticism on 
her art is perhaps that of the obituary sonnet : 
Esa que muda fué mas elocuente, i.e. She was 
more eloquent in silence than in song. 

J. BT. 
CARCELERA, see Sona, subsection SPAIN 


as his profession. The first opera after this ! (4). 
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CARDIFF MUSICAL FESTIVAL. The first 
musical festival in Cardiff took place in 1892 
and the second in 1895. Both were under the 
direction of Sir Joseph Barnby. An interval 
of seven years then elapsed, followed by the 
festivals of 1902, 1904, 1907 and 1910, all 
conducted by Sir Frederick Cowen. The 
one planned for 1913 and postponed till the 
following year could not be given on account 
of the war. The programmes of these festivals 
followed the usual festival repertory, while as 

regards novelties special attention was given 
to the works of Welsh composers. Salient 
features are as follows : 


1892. ‘ Golden Legend ’ (Sullivan), ‘ Dream of Jubal’ (Mackenzie), 
‘Faust’ (Berlioz), Stabat Mater (Dvorak), ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens’ (Parry), ‘ Revenge’ (Stanford), ‘Saul of Tarsus ’ 
(Joseph Parry). 

1895. Requiem (Verdi), ‘Choral Symphony’ (Beethoven), ‘St. 
Francis’ (E. Tinel), first time in England, ‘The Bard’ 
(Stanford), first performance, ‘A Psalm of Life’ (David 
Jenkins). 

1902. ‘ Orpheus’ (Gluck), ‘Song of Destiny’ (Brahms), Stabat 
Mater (Rossini), ‘Samson and Delilah’ (Saint-Saéns), 
‘Ruth’ (Cowen), ‘Flying Dutchman,’ Acts 1 and 2, ‘ Les 
Béatitudes ’ (Franck), first time in England. 

Eve’ (Massenet), ‘ Faust’ (Schumann), Requiem (Verdi), 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ (Elgar), ‘The Desert’ (David), 
‘Lohengrin,’ Act 3, ‘ John Gilpin’ (Cowen), ‘ Victory of 
St. Garmon ’ (Harry Evans). 

1907. ‘Omar Khayyam,’ Part II. (Bantock), ‘Phebus and Pan’ 

(Bach), ‘ A Vision of Life ’ (Parry), ‘ He giveth His Beloved 
Sleep ’ (Cowen), Mass in E flat (Schubert), ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens ’ (Brewer), ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ (Berlioz), ‘ Coming 
of Arthur ’ (David Evans), excerpt from ‘ Parsifal.’ 

1910. ‘The Veil’ (Cowen), ‘The Sungod’s Return’ (Mackenzie), 
Requiem (Brahms), ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin’ (Parry), 
‘The Bard’ (David Thomas), excerpts from ‘ Siegfried ’ 
and ‘ Gétterdiammerung.’ N. OC. G. 


CARDON, (1) Lovis (6. Paris, 1747; 
d. Russia, 1805), of Italian parentage, a harp- 
ist of great repute. On the outbreak of the 
Revolution he migrated to Russia. His Art 
de jouer la harpe (1805) was for long esteemed. 

His brother (2) PreRRE (0b. Paris, 1751) was a 
singer and violoncello player. M. ©. C. 

CARDOSO, Cyrtiaco bz (b. 1846; d. 1900), 
a Portuguese composer of comic operas, whose 
lively and graceful works have continued to 
hold the stage. Jp T. 

CARDOSO, Fr. Manvet (b. Fronteira no 
Alemtejo, 1569; d. Lisbon, Nov. 29, 1650), a 
celebrated Portuguese composer and organist. 
He took his mother’s name, his father being 
called Francisco Vaz. He studied for the 
priesthood at the seminary of Evora, and was 
appointed choir-master of the cathedral there. 
In 1589 he became a Carmelite monk. His 
musical abilities procured him the esteem of 
the kings of both Spain and Portugal; and 
Joun IV. visited him frequently, after his 
appointment as sub-prior and musical director 
of the Carmelite Monastery at Lisbon. 

A contemporary Portuguese writer mentions 
Fr. Manuel Cardoso by the side of Morales, 
Guerrero and Josquin des Prés. 

His printed works include : 


1904. ‘ 


1. Magnificats, 4 et 5 v. Lisbon: Peter Craesbeck, 1613. 


9°. Missae, 4,5 et 6 v. Lisbon: Peter Craesbeck, 1625. (Evora, 
Cathedral.) 
3. Missae, 4 et 6 v.... Liber Secundus. Lisbon: Peter 


Craesbeck, 1636. 

4, Missae de Beata Virgine Maria, 4,5et6 v. ... Liber Tertius. 
Ad 8. C. R. Majestatem Philippi quarti Hispaniarum Regis, ac 
novi orbis Imperatoris . . . Lisbon: Lawrence Craesbeck, 1636. 
(Evora, Bibl. Publ.) 
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5. Livro de varios motetes, Officio da Semana Santa e outras cousas 
... Lisbon: Joao Rodriques Impressor. Na officina de Lourenco 
de Anueres (i.e. Lawrence Craesbeck), 1648. (Lisbon, Cathedral.) 


The MSS. mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
Library of King John IV. were destroyed in 
the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. They included 
two Christmas villancicos (with Spanish words), 
masses, psalms, Te Deum and Magnificat. A 
few others are preserved in the Cathedral at 
Lisbon. 

Two motets are printed by Proske in 
Musica Divina; and eight are mentioned 
in Q.-L. A Mass for 4 v., and an Agnus 
Dei exist in MS. in the Biblioteca de Coro at 
Seville. TAB 

CARDOSO, Manvet (d. before 1595), a Por- 
tuguese church musician, Archiprecentor to 
John III. and Treasurer of the Cathedral of 
Leiria. He compiled a work containing the 
liturgical music sung in Holy Week, one of the 
earliest books of music printed in Portugal : 

Passionarium juxta Capelle Regis Lusitanze consuetudinem ; 
accentos rationem integre observans. Per Emmanuelem Cardosum 
eiusdem Regis Capellze Archiprecentorem, & Leiriensis Ecclesiz 
Thesaurarium. 

. . Anno 1575. 


Leiris. Excudebat Antonino a Mariz . 
(Lisbon, Bibl. Nac. ; Evora, Bibl. Publ.) TBD 
(6. Verudiano, 


CARESANA, CrRISTOFORO 
1655; d. Naples, c. 1730), an Italian musician 
of note. He settled in Naples in 1680, when 
he became organist to the royal chapel. He 
published motets, hymns and duetti da camera, 
and left many MSS. in the library at Naples. 
But his most famous work is his ‘ Solfeggi’ 
(Naples, 1680), of which Choron published a 
new edition for use in the Conservatoire. 

M. 0. 0, 

CARESTINI, Grovannt (6. Monte Filatrano, 
Ancona, c. 1705; d. shortly after 1758), one 
of the greatest of Italian singers. 

At the age of 12 he went to Milan, where 
he gained the protection of the Cusani family, 
in gratitude to whom he assumed the name of 
Cusanino. His voice, at first a powerful clear 
soprano, afterwards changed to the fullest, 
finest and deepest contralto ever, perhaps, 
heard. His first appearance was at Rome, 
1721, in the female part of Costanza in Bonon- 
cini’s ‘ Griselda.’ In 1723 he sang at Prague, 
at the coronation of Charles VI. as King of 
Bohemia. The following year he was at 
Mantua, and in 1725 sang for the first time at 
Venice in the ‘ Seleuco ’ of Zuccari, and in 1726 
with Farinelli and Paita. In 1728 and 1730 
he visited Rome, singing in Vinci’s ‘Alessandro 
nell’ Indie’ and ‘ Artaserse.’ Owen Swiny, 
happening to be in Italy with Lord Boyne and 
Walpole, wrote to Colman from Bologna, on 
July 12, 1730, mentioning letters which he had 
received from Handel, and goes on to say : 


‘TL find that Senesino or Carestini are desired at 1200 
guineas each, if they are to be had. I am sure that 
Carestini is engaged at Milan, and has been so for 
many months past.’ 


Carestini made his début in London on Dec. 
4, 1733, in ‘Cajus Fabricius,’ a pasticcio ; 
and his magnificent voice and style enabled 
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Handel to withstand the opposition, headed 
by Farinelli, at the other house. In 1734 he 
sang in ‘ Ariadne,’ ‘ Pastor Fido,’ ‘ Parnasso 
in Festa,’ ‘ Otho,’ ‘ Terpsichore,’ ‘ Deborah’ 
and ‘ Athaliah’; and the next season in 
‘ Ariodante’ and ‘ Alcina.’ In the cast of the 
latter his name is spelt Carestino, as it is also 
by Colman. In ‘ Alcina’ occurs the beautiful 
song ‘ Verdi prati,’ which he sent back to the 
composer as not suited to him. Handel on this 
became furious, ran to the house of the singer, 
and addressed to him the following harangue : 


‘You tog! don’t I know petter as yourseluf vaat es 
pest for you to sing? If you vill not sing all de song 
vaat I give you, I vill not pay you ein stiver.’? 


In 1735 Carestini left England for Venice, 
and for twenty years after continued to enjoy 
the highest reputation on the Continent, singing 
at Berlin in 1750, 1754 and 1755. In 1755 
ne was engaged at St. Petersburg, where 
he remained till 1758, when he quitted the 
stage, to retire to his native country. Quantz 
says: ‘ He had one of the strongest and most 
beautiful contralto voices, which extended 
from d to g’.’ He was also perfect in pass- 
ages which he executed with the chest-voice, 
according to the principles of the school of 
Bernacchi, and after the manner of Farinelli ; 
in his ornaments he was bold and felicitous. 
He was also a very good actor; and his 
person was tall, handsome and commanding. 
There is a good mezzotint of him by J. Faber, 
engraved in 1735 from a picture by George 
Knapton, a fine impression of which is now 
rare. J. M. 

CAREY, Francis Cruive Savitt (bd. Sible 
Hedingham, Essex, May 30, 1883), a baritone 
singer whose activities have included English 
folk-song collection, the production of operas at 
the ‘Old Vic,’ original composition, and a 
prominent part in founding the sextet known 
as the ENGLISH SINGERS (q.v.). 

Carey was educated at Sherborne, Clare 
College, Cambridge, and the R.C.M. At the 
last-named his masters were Stanford for 
composition and James H. Ley for singing. 
Subsequently he studied singing with Jean de 
Reszke at Nice in periodic visits taken in 
intervals of his professional career. Carey 
made his first London appearance in a recital 
(June 19, 1907) which he gave at Aeolian Hall, 
where he made an immediate mark both by his 
unusual choice of songs and his individual way 
of singing them. He took charge of the stage 
production, himself playing Papageno in 
‘The Magic Flute’ at Cambridge (Dec. 1911), 
(see Dent), and this was the beginning of 
a considerable amount of work in special 
operatic performances which in England help 
to fill the blanks left by the few existing 
operatic companies of the fully professional 
kind. The war caused a break in Carey’s 
musical activities. After it he took part 

1 Burney. 
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in the performances at Glastonbury (see 


Bovueuton), produced ‘Figaro’ (playing the 
name part) and ‘The Magic Flute’ (playing 
Papageno) at the ‘ Old Vic’ (1920), and ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ (1921). At this time his incidental 
music to two plays, The Blue Lagoon and The 
Wonderful Visit, was heard simultaneously in 
London theatres. He taught singing at the 
R.C.M., and toured in England and on the 
Continent with the English Singers. In 1924 
he went to Australia as director of the singing 
school in the Conservatoire of Adelaide. . 
CAREY, (1) Henry (b. circa 1690; 
d. Clerkenwell, Oct. 4, 1743), composer and 
dramatist, was a reputed natural son of 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. 
His first music-master was a German named 
Olaus Westeinson Linnert, and he subsequently 
sreceived instruction from Thomas Rosein- 
grave and Geminiani. In 1715 he wrote and 
composed the music for the farce of * The 
Contrivances; or, More Ways than One,’ 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre, Aug. 9 in 
that year. His next production was a farce, 
‘ Hanging and Marriage ; or, The Dead Man’s 
Wedding,’ performed Mar. 15, 1722, at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre. In 1728 he set to music 
the songs in Vanbrugh and Cibber’s comedy 
‘The Provoked Husband.’ He next wrote the 
operas of ‘Amelia’ (the music by Lampe), 
Haymarket Theatre, 1732, and ‘Teraminta,’ 
music by John Christopher Smith, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre, Oct. 20, 1732. Each of 
these pieces was described as ‘a New English 
Opera after the Italian manner.’ On Dee. 2, 
1732, Carey produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
a ballad opera called ‘ Betty ; or, The Country 
Bumpkins.’ In 1733 he wrote and composed a 
musical entertainment called ‘Cephalus and 
Procris,’ produced at Drury Lane Theatre with 
a pantomime interlude entitled ‘ Harlequin 
Volgi.” On Feb. 22, 1734, he produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre ‘The most Tragical 
Tragedy that ever was Tragedized by any 
Company of Tragedians, called Chrononhoton- 
thologos’; a burlesque of the bombast and 
fustian prevalent among some of the dramatists 
of the day, and especially of their partiality for 
tautological expressions. In 1735 he produced 
a ballad-opera, ‘A Wonder; or, the Honest 
Yorkshireman,’ Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
one night only, July 11, 1735, transferred to 
the Haymarket and Goodman’s Fields Theatres 
later in the same year under its second title. 
On Oct. 26, 1737, Carey’s burlesque-opera 
‘The Dragon of Wantley,’ a satire on the 
Italian opera of the day, the music by Lampe, 
was produced at Covent Garden Theatre with 
great success, In the next year the author 
and composer produced a sequel, ‘ Margery ; 
or, A Worse Plague than the Dragon’ (a title 
afterwards changed to ‘The Dragoness’), 
Covent Garden Theatre, Dec. 9, 1738. In 
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1739, on the breaking out of the war with 
Spain, Carey wrote and composed a musical 
interlude called ‘Nancy; or, The Parting 
Lovers,’ which was brought out at Drury Lane 
Theatre and revived at Covent Garden 
Theatre, with alterations in 1755 (on the 
prospect of a war) under the name of ‘ The 
Press Gang; or, Love in Low Life,’ and fre- 
quently brought forward on similar occasions 
under the title of ‘True Blue.’ In the latter 
part of his life Carey collected his principal 
dramatic pieces, and published them in 1743 
by subscription in a quarto volume. 

In 1713 Carey published a small volume of 
his poems. This he afterwards enlarged and 
published by subscription in 1729. 

The songs and cantatas written and com- 
posed by Carey were very numerous. In the 
early part of his career he issued his songs in 
half-sheet form, employing Thomas Cross to 
engrave them with the music. A book of can- 
tatas appeared in 1724, and in 1732 he pub- 
lished ‘ Six Cantatas’; in 1737, under the 


title of 

‘The Musical Century, in One hundred English 
Ballads on various subjects and occasions, adapted to 
several characters and incidents in Human Life, and 
calculated for innocent conversation, mirth and 
instruction,’ 


there appeared two folio volumes of songs 
written and composed by himself, to the first 
of which his portrait is prefixed. A second 
edition appeared in 1740, and a third in 1743. 

It has been generally said that he died by his 
own hand, but this seems doubtful. He died 
at his house in Great Warner Street. Sir John 
Hawkins thus estimates Carey’s abilities : 

‘As a musician Carey seems to have been one of the 


first of the lowest rank ; and as a poet the last of that | 


class of which D’Urfey was the first, with this differ- 
ence, that in all the songs and poems written by him 
on wine, love, and such kinds of subjects, he seems to 
have manifested an inviolable regard for decency and 
good manners.’ 


Carey's posthumous son, (2) GEORGE 
SAVILE CaRrzEyY (1743-1807), inherited much of 
his father’s talent. He became an actor, but 
not succeeding he contrived, by giving entertain- 
ments of singing, recitation and imitations, 
to earn a precarious living for about forty 
years. In the latter part of his life he 
claimed for his father the composition of ‘Gop 
SAVE THE KiNG’ (q.v.), and the claim occupied 
much attention for some time. G. 8S. Carey’s 
daughter, Anne, was the mother of Edmund 
Kean, the tragedian. w.H.H.; addns. F. K. 

CARILLON (1), a chromatic set of bells, 
hung ‘ dead’ or ‘ fixed’ in a tower—from three 
to four octaves in compass—played by means 
of a clavier (console) arranged like the manuals 
and pedals of an organ, or automatically by a 
clockwork mechanism (see CHIMES). Carillon 
is a French word derived from the medieval 
Latin quadrilionem, a quaternary, because 
carillons were, in the first instance, sounded on 
four bells. 
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Carillon was originally the melody played, 
and is connected with the French clarine, a 
little bell. The word is also connected with the 
Italian quadriglio or quadrille, a popular dance 
in the 16th century, the music for which was 
probably played on bells. Carillons are very 
ancient. The Chinese seem to have anticipated 
their possibilities thousands of years ago. From 
MSS. of the 10th and 12th centuries details are 
obtained as to the disposition of nine notes to 
the octave. At first the bells were small, and 
played by a performer who tapped them with 
a hammer suited to the purpose. In Europe 
the perfecting of the art of bell-founding and 
the making of carillons took place during the 
15th, 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. The great 
bell - founders responsible for this were the 
brothers HEMony (q.v.),the many members of the 
VAN DEN GHEYN family (q.v.), andlater DUMERY 
(q.v.). Dunkerque had a carillon in 1437, Alost 
1487, Antwerp 1540, and Bruges 1675. 

In Belgium, Holland and Northern France 
there are some 130 carillons of importance, all 
made during the past four centuries. This 
shows the great popularity of the carillon art 
during that period. (See PLATE XII1.). 

The carillon is truly the most democratic of 
all musical instruments. Rich and poor alike 
share its enjoyment. In many instances a 
whole city constitutes the audience. The 
people of the Netherlands probably know their 
folk-music better than any others, and this is in 
a great measure due to the fact that the work- 
man at his labour hears the melodies from the 
carillon almost every hour of the day. On all 
particular occasions it is the duty of the official 
carillonneur to play for a stated time, and his 
programme always includes examples of songs 
and tunes of local and of national interest. 
As carillon music is written in two, three or 
more parts it is obvious that when bells are 
used in combination they must be absolutely 
accurate as to tune, both individually and 
collectively. 

The following table of the comparative 
weights of bells for ringing and carillon use 
shows where differences occur on account of the 
necessary variation of the construction scale. 


For Carillons. For Ringing. 


Cwt. Qrs.} Note. ~ Cwt. Qrs. 

1 il G 0 
2 me OAD F 1 
3 | E 2 
4 3 2. D 1 
5 5: 0 C 0 
6 6 O B 0 
a See, A 0 
8 Nils 983 G 0 
9 16 O F 0 

Re E 2 

0 D 0 

0 C 0 
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DISPOSITION OF THE BELLS.—It is of the 
utmost importance that the bells shall be 
arranged as compactly as possible in the tower 
—giving the small ones the most advantageous 
position with reference to the egress of the 
sound. The large bells easily assert themselves. 
These considerations are necessary in order to 
ensure the proper effect of the instrument as a 
whole and also to facilitate direct action work to 
connect the keys with the bell clappers, thus 
giving the player the greatest possible control 
over the amount of tone produced. In general 
the disposition of the bells in Belgian carillons 
is much better than that of Dutch carillons, 
although at Ghent is one of the worst possible, 
the largest bells being placed at the top of the 
tower! In Holland the practice of hanging the 
bells in the openings of the tower close to the 
outside is to be deprecated, because the listener 
only hears satisfactorily the bells nearest to 
him, and the action work which this method 
necessitates does not give so much control in 
the manipulation of the keys. 

THE CLAvieR.—The keys are of oak and are 
round, ? in. in diameter. The upper row, repre- 
senting the black notes of the pianoforte key- 
board, project 3} in.; the lower, corresponding 
to the white notes, project 64in. The keys are 
far enough apart to allow the player to manipu- 
late each key without fear of touching those 
next to it. The pedals, 14 octaves in compass, 
are connected with the clavier, so that the 
lower notes in many instances can be played 
by both manuals and pedals. The pedals add 
much to the resources of the instrument. The 
keys are struck with the closed hand (not fist as 
so frequently stated), the little finger being 
protected with a leather covering to prevent 
injury when playing. Sometimes the whole 
hand or half of it is covered with a kind of glove 
of leather or other material, but whatever 
is used is to protect the fingers and hand. As 
the leverage of the key has to overcome the 
resistance of the clapper weight, and as the 
amount of tone produced by the player depends 
entirely upon the amount of force with which 
the key is struck, it will be understood that 
strength as well as celerity and skill are re- 
quirements of the carillonneur. , 

The Dutch writer Fischer (1738) quaintly 
observes that for carillon playing ‘ a musician 
requires nothing more than a thorough know- 
ledge of music, good hands and feet, and no 
gout’! 

Action Work.—The connexions between the 
keys and the bell clappers are precisely the 
same in principle as the tracker action used in 
organ building—iron levers, squares and wires 
being used in the place of wooden materials. 
Springs are used to bring back the clappers of 
the small bells quickly to their original position 
after striking. The clappers of the large bells 
are too heavy for this arrangement. They have 
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a simple device consisting of a balance weight 
which brings them within the proper striking 
distance, so that the player has only to upset 
this balance when using the pedals. 

In England recent improvements have been 
made which entirely do away with this some- 
what clumsy and antiquated mechanism. The 
clapper is suspended in such a manner that the 
inertia to be overcome is reduced to a mini- 
mum, so that very little force is required to play 
the heaviest bells. This is a great gain, and 
considerably increases the executive possi- 
bilities of the player. The mechanism con- 
nected with each key is fitted with a screw 
plate by which the touch can be adjusted to 
the greatest nicety. Every good carillonneur 
exercises the greatest care in this adjustment, 
as in some instances the clapper, in striking the 
bell, moves little more than ;4,th of an inch. 
The largest bell of the carillon, whatever its 
pitch may be, is usually the lowest C of the 
clavier. Frequently the two lowest semitones, 
Cz and D#, are omitted for economical con- 
siderations. (See HEmMony.) 

METHOD OF PLAyInG.—The bulk of the play- 
ing is done on the smaller bells, with the occa- 
sional use of the larger ones, because the smaller 
bells are more easily manipulated, and the effect 
of chords is more satisfactory on them than on 
the larger bells. This is due to the fact that 
in the latter the harmonic tones are so prom- 
inent that they frequently interfere with each 
other when sounded together. ‘This is not the 
case with the smaller bells when used in com- 
bination, as their harmonic tones are too high in 
the scale of sounds to inconvenience the musical 
ear. Chords generally are most satisfactory when 
played arpeggiando. Chromatic and diatonic 
scale passages can be played at almost any speed, 
and are most effective. When the music is in 
three or more parts the greatest care is nocessary 
as to the disposition of the notes of chords. The 
best effect is obtained by keeping the bass dis- 
tant from the part immediately above it. The 
most intense crescendos and the most delicate 
diminuendos are possible. Music in two or 
three parts is suitable for the carillon. As a 
rule, the fewer the parts the better the musical 
effect. Sustained chords are produced by a 
kind of tremolando, The most beautiful effects 
of carillon music are only possible when the 
atmospheric conditions are favourable. This 
is generally on a calm summer evening between 
the hours of 9 and 10, the usual time of the 
recitals given at Malines by the master player 
Jos. Denyn. The dim light, the absolute calm, 
and the great height of the bells—these com- 
bine to produce indescribably ethereal music. 


Carillons with Clavier in the British Isles. 


No. of 
Place. Maker. Date. Bells. 
Aberdeen . Van Aerschodt 1887 37 


(Clavier derelict) 


Armagh Cathedral . Taylor 1921 39 
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THE CARILLON at the Cathedral, Antwerp, 1636 


From Mersenne’s Harm. Instr. Lib. IV 


_- 
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Carillons with Clavier in the British Isles—contd. 


No. of 

Place. Maker. Date. Bella: 
Bournville Taylor 1906-23 37 
Cattistock Van Aerschodt 1882 35 

Loughborough : 

Bell Foundry Taylor 1906-12 40 
War Memorial . ‘ 1923 47 
Parkgate . es 1922 37 
Queenstown Cathedral as 1919 42 


CaRrILLon Mustc.—Most of the music played 
isin MS. Every carillonneur of note makes his 
own arrangement of the music he plays. These 
he considers his own special possessions, and it 
often requires considerable persuasion before 
they can be seen by the inquirer. The position 
is much the same as that of the organist who 
has to accompany a choral work from a piano- 
forte score, when he must make his own 
arrangement to suit the instrument on which he 
is playing. The carillonneur has to play on 
instruments of varying size—anything from 35 
to 49 bells—a difference of compass which 
greatly affects the arrangement. The most 
important published compositions are by VAN 
DEN GHEYN. ‘The Cuckoo Prelude’ (Van den 
Gheyn) is published in England (Chappell). 

A SHORT LIST OF SUITABLE MUSIC 


Preludes and slow movements of Bach and Handel. 

Preludes and fugues. Van den Gheyn. 

Sonatas. Steibelt, Nicolai, Richter, Pleyel. 

Folk tunes. Folk songs. National melodies. 

Fantasias by Benoit, 

Songs of Schubert, Grieg, Bizet, Mendelssohn, Mestdagh and 
Benoit. 
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Proceed- 


Well-known Carillons and Carillonneurs. 


Place. No. of Bells. Carillonneur. 
Amsterdam : 
Royal Palace 37 J. Vincent. 
Antwerp 47 Gustave Brees. 
Antoine Brees. 
Bruges 47 Antoine Nauwelaerts 
Ghent 52 Robert Dierick. 
Malines . 45 Josef Denyn. 
, G. Nees. 
Lefévre. 
Mons : P 47 Ferd. Redouté. 
Rotterdam : 
City Hall 49 Ferdinand Timmermans. 
Utrecht . 42 J. A. H. Wagenaar. 


Ww. W. S. 


CARILLON (2), the French term for 
GLOCKENSPIEL (q.v.). 

CARILLONNEUR. A player of the carillon, 
a bell-player, a carillonist. 

CARIO, Jonann HeErnetion (b. Eckernforde, 
Holstein, 1736 ; living in 1800), was instructed 
by Emanuel Bach, Telemann and Schwenke, 
and became a great trumpet player. He is 
said to have invented a keyed trumpet which 


would play in every key, and to have executed 


a prelude in Bp minor. (ely 
CARISSIMI, Giacomo (b. Marino, near 
VOL. I 
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Rome, 16041; d. there, Jan. 12, 1674), an 
eminent composer whose works are of peculiar 
importance in the early history of the oratorio 
and cantata forms. 

His first professional post was that of 
maestro at Assisi. This he held from about 
1624-28, when he went to Rome, and obtained 
the Mastership at the church of 8. Apollinare, 
attached to the German College. In this office 
he passed the remainder of his days, without, 
in all probability, ever having crossed the Papal 
frontier. That he gained his taste and style, 
which were admirable. by long residence in 
Paris, and by writing for French audiences, is 
one of by no means the least foolish and per- 
verse of the many foolish and perverse asser- 
tions of the Seigneur de Fréneuse.? 

Carissimi has the reputation of having done 
more than any other Italian of his epoch 
towards the perfection of recitative. To him 
Kircher admits that he owes much that is 
valuable in his ‘ Musurgia ’ upon this branch 
of art. He was, moreover, although not the 
actual inventor of the sacred cantata, at least 
its parent by adoption and development, and 
at his hands it received that elevation of form 
and accession of beauty which enabled it to 
supplant the madrigal, and give to sacred 
music those elements of pathos and dramatic 
force for which the rise of the opera had created 
a general appetite. A third contribution by 
Carissimi to the progress of his art was the 
lightness and variety of his accompaniments. 
He had less learning and more imagination 
than his predecessors in the Roman school. 
But if his harmonies were less elaborate than 
theirs, his melodies were freer and more grace- 
ful, and his effects more dramatic. There was 
something essentially modern in his music, and 
he was the precursor and teacher of a large 
group of polished artists, among whom Bassani, 
Cesti, Buononcini and Alessandro Scarlatti were 
conspicuous. No less prolific than original, 
Carissimi left a great quantity of finished work 
behind him. Unhappily too little of it has 
been published, and too much of it was de- 
stroyed at the time of the suppression of the 
Jesuits, when the collections of S. Apollinare 
and the Gest were sold for waste paper. In 
the library of the Abbé Santini there were two 
printed collections of motetti by Carissimi for 
2, 3 and 4 v., which had been published at 
Rome in 1664 and 1667, and a Lauda Sion and 
a Nisi Dominus, both for 8 v., and both in 
manuscript. In the archives of the Lateran 
there is a mass by Carissimi for 12 v., written 
on the famous Provencgal melody ‘ L’>homme 
armé.’ This is believed to be the last occasion 
on which that favourite theme was ever 

1 According to Pitoni, whom both M. Fétis and the Abbé Alfieri 
follow upon this point ; ‘but at Padua in 1582, if Spiridione (Musica 
Romana D. D. Foggiae, Carissimi, Gratiani, aliorumque. Bamberg, 
AU peed bicy for the place of his birth, and Mattheson for the 


2 Comparaison de la musique italienne et de la musique francaise, 
3me partie, p. 2020. Brussels, 1704. 
20 
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employed. The National Library in Paris has 
a rich manuscript collection of oratorios by 
Carissimi. 

The following is a list of their names : 


‘La Plainte des damnés’; ‘ Histoire de Job’; ‘ Ezéchias’; 
‘Baltazar’; ‘ David et J onathas’ (authenticity doubtful); ‘Abraham 


et Isaac’; ‘ hen ; ‘Le Jugement dernier’; ‘Le Mauvais 
Riche’*®; <“Job’*; * Jonas.’ 

Besides these the following are in existence (see 
Conk): 


‘ Felicitas beatorum,’ 
familias’ and ‘ Daniele.’ 


Chief among these ranks the ‘ Jephte,’ 
which Hawkins has said that 


‘for sweetness of melody, artful modulation, and 
original harmony, it is justly esteemed one of the 
finest efforts of musical skill and genius that the 
world knows of.’ 


Croft imitated his ‘Gaudeamus,’ and Aldrich 
adapted his motets to English words for 
anthems. Hawkins printed a remarkably 
graceful little duet of Carissimi called ‘ Dite, 
ocieli.” It was in emulation of this piece, upon 
hearing it over-praised by King Charles IL, 
that Dr. Blow composed his celebrated ‘ Go, 
perjured man.’ The magnificent collection of 
his works made by Dr. Aldrich at Oxford throws 
all others into the shade, and forms one of the 
special ornaments of the library at Christ 
Church (see Arkwright’s Catalogue, Part L, 
pp. 20-24). A few of his pieces are in the 
“Musica Romana’ of Spiridione, and a few 
more, disfigured by French words, in the 
collection of ‘ Airs sérieux et a boire,’ published 
by Ballard. There are some motets of his in 
Stevens’s ‘ Sacred Music,’ and Crotch has pub- 
lished one or two examples in his ‘ Selections 
of Music.’ Five specimens are printed in the 
‘Fitzwilliam Music.’ ‘Jephte,’ ‘ Judicium 
Salomonis,’ ‘ Jonas ’ and ‘ Baltazar’ have been 
published by Chrysander from a MS. now at 
Hamburg (Schott); and ‘Jonah’ by Henry 
Leslie (Lamborn Cock). It remains to add 
that the ‘Judicium Salomonis’ was in all 
probability not his, but the production either 
of Cesti or Samuel Bockshorn. B. H. P. 

Brsu.-—F. BALILLA PRATELLA, Giacomo Carissimi edi suori oratori, 
R.M.I.,1920. H. QuirrarD, (1) Giacomo Carissimi (Tribune de St. 


Gervais, 1900); (2) Giacomo Carissimi (Histoires sacrées), ed. at the 
Schola Cantorum, with an historical and critical study. 


CARLO (CaRr1xI1), GERONIMO (b. Reggio, first 
half of 16th cent.), author of a collection of 5- 
part motets by eminent composers, Créquillon, 
Clemens non Papa, Ciera, etc., entitled ‘ Motetti 
del labirinto,’ 2 vols. (Venice, 1554 and 1555). 

M. 6. ©. 

CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, THE 
ROYAL.1 This company was founded in 1875 
by Carl Rosa (q.v.) for the production of 
opera in English, with the immediate intention 
of improving the standard of both repertory 
and performance. Rosa’s previous experience 
of operatic management in America, in which he 
was associated with his first wife Euphrosyne 
PaREPA-Rosa (q.v.), had shown him the pos- 


* Lucifer,’ ‘ Martyres,’ ‘ Vir frugi et pater 


of 


1 Permission to prefix ‘ Royal’ to the name of the company 
was granted by Queen Victoria in 1897. 
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sibilities. Her death in 1874 necessitated — 
the postponement of the company’s London 
début at Drury Lane, as had been planned. 
The Princess’s Theatre was taken in 1875, and 
the first season opened on Sept. 11. Various 
other theatres were taken in subsequent years, 
and the quick response of the public led to a 
very great stimulus being given to the English — 
operatic art, both of performance and of com- 
position. From 1883-87 Rosa was associated 
with Augustus Harris, and the London seasons 
took place at Drury Lane. Rosa died in 1889, 
and Harris remained as managing director till 
the close of the following year. It was an un- 
lucky thing for opera in English that Rosa’s 
death should have synchronised with the re- 
establishment of foreign opera at Covent 
Garden under Harris’s management, for the 
company had not really had time to make its 
position secure by the acquisition of a com- 
plete independence in the character of the 
representations. Comparison with the estab- 
lished traditions of foreign opera performance 
necessarily meant a loss of prestige. Also 
Harris, concerned with, to him, a more im- 
portant thing, lost interest, and the direction of 
the company suffered in vigour by his re- 
tirement. The London seasons became less 
regular, although its activities continued in the 
provinces, where indeed the main work had 
always been done. T. H. Friend and H. Bruce 
were the directors till 1898, when the company 
passed into other hands, and was managed for 
a short time by Osmond Carr. From Aug. 
1899 till May 1900 it was run as a common- 
wealth by some of the leading singers, with 
Arthur Winckworth as manager. A syndicate 
was then formed, with Messrs. Alfred and 
Walter van Noorden at the head; the latter 
was one of the company’s conductors, and on 
his death Mrs. Rosa (Rosa’s second wife) 
became co-director. Since 1923 the company 
has been under the direction of H. B. Phillips. 
The company has generally worked with a 
large repertory which has included the popular 
operas of the day, while among many works 
produced, which were either heard for the first 
time in English or were actual novelties, the 
following may be mentioned : 

*‘Attaque du moulin,” 


* Aida,’ 1880 ; “ André Chénier,’ aati 
* 187 * Cricket on the Hearth * 


1915 ; ‘Boheme,’ 1897 ; ‘Carmen 

(Goldmark), 1900 ; ‘Faust’ (Berlioz, sank Yersion), 1893 ; Tf dy 

Dutchman,” 187 6; ‘Forza del destino,’ 1910; ‘ Hanse tow | 

Gretel,’ 1895; ‘J ewels of the Madonna,’ 1912; : Lohengrin,’ 11880 ; 

‘ Manon,’ 1885 ; ‘ Mastersingers,’ 1896 ; * Mefistofele,’ 1912: 
‘Othello,’ 1895; ‘Queen of Sheba,’ 1910; 


‘Mignon,’ 1880; 
‘ Rienzi,’ 1879; ‘ Siegfried,’ 1901. 


A number of operas by British composers 
have been produced for the first time by the 
company, including : 


‘ Canterbury Pilgrims ’ (Stanford) ; 


‘Colomba’ (Mackenzie) ; 
‘ Dante and Beatrice’ (Phillpott) ; 


‘David Garrick’ Letra oo A : 
eanie 


*‘ Diarmid ’ (McCunn) ; ‘Esmeralda ’ (Goring Thomas); ‘ 
Deans (McCun nm); ‘Nadeshda’ (Goring Thomas) ; ‘ Nordisa ’ 
(Corder) ; . * Quentin Durward’ (Maclean) ; * Thorgrirn ’ (Cowen) ; 


‘ Troubadour ’ (Mackenzie). 


A school for operatic training was opened in 


a 
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Londcéa by the directors of the company in 
Sept. 1920, of which Arthur Winckworth 
became sole director in the following year. 
N. 0. G. 
CARLTON (CaRrLeton), NICHOLAS, an early 
16th-century English composer, known by 
arrangements of some of his vocal compositions 
for organ or virginal, and a duet for 4 hands for 
organ or virginal (B.M. MSS. Cat. for Instru- 
mental Music). The latter is one of the earliest 
specimens of a duet for keyboard instruments. 
Be Via GaSe 
CARLTON, Ricuarp (6. circa 1558; d. circa 
1638), madrigal composer. Nothing is known 
of his parentage, but there is no evidence to 
support the conjecture that he was a son of 
Nicholas Carlton. He took his degree as B.A. 
at Clare College, Cambridge, in 1577. After 
his ordination he became vicar of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Norwich, and was minor canon and 
master of the choristers at Norwich Cathedral. 
In Oct. 1612 he was presented by Thomas 
Thursby to the incumbency of Bawsey cum 
Glosthorp in Norfolk. It is stated that he 
died in 1638. Carlton was a contributor to 
‘The Triumphes of Oriana,’ and he published 
(1601) one set of madrigals, all of which were 
written for five voices. His madrigals, re- 
published in EneaxtisH Mapricat Scoot, vol. 
XXvil., as a whole are characterised by a 
peculiar sense of tonality, and his use of certain 
chords, and his treatment of the major and 
minor thirds in close juxtaposition and simul- 
taneously, differentiate his work as regards style 
and manner from that of all the other English 
madrigalists. Similar clashes were introduced, 
as is well known, by Byrd and Kirbye among 
others, but their treatment of these ‘ jarrs 
and dissonances,’ as Byrd designated them, 
was different in character from those of 
Carlton, who may either have been indulging 
in experiment, or have come under some 
special influence in the course of his training 
in church music. Lg 
CARMEN, opéra-comique in 4 acts; words 
by Meilhac and Halévy (founded on Prosper 
Mérimée’s story); music by Bizet ; produced 
Opéra Comique, Paris, Mar. 3, 1875; Vienna, 
Oct. 23, 1875; Brussels, Feb. 8, 1876; St. 
Petersburg, 1878; in Italian, Her Majesty’s, 
June 22, 1878; in English (Carl Rosa), Her 
Majesty’s, Feb. 5, 1879; New York, Academy 
of Music, Oct. 23, 1879; in French, Her 
Majesty’s, Nov. 8, 1886. M. 
CARMEN, JOHANNES, a composer of the 
early part of the 15th century. His nationality 
is not known, but he is named by Martin le 
France in Le Champion des dames, as one of 
three musicians who achieved popularity in 
Paris immediately before the rise of Dufay and 
Binchois. The passage in Le Franc’s poem, 
which seems to have been written about 1440, 
is as follows : 
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“Tapissier, Carmen, Cesaris 

N’a pas long temps (si) bien chantérent 
Qu’ilz esbahirent tout Paris 

Et tous ceulx qui les fréquentérent : 
Mais oncques jour ne deschantérent 

En mélodie de tel chois, 

Ce m’ont dit qui les escoutérent, 

Que Guillaume du Fay et Binchois.’ 

A 4-part motet of his in praise of St. Nicholas 
of Myra, with the two upper parts in canon, is 
printed in Stainer’s Dufay and his Contem- 
poraries, from MS. Canonici Misc. 213 in the 
Bodleian Library. The statement by Ambros 
(Geschichte der Musik, iii. 18) that two motets 
by Carmen are included in Cod. Mus. 37 of the 
Liceo Musicale of Bologna has been shown to 
be an. error. Jur Ras, 

CARNABY, Witutam, Mus.D. (6. London, 
1772; d. there, Nov. 13, 1839), a chorister of 
the Chapel Royal under Dr. Nares and Dr. 
Ayrton, became organist at Eye, and subse- 
quently at Huntingdon. In 1805 he graduated 
at Cambridge as Bachelor of Music, and in 
1808 proceeded to Doctor. On the opening of 
Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, London, in 
1823, he was appointed its organist. His 
compositions, chiefly vocal, were numerous. 

{ W. H. H. 

CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST. 
Music has shared greatly in the activities of 
this trust since its establishment in 1914. The 
policy generally is that of making good music 
accessible to the public by such practical means 
as grants and guarantees to the Village and 
Country Towns Voncerts Fund (concert tours 
organised by local bodies, often acting in 
connexion with the education authorities), and 
the financial assistance to the Federation of 
British Musical Competition Festivals, the 


| Arts League of Service, and the English Folk 


Dance Society. For a few years also valuable 
help was given to churches in the purchase of 
organs. 

Of equal, if not greater, importance is the 
musical publication scheme, started in 1917, 
under which new compositions are brought out 
annually, works which, either because the 
composer is unknown, or from their character 
and scope, are unlikely to be taken up in 
the usual way. Such works, vocal and instru- 
mental, are published in score; in some 
cases, as in an opera, the vocal score is printed 
and sets of band parts provided in manuscript. 
The terms offered to the composer are of a 
very favourable nature, and the edition printed 
is sufficiently large to give the work every 
opportunity of becoming known. Its renewal 
when exhausted is a matter for arrangement 
between the publisher and composer. Of the 
many works thus in the ‘ Carnegie Collection’ 
the best known are Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean Sym- 
phony,’ Boughton’s opera ‘The Immortal 
Hour,’ Vaughan Williams’s‘ LondonSymphony’ 
and Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus.’ 

Another valuable work has been done in the 
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publication of a collection of Tudor church 
music; a standard edition in ten volumes 
and a cheap octavo edition of separate 
numbers. The composers represented are 
Taverner, Byrd, Gibbons, Robert White, 
Thomas Tallis, Thomas Tomkins, Merbecke, 
Aston and Parsley. NG. Ge 

CARNICER, Ram6n (0. Tarrega, near Lérida, 
Oct. 24, 1789; d. Madrid, Mar. 17, 1855), a 
Spanish dramatic composer who largely con- 
tributed towards the formation of a national 
opera in Spain. Having begun life as a treble 
in the cathedral choir at Urgell, followed by 
seven years’ training in the traditions of eccle- 
siastical counterpoint, his first encounter with 
Italian opera at Barcelona, in 1806, was a 
disappointment. He is said to have learnt to 
appreciate opera, however, from the works of 
Mozart, although at that date the only one of 
Mozart’s operas which had been performed in 
Barcelona was ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ (1798). The 
French invasion of 1808 paralysed musical life 
in Spain. Carnicer fled to the Balearic Isles, 
and worked as organist and teacher at Mahon 
in Menorca. There he made friends with a 
certain Dr. Charles Ernest Cook, described as 
a German engaged upon an exploration of the 
Pithyusae Islands. Dr. Cook was said to have 
had lessons from Mozart himself (he is not 
mentioned in Abert’s edition of Jahn, 1921) ; 
at any rate he made Carnicer acquainted with 
many of Mozart’s works which were not to be 
found at Barcelona. 

At the end of the war, Carnicer returned to 
the mainland, and was commissioned by the 
Duke of Bailén, a wealthy amateur, to engage 
Italian singers for the opera at Barcelona. His 
earliest dramatic compositions were additional 
arias and sinfonias for inclusion in the operas 
of other composers. His overture to Rossini’s 
‘ Barbiere’ brought him into public notice. 
(It is quoted in part by Mitjana in the Dic- 
tionnaire du Conservatoire : Espagne, p. 2310.) 
His first two operas were ‘ Adele di Lusig- 
nano’ (1819) and ‘Elena e Constantino’ (1821; 
Madrid, 1827). In 1820 he was appointed 
director of the opera at Barcelona. His ‘ Don 
Giovanni Tenorio, ossia I] convitato di pietra : 
opera semi-seria ’ (1822) is interesting from the 
fact that Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni’ was at that 
time still unknown (or at least unsung) in Spain ; 
in Madrid it was first performed in 1834, and 
in Barcelona not until 1849. The story, of 
course, was well known in Spain, having been 
given its earliest dramatic form by a Spanish 
dramatist of the 17th century. Fabrizzi’s comic 
opera, ‘Il convitato di pietra: dramma giocoso,’ 
had been given in Barcelona in 1790, three 
years after the first performance of Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni’ at Prague ; while Gazzaniga’s 
“Convitato’’ had been produced in Madrid in 
1796. 

In 1827 Carnicer was brought to Madrid by 
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the King’s command to direct the opera there, 


in spite of a four-years’ engagement by which ; 


he was bound at Barcelona. He was faced 
with the prestige of the Italian school, and by 
the reputation of Mercadante who had pre- 
ceded him. His later operas include ‘ Elena e 
Malvina’ (1829), ‘ Cristoforo Colombo ’ (1831), 
considered to be his best work, ‘ Eufemia di 
Messina’ (1832), ‘Ismalia, ossia Morte ed 
Amore’ (1837); whilst he also composed a 
‘Missa solemnis’ (4 v. and orch., 1828); 2 
Requiems (4 v. and orch., 1829 and 1842) ; 
Vigilia (1833), and several symphonies. From 
1830 to 1854 he taught harmony and composi- 
tion at the Conservatoire, and Barbieri was 
among his pupils. 

The tragedy of Carnicer was that circum- 
stances compelled him to set Italian words to 
music, instead of Spanish, or his real mother 
tongue, which was Catalan. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he persuaded singers to introduce his own 
Spanish songs into the middle of Italian operas ; 
they are described as being compositions in a 
vividly popular style, the last vestiges of the 
tonadillas of the 18th century. Ta Heel 

CAROL, No&t or NoweEtu, from noél, the 
French and generic name for the large family 
of song known as O.F. Nowel; Norman Fr., 
Nuel; English, Nowell; Burgundian, Noé; 
Poitevin, Naw; Ger., Wethnachtslied or 
Wethnachtsgesang ; Dutch, Kerstlied ; Polish, 
Kolendy), is primarily traditional song in 
honour of the birth of Christ. 

The carol came prominently into being at a 
time when Latin was ceasing to be a language 
universally understood. This was a perfectly 
natural development from the Hymns and 
Sequences, etc., of the church services. To St. 
Francis of Assisi is due the invention of the 
praesepe or cribs of Bethany to stimulate the 
humble Italian congregations to the acceptance 
of the dectrine of the Incarnation with more 
enthusiasm than was at that time being shown 
for the Quicunque vult. To him, too, in his 
Song of the Creatures, we owe the beginnings of 
the popular hymns and carols apart from 
church music, designed to appeal to the 
masses. 

English carols have been classified by 
Rickert (see Bibliography) according to their 
subject-matter. The early ones are those of 
the Nativity and the Incarnation, together with 
a large group dealing with the Annunciation. 
Later we get the Shepherd carols and the 
Epiphany group. Parallel with these there 
are the Christmastide Festivity carols, the 
Wassail and the Boar’s Head group. 

As to the music, it must be admitted that 
apart from one or two folk-song carcls there is 
not much to compare with the carols of the 
Continent, though some of it is very beautiful. 
There are some by William Byrd, O. Gibbons, 
Lawes and other great musicians, but they are 
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motets rather than carols. One of our most 
popular carols, * The first Nowell,’ is a portion 
only of a carol, and its frequent repetition is 
monotonous. Another, “ God rest you merry 
Gentlemen,’ existing in various forms, has a 
grand tune, which was used for political 
purposes in the 18th and 19th centuries, with 
different words. There is a West of England 
_ tune? obviously based on the notes of a peal of 
bells. Another fine air is that of ‘ Remember, 
O thou Man’ from Francis TRavenscroft’s 
Melismata of 1611. The Coventry Carol of 
earlier date is an excerpt from a Pageant 1591 
—printed with alterations to the rhythm in 
Bramley and Stainer. A very early carol, still 
sung on Christmas Day at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, is that known as the Boar’s - head 
Carol—‘ The Boar’s head in hand bear I,’ 
‘“Caput apri defero.’ It was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1521. A later variant- 
tune given in Fyffe, ‘The Boar is dead,’ was 
sung before Prince Henry at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, in 1607. 

Of early English carols one of the most 
beautiful is a Processional Lullaby, ‘ Qui 
creavit coelum,’ sung by the nuns of St. Mary’s, 
Chester, with a varying lullaby refrain to each 
line. In the 14th and 15th centuries beautiful 
carols were being written, some of which are 
to be found in ‘ Early Music in the Bodleian,’ 
by Nicholson and Stainer. Of about the same 
date are some ‘ English Carols of the Fifteenth 
Century,’ from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. R. 
Rockstro, 1891. There are many MSS. in 
the British Museum easily accessible, thanks to 
Hughes’ Catalogue of Early English Music, and 
some of these MSS. have been, in part, pub- 
lished. The Hill MS. in Balliol College 
Library contains a most interesting collection 
of carols probably entered from memory by 
Alderman Hill in his commonplace-book in 
1536. It has been published in Anglia, and 
for Professor Fligel. It throws much light on 
other MSS. of the time containing carols. 
Some of the carols are early 15th century. 

Of the Annunciation Carols many are real 
gems, e.g. ‘ There is no rose of such virtue as is 
the Rose that bare Jesu’ and ‘ Tidings true 
then become new,’ with a Nowell refrain (see 
Fuller Maitland and Rockstro). There are 
many in the Hill MS. 

Epiphany Carols too are often rather attract- 
ive with the dramatic element of the visit of 
the Wise Men or Magi, or The Three Kings. 
The German ‘ Es fihrt drei Kénige Gottes 
Hand’ is a typical example. Lully set a 
Provencal carol on the subject to a spirited 
triumphal march air which is still sung in the 
south of France. 

It is easy to see how the ‘ shepherd ’ motive 
inspired so many of the total number of extant 


1 See Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music.’ 
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carols in England and in other countries. One 
of the finest is ‘Can I not sing but hoy, when 
the jolly Shepherd made so much joy,’ with the 
refrain beginning ‘ Ut hoy,’ obviously based on 
the French ‘et hoye,’ or ‘et hye,’ of the time. 
It is given in full in Rickert and in Chambers 
and Sidgwick, from the Hill MS. In France 
*‘ Laissez paistre vos bestes pastoureaulx ’ was 
a favourite pastoral carol found as early as 
1535 in ‘ La Fleur des Noéls,’ more often sung 
in later times to the tune of ‘ Venez divin 
Messie.’ 

There is a large class of folksong carols based 
mainly on subjects drawn from mystery | lays 
and pageants. Among these may be men- 
tioned the ‘ Cherry-tree Carol,’ ‘ The Carnel and 
the Crane,’ ‘ Joseph was an old man,’ ‘ Dives 
and Lazarus,’ ‘I saw three ships,’ ‘ The Holy 
Well,’ ‘ All under the Leaves,’ ‘To-morrow 
shall be my dancing day.’ There are others in 
Cecil Sharp’s collections, and much information 
in the publications of the Folksong Society. 

Carols in England have suffered strange 
vicissitudes. They began as popular songs of 
great beauty, with a strong devotional flavour 
as a rule. The Reformation diverted the 
interest of the carol-singing public from the 
Virgin and Child motive, and the carol became 
rather a formal and sometimes dull hymn. 
The Puritans are blamed for discouraging 
carol-singing as they discouraged dancing and 
theatrical performances generally, but the 
Restoration had no permanent effect on carols 
and carol-singing, though carols in collections 
were reprinted. 

From the time of the Restoration almost 
down to our own times carols were printed 
in collections issued as broadsides or some- 
times as garlands. Hone in 1822 in Ancient 
Mysteries described gave a list of 89 which 
were then, if not in use, at any rate commonly 
known. From 1700 to 1850 the carol may be 
said to have been neglected as a rule, though 
Sandys stimulated the attention of a few. 
This attention has had the effect of putting 
carols on the level of ordinary hymns, with 
performance in church as the crucial test. At 
the present time there are many so-called carols 
which are nothing more than uninspired hymns 
or second-rate partsongs, or rhymed versions 
of Latin or German originals in which the sense 
has been sacrificed for the sake of the rhyme. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all carols are 
to be found in the ‘ Lullaby’ or the ‘ Cradle- 
song’ group, and the palm must be given to 
those originally written in German, owing to 
the wonderful wealth of diminutives in that 
language. One of the most attractive is the 
17th-century ‘ Schlaf mein Kindelein,’ a trans- 
lation of the early Latin ‘ Dormi fili’ with its 
almost untranslatable refrain, ‘Mille tibi 
laudes canimus, Mille, mille, millies.. Many 
of these have been translated into English. 
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Some of the English ones which survive 
are excellent. One has its original tune set 
to rather hymn-like words by T. Pestel? 
(1584-1659). The words, which vary, are 
given in Rickert and also in more modern 
form, in ‘ Carols,’ by W. J. Phillips. Another 
is that with the refrain ‘ Lulla, la lulla, My 
sweet little baby, what meanest thou to cry,’ 
from W. Byrd’s ‘ Psalms, Sonnets and Songs’ 
(1588).? 

Probably the earliest carol is the Anglo- 
Norman ‘ Seignors, ore entendez & nus’ trans- 
lated by F. Douce,’ of a festive nature. Another 
early carol, ‘ Orientis partibus adventavit 
asinus, was sung in the 13th century at 
Sens and also at Beauvais. As in the case of so 
many early carols it is macaronic, 7.e. in two 
languages. The tune is good, and has been 
preserved in English hymnody # to the words 
‘Soldiers who are Christ’s below,’ but the 
original rhythm has been destroyed. There 
are old though later carols in Norman French, 
and in the Poitou dialect, and in the collection 
reprinted by Chardon. In this latter it is 
interesting to find religious carols ascribed to 
secular tunes. This in France, as elsewhere, 
was quite the rule. In Th. Belamy’s ‘ Noéls’ 
the carols are directed to be sung to the last 
new gavotte or other stage music. 

Many of the French noéls begin with the same 
words as those of the song to which the carol 
was intended to be sung, e.g. “Pour bien chanter 
Noél’ was to be sung to the air ‘ Pour bien 
chanter d’amour,’ and ‘ N’aimeras-tu jamais 
mon 4me’ to the air ‘ N’aimerez-vous jamais, 
bergére,’ etc. Sometimes a secular tune after 
becoming a carol tune was again used for 
worldly purposes, e.g. the Drinking Song in the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera’ was originally sung to a 
French carol. Sometimes, too, carols have 
been diverted to other uses. A fine Christmas 
hymn of Andreas Hammerschmidt has been 
sadly clipped and curtailed, and what was 
* Freuet euch ihr Christen alle’ with its joyful 
refrain of hallelujahs is now found masquerad- 
ing as ‘ Forty days and forty nights,’ a Lenten 
hymn.°® 

Of early carols in other countries there may 
be cited ‘Resonet in laudibus,’ ‘Singen wir 
mit frohlichkeit,’ also found with the German 
words ‘ Joseph lieber, Joseph mein’ (1605). 

Another almost universal carol in varying 
forms was ‘ Puer natus in Bethlehem,’ ‘ Ein 
Kind geborn zu Bethlehem.’ There is also 
the early plain-song ‘ Dies est laetitiae’ with its 
Dutch version ‘ Tis een dach van vrolichkeit ’ 
and the German variants. Another fine 
plainsong is ‘ Ecce tandem sempiternus.’ 

One of the most popular was the macaronic 
carol ‘ In dulci jubilo,’ of early but not certain 

1 English Hymnal, No. 20. 
2 Eng. Madr. Sch., vol. xiv. No. 32. 
3 Rickert, p. 132. 


4 Hymns Ancient and Modern, No, 447. 
5 Ibid. No. 9 
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date, admirably translated by John Wedder- 
burn® in 1567. The tune was murdered in 
Neale and Helmore to suit the jingle known as 
‘Good Christian men rejoice.’ 

A very early. carol with late 13th-century 
words is ‘Es kommt ein Schiff geladen,’ given 
by Woodward.’? The tune is ascribed to 1608, 
but seems to be earlier. 

One of the grandest of all carols is ‘Quem 
pastores laudavere,’ early 15th century, and 
intended to be sung line by line in church by 
four separate choirs of boys. 

An interesting and unique volume, ‘ Piae 
cantiones,’ ® compiled by Theodoric Peter of 
Nylandt and published in 1582, reprinted with 
notes and the original music by the Plainsong 
and Medieval Music Society (1910) under the 
editorship of the Rev. G. R. Woodward, con- 
tains over 70 hymns of which over 20 are for 
Christmastide. One of its tunes, perhaps the 
most beautiful in the set, a spring - carol, 
‘Tempus adest floridum,’ was used by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale for the trivial rubbish of 
‘Good King Wenceslas.’ 

In Germany the popular carol developed 
parallel with the Christmas Choral of which 
‘Vom Himmel hoch ’ is a well-known example. 
In the ‘ Musae Sioniae ’ of Michael Praetorius, 
1611, there are many Christmas songs and 
motets, many of which have been anglicised 
and sung in this country. There are in exist- 
ence many collections of carols in German, 
and in rather difficult patois. 

The early carols seem to have been for 
unison singing, but in the 16th and 17th 
centuries carols have a tendency to become 
motets. J. Mouton (d. 1522) wrote a motet 
‘Noé, noé, psallite, on which a Mass was 
written by Arcadelt. Francois Eustache du 
Caurroy, maitre de chapelle to Charles IX., 
Henri III. and Henri IV., left some famous 
noéls in his ‘Mélanges de la musique,’ published 
posthumously. After his time there is a dearth 
of composers whose works have come down to 
us, but there seems to have been no shortage in 
carol words. French is rich in the possession 
of many fine carols, several of which were 
written to be sung to the tune of ‘ O Filii et 
filiae,’ but more of which were intended to be 
sung to very secular airs. An almost universal 
favourite is the air (frequently used in England) 
to which ‘Célébrons la Naissance’ or the 
popular ‘Chantons je vous en prie’ is sung. 
There are many others, such as ‘Guillot prends 
ton tambourin’ and ‘ Faisons réjouissance,’ 
which were obviously dance tunes. 

Burgundy was rich in the carols collected by 
Th. Belamy and F. Fertiault: Provence in 
those of Saboly and Peyrol, while Auvergne 


6 Rickert, p. 206. 

7 Cowley Carol Book, p. 45. 

8 Many of the carols in ‘ Piae cantiones’ have been tranclated 
and hearers in the Cowley Carol Book by the Rev. G. R. Wood- 
war 
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was especially the home of the 17th-century 
carols of Natalis Cordat. 

The airs of the French noéls have formed the 
basis for a considerable amount of French 
organ music for use in the midnight Mass at 
Christmas, and possibly for other seasons. 
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CAROLAN, see O’CAROLAN, TURLOGH. 

CAROLI, AncEeto Antonio (6. Bologna, 
June 13, 1701; d. there, June 26, 1778), was 
appointed organist at the Accademia Filar- 
monica, Bologna, Apr. 15, 1726, and composer, 
Apr. 15, 1728. He was five times President of 
the Academy. After filling the post of maestro 
di cappella at several churches, he became G. A. 
Perti’s successor at the Congregazio del- 
lOratorio, Apr. 20, 1750. At first he wrote 
operas and oratorios which apparently have all 
disappeared. Five masses a 4 v. with orches- 
tra, 2 cantatas and some secular songs are 
mentioned in Q.-L. as still in existence. 

Hove. 8. 

CARON, Puitipre (b. circa 1420), a com- 
poser of the 15th century. He is said by 
Tinctor, who names him Firmin, to have been 
the scholar of Binchois and Dufay. The name 
is French or Flemish, and a chorister ‘ P. Ph. 
Caron’ is mentioned! as a member of the 
cathedral choir of Cambrai. (See Q.-L. for the 
three masses in the Library of the Pope’s 
Chapel, among which is one on ‘ L’>homme 
armé.’) Other compositions, sacred and secular, 
are found in Cambrai, Modena (Estense), 
Rome (Casanatense, Cappella Giulia), Florence 
(XIX. 59; XIX. 176; Panciatichiano, 27), 
London (Roy. App. 57), Dijon, 517 (formerly 
295). The National Library at Paris pre- 
serves 8 ‘ chansons’ of 4 voices. 

Reprints of works by Caron, without 
Christian name, are found in D.7.0. (Trienter 
Codices). For the French ‘chansons’: E. 
Droy et G. Thibault, Bibliographie des recueils 
de chansons du X V° siecle. MAL? P, 

CARON, RosE-LvucinzE, née MEUNIEZ 
(6. Monerville, Seine-et-Oise, Nov. 17, 1857), 
a famous French operatic soprano, a pupil of 
the Paris Conservatoire from 1880, when she 
was already married, until 1882, when she ob- 
tained, a second prize for singing and an accessit 
for opera. 

Her début took place at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, in 1882, where she created 
the part of Brunehilde in Reyer’s ‘ Sigurd’ ; 
she remained there till 1885, when (June 12) 
she appeared at the Paris Opéra, again in 
Reyer’s work. She sang in Paris the principal 
parts in ‘La Juive,’ ‘ Freyschiitz,’ ‘ Henry 


1 According to Haberl, Vierteljahrsschrift, i., a Jean Caron is 
mentioned by Fétis and van der Straeten i. 
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VIII.’ and Massenet’s ‘Cid’; created the 
soprano parts at Brussels in Godard’s ‘ Jocelyn’ 
(1888) and Reyer’s ‘Salammbé’ (1890). In 
the latter year she went again to Paris, appear- 
ing in ‘Sigurd,’ ‘ Lohengrin’ (1891) and 
‘Salammbé’ (1892). She sang the part of 
Sieglinde in the French performance of ‘ Die 
Walkiire ’ (1893), and that of Desdemona in 
Verdi’s ‘ Otello’ (1894). Elizabeth in ‘ Tann- 
hauser,’ and Donna Anna were among her 
finest parts, and she was engaged in 1898 at 
the Opéra-Comique to appear in ‘ Fidelio,’ a 
part she had undertaken in Brussels. She also 
sang in Gluck’s * Iphigénie en Tauride,’ at the 
same theatre in 1900. In 1902 she became 
one of the professors of singing in the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, but she has since resigned. 
G. F. 

CAROSO, Fasrirto, of Sermoneta, author 
of Il ballarino (Venice, ‘appresso Francesco 
Ziletti,’ 1581), a valuable work upon dancing, 
dedicated to Bianca Cappella de’ Medici, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany. It gives instructions for 
performing the dances of the period, with music 
in lute-tablature, and plates showing the atti- 
tudes of the dancers. It contains the author’s 
portrait at the age of 46. Another publication, 
based upon the former, but so much revised 
and rewritten as to make it a new book, entitled 
Nobilta di dame (Venice, ‘ presso il Muschio,’ 
1600; reissued, 1605), has a dedication to the 
Duke and Duchess of Parma and Piacenza 
dated 1600. It contains the same portrait of 
the author altered so as to present him at 
the age of 74. As late as 1630, a collection 
was published under the name of Raccolta 
di varij balli . . . nuouamente ritrouati negli 
scritti del sig. Fabritio Caroso (Rome: G. 
Facciotti). G. E. P. A. 

CARPANI, Giuseppe Antonio (6. Villalbese, 
district of Brianza, Jan. 28, 1752; d. Vienna, 
Jan. 22, 1825), poet and writer on music. 

He studied law at Milan and Padua, and 
practised under the celebrated advocate Villata 
at Milan. While thus employed he wrote more 
than one comedy and several opera-libretti for 
the Italian stage, among others ‘ Camilla,’ com- 
posed by Paér. In consequence of some violent 
articles against the French Revolution in the 
Gazzetta di Milano, of which he was editor from 
1792-96, he had to leave Milan when it was 
taken by the French. Until the peace of 
Campo Formio in 1797 he lived at Vienna ; 
after that date he became censor and director of 
the stage in Venice, but a malady of the eyes 
drove him back to Vienna, where the Emperor 
pensioned him till his death. He published a 
number of translations of French and German 
operas, and also wrote ‘ La passione di Gest 
Cristo,’ which was set to music by Weigl, and 
performed in 1804 in the palace of Prince 
Lobkowitz, and in 1821 by the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. He also translated the ‘ Crea- 
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tion’ into Italian, and wrote a sonnet on the 
celebrated performance of that work, at which 
Haydn was present the year before his death. 
Carpani had the greatest esteem and affection 
for Haydn, which led to his publishing his well- 
known Haydine, etc. (Milan, 1812, and a second 
enlarged edition at Padua, 1823). La Haydine 
is a kind of esthetical work, and a eulogy 
on Haydn’s compositions. It quickly found a 
translator in Beyle, the French writer, who pub- 
lished it as his own composition under the 
name of Bombet—Lettres écrites de Vienne, etc., 
by Louis Alexandre César Bombet (Paris, 1814). 
Carpani attacked this piracy in two spirited 
letters—Lettere due, dell’ autore delle Haydine 
(Vienna, 1815). Beyle was, nevertheless, auda- 
cious enough again to publish his work, 
this time under the alias of Stendahl, Vies de 
Haydn, Mozart, et Métastase, etc. (Paris, 1817). 
In spite of Carpani’s protestations, the first of 
the two appeared in English as Lives of Haydn 
and Mozart (Murray, 1817; and Boston, U.S., 
1839). Extracts of Carpani’s original work, 
translated by D. Mondo, appeared at Niort in 
1836, and in a complete form at Paris, 1837, 
under the title Haydn, sa vie, ses ouvrages, et ses 
aventures, etc., par Joseph Carpani ; traduction 
de Mondo. Some clever but partial sketches 
of Rossini were published by Carpani in one 
volume as Le Rossiniane (Padua, 1824). This 
also was pirated anonymously by Beyle (Paris), 
and published by Mondo. Yet another book, 
Le Mayeriane, on the work of Simon Mayr, 
is mentioned by Riemann. In 1809 Carpani 
accompanied the Archduke John on his ex- 
pedition to Italy. After the return of peace, 
he devoted himself to starting the Biblioteca 
Italiana. He died in the smaller Liechtenstein 
Palace at Vienna. CURL: 

CARPENTER, Joun ALDEN (0b. Park Ridge, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., Feb. 28, 1876), Ameri- 
can composer, still living in Chicago, where he 
is engaged in business. 

Carpenter began the study of music under 
the instruction of his mother. At twelve years 
of age he took up more serious work with Amy 
Fay, a pupil of Liszt and Tausig. He pursued 
theoretical study unaided till he was about 
sixteen, when he became a pupil of W. L. See- 
boeck. In 1893 he entered Harvard Univer- 
sity. During his four years as a student he 
took the musical courses directed by Prof. John 
Knowles Paine. On graduating in 1897 he 
entered his father’s business in Chicago and has 
always maintained his actiye connexion with it. 
In 1895, while on a European visit, he studied 
for several months in Rome with Sir Edward 
Elgar. In America the following winter he 
took a theoretical course under Bernard Ziehn, 
a distinguished teacher of Chicago. He con- 
tinued his work under Ziehn till the latter’s 
death in 1912, and regarded him as his most 
valuable instructor. 
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Carpenter’s music, whether in large or small 
forms, orchestral, vocal, or solo instrumental, 
is characterised by certain easily discernible 
traits, chief of which are a whimsical fancy, a 
delicate, even poetic humour, and tender senti- 
ment. His melodic invention is facile and his 
themes have fluency and grace. He writes 
with an easy mastery of form, and his orchestral 
works are filled with colour, but never garish. 
In short, he is a composer who produces music 
with manifest enjoyment and whose quick im- 
pulses are governed by good taste. The follow- 
ing is a list of his works : 

OrcHESTRAL: ‘Adventures in a Perambulator,’ 1915; concertino 
for piano and orchestra, 1915; symphony (Norfolk Festival). 1917; 
‘The Birthday of the Infanta,’ ballet (Chicago Opera Company), 
1919; ‘Krazy Kat,’ a jazz pantomime, 1922; chorus, ‘The Home 
Road,’ mixed voices; sonata in G major, piano and violin. 

Sone Cycies: ‘Gitanjali’ (Tagore); Watercolours (four Chinese 


tone poems); ‘Improving Songs for Anxious Children.’ 
Numerous songs with piano accompaniment, and piano pieces. 


W. J. H. 

CARPENTRAS (It CaRPENTRASSO), the sur- 
name given by his Italian contemporaries to 
Eleazar GENET in reference to his origin from 
the town of Carpentras, Vaucluse). He is men- 
tioned as ‘Curpentrus’ by Rabelais (Le Quart 
Livre des faits et dicts héroiques de Noble 
Pantagruel (1552). (See GENET, E.) 

CARR, (1) Jonny, a 17th-century London 
music publisher, who issued many of the im- 
portant musical treasures of hisday. He wasa 
friend, and in some degree a partner, of John 
Playford, his contemporary in music-publish- 
ing, while his shop ‘near the Middle Temple 
Gate’ must have been close to Playford’s— 
this latter was ‘in the Inner Temple and near 
the Church door.’ Among the works pub- 
lished by Carr, either alone or in conjunction 
with Playford, are : 

‘Tripla Concordia’; Matthew Locke’s WMelothesia or certain 
rules for playing upon a continued Bass, 1673; ‘Comes Amoris, or 
the Companion of Love, being a collection of Choice Songs,’ 5 books, | 
1687-94; Zhe Lawfulness and Expediency of Church Musick (a 
sermon preached at St. Bride’s in 1693) ; 
and many others now of antiquarian interest. 
Thomas Salmon published through him his 
famous Essay to the advancement of Musick by 
the casting away the perplexity of different cliffs, 
1672, a work which, attacked by Matthew 
Locke, John Playford, and others, caused a 
small paper war. With Playford, Carr pub- 
lished Henry Purcell’s ‘ Sonnata’s of III Parts,’ 
1683. 

(2) RicHARD, son of the above, was a musician 
in Charles the Second’s royal band, and he, for 
a very short time, was connected with Henry 
Playford as publisher—see imprint on T'heaier 
of Musick, 1685. John Playford the elder, in 
bidding farewell to the public in ‘ Choice Ayres,’ 
fifth book, 1684, says that he will now leave 
his labours to be taken up by two young men, 
‘my own son and Mr. Carr’s son who is now 
one of His Majesty’s Musick, and an ingenious 
person whom you may rely upon.’ RAk. 

CARRENO, Teresa (b. Caracas, Venezuela, 
Dec. 22, 1853 ; d. New York, June 12, 1917), an 
eminent pianist. 
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From her father, a Minister of Finance in her 
native place, she received her earliest musical 
instruction, but while quite young she studied 
further under L. Gottschalk in New York, and 
later under G. A. St. C. Mathias in Paris, and 
still later under Rubinstein. At the age of 9 
she made her public début at a charity or benefit 
concert in the Academy of Music in New York, 
subsequently making a tour through the States. 
But for a time pianoforte-playing was in abey- 
ance, for it is recorded that she sang at four 
days’ notice, for Mapleson, the part of the 
Queen in ‘ Les Huguenots,’ this being her first 
appearance on the stage. In 1875 she (tem- 
porarily as it proved) adopted the profession of 
the stage, under the management of Maurice 
Strakosch, and became part of the company 
which included Brignoli and Giovanni Taglia- 
pietra, the latter her husband after her separa- 
tion from E. Sauret. In 1892 she married 
Eugen D’Albert, from whom, however, she 
parted three years later. Subsequently she 
married Arturo Tagliapietra, youngest brother 
of her second husband. While touring in Vene- 
zuela with Tagliapietra’s opera company Mme. 
Carreno conducted the performances for three 
weeks during a quarrel between the official 
conductor and the singers. In 1889 she re- 
appeared as a pianist, and it is from that date 
that her fame increased year by year until she 
held one of the first places among contemporary 
pianists. Her playing was remarkable for 
almost masculine vigour combined with much 
romantic charm and poetry, and a superb 
technical finish. Mme. Carrefio composed the 
Venezuelan National Anthem. ee : Ae 
CARRODUS, Joun Trptapy (6. Keighley, 
Yorks, Jan. 20, 1836; d. London, July 13, 1895, 
violinist). His father was a zealous amateur, a 
violin player, and leader of the local Choral 
Society. The boy was destined to music from 
the first, and at 12 years of age was put into 
the able hands of Molique, whom he accom- 
panied. to Stuttgart, and with whom he re- 
mained till he was nearly 18. He had appeared 
in public in London on June 1, 1849, at a con- 
cert given by C. Salaman in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. On his return to London he entered 
the orchestra of Covent Garden, and made his 
first appearance as a solo-player at a concert of 
the Musical Society of London, Apr. 22, 1863 ; 
after that time he was frequently heard at the 
Philharmonic, the Crystal Palace, and other 
leading concerts. He published two violin 
solos and a ‘ Morceau de salon.’ He was leader 
of the opera band for many years. His death 
took place within a few hours of his return from 
the opera-house. G. 
CARSE, Apam (originally A von Ann) 
(6. Newcastle-on-Tyne, May 19, 1878), composer. 
He received his musical education chiefly at 
the R.A.M., where he studied composition 
under Corder, and held the Macfarren scholar- 
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ship. He was made an associate in 1902. He 
has been engaged chiefly in teaching, but in 
spite of this the list of his compositions is con- 
siderable. It includes a cantata, ‘ The Lay of 
the Brown Rosary,’ which was first performed 
at the Queen’s Hall, Mar. 1902. But the greater 
part of his important work is orchestral. The 
following have received public performance : 
‘The Death of Tintagiles’ (St. George’s Hall, 
July 1902); ‘ Prelude to Manfred’ (Philhar- 
monic Society, Mar. 1904); concert overture 
in D (London Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 1904) ; 
symphonic poem, ‘ In a Balcony’ (Promenade 
Concert, Aug. 26, 1905) ; and a symphony in 
C minor (Patrons’ Fund Concert, July 3, 1906). 
A second symphony in G minor, played at the 
R.C.M. students’ concert, Nov. 19, 1908, was 
revised and produced at the Newcastle festival 
of 1909. Later works for orchestra include a 
set of variations produced at a concert of the 
R.C.M. Patrons’ Fund (July 1913), and Two 
Sketches for strings founded on a Northumbrian 
song and dance played at the Promenade Con- 
certs (1924). Carse has also written songs and 
chamber music, and has made a speciality of 
easy pieces suitable for teaching purposes. 
(See B.M.S. Ann., 1920.) 
G. 8. K. B., with addns, 

CARTE, Ricoarp D’Oyny (6. London, 
May 3, 1844; d. there, Apr. 3, 1901), famous 
as the impresario of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
partnership, was the son of Richard Carte, 
a partner in the well-known firm of Rudall, 
Carte & Co., music publishers and musical 
instrument makers. Their speciality was the 
flute, and D’Oyly Carte’s father was himself 
an exceptionally good flute player. His mother 
came from the Suffolk branch of the old 
D’Oyly family, hence the addition to his family 
name. 

Richard was educated at the University 
School and College, London, which he left 
at the age of about 17 to join his father’s 
business and to study music. Indeed the 
latter seems to have come first in his mind, 
for not only did he write and publish songs 
and flute exercises, but he composed an 
opera, ‘ Dr. Ambrosias,’ produced privately 
at St. George’s Opera House, Langham Place, 
Aug. 8, 1868. Nevertheless D’Oyly Carte 
soon discovered that not in composing, much 
less in flute making, lay his most promising 
abilities. He had a natural talent for manage- 
ment and organisation, and with no resources 
beyond those resulting from an admirable 
education he presently started a concert agency 
at Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. Thanks in 
part no doubt to his excellent taste in 
artistic matters the venture was a success. 
He began to arrange tours. He looked after 
Gounod’s business affairs when that composer 
was in England; he negotiated engagements 
for many singers and players, including 
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Carlotta Patti, Adelina Patti and Madame . 


Liebhart ; he took Mario, the tenor, on his 
last concert tour and he gave Edward Lloyd 
his first public engagement. Gradually he 
severed every connexion with his father’s 
business, and, in addition to the concert 
agency, he began to associate himself with the 
production of light opera. In this connexion 
he introduced to England, among other operas, 
Lecocq’s ‘ Giroflé-Girofla’® and Offenbach’s 
‘ Whittington,’ besides producing works such 
as ‘Madame Favart,’ ‘ Claude Duval’ and so 
on. It was in 1875, during the run of one of 
these operas—Offenbach’s ‘ La Perichole ’“— 
that the idea occurred to him which was 
destined to revolutionise light opera in England. 
Business was not good, so he suggested to 
Madame Selina Delaro, for whom he was then 
acting as manager at the Royalty Theatre, 
that a first piece should be put on and that 
Gilbert and Sullivan should be asked to pro- 
vide it. The result was ‘ Trial by Jury.’ Its 
success was considerable, and D’Oyly Carte, 
quick to see further possibilities, formed a 
syndicate to produce Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas at the Opera Comique. Later, follow- 
ing dissensions in the syndicate, he decided to 
build his own theatre. This he did in a street 
called at that time Beaufort Buildings, his first 
intention being to call it the Beaufort Theatre ; 
only later the fortunate idea of using the local 


name of ‘Savoy’ occurred to him. Here in. 


1881 ‘ Patience’ was transferred from the 
Opéra-Comique, and the term ‘Savoy Opera’ 
has been applied to all these operas ever since. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan connexion (see 
SULLIVAN) remained unbroken till 1891, but 
with two new productions by the famous 
‘partners (‘ Utopia’ in 1893; ‘The Grand 
Duke’ in 1896), several operas with music by 
Sullivan and libretti by different authors, and 
other works, few of which were wholly success- 
ful, D’Oyly Carte carried on the management 
of the theatre till his death. 

In the meantime, however, he had embarked 
on a most interesting venture. In 1887 he 
acquired a site, then a waste space, in Cam- 
bridge Circus and built a theatre (now the 
Palace Theatre) on it for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a serious opera by Sullivan. It was 
hoped, apparently, that the publicity attaching 
to the theatre would bring forward other 
British composers and that British opera 
would be established as a regular institution. 
For instance, Hamish McCunn was to write 
music to a libretto by Andrew Lang on the 
subject of ‘Cleopatra’; F. H. Cowen and 
Goring Thomas were asked to compose operas ; 
and it was intended that Sullivan himself 
should write a second opera. In fact, however, 
only one English opera was heard at the 
English Opera House, Sullivan’s ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
produced at the opening of the theatre on 
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Jan. 31, 1891. This was extremely successful, 
but there was no English opera ready to follow 
it, and Messager’s ‘La Basoche,’ brought 
forward to fill the gap, resulted in a consider- 
able loss, so that the theatre was closed on 
Jan. 16, 1892. The theatre was then let for 
a season to Sarah Bernhardt, and subsequently 
D’Oyly Carte, who had become convinced of 
the fundamental difficulties of finding new 
operas and of the impossibility of making the 
venture profitable, sold it to a syndicate. 

D’Oyly Carte was twice married, first to 
Miss Prowse by whom he had two sons, and 
subsequently, two years after her death in 
1885, to Helen Lenoir who had acted as his 
secretary in the early days of the concert 
agency at Craig’s Court. She was a talented 
woman who proved of great assistance to him 
during the remainder of his life, and after 
his death carried on the management of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas till her own death 
in 1913. 

Much of the comfort of the modern English 
theatre may be traced to D’Oyly Carte’s influ- 
ence. For instance, the Savoy set a standard 
in comfort to other London theatres, and it 
was the first public building in England to 
be lit by electricity; no fees were charged 
for programmes or cloak-room accommodation, 
and an orderly arrangement of the ‘ queue’ to 
pit and gallery was first instituted there. The 
English Opera House, too, was considered 
decidedly ahead of its time, the credit for 
which was entirely D’Oyly Carte’s, because he 
was always keenly interested in building and 
himself suggested most points in the design. 
D’Oyly Carte has several claims on the grati- 
tude of Englishmen. He combined knowledge 
of art and literature with organising ability in 
a manner none too common among impresarios, 
and thanks to his qualities in this respect he was 
able not only to see the possibilities of Gilbert 
as an opera librettist, but to make a lifelong 


| friendship with Arthur Sullivan, without which 


the Gilbert and Sullivan partnership would 
hardly have lasted as long as it did. _—¥F. 'TY®. 

CARTER, (1) Caartes Tuomas (b. Dublin, 
1734; d. London, Oct. 12, 1804), composer, 
showed rare musical talent in his 16th year, 
and was appointed organist of St. Werburgh’s 
Church, then a fashionable place of worship, in 
1751, which position he held till the close of 
the year 1769. 

John O’ Keeffe says : 

‘Carter had been brought up in the choir of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin [1740-45], and was organist 
to Werburgh Church. Any music he had never seen 


before, even upside down, he played it off on the 
harpsichord.’ 


In 1755 he published 6 sonatas for the harpsi- 
chord, and in 1760 wrote ‘ Shannon’s Flowery 
Banks,’ followed by the enormously popular 
‘Guardian Angels ’ (sung by Robert Mahon) in 
1762, which was adapted as a hymn-tune, 
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* Oliver’s,’ in 1764, and as ‘ Helmsley ’ in 1769. 
At the close of the year 1769 he set ‘ O Nancy, 
wilt thou fly with me’ (Scotticised as ‘O Nannie, 
wilt thou gang wi’ me’)—words by Thomas 
Percy, subsequently Bishop of Dromore—to 
music which at once made his name, and he 
settled in London in 1770. Between the years 
1773 and 1777 Carter’s songs were popularised 
by Vernon at Vauxhall, but he also wrote what 
would now be termed ‘ musical comedies,’ e.g. 
‘The Rival Candidates ’ (1775), ‘ The Milesians’ 
(1777) and ‘The Fair American’ (1782), all 
performed at Drury Lane Theatre. In 1787 he 
was given the post of musical director of the 
Royalty Theatre, Goodman’s Fields, where he 
produced ‘The Birthday’ (1787) and ‘ The 
Constant Maid’; and in 1792 he composed the 
comic opera ‘ Just in Time ’ for Covent Garden. 
O’ Keeffe, in his Recollections, has some amusing 
stories of Carter (who was as improvident as his 
countryman Bickerstaffe), and praises highly 
his hunting song ‘ Ye Sportsmen, give ear.’ 
He was musical director of Lord Barrymore’s 
Theatre at Wargrave from 1786-89. 

W. H. G. F. 

(2) Sampson, elder brother of the above, 
graduated Mus. D. at Dublin University in 1771. 
He was a lay vicar-choral of both Dublin 
cathedrals—Christ Church and St. Patrick’s— 
and survived his brother Thomas (1) by some 
years. 

CARTER, Tuomas (6. Dublin, May 1769; 
d. London, Nov. 8, 1800), was a chorister in 
Cloyne Cathedral. 

So great was his musical precocity that he 
was taken up by the Earl of Inchiquin, who 
sent him to Italy. Having finished his studies 
at Naples in 1788 he went to India, and was 
musical director of the theatre at Calcutta. 
His health broke down and he returned to 
London, where, in 1793, he married a Miss 
Wells, of Cookham, Berkshire. He composed 
many theatrical interludes, and some trivial 
songs. W. H. G. F. 

CARTIER, Jean Baptiste (6. Avignon, May 
28, 1765; d. Paris, 1841), violinist, son of a 
dancing-master. 

His first teacher on the violin was an Abbé 
Walrauf. In 1783 he went to Paris and con- 
tinued his studies under Viotti. His progress 
must have been rapid, as he very soon, on 
Viotti’s recommendation, obtained the post of 
accompanist to Marie Antoinette, which he held 
up to the outbreak of the Revolution. From 
1791-1821 he was in the band of the opera as 
assistant leader and solo-player. From 1804 
he was a member of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
private band under Paisiello and of the Royal 
band from 1815 till 1830. Cartier was a good 
violinist, and it was his great merit to have 
revived the noble traditions of the old Italian 
school of violin-playing by publishing new 
editions of the works of Corelli, Tartini, Nardini 
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and other great masters, which at that time 
were all but unknown in France. He thereby 
caused not only his own numerous pupils but 
all the young French violinists of his time to 
take up the study of these classical works for 
the violin. In his work L’ Art du violon (Paris, 
1798 and 1801) Cartier gives a comprehensive 
selection from the violin music of the best 
Italian, French and German masters, which is 
rightly regarded as a practical history of violin 
literature in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

It is much to be regretted that a history 
of violin-playing, which he wrote, has never 
been made public. His compositions are of 
no importance. He published sonatas in the 
style of Lolli, études, and duos for violins. 
Fétis also mentions 2 operas 2 symphonies 
and violin concertos, which have remained 
in MS. ghee OF 


BrIBL.—MARO PINCHERLE, Les Violonistes, compositeurs et virtuoses 
H. Laurens, Collection des Musiciens célébres, Paris, 1922). 


M. L. P. 
CARULLI, (1) Frerprnanpo (b. Naples, 
Feb. 10, 1770; d. Paris, Feb. 1841), an eminent 
guitarist. Though self-taught he attained a 
perfection of execution before unknown on the 
guitar, and on his arrival in Paris in 1808 
created a perfect furore. In the space of 12 
years he published 300 compositions, including 
a ‘ Method’ which passed through 4 editions. 
He was also the author of L’ Harmonie appliquée 
a la guitare (Paris, 1825), a treatise on the art 
of accompanying, which was the first work of 
its kind. A selection of his guitar compositions 
(with biography, etc.) forms Bd. 1 of the ‘ Alte 
Meister der Gitarre,’ a series edited by E. 
Schwarz -Ruflinger. See review in Z.M.W., 

June 1919, pp. 552-6. M. C. C. 
(2) His son, Gustavo, (5. Livorno, June 20, 
1801; d. Boulogne-sur-mer, Oct. or Nov. 
1876"), professor of singing and composer, is 
known for his didactic works, such as ‘Solféges ’ 
for-one and two voices, singing methods and 

exercises, vocal quartets, etc. M. L. P. 
CARUSO, Enrico (6. Naples, Feb. 25, 1873 ; 
d. there Aug. 2, 1921), the most popular tenor 
of his generation. After studying singing from 
1891 under Guglielmo Vergine, he made a 


modest début at the théatre Bellini (Naples) in ~ 


‘Faust,’ 1894. He gradually gained favour, and 
established his position in Italy, when in 1899 he 
created at Milan the part of Loris in Giordano’s 
‘Fedora.’ He also created the tenor parts in 
Ciléa’s ‘ Adriana Lecouvreur,’ Franchetti’s 
‘Germania’ and other operas. Still little was 
heard of him in London till 1902, when he sang 
with brilliant success at Monte Carlo with 
Madame Melba in Puccini’s ‘ Bohéme.’ He 
came to Covent Garden in the same year, ap- 
pearing first (May 14) as the Duke in ‘ Rigo- 
letto.’ His success with the audience was un- 
mistakable, but not every one in the theatre 
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on that memorable night realised his possi- 
bilities. During the season Caruso earned more 
and more applause every time he was heard, 
but he did not at once cause a rush to the 
box office. An engagement in America kept 
him away from London in 1903, but he was 
back at Covent Garden the following year, and 
from that time dated his immense popularity. 
His Rodolfo in ‘ La Bohéme’ did more, perhaps, 
than any other part to establish his fame in 
London, and incidentally he and Madame 
Melba made the popular reputation of Puccini’s 
opera in this country. Caruso sang regularly 
at Covent Garden down to 1907. In 1908, 
however, he did not appear. As the result of 
his triumphs at the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
New York, he had bound himself by an inclusive 
contract to Conried, and the Covent Garden 
Syndicate would not pay the terms demanded 
for his services. In its combination of power 
and sweetness Caruso’s voice has not been 
approached in our time. Moreover, the singer 
made the most of nature’s abundant gifts. His 
breath control was so complete that he could 
deliver the longest phrase without any sugges- 
tion of being at the end of his resources. He 
was equally at home in the passion of Canio’s 
lament in ‘ Pagliacci ’ and in the tranquil charm 
of the duet in the dungeon at the end of ‘ Aida.’ 
Towards the end of the American season of 
1908-9 Caruso suffered a temporary failure of 
voice and could not finish his engagement. On 
his return to Europe he had to undergo a throat 
operation, but after a period of rest his voice 
returned with undiminished powers. When 
in 1913, terms having been arranged, Caruso 
came back to Covent Garden, he had an enthu- 
silastic welcome; but some at least of his 
listeners felt that his voice, though still splendid, 
was not quite what it had been. It was 
noticeable, too, what in his later seasons in New 
York the critics often pointed out, that he was 
in better voice on one night than another. He 
had no vocal inequalities in his early London 
seasons. However, he remained, till the night 
of his last appearance on the stage, the chief 
attraction at the Metropolitan. He died of 
pleurisy. SME SeP> 
Brei.—P. U. R. Key and Bruno Zrrato, Enrico Caruso. The 
Authorised Biography of the World’s Greatest Tenor. London, 1923 ; 


Emit LEDNER, Hrinnerungen an Caruso, pp. 93. Hanover and 
Leipzig, 1922. 


CARUSO, (1) Lopovico (Lutat), 6. Naples, 
Sept. 25, 1754; d. Perugia, 1822), son of a 
musician at Naples, studied under Nicolo Sala, 
composed in all 60 operas (see Fétis), of which 
the first was ‘ Il Barone di Trocchia ’ (Naples, 
1773), and the last ‘L’ avviso ai maritati’ 
(Rome, 1810). His‘ Artaserse ’ was performed 
in London in 1774. He also composed 4 
oratorios, 4 cantatas, and masses, etc., of a 
style more dramatic than ecclesiastical. He is 
said to have lived for some time in Paris and 
Germany, and to have been conductor at 
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Palermo. He had a brother (2) EMMANUELE, 
also a musician. M. C. C. 

CARVALHO, Jodo bE Sousa (b. Alemtejo, 
before 1769 ; d. after 1793), a Portuguese dram- 
atic composer who studied in Italy. Vascon- 
cellos mentions 12 operas by him, performed at 
Lisbon between 1769 and 1793, and a cantata 
*“O monumento immortal’ sung on June 8, 
1775, at Lisbon, on the occasion of the unveil- 
ing of a royal statue. Music had a large share 
in the celebrations. The first day of the festival 
consisted of Jommelli’s opera ‘ Il Demofoonte ’; 
the second, ‘L’ Eroe coronato,’ an Italian 
serenata by David Pérez, the third, the ‘ Im- 
mortal Monument’ of Carvalho. From 1793 
onwards, Carvalho published a number of 
compositions in the Jornal de Modinhas. 

Ue day Yi 

CARVALHO, (1) Marrg Caronine FE£1rx, 
née Mroutan (b. Marseilles, Dec. 31, 1827; 
d. Puys, Seine-Inférieure, July 10, 1895), a dis- 
tinguished soprano, received instruction from 
her father, Francois Félix Miolan, an oboe 
player, and from Duprez at the Conservatoire, 
Paris (1843-47), where she obtained the first 
prize in singing. She made her début in the 
first act of ‘ Lucia,’ and in the trio of the second 
act of ‘ La Juive,’ at Duprez’s benefit Dec. 14, 
1849. She appeared at the Opéra-Comique, 
Apr. 29, 1850, in ‘ L’Ambassadrice,’ May 22 in 
‘ Le Caid,’ and July 20 in ‘ Giralda,’ and made 
her reputation as Isabelle in ‘Le Pré aux 
cleres,’ as the heroines on the respective pro- 
ductions of ‘Giralda’ and ‘Les Noces de 
Jeannette,’ July 20, 1850, and Feb. 4, 1853. In 
the latter year she married CARVALHO (see (4)) 
then engaged at the same theatre. From 
1855-66 she sang at the Lyrique during her 
husband’s management, first in two successful 
creations, ‘ La Fanchonnette ’ (Clapisson), and 
‘La Reine Topaze’ (Massé). She made a 
great effect as a Mozart singer, e.g. Cherubino, 
Zerlina and Pamina; and by her creation of 
the heroines in Gounod’s operas. 

‘The opera stage has rarely seen a poet’s imagining 
more completely wrought than in the Marguérite of 
Mme. Miolan-Carvalho ...Ihad .. . watched the 
progress of this exquisitely finished artist with great 
interest . . . finding in her performances a sensibility 
rarely combined with such measureless execution as 
hers . . . but I was not prepared for the delicacy of 
colouring, the innocence, the tenderness of the earlier 
scenes, and the warmth of passion and remorse and 
repentance which one then so slight in frame could 
throw into the drama as it went on . . . Those know 
only one small part of this consummate artist’s skill 


that have not seen her in this remarkable ‘* Faust ”’ ’ 
(Chorley). 


From 1868-83 she sang alternately at the 
Opéra and Opéra-Comique (as Isabella in 1872 
on the 1000th performance of ‘Le Pré aux 
cleres,’ one of her successes) until her retire- 
ment on June 9, 1885. She first appeared in 
England at the Royal Italian Opera as Dinorah, 
with great success, on the production of that 
opera (‘ Pardon de Ploérmel’) July 26, 1859. 
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She sang every season until 1864 inclusive, 
and again in 1871—72, and worthily maintained 
her reputation—viz. as Margaret on the pro- 
duction of ‘ Faust,’ Oscar (‘ Ballo in maschera’), 
the Zerlinas (Mozart and Auber), Matilde, 
Donna Elvira, Rosina (‘ Barbiere’ and 
‘ Nozze ’), Catarina ( L’Etoile du nord ’), the 
Countess (‘Le nozze’), etc., and in the small 
part of the Happy Shade in ‘ Orfeo.’ Mme. 
Carvalho also sang at Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Brussels, Marseilles and elsewhere. Two 
brothers of Mme. Carvalho were also musicians. 
(2) AmMf&p&E Fewirx (d. New Orleans), orchestral 
conductor; (3) ALEXANDRE (d. Apr. 26, 1873), 
professor of organ and harmonium, and as 
such attached to the Lyrique for several years, 
(4) L&on CaryaILLE, known as Carvalho 
(6. Port-Louis, Ile de France, Jan. 18, 1825; 
d. Paris, Dec. 29, 1897), a noted opera manager. 
Educated at the Paris Conservatoire, where in 
1848 he obtained an accessit, he played small 
parts at the Opéra-Comique, was director of 
the Lyrique, 1856-68 (except 1861), afterwards 
at the Vaudeville, where he produced Daudet’s 
‘L’Arlésienne’ with Bizet’s music. He be- 
came stage manager at the Opéra, and in 1876 
manager of the Opéra-Comique. In conse- 
quence of the fire of May 25, 1887, a heavy 
fine was imposed upon him, and he was im- 
prisoned for a time, since the accident was 
judged to be the result of managerial careless- 
ness. He was released on appeal and was again 
manager from 1891 until his death. During 
his career, in addition to works already named, 
he revived Gluck’s ‘ Orphée’ with Viardot- 
Garcia, and produced ‘ Les Troyens ’ (Berlioz), 
‘Contes d’Hoffmann,’ ‘ Lakmé,’ ‘ Manon,’ the 
operas of Bruneau, etc. He had previously 
produced at the Lyric the same composers’ 
early operas. Later, at the Opéra-Comique in 
1883, he revived ‘ Carmen’ after seven years’ 
neglect. In 1888 he was succeeded by M. 


Paravey. A. ©. 
Brst.—SPoLt, Mme. Carvalho, notes et souvenirs. Paris, 1885. 


CARVER, Rosert (6. circa 1491), monk of 
Scone Abbey, is important as a Scottish com- 
poser of the 16th century, whose works have 
not yet (1927) been fully examined. 

There are but scanty records concerning a 
certain religious house in Perthshire, the Abbey 
of Scone, which eventually formed part of the 
royal palace of that place. One priceless docu- 
ment is in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
The name ‘ Antiphonarium,’ by which it is 
called, is incorrect, as the MS. contains a round 
dozen of masses and 30 motets, with 6 settings 
of Magnificat. The only name of a composer 
occurring through the MS. is that of Robert 
Carver, attached to several of the compositions, 
and in two cases accompanied by a date, 
either of actual composition or merely of 
transcription, ‘ Robertus Carver, alias Arnat, 
Canonicus de Scone ’ (or ‘ Sconensis ’). In 1513 
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the composer is stated to have been 22 years 
old, so that he was born in 1491, and a man of 
55 when he wrote out the other dated piece, 
1546. Neither of the surnames is associated 
particularly with Scotland, nor does either look 
like a name adopted on the Canon’s entry into 
religion. In the Liber Ecclesie de Scon, pub- 
lished by the Bannatyne Club in 1848, on p. 207 
there is a ‘ Preceptum ’ of Sasine (seisin) quoted 
by Patrick Hepburn, Bishop of Moray and 
Abbot in commendam of the Abbey of Scone, to 
which is appended the signature of ‘ Robertus 
Carwor,’ as one of the chapters. The date of 
this is Nov. 4, 1544. 

Scanty as are these external evidences, the 
music contained in the MS. shows that Carver 
had mastered the art so far as it was developed 
in his time. The skill with which the 19 parts 
are handled, the composer’s sense of melodic 
beauty, and, perhaps more than all, his com- 
mand of sonorous effect, are far in advance of 
his time. The single motet which the writer has 
transcribed is in eight contrasted movements, 
beginning with the words ‘ O bone Jesu,’ * con- 
tains in some of them a wonderful and even 
thrilling effect of sonority, for the whole 19 
voices are combined on the word ‘ Jesu,’ and 
the sequence of harmonies is surprisingly rich 
and varied. In laying out his 19 parts, Carver 
was obviously considering the conditions of the 
community to which he belonged, for the adult 
male voices predominate, and no fewer than 
ten of them are tenors. The others are four 
trebles or sopranos, two altos (‘ Medius ’) and 
three baritones or basses. The first section is 
followed by one for three trebles, two altos, 
three tenors and two basses; this by an octet, 
two 19-part sections, a couple more in nine 
parts and a final portion in the original 
nineteen. 

There is no such tour de force to be found 
elsewhere in the MS., but beside the 10-part 
Mass there are many works employing an un- 
usually large number of parts. While these 
remain in the obscurity of the single part 
written separately on the pages, it is impossible 
to form an opinion as to their merits. Most of 
the masses are adorned with initial letters in 
red ink showing the elaborate penmanship that 
is usual, and at one or two points the flourish 
at the end of the composition contains a 
portrait or caricature of the same face, that of 
a typical ecclesiastic. As the face is recog- 
nisably the same in all, it is probable that some 
well-known character in the Scone ae 
is represented. 

CARY, Annie Loutss (b. Wayne, Rensiehes 
Co., Maine, Oct. 22, 1842; d. Norwalk, Conn., 
Apr. 3, (1921), American concert and opera 
singer. From 1864-66 she studied in Boston 
with J. Q. Wetherbee and Lyman Wheeler. 


1 Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland and published in modern 
score by the Year Book Press, 1926. 
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In August of the latter year she went to Milan 
and prepared for an operatic career with 
Giovanni Corsi. She made her operatic début 
in Copenhagen. For two seasons she sang in 
theatres of the Scandinavian peninsula devot- 
ing her vacations to study with Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia at Baden-Baden. In the autumn of 
1869 she sang at Brussels, then spent the 
winter in Paris studying with Maurice Stra- 
_koschand Bottesini. She nowsigned a contract 
with the brothers Maurice and Max Strakosch 
for 3 years, and in Aug. 1870 returned to the 
United States. From that time till her retire- 
ment at the height of her popularity in 1882, 
she was one of the most admired of opera and 
concert contraltos, her services being always 
in demand at the opera houses of London, St. 
Petersburg and New York. The seasons of 
1875-77 were spent in Russia. She married 
Charles Monson Raymond in the spring of 
1882, and subsequently lived in retirement in 
New York. Her voice was a mezzo-contralto 
of wide range and great beauty. Hy EK. 

CARY ELWES, see ELwss. 

CASA, (1)GrrRoLAMO DALLA, called DA UDINE, 
musician in the town band of Venice, 1574; 
maestro di cappella of the wind instrument 
orchestra of the Signioria of Venice, 1584; 
wrote 3 books of madrigals, and ‘ Il vero modo 
di diminuir,’ 2 books, 1584. 

(2) Nicoto patua (latter part .of 16th 
cent.), a musician of the Signioria of Venice, 
probably a brother of the former, wrote 
‘Canzoni e madrigali a 4 voci. Lib. 2’ (Venice, 
1591). In a collective volume of 1586 there 
are 2 motets a 5 and a dialogue a 10 v.; also 
a song in Amadino’s ‘ Florindo,’ 1593. 

E. v. d. S. 

CASADESUS. The name of a family of 
French musicians whose members, both men 
and women, have made a name in their pro- 
fession. The most notable are: (1) FRANGOIS- 
Lovuts (alias Francis) (b. Paris, Dec. 2, 1870), 
gained a 2nd prize in harmony (1895) at the 
Conservatoire, was conductor of the Orchestre 
de Paris and founded and directed the American 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau (1918-22). He 
has striven, in his compositions, to realise the 
union of popular tendencies with the concep- 
tion of modern dramatic production in music. 
He has composed operas, ‘ Cachaprés ’ (3 acts, 
1914), ‘ Le Moissonneur’ (5 acts), ‘Au beau 


jardin de France’ (1 act), both 1918; a sym- 


phony, and an operette, ‘ La Chanson de Paris,’ 
performed in Paris, Nov. 1924. 

(2) Henrt-GustaveE (b. Paris, Sept. 30, 1879), 
gained Ist prize for viola (Conservatoire, 1899), 
the founder'(1901) and director of the Société 
des Instruments anciens ’ (Paris). 

(3) Marcet-Lovuts-LuctEn (b. Paris, Oct. 30, 
1882), gained Ist prize for violoncello (Conser- 
vatoire, 1903), was killed in the war (1914-18). 

(4) Marrus-RoBEert-Max (b. Paris, Oct. 24, 
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1892), gained Ist prize for violin (Conservatoire, 
1914), also a composer (quartets, etc.). 

(5) Ropert Marcet (0. Paris, Apr. 7, 1899), 
gained first pianoforte prize (Conservatoire, 
1913), an excellent performer, who appears to 
be one of the most gifted of the younger 
generation of French pianists. ML. P. 

CASALI, Giovannt Barrtista (b. Rome, 
1730; d. there 1792), maestro di cappella of 
St. John Lateran, Rome, from 1759 till his 
death. 

An opera of his, ‘ Campaspe,’ was produced 
at Venice 1740, and another, ‘ Antigone,’ at 
Turin in 1752. Grétry was his pupil for 2 years 
in Rome, but Casali did not detect his talent, 
and sent him back with a letter of introduction 
in which he described the great opera writer as 
‘a nice fellow, but a thorough ass and ignoramus 
in music.’ Casali’s works comprise 4 masses, 
motets, Magnificats and many other pieces for 
the church as well as an oratorio, ‘ La benedi- 
zione di Giacobbe.’ (See @.-L.) He wrote in 
a very pure style, though without much inven- 
tion. A Mass and four other pieces are given 
by Lick (Sammlung, 1859), two motets in 
Schott’s Répertoire, and an ‘O quam suavis,’ 
a pretty melodious movement, by Novello, 
from Choron. Ga. 

CASALI, Lopovico (6. Modena, latter part 
of 16th cent.), organist at Scandiano, Modena, 
1618; wrote masses, motets, etc.; also 
‘“Ampiotheatro degli honori, e maravigliosa 
grandezza della musica,’ MS. codex, Ferrara 
16th century (?) (Q.-L.). 

CASALS, Pasio (6. Vendrell, Tarragona, 
Dec. 30, 1876), famous violoncellist, has also, 
since he formed and directed his own orchestra 
at Barcelona, become known as a symphonic 
conductor. 

The father of Casals was an organist and 
gave him some musical teaching at an early 
age. By the time he was 12 he had played 
nearly every orchestral instrument in some 
fashion. He next took up the violoncello 
seriously and had lessons from José Garcia in 
Madrid where he entered the Royal Conser- 
vatoire and studied chamber music, playing 
under MONASTERIO (q.v.). His own principles 
of VIOLONCELLO-PLAYING (qg.v.) he developed in 
the time following this when he was a professor 
of his instrument at the Conservatoire of 
Barcelona and formed a quartet with Crick- 
boom as first violin. He accepted an engage- 
ment as solo violoncellist at the Paris Opéra 
(1895) and in 1898 made his début as a 
virtuoso in Paris at the Lamoureux concerts 
and in London at the Crystal Palace. In 1901 
he first visited America and thenceforward was 
touring on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
the recognition of his unique powers came 
comparatively slowly, no doubt because his 
supreme instrumental command was always 
controlled by and directed towards musical 
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interpretation. It was not until 1909 when he 
played Bach’s suite in C for violoncello alone 
and took part in concerted works at a concert 
of the CLassicaAL Concert Society (qg.v.) that 
Londoners realised Casals as representative of a 
new era in the art. Casals made the unaccom- 
panied suites of Bach (formerly regarded as 
works of academic interest) take their true place 
in the repertory of living music, and in the 
sonatas of Beethoven and Brahms, the con- 
certos of Haydn, Schumann, Lalo and others, 
he has given to his hearers all over the world 
a new conception of the music, by the faithful- 


ness with which he follows his ideal of per- 


fection. 

In 1914 Casals married the American singer 
Susan Metcalfe, and his considerable powers as 
a pianist have since become evident to the 
public in a number of Lieder recitals in which 
he has appeared as his wife’s accompanist. He 
is, however, more than that, for he has not 
only taught her a repertory of Spanish songs, 
notably those of Granados, but has modelled 
her interpretation of the classics in a remarkable 
fashion. In 1919 he founded and directed the 
Barcelona Orchestra and in doing so set his 
stamp on orchestral performance by applying 
through untiring rehearsal his principles of 
discovering the meaning of every phrase 
through faithfulness to the text. He has taken 
his orchestra to Paris, but first appeared as 
conductor in London with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Dec. 7, 1925. The verdict 
of a leading orchestral player on that occasion 
was ‘ He demands perfection.’ His composi- 
tions are for violoncello and_ pianoforte, 
violoncello solo, violin and _ pianoforte; a 
Miserere, and a large choral work, ‘* La Vision 
de Fray Martin.’ C. 

CASATI, Gasparo (d. Novara, 1644), a 
Franciscan monk, maestro di cappellaat Novara 
Cathedral from 1641. He was a prolific com- 
poser of masses, motets, sacri concerti (several 
reprints) and other church music, published 
between 1641-44. (For list see Q.-L.) He 
died in early youth. 

CASATI, GrroLamo, DETTO FiLAGo (bd. late 
16th cent.), a Carmelite monk of Novara, 
organist of Novara Cathedral, 1609; of Re- 
manengo, near Cremona, 1625; maestro di 
cappella at Como Church, c. 1635; at the 
Carmelite Church (del Carmine), Pavia, 1654. 
He wrote several books of sacred songs a 
2-5 v., and instrumental pieces for stringed 
instruments. BV. dais. 

CASCIOLINI, Ciavupio, a Roman composer 
of the early 18th century. He was choir- 
master of the church San Lorenzo in Damaso, 
Rome, and upheld the traditions of the a 
cappella Palestrina style. Of hisnumerouscom- 
positions left in MS. a few have been published 
in modern times, some motets in Proske’s 
‘Musica divina’ and elsewhere, a Mass for 
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4 v. edited by Jansen, published by Schott, 
and 2 Requiems for 3 and 4 vy. edited by 
Haberl. J. R. M. 

CASE, Joun, M.D. (d. Jan. 23, 1599-1600), 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
published in 1586 The Praise of Musicke, and 
in 1588 Apologia musice tam vocalis tam instru- 
mentalis et mixtae. There is in the Cambridge 
Univ. Library a broadside of ‘ A gratification 
unto Master John Case, for his learned booke, 
lately made in the praise of Musicke. VI. voce.’ 
Cantus secundus begins ‘ Let others prayse 
what seemes them best.’ The broadside is a 
printed voice part of a poem by Thomas 
Watson bearing the words, ‘ set to music by 
William Byrd.’ (See D.N.B.) 

CASEDA, Disco (or Jos&) (d. Seville, 1723), 
a Spanish composer who was for many years 
maestro de capilla at the cathedral of El Pilar 
at Saragossa, and subsequently at Seville. 
Kslava gives a specimen of his work. J. B. T. 

CASELLA, Autrrepo (b. Turin, July 25, 
1883), pianist and composer, was on the advice 
of Martucci sent to Paris, entering the Conser- 
vatoire in 1896 and studying pianoforte with 
Diémer and composition with Fauré. He left 
that institution three years later after winning 
the Premier Prix. Since then Casella has 
displayed extraordinary activity as public 
performer, composer, conductor, and writer 
on musical subjects. On various occasions he 
has conducted the orchestras of Colonne and 
Lamoureux in Paris, of Mengelberg in Amster- 
dam, as well as the Philharmonic in Berlin and 
orchestral concerts in Rome and Milan. His 
contributions to criticism have appeared in 
I? Homme enchainé, Courier musical, Musical 
America. In 1917 Casella founded in Rome 
the society which has since become the 
Societa Italiana di musica moderna. 

Of his many orchestral compositions, the 
best known so far are the suite in C major and 
the suite ‘Le Couvent sur l’eau,’ the latter 
derived from a ballet in two acts of the same 
title, which, so far, has never been performed in 
its entirety. As an accomplished pianist he 
knows and exploits the resources of the instru- 
ment with great skill, and some of his pianoforte 
compositions have won considerable popularity. 
His critics already recognise four distinct styles 
in his composition: the first embracing music 
written between the years 1902 and 1910; the 
second goes from 1911-15; the third, from 
1915-18, and the latest, which began after 
two year’s inactivity, consists technically of a 
modification of the third style. 

The complete works of Casella are as follows : 


PIANOFORTE 
1902. 
1902. 
1904. 
1909. 
1910. 
1910, 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


Pavane. 

Variations sur une chaconne. 
Toccata. 

Berceuse triste, 

Barcarola, 

Sarabande. 

Nove pezzi. 

Pagine di guerra, 

Pupazrztti, 


Cg eee. 
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1916. Sonatina. 


. A notte alta. 
. Inezie. 
. Grazioso e antigrazioso. 
. Three pieces for Pianola. 
. Undici pezzi infantili. 
. Fox Trot. 
LYRICS 


. Cinque liriche. 

. Soleils couchants, Soir paien, En Ramant, 
. Sonnet, 

. Il bove. 

. L’Adieu a la vie. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


1905. First Symphony in B minor. 

1908-10. Second Symphony in C minor. 

1909. Italia, rhapsody on Sicilian and Neapolitan melodies. 
1909. Suite in C major. 

1911-12. Le Couvent sur ]’eau Suite. 

1916. Heroic Elegy. 

1917. ‘ Pagine di guerra films.’ 

1917. Pupazzetti. 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
1913. Notte di maggio. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS, Erc. 


Préludes, valses et nocturnes de Chopin. 

Islamey of Balakirew, adapted for grand orchestra. 
Mahler’s Seventh Symphony, transcribed for piano. 
Frescobaldi’s Clavecin and Organ works revised. 
Beethoven’s Sonatas. 

Deux cadences for Mozart’s Concerto 20, 

The Evolution of Music. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Barcarola e scherzo for flute and piano. 
Sonata for v’cl. and piano. 

Siciliana e burlesca for piano, violin, and v’cl. 
Five pieces for String Quartet. 


FOR THE THEATRE 
‘Le Couvent sur l’eau,’ commedia corografica, in two acts. 


F. B. 
CASELLA, Prerro (d. before 1300), a 13th- 
century Italian, the oldest known composer of 
madrigals. He was a friend of Dante, who 
mentions him in his Purgatorio, so that he 
must have died before 1300. 


Brpu.—CARLO PERINELLO, Casella (1904); E. PisTEewu, Jl canto 
di Casella (1907). E. Vv. d. Ss. 


CASENTINI, Sianora (18th cent.), a good 
singer in the comic style, appeared at the 
Pantheon in London in 1791, taking the 
principal part in Paisiello’s ‘ Locanda,’ and 
other operas. 

Lord Mount-Edgcumbe describes her as ‘a 
pretty woman and genteel actress.’ In 1793 
she had married Borghi, second violin at the 
opera, and was singing at the King’s Theatre ; 
but she was not in good health, and her voice 
was too weak for that house. Her later 
history is not known. J. M. 

CASIMIRI, RarraEtEe (6. Gualdo Tadino, 
Umbria, Nov. 3, 1880), studied under Bottazzo 
at Padua, where, in 1899, he was appointed 
master of the Schola Cantorum. In 1901 he 
became editor of the Rassegna Gregoriana, a 
quarterly magazine for the propagation of 
Solesmes Chant. Between the years 1903 and 
1908 he was choirmaster at Calvi, Teano, Capua 
and Perugia, and, in 1909, was invited by Pope 
Pius X. to found the Schola Cantorum at 
Vercelli. At length, in Dec. 1911, he was 
promoted maestro of the Lateran Basilica, 
Rome. He composed numerous masses and 
motets, organ voluntaries, sacred songs, etc., but 
in 1915 devoted himself mainly to choir train- 
ing and musical research. He was conductor 
of the Roman choirs that visited London in 
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date of Palestrina’s birth; the date of appoint- 
ment of Palestrina as chorister in St. Mary 
Major; and the identification of that composer’s 
masters a8 Rubino and Firmin le Bel of Noyau, 
two Frenchmen, thus destroying the legend of 
Goudimel. His discovery of Palestrina’s anno- 
tated scores proved a corrective for Haberl’s 
edition; he inaugurated (1924) Note d’ archivio, 
a quarterly magazine for the publication of 
ancient scores, documents and historical jot- 
tings. W. H. G. F. 

CASINI, Giovanni Marta (0. close of 17th 
cent.!; d. circa 1715), a Florentine priest. 

He came to Rome early in life, but not before 
he had learnt the elements of counterpoint in 
his native town. At Rome he was successively 
the pupil of Matteo Simonelli and Bernardo 
Pasquini, under the last-named of whom he 
perfected himself as an organ player. The 
only post which he is known to have held was 
that of organist in the cathedral of Florence, 
which he held from 1703 until 1714 or later. 
He followed in the wake of Doni Vicentino and 
Colonna in endeavouring to revive the three 
old Greek ‘ genera ’ of progression, viz. the dia- 
tonic, the chromatic and the enharmonic. 
Fétis, indeed, says that, as several enthusiastic 
pedants of his class had done before him, he 
constructed a harpsichord in which the notes 
represented by the black keys were subdivided, 
so as to obtain just intonation. Baini does not 
go so far as this, but only states him to have 
adopted the views of those who thus wasted 
their labour and ingenuity. He describes a 
harpsichord which Casini had constructed in 
1706 at the expense of Camillo Gonzaga, Count 
of Novellara. It had 4 octaves, each divided 
into 31 notes, and as the highest of the treble 
was in octaves to the lowest of the bass, it had 
125 keys in all, black and white. 

Casini’s extant works consist of : 


A MS. oratorio ‘Tl viaggio di Tobia,’ and another dealing with 
the Flight into Egypt (at Modena), ‘ Canzonette spirituali,’ Florence, 
1703, a volume of motets for 4 v. in the ‘ stile osservato,’ intituled 
‘ Johannis Mariae Casini, Majoris Ecclesiae Florentiae modulatoris, et 
sacerdotio praediti, moduli quatuor vocibus: opus primum. Romae, 
apud Mascardum, 1706,’ ‘Responsori per la Settimana Santa, a 4 
voci, op. 2, Florence, C. Bindi, 1706,’ ‘ Pensieri for the Organ, op. 3, 
Florence, 1714.’ A motet of his is given by Proske in his Musica 
divina, ii. No. 58, and two of the ‘ Pensieri’ in vol. iii. of Torchi’s 
LI’ arte musicale in Italia. E. H. P. 


CASSA, see Drum (2). 

CASSADO, Joaquin (6. Mataro, near Barce- 
lona, Sept. 30, 1867; d. there, May 25, 1926), 
a Spanish composer who began his career as 
choirmaster of Nuestra Senora de la Merced at 
Barcelona. He was afterwards organist of 
S. José, and conductor of a choral society, the 
Capilla Catalana, which he founded in 1890. 
Latterly he has lived much in Paris. His com- 
positions, besides a quantity of church music 
include a ‘Sinfonia dramatica’ (Nuremberg, 
1903), symphonic poems, a comic opera and 
‘Hispania’ a fantasia for PF. and orchestra 
(Paris, 1911). Jeu ba Ne 


1922. Among his discoveries are: the probable 1 Fétis gives 1675 as the date of his birth, but it is not ascertained. 
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CASSATION, perhaps implying ‘ farewell,’ | a pair, half on each side, to a flat piece of hard 


designates a piece of instrumental music of the 
18th century, for the open air (some writers 
claim a derivation from the German Gasse, a 
street) in several movements, much like the 
SERENADE or DIVERTIMENTO, though it seems 
appropriate only to the finale of such a com- 
position. In Kéchel’s Mozart Catalogue there 
are three, Nos. 62, 63, 99, the last two of seven 
movements each. G. 

CASSEL, Guittaume (6. Lyons, 1794; 
d. Brussels, 1836), dramatic singer; studied first 
under Georges Jadin, and then at the Paris 
Conservatoire under Garat and Talma. 

He made his début at Amiens, and sang at 
various places previous to his appearance at 
the Opéra-Comique in Paris, where he remained 
for three years. At the end of that time he 
quarrelled with Pixérécourt, the director, and 
retired to Belgium, where he settled for life. 
After a five years’ engagement in Brussels he 
retired from the stage in 1832, and became a 
teacher. He trained many eminent pupils, 
including Madame Dorus-Gras. In 1833 he 
was appointed professor of singing at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. M. 0..0; 

CASSIODORUS, Maanus AURELIANUS 
(6. Schillazzo, Lucania, c. 485; d. Vivarese, 
Calabria, c. 580), held high offices at the courts 
of Theodoric and Athalaric. He retired to the 
monastery built by him at Vivarium (Vivarese), 
where he wrote his work De artibus . . ., in- 
cluding a chapter, Institutiones musicae, which, 
together with Boetius, forms one of the chief 
sources of information about the musical 

‘theories of the ancients and about the musical 
instruments of his time. E. v. d. 8. 

CASTANETS (or castagnettes) consist of 
two small pieces of hard wood, shaped some- 
what like a scallop shell. The two halves are 
hinged together by a string, the ends of which 
pass over the thumb and first finger of the 
performer. The remaining fingers strike the 
two halves together, either in single strokes, or 
in trills made by using the fingers in succession ; 
the instrument emits a deep hollow click, which, 
although not a musical note, is capable of con- 
siderable variety of tone-colour. <A good per- 


former is able to syncopate one hand against: 


the other in a variety of rhythmic combinations, 
and to produce carefully graduated crescendos 
and diminuendos. The castanets are by no 
means an easy instrument to play, the 
musicianship of a dancer being at once revealed 
by her control, or the lack of it. The emotional 
value of castanets well played is very great. 
They are believed to be Spanish in origin, dat- 
ing from the immodest dancers of Cadiz, who 
visited Rome and were alluded to by Martial 
in his Epigrams ; the Moors probably adopted 
them from the Spaniards. 

When required to be played in the orchestra, 
to accompany dance-music, it is usual to attach 


wood, ending in a stick about eight inches long. 
By shaking this apparatus, the required effect is 
produced, without the necessity of fitting the 
castanets to the fingers of the performer, who 
generally is playing some other instrument, 
and must suddenly take up the castanets to 
play a few bars. Another contrivance, used 
chiefly in military bands, consists of a double 
pair of castanets held open by light springs 
and mounted on a frame attached to the 
hoop of a side-drum. In this form the 
castanets are worked by the drummer with 
the ordinary side-drum sticks. 
D. J. B.; addns. J. B. T. 


CASTEL, Louis BERTRAND (6. Montpelier, — 


Nov. 11, 1688; d. Paris, Jan. 11, 1757), Jesuit 
theorist and writer on musical subjects, studied 
mathematics at Toulouse, and later (1720) at 
Paris. He was struck by some passages in 
Newton’s ‘ Optics,’ remarking on the ratio 
similarities between the breadth of the seven 
colour-bands in the spectrum, and the seven 
string-lengths, which, when in vibration, pro- 
duce the individual notes of the major scale. 
He thereupon busied himself, first in theory but 
later in practice, with the construction of a 
‘Clavecin oculaire,’ the colour scale of which 
corresponded with that of the diatonic scale, 
and was calculated to appeal to the eye as the 
other does to the ear. He spent much time 
and money on this project, and was one of the 
earliest to investigate the scientific relationship 
between colour and sound. Most subsequent 
attempts to construct ‘colour-organs’ have 
been based on a different principle (the simple 
ratio equivalencies between the vibration 
frequencies of the notes of the musical scale 
on the one hand, and those of the component 
colours in the colour-octave on the other). 
Below is a list of Castel’s writings : 


Nouvelles expériences doptique et d’acoustique (Mémoires de 
Trévowx, 1735); a description of the ‘clavecin oculaire’ which was 
translated into German (Hamburg, 1739). An English derivative 
also appeared under the title Explanation of the Ocular Harpsi- 
chord (London, 1757). 

Lettres @un académicien de Bordeaux sur le fond de la musique 
(Paris, 1734). 

Remarques sur la lettre de M. Rameau (Mémoires de Trévoux, 
1736). Castel was acquainted with Rameau and is supposed to 
have assisted him with his writings on musical theory. 

(See Fétis.) J. ME. 


CASTELLAN, Jeanne Anais (6. Beaujeu, 
Rhone, Oct. 26, 1819), a distinguished soprano 
singer who received instruction in singing from 
Bordogni and Nourrit at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and gained Ist prizes in singing and 
opéra-comique in 1836. She went on the 
operatic stage in Italy, and sang with success 
at Turin, Milan and Florence (where in 1840 
she married Enrico Giampetro, a singer), also 
at Vienna, etc. She first appeared in England, 
May 13, 1844, at a Philharmonic concert, with 
such success that she was re-engaged at a sub- 
sequent concert on June 10, and at other 
concerts. On Apr. 1, 1845, she first appeared 
at Her Majesty’s as Lucia, with fair success, 
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and remained there during that and the two 
next seasons, and was Isabella in ‘ Robert le 
Diable ’ (May 4, 1847) with Jenny Lind. From 
1848-52, except 1849, when she was at the 
Opéra, Paris, where she was the original 
Bertha in ‘ Le Prophéte,’ she sang each season 
at Covent Garden, where she proved herself a 
pre-eminently useful singer in many parts of 
different character. Her last new parts were 
Glicera in ‘ Sappho’ (Gounod), Cunegunda in 
‘Faust’ (Spohr), and Amazili in ‘ Jessonda ’ 
(ibid.). Mme. Castellan was also a favourite in 
concerts and festivals, and last appeared at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1858. Ay ©. 

CASTELLI, Ianaz Franz (b. Vienna, Mar. 
6, 1781; d. there, Feb. 5, 1862), German 
dramatist of great popularity, author of the 
librettos of Weigl’s ‘ Schweizerfamilie,’ and 
Schubert’s ‘ Verschwornen’ or ‘ Hausliche 
Krieg,’ and adapter amongst others of Meyer- 
beer’s ‘ Huguenots.’ 

From 1811 he held the post of ‘ Hoftheater- 
dichter’ at the Karnthnerthor Theatre in 
Vienna. He was the founder, and from 1829- 
1840, sole editor of the Allgemeiner musika- 
lischer Anzeiger. Made, 

CASTELLO, Dario, maestro of instrumental 
music at 8. Mark’s, Venice, in 1629, wrote two 
books of sonatas ‘in the modern style’ for 
organ or spinet (or harpsichord), with violin, 


. violetta, trombone, bassoon and trumpets ; 


also for voices and instruments. Published, 
Venice, 1621-44; both in score and in parts. 
BE. v. d.-8. 

CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, Marto (6. Flor- 
ence, Apr. 3, 1895), composer, studied with 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, who, although anxious to 
let his pupil’s own individuality develop itself 
freely, influenced him in a slight degree. At 
the age of 15 Castelnuovo composed a piece 
for piano, ‘ Cielo di settembre,’ which revealed 
considerable originality and promise, and in 
1913 a more mature work for the same instru- 
ment appeared under the title of ‘ Questo fu il 
carro della morte.’ A year later followed a 
song, ‘ Ninna-Nanna,’ two French songs, and 
two madrigals that showed not only great skill 
in choral writing, but the gift of interpreting 
the spirit of old poetry by modern means. 
Still more interesting in this respect are the 
two song-cycles written in 1915, ‘ Stelle cadenti’ 
and ‘ Coplas,’ on old folk-poetry, Italian and 
Spanish respectively. In 1916 Castelnuovo 
issued another choral work, the ‘Two Greek 
Songs’ for male voices, and to the same year 
belong the two songs from Tagore and a piano 
piece, ‘ I] raggio verde,’ which now forms part 
of a cycle of sea-pieces with two other works 
dating from 1919, ‘ Alghe’ and ‘I naviganti.’ 
The year 1917 saw the production of the songs, 
‘Tl libro di Dolcina,’ and in 1919 the three 
‘Canti all’ aria aperta’ for violin and piano 
were written. 
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A work of considerable importance was 
finished in 1920: the setting for voice and 
orchestra of three of the ‘ Fioretti’ by St. 
Francis of Assisi. In the course of the same 
year Castelnuovo began his operatic setting of 
Machiavelli’s comedy, ‘ La Mandragola.’ 

During the years 1921-24 no work of large 
dimensions appeared ; the fact is doubtless at- 
tributable to the composer’s continued occupa- 
tion with his opera. Among the smaller works 
of that period, however, may be mentioned 
‘Cipressi’ (1921), ‘ Vitalba e biancospino ’ 
(1922), ‘ Alt- Wien,’ a Viennese Rhapsody (1923), 
and ‘ Epigrafe’ (1923) for piano; ‘ Capitan 
Fracassa’ and ‘ Ritmi’ (1921) for violin and 
piano ; and an important series of songs from 
Shakespeare’s dramatic works, set to the 
original English words (1922-24). 

In his instrumental pieces Castelnuovo com- 
bines a strongly personal and highly refined 
manner of handling his means of expression 
with a poetry of feeling that shrinks from super- 
ficial realism. He never attempts a direct 
reproduction of the pictorial aspects of his 
subjects, but always transmutes them into such 
purely musical values as appear to him to 
produce similar emotions. In his vocal music 
he refrains from merely throwing into relief the 
imagery of the poetry he chooses, and en- 
deavours instead to express its essence by a 
definite atmosphere and a continuous musical 
movement. In the important song-cycles, 
‘Stelle cadenti’ and ‘ Coplas,’ for instance, 
where the temptation to interpret the popular 
feeling of the verses by means of real or 
imitated old Italian and Spanish folk-idioms 
must have been strong, Castelnuovo has chosen 
the more difficult and more subtle manner of 
creating equivalent impressions by modern 
and entirely personal means. Instead of merely 
illustrating the words, the music comments on 
them, either lyrically, philosophically or with 
gentle irony. The Shakespeare songs are models 
of purely musical and yet singularly apt set- 
tings, and the Italian composer’s treatment of 
English prosody is irreproachable. E. B. 

CASTIL-BLAZE, see Buazz. 

CASTILLO, Dreco pet (d. Madrid, after 
1600), a Spanish church-musician, who was 
organist at Seville in 1560, and succeeded Ber- 
nardo Clavijo as choir-master at the Chapel 
Royal, Madrid. Eslava prints 2 motets by 
him, for 5 voices. Speen ae 

CASTILLON DE SAINT-VICTOR, Marre 
ALEXIS, ‘VICOMTE DE (b. Chartres, Eure-et-Loir, 
Dec. 13, 1838; d. Paris, Mar. 5, 1873), was 
admitted at the military academy of Saint Cyr 
in 1856, but abandoned the military career for 
music. His first teacher was Victor Massé, to 
whom he dedicated a symphony (1865) ; then 
César Franck from 1868. He had been intro- 
duced to him by his friend, H. Dupare. His 
musical studies were interrupted by the Franco- 
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German war, the hardships and privations of 
which impaired his health, and caused his 
premature death. First secretary of the 
Société Nationale at its foundation (1871), 
Castillon was exceptionally well gifted; his 
serious and refined talent, the nobleness of his 
inspiration, mark him as one of the most 
original of Franck’s first pupils. He left 
behind him a quintet, op. 1, a quartet and 
two trios for piano and strings; a string 
quartet; a sonata for piano and violin; an 
orchestral suite (unpublished), a ‘ Marche 
scandinave,’ ‘ Esquisses symphoniques,’ an 
overture, ‘ Torquato Tasso,’ for orchestra, all 
unpublished ; Psalm Ixxxiv. for soli, chorus 
and orchestra. His concerto for piano and 
orchestra, op. 12, performed for the first time 
on Mar. 10, 1872, at the Concert Populaire, 
conducted by Pasdeloup with Saint-Saéns at 
the piano, was outrageously hissed. He has 
composed pianoforte pieces, ‘ Fugues dans le 
style ancien,’ ‘ Premiére Suite,’ etc. ; his songs, 
‘Six Poésies’ (Armand Sylvestre), op. 8, 
opened the way to Duparc, Chausson and the 
modern French school of song; he may be 
considered a precursor in this branch, and one 
of the protagonists of the revival of chamber 
music in France. GinFe suTOV CMe ioaP. 


Brsu.—OoTravE SERG, Musiciens francais d’aujourd'’hui, 1921, 
including a list of the composer’s works. 


CASTRATO. Eunuchs were in vogue as 
singers until comparatively recent times ; they 
were employed in the church choirs of Rome 
and elsewhere, but exerted their greatest in- 
fluence in the Italian opera of the 18th century. 
They were known as castrati. Their high- 
pitched voices were much appreciated, and re- 
sembled those of altos, trebles or sopranos in 
register, although not in quality. 

The reason for the boyish type of voice is to 
be found in the absence of certain growth 
changes, which take place in the male at the 
time of puberty, as the result of circulation of 
certain internal secretions in the blood. The 
growtn changes, as they affect the larynx, cause 
the wings of the thyroid cartilage to meet at a 
sharper angle than before, with the result that 
the Adam’s apple becomes more prominent. 
The vocal cords increase in length and bulk, 
and their margins become thicker and more 
rounded ; the various muscles and other parts 
of the larynx show a certain increase in size. 

Because of these changes, the vocal cords of 
an adult man can vibrate more slowly than 
those of a boy, chiefly because of their increased 
mass, and the voice is lower in pitch. The 
quality of sound is also changed in the mature 
man, because a greater surface of the vocal 
cords comes into contact during phonation. 

The larynges of castrati do not undergo these 
changes ; some growth takes place, but it is the 
result of a very gradual process, and does not 
cause any interruption in the singing career. 
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Furthermore, the voice remains of a high pitch, 
and the mechanism of singing is the same as in 
boyhood ; therefore the training of professional 
castrati could begin at an early age and proceed 
uninterruptedly. Itis probable that boys were 
chosen for the beauty of their voices and were 
then prepared for the calling of adult chor- 
isters ; castration after puberty has no effect 
on the larynx. 

Although the voice of the castrato has a high 
pitch, yet the quality is of a characteristic type 
and does not necessarily conform closely to that 
ofa boy. ‘The rest of the body, apart from the 
larynx, shows a greater development in eunuchs 
thaninnormalmen. ‘The capacity of the lungs 
and the force of expiration are equal to, if not 
greater than that of a mature man, so that the 
power of the voice of the castrato is very great. 
This characteristic, in conjunction with the dis- 
tinctive quality, gave to singers of this type an 
extraordinary popularity. Vv. E. N. 

CASTRO, JEAN (JUAN) DE, of Spanish or 
Portuguese origin, a native of Evreux, Nor- 
mandy,! was living at Antwerp in 1571; in 
1582-84 was vice-Kapellmeister at Vienna ; in 
1588 and in 1591 was in the service of Duke 
William of Juliers, and was at Cologne in 1593 
and 1596. A 3-part Mass was published at 
Cologne in 1599, books of motets at Louvain 
1571, 1574, at Douai 1588, at Antwerp 1592, 
at Cologne 1593 and 1596 ; books of madrigals 
and chansons at Louvain 1570, 1575, 1576, 
Paris 1575, 1580, Antwerp 1569, 1582, 1586, 
1591, 1592, 1595, etc. (See Q.-L.). 

Brsu.—Grande Encyclopédie: article by MicHEL BRENET. 

CASTRUCCI, (1) Prerro (6. Rome 1679; 
d. Dublin, Feb. 29, 1752), a distinguished violin- 
player and a pupil of Corelli. 

In 1715 he came to England with Lord 
Burlington and became leader of Handel’s 
opera-band. He had a _ benefit concert in 
London, July 23, 1715. He had a special 
reputation as performer on the VIOLETTA 
MARINA, an instrument of his own invention. 
In Handel’s ‘ Orlando’ is an air accompanied 
by two violette marine with violoncelli pizzi- 
cati, ‘ per gli Signori Castrucci’ (see the MS.) 
meaning Pietro and his brother Prospero. In 
Handel’s ‘ Sosarme ’ is also an air with violetta 
marina obbligato. In 1737 he was superseded 
at the opera by Festing. To his undoubted 
talent Castrucci added an amount of char- 
latanism surprising in a pupil of Corelli. An 
instance is given by Burney (Hist. iv. 353 note). 
J. C. Walker (Irish Bards, 1786) states that 
Castrucci was invited to Dublin to conduct the 
Rotunda Concerts, that he died there in great 
poverty, but was honoured by a splendid 
funeral. He came to Dublin in 1750, and had 
a benefit concert at Fishamble Street, Feb. 21, 
1751. If John O’Keeffe’s Recollections are to 
be trusted, the date of Castrucci’s death was 

1 According to Eitner ; Liége according to Fétis, 
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1751-52, as O’Keeffe describes himself as 
‘about four years old ’ at the time (born 1747) ; 
but the date 1769 is given by most of the 
authorities. He published 12 concerti grossi 
and 3 books of violin sonatas. His brother, 
(2) Prospero (d. 1760),4 was director of the 
* Castle Society of Music,’ and is famed as the 
original of Hogarth’s ‘ The Enraged Musician.’ 


_ He published 6 violin sonatas in 1739 (Q.-L.). 


Pp. D.; addn. by W. H. G. F. 

CATALANI, Atrrepo (b. Lucca, June 19, 
1854; d. Milan, Aug. 7, 1893), composer. 

He studied at first with his father, the 
organist of the church of 8. Frediano in that 
city. At the age of 14 he wrote a Mass which 
was sung in the cathedral. At 17 he went to 
the Paris Conservatoire, where he studied in 
Bazin’s class. Returning to Italy, he studied 
for 2 years at the Milan Conservatorio, at the 
theatre of which his first essay at dramatic 
composition, an ‘ Egloga’ in one act, ‘ La 
Falce,’ was produced in the summer of 1875. 
On Jan. 31, 1880, his grand 4-act opera, ‘ Elda ’ 
(words by D’Ormeville), was brought out at 
Turin; on Mar. 17, 1883, a similar work, 
* Dejanice,’ in 4 acts (libretto by Zanardini), 
was given at La Scala at Milan; in 1885 a sym- 
phonic poem for orchestra, ‘ Ero e Leandro,’ 
attained considerable success ; ‘ Edmea,’ a 3- 
act opera (libretto by Ghislanzoni), was pro- 
duced at La Scala, Feb. 27, 1886; *° Loreley ’ 
was given at Turin in 1890, and at Covent 
Garden, July 12, 1907; and ‘La Wally’ in 
1892. The last named has retained its pone 
larity with Italian audiences. 

CATALANI, AneeEtica (6. Sinigaglia, tae 
10, 1780; .d. Paris, June 12, 1849), a great 
soprano singer. 

Her father was a tradesman, and at about 
the age of 12 she was sent to the convent of 
Santa Lucia at Gubbio, where her beautiful 
voice soon became a great attraction. On 
leaving the convent, she found herself, owing 
to the sudden impoverishment of her parents, 
compelled to perform in public. Her musical 
education had been but ill cared for, but her 
voice was so full, powerful and clear, her in- 
tonation so pure and true, and her instinctive 
execution of difficult and brilliant music so easy 
and unfaltering, that her singing had a charm 
which has scarcely ever been equalled, and her 
very first steps in a theatrical career were 
marked by the most extraordinary success. 
In 1795, at the age of 16, she obtained her first 
engagement at the Fenice at Venice, and made 
her début as Lodoiska in Mayr’s opera. Her 
face, figure and voice assured her success, a 
success which grew day by day, and lasted for 
nearly 30 years. In the season of 1798 she 
sang at Leghorn, the year after, at La Pergola 
in Florence, and, in 1801, at Milan. From 
Milan she went to Florence, Trieste, Rome and 


1 Burney. 
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Naples, exciting everywhere the same astcnish- 
ment and admiration. 

Her reputation now reached the ears of the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, who engaged her to 
sing at the Italian Opera there, and she arrived 
about the end of the year 1804. Her salary 
was 24,000 cruzados (£3000). It was here that 
she married Valabrégue, of the French embassy ; 
but she always kept her name of Catalani before 
the public. Her husband, a stupid, ignorant 
soldier, appears to have had no ideas beyond 
helping his talented wife to gain the utmost 
possible amount of money on every occasion, 
and spending it for her afterwards. They went 
first to Madrid, and then to Paris, where she 
sang only in concerts, but where she gained 
even more fame than before. 

In Dec. 1806, Mme. Catalani appeared at 
the King’s Theatre, London. She had been 
engaged at a large salary: and her engage- 
ments entailed on the theatre an expense 
surpassing anything before experienced ; 
moreover, her disposition would not endure the 
possibility of rivalry nor would the extravag- 
ance of her increasing demands allow any 
manager to engage other singers. It appears 
that the total amount received by her from 
the theatre in 1807, including benefits, was 
£5000, and her total profits that year, with 
concerts, provincial tour, etc., £16,700—an 
immense sum to be received in such a period for 
the services of a single artist. She received as 
much as 200 guineas for singing ‘ God save the 
King’ and * Rule, Britannia,’ and at a single 
festival £2000. Had she practised the least 
economy she must have amassed a very great 
fortune; but this she did not do. Her 
husband, too, was passionately addicted to 
gambling, and lost vast sums at play. She 
remained seven years in England, where she 
finally succeeded in becoming the only singer 
of eminence, and led in both lines; but one 
singer does not constitute an opera, though 
Valabrégue used to say, ‘Ma femme et quatre 
ou cing poupées, — voila tout ce qu'il faut. 
She sang at the Birmingham Festival of 1811. 
In 1812 she appeared as Suzanna on the 
occasion of the first performance in England of 
‘Le nozze di Figaro.’ She quitted the theatre 
at the end of the season of 1813, having first 
endeavoured (unsuccessfully) to purchase it, 
and so become sole proprietor, sole manager 
and sole singer. After leaving this stage, she 
for many years never trod any other, except at 
Paris, where she obtained the management of 
the Italian opera, with a subvention of 160,000 
francs ; but the undertaking was not fortunate. 
On the return of Napoleon, in 1815, she left 
Paris, going first to Hamburg, and afterwards 
to Denmark and Sweden, and exciting every- 
where the wildest admiration and enthusiasm. 
She returned to France, after the Restoration, 
by Holland and Belgium. On her arrival at 
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Paris, she resumed the direction of the Théatre | confined by the accompaniment, but in which she 


Italien, and established the same ruinous 
system which had, for a time, destroyed opera 
in London. Every expense of scenery, 
orchestra and chorus was curtailed, and every 
singer of worth excluded, in order that the 
entire receipts might go, with the subvention, 
into the purse of Valabrégue This was not all. 
To suit this state of things the operas were 
arranged in such a manner that little of the 
original but the name remained. The rest 
consisted of variations by Rode, and similar 
things, with the famous ‘Son regina,’ inter- 
polated in place of the concerted pieces and 
songs which had been cut out. In May 1816 
Catalani left her opera in the hands of managers, 
and went to Munich to give some concerts and 
representations. In 1818 she left her opera 
entirely, and resumed her wanderings, which 
lasted nearly ten years. In 1824 she returned 
to London, performing a certain number of 
nights with no regular engagement. She 
reappeared in ‘Il nuovo fanatico per la 
musica, an opera by Mayr, ‘ arranged’ for her. 
‘Her powers were undiminished, her taste 
unimproved.’ She next continued her wander- 
ings on the continent, visiting in turn Germany, 
Italy and Paris once more, then Poland, 
Russia and the north of Germany again in 
1827. About this time she sang for the last 
time at Berlin, and resolved to cease singing in 
public. But she revisited England once more 
in 1828, Lord Mount-Edgcumbe heard her 
at Plymouth, and describes her as having lost, 
perhaps, a little in voice, but gained more in 
expression: as electrifying an audience with 
her ‘ Rule, Britannia’; and as still handsome, 
though somewhat stout. After a time, she 
retired to a villa which she had bought in the 
neighbourhood of Florence. Her charitable 
deeds were innumerable, and the amount of 
money earned by her in concerts for such 
purposes alone has been estimated at 2,000,000 
francs. At her residence she founded a school 
of singing for young girls. 

According to Fétis and all other authorities, 
her voice must have been one of extraordinary 
purity, force and compass, going as far as g’”’ 
with a sweet clear tone. This exquisite quality 
was allied to a marvellous truth and rapidity 
of execution. No singer has ever surpassed, 
or perhaps equalled, her in chromatic scales, 
whether in velocity or precision. 

Lord Mount-Edgcumbe says : 

‘Her voice is of a most uncommon quality, and 
capable of exertions almost supernatural . . . while 
its agilitv in divisions, running up and down the scale 
in semi-tones, and its compass in jumping over two 
octaves at once, are equally astonishing. It were to 
be wished that she was less lavish in the display of 
these wonderful powers, and sought to please more 
than to surprise ; but her taste is vicious, her exces- 
sive love of ornament spoiling every simple air, and 
her greatest delight (indeed her chief merit) being in 


songs of a bold and spirited character, where much is 
left to her discretion (or indiscretion), without being 


can indulge in ad libitum passages with a luxuriance 
and redundancy no other singer ever possessed, or if 
possessing ever practised, and which she carries to a 
fantastical excess.’ Iu 


CATCH originally meant simply a Rounp 
(q.v.) for three or more voices (unaccompanied), 
written out at length as one continuous melody, 
and not in score. The catch was for each 
succeeding singer to take up or catch his part 
in time; this is evident not only from the 
manner in which they were printed, but also 
from the simple and innocent character of the 
words of the oldest catches, from which it 
would be impossible to elicit any ingenious 
cross-reading. But in course of time a new 
element was introduced into catches, and 
words were selected so constructed that it was 
possible, either by mispronunciation or by the 
interweaving of the words and phrases given 
to the different voices, to produce the most 
ludicrous and comical effects. The singing of 
catches became an art, and was accompanied 
by gesture, the skill with which they were 
sung has become a tradition, and certainly 
many old specimens are so difficult that they 
must have required considerable labour and 
practice to sing them perfectly. 

Catches were most in vogue in the reign of 
the dissolute Charles I]., and as much of the 
popular literature of that period was sullied by 
indecency and licentiousness it is not surprising 
that catches were contaminated with the pre- 
vailing and fashionable vice’; the more than 
questionable character of the words to which 
many of the catches of that age were allied has 
sufficed to ensure the banishment of a large 
amount of clever and learned musical contriv- 
ance. In later times Dr. William Hayes, S. 
Webbe and Dr. Callcott have excelled in the 
composition of catches: ‘Would you know 
my Celia’s charms’ by Webbe is a well-known 
example ; ‘ Ah, how, Sophia,’ and ‘ Alas, ery’d 
Damon’ by Callcott are also tolerably well 
known, and still occasionally performed. 

Dr. W. Hayes published several collections of 
catches, some with words by Dean Swift, and in 
his preface to the first set (1763) says ‘The 
Catch in Music answers to the Epigram in 
poetry, where much is to be exprest within 
a very small compass, and unless the Turn is 
neat and well pointed, it is of little value.’ 

W. H. C. 

The following are the principal collections of 
catches and glees published in England. 

Glees, rounds, catches and canons are so 
inextricably mixed in publication that it 
would be an extremely difficult task to indicate 
the particular character of each collection. 

After the publication of ‘ Pammelia,’ 
‘ Deuteromelia ’ and ‘ Melismata,’ John Play- 
ford and his son were responsible for catch 


1 See preface to Purcell Society’s edition, vol. xxiii. 
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books. John Walsh and John Johnson 
followed, but their issues were mainly reprints 
from the earlier books. The institution of the 
different catch and glee clubs throughout the 
country gave great impetus to the composition 
and publication of this class of music. The 
list does not pretend to anything like complete- 
ness, but it may be of use to the student of the 
subject, and may be taken also as an illustra- 
tion of the article GLEE. 


1609. Pammelia: Musicke’s Miscellanie, or mixed varietie of 
Pleasant Roundelayes and delightful Catches of 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8,9,10 partsinone. None so ordinarie as musicall, none 
so musicall as not to all very pleasing and acceptable. 

1609. Deuteromelia: or second part of Musicke’s Melodie, or 
Melodious Musick of Pleasant Roundelaies. K. H. Mirth, 
or Freemen’s songs, and such delightful catches. 

1611. Melismata: Musicall Phansies fitting the court, citie, and 
countrey Humours. 

The first two were edited and collected by Thomas 
Ravenscroft; the last bears in addition the name 
William Ravenscroft. 

1651. Musical Banquet. J. Playford. 

1652. Catch that Catch can, or a choice collection of Catches, 
Rounds, and Canons for 3 and 4 voyces. Collected and 
published by John Hilton. Sm. oblong. John Playford. 

The punning title and much of the contents are taken 
from Ravenscroft’s publications. 

1667. Catch that Catch can, or The Musical Companion (a second 
edition of the above, with additions). Oblong 4to. J. 
Playford. 

1672-73. The Musical Companion in two books (a third edition with 
additions). Oblong 4to. J. Playford. 

1685. Catch that Catch can, or the second part of the Musical 
Companion. Oblong 4to. John Playford. 

The Pleasant Musical Companion: Being a choice collection 
of Catches for three and four voices. Oblong 4to. John 
Playford. 

The date of first edition not ascertained. The sixth 
dated 1720; eighth, 1724; ninth, 1726; and tenth, 1730. 

1686. The Second Book of the Pleasant Musical Companion. 
Oblong 4to. J. Playford. 

1687-1726. The Second Book of the Pleasant Musical Companion. 
Second edition dated 1687; a fourth dated 1701 (with a 
Supplement, 1702); a fifth, 1707; and a ninth, 1726. 

Another book, with the title ‘The Pleasant Musical 
Companion,’ was published by John Johnson of Cheap- 
side about 1740. Itis from engraved plates, and appears 
to be a reprint from the Playford predecessors. 

Circa 1730. The Catch Club, or Merry Companions: Being a choice 
collection of the most diverting catches for three or four 
voices (with a second part). Oblong 4to. Published by 
John Walsh, senior. A later one bearing the same title, 
but selected by C. J. F. Lampe, was published about 1762 
by Walsh, junior, in oblong folio. 

1763. A Collection of Catches, Canons, and Glees, for three, four, 
five, six, and nine voices, never before published. Selected 
by Thomas Warren, London, for the editor. Oblong folio. 

This most valuable collection extended from the above 
first volume, dated 1763, to the thirty-second. It con- 
tained 652 pieces. Warren was secretary to the Noble- 
men and Gentlemen’s Catch Club. 

A Collection of Vocal Harmony, consisting of Catches, Canons, 
and Glees. Selected by Thomas Warren. Oblong folio. 

1763. Social Harmony, consisting of a collection of songs and 
catches. By Thomas Hale, of Darnhall, Cheshire. 8vo. 

Another work with this title was published in octavo 
volume by Jones & Co. about 1830. 

1764. Catches, Canons, and Glees. Composed by Samuel Webbe. 
Nine volumes. Oblong folio. 

This was issued at intervals by Webbe from 1764 on- 
wards to about 1798. A selection from the work was 
made and published in three volumes. 

1769. The Essex Harmony: Being «n entire new collection of the 
most celebrated Songs and Catches, Canzonets, Canons, 
and Glees. By John Arnold. 2 vols. 8vo, 1769; second 
edition, 1777 ; third edition, 1786. 

A much later work under this title was published by 
Bland & Weller in two vols. 4to, circa 1795. 

Circa 1776. A Collection of Catches and Glees. Composed by L. 
Atterbury. Oblong folio. 

1780. A Collection of Catches, Canons, Glees, Duets, etc. 
Edinburgh, J. Sibbald. 

This was reprinted by Longman & Broderip, and again 
by Muzio Clementi. 

Circa 1780 - 90. The Gentleman’s Collection of Catches, Glees, 
Canons, etc. Selected by J. Bland. Folio. 

The Ladies’ Collection of Catches, Glees, Canons, etc. Selected 
by J. Bland. Folio. 

Two collections of selected glees, etc., which extended 
to twenty or more numbers. John Bland published 
other collections, besides quantities in sheet form. 

Circa 1790. Apollonian Harmony: A collection of scarce and cele- 
brated Glees, Catches, Madrigals, Canzonets, Rounds, and 
Canons. Six vols. 8vo. Thompson. 

A later issue from the same plates was issued by 
Button & Whitaker. 

Vocal Harmony: A collection of Glees, Madrigals, etc., in- 
cluding the prize glees from 1763 to 1794. Edited by Wm. 
Horsley. Nine vols. Folio. 

The Flowers of Harmony. Four vols. 8vo. 

Circa 1800. British Vocal Harmony: A select collection of ancient 
poet modern Duets, Glees, and Catches. H.Gray. Oblong 

vo. 


Four vols, 
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Circa 1810-15. A Collection of Catches and Glees. 
Cranmer, Edinburgh. 4to. 
1821, etc. Kentish Harmony (a series of small square volumes 
published by W. Blackman). 
The Apollo. A similar series, but embellished with portraits. 
Convito armonico: A collection of Madrigals, Elegies, Glees, 
Canons, Catches, and Duets. Selected by 8. Webbe, 
junior. Four vols. Folio. 
1824. A Collection of Glees, Canons, and Catches. Composed by 
the late John Wall Calicott. Edited by Wm. Horsley. 
Two vols., with fine portrait. 
1864. The Rounds, Catches, and Canons of England. Edited by 
Dr. Rimbault. Large 4to. 
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To the above might be added many collec- 
tions of glees and catches by different writers, 
as those of Benjamin Cooke, Maurice Greene, 
J. Stafford Smith, J. Danby, Wm. Horsley 
and others. In addition is the great mass of 
minor publications and single sheets from 
Purcell’s time onward. nk. 

CATCH CLUB. This society, the full title 
of which is ‘The Noblemen and Gentlemen’s 
Catch Club,’ was formed in 1761 for the 
encouragement of the composition and per- 
formance of canons, catches and glees, and 
the first meeting took place in November of that 
year, when there were present the Earls of 
Eglinton, Sandwich and March, Generals Rich 
and Barrington, the Hon. J. Ward, and 
H. Meynell and R. Phelps. These gentlemen, 
with the Duke of Kingston, the Marquesses of 
Lorne and Granby, the Earls of Rochford, 
Orford and Ashburnham, Viscounts Boling- 
broke and Weymouth, Lord George Sutton, 
Colonels Parker, Windus and Montgomery, 
Sir George Armytage, and H. Penton, W. 
Gordon and J. Harris, who joined in 1762, 
were the original members, and all subsequently 
enrolled were balloted for. Among distin- 
guished persons afterwards admitted to the 
Club were George IV. (elected when Prince of 
Wales in 1786), William IV. (elected when 
Duke of Clarence in 1789), the Dukes of 
Cumberland (1786), York (1787), Cambridge 
(1807) and Sussex (1813). The professional 
members elected into the Society of the Catch 
Club included Beard, Battishill, Arne, Hayes, 
Atterbury, Paxton, 8. Webbe, Piozzi, Knyvett, 
Stevens, Callcott, Danby, Greatorex, Bartle- 
man, R. Cooke, Horsley, Goss, Walmisley and 
Turle. In 1763 the Club offered its first 
prizes, one for two catches, a second for two 
canons, and a third for two glees, and they 
were awarded to Baildon, Marella, Dr. Hayes 
and G. Berg. From its foundation to 1794 
the prizes were competed for annually, and 
among the winners were Arne, Hayes, J. S. 
Smith, Danby, 8S. Webbe, Lord Mornington, 
Paxton, Atterbury, Dr. Cooke, R. Cooke, Dr. 
Alcock, Stevens, Spofforth and Callcott. In 
1787, in consequence of Dr. Callcott having 
submitted nearly 100 compositions in competi- 
tion for the prizes, a resolution was passed that 
‘in future no composer should send in more 
than three compositions for one prize.” From 
1794-1811 no prizes were offered, and after 
being awarded for two years they were again 
discontinued, until in 1821 they were once 
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more revived, a gold cup taking the place of 
the medals. The rules of the Club required 
the members to take the chair in turns at the 
dinners which were held at the Thatched House 
Tavern every Tuesday from February to June, 
except in Passion and Easter weeks. The 
successive secretaries of the Club were Warren 
(1761-94), S. Webbe (1794-1812), Sale (1812- 
1828), R. Leete (1828-36), Jas. Elliott (1836-52), 
O. Bradbury (1852-73), E. Land (1859-76), 
Dr. W. H. Cummings (1876-97), James A. 
Brown (1897-1909) and William Fell (1909- _ ). 
Webbe’s glees ‘ Hail! Star of Brunswick ’ and 
‘The Mighty Conqueror’ were composed 
specially for George IV., who invariably took 
his call and sang in his glee; and the Duke of 
Cambridge attended to the last year of his life 
and rarely omitted his call, one of his favourite 
glees being Webbe’s ‘Glorious Apollo.’ In 1861 
the Club celebrated its centenary with much 
vigour, and to commemorate the event offered 
a silver goblet for the best 4-part glee, which 
was awarded to Dr. W. H. Cummings for ‘ Song 
should breathe.’ The Club’s meetings were 
held at the Criterion restaurant till 1915, then 
discontinued, but resumed in Jan. 1919 at 
Simpson’s in the Strand until 1925. A Ladies’ 
Night was held at the Criterion in May of that 
year, and it was decided to return to that 
restaurant for the future. c. M., with addns. 

CATEL, CHarurs Simon (b. L’Aigle, Orne, 
June 10, 1773; d. Paris, Nov. 29, 1830), began 
his studies very early under Sacchini, Gobert 
and Gossec, in the Ecole Royale de Chant et de 
Déclamation, at Paris (see CONSERVATOIRE DE 
MUSIQUE). 

In 1787 he was accompanist and ‘ professeur- 
adjoint’ of the School, and from 1790-1802 
accompanist at the Opéra. The same year he 
became chief, conjointly with Gossec, of the 
band of the Garde Nationale, for which he 
wrote a vast quantity of military music, which 
was adopted throughout the revolutionary 
army. His first work of public note was a De 
Profundis for the funeral of Gouvion in 1792. 
Another was a Hymn of Victory on the battle 
of Fleurus (June 26, 1794), performed June 29, 
1794, written for chorus with wind accompani- 
ment only. On the formation of the Conserva- 
toire in 1795 Catel was made professor of har- 
mony. Heimmediately began the compilation 
of his T'raité @harmonie, which was published 
in 1802. It was translated into German, 
Italian and English. Founded on those of 
Kirnberger and Tirk it at once superseded the 
more artificial theories of Rameau, and re- 
mained for many years the sole text-book of 
France. In 1810 he became one of the in- 
spectors of the Conservatoire, a post which he 
retained till 1814. In 1815 he was elected 
member of the Institut, in the room of Mon- 
signy, and in 1824 Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. Catel wrote largely for the stage— 
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‘Semiramis ’ (1802), ‘ L’Auberge de Bagnéres ’ 
(1807), ‘Les Bayadéres’ (1810), and other 
operas in 1808, 1814, 1817, 1818 and 1819. 
They had the merit of elegance and purity, but 
they were not successful ; the public insisted 
on recognising Catel as a savant and a professor, 
and prejudged his works as ‘ learned music.’ 
Besides his theatrical and military music Catel 
wrote symphonies for wind only, hymns and 
choral pieces, quintets and quartets for strings 
and wind, songs, solfeggi, etc. He contributed 
to the ‘ Solféges du Conservatoire.’ 
G. 0.3 Teva Te 
Brsu.—J. CAR Ez, Catel, étude biographique et critique, Caen, 1894; 


FREDERIO HELLOUIN and JosEPH PICARD, Un musicien oublié, Catel, 
de l'Institut Royal de France, de 1773 a&@ 1830, Paris, 1910. 


CATELANI, AncEto (6. Guastalla, Mar. 30, 
1811; d.S. Martino di Mugnano, Sept. 5, 1866), 
a musician and writer on music. 

He received his first instruction from the 
organist of the place, and afterwards at Modena 
from Giuseppe Asioli and M. Fusco. In 1831 
he entered the Conservatorio of Naples, then 
under Zingarelli, and became the special pupil 
of Donizetti and Crescentini. In 1834-37 he 
was director of the theatre at Messina, in 1837 
at Correggio, and finally settled at Modena in 
1838, where he was successively maestro di 
cappella and (from 1859) keeper of the Este 
Library. Catelani was the author of three or 
four operas, as well as of a Requiem and other 
pieces of church music ; but his claim to men- 
tion rests on his archeological works: 


Notices of P. Aron; N. Vincentino (Gazzetta musicale, 1851); 
Epistolario di autori celebri in musica (1852-54) ; Bibliografia di due 
stampe ignote di O. Petrucci da Fossombrone (1856)—a treatise on the 
two first pieces of music printed from type; Della vita e delle opere 
di Orazio Vecchi (1858); Ditto di Claudio Merulo da Correggio 
(1860) ; Ditto di Alessandro Stradella (Modena, Vincenzi, 1866). 


G. 

CATERS, the name given to changes rung 
on 9 bells. The word, from its derivation, 
should be written quaters, to indicate that four 
pairs of bells change their places in each 
successive permutation. It must be under- 
stood that although the changes are rung on 
9 bells, 10 bells are used, the 10th (tenor) 
always being the last bell in every change. 

W. W. S. 

CATHEDRAL MUSIC is the term used to 
connote music written for the choirs of the 
English cathedrals, more particularly the har- 
monised settings of the canticles of morning 
and evening prayer, commonly known as the 
SERVICE (q.v.), and ANTHEM (q.v.). 

Important collections of Cathedral Music 
were made in the 17th century by BARNARD 
and in the 18th century by ARNOLD, Boycr and 
Tupway. The contents of these collections are 
catalogued here under the names of their editors. 

CATLEY, Anne (6. near Tower Hill, London, 
1745; d. near Brentford, Oct. 14, 1789). She 
was born of very humble parents, her father 
being a hackney coachman, and her mother a 
washerwoman. Endowed with great personal 
beauty, a charming voice, and a natural talent 
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for singing, she gained her living at the early 
age of 10 years by singing in the public houses 
in the neighbourhood, and also for the diversion 
of the officers quartered in the Tower. 

When about 15 years of age she was 
apprenticed by her father to William Bates for 
the purpose of receiving regular instruction in 
the art of singing, Catley binding himself in the 
penalty of £200 for her due fulfilment of the 
covenants in the indenture. She made rapid 
progress, and in the summer of 1762 made her 
first appearance in public at Vauxhall Gardens. 
On Oct. 8 in the same year she appeared at 
Covent Garden Theatre as the Pastoral Nymph 
in Dr. Dalton’s alteration of Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ 
and in 1763 at Marylebone Gardens after some 
litigation occasioned by the attempts of Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval (a young baronet who 
had taken her to live with him) to put an end 
to her apprenticeship to Bates. Shortly after- 
wards she became a pupil of Macklin, the actor, 
who procured her an engagement at Dublin, 
where she became a great favourite. In 1770 
she returned to England, and reappeared at 
Covent Garden Theatre on Oct. 1 as Rosetta in 
‘ Love in a Village.’ After the season she was 
again engaged at Marylebone Gardens, where 
she appeared on July 30, 1771, and sang until 
the close of the season. She sang in O’Hara’s 
burletta, ‘ The Golden Pippin,’ on its produc- 
tion at Covent Garden Theatre in 1773. In 
this burletta occurred the song ‘ Where’s the 
mortal can resist me,’ whith, slightly varied, is 
now known as the hymn tune ‘ Helmsley ’ (see 
CarTER, Charles Thomas). Having amassed 
an independence Miss Catley retired from public 
life in 1784. She died at the house of General 
Lascelles, her husband. W. H. H., rev. 

CATOIRE, Groree LvovitcH (b. Moscow, 
Apr. 27, 1861), a Russian composer who 
studied with Klindworth and others in Berlin, 
with Liadov in St. Petersburg, and whose 
early work attracted the favourable attention 
cf Tchaikovsky. A symphony in C minor, 
op. 7, and the symphonic poem, ‘ Mzyri’ 
(after Lermontov), op. 13, were among the 
works with which he first made his mark. His 
pianoforte concerto in A flat, op. 21, was intro- 
duced to England at the Promenade Concerts 
of Queen’s Hall in Aug. 1920 by Sir Henry 
Wood and Miss Isabel Gray. His pianoforte 
sonatas and chamber works have further 
served to carry his name outside his own 
country. He is professor of composition at 
the Moscow Conservatoire, and has issued a 
Manual of Harmony. Q. 

CATRUFO, Griosrrro (b. Naples, Apr. 19, 
1771; d. London, Aug. 19, 1851), studied at 
the Conservatoire de la Pieta dei Turchini. In 
1791 he produced his first two opéras-bouffes 
at Malta. On the outbreak of the war he 
joined the French army, but in 1799 he wrote 
another opéra-bouffe for the theatre at Arezzo 
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and a Mass and Dixit for the cathedral of that 
town. In 1804 he left the army, going to 
Genoa to compose for the stage and the Church. 
About 1810 he went to Paris, and settled in 
London as a singing master in 1835. 

Apart from a number of light operas, church 
music, songs and vocal exercises, he wrote 
Baréme musical, ou Vart de composer la musique 
sans en connaitre les principes (1811); Des 
phases de Vart musical depuis Palestrina jusqu’ a 
Rossini (1850) ; De la voix et des instruments a 
cordes, etc. BE. y.,d. 8: 

CATTERALL, Arruur (b. Preston, Lanca- 
shire, 1883), violinist, pupil of Willy Hess in 
1894, and of Adolph Brodsky (at the Royal 
Manchester College of Music) in 1895. He 
played at all Cosima Wagner’s soirées at Bay- 
reuth in 1902, and the following year at a Hallé 
concert in Tchaikovsky’s concerto. In 1909 
he led the orchestra of the Queen’s Hall Prome- 
nade Concerts, and 1912-25 the Hallé orchestra. 
He is professor at the Royal Manchester College 
of Music and leader of the CATTERALL 
QUARTET (see below), which has established a 
high reputation. 

He is heard at his best in chamber music ; 
has a strong lead, but is without temperamental 
eccentricities. He is a self-contained classical 
player who lets the music of the great masters 
speak for itself. W. W. ©. 

CATTERALL QUARTET, THE, was estab- 
lished in the season 1910-11 and originally 
consisted of Arthur Catterall, first violin ; 
O’Malley, second violin ; David Reggel, viola ; 
and Johan C. Hock, violoncello. 

In the season 1914-15 an alteration was 
made in the personnel of the quartet, O’Malley 
resigning through ill-health and Reggel secur- 
ing an appointment in the U.S.A. In their 
places were appointed John 8S. Bridge, second 
violin, and Frank S. Park, viola, and the 
quartet has remained so for the last ten years 
(to 1925). 

It may be recorded that the first performance 
of Elgar’s quartet in the provinces was given 
by the Catterall Quartet, and also the first per- 
formance in England of Pizzetti’s quartet. But 
the repertory of the Quartet consists mainly 
of the old masters, and in no case is a work 
undertaken which is not entirely approved by 
all the four players. 

For biography of the leader, see CATTERALL. 
Joun 8. Brings (b. Bury, Lancs.) studied 
with Willy Hess. He is well known as the 
leader of the Llandudno Orchestra and vice- 
leader of the Manchester Hallé Orchestra, and 
also the Liverpool Philharmonic. 

Frank S. Park (b. Manchester) studied 
with Dr. Brodsky. He is the principal viola 
in both the Manchester Hallé Orchestra and 
the Liverpool Philharmonic. 

JoHAN C. Hock (b. Amsterdam) studied 
with Professor Ivan Mossel at the Conserva- 
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toire in Amsterdam. He came to England in 
1898. WwW, We 0, 

CAURROY, Francois EustacHE pv, Sieur 
de St. Frémin (6. Gerberoy, near Beauvais, 
15491; d. Paris, Aug. 7, 1609), canon of the Ste. 
Chapelle and prior of St. Aioul de Provins; a 
composer of great merit in his day. 

He entered the service of the French kings 
as singer in the royal chapel about 1569, and 
continued in office during the reigns of Charles 
IX., Henry III. and Henry IV. In 1583 he is 
called master of the children of the chapel, and 
later, master of the music of the chapel. 
From 1573 he was Prior of St. Aioul in the 
diocese of Provins. The titles ‘Canon of the 
Sainte-Chapelle’ and ‘Surintendant de la 
musique du Roi’ (a post created for him in 
1599) are mentioned by Feétis. He was 
buried in the Church des Grands Augustins. A 
monument (destroyed in the Revolution) was 
erected to his memory by his successor Nicolas 
Formé, with an epitaph by his friend Cardinal 
du Perron.? Du Caurroy was called by his 
contemporaries ‘ Prince des professeurs de 
musique,’ a title he shared with Orlando Lasso 
and Palestrina. His compositions include 
‘Missa pro defunctis,’ performed at the funerals 
of the kings of France at St. Denis until the 
18th century and at Notre Dame on All 
Souls’ Day—one copy only exists at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris; ‘ Preces 
ecclesiasticae ’ (2 books, containing 25 com- 
positions a 4, 5 and 6 v.) (Paris, 1609). 
Published by his grandnephew André Pitart : 
‘ Fantaisies ’ in 3, 4, 5 and 6 parts, a collection 
of 42 instrumental pieces, on sacred and secular 
themes (Paris, 1610); and ‘ Mélanges de 
musique’ (Paris, Ballard, 1610), from which 
Burney prints in his third volume a Noél in 
4 parts. This work consists of 62 pieces a 4, 
5, 6 and 7 v., containing chansons, psalms, 
motets, Noéls, etc., composed for the service 
of the court (Ballard, 1610). As early as 1569, 
the music printers, Le Roy and Ballard, 
inserted 3 pieces by Du Caurroy in their 
22nd and 23rd books of ‘Chansons.’ The 
collection ‘Le Rossignol musical’ (Phalése, 
1597) contains one. Like his contemporaries, 
Le Jeune and Mauduit, he composed music 
to measured verses in imitation of Greek and 
Latin models (see MEsLANGES). Du Caurroy 
has been credited without proof, or any 
likelihood, with the airs ‘ Charmante Gabrielle ’ 
and ‘ Vive Henri IV.’ 

REPRINTS.—BURNEY, Vol. 3, a ‘ Noél’ in four parts. Henry 
Expert, ‘Les Maitres musiciens de la Renaissance Frangaise,’ 
vol. 17. pu. Caurroy, ‘ Mélanges’ (Paris, Leduc, Sénart). Five 
instrumental ‘ Fantaisies,’ issued by the same (Paris, Sénart), 

Brsu.—Grande Encyclopédie: MICHEL BRENET, Eustache du 


Caurroy ; H. QuirTarD, Kustache du Caurroy (Les Meslanges publiés 
par M. H. Expert); Revue musicale, 1904. 


M. OC. Cc. and M. L. P. 


1 Eustache du Caurroy, son of Claude du Caurroy, registrar ‘ en 
l’élection de Beauvais,’ was baptized in the church of la Basse-CEuvre, 
Beauvais, Feb. 4, 1549. 

2 See La Borde, Essai sur la musique ancienne et moderne, 1780, 
vol. 8, 
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CAUSSIN, Ernuxtp (Arnoldus Causinus), 
choir-boy at Cambray Cathedral in 1528. 
He became a composer, and is spoken of as 
‘ Musicus celeberrimus ’ on the title-page of his 
motets a 5 v. lib. 1 (1548). Other motets 
of his appear in Giacomo Moderne de Pin- 
guente’s ‘ Motetti del fiore’ (1539-42), and in 
other collective volumes (Q.-L. ; Fétis). 

CAUSTON (Cawston, Caustun), THOMAS 
(d. Oct. 28, 1569), English composer of church 
music. He appears as one of the 40 gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal among a list of musicians, 
with their fees, contained in the Establishment 
book for 1552 (B.M. Stowe 571/366), and con- 
tinued as such until his death, as is testified by 
the following extract from the Chapel Royal 
Cheque Book : 


‘1569. Mr Causton died the 28 of October, and 
Richard Farrant was sworne in his place the 5 of 
Novembr.’ 

He contributed largely to the ‘ Certaine Notes ’ 
(1560) of Jonn Day (qg.v.). Hisname, or initials, 
only occur occasionally in the first edition, butin 


a reprint, that of 1565, he is credited with a good © 


deal. From a collation of these two editions, he 
appears asthe composer of twocomplete services 
(each including a Morning, Communion and 
Evening Service), an alternative Evening 
Service (M and ND) belonging to the first 
whole service, and 6 anthems. The 1565 
edition also contains the bassus part of 
another anthem, ‘Oft Blessed Lord,’ by 
Causton. Day’s ‘Whole psalmes in foure 
partes’ (1563) contains 141 settings, and of 
these, 27 are by Causton. His work here is 
rather different from that of the rest. The 
majority are simple settings, often in plain 
counterpoint, but Causton’s part writing is 
much more elaborate, with small points of 
imitation, usually at small intervals, very 
closely wrought into the texture (see M.L., 
Apr. 1924). A Morning Service by Causton is 
in B.M. Add. MSS. 31,226, and another (from 
‘Certaine Notes’) in B.M. Add. MSS. 30,480-3. 
A Venite and Communion Service by him were 
printed in Jebb’s ‘ Responses’ (1847), and a 
Communion and Evening Service by Novello 
(ed. Royle Shore). J. M*, 

CAVACCIO, Giovanni (b. Bergamo, c. 1556 ; 
d. Aug. 11, 1626), was in 1581 maestro at the 
Cathedral. 

Thence after 23 years’ service he was called 
to be maestro at 8. Maria Maggiore at Bergamo, 
where he remained till his death. Cavaccio 
contributed to a collection of Psalms, dedicated 
in 1592 to Palestrina. His works include a 
Requiem published at Milan, 1611; Magnifi- 
eats, 1581 and 1582; Psalms, 1585; Madri- 
gals, 1585, 1597, ete. (see Q.-L.). Some of his 
pieces are found in the ‘ Parnassus musicus ’” of 
Bergameno, and 3 organ pieces are given in 
vol. ili. of Torchi’s L’ arte musicale in Italia. 

a. 
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CAVAILLKE, the name of several generations | corpo’ in 1600, thus explains the system of the 


of distinguished organ-builders originating in 
the south of France. 

The most eminent member of the family was 
ARISTIDE CAVAILLE-Couy (5. Montpellier, Feb. 
2, 1811; d. Paris, Oct. 13, 1899). The name 
of Coll was that of his grandmother. 

In 1833 he went to Paris to see what progress 
was being made in his art, but without the in- 
tention of establishing himself there. Hearing 
that there was to be a competition for the con- 
struction of a large organ for the basilica of 
St. Denis, he determined to send in a tender, 
although only two days remained for preparing 
it. When called up before the committee he 
gave them such interesting explanations of his 
plans that they decided to accept his tender. 
Barker’s pneumatic lever was first used in this 
organ. He thus became established in Paris, 
built the fine organ of the Madeleine, and many 
others in the capital and in the provinces. He 
wrote : 

Etudes expérimentales sur les be d’orgue (1849) ; De Vorgue et 


de son architecture (1856); and Projet d’orgue monumental pour la 
basilique de St. Pierre de Rome (1875). 


Charles Mutin, a pupil, succeeded as head 
of the firm, Gabriel, son of Aristide, having 
founded a firm of his own, 1892. The original 
firm of Cavaillé-Coll is now (1926) styled 
Etablissements Cavaillé-Coll, under the man- 
agement of A. Convers. 

BisL.—ConstTANnT PIERRE, Les Facteurs d’instruments de musique ; 
les luthiers et la facture instrumentale (1893); ALBERT PESCHARD, 
Notice sur Aristide Cavaillé-Coll et les orgues électriques (1899); 


ConTE PAuL DE FLEURY, Dictionnaire biographique des facteurs 
d’orgues francais (1925). 


v. de P.; addns. M. L. P. 


CAVALIERI, Eminio DEL (b. circa 1550; 
d. Rome, before end of 16th cent.'), a Roman 
gentleman of good family and fine musical per- 
ceptions, whose contribution as a composer to 
the music of the Renaissance is important. 

He spent a great portion of his life at the 
court of Ferdinand dei Medici, who appointed 
him to the quaintly-named office of ‘ Inspector- 
General of the Artists’ at Florence. There he 
lived upon terms of intimacy with Giovanni 
Bardi of Vernio, Giulio Caccini, Vincenzo 
Galilei, Peri, Corsi and Rinuccini, a group of 
accomplished artists and gentlemen who were 
bent upon freeing music from the trammels of 
the ‘ stile osservato,’ and bringing about some 
better result from the union of instruments, 
poetry, and the human voice than had up to 
their time been achieved. 

Cavalieri, then, was one of the earliest pro- 
jectors of instrumental accompaniment, and 
among the first to employ the basso continuo, 
with figures and signs attached to guide the 
different instruments in filling up the inter- 
mediate parts. Alessandro Guidotti, who pub- 
lished ‘La rappresentazione di anima e di 


1 Riemann, on the authority of the Rassegna Nazionale of Nov. 
15, 1893, gives the date as Mar. 11, 1602, but his most important 
work, ‘ La rappresentazione di anima e di corpo,’ was performed 
for the first time in 1600, and all the accounts of him agree in stating 
that it was not performed in his lifetime. 


‘ Basso figurato ’: 


_‘I numeri piccoli posti sopra le note del basso con- 
tinuato per suonare, significano le consonanze e le 
dissonanze di tal numero, come il 8 terza, il 4 quarto, 
e cosi di mano in mano.’ 


Cavalieri did not attempt to elaborate the 
accompaniment thus suggested ; a great deal 
was still left to the players themselves, just as 
in the plain-song the underlying parts were 
filled in by what in England was known as 
‘ descant,’ and in Italy as ‘ il contrapunto della 
mente.’ Not the less, however, did the labours 
of Cavalieri and his contemporaries constitute 
at once a starting-point and a stride in art. 

Cavalieri produced four musical dramas: 
‘1 Satiro ’ (1590) ; ‘ La disperazione di Fileno’ ; 
‘Tl giuoco della cieca’ (1595); and ‘ La rap- 
presentazione,’ mentioned already. They were 
one and all of them arrangements of words 
provided by Laura Guidiccioni, an accomplished 
lady of the Lucchesini family. Of these works 
the last named only was edited, as stated above, 
by Guidotti of Bologna. (See &.M.I. vol. ix. 
Beto.) By ae, 

CAVALIERI, Katuarina (6. Wahring, 
Vienna, 1761; d. there, June 30, 1801), a 
dramatic singer. 

At a very early age she was placed under 
Salieri by some wealthy connoisseurs who had 
heard her sing in church, and in 1775, when 
barely 14, was engaged at the Italian Opera. 
A year later the Emperor Joseph founded a 
German Opera, to which she was transferred. 
As Cavalieri never sang out of Vienna her name 
is almost unknown elsewhere, but Mozart’s 
approval stamps her as an artist of the first 
rank. In one of his letters (1785) he says, ‘ She 
was a singer of whom Germany might well be 
proud’; and it was for her he composed the 
part of Constance in the ‘ Entfihrung,’ the 
soprano part in ‘ Davidde penitente,’ that of 
Mme. Silberklang in the ‘ Schauspiel- Director,’ 
and the air ‘ Mi tradi’ in ‘ Don Giovanni,’ on 
its first representation at Vienna, May 7, 1788. 
Salieri called her his favourite pupil, and wrote 
the principal parts of several operas for her. 
She sang in nearly all the oratorios produced by 
the Tonkinstler-Societat (now the Haydn- 
Verein), and maintained her popularity to the 
last against many eminent singers. Her voice 
was of considerable compass, and she was a 
cultivated musician. She made up for her 
want of personal attractions by her fascinating 
manners. She was compelled, from over- 
exertion, to retire when in the prime of life 
(1793). 0. Fy. PB. 

CAVALIERI, Lina (6. Rome, Dec. 25, 1878), 
operatic soprano. Endowed by nature with a 
good voice and unusual beauty, she began her 
public career at the age of 14 as a singer 
at café-concerts. A growing reputation led, 
after five or six years, to the ambition for 
better things, and she took up serious study in 
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Italy with Mme. Mariani-Masi. In 1901 she 
made her début on the operatic stage at the 
Royal Theatre, Lisbon, as Nedda in ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
the music of which suited her rather light voice 
admirably. Her subsequent successes in Italy, 
France, England and America were chiefly 
gained in parts of this calibre, such as Thais, 
Manon, Mimi and Gilda, rather than in the 
slightly heavier modern repertory which she 
also essayed. During her first Covent Garden 
season (1908) she appeared in Puccini’s 
‘Manon Lescaut’ and ‘ Tosca’ and Giordani’s 
‘Fedora.’ After 1906, however, her career 
was principally confined to the United States, 
where she sang in New York and Chicago. She 
married the tenor, Lucien Muratore, with 
whom she has taken part in several concert 
tours. Ho K. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, opera in 1 
act; libretto by G. Targioni-Tozzetti and G. 
Menasci, founded on a tale by Verga; music 
by Mascagni. It was awarded the prize 
offered by the publisher Sonzogno. Produced, 
Costanzi Theatre, Rome, May 17, 1890; 
Philadelphia, Grand Opera House, Sept. 9, 
1891; London, Shaftesbury Theatre (Lago 
season), Oct. 19, 1891; Paris, Opéra-Comique, 
Jan. 19, 1892; in English, Grand Theatre, 
Islington, Apr. 9, 1884. 

CAVALLI, Prrerro Francesco (b. Crema, 
Feb. 14, 1602; d. Venice, Jan. 14, 1676), a 
composer of importance in the early history of 
opera. 

He was the son of Gian Battista Caletti- 
Bruni, for 40 years director of the cathedral 
choir at Crema, and he took that of Cavalli 
from his patron, a Venetian nobleman. In 
1617 he became singer in the choir of St. 
Mark’s under Monteverdi; in 1640 organist 
of the second organ; in 1665 organist of the 
first organ in that church; and in 1668 
maestro di cappella. Of his church music 
nothing has been published beyond ‘ Musiche 
sacre, containing a’ Mass, Psalms and Anti- 
phons for 2 to 12 v. (Venice, 1656), and 
Vespers for 8 v. (ib. 1675). Santini possessed 
a Requiem of his (sung at Cavalli’s funeral) 
for 8 v. in MS. His operas were very 
numerous. He began to write for the theatre 
in 1639 (‘ Le nozze di Teti’), and continued so 
to do for 32 years. There were then 5 theatres 
in Venice, and Cavalli was fully employed. 
The author of Le glorie della poesia e della 
musica (Venice, 1730) gives the names of 34 
operas which he produced for Venice alone 
between the years 1637 and 1665. Fétis 
mentions 39. Altogether 41 operas are 
accounted for, 27 of which are in the Marciana 
Library, Venice. In 1660 he was called to 
Paris for the marriage of Louis XIV., and 
produced his opera of ‘ Xerse’ (originally written 
for Venice, 1654) in the Grand Gallery of the 
Louvre ; to Paris again in 1662 for the Peace 
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of the Pyrenees, when he brought out * Ercole 
amante’; and to Innspruck for the féte on 
the reception of Queen Christina. His wife 
belonged to the Sozomeni family; he grew 
rich and enjoyed the esteem and affection of 
his fellow-citizens. He took the opera from 
the hands of Monteverdi, and maintained it 
with much dramatic power and with a force 
of rhythm before unknown. His advance on 
Monteverdi in melodic construction is well 
shown in the following example from ‘Il 
Giasone ’ (1649) with accompaniments for 2 
violins and bass. 


De - li - zie conten - ti che l’aime be -a - te 


Viol ss. 
Goi SES — wae 
J ee ae 2S 


BAS ses 


‘Tl Giasone 
II. (Kitner). 


is published in ‘Die Oper’ Part 
Some examples from ‘L’ Eris- 
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mena,’ 
History, vol. iv. Two 3-part motets and one 
2-part were printed in Marcello’s Sacra 
Corona, Venice, 1656. 

BrBu.—ParrRy, Music of the XVIIth Century (Oxf. Hist. Aen 
vol. iii.) ; articles by AmBRos in the Neue Zeitschr. f. Mus., 1869, 
vol. Ixy. p. 314 ff.; by H. Krerzscumar in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
M.-W., 1892, p. 1 ff; ; GALVANI, Z'eatri musicali di Venezia; TADDEO 
WIEL, Mus. Ant. iv. 1 (Oct. 1912); HENRI PRUNINRES, Notes sur 
une partition faussement attribuée a Cavalli, R.M.J. vol. 27, 1920; 
EGON WELLESZ, Cavalli und der Stil der venetianischen Oper von 
1640-60, Studien zur M.-W., vol. i. (1913) pp. 1-103. 

G., with addns. 

CAVALLINI, Ernesto (b. Milan, Aug. 30, 
1807; d. there, Jan. 7, 1874), a great clarinet- 
player. 

He was taught in the Milan Conservatorio, 
and after an engagement at Venice and con- 
siderable travelling he returned to his native 
city, first as player in La Scala orchestra, and 
then as professor in the Conservatorio. In 
1852 he accepted a post at St. Petersburg, 
which he filled for 15 years, after which he 
returned to Milan in 1870. In 1842 he was 
elected member of the Paris Académie des 
Beaux Arts. Cavallini travelled much and 
was well known in Paris, London and Brussels. 
He played a concerto of his own at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert, June 23, 1845. Feétis 
describes his volubility and technique as 
prodigious, and his breath as inexhaustible ; 
his intonation was also very good, though his 
instrument was only the old six-keyed clarinet. 


G. 

CAVATINA (Ital., diminution of cavata,! the 
act of producing tone from a musical instru- 
ment) originally signified a short song, without 
a second part and the repetition of the first, 
but has been frequently applied to a smooth 
melodious air, forming part of a grand scena or 
movement. W. H. C. 

CAVENDISH, Micwart (b. circa 1565; 
d. 1628), composer of madrigals and ayres; the 
youngest of three sons of William Cavendish 
of Cavendish Overhall by Ann, his wife, 
daughter of John Cocks of Beamonds. The 
pedigree of this elder branch of the Cavendish 
family, which became extinct in the 17th 
century, is fully recorded in Davy’s Suffolk 
Collections (B.M. Add. MSS. 19,122). The 
younger branch is now represented by the 
Duke of Devonshire. The exact date of 
Michael Cavendish’s birth is not known. He 
died unmarried, in the parish of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, London, probably on July 5, 
1628, and his will was proved on July 11 of 
that year (P.C.C.; 72, Barrington). He dedi- 
cated his volume of compositions published 
in 1598 to Lady Arabella Stuart, who was his 
second cousin. Sir Charles Cavendish, one of 
Wilbye’s patrons, was his father’s first cousin ; 
and so was Lady Pierpoint, the wife of 
Thomas Greaves’s patron. Cavendish was a 
contributor to East’s Whole Booke of Psalmes 
in 1592, and he produced one volume of his 


' 1 BLM. Add. MSS. 14,221 (f. 86) contains a Recitativo con cavata 
by Cafaro. 


(1655) will be found in Burney’s , 
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own compositions in 1598. The title-page of 
the only known copy of this book, now in the 
British Museum, is mutilated; the book contains 
twenty airs with lute accompaniment with an 
alternative version for four voices, and these 
are followed by eight madrigals for five voices. 
His madrigal, ‘ Come, gentle swains’ (No. 24 
of the set) was largely rewritten before it 
appeared three years later as one of ‘The 
Triumphes of Oriana.’ It is the only example 
among the Triumphs that had been previously 
printed, and it is not impossible that the idea 
was put into Morley’s mind by Cavendish. 
In estimating the artistic value of his work it 
must be remembered that his ‘ Ayres’ were 
the first to appear after Dowland’s first book, 
and he was also comparatively early in the 
field as a madrigal composer. The eight 
madrigals are printed in EnaxisH Mapricau 
ScHOOL, vol. xxxvi. E. H. F. 

CAVOS, CaTTERINO (b. Venice, 1776; 
d. St. Petersburg, Apr. 28,. 1840), conductor 
and composer. 

He was the son of the musical director 
of the famous Fenice Theatre. At 14 he 
was the chosen candidate for the post of 
organist to St. Mark’s, but relinquished his 
chance in favour of a poor musician. He 
became by turns assistant to his father, con- 
ductor of the opera in Padua, and teacher in 
Venice. In 1797 he went to Russia as con- 
ductor of Astarti’s opera company. When the 
Emperor Paul succeeded Catherine II., the 
company was disbanded, but Cavos remained 
in Russia, and, in 1799, was made director of 
the Italian and Russian operas, and professor 
in the Theatrical School. It was his duty to 
compose for three companies—Italian, Russian 
and French. The success of his operas on 
Russian fairy-tales encouraged him to make 
some tentative efforts for national colouring in 
his music. ‘Ivan Sonsanin,’ an opera on the 
same subject as ‘ A Life for the Tsar,’ met with 
great success in 1815. The Russian element is 
very slight in the music of Cavos ; nevertheless 
he must be reckoned one of the first to start 
that movement towards nationality in music 
which Verstorsky strove to develop, and 
which eventually culminated in the genius 
of Glinka. Cavos composed a vast number 
of operas and vaudevilles. His music was 
pleasing but not inspired. R. N. 

CAZZATI, Maurizio (6. Guastalla, c. 1620 ; 
d. there, 1677), organist of S. Andrea, Mantua, 
1641; maestro di cappella to the Duke of 
Sabioneta, 1648-51, at the Accademia della 
Morte in Ferrara; appointed maestro di 
cappella at S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo, 
1653; and at San Petronio in Bologna, 1658. 
He resigned this post in 1671, possibly on 
account of a violent quarrel with Arresti, 
organist of the same church, who had severely 
criticised the Kyrie in a Mass of Cazzati. 
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His ‘ Risposta alle oppositioni,’ etc., was 
printed at Bologna, 1663. His voluminous 
compositions (see Q-L.) comprise masses, 
psalms and motets, besides canzonets and airs, 
and sonatas and other instrumental works. 
One of his motets, ‘Sunt breves mundi rose,’ 
was printed in Ballard’s collection for 1712, 
and other pieces in Profe’s Geistliche Con- 
certen (Leipzig, 1641). 

CEBELL, a name used by Purcell and others 
for the dance form now generally known by the 
name of Gavotte. An instance occurs in a suite 
of Purcell printed in Pauer’s ‘ Old English 
Composers,’ and in vol. vi. of the Purcell 
Society’s publications, and ‘ The old Cebell ’ is 
given by Hawkins, History, App. 22. M. 

CECILIA, ST., Virain and MARTYR, was a 
young Roman lady of noble birth, who, being 
educated in the Christian faith, vowed to lead a 
celibate life and to devote herself to the service 
of religion. 

She was, however, compelled by her parents 
to marry Valerianus, a young Roman noble and 
a Pagan, with whom she prevailed so much 
as not only to induce him to respect her vow, 
but, with his brother, to embrace the Christian 
faith. Seized and brought before the Pagan 
authorities, and refusing to abjure their faith, 
they were condemned to death, the brothers 
being decapitated, and the virgin-wife placed 
in a dry bath with fire beneath, which failing to 
terminate her existence as rapidly as her per- 
secutors desired, they sent an executioner to 
despatch her by severing her head from her 
body. These events occurred at Rome about 
A.D. 229, under Alexander Severus, according to 
most writers, although some state them to have 
happened in Sicily under Marcus Aurelius 
between A.D. 176 and 180. Her house at Rome, 
where she was put to death, was converted 
into a church, or a church was built over it, to 
which in 821 her remains, with those of her 
husband, his brother and other martyrs, were 
translated. This church was repaired and 
sumptuously embellished in 1599, and a monu- 
ment of the saint erected, 

St. Cecilia has long been regarded as the 
tutelary saint of music and musicians, but the 
period at which she was first so looked upon 
is involved in obscurity. There is a tradition 
that an angel by whom she was visited was 
attracted to earth by the charms of her singing, 
but when it originated is equally unknown. 
Early writers make no mention of her skill in 
music; even as late as 1594 a long Italian 
poem by Castelletti, entitled ‘ La trionfatrice 
Cecilia, vergine e martire Romana,’ was 
published at Florence, which does not allude 
to it. It is certain, however, that nearly a 
century before she had been considered as 
Music’s patroness, for in ‘1502 a musical 
society was established in Louvain, the 
statutes of which were submitted to the 
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magistrate for his sanction. The founders 
desired to place the new association under the 
patronage of ‘St. Job,’ but the magistrate 
decided that it should be put under the 
auspices of St. Cecilia. 

CrEcILIAN FEstIvats. For a very long time 
the custom of celebrating upon St. Cecilia’s 
festival (Nov. 22) the praise of music by 
musical performances existed in various 
countries, and many associations were formed 
for the purpose. The earliest of such associa- 
tions of which any notice has been found was 
established on Oct. 12, 1570, at Evreux in 
Normandy, under the title of ‘Le Puy de 
Musique.’ A solemn celebration of Vespers 
and Compline took place in the cathedral on 
the vigil; High Mass, Vespers and Compline 
were performed on the feast day, and a 
Requiem Mass for the souls of departed founders 
on the morrow. A banquet was given after 
Mass on the feast day, and prizes were 
awarded for the best motets, part-songs, airs 
and sonnets. The best composers of the day 
were competitors for these prizes, and amongst 
those who obtained them are found the names 
of Orlando de Lasso, Eustache du Caurroy and 
Jacques Salmon. 

It was a century later before any similar 
association was regularly established in 
England. In 1683 a body of persons known 
as ‘The Musical Society’ held the first of 
a series of annual celebrations in London. 
Their practice was to attend divine worship 
(usually at St. Bride’s Church), when a choral 
service and anthem with orchestral accom- 
paniments (often composed expressly for the 
festival) were performed by an exceptionally 
large number of musicians, and a sermon, 
usually in defence of cathedral music, was 
preached. They then repaired to another 
place (commonly Stationers’ Hall), where an 
ode in praise of music, written and composed 
expressly for the occasion, was performed, 
after which they sat down to an entertainment. 
These odes were written by Dryden (1697 and 
1697), Shadwell, Congreve, D’Urfey, Hughes 
and other less-known writers, and composed 
by Henry Purcell (1683 and 1692), Blow (1684, 
1691, 1695, and 1700), Draghi, Eccles, 
Jeremiah Clarke and others of lesser note. 
Purcell produced for 1694 his ‘Te Deum and 
Jubilate in D,’ and Blow his for 1695. These 
celebrations were kept uninterruptedly (with 
the exception of the years 1686, 1688 and 1689) 
until 1703, after which they were held only 
occasionally. The Musicians’ Company in 
London revived the celebration of the festival 
in 1903. 

Pope wrote his fine ode in 1708, but it was 
not set to music until 1730, and then in an 
altered and abbreviated form by Dr. Greene, 
as the exercise for his doctor’s degree. It 
was first set in its original form about 1757 
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by William Walond, organist of Chichester 
Cathedral, and at a much later period by 
Dr. Thomas Busby. In 1736 Handel reset 
Dryden’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ originally com- 
posed in 1697 by Jeremiah Clarke, and in 1740 
Dryden’s first ode, originally set in 1687 by 
Draghi. Odes were composed at various 
periods by Drs. Pepusch and Boyce, by 
Festing, Samuel Wesley, Parry and others. 

About the same time that the London cele- 
brations were established similar meetings were 
held at Oxford, for which odes were written 
by Addison, Yalden and others, and set by 
Blow, Daniel Purcell, etc. These meetings were 
continued until 1708, and perhaps later. Other 
places followed the example, as Winchester, 
Gloucester, Devizes and Salisbury. At the 
latter place, in 1748 (the time of holding it 
having previously been changed), the meeting 
was extended to two days, and gradually 
developed into the modern musical festival, 
oratorios being performed at the cathedral 
in the morning, and secular concerts at the 
Assembly Room in the evening. 

There are some records of a musical celebra- 
tion having taken place on St. Cecilia’s Day in 
Edinburgh in 1695, and in the early part of the 
18th century several took place in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

In Paris some years since it was the custom to 
have a Solemn Mass performed in the church 
of St. Eustache on St. Cecilia’s Day, for the 
benefit of the Society of Artist Musicians. 
The orchestra of the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire took part. On these occa- 
sions a new Mass, composed expressly by 
some eminent musician, was usually produced. 
Amongst those who wrote such masses were 
Adolph Adam, Niedermeyer (1849), Dietsch, 
Gounod (1855) and Ambroise Thomas (1857) 
Later, masses by Saint -Saéns, C. Franck, 
Th. Dubois and S. Rousseau, etc., were 
utilised. Since the appointment of Félix 
Raugel as maitre de chapelle at St. Eustache 
(1910) the Mass of St. Cecilia has been replaced 
by a sacred concert and a Solemn Benediction. 
From 1911-13 works by Liszt, Bach and 
Handel were given; in 1922 and 1923 works 
by C. Franck and Widor. 

Musical celebrations on St. Cecilia’s Day are 
recorded as having taken place at various 
periods in Italy, Germany and _ elsewhere. 
Spohr composed a ‘ Hymn to St. Cecilia’ for 
the Cecilian Society at Cassel in 1823, and 
Moritz Hauptmann another for the same society 


in the following year. W. H. H. 


Brsi.—St. Cecilia Feasts, Odes, etc., Mus. Ant. ii. 234 (July 
1911); an Index to songs and musical allusions in the Gentleman's 
Journal, 1692-94 


CECILIA SOCIETY, see Boston. 

CELESTA, a keyboard instrument in which 
plates of steel suspended over resonating boxes 
of wood arestruck by hammers after the manner 
of the pianoforte action. It wasinvented in 1886 
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by Auguste Mustel of Paris, who subsequently 
combined its characteristic effects with those 
of the ‘Mustel Organ,’ producing some dis- 
tinctly new qualities of tone. The tone of 
the celesta itself is of exquisite purity, and 
as an orchestral instrument it has been used 
by a large number of modern composers in 
operas, ballets and mystic pieces, where a 
special quality of tone is required. Its com- 
pass is four octaves upwards from the middle c, 
and the part is written an octave below the 
actual pitch. The tone improves as the 
pitch rises. M., with addns. 

CELESTINA, a keyboard instrument in 
which the sound is produced by the friction 
of a continuous band of rosined silk upon 
catgut or wire strings. (See SoOSTINENTE 
PIANOFORTE.) F. W. G. 

CELESTINO, Eticio (b. Rome, c. 1739; 
d. Jan. 14, 1812), a violin-player. 

Burney heard him in Rome in 1770, and con- 
sidered him the best Roman violinist of the 
period. In 1772 he began to travel, and ap- 
peared in London in that year. He was 
appointed violinist of the court band at Stutt- 
gart in 1776. He gave a concert with his wife 
at Frankfort in 1780, and already had the title 
of Konzertmeister to the Duke of Mecklenberg, 
at Ludwigshut, a post which he retained till 
his death. In Preston’s Catalogue (London, 
1797) we find of his composition Six Sonatas 
for a Violin and Bass (op. 9), and three Duos a 
Violino e Violoncello (London, Clementi, 1798). 
Some other works, such as a vocal solo or trio 
with orchestral accompaniment, are mentioned 


in Q.-L. P. D. 
CELLI (StanpineG), Frank H.; (6. London, 
1842; d. there, Dec. 27, 1904), operatic 


basso-cantante; brother of William T. Carle- 
ton, singer, and Herbert Standing, actor, both 
well known. His voice, which might also be 
termed a heavy baritone, was of an unusually 
sweet, sympathetic quality, yet sufficiently 
powerful and extremely flexible. He had 
received little instruction when he made his 
début at the age of 20 at the old Marylebone 
Theatre as Mat-o’-the-Mint in a revival of 
‘The Beggar’s Opera.’ Other stage and con- 
cert work followed, including one engagement 
as Lorenzo (with songs) in a revival of ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice ’ at the Princess’s Theatre. 
He then studied and sang in oratorio with 
Mme. Rudersdorff, and in the late ’sixties went 
on a concert tour with Mme. Carlotta Patti. 
His true bent, however, was towards opera, for 
which his fine voice and striking physique 
eminently suited him. Accordingly in 1871 he 
joined Mapleson’s provincial troupe, which then 
included Tietjens, Trebelli, Sinico, Ilma di 
Murska, Bettini and Foli, with Bevignani as 
conductor, and made his first appearance at 
Birmingham as Valentine in ‘ Faust,’ then 
given for the first time in that city. His chief 
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successes, later on, were gained in English 
opera, especially under Carl Rosa, with whose 
company he sang regularly for several years, 
his best characters being Mephistopheles, Don 
Giovanni, Count Arnheim, Peter the Great, 
Escamillo, Count Almaviva in ‘ Figaro,’ and 
the King in ‘ Maritana.’ Towards the latter 
part of his career he drifted into light opera, 
visiting the United States and various colonies, 
where he quickly won popularity. At home he 
was always a great favourite, and his voice 
retained much of its freshness and charm to the 
end. He was the father of Miss Faith Celli, the 
well-known actress. HK. 

CELLIER, Atrrep (b. Hackney, Dec. 1, 
1844 ; d. London, Dec. 28, 1891), a composer of 
light opera. 

He was the son of a teacher of French, was 
educated at the Grammar School, Hackney, 
and from 1855-60 was a chorister at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, under the Rev. Thomas 
Helmore. In 1862 he was appointed organist 
to the church of All Saints, Blackheath. At 
the age of 21 he became director of the Ulster 
Hall Concerts, Belfast, succeeding Dr. Chipp, 
and conductor of the Belfast Philharmonic 
Society. He was appointed organist at St. 
Alban’s Church, Holborn, in 18€8. Cellier was 
conductor at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester 
(1871-75) ; Opéra-Comique, London (1877-79), 
and joint conductor, with Sir A. Sullivan, of 
the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden (1878 
and 1879), besides holding numerous smaller 
appointments at the Court, St. James’s, and 
Criterion Theatres. His compositions include a 
setting of Gray’s * Elegy,’ written for the Leeds 
Festival (Oct. 10, 1883), a Suite Symphonique 
for orchestra, various songs and PF. pieces, 
among which latter must be mentioned a 
charming ‘ Danse-Pompeuse,’ 1880, dedicated 
to and frequently played by Mme. Montigny- 
Rémaury. But Cellier was best known as a 
composer of light opera or opéra-bouffe. Besides 
much incidental music to plays, etc., he pro- 
duced the following : 


‘Charity begins at Home,’ Gallery of Illustration, 1870, ‘ The 
Sultan of Mocha,’ produced at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
Nov. 16, 1874, with great success, and at St. James’s Theatre, 
London, Ap. 17, 1876; ‘The Tower of London,’ Oct. 4, 1875; 
‘ Nell Gwynne,’ Oct. 16, 1876; ‘ Bella Donna, or the Little Beauty 
and the Great Beast,’ Ap. 27, 1878, all produced at Manchester ; 

The Foster Brothers,’ 1876 (St. George’s Hall); ‘ Dora’s Dream,’ 
Nov. 17, 1877; ‘ The Spectre Knight,’ Feb. 9, 1878; ‘ After All,’ 
Dec. 16, 1879; ‘ In the Sulks,’ Feb. 21, 1880, operettas in one act, 
all produced at the Opéra-Comique Theatre. ‘ Pandora,’ a grand 
opera in three acts, words by Longfellow, was produced in Boston 
in 1881. 


Few of the larger works obtained other than 
provincial popularity, in spite of the pleasing 
and elegant music contained therein, probably 
owing to weak librettos ; but on Sept. 25, 1886, 
in his opera of ‘ Dorothy,’ produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, a fresh setting of his ‘ Nell 
Gwynne ’ to a new book, Cellier gained his first 
real success, thanks to the musical merits of the 
work, which ran through the entire autumn 
season, and on Dec. 20 was transferred to the 
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Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where it enjoyed 
an exceptionally long career. Its successor, 
* Doris,’ Lyric Theatre, Apr. 20, 1889, was less 
popular, but ‘ The Mountebanks,’ to an admir- 
able libretto by W. 8. Gilbert (Lyric, Jan. 4, 
1892), was another great success. It was 
technically a posthumous work, as the composer 
died before he could complete it by the com- 
position of an overture : a movement from his 
Suite Symphonique was adapted for the pur- 
pose. <A lever du rideau entitled ‘The Carp’ 
was produced at the Savoy Theatre on Feb. 13, 
1886, and another ‘ Mrs. Jarramie’s Genie,’ at 
the same, Feb. 14, 1888. On Sept. 21, 1887, 
the ‘Sultan of Mocha’ was revived at the 
Strand Theatre, with a new libretto by Lestocq. 
During his later years Cellier resided in America 
and Australia, but returned to England in 
1887. He was buried in the Norwood Cemetery. 
Ae 
>CELLO, a contraction of VIOLONCELLO. 
CEMBAL D’ AMORE translated is ‘ harp- 
sichord. of love,’ but, according to Adlung 
(Musica Mechanica), this instrument did not 
belong to the clavicembalo or harpsichord 
genus, but to that of the clavichord. The in- 
strument should be regarded as a double clavi- 
chord, the two instruments being separated by 
the tangents. The strings, he states, were as 
long again as in the ordinary clavichord, and 
the tangents which produced the tone from the 
strings, instead of touching them near to their 
left-hand terminations, made the impact exactly 
in the middle of their whole length between the 
bridges, of which there were two instead of one 
as in the clavichord, and two soundboards of 
unequal forms and dimensions. Both halves 
of the strings were thus set in vibration simul- 
taneously, which necessitated the use of a differ- 
ent damping contrivance from the simple one 
of the clavichord. In the cembal d’ amore the 
strings lay upon the damping-cloth instead of 
its being woven between them, and small 
wooden uprights supported it. The strings 
were therefore damped when at rest; when 
raised upwards by the tangents they were free 
to vibrate, and remained so as long as the keys 
were pressed down. The form of a cembal 
d’ amore was that of an English spinet with the 
keyboard to the right hand of the player 
instead of the left, thus reversing the extension 
of the instrument laterally. Adlung attributed 
to it more tone than the ordinary clavichord, 
and more capability of bebend effect by the 
gently reiterated movement of the key. But 
too much pressure on the key would affect the 
intonation asin aclavichord. In estimating its 
dynamic power he places the cembal d’ amore 
far behind the pianoforte, though beyond the 
clavichord. Mattheson? (Critica Musica) refers 
1 The only known illustration was found by E. van der Straeten 


in Mattheson’s papers at Hamburg, and reproduced, with particulars, 
in Mus, T., Jan.1924. A detailed description is given in J. Adlung’s 
23, , 


1 Musica mechanica, vol. iii, p. 1 
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to it and to a parallel between the Florentine 
(pianoforte) and Freiberg (cembal d’ amore) in 
a bantering tone. Gottfried Silbermann of 
Freiberg (1683-1753) invented it, and Hahnel 
of Meissen attempted to improve it by adding a 
‘Celestine’ register. Others, as Oppermann 
and Masse of Hamburg, made the instrument. 
A drawing of this rare instrument is preserved 
in the State and University library of Hamburg. 
Through the even series of partial toncs being 
virtually banished by the contact with the 
second or node at the half length of the string, 
the quality of tone or timbre must have tended 
towards that of the clarinet. The Rev. J. R. 
Cotter, of Donoughmore Rectory, Cork, be- 
tween the years 1840 and 1865 endeavoured to 
obtain this effect from a pianoforte which he 
had constructed in Broadwood’s workshops, 
by making a ‘ striking place’ at the middle of 
the vibrating length of string. In this, the 
Lyrachord, as he named it, the clarinet quality 
was a prominent characteristic. AtnoaH. 
CXMBALO or CimsBa.o (Ital.), a dulcimer, 
an old European name of which, with unim- 
portant phonetic variations, was Cymbal. The 
derivation of cembalo is from the Greek kiuBn 
(Latin cymba), a hollow vessel ; and with the 
Greeks xtiuBada were small cymbals, a larger 
form of this ringing instrument being well 
known in modern military bands. These cym- 
bals and bells in the Middle Ages were regarded 
as closely allied, and rows of bells of different 
sizes, tintinnabula or glockenspiel, were also 
called cymbala. Virdung (1511) names zymbeln 
and glocken (cymbals and bells) together. It 
was most likely the bell-like tone of the wire 
strings struck by the hammers of the dulcimer 
that attracted to it the name of cymbal or cem- 
balo. It is explained here, however, not only 
for the meaning dulcimer, but for. the frequent 
use of the word ‘ cembalo’ by composers who 
wrote figured basses, and its employment by 
them as an abbreviation of clavicembalo. The 
dulcimer, or cembalo, with keys added, became 
the clavicembalo. In course of time the first 
two syllables being, for convenience or from 
idleness in speaking or writing, dropped, ‘ cem- 
balo’ also was used to designate the keyed 
instrument, that is, the clavicembalo or harpsi- 
chord—just as ‘ cello’ in the present day fre- 
quently stands for violoncello. In the famous 
Passacaille of J. S. Bach, ‘ cembalo’ occurs 
where we should now write ‘ manual,’ there 
being a separate pedal part (see PEDAL). But 
we know from Forkel that Bach used a double 
‘ fliigel ’ or clavicembalo, having two keyboards 
and obbligato pedals, as well as the organ with 
pedals. (See HarpsicHoRD.) Ald. He 
CENDRILLON, opera in 4 acts; text by 
Henri Cain; music by Massenet. Produced 
Opéra-Comique, May 24, 1899. 
CENERENTOLA, LA, opera on the story of 
Cinderella, by Rossini; libretto by Feretti ; 
VOL. I 
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produced Teatro Valle, Rome, 1817, King’s 
Theatre, London (much mutilated), Jan. 8, 
1820, and Théatre des Italiens, Paris, June 8, 
1822. Georgina Burns revived it in 1891 in a 
successful tour of the provinces. 

CENTS, a numerical device for the com- 
parison of vibration ratios, see INTERVAL. 

CERESINI, Grovannl, a 17th-century com- 
poser of Cesena. He was Accademico Etereo 
in 1607; maestro di cappella ‘della morte in 
Ferrara,’ in 1627. He wrote ‘ Messa et salmi,’ 
SPV; Opurs..02 pecitions, VIGIS and 316235", 
2 books of madrigals, 1607, and op. 4, 1627; 
2 books of motets, 1617 and 1638 (Q.-L.). 

CERNOHORSKY (CzERNoHORSKY), Bouv- 
SLAV Matks (called also Padre Boémo) 
(6. Nymburk, Bohemia, 1684; d. 1742), taught 
Gluck and Tartini. 

He was a friar of the Minorite order, and was 
for a time Regens Chori at the Santo in Padua, 
and about 1715 organist in the convent church 
at Assisi, where Tartini was his pupil. About 
1735 he was director of the music at St. Jacob’s 
Church, Prague, where Gluck learnt from him. 
He was an excellent composer, but very few of 
his works are extant, the chief part of them 
having been destroyed by a fire in his convent. 
A few of his works are in the church archives 
at Prague andin private hands. He died while 
on his way to Italy. A biographical notice by 
Laurencin was published in the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, 60, No. 13 (Riemann, etc.). 

M. 

CERONE, Dom PIETRO (b. Bergamo, 
c. 1566; d. after 1613), a priest who migrated 
to Spain in 1592, and entered the chapel of 
Philip II. in 1598. 

In 1608 he left Spain for Naples, where 
he belonged to the Chapel Royal. He wrote 
Le regole pi necessarie per V introduttione del 
canto fermo, etc., Naples, 1609, and H/ Melopeo, 
a folio volume, in Spanish, of 22 books and 1160 
pages of small print (Naples, 1613), a work, 
according to the account of Fétis, valuable 
in some respects, but tedious, confused and 
unequal to an astonishing degree. It is 
founded on the system of Zarlino; indeed 
there is some reason to believe that it is a mere 
redaction of a work with the same title which 
Zarlino speaks of as having completed in MS., 
but which has totally disappeared. The whole 
edition of Cerone’s work is said to have been 
lost at sea except 13 copies, but 10 copies 
are mentioned as still extant, in Q.-., which 
refers to a third work of Cerone, Curiosidades 
del cantollano (Madrid, 1709 sic, perhaps 
for 1609). See also Proc. Mus. Ass., 1878-79, 
p. 87. a. 

CERRETO, Scrpione (b. Naples, 1551; 
d. there, after 1631), an important writer on 
musical theory whose known works are: Della 
prattica musica (1601); Dell’ arbore musicale 
(1608); Dialogo harmonico, dealing with counter- 


2Q 
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point and canon, etc. (MS. autograph, 1631); 

Due raggionamente in forma di dialogo (MS. 

1626), counterpoint and canon. Of his mad- 

rigals only 1 book, ‘ L’ Amarillide a 3 voci’ 

(1621), and 3 numbers in Arcadelt’s ‘1 lib. di 

madrigali’ (1608) have survived. &. v. d. Ss. 

CERRITO, Fanny, see Saint-LE£ON (2). 
CERTON, Pierre (d. Paris, Feb. 23, 1572 1), 

a French musician of the first half of the 16th 

century ; master of the choir at the Sainte- 

Chapelle, Paris; first mentioned there as ‘Clerc 

sous la prébende de M. de Colligny,’ May 8, 

1532; entitled ‘master of the boys’ at the 

Ste.-Chapelle in 1542.2 He is mentioned by 

Rabelais in the Nouveau Prologue to the 2nd 

book of Pantagruel. Having become perma- 

nent chaplain in 1548, he retained both titles 
until his death. Before 1560 he was in pos- 
session of a canon’s prebend at the church of 

Notre-Dame, Melun, from which district he 

probably originally came. An annual service 

was founded by him at this church for Lady 

Day, and the inscription of it was engraved 

on a stone now preserved at the Museum of 

Melun. Other pious foundations of his were 

given to the Ste.-Chapelle and the Hotel-Dieu, 

Paris. Certon was a prolific composer. The 

number of his masses appears to be 6: ‘Missae 

tres Petro Certon,’ ‘Sus le pont d’Avignon,’ 

‘ Adjuva me,’ ‘ Regnum mundi’ (1558), ‘ Missa 

pro defunctis,’ ‘ Missa ad imitationem moduli’ 

(1558) (Le Roy; Ballard). .His motets, 

‘Recens modularum,’ etc., amounting prob- 

ably to 50, are included in the publications 

of Phalése (Louvain, 1558), Cipriani (Venice, 

1544), Attaingnant (1533-49). His chansons 

amount to about 200, including the col- 

lections which are not mentioned in Q.-L. 

They are contained in the following collections: 

Attaingnant (1533-49), Moderne (1538), Le Roy 

and Ballard (1552), Tylman Susato (Antwerp, 

1543-50), etc. He also composed French 

psalms and canticles. A Magnificat is found in 

‘Canticum B. M. Virginis . . . 1559’ (see Q.-L.). 
Modern reprints include : 

HENRY EXPERT: Répertoire populaire de la musique de la 
Renaissance. 1. Chanson: ‘Si par fortune avez mon cceur 
acquis’ (Paris, Sénart) ; ‘Monuments de la musique au temps 
de la Renaissance ’ (1925) ; 3 Masses: ‘ Sus le pont d’Avignon,’ 
* Regnum mundi,’ ‘ Adjuva me’ (Paris, Sénart). 

Cu. Bornrs: ‘Chansonnier du X VIE siécle.’. 1. Chanson: ‘ J’espére 
et crains, je me tais et supplie....’ (Paris, Ronart et 
Lerolle) ; ‘ Ancient Church Music,’ printed by the Motet 
Society (1843). 1 piece (2 trebles and tenor to English words). 


Brsu.—MIcHEL BRENET, Les Musiciens de la Sainte-Chapelle du 
Palais (1910), with list of works. M. Litre. 


CERVELAT, the French name for RAckET 
(g.v.). (PLATE IV. No. 3.) 

CERVETTO, (1) Gracoso BaseEvi (BASSEV1I) 
(called Cervetto the Elder) (b. Italy, 1682; 
d, London, Jan. 14, 1783). His sobriquet 
‘ Cervetto ’ (a little stag) points to a translation 
of the German-Jewish name of Hirschel. He 
came to London in 1728 as a dealer in Italian 
instruments and a violoncellist. In the latter 


1 Riemann. 
2 See his second book of Motets. 
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capacity he took part in the performance of 
Dr. Arne’s ‘ Comus’ in 1737, and Burney tells 
us in 1739 that Cervetto, together with Abaco, 
Lanzetti, Pasqualini and Caporale, ‘ brought 
the violoncello into favour,’ although it was 
already in use in England during the 17th 
century. In 1744 Cervetto, Pasqualini and 
Caporale were playing at the concerts at 
Hickford’s Room, and Burney says that while 
the two former possessed a greater technique 
and musical knowledge, their tone was raw 
and crude and their style of delivery unin- 
teresting, and Caporale surpassed them with 
respect to the latter qualities. For many years 
Cervetto was solo violoncellist at Drury Lane 
Theatre, where he afterwards succeeded Garrick 
as manager, with great financial success. He 
was ‘of an amiable disposition but of odd 
appearance and manners, his large proboscis 
causing him to be hailed from the gallery with 
“ Play up, Nosey.”’’ There are several amusing 
anecdotes told regarding his habits. At the 
time of his death he had amassed a fortune of 
£20,000, which he left to his son JAMES, who 
was the most gifted of his many pupils. His 
compositions consist of 6 trio sonatas for 3 
violoncellos or 2 violins and a bass; 6 trios 
for 2 violins, violoncello or harpsichord ; 12 
solos, and 6 solos for violoncello and thorough- 
bass, 6 solos and 8 solos for German flute 
and basso continuo; 6 lessons or diverti- 
mentos for 2 violoncellos, op. 4. Several of 
his sonatas and solos have appeared in modern 
editions (E. v. d. Straeten’s History of the 
Violoncello). 

(2) JamEs (the younger) (6. London, 1747 ; 
d. there, Feb. 5, 1837), pupil of his father 
and C. F. Abel, appeared on Apr. 23, 1760, 
at a concert given at the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket in conjunction with Gertrud 
Schmeling (afterwards Mme. Mara), aged 10, 
‘Master Barron,’ a pupil of Giardini, aged 13, 
and Fanny Burney, then a_ nine-year-old 
pianist. In 1765 he played with his father at 
a concert given by Parry the harpist, and soon 
became one of the leading violoncellists of his 
time. From 1780 he played at the pro- 
fessional concerts at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, where in 1783 he was joined by Duport 
and Baumgarten, and in 1784 he played a 
violoncello concerto by Haydn there, being 
joined about that time by Chabran (Gaétano 
Chiabrano). From 1763-70 he toured as a 
soloist on the Continent, and after his return 
became (1771) a member of the Queen’s band. 
Although not possessing the fiery temperament 
and virtuosity of Crosdill, he surpassed both 
him and his father in beauty of tone and 
delicacy of phrasing. He composed 3 books 
of duets for 2 violoncellos, 2 books of solos, 
1 book of sonatinas for violoncello and _ bass, 
op. 4. A fine portrait of him in oils is in the 
possession of W. E. Hill & Sons (reproduced 
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in E. v. d. Straeten’s Hist. of the Violoncello). 
Q.-L. mentions a Jasper Cervetto, whom he 
thinks probably a son of James, as the 19th- 
century author of a divertimento for 2 violon- 
cellos and 2 books of duets for violin and 
violoncello opp. 5 and 6. E. v. d. 8S. 

CES, see CIs. 

CESARI, Gartano (b. Cremona, 1870), 
critic and historian, entered the Conservatoire 
of Milan as a student of the double bass, and 
on completing his studies was for some years a 
performer on this instrument in various Italian 
orchestras. In 1900 he resumed his studies, 
going to Hamburg, where he sought the advice 
of Arnold Krug. From Hamburg he went on 
to Munich to study under Felix Mottl, graduat- 
ing at the same time in. philosophy at the 
university. On his return to Italy, Cesari for 
a time taught history, and later was appointed 
librarian to the Conservatoire. He is also 
musical critic to the Corriere della Sera and 
member of the Permanent Commission for 
Music of the Italian Ministry of Education. 
His most important works include a critical 
edition of Monteverdi and the collection of 
Verdi’s letters, Jl Copialettere di Giuseppe 
Verdi. F. B. 

CESARIS, JoHannss, an early 15th-century 
composer. He is one of the three musicians 
named by Martin le Franc as predecessors of 
Dufay and Binchois (see CARMEN, Johannes). 
A motet of his in 4 parts and 5 secular songs to 
French words are contained in MS. Canonici 
Misc. 213 in the Bodl. Lib. One of the latter (in 
3 parts, with 2 sets of words) is transcribed in 
Stainer’s Dufay and his Contemporaries. 

Joa RS: 

CESI, (1) Napoteone (b. Naples, 1867), son 
of the Neapolitan pianist, Beniamino Cesi. He 
studied with his father, then with Martucci, 
Lauro Rossi and Serao; and was classified 
second in the Rubinstein competition won by 
Ferruccio Busoni. He has composed operas 
and various pianoforte pieces, amongst them a 
concertstiick for piano and orchestra and a con- 
certo dedicated to his daughter CEcrL1A, who is 
also a pianist of some ability. His brother 
(2) Staismonvo (b. Naples, May 24, 1869) was 
taught by his own father and A. Longo for 
pianoforte, and by N. D’ Arienzo for theory. 
In 1898 he founded in Naples a Liceo Musicale, 
together with EK. Marciano, of which he is still 
the director. He has published editions of the 
works of Schumann and Clementi, and is the 
author of a study on the ‘ history and literature 
of the pianoforte.’ re 

CESTI, Marcantonio (b. Arezzo, c. 16201; 
d. Venice, 1669), an ecclesiastic, a native 
of Arezzo according to Baini, whom Fétis 
follows, but of Florence according to Adami. 

In due course he became a pupil of Carissimi. 


1 Riemann (1922) gives the date of his baptism Oct. 15, 1618; 
Coradini, however, gives his birth date as Aug. 5, 1623. 
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He was maestro di cappella in Florence in 1646, 
was made a member of the papal choir on 
Jan. 1, 1660, and vice-Kapellmeister at Vienna 
from 1666-69. 

The bent of Cesti’s genius was towards the 
theatre, and he did much for the progress of the 
musical drama in Italy. Bertini says of him: 


*‘Contribui molto ai progressi del teatro drammatico 
in Italia, riformando la monotona salmodia che allova 
vi regnava, e trasportando ed adattando a! teatro le 
cantate inventate dal suo maestro per la chiesa.’ 


That he owed much to his master Carissimi, 
as he did to his contemporary Cavalli, whose 
operas were then in vogue at Venice, cannot be 
doubted, but that he deserves to be dismissed 
as the plagiarist of either of them is untrue. 
The following is a list of the operas of Cesti : 
‘L’ Orontea,’ 1649 ; ‘Cesare Amante,’ 1651; ‘ La Dori,’ 1663 ; 
Lito 66675 ‘ Semiramide,’ BK S eh tl pomo d’ oro,’ 1668 
‘L’ Argia,’ 1669; ‘ La schiava fortunata,” 1674. 
This last, and another, ‘ Genserico,’ were left 
unfinished at his death, the former being com- 
pleted by Marcantonio Ziani, the latter by 
Domenico Partenio. Four others, without 
date of production, are mentioned in Q.-L. 
Bertini and Gerber say that he set Guarini’s 
‘Pastor Fido’ to music, but the work is not 
known to exist. Burney has preserved a 
scene from ‘ L’ Orontea’ in his History of Music, 
and Hawkins has done the like by a pretty little 
duet for soprano and bass, called ‘ Cara e dolce 
é liberta.? His name is chiefly known in the 
present day by the melodious song, ‘ Intorno 
all’ idol mio,’ quoted by Burney. The Abbé 
Santini had a collection of his chamber pieces, 
and the score of his Dori, lately republished ; 
some of his canzonets were published in London 
by Pignani in 1665, and ‘ Pomo @’ oro ’ is pub- 
lished in D.7T.O. (see DENKMALER). There are 
3 motets and 21 cantatas for soprano solo at 
Ch. Ch., Oxford (see Arkwright’s Catalogue, 
Part I.), and one in the National Library in 
Paris. The ‘ Judicium Salomonis,’ published 
as Carissimi’s, is almost certainly by Cesti. 
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Brsu.—F. CoravDIni, P. Antonio Cesti, 5 agoste, 1623-14 ottobre, 
1669. Nuove notizie biografiche. R.M.I. 1923, pp. 371-88. 


CETERA, see CITHER. 

CEVALLOS (CEBALLOS; ZABALLOS), the 
name of two brothers, Spanish composers of 
the 16th century. 

(1) Francisco (d. Burgos, 1571) held the 
post of maestro de capilla there from 1535 until 
his death. Works attributed to him rather 
than to his brother are found in MS. at the 
Escurial, Seville, and Toledo cathedral (MS. 7 
motets and 3 masses), and the cathedral of El 
Pilar at Saragossa ; the last possesses a Mass 
by him (8rd tone). Estava printed three 
motets, and Mitjana (Hncl. de la musique: 
Espagne, p. 1975) quotes a fabourdon. 

(2) Roprigo, who on June 10, 1556, was 
appointed maestro de capilla at Cordoba, is 
known as a composer of secular music. 

J. B. T. 
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CHABRAN (real name CHIABRANO). 
musicians of this name have hitherto been 
inextricably confused. A careful investigation 
of all available sources has led to the following 
results. They were apparently relatives who 
came from Piedmont, and Fétis says that 
' Francesco, whom he mistakes for (1) CHARLES 
(b. circa 1723), who always appeared under the 
name of Chabran, was a nephew and pupil of 
Somis (G. B.?) at Turin. Charles became a 
member of the royal chapel at Turin, 1747. 
He went to Paris in 1751, where he met with 
great success, and published 6 sonatas for violin 
and basso continuo, op. 1, which were also 
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published by Welcker in London, where he . 


appeared in 1752. The importance of Charles 
lies in the fact that, together with other pupils 
of Somis, he handed the latter’s art down 
to posterity. Some of his sonatas were re- 
published by Cartier, Alard, A. Moffat, ete. 
(2) GAETANO CHIABRANO is probably identical 
with ‘ Capperan,’ who appears as violoncellist 
in the orchestras of the Paris Opéra and Concert 
Spirituel in 1755, the royal chapel at Turin, 
1752-55, and again in 1771, and the Concerts 
of Ancient Musick, London, 1784 (as ‘ Chab- 
ran’). He wrote solos for violoncello and bass, 
published by Bremner, London, as 6 solos by 
Chiabrano and Piantanida, c. 1780; 2 sonatas 
for ditto (MS.) in the Berlin Library; 5 MS. 
sonatas for violoncello and bass by Gaétano 
Ciabrano, in the Milan Conservatoire, are 
apparently by the same. (3) FRANCESCO 
CHABRAN published a Tutor for the guitar in 
1790, and a book of opera-dances for pianoforte, 
violin or flute, c. 1795. A sonata for violoncello 
attributed to him in the British Museum 
Catalogue is evidently by Gairano Cuta- 
BRANO. E.. ¥.0\8. 
CHABRIER, Atexis Emmanvet (b. Am- 
bert, Puy-de-Déme, Jan. 18, 1841; d. Paris, 
Sept. 3, 1894), showed as a child a precocious 
inclination for music. He took it up first as 
an amateur while he was studying law at Paris 
and was employed at the Ministére de |’In- 
térieur. At the Lycée St. Louis, or Louis-le- 
Grand (according to one of his biographers), 
he studied piano with Edouard Wolf, and 
afterwards harmony, counterpoint and fugue 
with Semet and Aristide Hignard. He was, 
however, in a great measure self-taught. His 
first works of any importance were two 
operettas, more worthy of notice than most 
compositions of their kind, ‘L’ Etoile ’! (Bouffes 
Parisiens, Nov. 28, 1877) and ‘ L’Education 
manquée ’ (Cercle de la Presse, May 1, 1879). 
Two years later, having devoted himself 
entirely to music, he published ‘ Dix Piéces 
pittoresques’ for piano, followed later on 
by ‘ Habanera’ (1885), ‘ Bourrée fantasque ’ 
(1891), etc., and in Dec. 1883 a Rhapsody on 


1 The libretto of this work with one number from the original 


music was used as the basis of ‘ The Lucky Star’ (Savoy Theatre, | 


London, Jan. 7, 1899) by a number of adapters and Ivan Caryll. 
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Three original Spanish airs, ‘ Espafia,’ performed by 


Lamoureux in his concerts at the Chateau 
d’Eau, with extraordinary success. Thus his 
reputation was made. As_ chorus - master 
(1884-85) he helped Lamoureux to produce the 
first two acts of ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ thus 
developing his talent for orchestration. He 
then produced a scena for mezzo-soprano and 
female chorus, ‘ La Sulamite ’ (Mar. 15, 1885), 
also selections from his opera ‘ Gwendoline,’ 
first given in its entirety (3 acts) at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, Apr. 10, 1886 (later 
performances: Karlsruhe, May 30, 1889; 
Leipzig, 1890, and other German towns ; Lyons, 
Apr. 1893; Paris, Opéra, Dec. 27, 1893). 
Finally, his remarkable work, ‘Le Roi malgré 
lui,’ though conceived in an antiquated form, 
was given at the Opéra -Comique (May 18, 
1887). After three performances it was stopped 
by the fire of May 25, but was reproduced at 
the temporary establishment on Nov. 16, 1887. 
His unfinished opera,? ‘ Briséis,’ consisting of 
one act only, was produced at the Opéra, 
May 8, 1899.3 Chabrier’s musical language is 
marked by great brilliancy, an exuberant verve 
and wit, an inexhaustible spontaneity, a vivid 
harmonic rhythmical and orchestral colouring. 
His works show a rare power of combining all 
the musical materials at his disposal, and his 
‘ Espafia ’ is a model in that respect. Although 
he has left serious works for the stage, his 
nature was not that of a dramatist, and the 
lyric side of his temperament prevailed in all 
his productions. He possessed an innate gift 
for expressing drollery in music, for instance in 
his songs (1890, ‘ Ballade des gros dindons,’ 
etc.), the more so since it was the natural re- 
flection of his own turn of mind. He may be 
considered to be one of the generators of 
modern French music. A. J. and Maine; 
Brsi.—OctTaveE Strut, Musiciens francais d'aujourd’hui. (1921.) 
CHACONNE (Ital. ciacona), an obsolete 
dance, probably of Spanish origin. At any 
rate the name is Spanish, chacona, and is said 
to be derived from the Basque chocuna, “pretty ’ 
(Littré). It is first mentioned in Spain in 1591, 
and Cervantes has an admirable description 
of the dance in one of his Hxemplary Novels 
(La ilustre Fregona), published in 1610. The 
chaconne was a dance usually in 3-4 time (with 
the accent on the 2nd beat of the bar), of a 
moderately slow movement, which belonged to 
the class of variations, being, in fact, in the 
large majority of cases, actually a series of 
variations on a ‘ ground bass,’ mostly eight 
bars in length. It closely resembles the Passa- 
caglia. (For a comparison of the two see 
PassacaauiA.) Among the most celebrated 
examples are that in Bach’s fourth sonata for 
violin solo, and the two (one with 21, the other 


| with 62 variations) in Handel’s ‘Suites de 


2 Planned in three acts. 
3 First performance (concert form), Lamoureux Concerts, Feb. 
7, 1897; Berlin, Jan. 14, 1899. 
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Piéces.’ Lully made the chaconne the cus- 
tomary ending to his operas, and its use in 
such a place was a convention of the later 
17th and early 18th century opera. Gluck con- 
formed to it in the finale of his ‘ Orfeo,’ and 
with some modifications in the final ballet 
of his ‘Iphigénie en Aulide.’ In Couperin’s 
‘ Piéces de clavecin’ (1713), is a chaconne in 
2-4 time, ‘La Favorite Chaconne a deux 
tems.’ E..P.; addns. J.-B. T. 

CHADWICK, GrorcrE WHITEFIELD 
(6. Lowell, Mass., U.S.A., Nov. 13, 1854), 
American composer of choral and instrumental 
works and songs, living in Boston. 

He began the study of piano under his elder 
brother and later went to Boston, where he 
studied organ under Eugene Thayer. [Tor a 
short time he was director of music at Olivet 
College, Michigan, but resigned to go to Leipzig, 
where he studied in 1877 and 1878 under 
Reinecke and Jadassohn in the class with 
Helen Hopekirk and Carl Muck. In 1879 he 
studied in Munich under Rheinberger. While 
in Leipzig he composed an overture, * Rip van 
Winkle,’ which he conducted at a festival con- 
cert of the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston after his return to America in 1880. 
He made Boston his home and became organist 
of the South Congregational Church. He was 
appointed professor of harmony, composition 
and orchestration in the New England Con- 
servatory of Music (Boston), and became its 
director in 1897. He still (1926) holds this 
post. Yale University conferred upon him in 
1897 the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
He conducted for several seasons the music 
festivals at Worcester, Mass., but confined him- 
self chiefly to his duties at the Conservatory and 
to composition. 

Chadwick’s works include operas, choral 
compositions, orchestral pieces (symphonies 
and other forms), chamber music, piano pieces 
and songs. His productivity has been not only 
large but varied. His writings for the stage 
range from serious musical dramas like ‘Judith ’ 
to a burlesque operetta, ‘ Tabasco,’ which had 
much popularity. His creations in the choral 
field, however, are more important. His ode 
for the opening of the Columbian Exposition 
(Chicago, 1892), ‘ The Viking’s Last Voyage,’ 
and ‘ Phoenix Expirans,’ are works of imagina- 
tion, virility and melodic inventiveness. His 
symphonic compositions disclose a sympathy 
with classic ideals. In some later works, such 
as ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ Chadwick showed his 
readiness to assimilate modern methods and 
orchestral devices, which he handled with skill. 
His chamber music is characterised by clarity 
and dignity. Above all things else he draws 
clear and engaging melodic outlines in all his 
music. He has used representative themes in 
some works and in others has utilised the 
idioms of negro songs. But his music is for 
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the most part conservative in style. 
following is a list of his works : 

OPERAS: ‘The Quiet Lodging,’ 1894; ‘Tabasco,’ burlesque opera, 
1894; ‘Judith,’ lyric dramna, 1901; ‘The Padrone,’ opera, 1915 ; 
‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ pastoral upera, 1917. 

CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA: ‘The Viking’s Last Voyage,’ 
1881; ‘The Song of the Viking,’ 1882; Dedication ode for the new 
Hollis Street Church, Boston, 1886; Noél for mixed voices, 1828; 
‘Lovely Rosabel,’ ballad for mixed voices, 1889; ‘The Lily Nymph,’ 
1895; ‘Ecce jam noctis,’ written for Yale University Commence- 
ment, 1897; ‘Phoenix Expirans,’ 1892; Ode for the opening of the 
Columbian Exposition, 1892; ‘Land of our Hearts,’ 1918. 

ORCHESTRAL CoMPOSITIONS: Symphonies, C major, 1882; B flat, 
1888, F, 1896; serenade for strings, 1890; A Pastoral Prelude, 
1891; Symphonic Sketches, an orchestral suite in A, 1896 
‘Cleopatra,’ symphonic poem, 1891; sinfonietta in D, 1906; ‘Suite 
Symphonique’ in E flat, 1911; ‘Aphrodite,’ symphonic poem, 
1912; ‘Angel of Death,’ symphonic poem, 1917; ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ 
sytnphonic ballade, 1917: theme variations and fugue for orchestra 
and organ, 1923. Overtures: ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ 1879; ‘Thalia,’ 
1883 ; ‘ Melpomene,’ 1891 ; ‘Adonais,’ 1898 ; ‘ Euterpe,’ 1906 ; annivers- 
ary overture, 1922. 

CHAMBER Music: String quartets in G minor, C major, D major, 
E minor, and D minor; quintet in E flat, PF. and strings. 

SonGs WItH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT: ‘ Lochinvar,’ 1896; ‘A 
Ballad of Trees and the Master,’ 1899; ‘Joshua,’ 1909: ‘ Afar on the 
Plains of Tigrix,’1911; ‘Aghadoe,’1911; four Christmas songs, 1912; 
‘The Curfew,’ 1914; ‘The Voice of Philomel,’ 1914; ‘The Fighting 
Men,’ 1918; ‘ Drake’s Drum,’ 1920. 

Numerous songs with piano or organ accompaniment, organ 
compositions, piano works, church music and partsongs. 


W. J. i. 

CHAIR ORGAN, an older name for CHorr 
ORGAN, not impossibly arising from the fact 
that in cathedrals the choir organ often formed 
the back of the organist’s seat. 

CHALET, LE, a comic opera in 1 act; 
words by Scribe and Meélesville; music by 
A. Adam; produced Paris, Sept. 25, 1834; 
Olympic Theatre, London, 1837. Ga. 

CHALIAPIN, Frpor Ivanovicu (6. Kazan, 
Feb. 11, 1873), celebrated opera-singer. His 
father was a peasant, and unable to give his 
son any educational advantages, musical or 
otherwise. 

At 17 the young man joined a provincial 
opera-company, and was soon entrusted with 
leading parts. In 1892, after a tour in the 
region of the Caspian Sea and the Caucasus, he 
found himself in Tiflis, where he studied for a 
year with Oussatov. Two years later he began 
to sing in St. Petersburg, at the Summer 
Theatre, the Aquarium and the Maryinsky 
Theatre, but it was not until 1896, when he 
was engaged at the Private Opera in Moscow, 
that Chaliapin’s name became famous. This 
enterprise, supported by a rich lawyer of the 
name of Mamontov, made a special feature 
of national opera, and gave the young singer 
an opportunity of displaying his exceptional 
powers. Chaliapin impersonated, with striking 
power and originality, most of the chief 
bass parts in Russian opera: Ivan the 
Terrible in Rimsky - Korsakov’s ‘ Maid of 
Pskov,’ the title-rdle in Moussorgsky’s ‘ Boris 
Godounov,’ Melnik in Dargomijsky’s ‘ Rous- 
salka,’ Yeremka in Serov’s ‘ Power of Evil,’ 
etc. He sang in Milan in 1901 (ten perform- 
ances of Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’), and again in 
1904. R. N. 

On June 24, 1913, at Drury Lane, Chaliapin 
made his first appearance in England with 
the Russian company which on that date 
introduced Moussorgsky’s ‘ Boris Godounov ' 
to England. ‘ Khovanstchina ’ (Moussorgsky) 
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and ‘Ivan the Terrible’ (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
were his other impersonations in this season, 
from which the fame of the Russian opera in 
this country began (see BrEEcHAM, Thomas). 
In the following year he added to these rdéles 
two parts in Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor.’ After 
the Russian revolution he made extensive 
concert tours in America, raising considerable 
funds to aid his famine-stricken countrymen. 
Latterly he has been regularly engaged at the 
Chicago Opera and at the Metropolitan of New 
York, where his performances as Boris and in 
the two Mephistopheles parts of Boito and 
Gounod have brought him a prestige equal 
to that which his intensely dramatic person- 
ality secured for him in Europe. In 1926 
he reappeared on the English stage, singing 
Mephistopheles (Boito) and Don Basilio (‘Il 
Barbiere’). C. 
CHALUMEAU (from calamus, a ‘ reed’), an 
obsolete instrument of the beating single reed 
type. In its rudest form it was made from a 
cylindrical reed in which the speaking tongue 
was cut, and this was therefore not removable, 
in the manner of the modern clarinet reed. An 
interesting example lent by M. Césare Snoeck 
to the Royal Military Exhibition, London, 1890, 
was 8+ inches long, and about ;8; inch internal 
diameter, and was pierced with six finger-holes 
on the upper side, and one thumb-hole beneath. 
The tongue or reed was cut on the upper side. 
By the 17th century the instrument, from its 
rude original form, had developed into a family, 
of soprano, alto, tenor and bass, with a slightly 
increased compass due to the introduction of 
two keys. In this state it was ready by means 
of a slight modification to become the modern 
CLARINET (q.v.). Thename Chalumeau, especially 
in its German form Schalmei or Schalmey, is 
also given to a totally different instrument from 
the foregoing; that is, to an instrument with 
conical tube and double reed, the antetype of 
the oboe (see SHAwM). There may be room 
for doubt as to which of the two instruments 
is intended where the name occurs in the scores 
of Gluck’s operas. The word is also used for 
the lowest register of the clarinet. (See PLATE 
LXXV. No. 3.) Dd: 8: 
CHAMBER MUSIC is the term properly 
applied to all music intended for domestic use. 
Before the public concert became a recognised 
institution, chamber music (Ger. Kammermusik ; 
Ital. musica da camera) was used principally 
in contradistinction to music written either 
for the church or the theatre. Consequently 
early in the 17th century we find the title of 
musico da camera (musician of the chamber) 
mentioned as a position held by musicians in 
a noble household, and composers of that time 
producing cantate da camera and madrigali da 
camera for their patrons. With the rise of the 
violin during the century, the distinction be- 
tween the sonata da camera and sonata da 
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chiesa came into vogue in Italy (see CoRELLI), 
and from that time began the special associa- 
tion of the term with the idea of concerted 
music for strings, though the consort of viols, 
as exemplified in the ‘ Fancies’ of the old 
English school, was one species of chamber 
music amongst many which flourished in this 
country at an early date (see CHEST OF VIOLS). 

So general a term cannot receive any precise 
classification. It is important to observe, 
however, that the development of chamber 
music in its various branches was always 
specially dependent on the patronage in one 
form or another of an aristocracy, until the 
concert room converted chamber music into 
a species of public performance. 

We find the Italian renaissance, the English 
Elizabethan period, the French court of Louis 
XIV. (who established the office of maitre de la 
musique de la chambre du Roy), and, in the 18th 
century, the small German courts modelled on 
that of ‘ Le Grand Monarque,’ each in turn pro- 
ducing chamber music of distinguished types, 
concerted and solo, vocal and instrumental. 

Wherever patronage was uncertain the 


cultivation of chamber music was sporadic, - 


That is the essential difference between the 
cases of Corelli in Italy and Purcell in England. 
The former, living and working under the pro- 
tection of Cardinal Ottoboni, headed a great 
school of chamber music; his English con- 
temporary, despite his superior personal genius, 
remained an isolated phenomenon. Purcell’s 
sonatas of three parts (published 1683), offered 
to those ‘ who carry musical souls about them,’ 
were merely seed thrown by the wayside ; they 
established no type and proclaimed no era. 
The models of the sonata for stringed instru- 
ments with thorough-bass accompaniment for 
harpsichord and of the concerto for a larger 
group of instruments, established by the great 
Italians, Corelli, Vivaldi and others, at the end 
of the 17th century, remained the dominant 
types of concerted chamber music throughout 
the first half of the 18th century. Handel and 
J. S. Bach were alike indebted to them for the 
forms of their instrumental works, and again, 
in comparing these two the influence of patron- 
age in determining the course of events is 
apparent. Handel, fighting his own way 
through the world, produced a comparatively 
small amount of chamber music—the violin 
sonatas are the most important part of it—and 
he turned the concerto from a chamber music 
form into an orchestral one for public per- 
formance. Bach, on the other hand, produced 
the bulk of his sonatas, suites. and concertos 
during his Céthen period (see Bac), and the 
meticulous attention which he paid to detail 
as opposed to massed effects proclaims him 
pre-eminently a chamber music composer. 
Haydn, who developed the string quartet 
and kindred combinations of concerted 
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chamber music in the seclusion of Prince 
Esterhazy’s country house, may be regarded 
as the last outstanding representative of the 
era of patronage, although the form which his 
work took indicated new artistic directions 
which subsequent composers were to follow. 

The first essential difference between the 
quartets of Haydn and the chamber music of 
the preceding generation is one of texture. 
His quartet represents the equal conversation 
of the four instruments, and the complete 
emancipation of all chamber music from the 
control of a THOROUGH-BASS (q.v.) followed 
as its consequence. The second is that of 
Form (q.v.). By a series of modifications and 
developments from existing shapes he arrived 
empirically at the classical sonata form (see 
Sonata), and established it as the framework 
of all concerted chamber music forinstruments ; 
Mozart followed in his steps, and for nearly a 
hundred years after Haydn’s death that frame- 
work was considered to be an essential condition 
of such music. The only important departure 
from it was made by Beethoven in the last 
series of his quartets (published posthumously), 
works which can scarcely be said to belong 
either to the chamber or the concert room, but. 
were written rather as an intimate personal 
diary of the soul. 

A less definable characteristic than either 
form or texture, but one common to all classical 
examples of chamber music, is the intimacy of 
feeling expressible through the subtleties of 
an ensemble of combined solo players. On 
this characteristic all the great masters have 
relied. The opening of Mozart’s string quartet 
in C major (Kochel, 465), considered in its day 
one of the enigmas of music, is a typical in- 
stance of such reliance, and all the masters of 
the classical era from Bach to Brahms afford 
countless others. 

The concert room of the 19th century didy 
not essentially alter the structure of chamber 
music. History records no counterpart in it 
to the symphonic poem which in the middle 
of the century threatened to supersede the 
classical symphony of the orchestra. The 
development of programme music left the 
string quartet and its companion combinations 
virtually untouched. The concert room, how- 
ever, had its effect in sophisticating the ideas 
of chamber music and coarsening its texture. 
Amongst 19th -century composers it often 
seems rather a matter of chance whether a work 
is scored for a chamber music combination or 
for an orchestra. Even Brahms, whose under- 
standing of chamber music style was more 
complete than that of any other composer of 
his generation, could begin his first string 
quartet (op. 51, C minor) with a passage which 
has all the appearance and sound of being an 
orchestral idea reduced for four strings, and 
the chamber music of such composers as 
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Dvorak, Grieg and Tchaikovsky teems with 
passages illustrating the same point. 

Moreover, the enlargement of the piano 
from a chamber instrument, as it was in the 
days of Mozart, to the concert room instru- 
ment for which Schumann wrote his quintet 
for piano and strings, created a new standard 
of technique for those species of chamber music 
which combine the piano with strings. Schu- 
mann, indeed, may be said to have begun a 
new epoch in this type of chamber music which 
was carried further by Brahms, Dvorak and 
César Franck. In their piano quintets, etc., 
these composers are felt to be writing primarily 
for the public concert hall, even though it be 
a small hall, rather than for purely domestic 
performance. With the 19th century, too, 
performers organised themselves into perma- 
nent parties for the performance of chamber 
music, and necessarily studied their ensemble 
increasingly from the standpoint of the concert 
platform. 

Recently this chamber music of the concert 
room has entered on a new phase. All those 
influences of romanticism which converged to 
produce what is known as PROGRAMME Music 
(q.v.), though kept at bay for a time, began to 
affect first the spirit, then the actual form of 
chamber music. During the 19th century 
these influences began to operate most clearly 
in the work of Slavonic composers. Smetana’s 
string quartet, ‘From my life,’ and Tchai- 
kovsky’s trio for pianoforte and strings, ‘ In 
memory of a great Artist,’ show the influences 
at work. At the end of the century Debussy 
used the string quartet as a medium for that 
kind of impressionism which he had evolved 
at the keyboard of the piano. Ravel following 
a few years later with the string quartet and 
the septet (harp, flute, clarinet and string 
quartet), carried further what Debussy had 
begun. The characteristic of this early 20th- 
century French school of chamber music is the 
concentration of the interest on successive im- 
pressions of harmony and timbre rather than 
on design. This is true even where the tradi- 
tional sonata form is followed with exactitude, 
as it is in Ravel’s quartet. 

In England in the first decade of the century 
there came an impulse among the younger com- 
posers to write short single-movement works 
for various combinations of instruments. This 
impulse was fostered from without by the com- 
petitions instituted by W. W. CoBBETT (q.v.); 
but it would be untrue to suggest that his prizes 
were the cause of so general a departure from 
the sonata tradition. The ‘ Fantasies’ by Hurl- 
stone, Frank Bridge, Vaughan Williams and 
others, which won prizes, were in some in- 
stances no doubt influenced by practical con- 
siderations, not only of the conditions laid 
down for the competitions, but also of what 
would be serviceable in theconcertroom. They 
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were also the result of the desire for a more 
direct and less pretentious form of musical ex- 
pression. Thus, while German chamber music 
was becoming increasingly elaborate, with the 
involved counterpoint of Max Reger and the 
theoretic artifice of Arnold Schénberg’s har- 
mony, both French and English composers 
in their different ways were throwing over 
accepted traditions, and from them it largely 
comes that at the end of the first quarter of the 
century the chamber music repertory includes 
again works of innumerable sizes and shapes 
having little or no connexion with that three- 
or four-movement sonata form based on the 
classical view of tonality which modern har- 
mony has challenged (see HARMONY). Chamber 
music combinations, and particularly the string 
quartet, have been found to be a peculiarly 
convenient medium for all those experiments 
with atonality, multiple - tonality, quarter- 
tones and other divisions of the scale which 
are characteristic of the restless technical 
enterprise of to-day. 

Throughout the 19th century chamber music 
lay in a quiet backwater of the stream, more 
or less immune from the controversies which 
urged on the progress of orchestral music. 
To-day it has been drawn into the vortex, as 
the festivals held annually by the INTER- 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
show. It is unnecessary to pass any judgment 
on the desirability or otherwise of this state of 
things. The course of history is here outlined 
merely to establish the fact that chamber 
music, though still called by the name which 
indicates its domestic origin, has become 
merely a species of public concert music 
differing from orchestral music only in the 
fact that it is performed by groups of solo 
players sufficiently small to produce a per- 
fected ensemble without the aid of a conductor. 

(For the facts about the several combina- 
tions see Durt, TRIO, QUARTET, QUINTET, 
SEXTET, SEPTET, OctEeT and NONET.) 
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CHAMBER ORGAN, an organ of small size, 
suitable for use in a dwelling. 

CHAMBONNIERES, Jacques CHampron 
DE (6. 1602; d. Paris, c. 1672), grandson of 
Thomas Champion, son of Jacques Champion, 
‘sieur de la Chapelle,’ and of Anne Chatriot 
(married Jan. 31, 1601), daughter of Robert 
Chatriot, ‘ sieur de Chambonniéres.’ He added 
to his name that of his maternal grandfather’s 
estate, in Brie (district of Meaux, now depart- 
ment of Seine et Marne), which was also the 
home of the Couperin family. He succeeded 
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his father as spinet-pleyer to Louis XIII., and 
became harpsichord-player to Louis XIV. He 
led an unsettled life and sought service in 
Sweden, at the court of Brandenburg. An 
unequalled composer and player of his time, 
in the opinion of Constantin Huyghens, the 
Abbé Le Galloist says he ‘excelled every 
performer in the roundness and softness of his 
touch.’ In fact, Chambonniéres is regarded 
as the founder of the French school of the 
‘clavecin.’ His production for the harpsichord 
—two books of ‘ Piéces de clavessin ’ (1st book, 
1670, Conservatoire Library; 2nd, National 
Library, undated)—are of historic importance.” 
‘They consist of dance airs grouped together on 
a plan similar to that of the suite for lute. The 
consideration he gives to the use of ‘Agréments’ 
(see ORNAMENTS) is marked by the existence of 
a table, the first one published (Ist book) for 
harpsichord solely. He is known to have been 
the teacher of G. Nivers, the three earlier 
Couperins, Cambert, Le Bégue and d’Anglebert. 

Brsi.—Encyclopédie dela Musique et Dictionnaire du Conservatoire ; 
L. DE LA LAURENCIE, article France, X Vile et X VIIIe siécles; H. 
QUITTARD, Jacques Champion de Chambonnieres (Revue Internationale 


de Musique, i., 1898), Tribune de St. Gervais (1901); J. G. Prop- 
HOMME, Ecrits de musiciens (1912); A. Pirro, Les Clavecinistes 


(1928))- Me LP: 

CHAMINADE, CkcrLe (b. Paris, Aug. 8, 
1861), pianist and composer, studied various 
branches of music with Le Couppey, Savart, 
Marsick and Godard. 

At 8 years of age she wrote some pieces of 
church music, and gave her first concert when 
she was 18. Since that time her numerous 
works of all kinds have attracted the attention 
of the public, and she has brought them for- 
ward during many concert tours, in France and 
elsewhere, particularly in England,where she be- 
came a regular visitor after her first appearance 
in June 1892. A great number of songs, piano- 
forte pieces, a ‘ Concertstiick ’ with orchestra, 
etc., are among her most successful works. She 


-has essayed the larger forms of music, having 


written several orchestral suites, a ‘Symphonie 
lyrique’ with chorus and orchestra, called 
‘Les Amazones’; two trios for piano and 
strings; a ballet, ‘Callirhoé,’ produced at 
Marseilles, 1888 ; and an opéra-comique, ‘ La 
Sévillane,’ unpublished. Notwithstanding the 
real charm and clever writing of many of Mlle. 
Chaminade’s productions, they do notrise above 
the level of agreeable salon music. G. F. 
CHAMPEIN, Srantsuas (6. Marseilles, Nov. 
19, 1753 ; d. Paris, Sept. 19, 1830). At the age 
of 13 he was already maitre de chapelle at 
Pignou, Provence, writing masses, etc., for the 
church of that town. In 1770 he went to Paris 
as church composer. In 1780 his first opéra- 
comique, ‘ Soldat francais,’ was produced at 
the Comédie Bois de Boulogne. After that 


1 Lettre a Mademoiselle Regnault de Solier touchant la musique. 
Paris, 1680. 

2 Reprints in Le T'résor des pianistes, vol. v.; and in Les Mattres 
francais du clavecin des XVIlIe et XVIIIe siécles (Paris, Sénart.) 
ie jBrunold et A. Tessier, Quvres completes de Chambonniéres 

25). 
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time he wrote over 40 operas and operettas, of 
which many were performed in other countries ; 
but 15 operas written after 1792 were never 
performed. ‘La Mélomanie’ and ‘ Le Nou- 
veau Don Quixotte’ were his most popular 
works and had many revivals. Napoleon gave 
him a pension of 6000 francs, which he lost at 
the Restoration. After many vicissitudes and 
hardships, a committee of authors, including 
Boieldieu and Scribe, assured him a pension 
which he only enjoyed about 18 months before 
he died. An interesting experiment of his 
was the writing of an opera in prose, for which 
he chose a literal translation of Sophocles’s 
Electra. The work was rehearsed at the Opéra 
and received with great applause, but the 
authorities refused, without giving a reason, to 
permit its performance (Fétis). 

CHAMPION, a family of French musicians, 
the first of which seem to have been (1) Nicouas 
and (2) JACQUES, who belonged to the chapel of 
Charles V. as singers, in 1521 and following 
years. Of Nicolas’s work is known the psalm 


‘ Beati omnes qui timent’ (6 parts), which is | 


found in two collections printed in 1542 and 
1569 at Nuremberg. (3) Tuomas, called 
Mithou, organist and spinet-player in the 


reigns of Charles IX. and Henri III., published _ 


‘Premier livre contenant 60 pseaumes de 
David (1561).2. He had married Marguerite 
(1570), daughter of the Scotch lutenist, Charles 
Edinthon. His two sons, (4) JACQUES, ‘ sieur 
de la Chapelle,’ and (5) Nicouas, followed him 
in his post under the succeeding kings; the first 
named was the father of (6) JAcQUES CHAMPION 
DE CHAMBONNIERES (see CHAMBONNIERES). 
(7) ANTOINE was, according to Fétis, an emin- 
ent organist in the reign of Henri IV. ; a 5-part 
Mass in the library at Munich (attributed to 
him by the same authority) is the work of 


Nicoxas, a 16th-century composer of psalms and_ 


motets. This might be Nicolas (1) mentioned 
above. Fétis declared himself the possessor of 
a book of organ pieces by Antoine Champion, 
but it is not to be found now in Fétis’s library. 


Brau.—Grande Encyclopédie: art. by MICHEL BRENET. 


MILER: 

CHANGE RINGING, a system of pro- 

ducing changes on sets of bells of various 
numbers, viz. 5, 6, 8, 10, or 12, tuned to the 
notes of the major scale—the largest bell (tenor) 
always being the tonic or keynote. The funda- 
mental rules which govern the system are : 

(1) That there must be an alteration in the 
sequence of the bells at each successive 
blow of the clapper. 

(2) That a bell can alter only one place 
either up or down at a time. 

(3) That the first sequence is ROUNDS (q.v.). 

(4) That the ‘ touch’ or ‘ peal ’ (7.e. the com- 
position of the changes) is not com- 
pleted until the sequence of Rounds is 
again reached. 


| 
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It should be the aim of the composer, while 
adhering to the above rules, to obtain the 
most musical sequences possible. 

A bell working its way from the leading or 
first place (front) to the last place (behind) is 
said to be ‘hunting up.’ The reverse of this 
is called ‘ coursing down.’ 

In the following example of ten changes on 
five bells it will be seen that No. 1 ‘ hunts up’ 
first and then ‘ courses down,’ while No. 5 is 
doing the exact opposite : 


12345 54321 
21435 563412 
24153 35142 
42513 31524 
45231 13254 

12345 


The above is a ‘plain hunt’ on 5 bells, 
and it may be regarded as the elemental basis 
upon which the science of change ringing is 
founded. 

Arising from this, and still adhering to the 
fundamental rules already mentioned, many 
methods—more or less intricate—of produc- 
ing changes have been evolved. The three 
original methods are named GRANDSIRE, 
STEDMAN and TREBLE Bos. 

Change ringing proper is not possible on 
less than 5 bells or on a greater number than 
12. Changes are rung on 7, 9 and 11 bells, 
but in each case 8,10 and 12 bells respect- 
ively are used, the tenor bell remaining the 
last note of the sequence throughout the 
composition. 

The following table shows the number of 
changes possible on a given number of bells, 
the change ringers’ technical term for each 
group, and the approximate time which would 
be taken in ringing them : 


Hi * woes 
Ow mM ss 2 o 
ae Name No. of 3 ny Nie a= 
= 
7 Changes. || Q |g 5 
4 | Singles 24 1 
5 | Doubles . 120 5 
6 | Minor 720 3 
7 | Triples 5,040] . 3 
8 | Major : ; 40,320) . ere: 
9 | Caters (quaters 362,880] . 10; 12 
10 ; Royal fi : ,628,800}..]105].. 
11 | Cinques 39,916,800} 3] 60]. 
12 | Maximus . 479,001,600 | 37 | 355]... 


The following diagrams show the way in 
which a modern bell is hung for the purpose 
of change ringing. 

The crown of the bell is firmly bolted to 
the headstock, which revolves on ‘ gudgeons’ 
working in ball bearings. To the headstock 
is fixed a large wooden wheel—grooved for 
the purpose of admitting the rope by which 
the ringer causes the bell to begin its motion, 
and to swing in alternate opposing directions 
for every pull of the rope. The bell describes 
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an ever-increasing arc until it is mouth up- | to the ‘at rest’ position. In doing this the 


wards, its clapper striking the bell at each 
swing at the time when the bell is reaching 


Vas 


Ha | — 
i PF SLIDES (poTTcD) 
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the end of its movement. The process of 
getting the bell into this position is called 
‘raising,’ and the bell when raised is said to 


Nore: A POATION oF 
WeSTAND BROKEN 
AWAY TO SHEW BECTION 
THRE BEARING 


‘ 


be ‘up’ or ‘set.’ The bell may, if desired, 
be allowed to go a little way ‘ over the balance’ 
until the stay pawl rests against the slider 
stop. It can there remain at rest, and the 
ringer may remove his hands from the rope. 

‘ Falling a bell’ is bringing it from the * set ’ 


ringer lessens the arc described by the bell— 
by shortening the rope and thus checking 
its movement. 

Change ringing is practicable only when the 
bells are describing their complete circle and 
are being rung up to the ‘ balance ’ each time, 

In change ringing bringing the bell from one 
‘set’ position to the other demands skill and 
judgment so that the successive ‘ striking’ 
shall be regular and even. An expert band 
of ringers secures perfect’ precision in the 
‘striking.’ This, together with the full tone 
of the bell, in whole swing, the ever changing 
notes, the continuity, and the mingling of 
sounds constitutes the indescribable charm of 
good change ringing. In many ways the 
succession of sounds has little real musical 
significance, but the indefinite rhythmic tonal 
progression is fascinating. The best result is 
obtained by listening at some distance away 
from the tower, when bells are rung in ‘ full 
swing.’ 

STEDMAN’S PRINCIPLE.—A system of change- 
ringing invented by Fabian Stedman, a printer 
of Cambridge, who published his great work, 
Tintinnalogia, in 1668. It is probable that 
his method was formulated about 1640. He 
based it upon the six changes of which three 
bells are capable, for these six changes are 
being rung continuously by a group of three 
bells ‘ in front’ while the other bells *‘ behind ’ 
are ‘dodging.’ The division of the course is 
into ‘sixes’ (the groups of six changes) 
instead of ‘leads,’ and at the end of each 
‘six’ one of the three bells ‘in front’ goes 
into the dodging places while one of the bells 
from ‘behind’ comes into the three-bell 
work ‘ in front.’ 

For further information the reader is referred 
to the following works: 

JASPER SNOWDEN, Rope Sight; Standard Methods; C. A. W. 
TROYTE, Change Ringing. W. W. S. 

CHANGING NOTE, see Nora CamBirTa. 

CHANOT, (1) FRancots (6. Mirecourt, France, 
1787 ; d. Brest,! 1823), a maker of musical 
instruments at Mirecourt, entered the navy as 
an engineer under the Empire, but quitted it 
after the Restoration. Returning to Mirecourt, 
he made special studies in the construction of 
the violin, and ultimately built one which devi- 
ated considerably in form from the accepted 
pattern. Believing that, in order to make every 
part of the instrument partake equally of the 
vibrations of the sound, the fibres of the wood 
should be preserved in their entire length, he 
considered the corners and curves of the outline 
as so many obstacles to the propagation of the 
waves of sound, and accordingly gave his violin 
a pear-shaped form, resembling that of the 
guitar. The table (belly) he made quite flat, 
and left out the sound-post altogether, on the 

1 According to Constant Pierre, at Rochefort. 
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ground that it merely served to break the 
waves of sound, while in reality it transmits 
them from table to back. 

This violin (if one may still call it so) he 
submitted to the authorities of the Institut de 
France. After having been examined by a com- 
mittee of eminent men, both scientific and musi- 
cal, and tried against instruments of Guarnerius 
and Stradivarius, it was pronounced not inferior 
in quality to the violins of these great makers 
(‘ Rapport de l'Institut,’ in the Moniteur Uni- 
versel, Aug. 22,1817). One of his violins, made 
for Viotti in 1818, and a violoncello, are kept at 
the Instrumental Museum of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. It is difficult to account for this 
decision, which experience quickly proved to 
be a complete delusion, as all instruments made 
after the new pattern turned out of indifferent 
quality. P.eD. 

(2) Gnorass (b. Mirecourt, Mar. 26, 1801; 
d. Courcelles, Seine et Oise, Jan.10, 1883), brother 
of Francois, came to Paris in 1819, and made 
violins of the ‘ Chanot’ model, but was soon 
obliged to give up this model. He worked 
for the instrument-maker Clément for a year, 
and in 1821 for Gand, whom he left in 1823 
to set up for himself. After several changes 
of address he settled in 1848 on the Quai 
Malaquais, where he remained until his retire- 
ment from business in 1872, leaving his business 
to his son-in-law, Marie - Joseph Chardon. 
Georges Chanot was an admirable maker of 
violins and a skilful repairer. 

Madame Chanot, his wife (née Florentine 
Démoliens), was also a violin-maker, and is 
probably the only female one known to fame. 
She made several violins with her own hands, 
worked assiduously with her husband at his 
trade, and died some years before his retire- 
ment. Eo JAP. 

(3) Grorcss (b. 1831; d. 1895), son of the 
last named, learnt the trade from his father, and 
in 1851 left Paris for London, where he worked 
for several years with Maucotel, the brother of 
the Parisian instrument-maker. In 1858 he set 
up for himself, and was known for many years 
as one of the best workmen in London, gaining 
gold medals at various exhibitions, including 
the London Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 

His eldest son, G. A. CHanot, of Manchester, 
is known as an excellent violin-maker. 

His second son, F. W. Cuanot, (d. Jan. 1911), 
also a violin-maker, is better known as a 
publisher of violin music. His business in 
Wardour Street is carried on by his third son 
JOSEPH, an artist-craftsman who fully sustains 
the reputation of the family, and specially 
excels in making and adjusting bridges and 
sound-posts. 


Breu.—ConstTant PIERRE, Les Facteurs d’instruments de musique ; 
Les Luthiers et la facture instrumentale, Paris, 1893. 


E. J..P.:.addns. M. Li. 
CHANSON, see Sone, subsection FRANCE. 
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CHANT. To chant is, generally, to sing, 
and, in a more limited sense, to sing certain 
words according to the style required by 
musical laws or ecclesiastical rule and custom ; 
and what is thus performed is styled a Chant 
and Chanting, Cantus firmus, or Canto fermo. 
The method of chanting that belongs to the 
Latin service-books is described under the 
heading GREGORIAN TonEsS. Practically, the 
word is now used for the short melodies sung to 
the psalms and canticles in the English Church. 
These are either ‘ single,’ 2.e. adapted to each 
single verse after the tradition of sixteen 
centuries, or ‘ double,’ 7.e. adapted to a couple 
of verses, or even, according to a recent still 
greater innovation, ‘ triple’ and ‘ quadruple,’ 
ranging over three and four verses respectively. 

The qualifying terms Gregorian, Anglican, 
Gallican, Parisian, Cologne, etc., as applied to 
tone or chant, simply express the sources from 
which any particular chant has been derived. 

It is historically incorrect to regard the 
structure of ancient tones and of modern chants 
as being antagonistic each to the other. The 
famous Book of Common Praier noted, of John 
Merbecke (1550), includes music of the Latin 
ritual, adapted, mutatis mutandis, to the 
new English translations of the Missal and 
Breviary. The ancient Gregorian chants for 
the psalms and canticles were in use not only 
immediately after the Reformation but far 
on into the 17th century ; and although the 
Great Rebellion silenced the ancient liturgical 
service, with its traditional chant, yet in the 
fifth year after the Restoration (1664) the well- 
known work of the Rev. James Clifford, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s, gives as the ‘Common 
Tunes ’ for chanting the English Psalter, etc., 
correct versions of each of the eight Gregorian 
Tones for the Psalms, with one ending to each 
of the first seven, and both the usual endings to 
the eighth, together with a form of the Pere- 
grine Tone similar to that given by Merbecke.! 
Clifford gives also three tones set to well-known 
harmonies, which have kept their footing as 
chants to the present day. The first two are 
arrangements of the lst Gregorian Tone, 4th 
ending—the chant in Tallis’s ‘ Cathedral 
Service ’ for the Venite—with the melody, how- 
ever, not in the treble but (according to ancient 
custom) in the tenor. It is called by Clifford 
‘Mr. Adrian Batten’s Tune’; the harmony is 
essentially the same as that of Tallis, but the 
treble takes his alto part, and the alto his tenor. 
The second, called ‘ Christ Church Tune ’ and 


Christ Church Tune. 


1 See Table of chants in Acc. Harmonies to Brief Directory, by 
Rev. T. Helmore, App. II. No. cxi- 
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set for first and second altos, tenor and bass, 
is also the same ; except the third chord from 
the end. 

Clifford’s third specimen is quoted as 
‘Canterbury Tune,’ and is that set to the 
Quicunque vult (Athanasian Creed) in Tallis’s 
‘Cathedral Service’; but, as before, with 
harmonies differently arranged. 


Canterbury Tune. 


Before all things it is 
necessary that he 
hold the Catholic 


It has all the characteristics of the 8th 
Gregorian Tone, with just such variations as 
might be expected to occur from the lapse of 
time, and decay of the study of the ancient 
forms and rules of Church music. 

The fourth of Clifford’s examples is also a 
very good instance of the identity, in all 
essential characteristics, of the modern Anglican 
chant and the ancient Gregorian psalm tones. 
It is an adaptation of the 8th Tone, lst ending 
—the tone being in the tenor : 


‘Whosoever , s 
Pope y Bav = ed: { 


} Faith, 


The Imperial Tune. 
é é 


2 
| 

| 
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Serve the 

O be joy- Lord with 
{ut in thet all ye lands: ~ gladness, pre-sence witha song. 

Lord ~- [ea come 

before his 


The work published in 1661 by Edward Lowe, 
entitled Short Directions for the Performance of 
Cathedral Service (2nd ed., 1664), also gives the 
whole of the tones, and nearly all their endings, 
according to the Roman Antiphonarium, and 
as Lowe had sung them before the Rebellion 
when a chorister at Salisbury. He also gives 
the harmonies quoted above as the ‘ Imperial ’ 
and ‘ Canterbury ’ tunes, and another harmony 
of the 8th Tone, short ending (Merbecke’s 
‘Venite ’) with the plain-song in the bass. 

The Introduction to the Skill of Music, by 
John Playford (born 1623), in its directions for 
the ‘ Order of Performing the Divine Service in 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Chapels’ confirms 
the above statements. Playford gives seven 
specimens of psalm tones, one for each day of 
the week, with ‘Canterbury’ and the ‘ Im- 
perial ’ tunes in ‘ four parts, proper for Choirs 
to sing the Psalms, Te Deum, Benedictus, or 
Jubilate, to the organ.’ 

The Rev. Canon Jebb, in the second volume 
of his Choral Responses and Litanies of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, gives 
from the three writers quoted and from Morley’s 
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Introduction (1597) a table of such old English 
chants as are evidently based upon or identical 
with the Gregorian psalm tones. He also gives 
some interesting specimens of the experiments 
made by English composers shortly after the 
Reformation, preliminary to the settling down 
of the new four-part chant into the rhythm which 
it permanently adopted, based upon the rhythm 
of some of the old tones (see CHANTING). 

It is interesting to note also that in the 
earliest days of the Reformation on the Con- 


tinent, books of music for the service of the 


Reformed Church were published, containing 
much that was founded directly upon the 
Gregorian plain-song; and it was chiefly 
through the rage for turning everything into 
metre that the chant proper fell into disuse 
among Protestant communities on the Con- 
tinent. See the Neu Leipziger Gesangbuch of 
Vopelius (Leipzig, 1682). 

The special work for the guidance of the 
clergy of the Roman Church, and all members 
of canonical choirs, in the plain-song which 
they have specially to chant, is called the 
Directorium Chori. The present Directorium 
corresponds with the famous work prepared by 
Guidetti (1582), with the aid of his master 
Palestrina. But as is the case in most matters 
of widespread traditional usage, differences 
are found between the books of present and 
past liturgical music, not simply in different 
countries and centuries, but in different 
dioceses of the same country and the same 
century. The York, Hereford, Bangor and 
Lincoln ‘ uses’ are named in our Prayer Book, 
as is also that of Salisbury, which obtained a 
foremost place of honour for the excellence of 
its church chant. Our own chants for the 
responses after the Creed, in the Matins and 
Vespers of English cathedrals, are almost the 
same to the present day as those found in the 
most ancient Sarum Antiphonary, and differ 
slightly from the Roman. 

The psalm tone, or chant, in its original and 
complete form, consists of (1) An Intonation at 
the beginning, followed by a recitation on the 
dominant of its particular mode ; (2) A Media- 
tion, a tempo, closing with the middle of each 
verse ; (3) Another recitation upon the domin- 
ant with a Termination completing the verse, 
as in the following—the 3rd Tone sixth 
ending (see PSALMODY) : 


Termination. 
—S_,_* ey 


gintonation. Mediation. 


7s 


er a a Bh 


In the modern Anglican chants the Intona- 
tion has been discarded, and the chant consists 
of the Mediation and Termination only. 

When the tune or phrase coincides with a 
single verse of the psalm or canticle it is styled 
a ‘ single chant,’ as are all those hitherto cited. 
At the time of the Restoration, as already 
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stated, the Gregorian chants were still com- 
monly used, till lighter tastes in music and the 
lessened numbers of men in cathedral choirs led 
to the composition of new treble chants and a 
rage for variety. Some of these, which bear 
such names as Farrant, Blow and Croft, are 
fine and appropriate compositions. But a 
different feeling gradually arose as to the 
essential character of church music; double 
chants and pretty melodies with modern 
major or minor harmonies, came to be sub- 
stituted for the single strains, the solemn and 
manly recitation tones, and the grand har- 
monies of the 16th century. The Georgian 
period teemed with flighty chants, single and 
double: many of which can hardly be called 
either reverential or beautiful, though it must 
be confessed that many very charming 
melodies have been produced on the lines of 
the double chant by composers of eminence. 
The following by Dr. Crotch is remark- 
able for its grace and elegance, as well as 
for the severity of the contrapuntal rule to 
which the quondam Oxford professor subjected 
himself in its construction (per recte et retro). 
Each of the four parts in the former half of the 
chant has its notes repeated backwards in 
the corresponding bars of the second half. 


For the method of using such chants see 
CHANTING. 
Compare also GREGORIAN TONES; PSALMODY. 


ein: 
CHANTERELLE, a French term for the 
highest or E string of the violin. G. 


CHANTING. The term is by modern 
usage generally confined to that species of 
ecclesiastical singing in which prose verses of 
varying length are sung to a repeated melody. 
Chanting belongs especially to the Psalms and 
Canticles of the daily offices of the Church. 

It has been shown above (see CHANT) that 
the form of the chants now in common use in 
the English Church was evolved first by the 
application of harmony to the Gregorian Tones, 
then by new compositions of a more or less 
similar pattern. This evolution in composi- 
tion produced a difficulty in execution which 
has made good chanting the rarest accomplish- 
meit among modern choirs. It turned the 
chant from a formula of melody in which only 
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pitch relationships were defined, into a com- 
position complete in its own rhythm reinforced 
by harmonic progressions and held as nearly 
as possible to strict time by being written in 
notes of definite time value measured out with 
bar lines. The chant became in fact a short 
partsong written on the following rhythmic 
pattern : 


golddlelelds|dd|- 


which might better be expressed as— 


Syl peat Oo | ie ta |o} 
That composers ‘ thought’ this rhythm in the 
actual process of composition is proved by 
numerous examples, of which the following is 
typical : 

BARNBY. 


hg —— yy rq np et 
gate Spatees er ll 


a 
Obviously here the grace of both treble and 


tenor melodies is destroyed if the chant 
rhythm is broken. Yet elasticity has to be 


| allowed somewhere in performance of such 
chants to accommodate the varying lengths of 


the prose verses, and the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of reciting-notes with the right to sub- 
divide the notes of the mediations and endings, 
without, however, destroying their relative 
time values, was held to provide sufficiently 
for this verbal necessity. Treated in that way 
the above chant sung to the first verse of the 
Venite becomes 


2 aes eae ae |, 
(ee ee 


un- to the 


O come, let us a 
alae 9 ee Soaiasa Bars cS fms oi 
——o aoe cera “a4 


$ fee 
Gis a a a 
re - joice in the 


Lord: let us heart-i - ly 


A ee ua eee by ae 
Ge esa ee ee 


strength of our 


The practical effect is to begin the chant in 
strict time with a strong accent, when all that 
part of each half-verse which cannot be 
squeezed into it has been disposed of in short 
notes, and this is the method of chanting 
which earned in the 19th century the derisive 
epithet of the ‘ Anglican thump.’ 

In the 18th century chanting was practically 
confined to cathedrals and collegiate churches, 
and it is at least possible that the prevailing 
tradition of slow tempt, together with the com- 
paratively expert training of the singers, 
prevented the evil from being too obviously 
apparent. The revival of church life in the 
19th century, which gave to nearly every 
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parish church the ambition to possess a ‘ fully 
choral’ service performed by a surpliced 
choir, brought the method into prominence, 
and it was stereotyped by the publication of 
various ‘ pointed’ psalters in which the words 
of the whole Book of Psalms were printed 
with accents, asterisks, syllables in heavy type 
and sometimes barlines, all tending to mark 
off the recitation from a strict time singing of 
the chant. Among the earlier of these books 
may be mentioned that of Robert Janes (1843), 
Hullah’s ‘ Psalms with Chants’ (1844), the 
Psalter of the 8.P.C.K., edited by Turle (1865), 
the ‘ English Psalter’ (1865), the ‘ Psalter 
Accented’ (1872). But by far the most 
important publication, because it gained a 
wide acceptance comparable with that of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ was ‘the 
Cathedral Psalter,’ in which the Rev. S. Flood- 
Jones, Rev. Dr. Troutbeck, Turle, Stainer and 
Barnby collaborated (1875). Its ‘notes and 
explanations respecting the pointing of the 
canticles and the psalms’ directly recommend 
the method described above. Other Psalters, 
such as ‘The Barless Psalter,’ ‘The Free 
Rhythm Psalter,’ the ‘St. Mary Abbott’s 
Psalter,’ in which 8. Higham, the editor, used 
miniature notes placed over the syllables to 
indicate time values, were designed partly to im- 
prove the disposition of the syllables, partly to 
remedy the defects supposed to be the result of 
the system of ‘ pointing ’ which the Cathedral 
Psalter represented. All failed in practice 
because their well-intentioned editors all over- 
looked the basic fact that the ‘ Anglican thump’ 
was not so much the product of a system of 
pointing as of a wrong view of the function 
of a chant. Composers had treated the chant 
as a musical composition to which words had 
to be fitted, instead of as a piece of music which 
must bend to fit every verbal rhythm of which 
the English language is capable, and editors 
of Psalters were powerless to counteract the 
composers’ views. Individual choirmasters 
here and there could and did instruct their 
choirs in a more intelligent treatment of verbal 
rhythms in psalmody, but their efforts could 
not affect the general issue. 

Concurrently with this general extension of 
psalm-singing in English churches came a 
movement in favour of the restoration of the 
GREGORIAN TONES (g.v.) in their unharmonised 
form. This was an ecclesiastical, rather than 
an artistic, movement, but it denoted at least 
a dim recognition of the evils inherent in 
the structure of the Anglican chant. About 
the year 1840 a sporadic study of plain-song 
was begun. Merbecke was re-edited by both 
Pickering and Rimbault. Dyce and Burns 
published an adaptation of the plain-song to the 
Prayer Book. Oakley and Redhead brought 
out the ‘Laudes diurnae’ at the chapel in 
Margaret Street, London, and the ‘ Oxford 
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Psalter’ was published in 1843. Helmore’s 
‘Psalter Noted’ (1850) was an attempt to 
take up Merbecke’s work at the direction after 
the Venite, ‘and so with the psalms as they 
are appointed,’ and to furnish an exact guide 
for ‘ pointing.” But the movement had to 
wait for fuller scholarship to accomplish any 
important result, and to this day the results 
have not furnished a complete answer to those 
authorities who maintain that the tones 
devised for the Latin language are ill-adapted 
to the genius of the English one. 

The arguments against the use of the ~ 
Gregorian tones for chanting the English ~ 
Psalms are developed at some length by Dr. 
Robert. Bridges, the Poet Laureate, in his 
article on chanting in T'he Prayer-book Diction- 
ary (1912). It is he who has led the most 
important movement for the reformation of 
the method of Anglican chanting, developing 
the principle that the chant must be fitted 
to the words, not the words to the chant. In 
his various writings? he has analysed in detail 
the verbal rhythms of the English Psalms and 
examined closely with reference to its history 
the structure of the Anglican chant. His argu- 
ments deserve the closest study. His prin- 
cipal conclusions may be summarised here : 

(1) That the chants themselves comprise a 
body of national music worthy to be preserved 
in the services of the national church, though 
they require careful selecting and the rejection 
of those specimens which are complicated by 
passing notes.” 

(2) That the rhythmic form of the chant 
must be treated merely as a norm to be varied 
in detail to accommodate the verbal rhythm 
of each half-verse; that is to say, no time 
values as indicated in the notation of semi- 
breves, minims, etc., are to be considered as 
indicating a strict time. 

(3) That ‘the words in recitation should be 
sung at the same pace as the words in melody ; 
the melody should have a slight tendency to be 
the quicker, as if the sense had escaped from 
bonds into freedom rather than the reverse.’ ® 

(4) That a series of devices can be arrived at 
“which will make the chant-rhythm give way 
to the words without destroying the rhythmical 
unity or the harmonic structure, * and that 
these devices can be expressed approximately 
in musical notation, using syncopations, 
triplets and ‘ lesser minims.’ ‘ 

This last, worked out in detail by the 
man universally acknowledged to be most 
sensitive to the implications of verbal rhythm 
in the English language, has produced a com- 
plete theory of chanting which already the 


1 The Prayer-book Dictionary: 2 articles, ‘Chant’ and ‘ Chant- 
ing’: Mus. Antiquary, ii. 125 (Ap. 1911), ‘ English Chanting.’ 
Ibid. iii, 74 (Jan. 1912), ‘ Anglican Chanting.’ 

2 Bridges even goes so far as to suggest the excision of passing 
notes from existing chants. See Prayer-book Dict., ‘Chanting, 
para. 15, ‘ Type of Chant needed.’ 

3 Ibid. para. 6, ‘ Manner of Singing.’ 

4 Ibid. para. 7, ‘ Chant treated as a Chant.’ 
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more enlightened among church musicians 
have begun to apply practically. The Psalter 
Newly Pointed (S.P.C.K. 1925) was designed to 
embody his principles, but until it has received 
an extensive trial it is obviously too early to 
estimate the general practicability of the 
theory. C. 

CHANTY, see SHANTY. 

CHAPEAU CHINOIS, see CHINESE Pa- 
VILION. 

CHAPELLE (Fr.), originally the musicians of 
a chapel, and now extended to mean the choir or 
the orchestra, or both, of a church or chapel or 
other musical establishment, sacred or secular. 
The maitre de chapelle is the director of the 
music. In German the word Kapelle or Capelle 
is used more exclusively for the private 
orchestra of a prince or other great personage, 
and the Kapellmeister is the conductor or 
director. Maestro di cappella and maestro de 
capilla are the corresponding terms in Italian 
and Spanish respectively, though in the Latin 
countries the ecclesiastical significance has 
been more generally preserved. Chapel-master 
is not customary as an English equivalent 
(cf. PRECENTOR). Cappella pontificale is the 
term for the whole body of singers in the Pope’s 
service, the cantatori cappellani, the cantatori 
apostolict and the cantatori pontificali. The 
derivation of the term ‘chapel’ is explained 
below. (See CuapeL ROYAL.) G. 

CHAPEL ROYAL. The term chapel is 
derived from the cappella, or cloak, of St. 
Martin, which was treasured as a relic by the 
Frankish kings and carried before them into 
battle. It was also used to give sanctity to 
oaths. The keepers of the cloak were termed 
cappellani (hence chaplains), and in course of 
time the sanctuary in which it was kept was 
called the cappella. Subsequently the use of 
the term was extended to any private sanctuary 
or holy place. 

But apart from its more ordinary use as 
referring to a building, the word chapel was 
used to denote the entire apparatus, including 
the personnel, the vestments, the plate and 
the service-books (musical and otherwise), 
which constituted the religious establishment 
attached to the household of a sovereign or 
of any great nobleman or bishop. The New 
English Dictionary cites examples of such use 
in mediaeval times: thus in 1420 Siege Rouen, 
1295 in Archeeol. xxii. 381, ‘ His Chapelle mette 
hym at the dore there and wente before hym 
alle in fere.’ Pace in J. S. Brewer’s Reign 
of Henry VIII. xi. (1884), I. 270, ‘ Surely he 
would have out of your chapel not children 
only but also men. Your Grace’s chapel is 
better than his.’ 

So the Chapel Royal was the term that 
signified the religious establishment of a 
sovereign, and such establishments were main- 
tained with considerable dignity and elabora- 
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tion at the courts of the kings of France and 
of England. Wherever the king travelled in 
state he took his Chapel Royal with him, to- 
gether with the other officers and members of 
his household, and it was the duty of the Chapel 
to perform the daily services wherever the 
king was in residence, whether he attended in 
person or not. As a matter of course, the 
entire Chapel attended Henry VIII. at the 
Field of Cloth of Gold. When the sovereign 
was in residence at one of his own palaces 
the services were naturally performed in the 
private chapel attached to the palace, whether 
in Tudor times at Greenwich or Whitehall, or 
later at St. James’s Palace, or in early days at 
Eltham or elsewhere ; and the chapels in those 
palaces came to be styled Chapels Royal, this 
term being applicable to any chapel belonging 
personally to the sovereign and used for his 
own purposes in worship. Nevertheless it is 
an error to speak of officers such as the dean or 
subdean or organist ‘of the Chapels Royal,’ 
seeing that the establishment is a single one 
and independent of special buildings. Mention 
must here be made of St. George’s Chapel in 
Windsor Castle. In one sense it is a Chapel 
Royal, and was indeed sometimes styled 
‘Libera Capella Regia (not Regis) infra castellum 
de Wyndesore’; but in the days of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth, as well as more recently, it 
is technically described as ‘The King’s Free 
Chapel of St. George in Windsor Castle.’ It is 
a ‘Royal Peculiar,’ as also is Westminster 
Abbey; in other words, it is exempt from all 
episcopal or archiepiscopal jurisdiction. But 
St. George’s Chapel, although situated in the 
Royal Castle of Windsor, was an independent 
foundation and was never served by the 
Chapel Royal; it was reconstituted by Edward 
III. when he founded the Order of the Garter 
as the special chapel of that Order. 

The Chapel Royal of England has a very 
interesting and ancient history, and through- 
out its history it has been very closely associated 
with the musical activities of this country. 
As early as 1135 there is mention of such an 
establishment ; but the earliest record of the 
choristers or the ‘ Children of the Chapel,’ as 
they have always been termed, dates from the 
reign of Henry V. At various times authority 
was given by the sovereign for ‘ taking up,’ 


or in other words compelling, boys with good 


voices in other choirs to join the Chapel Royal. 
In the later days of Queen Elizabeth the 
children of the Chapel Royal, in addition to 
their ecclesiastical work, played a very 
important part in the development of the 
music-drama; a subject which is dealt with 
in a highly important paper by G. E. P. 
Arkwright read to the Musical Association in 
1914. At the period of the Restoration the 
musical ability of the children was astonish- 
ingly high, and their performances are 
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frequently commented upon by Samuel Pepys 
in his Diary. Among Captain Cooke’s boys 
at that period were John Blow, Pelham 
Humfrey, Henry Purcell, Michael Wise, 
William Turner, Thomas Tudway, and they 
were shortly followed by Croft and Jeremiah 
Clark under the mastership of Blow. These 
boys in later years became ‘ Gentlemen of the 
Chapel,’ a title by which the adult members 
of the choir were and are described. 

Membership of this body was a coveted 
distinction, and the names of most of the 
leading musicians throughout the history of 
English music are included among the ‘ gentle- 
men.’ Fortunately a very complete record of 
membership, with precise dates of appoint- 
ment, resignation or death, is preserved in 
the famous Cheque-book of the Chapel which 
has recently been handed over by the Lord 
Chamberlain to the custody of the Keeper of 
the Rolls, and it can be seen in the Record 
Office. The first recorded Master of the 
Children was John Plummer in 1444. He was 
succeeded by Henry Abyngdon whose fame as 
a singer and organist was recorded in a Latin 
epitaph by Sir Thomas More. In 1509 William 
CoRNYSHE (q.v.), famous both as a musician 
and dramatist, succeeded William Newark as 
Master. In 1561 Richard Edwards, best 
known by his madrigal ‘ In going to my naked 
bed,’ but a poet of some distinction as well 
as a musician, became Master of the Children, 
and he in turn was followed by William 
Hunnis. At this period the number of the 
children was twelve. 

Among the great Tudor composers the 
following were Gentlemen of the Chapel: 
Fairfax, Cornyshe, Tallis, Byrd, Robert 
Parsons, Morley, William Mundy, Orlando 
Gibbons and Thomas Tomkins. 

Tomkins held office in the Chapel during 
many years while he was organist of Worcester 
Cathedral, a fact that illustrates the non- 
residentiary character that sometimes qualified 
membership. It was in connexion with his 
Chapel Royal duties that Gibbons met with 
his death; the circumstances are fully de- 
scribed under GIBBONS (q.v.), but it should be 
noted that the Chapter minute granting leave 
of absence from Windsor to Nathaniel Giles 
on that same occasion records that he had 
been summoned ‘cum tota capella regia’ to 
attend on the King at Canterbury, and the 
term as used there certainly means the whole 
establishment with its chattels. 

Of the buildings that have been known as 
Chapels Royal little need be said here. That 
in St. James’s Palace is, practically speaking, 
the only actual Chapel Royal now served by 
the establishment. In that building, which 
dates from the reign of Henry VIII., a full 

1 In the reign of Charles I. a Roman Catholic establishment was 


set up for the private use of his Queen, Henrietta Maria, and this 
precedent was followed in the case of Catharine of Braganza. 
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choral service is still performed twice on 
Sundays by the ‘ Gentlemen and Children of 
the Chapel.’ The school for the ‘ children’ 
has recently ceased to exist, but the children 
still retain their brilliant uniform, dating from 
Tudor times and somewhat similar in style to 
that worn by the Yeomen of the Guard. The 
Chapel Royal in Whitehall ceased to be main- 
tained as a chapel towards the close of the 
nineteenth century. The Whitehall Chapel 
of Tudor days was the old chapel of the Palace 
and perished when the Palace was destroyed. 
In later times Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall 
was for a long period used as the Chapel 
Royal. The Savoy Chapel was constituted a 
Chapel: Royal in 1773 by a special patent 
issued by George III., but the musical services 
at the Savoy were never of much importance. 
George IV. had a Chapel Royal at Brighton. 
The chapel built by Queen Victoria in Windsor 
Great Park and commonly described as a 
royal chapel is not in a technical sense a 
‘Chapel Royal’; it was built for the con- 
venience of residents in the more remote parts 
of the Park, and not expressly for the personal 
use of the sovereign. E. H. F. 
CHAPI, Ruprrro (b. Villena, near Alicante, 
Mar. 27, 1851; d. Madrid, Mar. 25, 1909), a 
prolific composer for the Spanish theatre. He 
was the son of the village barber, who was also 
a musician; and he had composed a Zarzuela 
before he was 17. He studied for a time 
at the Madrid Conservatoire, and in 1872 re- 
ceived the appointment of Musico mayor to 
the Spanish Artillery. In 1873 the Academy 
of St. Ferdinand sent him to Rome, from which 
he industriously sent home a number of operas 
and a symphonic poem. Poverty afterwards 
drove him to comic opera, in which his singular 
aptitude for musical caricature was of great 
service. He managed, however, to undertake 
more serious works, among which his last opera, 
* Margarita la Tornera,’ and the earlier ‘ Curros 
Vargas’ are the most valuable. He also com- 
posed 4 string quartets. His best pupil is 
D. Manuel Manrique de Lara. JeBe Te 
CHAPPELL & CO. This firm of music 
publishers, concert agents, and more recently 
piano manufacturers started business in Jan. 
1812 at 124 New Bond Street, previously 
tenanted by Goulding, D’Almaine & Co. The 
firm consisted of (1) SamuEL CuaPppPELt (d. Dec. 
1834), who had already published several 
works, with John Baptist Cramer and 
Francis Tatton Latour. At the expiration 
of seven years, J. B. Cramer retired, Chappell 
& Co. having previously removed to a nearly 
opposite house, 50 New Bond Street. The 
first partnership is noticeable for the establish- 


/ment of the Philharmonic Society, all the 


business arrangements for which were made at 
No, 124. At the end of the second term of 
partnership (1826), Latour withdrew, and 
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carried on a separate business until 1830, when | 


he sold it to his former partner. In 1829 
Samuel Chappell was in partnership with G. 
Longman and Bates, who had been musical 
instrument-makers at 6 Ludgate Hill in 1824. 
After Samuel Chappell’s death in 1834, the 
business was carried on for the widow by her 
sons, (2) WruttaM (6. London, Nov. 20, 1809 ; 
d. there, Aug. 20, 1888), the eldest, being 
25 years old. Desiring to propagate a know- 
ledge of the music of the Madrigalian era, 
William (in 1840) projected the Musical Anti- 
quarian Society, which held its meetings and 
rehearsals at No. 50. He edited Dowland’s 
songs for the Society, and also edited and pub- 
ished (1838-40) a 
English Airs,’ giving their pedigrees and the 
anecdotes connected with them, with an essay 
on minstrelsy in England. This was after- 
wards expanded into his Popular Music of the 
Olden Time (2 vols., 1855-59). This standard 
book was afterwards recast, and published in 
2 vols. under the editorship of Professor H. E. 
WOOLDRIDGE (q.v.) in 1893. W. Chappell 
projected a general history of music, and the 
first volume was published in 1874 . 

The business was greatly extended by (3) 
Tuomas PatEy CHAPPELL (d. London, June 1, 
1902), under a family arrangement by which his 
elder brother left, and bought the half of the 
business carried on under the name of Cramer 
& Co., with the late T. F. Beale as his partner. 
It was under Thomas Chappell’s management 
that the great extension of the buildings took 
place, and he was the projector of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, and the Saturday Popular 
Concerts which sprang out of them, both of 
which have owed their success in great measure 
to the management of (4) 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL 
(d. Dec. 21, 1904), a younger brother. (See 
PopuLaR Concerts.) St. James’s Hall was 
projected and carried out mainly by the 
Chappells. (See Saint JaAMEsS’s HALL.) 

The piano factory of Chappell & Co. is in 
Chalk Farm Road. Under the guidance of the 
late E. Glandt, who was their piano con- 
structor, their instruments have largely gained 
in favour and commensurate sale. They have 
successfully entered the lists of concert grand 
manufacturers. The firm became a limited 
company in Dec. 1896. Thomas Chappell was 
succeeded by his son, T. Stanley Chappell, 
as the chairman of the company of which 
William Boosey is the managing director. The 
firm is the lessee of QUEEN’s HALL (¢.v.) 
and proprietor of the NEw QuEEN’s HALL 
ORCHESTRA (q.v.). 

w.c.; addns. F. K. and A. J. H. 

CHAPPINGTON, Joun (b. South Molton, 
Devon ; d. Winchester, June 27—July 4, 1606), 
built an organ in 1597 for Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He was buried at Wells Cathedral 
(Wills, Somerset House ; 62 Stafford). 
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CHAPPLE, Samvuert (6. Crediton, 1775; 
d. Ashburton, Oct. 3, 1833), a blind musician, 
taught the pianoforte by a master named 
Eames, who had been a pupil of Thomas, a 
scholar of John Stanley—all blind men. In 
1795 he was appointed organist of Ashburton, 
where he continued for nearly 40 years. He 
composed and published many anthems, songs, 
glees and pianoforte sonatas. W. H. H. 

CHARAMELINHA, see Esconpar, André 
de. 

CHARD, Grorce Wituriam, Mus.D. (6. Win- 
chester, 1765; d. May 23, 1849), became 
lay-clerk and assistant organist of Winchester 
Cathedral (1787), and in 1802 was appointed 
organist. His appointment to Winchester 
College seems not to have taken place till 1832. 
He was also organist of St. Maurice with St. 
Mary Kalender Church, Winchester. He was 
famous as a trainer of boys’ voices (West’s 
Cath. Org.). He published some church music 
and ‘ Twelve Gle»s, for three, four and five 
voices.’ He was buried in the cloisters of 
Winchester College Chapel. W. H. H. 

CHARDE (Carp), Jonn, a 15-16th century 
English musician. After 16 years of study at 
Oxford University, and having written a Mass 
and Antiphon in 5 parts, he applied in 1518 for 
the degree of Mus.B. This was granted on 
condition that he should give his Mass and 
Antiphon into the hands of the proctors, and 
write another 5-part Mass on the ‘ Kyrie rex 
splendens.’ Anthony 4 Wood, in his History 
of Oxford University, adds that, although com- 
positions in 4, 5 and 6 parts had become 
frequent since Henry VIII.’s accession, Charde 
was the first on the University registers who 
composed in so many parts. 

CHARITY CHILDREN, Meettne at Sr. 
Paut’s. A festival service attended by the 
children of the old charity schools of the 
metropolis, was held annually in June under 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the children 
taking a prominent part in the singing. The 
first of these festivals was held in 1704, on 
the Thursday in Whitsun-week, at St. Andrew’s 
Holborn ; the second in 1705 at St. Sepulchre’s, 
where the service took place until 1738, when it 
was held at Christ Church, Newgate St., and 
was continued there until 1801. In that year 
the children met at the cathedral, where the 
services were subsequently held, except in 1860 
when the cathedral was under repair and the 
schools assembled on the Handel orchestra at 
the Crystal Palace. On Apr. 23, 1789, the 
children met at St. Paul’s, when King George 
III. went in state to return thanks for his 
restoration to health; and, earlier still, on 
July 7, 1713, at the thanksgiving for the Peace 
of Utrecht they were assembled in the streets. 
The effect of the music has been recorded by 
many eminent musicians, including Haydn, in 
whose memorandum book in the Conservatoire 
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at Vienna there is a note on the service, 
quoting Jones’s double chant (see JONEs, 
John; also Pohl’s Haydn in London, p. 
212), and Berlioz, who was present in 1851 
(‘ Soirées de Vorchestre,’ No. 21). The number 
of the chiidren varied, but was generally 
between 5000 and 6000; they were arranged 
in an amphitheatre constructed for the 
occasion under the dome. Among the con- 
ductors have been Bates, H. Buckland and 
Shoubridge. The last festival service was held 
in June 1877. C. M. 

CHARKE, RicHarp (18th century), an 
English violinist and composer. 

He succeeded Richard Jones as first violin 
at Drury Lane before, or about, 1740. He 
married Charlotte, the youngest daughter of 
Colley Cibber, whom he ill-treated, the full 
account of which treatment is set forth in a 
book published by her in 1755. He emigrated 
to Jamaica, where he died in the prime of 
life. Hawkins credits him with being the first 
to compose ‘ Medley Overtures,’ 2.e. compiled 
from passages taken from other works, princi- 
pally popular airs. ‘ Charke’s Hornpipe ’ is 
one of the few compositions which survived 
him. Burney mentioned that: Charke was a 
dancing-master, and an actor, a man of humour, 
and an excellent performer on the violin. 

F. K. 

CHARPENTIER, (1) Gustave (6. Dieuze, 
Meurthe, June 25, 1860), a composer of 
a single masterpiece, ‘ Louise,’ an opera, the 
success of which depended as much on the 
human appeal of the libretto, which showed 
both dramatic and literary instinct, as on 
the appropriateness and originality of the 
music. 

Charpentier was at school at Tourcoing, 
where his parents took up their residence after 
the Franco-German War. At the age of 15 he 
was put into business for two years, but was 
admitted into the Lille Conservatoire, and 
having carried off many prizes then entered 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1881. A pupil of 
Massart for violin, he was afterwards in 
Pessard’s class for harmony, competing twice 
for prizes without success. In 1885 he entered 
Massenet’s composition class, and in 1887 won 
the grand prix de Rome with his ‘ scéne 
lyrique,’ ‘ Didon,’ first performed at one of the 
séances of the Institut, and afterwards at a 
Colonne Concert and at Brussels. Among the 
works composed at Rome were the orches- 
tral suite ‘Impressions d’Italie,’ which rapidly 
became famous, and was heard at the leading 
centres of symphonic music; and ‘ La Vie du 
poéte,’ a ‘symphonie-drama’ in four move- 
ments for orchestra, soli and chorus, set to 
words of his own. Other works of his include 
two sets of ‘ Poémes chantés,’ one for voice and 
pianoforte, the other for voice and orchestra ; 
settings for voice and pianoforte of 5 of Bau- 
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' delaire’s ‘Fleurs du mal’ and for voice and 


orchestra of three ‘Impressions fausses’ of 
Verlaine, given at a Colonne concert in Paris 
(1895), a ‘ Sérénade & Watteau ’ for voice and 
orchestra, performed in the Luxembourg gar- 
dens, Nov. 9, 1896, a ‘ Féte du couronnement 
de la Muse,’ performed at Lille and in Paris 
(1898) and eventually incorporated in ‘ Louise,’ 
a second orchestral suite (1894) of which the 
MS. was burnt in a fire, and the two operas © 
‘Louise’ and ‘ Julien.’ 

Charpentier’s most important work is the 
‘roman musical’ of * Louise,’ in 4 acts, pro- 
duced at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, Feb. 2, 
1900, and since then on all the most import- 
ant continental stages ; the independence and 
novelty of this work has made it one of the 
most noteworthy of modern French operas. It 
was given at Covent Garden, June 18, 1909. 
The poetic instinct, the exact observation of 
character, the art of contrast, and the balance 
of proportion, are marked features of the 
libretto, which is by Charpentier himself ; the 
orchestral writing and the treatment of the 
voices are alike skilful in the highest degree, 
and show consummate musical taste through- ° 
out, though the orchestral colouring is apt to 
sound monotonous after several hearings of 
the opera. In ‘ Julien,’ its successor, which 
was produced at the Opéra-Comique, Jan. 3, 
1913, the composer used up the larger portion 
of his early work * La Vie du poéte,’ enlarging 
it into an opera in 4 acts and a prologue. This 
proved as great a failure, in spite of its short- 
lived succés d’estime, as ‘ Louise’ had been a 
success. The libretto, once more the composer’s 
own, was vaguely symbolic of a romantic type 
of socialism and lacked the humanity that gave 
life to ‘ Louise,’ the orchestration was often 
crude and monotonous, and much of the 
thematic material was merely repeated from 
‘Louise ’ as well as ‘ La Vie du poéte.’ By far 
the most interesting sections of the opera were 
those in which these two works were drawn: 
upon; and this dependence for inspiration 
on previous compositions, combined with the 
lapse of 13 years between the two operas, led 
critics to draw an obvious inference which has 
received confirmation in the fact that, with 
the exception of the recasting in ballet form 
of the early suite ‘Impressions d’Italie’ in 
1913 (the year after he was elected to be 
Massenet’s successor in the Académie des 
Beaux Arts), no music of any importance has 
since come from his pen, though an operatic 
Triptyque (‘ L’Amour au faubourg, commé- 
diante tragédiante’) and other works have 
for long been announced as ‘in preparation.’ 
It remains to mention that Charpentier is a 
Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur, that he has 
published critical articles on Bizet and Bruneau, 
and that he founded in 1902 ‘ L’Ciuvre de 
Mimi Pingon,’ an attempt to provide Parisian 
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workgirls with a popular theatre in which 
they should act as well as be spectators. 
G. F. and L. W. H. 


Brst.— ANDRE HImMonet, Louise, de Gustave Charpentier. Etude 
historique et critique, analyse musicale. (Paris, 1922.) 


His brother (2) Vioror (b. Dieuze, Meurthe, 
July 23, 1867) obtained a 2nd prize for violon- 
cello-playing at the Conservatoire, 1888. He 
is now a conductor. M. L. P. 

CHARPENTIER, (1) JEan Jacguss BEAv- 
_ VARLET (b. Abbeville, June 28, 1734; d. Paris, 
May 6, 1794), was organist of St. Paul, Lyons, 
then (in 1772) at the abbey of St. Victor and 
the church of St. Paul, Paris, where he suc- 
ceeded Daquin. One of the four organists at 
Notre-Dame (1783), he was considered with his 
colleague of St. Sulpice, Nicolas Séjan, one of 
the cleverest of virtuosi on the organ. He 
composed ‘ Douze Noéls variés pour lorgue’ ; 
music for harpsichord, 2 concertos; and 
collections of sonatas, etc. 

(2) JAcquES MARIe BEAUVARLET (b. Lyons, 
July 3, 1766; d. Paris, Sept. 7, 1834), son of the 
preceding, was organist at St. Germain des 
Prés (1815-33) and at St. Eustache, Paris (1831- 
1834). He published a ‘ Journal d’orgue’ ; 
hymns and a Magnificat for organ; and 
masses; also pieces and arrangements for 
pianoforte. MeLGP, 

CHARPENTIER, Marc-AnrTorne (6. Paris, 
after 1634; d. Feb. 24, 1704), went to Italy while 
still young, and studied music under Carissimi 
in Rome for some years. On his return to 
France he entered the household of Made- 
moiselle de Guise as composer, and co-operated 
at the same time with Moliére in the perform- 
ances of the Théatre-Frangais ; this employ- 
ment lasted after the poet’s death. It was 
only after 1679 that Charpentier was charged 
(officially or otherwise) with the composition of 
the music performed at the Dauphin’s private 
Mass. In 1683 he competed for one of the 
four posts of sous-maitre de chapelle, Lalande 
obtaining one of them; but illness forced him 
to withdraw his candidature. About 1684 
he was appointed maitre de musique to the 
Jesuits of the Maison-professe in Paris, com- 
posing spiritual ‘ tragédies ’ which were given 
at the Collége de Clermont. Engaged by the 
Duke of Orleans, the future Regent of France, 
as his master of composition, Charpentier 
wrote for him a little treatise, Régles de com- 
position et labregé des régles pour laccompagne- 
ment, He entered the Sainte-Chapelle, Paris, 
on June 28, 1698, as maitre de musique, 
replacing Francois Chaperon. 

Although working in Paris at a time when 
all operatic composers were more or less over- 
shadowed by Lully’s influence and capacity, 
Charpentier’s musical ability was generally 
recognised, and he was considered a more 
learned and cultivated musician than Lully. 
His opera ‘ Médée’ has genuine touches of 
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dramatic feeling, and makes an effort to break 
new ground. He obviously found it difficult 
to follow a definite dramatic development ; 
irrelevant matter is frequently introduced in 
“Médée’; the opening prologue, quite un- 
connected with the Greek tragedy following, 
consists of dances, songs in praise of Louis 
XIV., ete., while later on an Italian love-song 
is suddenly dropped into the middle of the 
dramatic action. The structure is much the 
same as in the operas of Lully, but the music, 
on the whole, of finer quality, the declamatory 
passages being better modelled and more 
melodious without losing their oratorial effect. 
That he was a great admirer of Italian com- 
posers, especially of Carissimi, explains the 
good style and melodiousness of his vocal 
writing. In the treatment of the instruments 
there is a great deal more careful work, both in 
accompaniments and independent movements, 
than in Lully’s operas (Parry, Oxf. Hist. Mus. 
vol. iii.) 

‘ Médée,’ tragédie lyrique, in five acts and a 
prologue, the words by Thomas Corneille, was 
performed in Paris, Dec. 4, 1693, by the 
members of the Académie Royale de Musique ; 
but although it had ‘un grand succés,’! was 
never repeated. The principal parts were 
taken by Mademoiselle le Rochois (Médée), 
Mademoiselle Moreau (Créuse), M. Dun (Créon), 
and M. Du Mesny (Jason). 

A folio edition was published, ‘ Médée 
tragédie mise en musique par Monsieur Char- 
pentier. A Paris, par Christophe Ballard, 
1694’ (in the B.M., National and Conserva- 
toire Libraries, Paris), and another edition in 
1704 (in the Berlin State Library). Charpentier 
is said to have composed seventeen operas. 
A large number of his MS. compositions are in 
the Conservatoire, National and St. Geneviéve 
Libraries of Paris, and at Versailles and 
Avignon. The only printed works of his were : 
‘Airs de la comédie de Circé’ (Christophe 
Ballard, 1676), ‘ Médée’ (1694), ‘ Motets mélez 
de symphonie’ (Paris, Jacques Edouard, 1709). 
At different dates appeared ‘Airs sérieux et 
& boire,’ for voice or voices, with or without 
continuo in the volumes of the Mercure Galant, 
Nouveau Mercure Galant, and in the collections 
of airs printed by Ballard. 

As composer of sacred music Charpentier 
holds, together with Lalande, a prominent 
position in France at the end of the 17th 
century. His numerous compositions in that 
style are 8 or 10 masses, more than 30 psalms, 
motets for most of the feasts in the year, 
several settings of Te Deum, Magnificat, ete. 
He wrote also three-part pieces to be sung in 
women’s convents, elaborate Psalms with 
solos, chorus and instrumental parts for the 
Dauphin’s chapel. His cantatas and _ his 

1 According to Brossard it was considered as the most learned 


and choice dramatic work printed since Lully’s death, Its failure 
to hold the stage is attributed to the poverty of the poem. M. L, P, 
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admirable oratorios are the most original and 
striking feature of his output. A disciple of 
Carissimi, he was the only French musician 
who composed Sacred Histories (Histoires 
sacrées) after the Old and New Testaments. 


In them his dramatic talent, his depth of 
expression and feeling were entirely at ease. 


LIST OF WORKS 


(See catalogues in (1) La Tribune de St. Gervais, Jan. 1900, 
MIcHEL BRENET, Marc-Antoine Charpentier: (2) J. HCORCHEVILLE, 
Catalogue du fonds de musique ancienne de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Paris, 1910.) 


CHURCH AND OTHER VOCAL WORKS 


Meslanges (MSS.) autographs, 28 volumes and a few additional 
portfolios (Paris, National Library) containing : 

1. Masses (8 or 10) for 2, 4, 5, 6 and 8 voices, Requiem Mass for 
4 voices, a Mass for 4 choirs, etc. 

2. Psalms (more than 30) for 3, 4, 5 and 6 voices, Canticles, Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah for 1, 2 and 4 voices, etc. 

3. Motets, Hymns, Proses, Anthems, Elevations for voices and 
orchestra or voices and continuo. (Some Motets printed in 
‘ Motets mélez de symphonie ’ (1709). 

4. Lecons de Ténébres, Litanies de la Vierge. 

5. ‘ Histoires sacrées,’ Oratorios, Cantatas :—Caecilia virgo et martir, 
Caedes sanctorum Innocentium, Historia Esther, Judicium 
Salomonis, Filius prodigus,: Dialogus inter Christum et pec- 
catores, Sacrificium Abrami, Mors Saulis et Jonathae, Le 
Reniement de St. Pierre (French title but Latin words), etc. 

6. Plain Chant. 

7. Tragédies spirituelles: ‘Clissonus’ (1685); ‘Celse martyr’ 
(1687); ‘ David et Jonathas,’ ‘Saul’ (1688); also ‘ Ballets 
des saisons ’ (1688); ‘ Orphée (1690), etc. ; performances at 
the Jesuit College (Collége de Clermont). 

8. At different dates: ‘ Airs sérieux et a boire’ in the collections 
of the Mercure Galant and Nouveau Mercure Galant (1678) ; 
* Quoy rien ne vous peut arrester,’ ‘En vain rivaux assidus,’ 
etc., also in ‘ Airs & boire sur des sujets plaisants 4 2, 3 et 4 
parties,’ ‘ Recueil d’airs sérieux et a boire de différents autheurs 
pour l’année 1695’ (both printed by Ballard), including ‘Celle 
qui fait tout mon tourment.’ 

9. Vocal Chamber Music, Instrumental Music: ‘Caprice’ (3 
violins), March, Minuets, Preludes, Concert for 4 viols, Over- 
tures, ‘ Noéls ’ for instruments, etc. 


DRAMATIO WORKS 


1. Moliére’s play ‘ Le Mariage forcé,’ comédie-ballet en 3 actes, 
set to music by Lully, was revived (with ‘ La Comtesse d’Escarba- 
gnas ’) at the Palais Royal, July 8, 1672, with music by Charpentier. 

2. La musique du ‘ Malade imaginaire,’ comédie-ballet en 3 actes 
de Moliére, produced at the Palais Royal, Feb. 10, 1673. 

3. ‘ Circé,’ tragédie, précédée d’un prologue par M. Corneille de 
l’Isle ; the music to the ‘ Intermédes ’ by Charpentier. First per- 
formed at the ThéA&tre de Guénégaud, Mar. 17, 1675. More than 
thirty performances were given. In ‘ Nouvelles parodies bacchiques,’ 
vol. iii. Paris, 1702, p. 101, are the following airs from ‘ Circé.’ 
Prologue : premier menuet, l’air ‘ Tout rit dans ce bocage,’ l’air ‘ Les 
plaisirs suivent les peines,’ ler acte: l’air ‘ Je fais ma félicité,’ 4éme 
acte: premiére loure, seconde loure, prélude des vents, menuet des 
Néréides. 

4. ‘ L’Inconnu,’ comédie en 5 actes de M. Corneille de 1’Isle et 
de M. Visé ; mélées d’ornemens de musique par Charpentier. First 
performed at the Théatre de la rue Guénégaud, Nov. 17, 1675. (In 
* La Clef des chansonniers,’ 1717, ii. 226, is ‘ L’air de la sarabande 
de |’Inconnu.’) 

5. ‘Les Amours d’Acis et Galatée,’ opéra, représentée chez M. 
de Rians, procureur du roi au ChAatelet, in Jan. 1678. 

6. ‘Les Fous divertissans,’ comédie en 3 actes, avec trois divertisse- 
ments par M. Raymond Poisson. First performed at the Thédtre 
de Guénégaud, Nov. 14, 1680. 

7. Les airs de danse et les divertissements de la ‘ Pierre philoso- 
phale,’ comédie en 5 actes, de M. Corneille de l’Isle et de M. Visé. 
Given at the ThéAtre de Guénégaud on Feb. 23 and 25, 1681. 

8. ‘ Endimion,’ tragédie. First performance on July 22, 1681. 

9. ‘Psyche,’ set to music by Lully, revived with music by 
Charpentier, 1684, 

10. ‘ Les Amours de Vénus et d’Adonis,’ tragédie de Visé, was re- 
vived Sept. 3, 1685, with the addition of ‘ divertissements et danses,’ 
composed by Charpentier ; six performances were given. 

1l. Médée, 1693. 

12. ‘ La Sérénade,’ comédie en 1 acte de M. Regnard. Performed 
on July 8, 1694. 

13. ‘ Philoméle’ un opéra, was performed three times at the 
Palais Royal. It was said that the Duc d’Orléans, who had some 
share in the composition of the opera, would not allow it to be 
published. 

14. Pastorales: Le Sort d’Androméde (c. 1670); Les Arts florissans 
(c. 1673) ; Le Retour du printems, idylle sur la convalescence du roi 
(c. 1680) ; La Noce de village (1682) ; Le Jugement de Pan (ec. 1690) 3 
La Féte de Ruel (c. 1690); Actéon (c. 1690); Les Plaisirs de Ver- 
sailles (c. 1695) ; La Couronne de fleurs; Flore (un ‘air de Flore’ is 
given in ‘ La Clef des chansonniers,’ 1717, vol. i. p. 188); Dialogue de 
Vénus et Médor. 

15. Prologues: pour les tragédies ‘ Polyeucte,’ 1680, and ‘ Andro- 
mede,’ 1682. 
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REPRINTS 


‘Le Malade imaginaire,’ revision by C. Saint-Saéns (Paris, Durand). 

‘La Couronne de fleurs,’ revision by H. Brisser (Paris, Durand). 

Concert Spirituel (Schola Cantorum, Paris), numbers 3, 5 published 
by Ch. Bordes. Biographical notice by Michel Brenet to 
vol. 3 (Histoires sacrées). 

‘Musique d’église, des XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles’ (Sénart, Paris), 
published by H. Expert. Numbers 1, 11. 


c. Ss. and M. L. P. 

CHARTON-DEMEUR, see DEmMEuR, Anne 
Arséne. 

CHATTERTON, Jonun Batsrr (6. Ports- 
mouth, 1805; d. London, Apr. 9, 1871), an 
eminent harpist, studied under Bochsa and 
Labarre , first appeared at a concert of Aspull’s 
in 1824, succeeded Bochsa as professor of the 
harp at the R.A.M., and in 1842 was appointed 
harpist to Queen Victoria. He wrote much 
for the harp, chiefly operatic selections. 

M. C. ©. 

CHAUNTER, the highest pipe of the bag- 
pipe, from which the ‘ chaunt’ or melody is 
produced, as opposed to the drones, which each 
speak only to a single note. (See BAGPIPE.) 

W. H. S. 

CHAUSSON, Ernest (b. Paris, Jan. 21, 
1855; d. Limay, June 10, 1899), was an 
interesting composer of the school of César 
Franck. 

For a short time (1880) he was in Massenet’s 
composition class at the Conservatoire. He 
studied with Franck, 1880-83. From the latter 
he received the traditions of his solid structural 
style, of his rare simplicity of accentuation, of 
his refined methods of expression. These 
qualities were enhanced by his own delicate and 
sensitive nature, prone to melancholy. That, 
as it were, envelopes his music with a veil 
of sadness. Of all Franck’s pupils he was 
certainly the most spontaneously emotional. 
It was especially in instrumental works and 
chamber music that his talent was manifested, 
though everything he wrote reveals an indi- 
viduality becoming ever stronger. 

A lyrical scene, ‘ Jeanne d’Arc,’ * Héléne,’ a 
2-act lyric drama, ‘ Les Caprices de Marianne’ 
(not published), ‘ Le Roi Arthus ’ in 3 acts to a 
libretto of his own (produced Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, Nov. 30, 1903), represent his 
work for the stage. To this must be added 
incidental music for Shakespeare’s Tempest 
(produced 1888), and ‘La Légende de Ste. 
Cécile,’ a lyric drama in 3 acts (produced Jan. 
25, 1892). His purely orchestral compositions 
include symphonic poems ‘ Viviane’ (1882), 
‘Solitude dans les bois’ (1886; destroyed), 
‘Soir de féte’ (1898; not published); a sym- 
phony in B flat (about 1890); a ‘ Poéme’ for 
violin and orchestra (1896); several vocal works 
with orchestra; ‘Poéme de l’amour et de la 
mer ’ (1882-92), ‘ Chanson perpétuelle ’ (1898), 
‘Hymne védique,’ ‘Chant nuptial,’ ‘ Chant 
funébre,’ etc. (choruses). His chamber music 
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includes a trio in G minor, a so-called ‘concert’ 
for piano, violin and string-quartet (1890-91), 
a quartet in A for piano and strings, a string 
quartet (unfinished), a ‘ piéce’ for v’cello or 
viola (published 1917). Chausson also wrote 
some piano music: ‘ Quelques Danses’ (1896), 
‘Paysage’ (1895), etc.; motets and organ solos. 

Amongst these the chamber music is the 
part of Chausson’s output which contributes 
the most to keep his name before the concert- 
going public, for the violin sonata is frequently 
played and the ‘concert’ and piano quartet 
occasionally. The ‘poéme’ also keeps its 
place in the repertory of violinists of the first 
rank. 

The songs with piano accompaniment 
(opp. 2, 8, 13, 14, 17, 24, 27, 33, 34 and 36) 
are characteristic of his poetic and penetrat- 
ing nature. They contain exquisite things. 
Though not so amply constructed as Duparc’s 
they follow that master’s tradition. 

For some ten years Chausson acted as 
secretary to the Société Nationale de Musique, 
of which he was one of the most ardent pro- 
moters. He died from a bicycle accident at 
Limay, Seine-et-Oise. «.F.; addns. M. L. P. 

CHAUVET, CHaries ALEXIS (b. Marines, 
Seine-et-Oise, June 7, 1837; d. Argentan, 
Orne, Jan. 28, 1871), a distinguished French 
organist. A pupil of the Paris Conservatoire 
from 1850, in Benoist’s organ class, and that of 
Ambroise Thomas for composition, he won the 
first organ prize in 1860; and in 1869, having 
filled various posts as organist, he was appointed 
to the.new organ of the Trinité in Paris. He 
left many works for organ and for piano, which 
show much refinement of style and elegiac 
charm. G. F. 

CHECK (Fr. lattrape, la chaise; Ger. 
Fdanger ; Ital. ribatto or paramartello), an im- 
portant member in the action of a grand piano- 
forte, consisting of an upright of thick wire, 
bearing an almost spade-shaped head of leather 
or some light wood covered with leather. It is 
fixed in the back part of the key behind the 
hammer, and its duty is to catch the hammer 
when it falls a certain distance away from the 
string, and hold it until it is released by the 
finger of the player allowing the key torise. In 
upright pianofortes, which now are always made 
with check actions, the check is placed before 
the hammer, and a stud projecting from the 
butt of the hammer comes in contact with the 
check. (See PIANOFORTE.) yas gn: 

CHEDEVILLE, two brothers, (1) Esprrr- 
PHILIPPE (l’ainé) (d. Paris, 1782), and (2) 
Nicouas (le jeune, le cadet), the greatest of 
French musette players. Esprit was also oboist 
in the Royal Chamber Music. They wrote a 
large number of compositions for musette, lists 
of which are given in Fétis and Q.-L. Nicolas 
wrote also 6 sonatas for flute, oboe or violin 
and bass, op. 7. A Tutor for the galoubet 
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published by Decombe (Paris) bears the name 
of Chédeville. H. Expert has edited a selec- 
tion from their works. BAVe GS: 

CHELARD, Hierotytr AnpRii JEAN Bap- 
TISTE (6. Paris, Feb. 1, 1789; d. Weimar, Feb. 
12, 1861), opera composer, the son of a clarinet- 
player at the Opéra. He was destined for 
the musical profession from his childhood, and 
studied at the Conservatoire from 1803 under 
R. Kreutzer for the violin, and Gossec, Méhul 
and Cherubini for composition. 

Having won the Grand Prix de Rome for 
composition in 1811 he went to Italy, and 
studied church music under Baini and Zinga- 
relli in Rome, and dramatic music under 
Paisiello and Fioravanti at Naples. He pro- 
duced his first work, a comic opera, ‘ La casa 
da vendere,’ at Naples in 1815. He became 
a violinist at the Opéra (1818-29), and gave 
lessons, composing diligently at the same time. 
After infinite trouble his tragic opera of ‘ Mac- 
beth’ (libretto by Rouget de I’Isle) was pro- 
duced at the Opéra (June 29, 1827), but it was 
soon removed from the boards, and Chelard 
left Paris for Munich, where the success of 
‘Macbeth’ was so decided that the King of 
Bavaria made him his Kapellmeister. He 
returned to Paris in 1829, produced an un- 
successful opera ‘La Table et le logement,’ 
established a music business, and remained 
there till the Revolution of 1830 drove him back 
to Munich to become widely known as a com- 
poser and leader. ‘ Der Student ’ and ‘ Mitter- 
nacht ’ won much success there. In 1831 he 
led the Thuringian Festival at Erfurt. In 1832 
and 1833 he was in London conducting the 
German opera company, of which Schréder- 
Devrient and Haitzinger were members. In 
1835 his best work, ‘ Die Hermannschlacht,’ a 
solid and carefully written work in the German 
style, was given in Munich; in 1836 he was 
employed as theatre and concert director at 
Augsburg, and became court Kapellmeister at 
Weimar. Here two more operas were brought 
out, ‘Der Scheibentoni’ (1842) and ‘ Der 
Seekadett’ (1844). Here too he met Berlioz in 
1843 (see the latter’s Voyage musical, Lettre 4). 
He was succeeded by Liszt in 1848, and for 
two years went to live in Paris, returning 
to Weimar in 1854. A posthumous opera, 
‘L’ Aquila Romana,’ was given in Milan in 1864. 

A. M.; addns. from Riemann. 

CHELLE, Wi1r1a4M (0. 1498), secularchaplain 
at Oxford. He supplicated for Mus.B., Dec. 
14, 1524, and was admitted to the degree, 
Apr. 3, 1525 (Oaf. Reg. 1, 136). In 1525 he 
copied a theoretical treatise by John Tucke, 
written c. 1500 (B.M. Add. MSS. 10,336) in 
New College, Oxford, and another collection 
in 1526 (Lambeth MSS. 466). In the latter 
year he was appointed lay-vicar of Hereford 
Cathedral, and in 1532 was promoted to be 

1 Fétis says that Malibran sang in his ‘Student’ in 1834. 
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prebendary. Owing to his musical attain- 
ments, he was made precentor under Queen 
Mary, in 1554, and continued in office till 1564, 
when he was deprived, for recusancy, by Bishop 
Scory. W. H. G. F. 

CHELLERI (KeEtuerr), Fortunato (0b. Par- 
ma, 1686; d. Cassel, 1757), of German descent, 
studied with his uncle, F. M. Bassani, at 
Piacenza, and wrote between 1707 and 1722, 16 
operas which were successfully performed in 
Northern Italy and Spain (1709). In 1723 he 
became court Kapellmeister at Wiirzburg, and 
in 1725 at Cassels. In 1726 he visited London, 
and thence was called by the King of Sweden 
(successor of the Landgrave of Cassels) to 
Stockholm, where he remained till 1734, when 
he was obliged to resign on account of the 
climate. The King allowed him to return to 
Cassels with a pension. He composed church 
music, cantatas, symphonies, chamber and 
organ music, etc. A MS. ‘concerto a quatro ’ 
(2 vins., vla., Bc.) in B flat from the Granville 
Library is now in private hands (Q.-L. ; 
Mendel). 

CHEMINEAU, LE, opera in 4 acts, text by 
Jean Richepin, music by Xavier Leroux. Pro- 
duced Paris, 1907; Covent Garden, Oct. 12, 
1910; New Orleans, 1911. 

CHENG or SHENG, a small portable organ 
of great antiquity in China, with bamboo pipes 
arranged in a circle upon a wooden air reservoir 
and with ‘free’ reeds of thin brass (PLATE 
XV.No.1). In the ancient form there were 13 
pipes, but in the more modern instrument there 
are 17, four being mute. The proper method of 
sounding the cheng is by suction of the breath 
(see AMERICAN ORGAN). A small hole in each 
sounding pipe is covered by the finger, and 
then the column of air in the pipe being pro- 
portioned to the size and weight of the reed, 
the latter vibrates. By its introduction into 
France at the close of the 18th century, it 
became the parent of the accordion, concertina 
and harmonium. (See Prens, EvoLuTIon oF, 
subsection FREE REED.) 

An interesting light is thrown on the Euro- 
pean ‘invention’ of the REGAL (qg.v.) by the 
mention of a reed organ (Hsing lung shéng) in 
the Chinese official records of the Yiian Shih, 
compiled about the year 1370. According to 
the account there given, which has been speci- 
ally verified for the writer by the Chinese 
scholar, the Rev. A. C. Moule, it was presented 
by the Moslem Kingdoms (‘the lands of the 
West’) to the victorious Emperor Kublai 
between the years 1260-64. It had a scale of 
15 notes and six pipes to each note, but no 
stops. A keyboard, in the modern sense of 
the word, was also absent, but sliders—one 
under each of the sets or ranks of six pipes— 
were pulled out or pushed in by the hands 
(see ORGAN). Two single bellows outside the 
case, raised alternately by the blower, supplied 
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the wind; and, according to another ancient 
account, there was an air reservoir of soft 
leather within the case after the principle of 
the bagpipe. The original reeds were of 
bamboo and of the ‘ beating’ type as in the 
Arghoul and Regal. It probably came from 
Bagdad. The Chinese records state that as it 
produced only sound but no scale (7.e. suitable 
for their musical system) it was reconstructed 
about or a little before the year 1300, and ‘ free ’ 
reeds, characteristic of the Chinese mouth organ 
the Cheng or Sheng, were substituted, thus 
transforming the instrument into a very early 
predecessor of the harmonium. In this form 
it apparently had a chromatic scale from D to 
E (one octave and a note), which, though not 
used chromatically by the Chinese performers, 
enabled them to accompany the Confucian 
hymns which vary in pitch according to the 
seasons. (Cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, April 1926.) F. W. G. 

CHERUBINI, Marra Luiar CARLO ZENOBIO 
SALVATORE (6. Florence, Sept. 14, 1760; 
d. Paris, Mar. 15, 1842), a famous composer, 
son of a musician at the Pergola Theatre. 

‘I began,’ says he, in the Preface to his auto- 
graph Catalogue,’ ‘to learn music at six, and 
composition at nine. The first from my father, 
the second from Bartolomeo and Alessandro 
Felici, and after their deathfrom Bizzarri and J. 
Castrucci.’ His first work was a Mass and Credo 
in D, for four voices and accompaniment, and 
by the time he was 16 he had composed 3 
Masses, 2 Dixits, a Magnificat, a Miserere and 
a Te Deum, besides an oratorio, 3 cantatas 
and other smaller works. In 1777 or 1778 the 
Grand Duke, afterwards the Emperor Leopold 
II., granted him an allowance that he might 
study under Sarti at Bologna. Thither Cheru- 
bini went, and there he remained for four years, 
thoroughly acquiring the old Italian contra- 
puntal style, and gaining that proficiency in 
polyphonic writing in which scarcely any com- 
poser since his time has equalled him. The 
compositions given in the Catalogue under 
1778 and 1779 are all Antiphons written on 
Canti fermi, alla Palestrina. With the early 
part of 1780, however, this stops. His first 
opera, ‘Quinto Fabio,’ was written during 
that summer and produced at Alessandria, and 
for the next fourteen years operas and dra- 
matic music seem to have engaged almost his 
entire attention : 

1782, * Armida ’ (Florence), Adriano in Siria’ (Leghorn) 


Messenzio * (Florence) ; 1783, ‘ Lo sposo di tre’ (Venice) ; 


peal 
1784, 
‘L’ Idalide ’ (Florence), ‘ L’ Alessandro nell’ Indie ' (Mantua). 


These operas must have made his name known 
all over Italy. In 1784 he was invited to 
London, and wrote ‘La finta principessa ’ 


1 The Catalogue referred to here and elsewhere in this article was 
compiled by Cherubini himself, with an interesting Preface, and 
published after his death by Bottée de Toulmon, under the title 
of ‘ Notice des manuscrits autographes de la musique composée par 
feu M. L. C. Z. 8. Cherubini, Paris, chez les principaux éditeurs de 
musique,’ 1843. It has been reprinted by Bellasis in his Memorials. 
A still more complete catalogue is in Q.-Z. 
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(1785), and ‘Giulio Sabino’ (1786), for the 
King’s Theatre, but without success. He also 
added six airs, including ‘ For tenderness 
formed,’ to Paisiello’s ‘ Marchese Tulipano,’ and 
treated similarly other operas then on the stage 
in London. He was much noticed by the 
Prince of Wales, and held the post of Composer 
to the King for one year. In July 1786 he left 
London for Paris, where he seems to have 
remained for the whole of the next year, very 
much féted and liked. In the winter of 1787- 
1788 he brought out his eleventh opera at Turin, 
‘Tfigenia in Aulide.” He then returned to 
Paris, which from that time became his home. 
His first opera in Paris was ‘ Démophon,’ to 
Marmontel’s libretto, Dec. 5, 1788. In this 
opera he broke loose from the light vein of 
the Neapolitan school, and laid the founda- 
tion of the grand style which he himself after- 
wards so fully developed. Meanwhile he was 
fully employed. Léonard, Marie Antoinette’s 
coiffeur, had obtained permission to found an 
Italian Opera, and Cherubini received the 
entire musical direction of it. During the years 
1789-92 he conducted the so-called ‘ Bouffons ’ 
at the Théatre de la Foire St. Germain, in 
operas of Anfossi, Paisiello, Cimarosa and other 
Italians, besides writing a great number of 
separate pieces in the same style for insertion 
into these works. At the same time he was 
eagerly pushing on in the path opened by 
‘Démophon.’ ‘ Marguérite d’ Anjou ’ was pro- 
duced in 1790, and on July 18, 1791, he brought 
out ‘ Lodoiska,’ a decided step in advance. 
The effect produced by his new style, with its 
unusual harmonic combinations and instru- 
mental effects, was both startling and brilliant, 
and took the composers of the day completely 
by surprise. ‘ Lodoiska’ was followed by a 
series of operas in which he advanced still 
farther. ‘ Koukourgi’ (1793) remained in MS. 
to be afterwards adapted to ‘ Ali Baba’; but 
* Elisa’ (Dec. 13, 1794), “ Médée ’ (Mar. 13, 1797), 
‘ L’HOtellerie portugaise ’ (July 25, 1798), ‘ La 
Punition’ and ‘ La Prisonniére ’ (1799), ‘ Les 


Deux Journées’ (Jan. 16, 1800), known in 


Germany as ‘ Der Wassertrager,’ as well as a 
number of small one-act works, such as ‘ L’Epi- 
cure ’ (1800), ‘ Anacréon ’ (1803) and ‘ Achille 
a Scyros ’ (1804), both ballet-operas and both 
masterpieces, show how unceasing was _ his 
activity, and how much he must have pleased 
the opera-goers. But though successful with 
the public, his pecuniary position was anything 
but satisfactory. When the Conservatoire de 
Musique was founded in 1795, he was ap- 
pointed one of the three Inspecteurs des 
Etudes, an appointment by no means com- 
mensurate with his genius and artistic position, 
chiefly no doubt because of Napoleon’s dislike 
to him, a dislike which the Emperor took no 
pains to conceal. Cherubini’s nature, at all 
times grave, not to say gloomy, became visibly 
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depressed under these circumstances, and he 
began to lose all pleasure in his profession. In 
1795 he married Mlle. Cécile Tourette, a step 
not likely to diminish his anxieties. He there- 
fore willingly accepted an offer to write an 
opera for the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, 
where he arrived early in July 1805. Here he 
made acquaintance with Beethoven, whose 
deafness was not then so great as to be an 
obstacle to conversation, and the two were often 
together. Beethoven esteemed Cherubini above 
all the then living writers for the stage, and 
his vocal music was much influenced by him. 
What Cherubini thought of Beethoven’s music 
isnotso clear. He was present at the first per- 
formances of ‘ Fidelio,’ but beyond his remarks 
that no one could tell what key the overture 
was in, and that Beethoven had not sufficiently 
studied writing for the voice, nothing is known. 
‘Tl était toujours brusque,’ was his one answer 
to inquiries as to Beethoven’s personal char- 
acteristics.* 

The ‘ Wassertrager ’ was performed shortly 
after Cherubini’s arrival, and ‘ Faniska’ pro- 
duced Feb. 25, 1806. But it was a poor time 
for operas in Vienna. The war between 
Austria and France broke out immediately 
after his arrival ; Vienna was taken on Nov. 13, 
and Cherubini was soon called upon to organise 
and conduct Napoleon’s soirées at Sch6nbrunn. 
But his main object at Vienna was frustrated, 
and he returned to France. His mind became 
so much embittered as to affect his health. 
Whilst living in retirement at the chateau of the 
Prince de Chimay, his friends entreated him to 
write some sacred music for the consecration of 
a church there ; for a long time he refused, but 
at last set to work secretly, and surprised them 
with the Mass in F for three voices and orchestra 
(1809). Withthisworkanewepochopens. It 
is true that both in 1809 and 1810 we find operas 
(‘ Pimmalione,’ Nov. 30, 1809, ‘ Le Crescendo,’ 
Sept. 1, 1810), that in 1813 he wrote the ‘ Aben- 
cérages,’ and even so late as 1833 ‘ Ali Baba,’ 
but the fact remains that after 1809 sacred 
music was Cherubini’s main occupation. 
Besides a number of smaller sacred pieces for 
one, two, three or more voices, with orchestra, 
organ or quartet, the Catalogue contains : 

4 masses, in F, D minor, A flat, and the ‘ Messe solennelle ’ inC 
(Mar. 14, 1816), ‘ Messe des morts ’ (Requiem) in C minor (1817), 
the ‘Messe solennelle’ in E (1818); that in G, and a Kyrie 
(both 1819); that in Bb (Nov. 1821); a Kyrie in C minor (Sept. 


13, 1823) ; the Coronation Mass for 3 v. (Apr. 29, 1825); and lastly 
the Requiem in D for men’s voices (Sept. 24, 1836). 


During the hundred days Napoleon made 
him Chevalier of the Legion of Honour; and 
shortly after, under Louis XVIII., he was 
elected member of the Institut, and in 1816 was 
appointed jointly with Lesueur ‘ musician and 
superintendent of the King’s Chapel,’ with a 
salary of 3000 francs. Thus almost at once did 
honour, position and income all fall upon him. 
In 1822 he became director of the Conservatoire, 


1 See Schindler’s Beethoven, vol. i. 118. 
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and instructional works, the Solféges pour | 


Vexamen del école, fill the Catalogue during the 
next few years. The Cours de contrepoint et 
de la fugue, which was published in 1835, was 
largely the work of Halévy. Nor are these 
years barren in instrumental works. In 1815 
the Philharmonic Society, then recently formed, 
offered him the sum of £200 for a symphony, an 
overture and a vocal piece, and at their invita- 
tion he paid a fifth visit to London. He 
arrived in March; the symphony (in D) was 
finished on Apr. 24, and played on May 1. It 
was afterwards (in 1829) scored as a quartet. 
The overture was performed at the concert of 
Apr. 3, and another MS. overture on May 29. 
In addition to these the Catalogue shows : 


A Funeral March for full orchestra (Mar. 1820); a march for 

*Faniska ’ (May 15, 1831); 6 string quartets, viz. in Eb (1814), in 
C, from the Symphony, with a new Adagio (1829), in D (July 31, 
1834), in E (Feb. 12, 1835), in F (June 28, 1836), in A minor (July 
22, 1837); and a string quintet in E minor (Oct. 28, 1837). 
In addition to the works above mentioned he 
wrote several operas in conjunction with other 
composers, such as * Bayard a Méziéres,’ with 
Boieldieu, Catel and Isouard, in 1814, and 
‘Blanche de Provence’ in 1821, to celebrate 
the baptism of the Duc de Bordeaux, with 
Boieldieu, Paér, Berton and Kreutzer; also a 
great number of canons for two, three or more 
voices. The catalogue contains in all 305 
numbers, some of them very voluminous, 
besides a supplementary list of 30 works 
omitted by Cherubini, as well as 18 volumes 
(some of them of more than 400 pages) of music 
by various Italian writers, copied out by the 
great composer himself, a practice which he 
admits having learned from his old master 
Sarti. 

THREE PERIODS oF ComposITIoN.—Cheru- 
bini’s artistic career may be divided into three 
periods. The first, 1760-91, when he was 
writing motets and masses d la Palestrina, and 
operas in the light Neapolitan vein, may be 
called his Italian period. The second operatic 
period opens with ‘ Lodoiska,’ though the 
beginning of the change is apparent in ‘ Démo- 
phon’ (1788) in the form of the concerted 
pieces, in the entrances of the chorus, and the 
expressive treatment of the orchestra. ‘ Lodo- 
iska,’ however, shows an advance both in 
inspiration and expression. ‘ Médée’ and 
‘Les Deux Journées’ form the climax of the 
operatic period. In the former the sternness 
of the characters, the mythological background, 
and above all the passion of Medea herself, must 
have seized his imagination and inspired him 
with those poignant, almost overpowering 
accents of grief, jealousy and hatred in which 
“Médée’ abounds But it is impossible not to 
feel that the interest rests mainly in Medea, 
that there is a monotony in the sentiment, and 
that the soliloquies are tedious ; in aword, that 
in spite of all its force and truth the opera will 
never command the wide appreciation which 
the music as music deserves. The ‘ Deux 
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Journées ’ forms a strong contrast to ‘ Médée,’ 
and is a brilliant example of Cherubini’s versa- 
tility. Here the sphere of action is purely 
human, simple, even plebeian, and it is im- 
possible not to admire the art with which 
Cherubini has laid aside his severe style and 
adapted himself to the minor forms of the 
arietta and cowplet, which are in keeping with 
the idyllic situations. The finales and other 
large movements are more concise, and there- 
fore more within the range of the general 
public, and there is an ease about the melodies, 
and a warmth of feeling, not to be found else- 
where in Cherubini. This period closes with 
the ‘ Abencérages’ in 1813, for ‘ Ali Baba,’ 
though completed in 1833, was largely founded 
on ‘ Koukourgi’ (1793), and ‘ Olimpiade,’ to 
Metastasio’s words, was incomplete. 

The third period, that of his sacred composi- 
tions, dates, properly speaking, from his ap- 
pointment to the Chapelle Royale in 1816, 
though it may be said to have begun with the 
Mass in F (1809), which is important as being 
the first sacred work of his mature life, though it 
is inferior to that in A, and especially to the 
Requiem in D minor. The three-part writing 
in the Mass in F seems scarcely in keeping with 
the broad outlines of the work, and the fugues 
are dry and formal. That in A, also for three 
voices, is concise, vocal and eminently melodi- 
ous. The Requiem in C minor is at once his 
greatest and most famous work. The Credo 
for eight voices a cappella is an astonishing 
instance of command of counterpoint, and 
shows how perfectly he could adapt it to his 
own individual thoughts. Technique apart, it 
ranks below his other great sacred works. It 
is probable that Cherubini intended it to be 
considered as a study, for only two numbers 
were published during his lifetime, viz. the con- 
cluding fugue ‘ Et vitam,’ and an elaborately 
developed ‘ Ricercar’ in eight parts with one 
chief subject and three counter-subjects, in 
which all imaginable devices of counterpoint 
are employed. 

In estimating Cherubini’s rank as a musician, 
it must be remembered that though he lived so 
long in Paris, and did so much for the develop- 
ment of French opera, he cannot be classed 
among French composers. His pure idealism, 
which resisted the faintest concession to beauty 
of sound as such, and subjugated the whole 
apparatus of musical representation to the 
idea ; the serious, not to say dry, character of 
his melody, his epic calmness—never over- 
powered by circumstances, and even in the 
most passionate moments never exceeding the 
bounds of artistic moderation—these char- 
acteristics were hardly likely to make him 
popular with the French, especially during the 
excitement of the Revolution. His dramatic 
style was attractive from the novelty of the 
combinations, the truth of the dramatic expres- 
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sion, therich harmony, the peculiar modulations 
and brilliant instrumentation, much of which 
he had in common with Gluck. But his 
influence on French opera was only temporary. 
No sooner did Boieldieu and Auber appear than 
the severer muse of Cherubini, dwelling in a 
realm of purer thought, dropped her hold on the 
public. His closest tie with the French school 
arose from the external accident of his con- 
nexion with the Conservatoire, where he had 
the formation of all the important French com- 
posers of the first half of the 19th century. In 
Germany his works met with more enduring 
appreciation. One of the first things Mendels- 
sohn did after he felt himself safe in the saddle 
at Diisseldorf was to revive ‘Les Deux Journées’ 
and to introduce the Mass in C in the church. 
Six months later he brought forward one of the 
Requiems, and when he had to conduct the 
Cologne Festival in 1835 it was to Cherubini’s 
MS. works that he turned for something new 
and good. A reference to the Index of the 
Leipzig A.M.Z. will show how widely and fre- 
quently his works have been performed in 
Germany. Cherubini’s portrait by Ingres is 
in the gallery of the Louvre, Paris. He left 
one son and two daughters, the younger of 
whom was married to Hippolyte Rossellini of 
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CHESTER, LTD., J. anp W. This music- 
publishing firm was established at Brighton in 
1860. Its activities were at first confined to 
the ordinary retail trade to which a music- 
lending library, the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished in this country, was later added. In 
1915 the business was transferred to London 
and under the proprietorship of O. M. Kling 
(formerly manager of Breitkopf & Hartel), 
became the leading agency for Russian music 
and contemporary music of other countries, and 
in 1919 began to specialise in the publication of 
works of the kind. Under the title of The 
Chesterian the firm issues a monthly musical 
review dealing chiefly with contemporary music. 

CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. The 
first festival was held June 16, 17 and 18, 
1772, under the management of Orme, the 
cathedral organist, with Dr. William Hayes as 
conductor. The Chester Courant for June 23 
of that year says : 


Notes et 


*On Tuesday, Thursday & Friday last, were per- 
formed in the Broad Isle of the Cathedral, the 
celebrated Oratorios of ‘ MESSIAH,’ ‘ SAMSON,’ and 
‘JUDAS MACCHABAEUS,’ before a most polite and 
numerous audience. The several performers filled 
their respective Departments with spirit and execu- 
tion ; and the amazing powers of the two Miss Linlevs 
conspired to render the Entertainment so great and 
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excellent as can be expected, or ever. was produced 
from the human voice. 

“On Wednesday Evening a Concert of Select Musick 
was performed in the Exchange Hall, where amongst 
other very capital pieces, Mr. Linley, Junr., dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the greatest masters of 
the Violin which this nation has produced.’ 


A masked ball was held at the Exchange, on 
the Thursday night, and was conducted ‘ with 
the greatest elegance and decorum.’ Although 
apparently successful, it is remarkable that this 
festival of 1772 is not mentioned in any work 
on Chester, and so completely had the memory 
of it died out, that a correspondent writing to 
the Chester Chronicle, Oct. 5, 1821, states that 
from all the information he had been able to 
collect, ‘ the First General Festival of Oratorio 
Music was held in 1783.’ This, as we have 
seen, is erroneous, and the festival of Sept. 16 
to 19, 1783, was the second held in Chester. 
The committee, encouraged by past experience, 
extended the festivities, and the following 
exhausting programme was gone through: 
‘Messiah,’ ‘Jephthah,’ ‘Judas Maccabeus’ (in 
the Cathedral); ‘Acis and Galatea,’ and a mis- 
cellaneous concert in the County Hall, as well 
as assembly balls on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings; a fancy dress ball on Wednes- 
day evening; and a public breakfast (with 
Catches and Glees) on Saturday morning. The 
musical portion was directed by Knyvett, and 
led by Cramer; and amongst the performers 
were Kotzwara (the composer of ‘ The Battle 
of Prague’); John Ashley (the celebrated 
bassoon-player) ; and Crosdill, the violoncellist. 

Some idea of making the festival triennial 
now began to manifest itself, and the third 
meeting was held Sept. 1786, with the same 
number of concerts, cathedral performances, 
public balls, etc. The oratorios given were 
‘Messiah’ and ‘Joshua,’ and the Handel Festival 
Selection, as performed in Westminster Abbey 
at the Commemoration, 1784. Handel’s 
‘L’ Allegro’ was also given at the evening 
concerts. The singers included Mrs. Billing- 
ton and Rubinelli, and Mrs. Siddons acted 
during the week at the Theatre Royal. 

For the first time, the organ and orchestra 
were erected at the west end of the nave—an 
arrangement which was continued until 1829, 
and reverted to again in 1891. 

The triennial arrangement, however, fell to 
the ground, and 1791 saw the fourth Chester 
festival—one important feature being the sub- 
stitution for the morning concert of a fourth 
day’s performance in the Cathedral, where 
the ‘ Messiah,’ ‘Samson,’ and two Handel 
selections were given. The vocalists comprised 
Madame Mara, Mrs. Crouch (Miss Phillips), 
Michael Kelly and Harrison. Owing to the 
disturbed state of affairs at home and abroad, 
it is scarcely surprising that no other festival 
was held until 1806—when the usual week’s 
festivities took place. The cathedral perform- 
ances included the ‘ Messiah’ (with Mozart’s 
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additional accompaniments for the first time) ; 
and, as a complete novelty, Haydn’s ‘ Creation.’ 
The vocalists included Mrs. Billington, Mrs. 
Dickons, Harrison and Bartleman. The band 
consisted of most of the leading players of 
the day, including Lindley and Dragonetti. 
Greatorex, the organist of Westminster Abbey, 
presided at the pianoforte and organ, and 
conducted the festival, which was under the 
patronage and enjoyed the presence of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester. 

1814 saw the sixth festival, beginning 
Sept. 27, and the performance contained a 
curiosity, namely, 

‘A new occasional Oratorio, compiled chiefly from 
“JupAS MACCABEUS,” in which will be produced 
“THE BATTLE,”’ by Raimondi.’ 

The vocalists included Madame Catalani, 
Mrs. Salmon, Braham, Kellner and Bartleman. 
Greatorex conducted and Cramer led the band, 
which again included Dragonetti and Lindley. 
Of such importance was the festival that it 
caused the postponement of the Oswestry races. 

The seventh festival took place in 1821; 
the ‘ Messiah ’ being given on the first day, and 
selections from the ‘ Creation,’ ‘ Judas Macca- 
beus,’ ‘ Joshua,’ and Mozart’s ‘ Requiem.’ The 
vocalists included Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens 
and Madame Camporese; and Braham, Swift, 
Rolle and Kellner. The orchestra was led by 
Cramer. 

The eighth festival was held in 1829. The 
works performed included the ‘ Messiah,’ and 
selections from ‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ ‘ Joshua,’ 
‘ Jephthah,’ ‘ Solomon,’ ‘ Israel in Egypt’ and 
the ‘ Creation.’ 
Madame Malibran, Miss Paton, Mrs. Knyvett, 
Braham and Phillips. The orchestra was 
led by F. Cramer and Mori, and Greatorex 
again conducted. This was the last of the old 
series of Chester festivals. 

Fifty years afterwards they were revived by 
a two days’ festival (the ninth) held in the 
Cathedral, July 23 and 24, 1879, under the 
management of the Rev. C. Hylton-Stewart, 
Cathedral precentor, and Dr. J. C. Bridge, the 
Cathedral organist, the latter of whom con- 
ducted. This was so successful that the festi- 
val was expanded to three days for the tenth 
meeting in 1882, and was held triennially up to 
1900, the sixteenth and last. 

Among the works specially written for these 
festivals are several by the conductor (see 
Brip@eg, (2) Joseph Cox); a Psalm, ‘ By the 
Waters,’ Oliver King; Cantata, ‘The Soul’s 
Forgiveness,’ Dr. Sawyer ; and overtures by E 
H. Thorne and Sir Frederick Bridge. 

In addition to the standard works of the 
great composers, many of their lesser known 
works have been included, such as 


‘Organ Concerto’ and ‘ Concertante for stringed 
instruments,’ Handel; the ‘ Funeral and Triumphal 
Symphony,’ and selection from ‘ Childhood of Christ,’ 
Berlioz ; ‘ Journey to Emmaus,’ Jensen ; Symphony, 


The principal vocalists were | 
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‘ The Earthly and the Divine,’ Spohr ; Oratorio, ‘ The 
Deluge,’ Saint-Saéns, etc. ; while many works such 
as Verdi’s Requiem, Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic Sym- 
phony,’ and selections from Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’ have 
been performed for the first time in an English 
cathedral, J. 6 


CHEST OF VIOLS, a set of six viols, 
properly matched as to size, power and colour, 
used for chamber performance. It usually 
consisted of two trebles, two tenors and two 
basses: occasionally of two trebles, three 
tenors and one bass, the bass being properly 
twice as long in the string as the treble. (See 
Vio.) These sets of viols, thus duly pro- 
portioned, were often made by the old English 
makers. They were carefully fitted into a 
‘ chest,” which seems to have been a shallow 
vertical press with double doors. Dr. Tudway, 
in a letter addressed to his son, printed in 
Hawkins (ch. 144), describes it as ‘a large 
hutch, with several apartments and partitions 
in it, each partition was lined with green 
bays to keep the instruments from being 
injured by the weather.’ Hawkins quotes an 
advertisement, dated 1667, of two ‘ chests of 
viols’ for sale, one made by John Rose in 1598, 
the other by Henry Smith in 1633. ‘ Both 
chests,’ says the advertiser, probably referring 
to the instruments, but possibly to the hutches, 
‘are very curious work.’ In a well-known 
passage in Musick’s Monument (p. 245), Mace 
says of the ‘ Press for Instruments,’ which 
forms a conspicuous part of the furniture of his 
elaborately designed music room, 


‘First see that it be conveniently large, to contain 


| such a number as you shall design for your use, and 


to be made very close and warm, lyn’d through with 
bayes, etc., by which means your instruments will 
speak livelily, brisk and clear, . . . Your best pro- 
vision, and most complete, will be a good chest of 
viols, six in number, viz. two basses, two tenors, and 


| two trebles, all truly and proportionably suited. 


Suppose you cannot procure an entire chest of viols, 
suitable, etc., then thus : endeavour to pick up, here 
or there, so many excellent good odd ones, as near 
suiting as you can, every way, Viz. both for shape, 
wood, colour, etc., but especially for size.’ 
Mace’s Press for Instruments includes, besides 
the ‘ chest of viols,’ a pair of violins, a pair of 
‘lusty full-sized theorboes,’ and three ‘ lusty 
smart-speaking ’ lyra-viols, the whole constitut- 
ing ‘a ready entertainment for the greatest 
prince in the world.’ The principle of the 
‘chest of viols’ is found in the quartets and 
quintets of violins which were occasionally 
made by the Cremona makers. B,. I. P. 
CHEST-VOICE. By this term is commonly 
understood the lowest sounds of a voice, and 
any others that can be produced in the same 
manner; in other words, the ‘ first register ’ 
(see SINGING). J. H. 
CHEVAL DE BRONZE, LE, a comic opera 
ona Chinese subject, in 3 acts; words by Scribe, 
music by Auber; produced Opéra-Comique, 
Mar. 23, 1835; at the Académie (Opéra), 
Sept. 21, 1857. As the ‘ Bronze Horse ’ it was 
produced at Drury Lane, Jan. 5, 1836. a. 


CHEVALIER 


CHEVALIER, belonged to the ‘ Grande 
Bande des Vingt-quatre violons’ under Henri 
IV. and Louis XIII., played the ‘ quinte de 
viole,’ a kind of viol. His name appears most 
frequently at the beginning of the 17th century 
as a composer of ballets. Between the years 
1587 and 1617 he composed no less than 33, 
according to a list drawn up by Michel Henry, 
one of Louis XIII.’s 24 violins, and now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 


BisL.—HENRY PRUNIERES, Le Ballet de cour en France avant 
Beuserade et Lully. Paris, 1914. 


4 M. ©. 0.; addns. M. L. P. 

CHEVE or Gatin-Paris-CHEvVE SYSTEM, a 
method of teaching part-singing and sight- 
reading, much used in France, is thus called, 
from the names of its founder and chief pro- 
moters. Its essential features are two: first, 
the use of the principle of ‘ tonic relationship,’ 
the learner being taught to refer every sound to 
the tonic, and secondly, the use of a numeral 
notation, the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., serving as the 
written symbols for the several sounds of the 
scale. Do (ut)=1, Re=2,etc. The following 
is an example of ‘God save the King,’ thus 
written in two parts: 


111 2/7¢12/334/3¢2 1/21 7/1¢0 
lsgsls<Sslt12/1283l535/9¢0 
A dot under a figure shows that it is in a lower 
octave, a dot above a figure in a higher. The 
zero shows a ‘ rest’ or silence; a thick dot, as 
in the second measure, continues the preceding 
sound. The varying lengths of sound are 
shown by a bar or bars above the figures, as in 
the second and fourth measures. The numerals 
are treated only as visual signs; the names 
sung are the old sol-fa syllables. The use of the 
numerals is to keep the positions of the sounds 
in the scale impressed on the learner’s mind, and 
thus help him to recognise and sing the sounds. 
This figure notation is used only as introductory 
to the ordinary musical notation. The system 
has been the subject of much controversy in 
France, but it has made considerable way and 
was first authorised by Ministerial resolution for 
use in the Ecoles Publiques of France, July 23, 
1883, though only in the elementary course. 
In 1905 it was adopted in the programmes of 
the Ecoles Normales. But the programmes of 
1922 pass this system over in silence. The 
instructions (Journal Officiel, June 22, 1923) 
only recommend the usage of a simplified nota- 
tion as a means of Aural Training. The 
system has been adapted for English use by 
M. Andrade and Mr. G. W. Bullen. 

The idea of using numerals in the way above 
shown is best known to the general world 
through the advocacy of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. Pierre GALIN (1786-1821), who first de- 
veloped the plan practically, was a teacher of 
mathematics at Bordeaux. Aimé Parts (1798- 
1866), one of his most energetic disciples, was 
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educated to be an avocat, but devoted his life 
to the musical propaganda. He added to this 
system a special nomenclature, since adopted 
into the Tonic SoL-Fa (q.v.) system, for teach- 
ing time. 

Emile Cuevfé (1804-64) was a doctor, and 
married a sister of Paris. His Méthode élémen- 
taire de la musique vocale, a complete exposi- 
tion of the system, has a curious title-page. 
The title is followed by the words ‘ ouvrage 
repoussé [in large capitals] 4 ’unanimité 9 avril, 
1850, par la Commission du Chant de la ville de 
Paris, MM. Auber, Adam, etc. etc.,’ and below 
this is a picture of a medal ‘ Décernée Juin 1853 
& la Société Chorale Galin-Paris-Chevé’ for 
‘lecture & premiére vue’ and other things, by 
a jury composed of Hector Berlioz and other 
musicians (6th ed., 1856). 

R. B. L., With addns. 

CHEVILLARD, (1) PrERRE ALEXANDRE 
Francois (b. Antwerp, Jan. 15, 1811; d. Paris, 
Dec. 20, 1877), a distinguished French violon- 
cellist. 

He became famous for the brilliance and 
accuracy of his execution, for the success of 
his teaching at the Paris Conservatoire (1860), 
and for the foundation, in 1835, of the Société 
des derniers quatuors de Beethoven, one of the 
oldest institutions of the kind in France and 
one of the most important. 

His son, (2) Pavut ALEXANDRE CAMILLE 
(6. Paris, Oct. 14, 1859; d. Chatou, Seine-et- 
Oise, May 30, 1923), was one of the most 
prominent of French orchestral conductors as 
well as an earnest composer. He was at first 
a pianoforte pupil of the Conservatoire (2nd 
prize); and afterwards followed his own instincts 
as a composer, without definite teaching. 
Chevillard’s works are remarkable for a style at 
once personal, solid and refined ; they include a 
trio, quartet and quintet for piano and strings ; 
a string quartet ; a very remarkable sonata for 
violin and piano ; a sonata for violoncello and 
piano; smaller violin and violoncello pieces ; 
a set of variations and an ‘ Etude chromatique’ 
for piano; a ‘ Ballade symphonique’; a sym- 
phonic poem, ‘ Le Chéne et le roseau,’ and 
a ‘Fantaisie symphonique’; as well as songs. 
He left in MS. his music to E. Schuré’s drama 
La Rousalka, played with the performance of 
the drama in Paris, Mar. 23, 1903. He founded 
in 1895 a trio called Trio Chevillard-Hayot- 
Salmon. On the death of LaMourREUxX (q.v.), 
Chevillard directed the concerts given under 
his name. In 1887 he assisted Lamoureux in 
the first representation of ‘ Lohengrin ’ in Paris, 
and was his substitute in 1897-99, and on 
many other occasions. Chevillard soon earned 
a high reputation as a conductor of the classics, 
especially Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner and 
Liszt. Rolland (Musiciens daujourd hut) gives 
him the credit of having first drawn the atten- 
tion of the Paris public to Russian music, 
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while he complains of Chevillard’s lack of | the pitch of the chiavi. Indeed, in many works 


sympathy with the native modern school. 
His manner of conducting was strong, precise 
and careful, with more communicative warmth 
than that of his predecessor. Madame Chevil- 
lard, a daughter of Lamoureux, translated 
Weingartner’s pamphlet on the symphony 
since Beethoven. q@. F.; addns. M. L. P. 

CHIABRAN, see CHABRAN. 

CHIAVETTE (little keys, or clefs). This 
was a system of moving the clefs up or down in 
order to keep the notes within the limits of the 
stave. In notating music written for unaccom- 
panied voices there is no obligation to indicate 
the exact pitch ; and as pre-seventeenth cen- 
tury musicians were restricted as to the number 
of key-signatures at their disposal, and were, 
moreover, hampered by a prejudice against 
transposing the modes, the range of their voice- 
parts was sometimes compelled into an appear- 
ance of being abnormally high or low. In order 
to accommodate these unusual ranges to the 
eye, and to avoid using leger lines, the clefs of 
the voice-parts were, if the range were high, 
moved down from their normal position on the 
stave ; if low, moved up. 

The ordinary position of the clefs was called 
the chiavi naturali; and both the acute and 
grave positions were called the chiavitrasportati; 
but the term chiavette (called by Morley in the 
Plaine and Easie Introduction ‘the high key ’) 
was generally taken to mean the high range 
transposition of the clefs. 


Chiavette. 


Chiavi naturali. 
Ti 


Treble, Alto, Tenor, Bass. 
Chiavi trasportati. 


Treble, Alto, Tenor Bass. 


Treble, Alto, Tenor, Bass. 


Transpositions of a fifth could also be made. 
It should be observed that the transpositions 
affect each voice-part, and affect them system- 
atically ; a single clef in the acute or grave 
position, whilst the others are in their normal 
places on the stave, merely has reference to the 
range of that particular voice-part. 

It has been suggested that the system of 
the chiavi was connected with the plagal or 
authentic character of the modes or their trans- 
positions. But there is considerable evidence 
against this theory. Palestrina’s Missa Papae 
Marcelli in Mode xiv. (plagal), and his Missa 
Dies Sanctificatus in Mode vii. (authentic), are 
both written in the chiavette ; and though the 
clef-transpositions of a fifth might indicate that 
the mode were transposed, the clef transposi- 
tions—equally common—of a third would be 
of no use for such a purpose. 

There is no reason to suppose that the pitch 


at which the music was sung corresponded with ' 


written in the chiavette, for example, the 
Taverner-Tye motet ‘O Splendor’ (Bodl. MSS. 
Mus. Sch. e. 1-5), this would be practically 
impossible. Ss. T. W. 

CHICAGO is, by reason of its Symphony 
Orchestra, its Opera and other institutions, 
one of the most important centres of musical 
life in the United States of America. 

CuicaGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. — This 
orchestra owes its origin to Theodore THOMAS 
(q.v.) who gave a long series of concerts in 
Chicago when he was still the leader of an 
itinerant orchestra which went out from New 
York, and another series which he gave every 
summer for a number of years in a building 
erected for exposition purposes on the Lake 
front. The first Thomas Concert was given 
in Chicago in 1869, when the city was only 34 
years old as a municipal corporation. It was 
then surpassed in population both by Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis. Leaving New York in 
1890 Thomas founded in 1891 the Chicago 
Orchestra, so called for 15 years. It then 
became the Theodore Thomas Orchestra until 
1912, when the present name—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra—was adopted. The 
management of the orchestra is in the hands 
of the Orchestral Association of Chicago, 
organised in 1891, which owns Orchestra Hall 
on Michigan Avenue, built in 1904—a property 
which secures permanent endowment of the 
orchestra. Thomas conducted the orchestra 
until his death in 1905 when he was succeeded 
by F. A. Srock (q.v.), the present conductor 
(1926), who had been Thomas’s assistant. 
Under him the orchestra has more than main- 
tained its position among the leading orchestras 
of the United States. The present concert- 
master (leader) is Jacques Gordon, and Eric 
De Lamarter is assistant conductor. In addi- 
tion to the regular series of symphony con- 
certs given throughout the winter season, a 
series of popular concerts and one of concerts 
for children is given each year. The orchestra 
tours extensively and makes periodic visits to 
New York and other large Eastern cities. It 
possesses a pension fund which has received 
large gifts from benefactors. The orchestra 
has a very large repertory of classical and 
modern works, and has been responsible for the 
production of many new works by American 
composers. The excellent programme books 
of its concerts contain notes written by Felix 
Borowski. 

THE Cutcaco Civic OrpERA COMPANY was 
formed in 1910 as the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, chiefly from the forces previously 
drawn together by Oscar HAMMERSTEIN (q.?.). 
Andreas Dippel was its first manager (1910-13), 
with Cleofonte CAMPANINI (q.v.) as chief 
conductor. Campanini carried on the manage- 
ment until 1915, when, the original organisation 
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having become bankrupt, a new one was 
formed with the name of Chicago Opera 
Association, Campanini remaining as general 
director and with Herbert M. Johnson as 
business manager. Until his death, in 1919, 
Campanini was the most influential factor in 
the enterprise. In 1920 he was succeeded as 
executive director by Herbert M. Johnson, 
with Gino Marinuzzi as artistic director. Mary 
Garden was general director for the season 
1922-23. Giorgio Polacco followed as artistic 
director with Herbert M. Johnson as manager. 
Except for a break in 1914-15, regular seasons 
have been presented in Chicago and_per- 
formances have been given in other cities. 
The Company owes much to the benefactions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick. Its seasons 
have included a large number of new works 
which have become celebrated. 

THE Cxuicaco Norra SHore FEsTIvAL 
AssocraTIon of Evanston, Illinois, was organ- 
ised in 1908 to consolidate work previously 
undertaken by the musical clubs of Evanston 
and Ravenswood and the school of music in 
North Western University. It gives a series 
annually of excellent concerts, usually six in 
number, in which choral music is prominent. 
A festival choir, varying in size from 600 to 
1100 voices, a children’s choir of 1500 voices 
drawn from schools, are among the forces 
conducted by P. C. Lutkin. Many large 
choral works, including those of Pierné, Ban- 
tock, Elgar and Coleridge-Taylor, have been 
given. A competition for a prize of 1000 
dollars for the best symphonic composition by 
an American composer is held annually by 
the Association. 

THE Cutcaco Musicat Union, though not 
the first, was perhaps the most important of 
the early choral societies of Chicago. It began 
its activities with a performance of ‘The 
Creation’ in 1857. It was first conducted by 
C. M. Cady ; then, from 1860, by A. L. Coe, and 
in 1863 by Hans Balatka. It flourished till 1865. 

Tue ApoLtto Musical CLUB was organised 
in 1872 through the efforts of Silas G. Pratt 
and George P. Upton. Originally a male 
choir after the model of the APoLLO CLUB of 
Boston, it was expanded into a mixed choir in 
1875. Its early conductors were A. W. Dohn 
(1872-74), Carl Bernstein (1874-75), but its 
development to a position of leadership is 
primarily due to its third conductor, William 
L. Tomlins (1875-98), and to Harrison M. Wild, 
who succeeded him. Under these the highly 
efficient choir of some 250 singers has given 
a large repertory of the greater choral works. 
Amongst many others it gave the first per- 
formance in America of Elgar’s ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius ’ (1903). 

Tuer Cuicaco MENDELSSOHN CLUB, founded 
in 1894, is a male voice choir directed by 
Harrison Wild. 
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THE Civic Music AssociaTION OF CHICAGO 
was founded in 1913 with the object of en- 
couraging the study and understanding of 
music throughout the community. It has 
accomplished excellent work in providing 
music for the people by giving concerts in the 
small parks, playgrounds and other civic 
centres of the city; but its most notable 
accomplishment has been the organisation in 
1920 of the Civic ORCHESTRA which, under the 
direction of Frederick Stock and Eric De 
Lamarter, has not only formed a training 
school for orchestral performers, but has 
offered monthly concerts of symphonic music 
at merely nominal rates of admission. The 
Association has been active, too, in the training 
of children’s choruses and in the fostering of 
community singing. 

THE Cuicaco Musica COLLEGE was founded 
in 1867 by Florenz Ziegfeld and was _ incor- 
porated in 1877. Ziegfeld remained its active 
head for nearly 50 years. Since 1916 Felix 
Borowski has been president and Carl. D. 
Kinsey manager. The teaching staff numbers 
over 100 and the annual enrolment of students 
is over 4000. The college occupies its own 
building at 64 E. Van Buren Street; its 
faculty has always been notable for ability, 
and from time to time guest-instructors have 
been engaged. (See also LIBRARIES.) 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY was founded 
in 1886 by John J. Hattstaedt, who is still its 
director. 

The above is founded on information from 
Krehbiel’s articles in the 2nd edition of this 
Dictionary ; from the Amer. Supp.; and from 
Felix Borowski. C. 

CHICKERING. Chickering & Sons, piano- 
forte-makers of Boston and New York, claim 
to be the earliest existing American house, 
and the first to have obtained any prominence. 
According to information supplied by Chicker- 
ing, the first pianoforte made in America was 
upon an English model, probably one of 
Broadwood’s. It was made by Benjamin 
Crehorne, of Milton, U.S.A., before the year 
1803. From that year the construction of 
American pianofortes was persistently carried 
on, but without any material development, 
until a Scotchman named James Stewart, 
afterwards known in London through his 
connexion with Collard & Collard, gave an 
impetus to the American home-manufacture. 
Stewart induced Jonas Chickering (1798-1853) 
to join him, but two years after Stewart 
returned to Europe, when Chickering was left 
upon his own account. The year given as 
that of the actual establishment of the Chick- 
ering firm is 1823. Two years subsequent to 
this, Alpheus Babcock, who had served his 
time with Crehorne, contrived an iron frame for 
a square pianoforte, with the intention to com- 
pensate for changes of temperature affecting 
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the strings, for which he took out a patent. 
Whether this was suggested by an improve- 
ment with the same object patented in London 
in 1820 by James Thom and William Allen, 
or was an independent idea, is not known, but 
Babcock’s plan met with no immediate success. 
However, this attempt at compensation laid 
the foundation of the modern equipoise to the 
tension in America as Allen’s did in England. 
Jonas Chickering produced a square pianoforte 
with an iron frame complete, except the wrest- 
pin block, in 1837. From 1840 this principle 
was fostered by Messrs. Chickering, and 
applied to grand pianofortes as well as square, 
and has since been generally adopted every- 
where. In 1908 the firm was absorbed into 
the American Pianoforte Company. A. J. H. 

CHILCOT, Tuomas (d. Bath, Nov. 1766), 
organist of the Abbey Church, Bath, from 1733 
until his death, was the first master of Thomas 
Linley, the composer. He produced ‘ Twelve 
English Songs, the words by Shakespeare and 
other celebrated poets’ (1745); two sets of 
harpsichord concertos (1756), and other works. 

W. H. H. 

CHILD, Wittram, Mus.D. (0. Bristol, 1606 ; 
d. Windsor, Mar. 23, 1697), organist and com- 
poser of church music. He received his 
musical education as a chorister of Bristol 
Cathedral under Elway Bervin (gq.v.), the 
organist. 

He is usually said to have taken the degree 
of Bachelor of Music at Oxford in 1631, but the 
date on his exercise (see below) is 1639. In 
1632 he was appointed one of the organists of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, jointly with 
Nathaniel Giles, in the room of John Mundy, 
and in the same year one of the organists of the 
Chapel Royal. In 1643, when the whole estab- 
lishment was expelled, Child is said to have re- 
tired to a small farm and to have devoted him- 
self to composition, the anthem ‘ O Lord, grant 
the King a long life’ dating from this time. 
About 1660 he was appointed chanter of the 
Chapel Royal and one of the King’s private 
musicians. At the Restoration he was present 
at Charles II.’s coronation, Apr. 23, 1661. On 
July 8, 1663, he proceeded Doctor of Music at 
Oxford, his exercise being an anthem which 
was performed in St. Mary’s Church on the 13th 
of the same month. He died at Windsor in 
the 91st year of his age, and was interred in 
St. George’s Chapel. His gravestone is near the 
present entrance to the organ loft. The in- 
scription on this stone is given in West’s Cath. 
Org. Dr. Child published in 1639, in separate 
parts, engraven on small oblong copper plates, 
a work entitled : 


‘The first set of Psalmes of iii voyces, fitt for private chappells, 
or other private meetings with a continuall Base, either for the 
Organ or Theorbo, newly composed after the Italian way,’ 


and consisting of twenty short anthems for 2 
trebles and a bass, the words selected from the 
Psalms. This work was reprinted, with the 
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same title, in 1650, and was again reproduced, 
from the same plates, in 1656, but with the title 
changed to 


‘Choise Musick to the Psalmes of Dauid for Three Voices, with 
a Continuall Base either for the Organ or Theorbo.’ 


His other published works consist of ‘ Divine 
Anthems and vocal compositions to several 
pieces of Poetry’; Catches in Hilton’s ‘ Catch 
that Catch can,’ 1652, and Playford’s ‘ Musical 
Companion,’ 1672; and some compositions in 
‘Court Ayres.’ There is also a catch by Child, 
‘Let poets ne’er puzzle’ (B.M. Add. MSS. 
29291/9b), which is described as ‘an epitaph 
on Ralph AMNER’ (q.v.), a Dance Suite in E 
minor for 3 viols, and consisting of Prelude, 
Pavan, Air and Courante (Add. MSS. 31423), 
and another for 3 viols with a basso continuo 
part for the harpsichord, written when he was 
organist of Windsor, and including Allemande, 
Courante, Air and Sarabande (Add. MSS. 
18940-4). 

Child gave £20 towards building the Town 
Hall at Windsor, and bequeathed £50 to the 
corporation to be applied in charitable pur- 
poses. His portrait, painted in 1663 shortly 
after taking his doctor’s degree, was presented 
by him to the Music School at Oxford. An 
amusing story of a bargain made by Child is 
told in the Chapter Records, thus : 


‘Dr. Child having been organist for some years to 
the king’s chapel in K. Ch. 2nds time had great 
arrears of his salary due to him, to the value of 
about £500, which he and some of our canons dis- 
coursing of, Dr. C. slited (sic), and said he would 
be glad if anybody would give him £5 and some 
bottles of wine for; which the canons accepted of, 
and accordingly had articles made with hand and 
seal. After this King James 2 coming to the crown, 
paid off his Brs. arrears; wceh. much affecting Dr. 
Child, and he repining at, the canons generously 
released his bargain, on condition of his paving the 
body of the choir wth. marble, weh. was accordingly 
done, as is comemorated on his gravestone.’ 


The 20 Psalms (publ. 1639, also contained in 
Add. MSS. 34289) are as follows : 


* Blessed is the man,’ 

‘ Heare me, when I call.’ 

‘Helpe me, Lord.’ 

* How long wilt thou forget me.’ 
‘In the Lord put I my trust.’ 
‘I will give thanks,’ 

‘Lord, how are they increased.’ 
‘Lord, who shall dwell,’ 

‘O Lord, my God.’ 

‘O Lord, our Governour,’ 

‘O Lord, rebuke me not.’ 

‘O that the salvation were given.’ 
‘O that my wayes,’ 

‘ Praise the Lord, O my soule,’ 

‘ Ponder my words, O Lord,’ 

‘ Preserve me, O God.’ 

‘Save me, O God.’ 

‘The foole hath said.’ 

‘Why doth the Heathen.’ 
‘Why standest thou so far off.’ 


Besides these, the following compositions of 
Child exist in various MSS. : 


SERVICES, Erc., 


Whole Service in D (‘ Sharp Service’) (including V., T.D., J., K., C., 
M., N.D.). PH. ; Add. MSS. 30478-9 (Tenor cantoris part 
only); Harl. 7338 (score), 

Whole Service in C (V., Bete, J., C., Sanctus, Gloria, M., N.D., 
Cantate, Misereatur). Ada. MSS. 17784/176b (Bass part. ouly). 

Whole Service in A minor, Add, MSS. 17784/168 (Bass part only). 

Whole Service in Eb. Add. MSS. 17784/148 (Bass part only). 

ered Service ‘in E sharpe.’ Add. MSS. 17784/144b (Bass part 
only). 

Whole Service ‘in C fa ut’ (T.D., J., C., Sanctus, Cantate 
Misereatur). Add. MSS, vr784/141 (Bass part only). 

Whole Service ‘in F fa ut’ (T.D., J., K., C., Cantate, Misereatur). 
Add, MSS. 30933/42 (score) ; reek MBS. '31404/10b (organ score), 
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Whole Verse Service in E. Harl. 7338/76-85 (score). 

Evening Service in C minor, ‘Flat service for Verses’ (M., N.D.). 
Ch. Ch, 1227 (organ score); Ch. Ch. 1220-4 (Alto, Tenor and 
Bass parts only). 

Service in E minor (T.D., J., K., C., M., N.D.). 
(scores). 

Second Service in G (Bete, J., K., C., M., N.D., Cantate, Deus 

' Misereatur). Ch. Ch. 1002 (score). 

Verse Evening Service in A. Add. MSS. 17784/163 (Bass part only) ; 
Harl. 73388 (score). 

Verse Evening Service in Bb. Add. MSS. 17784/162 (Bass part 
only) ; Harl. 7338 (score). 

Verse Evening Service ‘in Ela mi.’ Add. MSS. 30933/26 (score). 

“Verse Evening Service in D minor. Harl. 7338/42 (score). 

Verse Evening Service in A minor (M., N.D.). Ch. Ch. 1227 (organ 
score); Ch. Ch. 1012 (Bass part only). 

Morning and Evening Service in F (T.D., J., Sanctus, Cantate, 
Misereatur). Harl. 7338/30b (score). 

Morning and Evening Service, in Gamut, Add. MSS. 31404/38b 
(organ score). 

Evening Service in F. Harl. 7338/87-89b (score). 

‘Flatt Service’ in C fa ut. Add. MSS. 17784/161 (Bass part only). 

Short Service in D sol re (J., Sanctus, Gloria). Add. MSS. 17784/160 
(Bass part only); Add. MSS. 30933/26 (score) 

Kyrie and Creed ‘for Morley’s Service.’ Ch. Ch. 1220-4 (Alto, 
Tenor and Bass parts only). 

Sanctus in Eb. Add. MSS. 6324/149b (score). 

‘Magnificat in Gamut. Add. MSS. 30933/93 (score). 

Sanctus and Gloria. PH. 

Latin Te Deum and Jubilate (‘ made for the Right wor. Dr. Cosin’). 
PH. 


Ch. Ch. 525, 1002 


ANTHEMS 


‘ Allmightie God, which hast knitt.’ Harl. 4142/1b (words only). 
‘Behold how good and joyful.’ Add. MSS. 17784/19b (Bass part only). 
* Blessed be.’ Durh.; Add. MSS. 17784/36b (Bass part only). 

‘Bow down thine ear.’ PH. 

‘Give the King thy judgments.’ PH.; Add. MSS. 17784/23b (Buss 
part only). 

‘Glory be to God on high’ (a 8). Add. MSS. 30478-9 (Tenor part 
only); Add. MSS. 33239/112 (score). 

‘Hear me, O God.’ Tenb. O.B. /250. 

'* Heare, O my people.’ Durh., PH. 

‘Holie, Holie, Holie.’ Har]. 4142/9 (words only). 

‘Tam the resurrection.” PH. 

‘If the Lord himself had not been on our side.’ ‘An anthem of 
thanksgiving to God for having put an end to the great 
Rebellion in 1641 by the restauration of the Royal family.’ 
Harl. 7338 (organ score); Add. MSS, 17784/31b (Bass part only). 

*T heard « voice.’ St. G. Ch. 

‘I will be glad and rejoyce’ (verse anthem). 
(Bass part only). 

‘Let God arise’ (verse anthem). 
only). 

‘Lord, who shall dwell’ (verse anthem). 
Tenor and Bass parts only). 

‘My Heart is fixed’ (verse anthem). 
part only). 

‘ My soule trulie waiteth.’ Harl. 4142/15b (words only). 

*‘O Almighty God’ (collect for All Saints’ Day). PH. 

‘O clap your hands.’ Durh. ; Add. MSS. 30478-9 (Tenor part only) ; 
Add, MSS. 17784/26b (Bass part only). 

*‘O clap your hands’ (verse anthem). Add. MSS. 17784/52b (Bass 
part only).. 

*O God, wherefore art thou absent.’ PH. 

‘O how amiable’ (verse anthem). Add. MSS. 17784/54b (Bass part 
only). 

*O let my mouth be filled.’ 
only). 

*O Lord God, the Heathen are come into thine inheritance’ (a 5) 
(‘composed in the year 1644 on the occasion of the abolishing 
The Common Prayer and overthrowing the constitution 
both in Church and State’). Harl. 7338 (score): Add. MSS. 
17784/61 (Bass part only). 

‘O Lord, grant the King a long life’ (‘at the Restauration’). 
Harl. 7338 (score); Add. MSS. 17784/33b (Bass part only); 
Durh. C 17/103. 

‘O Lord, grant the King a long life’ (verse anthem). Add. MSS. 
17784/50b (Bass part only) ; Durh. © 2/198. 

*O Lord, how long.’ Add. MSS. 17784/61 (Bass part only). 

‘O Lord, thou hast searched me out.’ PH. 37/G 9 (Bass cantoris 
part only). 

*O praise the Lord of Heaven.’ 
(Bass part only). 

‘O praise yee the Lord’ (a5) (‘. . . upon the Restauration of the 
Church and Royal Family in 1660’). Harl. 7338 (score). 

*O pray for the peace.’ Durh. ; Add. MSS. 177&4/32 (Bass part only). 

*O sing unto the Lord.’ Add. MSS. 17784/21b (Bass part only) ; 
Add. MSS. 30478-9 (Tenor part only). 

*O worship the Lord.’ Har]. 4142/21b (words only). 

‘Praise the Lord, O my soul’ (full anthem). Harl. 7338 (score) ; 
Add. MSS. 17784/32b (Bass part only). 
‘Praise the Lord, O my soul’ (verse anthem). 

(Bass part only). 

‘Sing unto God, O ye kingdoms.’ Harl. 4142/25 (words only). 

‘Sing we merrily’ (a 8) (‘. . . being part of his Exercise at Oxford 
for the Batchelour’s degree in Musick in the year 16389’), 
PH.; Har). 7338 (score); Add. MSS. 17784/29b (2 parts only). 

‘The Earth is the Lord’s’ (for 3 basses). Add. MSS. 17820/82 
(score); Add. MSS. 17784/16b (Bass part ouly). 

‘The King shall rejoyce.’ Add. MSS. 17784/51b (Rass part only). 

‘The Lord is onlie my support.’ Add. MSS. 17784/27b (Bass part 
only). 

‘The Spirrit of Grace grant us.’ Harl. 4142/28b (words only). 

‘Thou art my King, O God.’ Add. MSS. 30478-9 (Tenor part 

' only) ; Add. MSS. 17784/22b (Bass part only). 

‘Turn thon us,’ PH.; Add. MSS. 17784/53 (Bass part only). 

‘What shall I render.’ PH.; Harl. 4142/31b (words only). 

Ye sons of Sion’ (Xmas hymna@2), Ch. Ch, 365 (score). 


Add. MSS. 17784/11b 
Add. MSS. 17784/20b (Bass part 
Ch. Ch. 1220-4 (Alto, 
Add, MSS. 17784/53b (Bass 


PH.; Add. MSS. 17784/27 (Bass part 


Tenb. 0.B.; Add. MSS. 17784/28b 


Add. MSS. 17784/56 
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*O bone Jesu’ (a 4), Add. MSS. 33235/100b (score) ; Ch. Ch. 14 (score) 
CHANTS 


Dr, Child’s * Windsor Chant’ in foure parts for the Psalms of David. 
Add. MSS. 17784/177b (Bass part only), 
Chants also in Add. MSS. 17841/45 and Add. MSS. 37027. 


W. H. H..and J) M*. 

CHILDREN OF DON, THE, opera in 8 acts, 
words by T. EK. Ellis (Lord Howard de Walden) ; 
music by Holbrooke ; produced London Opera 
House, June 15, 1912. The first part of a 
trilogy of which Dyan is the second and 
BRONWEN (still unperformed, 1927) the third. 

It was given in German at Volksoper, Vienna, 
Apr., 1923. 

CHILESOTTI, Oscar (b. Bassano, July 12, 
1848 ; d. there, June 20, 1916), one of the most 
eminent of Italian musical antiquaries. He 
was at the university of Padua, where he 
graduated in law, subsequently attaining high 
rank as an amateur violoncellist and flute- 
player, and a musical theorist. His life was 
devoted to the revival of old music, and he 
edited a valuable Biblioteca di rarita musicali, 
containing 

(Vol. i.) Dances from books of the 16th century ; (vol. ii.) Pichi’s 
‘ Balli d’ arpicordo ’ (1621) ; (vol. iii.) G. Stefani’s ‘ Affetti amorosi’ 
(1624) ; and (vol. iv.) Marcello’s ‘ Arianna.’ 

Mention must also be made of his edition (1881) 
of L. Roneall’s ‘ Capricci armonici’ (1692) ; 
of his translations of various collections of 
lute-music, from the tablature, and of such 
historical and critical work as I nostri maestri 
del passato (1882); Di G. B. Besardo, etc. 
(1886) ; Sulla lettera critica di B. Marcello contro 
A. Lotte (1885); Sulla melodia popolare nel 
secolo xvi; and some Italian translations 
from Schopenhauer. He was a regular con- 
tributor to the Gazzetta musicale di Milano, 
and occasionally wrote in the Rk. M./., and the 
publications of the Int. Mus. Gesellschaft. 

M. 

CHILSTON, the name of the author of a 
short treatise ‘of musical proporcions and of 
theire naturis and denominacions,’ written in 
English about the middle of the 15th century, 
and included in the famous manuscript from 
the monastery of the Holy Cross at Waltham, 
which once belonged to Thomas Tallis and is 
now among the treasures of the British 
Museum.+ 

Nearly the whole of this treatise is printed 
in Hawkins’s History of Music, ii. 229. The 
writer, in common with all medizval theorists, 
treats the science of music as a branch of 
Applied Mathematics : 


“Numbers may be referred to length and breadth 
of earth or of other measure that belongeth to Geo- 
metry, or they may be considered as they be number 
in themselves and so they belong to Arithmetic, or 


‘they may be referred to length and shortness and 


measure of musical instruments, the which cause 
highness and lowness of voice, and so they belong to 
harmony and to craft of music.’ 


Harmonic progression is illustrated by the 
ratio of the fifth and the octave : 


1 MS. Lansdowne, 763. 
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‘ Diapason, 7.e. proportio dupla is the most perfect 
accord after the unison. Between the extremities of 
the Diapason, sc. the treble and the tenor, will be given 
a middle that is called the Mean, the which is called 
Diapente, i.e. sesquialtera to the tenor and Dia- 
tessaron, i.e. sesquitercia to the treble. Therefore 
that manner of middle is called Medietas Armonica. 
Sequitur exemplum: a pipe of six foot long with his 
competent breadth is a tenor in diapason to a pipe 
of 3 foot with his competent breadth: then is a pipe 
of 4 foot the mean to them twain, diatessaron to the 
one and diapente to the other, as thou shalt find more 
plainly in the making of the Monochord that is called 
the Instrument of Plain-song.’ 

Immediately preceding this treatise in the 
manuscript is 


‘a litil tretise acording to the ferst tretise of the sight 
of Descant, and also for the sight of Counter and for 
the syght of the Countirtenor and of Faburdon.’ 
The ‘ ferst tretise ’ referred to is that of Lionel 
Power, which is fully described by Burney and 
Hawkins. We are left in doubt whether the 
supplementary treatise is the work of Power 
orofChilston. The earlier portion of it appears 
in almost identical language in MS. Bodl. 842, 
where it is headed ‘ Opinio Ricardi Cutelle de 
London.’ (See DEscant; FAUXBOURDON.) 
AA a 

CHIME. To chime is to sound a bell by 
swinging it the shortest arc necessary to bring 
the clapper into contact with the bell. 

W. W. S. 

CHIME-BELLS (Lat. cymbala; Old Eng. 
cymbals, chymme - bells, clokarde), small bells, 
either of the usual shape or like hemispherical 
gongs, arranged in order and suspended in a 
frame over the performer’s head or placed on a 
stand in front of him; they were sounded by 
being struck with a single hammer or with two, 
one in each hand. The number of bells varies 
from 4 to 9 in a single set ; in the larger sets, 
requiring two performers, there are as many as 
13 or 15. Illustrations are frequent in English 
manuscripts from the 11th to the 15th cen- 
turies(see PLATE LXIV.); acontinental 13th- 
century illustration (Cantigas de Santa Maria, 
Madrid) shows seven bells in a low frame with 
cords, bearing note-labels attached to their 
clappers and pulled by a seated musician (see 
PLATE LV.No.3). Dunstan, who died in 988, 
excelled on the psaltery, lyre, and in ‘ touching 
the cymbals.’ He is said to have made a set 
of chimes for Canterbury. These chimes were 
frequently used with the organ, and Aelred, 
Abbot of Rievaulx in the 12th century, strongly 
denounces not only the groaning of the bellows, 
and the roar of the organ pipes, but ‘ the noise 
of the cymbals.’ ‘ Why,’ he asks, ‘such organs 
and so many cymbals in the church?’ Prob- 
ably the mixture-stop known as the cimball 


(Zimbel), found in later days in the organ, was 


an attempt to reproduce the brilliancy of the 
bell-chimes. A treatise by Theophilus, a monk 
of the 11th century, is printed by Rimbault in 
his History of the Pianoforte, which minutely 
describes the casting and tuning of these little 
bells. Probably owing to its bell-like effect, 
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the name cymbal was in later times applied to 
the psaltery and then to the dulcimer; from 
the psaltery it passed to the keyed psaltery, 
the clavicymbal or harpsichord. F. W. G. 
CHIMES. The origin of this word is ob- 
scure but is connected with the Latin ‘ cym- 
balum ’ and the German ‘ zimbel ’—a small bell 
struck with a hammer. A chime may be de- 
scribed as (1) a diatonic set of bells—sometimes 
including the minor 7th and the augmented 
4th, giving the possibilities of modulation to 
the dominant and sub-dominant of the key. 
(2) A series of musical sounds or tunes played 
mechanically or otherwise on such a set of bells. 
Chimes were first played by hand. The 
different hours of the day were originally an- 
nounced in the same way. More than 100 B.c. 
a mechanism was used in connexion with the 
‘ clepsydra,’ by which a weight was released at 
the hour and struck a bell. This is the earliest 
record of what may be called a striking clock. 
Many centuries afterwards a working part was 


invented to play quarter chimes, and later on 


chime tunes. Mechanical figures for striking 
the quarters and hours on bells were in use 
sometime before the introduction of clock dials, 
and seem to have been very popular. Before 
1298 there was a clock at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with such figures. Decker (1609) calls them 
‘ Paul’s Jacks,’ and also says ‘ the time of St. 
Paul’s goes truer by 5 notes than the chimes of 
St. Sepulchre’s Church.’ The word ‘ jack’ is 
derived from the Latin jaccomarchiadus—a 
man in a suit of armour. These figures were 
always represented as being clothed in a suit of 
mail. 

One of the earliest records of chimes is in 
1432, when ‘ Richard Roper was paid 20d. for 
mending the chymes’ in Norwich Cathedral. 

CuImME Mrecuanism.—Chime mechanism was 
invented soon after the advent of weight clocks. 
When these clocks were first made, many de- 
vices were used to indicate the flight of time, 
such as performing figures, crowing cocks, etc. 
Peter Lightfoot, monk and abbot of Glaston- 
bury, was the earliest maker of such clocks 
(1335). Soon after this they were made on the 
Continent. Probably the quarters of the hour 
were first indicated by a jack on a single bell 
and later by two jacks on two bells, the notes 
of which were a 2nd, 3rd, 4th or 5th apart. 
Such quarters are known as ‘ ding-dong’ or 
‘ ting-tang,’ and from their introduction to the 
present time have been more extensively used 
than any others. 

Ancient chime mechanism is very simple, and 
consists of a weight-driven barrel—generally 
made of wood—into which pins are driven on 
exactly the same principle as that of a musical 
box. A primitive substitute for the properly 
constructed chime barrel was the trunk of a 
tree into which spikes were driven. The pins 
in the chime barrel pull down levers, which lift 
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hammers with which they are connected by 
wires and release them, so that in their descent 
they fall upon and strike the bell from the out- 
side. 

In mechanical playing the bellis always struck 
by hammers which operate on the outside sur- 
face of the bell and in this country play melody 
only. In such a mechanism the barrel has to 
do all the work. It was satisfactory so long as 
the requirements were merely a regular succes- 
sion of notes of equal length played ata moderate 
speed—a hymn tune or the like—but there are 
few melodies of real interest which come within 
these limits, particularly as regards secular 
tunes, consequently more elaborate airs, con- 
sisting of mixed long and short note values— 
groups of short notes in quick succession, etc.— 
were set on the chime barrel. These unequal 
demands made the speed of the barrel irregular, 
with the result that one bar was played at a 
quicker or slower rate than another. This 
obliterated everything as to correct time, pro- 
ducing a most unsatisfactory musical effect, 
and in many instances a grotesque perform- 
ance. One tune above all others calculated 
to show the defects of such a mechanism 
is ‘Rule, Britannia,’ which never should be 
set upon a barrel controlled by the ancient 
mechanism. 

The first important improvement made on 
the old mechanism was by Messrs. Lund & 
Blockley. The general principles were good 
but certain parts were too weak to bear the 
strain of the heavy driving weight used. Further 

improvements were made by Messrs. Gillett of 
Croydon, who installed their first machine at 
Boston Parish Church in 1868. Its particular 
advantage is in the division of the mechanical 
operations. A separate movement raises the 
hammer levers into action position immedi- 
ately after’: they have fallen. When raised, 
they are prevented from falling by a spring 
trigger which can be released by the slightest 
pressure. The only work the barrel has to do 
is to release the triggers, so that the demand on 
it is reduced to a minimum, but the actual 
power is the same and derived from one source 
—the driving weight. 

The chime machine of Messrs. Smith & Sons, 
of Derby, differs from Messrs. Gillett’s machine 
principally in the subdivision of the driving 
power. Each hammer or set of hammers has 
its own special mechanism driven by an in- 
dependent weight, instead of the power being 
derived from one source. These weights are so 
adjusted that the requirements are amply pro- 
_ vided for whatever demands are made, thus 
securing accurate time in the playing—a most 
important consideration. 

CuImME TunxEs.—It is impossible to fix the 
date when chime tunes were first introduced. 
The earliest mention of any tune played by 
chimes is in the will of John Baret (1463), who 
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in addition to leaving money to repair the 
chimes of the Parish Church of Bury, Suffolk, 
expressed a wish that they should play ‘ Re- 
quiem eternam ’ at stated times to his memory. 
In Abbot Parker’s Register there is a copy of an 
agreement between the Abbot of Gloucester 
and Thomas Loveday, dated 1572, in which 
the latter 


‘hath covenaunted and Bargaynd with the Abbot to 
repayre the Chyme gonge uppon eight belles and upon 
two ympnes that is to say ‘“ Christe Redemptor 
Omnium” and ‘Chorus hore Jerusalem,” well-tuyn- 
able and wokemanly by the Feast of All Saynts next 
ensuinge for which the said Abbot promyseth to pay 
the seid Thomas Loveday four mares sterlinge at the 
fynisshement of his said repayre.’ 


In 1553 an indenture between the King’s 
four ‘ missioners ’ and the Bishop of Worcester 
and Gloucester shows that ‘the said Commis- 
sion have redelyvered unto the Dean and 
Chapter one Great Bell whereon the Clock 
strykithe and eight other bells whereupon the 
Chyme goithe.’ Chime tunes gradually in- 
creased in popularity until in the 18th century 
every church of importance possessed a clock 
with quarter chimes and chime tunes. 

In selecting tunes for chimes, many repeated 
notes, long successions of quick notes or very 
long notes should be avoided. No tune should 
ever be attempted on a smaller number of bells 
than it demands for its correct rendering. The 
mutilation of well-known melodies is to be 
greatly deprecated, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how people will listen a whole lifetime 
to these distortions without complaint. The 
National Anthem has been burlesqued more 
than any other well-known tune. 

CONTINENTAL Mrtuop.—The chime mech- 
anism used on the Continent is exactly the same 
in principle as that originally used in this 
country but is constructed on a much larger 
scale, having so much more to do in playing 
long pieces of music in three or more parts. 
The largest chime barrel in the world is that of 
Bruges, the reputed weight of which is over 
8 tons. It is made of gun metal and is pierced 
with 30,500 holes, into which the studs or 
catches are fixed. As the barrel is a permanent 
part of the mechanism, the music played cannot 
be altered except by a rearrangement of the 
studs, which takes some three or four days to 
do. For this reason the same music is heard 
for a whole year, and in some instances for a 
longer time, before it is changed. At Malines 
and Bruges, according to the music set on the 
barrel, anything from 60 to 80,000 notes are 
played every 24 hours. The driving weight 
required is over 1} tons. 

The music for the automatic carillon is just 
as elaborate as that played by the carillonneur, 
and requires much the same consideration as 
to its most effective arrangement. Frequently 
the melody is played throughout in octaves, 
and this gives greater definition to the most 
important part. 
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QUARTER Cuimes.—In England the uniform 
plan of the music for quarter chimes is to in- 
crease the length of the chime as the hour pro- 
ceeds, e.g. Westminster Quarters, 4, 8, 12 and 
16 notes. This is not followed to any great 
extent on the Continent, however; those of the 
City Hall of Copenhagen, put in twenty-one 
years ago, are on these lines, showing the in- 
fluence of our famous quarter chimes. ‘Taking 
two of the most famous continental chimes, 
viz. those of Malines and Bruges, we find that : 
(1) the hour is divided into eight parts, the 
quarters being subdivided into half-quarters ; 
(2) the half-quarter consists of a short, quick 
flourish of two bars in length ; (3) the quarters 
before and after the hour are comparatively 
short and of equal length, about four times as 
long as the half-quarters; (4) the half-hour 
quarter is four times as long as the previous 
quarter; (5) the hour is twice as long as the 
half-hour ; (6) the hour to come is struck after 
the half-hour quarter on a smaller bell than that 
used for the hour strike. 

The following are our best known quarter 
chimes : 

(1) CAMBRIDGE QUARTERS (commonly called 
Westminster Quarters).—The mechanism for 
playing these quarters was first erected in 
St. Mary’s Church (the Great), Cambridge, 
1793-94. 

In their proper form (a peal of 10 bells would 
provide the requisite notes) the hour bell 
should be the octave of the third bell of the 
quarter chimes. They are frequently played 
on 6- or 8-bell peals ; but musically these are 
very unsatisfactory, as in both, the hour bell— 
Nos. 6 and 8 respectively—leaves an in- 
complete effect on the ear. 

The notes of the quarter chimes are : 


1st Quarter. 2nd Quarter. 
Bee 


panei ae poo meats es aa al 

38rd Quarter, 4th Quarter. 

(tet eres etre 
Hour. 


See | 


eo 


The history of these quarter chimes is 
interesting, although the statements regarding 
it are the hearsay evidence of Amps of Cam- 
bridge, who related the particulars in his 
correspondence with Dr. Raven in 1861. Dr. 
Raven’s Church Bells of Cambridgeshire, pp. 
105 and 106, states : 


‘About the time of these improvements Dr. Jowett 
was Regius Professor of Laws and Dr. Randall 
Regius Professor of Music, and Crotch and Pratt, 
then mere lads, were his pupils. Dr. Jowett was an 
expert mechanician. . . . He appears to have been 
consulted by the authorities of the University and 
to have taken Crotch into his counsels. The latter 
may be credited with the idea of taking the phrase of 
four notes from the fifth bar of the opening symphony 
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of Handel’s ‘IT know that my Redeemer liveth” and, 
by a system of variations not unworthy of Fabian 
Stedman, expanding it ‘‘into this musical chime.” 
It was said by Pratt that when the chimes were 
first heard they were thought so strange that they 
were nicknamed ‘ Jowett’s Hornpipe.” Very few 
except those who had known Crotch were aware 
that he had anything to do with their composition.’ 

It is doubtful whether the initial phrase was 
borrowed from Handel, but although Crotch 
had left, Cambridge some five years before the 
chimes were put up, it is highly probable that 
he was responsible for the arrangement and 
variation of the notes which constitute the now 
famous quarter chimes, which were in use for 
over half a century before they attracted any 
attention. 

They were first copied at the Royal Ex- 
change, London, in 1845. The groups of four 
notes were not changed, but the sequence was 
altered, and the arrangement was no improve- 
ment on the original. In 1859-60 they were 
copied at the Houses of Parliament, and it was 
after this that they became popularly known as 
‘ Westminster Quarters.’ 

‘Cambridge Chimes,’ so called, on domestic 
clocks are frequently met with. They are 
merely ringers’ changes on 8 bells, and are 
often exactly the same as those which do duty 
for ‘ Whittington Chimes.’ 

(2) MaGpALEN CuIMEs, Oxford, erected in 
1713, unique and fascinating on account of 
their indefinite rhythmic progression. 


1st Quarter. 2nd Quarter. 8rd Quarter 


cag Poe zs Me ae anal Seite | 1 1 “ 
aware se barre Powe I 


ae a re 


4th Quarter. 
See ee 


(3) CarFax Cutmes, Oxford, arranged by 
John Smith, clockmaker, Derby. They were 
first erected at Freshwater in 1895 and called 
Tennyson Chimes; copied at Oxford, 1898 ; 
also at Uppingham and Maralin; and now 
known as Carfax Chimes. 


ne Quarter. 2nd Quarter. 


2S == SSS 


8rd Quarter. 


giz sera 


4th Quarter. 


(4) WuiTtIncton CuimeEs.—In their oldest 
form these chimes were played on six bells and 
based on the ancient tune, ‘Turn again, 
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Whittington,’ to be found in D’Urfey’s Wit 
and Mirth ; or Pills to Purge Melancholy : 


The earliest reference to the tune is in 
Shirley’s ‘Constant Maid,’ Act II. Scene ii. 
‘Six bells in every steeple, And let them all go 
to the city tune, “Turn again, Whittington ’”’’ 
(1640). It is with Bow Church that the 
Whittington tradition is connected. If the 
chime was played by the clock, it must have 
been in existence before the great fire of 1666, 
as the six-bell tune has not been played since 
that date. In 1905 Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford wrote a new set of quarter chimes based on 
the old tune and using the twelve bells now in 
the tower : 


ist Quarter. 2nd Quarter. 
efi° 


Whittington Chimes, commonly so called, are 
to be found exclusively on domestic clocks and 
vary considerably as to the notes played. The 
different ‘runs’ are merely ringers’ changes on 
a specified number of bells. 

(5) GUILDFORD CHIMES, composed by George 
Wilkins, organist of St. Nicholas Church, Guild- 
ford, were first set up in Holy Trinity Church, 
Guildford, 1843 ; copied at Chard, Bournville, 
Irthlingborough, Macclesfield, Northleach and 
Stratton. 


Ast Quarter. 
a 
8rd Quarter. 


4th Quarter. 
Sea a 1 


(6) BEVERLEY MINSTER CHIMES, arranged by 
Rev. Canon Nolloth, D.D., in such a way that 
the different length and ending of each strain 
should make it easy to distinguish the particular 
quarter it indicates. The full compass of the 
ten bells is employed and anything like a 
tune avoided. They are the longest quarter 
chimes in the British Isles and were put up 
in 1902. 
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1st Quarter. Qnd Quarter. 


Sore 


ora fea ex 
Se a gE tore = pees 
G2 = st arp 


: p ) eee 
eg ee we f 
Gane: = ay Lan oF Saves 
4th Quarter. 

came gery ere J— ®_@ 


=: 
Great John, 
72 tons. 
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CHINESE PAVILION (Cutnes& CRESCENT, 
CHAPEAU CHINOIS, TURKISH CRESCENT, JING- 
LING JOHNNY). This instrument consists of a 
pole with several transverse brass plates of 
some crescent or fantastic form, and generally 
terminating at top with a conical pavilion or 
hat, whence its several names. On-all these 
parts a number of very small bells are hung, 
which the performer causes to jingle, by shak- 
ing the instrument, held vertically, up and 
down. (See PLATE XX X.No.4.) It was used 
in military bands. (See GLOCKENSPIEL.) 

v. de P. 

CHINZER, Giovanni (mid 18th cent.), a 
German -Swiss(?) musician, who appears to 
have written several operas in Italy between 
1735 and 1742. In about 1750 he settled in 
Paris, where he brought out several books of 
trio-sonatas, sonatas for violin as well as flute 
or violin and bass, violin duets, a Mass, Dixit 
Dominus and arias. He appears to be iden- 
tical with the Sigr. Chinzer who was in London. 
c. 1796, some of whose violin duets Preston 
published at that time (Fétis; Q.-L.). 

CHIPP, EpmMunp Tuomas, Mus.D. Cantab., 
(b. London, Christmas Day, 1823 ; d. Nice, Dec. 
17, 1886), organist, eldest son of 'T. P. Chipp 


~(well known as the player of the ‘ Tower 


drums’), was a chorister in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s. 

He studied the violin under Nadaud and 
Tolbecque, and was in the Queen’s private 
band from 1843-45; became known as an 
organist of some repute, from his holding the 
position of honorary organist at Albany Chapel, 
Regent’s Park, 1843-46. In 1847 he succeeded 
Dr. Gauntlett at St. Olave’s, Southwark, a 
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position he resigned on being elected organist 
to St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, in 1852. On 
W. T. Best’s retirement from the Panopticon 
in 1855, Chipp was chosen to succeed him as 
organist, and retained the appointment until 
the close of that institution. He was invited 
to become organist to Holy Trinity, Padding- 
ton, where he remained from 1856 until his ap- 
pointment asorganist of the Ulster Hall, Belfast, 
in 1862. He took the degree of Mus. B. at Cam- 
bridge in 1859, and of Mus. D. in 1860. In 1866 
he was appointed organist to the Kinnaird 
Hall, Dundee, and also to St. Paul’s Church, 
Edinburgh. In November of that year both 
appointments had to be resigned, as he was 
appointed organist and Magister Choristarum 
to Ely Cathedral. 

The works produced by this composer are the 
oratorio of ‘Job’; ‘ Naomi, a Sacred Idyl’ ; 
much church music; a book of 24 sketches 
for the organ, and various minor works, 
songs, etc. 

CHIROPLAST, see Locirr, Johann 
nard. 

CHITARRONE (Ital., augmentative of chi- 
tarra), a theorbo, or double-necked lute of great 
length, with wire strings and two sets of tuning- 
pegs, the lower set having twelve, and the 
higher eight strings attached; the unusual 
extension in length affording greater develop- 
ment to the bass of the instrument. (See 
PLATE XLV. No. 5.) 

The Italian chitarra was not strung with 
catgut like the Spanish guitar, but with wire, like 
the German cither and the old English cithern. 
The chitarrone, as implied by the suffix, was 
a large chitarra ; and the Italian instrument 
called by this name is a theorbo with a shorter 
neck, strung with wire, and played with a 
plectrum. In Italy the instrument figured here 
is called Arciliuto; but the German authori- 
ties, Praetorius (1619) and Baron (1727), call it 
Chitarrone. Both the chitarrone and the arch- 
lute were employed in Italy in the 16th century 
with the clavicembalo and other instruments to 
accompany the voice, forming a band, the 
nutty, slightly bitter timbre of which must have 
been very sympathetic and agreeable. Lists 
of these earliest orchestras are extant, notably 
one that was got together for the performance 
of Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo’ in 1607, in which 
appear two chitarroni. A very fine specimen 
of this interesting instrument is in the South 
Kensington Museum. The length of it is 5 feet 


M. 
Ber- 


4 inches. It is inscribed inside ‘ Andrew Taus 

in Siena, 1621.’ (See ARCHLUTE, CITHER, LuTE, 

‘THEORBO.) Ait at. 
CHLADNI, Ernst FiLorens FRiepRicu 


(6. Wittemberg, Nov. 30, 1756; d. Breslau, 
Apr. 3, 1827), has been called the father of 
modern acoustics. 

His father was a stern educator, and his 
youth was consequently spent in close applica- 
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tion to the study of a variety of subjects, of 
which geography seems to have been the chief, 
and music very subordinate, for he did not 
begin to study the latter consistently till he 
was nineteen. At the college of Grimma he 
studied law and medicine, apparently un- 
certain to which to apply himself. At Leipzig 
in 1782 he was made doctor of laws, but soon 
abandoned that position and the study of 
jurisprudence to apply himself exclusively to 
physical science. His attention was soon 
drawn to the imperfection of the knowledge of 
the laws of sound, and he determined to devote 
himself to their investigation. His first re- 
searches on the vibrations of round and square 
plates, bells and rings, were published as early 
as 1787. It was in connexion with these that 
he invented the beautiful and famous experi- 
ment for showing the modes of vibration of 
metal or glass plates, by scattering sand over 
the surface. 

His researches extended over a considerable 
part of the domain of acoustics; embracing, 
besides those mentioned above, investigations 
on longitudinal vibrations, on the notes of pipes 
when filled with different gases ; on the theory 
of consonance and dissonance ;_ the acoustical 
properties of concert-rooms ; and the distribu- 
tion of musical instruments into classes. With 
shortsightedness characteristic at once of the 
greatest and least of mortals, he thought the 
noblest thing to do would be to invent some 
new instrument on a principle before unknown. 
To this object he himself said that he devoted 
more time, trouble and money than to his 
great scientific researches. The result was first 
an instrument which he called Euphon, which 
consisted chiefly of small cylinders of glass of 
the thickness of a pen, which were set in vibra- 
tion by the moistened finger. This he after- 
wards developed into an instrument which he 
called the Clavi-cylinder, and looked upon as 
the practical application of his discoveries, and 
the glory of his life. In form it was like a 
square pianoforte, and comprised four and a 
half octaves. The sound was produced by 
friction from a single glass cylinder connected 
with internal machinery, by which the differ- 
ences of the notes were produced. Its ad- 
vantages were said to be the power of prolong- 
ing sound and obtaining ‘crescendo’ and 
“diminuendo’ at pleasure. After 1802, when 
he published his Treatise on Acoustics, he 
travelled in various parts of Europe taking his 
clavi-cylinder with him, and lecturing upon it 
and on acoustics. In Paris, in 1808, he was 
introduced to Napoleon by Laplace. The 
Emperor with characteristic appreciation of his 
importance gave him 6000 francs, and desired 
him to have his great work translated into 
French, for the benefit of the nation. This 
work he undertook himself, and in 1809 it was 
published with a short autobiography prefixed, 
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and dedicated to Napoleon. After this he 
resumed his travels and lectures for some years. 
His labours in science, mostly but not exclu- 
sively devoted to acoustics, continued up to the 
year of his death, which happened suddenly, 
from apoplexy. 

The following is a list of his more important 
works in connexion with acoustics, in the order 
of their appearance: 


tiber 
1787. 


1. Entdeckungen 
Theorie des Klanges. 


die 180 Consonirens und Dissonirens. 
01 (?). 
2. Uber die Langenténe einer 


Nachricht von dem Clavi- 


Saite.,. 1792. eenhder einen neugefundenen 
3. Uber die Longitudinal-|Instrumente. 1800 (?). 

schwingungen der Saiten und 10. Zweite Nachricht von dem 

Btabe:, 1796. Clavicylinder, und einem neuen 


4, Uber drehende Schwingun- 


Baue desselben. 1837 (? 
gen eines Stabes. 


IL, Die. Akustik. Breitkopt 

5. Beitrige zur Beforderung|und Hartel. 1802. 
eines bessern Vortrags des Klang- 12. Neue Beitrige zur Akustik. 
lehre.., 1797. Tb. 1817. 

6. Uber die Tone einer Pfeife| 13. Beitrage zur praktischen 
in verschiedenen Gasarten. Akustik, etc. (with remarks on 

7. Eine neue Art die Geschwin-|the construction of instruments). 
digkeit der Schwingungen bei|/d. 1821. 

“einem jeden To6ne durch den Ubersicht der 
Augeschein zu bestimmen. 1800. und Klanglehre, etc. 

8. Uber die wahre Ursache| Schott, 1827. 

C. H. H. P. 

CHLUBNA, Osvatp (b. Brno, 1893), a Mor- 
avian composer, pupil of Jandéek for composi- 
tion, whose works are making their way in his 
owncountry. He holds a post in the Conserva- 
toire at Brno. His works include: ‘ Piseti mé 
touhy’ (A Song of Yearning), for orchestra ; 
‘Tichéusmifeni’ (Quiet Reconciliation); ‘Suma- 
fovo dité’ (The Fiddler’s Child), for voices and 
orchestra; ‘Pomsta Catullova’ (Catullus’s 
Revenge), opera, the libretto from Vrchlicky. 

R. N. 

CHOICE OF HERCULES, THE, a ‘ musical 
interlude’ for solos and chorus; words from 
Spenser’s ‘ Polymetis’; music by Handel, 
partly adapted from his ‘ Alcestis.’ Auto- 
graph in Royal Library (B.M.)—begun June 
28, 1750, finished July 5, 1750; but last chorus 
added afterwards. Produced at Covent Garden, 
Mar. 1, 1751. G. 

CHOIR, sometimes spelt QuirE. (1) The 
part of the church east of the nave, in which 
the services are celebrated. The term is now 
generally restricted in England to cathedrals 
and abbey churches, ‘ chancel’ being used for 
the same part of a parish church. 

(2) The body of singers or other ministers 
occupying the choir and participating in the 
services of the church. 

(3) Any body of singers, not necessarily 
ecclesiastical. In this sense the term is synony- 
mous with ‘ chorus.’: 

(4) Divisions of a body of singers into sec- 
~ tions, as when a work is written for 2, 3, 4 or 
more choirs. 

(5) Divisions of the orchestra according to 
instrumental timbre, as strings, wood-wind and 
brass. This last use of the term choir is more 
frequent in America than in England. C. 

CHOIR ORGAN, the name given to the 
small organ which, in cathedral and other 
churches, used to hang suspended in front of, 
and below, the larger or great organ. It de- 
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rived its name from its employment to accom- 
pany the vocal choir in the chief portions of the 
choral service except the parts marked ‘ Full,’ 
and the Glorias, which were usually supported 
by the ‘ Loud Organ ’ as it was sometimes called. 
The choir organ was generally of very sprightly 
tone, however small it might be; one of three 
stops only not unfrequently consisting of the 
following combination— Stopped Diapason, 
Principal, Fifteenth. As a rule a good choir 
organ should have a sufficient proportion of 
string and reed-toned stops to give variety, 
colour and contrast in accompanying voices ; 
and for use in solo-playing as opposed. to the 
reedy tone of the swell organ and the powerful 
tone of the great. 

Father Smith’s choir organ at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (1694-97), the most complete he 
ever made, had the following eight stops: 
Stopped Diapason (Wood), Principal, Flute 
(Metal), Gemshorn Twelfth, Fifteenth, Mixture 
III ranks, Cremona (through), Vox humana 
(through). 

In modern instruments this organ is much 
enlarged, and is often enclosed in a swell-box. 
There is generally a better balance of tone than 
was formerly the case, and the octave and 
fifteenth are much less fierce and assertive in 
tone. Occasionally a Tuba is played from the 
choir manual, so as to leave the great and 
swell available for its accompaniment. 

E. J. H.; addns, T. E. 

CHOLLET, Jean Baptiste Martz (0. Paris, 
May 20, 1798; d. Nemours, Jan. 9, 1892), a 
popular opéra-comique tenor, director of the 
theatre at Bordeaux, maitre de chapelle to the 
King of Holland, from 1804-16 was taught 
singing and the violin at the Conservatoire, 
and in 1814 gained a solfeggio prize. 

In 1815, the Conservatoire having been 
closed owing to political events, he became 
chorus singer at the Opéra and the Italian 
and Feydeau Theatres. From 1818-25 he 
played in the provinces, under the name 
Déme-Chollet, the quasi-baritone parts played 
formerly by Martin and others. In 1825 he 
played both at Brussels and the Opéra-Comique, 
Paris, and obtained in 1826 an engagement at 
the latter, where, having adopted the tenor 
repertory, he remained until 1832. His prin- 
cipal new parts were in operas of Hérold and 
Auber, viz. Henri (‘ Marie ’), Aug. 12, 1826, in 
which he made his first success by his singing 
of the song ‘ Une Robe légére’ ; Fritz, in ‘ La 
Fiancée,’ Jan. 10, 1829; ‘Fra Diavolo,’ Jan. 28, 
1830, and ‘Zampa,’ May 3, 1831. He then sang 
with great success at Brussels, The Hague, etc. 
From 1835-47 he was again at the Opéra- 
Comique, being most successful in new operas 
of Hérold (‘L’Kclair’)and Adam (‘ Postillon de 
Longjumeau ’), etc. He directed the Hague 
Theatre for a time. In 1850 he played with 
Mitchell’s company at St. James’s Theatre, viz, 
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as Lejoyeux (‘ Val d’Andorre’), in which he 
made his début, Jan. 4, and in some of his well- 
known parts. He was well received, on account 
of his easy, gentlemanly and vivacious acting, 
and his command both of humour and pathos, 
which atoned for loss of voice. From 1852- 
1854 he sang at the Lyrique without success, 
and soon after retired. His farewell benefit 
took place at the Opéra-Comique, Apr. 24, 
1872, when Roger reappeared in a scene from 
‘La Dame blanche,’ and Chollet himself as 
Barnabé in the celebrated duo from Paer’s 
‘Maitre de chapelle’ with Mlle. Ducasse, the 
favourite, then ‘Dugazon’ at the above 
theatre. AO. 
CHOPIN, Fr&ptric Francois (b. Zelazowa 
Wola, near Warsaw, Feb. 22, 18101; d. Paris, 
Oct. 17, 1849), the composer who endowed the 
modern pianoforte with a great literature of 
its own, was the son of Nicholas Chopin 
(6. Nancy, 1770), who came to Warsaw about 
1787 as a book-keeper in a manufactory of 
snuff. The business collapsed during the 
political troubles of the close of the 18th cen- 
tury. Nicholas became a captain: in the 
National Guard, and on retiring, a teacher of 
French. In this capacity, while acting as 
tutor to the son of Countess Skarbek, he made 
the acquaintance of Justine Kryzanowska, 
whom he married in 1806. Three daughters 
and one son were born to the Chopins, and the 
father was appointed professor of French in 
the newly founded Lyceum of Warsaw. He 
held similar appointments in the school of 
artillery and engineering from 1812, and in 
the military preparatory. school from 1815, 
besides keeping a boarding-school of his own. 
The general education which the composer 
received seems to have been of a strangely 
superficial order, considering his father’s pro- 
fession. A fair amount of French, a little 
Latin, and mathematics and geography are 
mentioned ; but in music he had the advantage 
of learning from a good all-round musician, 
Adalbert Zywny, a Bohemian, who was a 
violinist, pianist and composer, and from 
whom he learnt with such success that he 
played a concerto by Gyrowetz in public on 
Feb. 24, 1818, before he was 9 years old. He 
was called a second Mozart, and became the 
object of that female adoration, one instance 
of which had an important effect on the circum- 
stances of his later life. In 1820, Mme. 
CATALANI (qg.v.) heard him play, and gave him 
a watch with an inscription. He had already 
attempted composition, and dedicated a march 
to the Russian Grand Duke Constantine, who 
had it scored for a military band. The lessons 
with Zywny were continued until Chopin was 
12 years old, and in 1824 he entered the Lyceum. 
About the same time his father sent him to the 


1 The discovery of the certificate establishes this fact, which was 
previously questioned, in spite of the evidence of the tombstone. 
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head of the Warsaw Conservatorium, Joseph 
Elsner, for instruction in harmony and counter- 
point. According to Liszt, 


‘Elsner taught Chopin those things that are the most 
difficult to learn and most rarely known; to be 
exacting to one’s self, and to value the advantages 
that are only obtained by dint of patience and labour.’ 


There is evidence that while at the Lyceum, 
whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
his general education, he was a lively boy, so 
fond of private theatricals as to call from an 
eminent Polish actor the opinion that he ought 
to have gone on the stage. This opinion was 
endorsed in after years by some French pro- 
fessional actors, and by John Parry, who met 
Chopin at Chorley’s house in 1848.2 He col- 
laborated with his youngest sister in writing a 
one-act comedy, ‘The Mistake; or the Pre- 
tended Rogue.’ In 1825 he played again in 
public in the first movement of a concerto by 
Moscheles; he also improvised upon one of 
the instruments invented about that time, 
which aimed at uniting the harmonium with 
the pianoforte. (See AEOLODION.) 

This year, 1825, saw the publication of 
Chopin’s op. 1, the first rondo, in C minor; 
but he remained at the Lyceum until 1827, and 
it seems probable that his efforts to do his 
school work without diminishing the amount 
of time he wished to devote to his music, acted 
detrimentally on his health, and perhaps laid 
the foundations of that delicacy which has 
been so absurdly exaggerated. On leaving the 
school he was allowed to devote himself ex- 
clusively to music, and in the course of certain 
short excursions, such as that to Reinerz in 
Silesia, and to the country house of a member 
of the Skarbek family, he appeared as a 
pianist. Prince Radziwill, Governor of Posen, 
took great interest in the boy, but there is no 
foundation for the assertion made by Liszt, 
that Radziwill paid for Chopin’s education. 
About this time, too, he wrote the variations on 
‘La ci darem,’ op. 2, and the trio, op. 8, for 
piano and strings; the other works of the 
period were published posthumously, such as 
the rondo for two pianos, the sonata, op. 4, the 
EK minor nocturne, and the polonaises in G 
minor, D minor and B flat. 

In 1828 Chopin got his first sight of the 
great world. He was taken by a friend of his 
father, Professor Jarocki, to Berlin, where a 
congress of scientists under Alexander von 
Humboldt was to be held. In Berlin Chopin 
caught sight of several musical celebrities, 
among others, Spontini, Zelter and Mendels- 
sohn, but seems to have been too shy to intro- 
duce himself. He heard a few operas, such as 
Spontini’s ‘ Cortez,’ and the ‘ Matrimonio 
segreto ’ of Cimarosa, and was much impressed 
by Handel’s ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ which 
was given at the Singakademie. After some 
months spent at home in Warsaw, during 

2 This was told to the writer by Chorley in 1864. 
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which he heard Hummel and Paganini, he 
went, in July 1829, to Vienna, where he found 
that Haslinger was about to publish his ‘ La 
ci darem’ variations. Count Gallenberg and 
others urged him to give a concert, and this 
took place on Aug. 11, 1829, a time when the 
fashionable world was away from Vienna. 
The composer was announced to play his varia- 
tions, and the ‘ Krakowiak,’ both for piano and 
orchestra. The parts of the latter piece were 
so illegible that it had to be withdrawn, and 
he improvised in its stead, taking as his theme 
a subject from ‘La Dame blanche,’ and a 
Polish tune. His success was great, and 
another concert, at which both the variations 
and the ‘ Krakowiak’ were given, took place 
one week afterwards, on Aug. 18. The criti- 
cisms on his playing are full of interest ; one 
writer noticed as a defect ‘ the non-observance 
of the indication by accent of the commence- 
ment of musical phrases,’ and there are allu- 
sions to his ‘ precision and accuracy,’ as well as 
to the fact that his tone was considered by 
some, Moscheles for instance, as insufficient for 
a large room. 

We gather from confidential letters to a 
bosom friend and schoolfellow named Woycie- 
chowski,! that about this time Chopin was (or 
believed himself) in love with a pupil of the 
Warsaw Conservatorium, Constantia Gladkow- 
ska, whose attractions inspired some of the 
compositions of the period, notably the adagio 
of the concerto in F minor, and the valse in 
D flat, op. 70, No. 3 (posthumously published). 

He was now to set forth upon the regular 
career of a travelling virtuoso, and a farewell 
concert was given on Mar. 17, 1830. The 
intercst taken in him was so great that every 
seat was occupied, and a second, and even a 
third concert had to be given, in spite of the 
fact that at the first he and the audience were 
notin perfectsympathy. Itis significant of the 
state of musical taste in Warsaw that on each 
of the three occasions the concerto was divided ; 
on the first occasion the allegro from the F 
minor concerto was separated from the remain- 
der by a divertissement for the French horn ; 
and at the second concert by a violin solo. At 
the third, which took place on Oct. 2, 1830, the 
E minor concerto was subjected to similar 
treatment, and on each of the three occasions 
Chopin played potpourris on Polish tunes, 
either written down beforehand or extem- 
porised. At the second the *‘ Krakowiak’ was 
also given, and the profits were about £125, 
At the third Mlle. Gladkowska was one of the 
singers, so it was no wonder that the concert 
was the most successful of the three in point of 
Chopin’s own performances. He left Warsaw 
on Nov. 1, 1830, and went to Breslau, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, Munich and Stuttgart, on the 
way to Paris. Besides the works already 

1 Quoted in Karasowski’s Life, vol. ii. 
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enumerated, his compositions now included the 
polonaise in E flat, with orchestra, the introduc- 
tion and polonaise for piano and violoncello (in 
its first form), and a number of études, noc- 
turnes, valses, polonaises and mazurkas. The 
tour, from a financial point of view, was not a 
success; Haslinger, in Vienna, found it too 
expensive to publish good music, and so laid 
everything but waltzes aside. Some of Chopin’s 
letters from Vienna contain amusing remarks 
on those whom he met. Thalberg ‘takes 
tenths as easily as I do octaves, and wears studs 
with diamonds’; ‘ Moscheles does not at all 
astonish me’; Czerny ‘ has again arranged an 
overture for eight pianos and sixteen per- 
formers, and seems to be very happy over it,’ 
and so on. In July 1831 he was obliged to 
wait at Munich till money was sent him from 
home ; he gave a concert, at which he played 
the E minor concerto, and the fantasia on 
Polish airs. 

At Stuttgart he heard of the taking of War- 
saw by the Russians, an event which is said to 
have inspired the wild despair of the study in 
C minor, op. 10, No. 12. 

Although Chopin arrived in Paris in a mood 
of despondency and rather short of money, the 
Parisians received him all the more readily 
because he was a Pole, and a wave of sympathy 
with the troubles of Poland was just then 
passing over the French nation. With his 
clear-cut profile, high forehead, thin lips, 
tender brown eyes, delicately formed hands 
and pale complexion, it was little wonder that 
he rapidly made friends among the most im- 
portant musical people of Paris. Of the 
pianists of the time, he chiefly admired Kalk- 
brenner for his technique, and even went so far 
as to join some of his classes! Although much 
of the information that is forthcoming as to 
Chopin’s first impressions of Paris must be 
considered apocryphal, we know from his 
letters that he was not slow in realising the 
kind of work which lay before him to do, and 
that this was something else than the career of 
a mere virtuoso-pianist. On all hands it is 
admitted that he did not excel in the inter- 
pretation of music other than his own, and that 
his technique was less certain than that of 
some of his contemporaries. 


‘Perhaps I cannot create a new school, however 
much I may wish to do so, because I do not know the 
old one; but I certainly do know that my tone- 
poems have some individuality in them, and that I 
always strive to advance. . . . So much is clear to 
me, I shall never become a Kalkbrenner ; he will not 
be able to alter my perhaps daring but noble resolve 
—to create a new era in art.’ 

Among Chopin’s earliest friends in Paris 
were Cherubini, Bellini, Berlioz, Meyerbheer, 
Liszt, Hiller, Osborne, among composers, and 
Baillot, Brod, Franchomme and Pixis, among 
executive artists. His first concert took place 
on Feb. 26, 1832. He played the F minor 


concerto and the ‘ La ci darem’ variations, 
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besides taking part with Kalkbrenner in a 
duet for two pianos by the latter, accompanied 
on four other pianos. Hiller tells us that 
Mendelssohn, who was present, ‘ applauded 
triumphantly.’ Another appearance was made 
by Chopin on May 20, 1832, at a charity 
concert given by the Prince de la Moskowa. 
In another letter he touches upon the sordid 
little tragedy which must have been the lot of 
so many artists at various times, the need of 
keeping up the appearance of a larger income 
than was actually existing, in order to secure 
the patronage of the fashionable world, and to 
pose as a successful teacher. He speaks of 
having many pupils belonging to the Con- 
servatoire, as well as private pupils of Moscheles, 
Herz and Kalkbrenner, and says that they 
profess to regard him as the equal of Field (!). 
When John Field came to Paris, in the winter 
of 1832-33, he and Chopin had not very much 
personal sympathy, in spite of the undoubted 
influence which Field’s characteristics as a 
composer had exercised upon the younger man. 
Field spoke of Chopin as ‘un talent de chambre 
de malade.’ In the same winter Chopin took 
part with Hiller and Liszt in a performance 
of Bach’s concerto for three harpsichords 
(played on pianos), in the intervals of a 
theatrical performance for the benefit of Miss 
Smithson, afterwards the wife of Berlioz. 
Both Berlioz and Liszt were not quite sym- 
pathetic to Chopin, and their excesses of style 
seemed to him ridiculous. As early as 1833, 
it is said! that Chopin declared that Berlioz’s 
music was such as to justify any man who 
chose to break with him,—an unusually 
violent expression of opinion for Chopin. It 
was not till after Chopin’s death that Berlioz 
uttered his famous sneer, ‘ Il se mourait toute 
sa vie.’ 

Meanwhile Chopin’s music was steadily 
making its way, and between 1833 and 1847 
every year saw the publication of some of his 
works, so that it must have been worth the 
publishers’ while, financially speaking, to 
bring them out. The vogue of his music was 
started in Germany with Schumann’s article 
on ‘ op. 2,’ and the often-quoted words, ‘ Hats 
off, gentlemen ! a genius!’ 

After the winter of 1834-35 Chopin’s appear- 
ances as a virtuoso were very rare ; three quasi- 
private concerts were given in 1841, 1842 and 
1848, but they were distinctly for the sake of 
bringing forward new works, not in order to 
exhibit the composer’s ability as a pianist. 
On Dec. 7, 1834, he played an andante (prob- 
ably that which stands as the introduction to 
the polonaise in E flat (at a concert given by 
Berlioz in the Conservatoire, and on Christmas 
Day of the same year he played with Liszt 
Moscheles’ ‘ grand duo,’ op. 47, and a duet on 
two pianos written by Liszt on a theme of 


) Franchomme is the witness. 
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Mendelssohn’s (the MS. of which has disap- 
peared). Chopin’s retirement from the public 
career of a pianist seems to date from Apr. 
1835, and a performance of his E minor 
concerto, at which he met with a lukewarm 
reception from the public. His actual last 
appearance in public (not including the quasi- 
private concerts already referred to) was at 
Habeneck’s benefit at the Conservatoire, where 
he played the andante and polonaise, op. 22. 
In the summer of the same year he met his 
parents at Carlsbad, and afterwards visited 
Dresden and Leipzig, where Mendelssohn 
introduced him to Schumann, and he and 
Clara Wieck played to each other; she played 
her future husband’s sonata in F sharp minor, 
op. 11, and he ‘ sang’ (as Schumann says) his 
nocturne in E flat, op. 9. Mendelssohn gives 
an amusing account? of an evening during 
which he played ‘St. Paul’ to Chopin, the 
two parts of which were separated by Chopin’s 
performance of some new études and a concerto 
movement: ‘ It was just as if a Cherokee and 
a Kaffir had met and conversed.’ With 
Schumann’s opinions of Chopin every musical 
reader is familiar. 

In the summer of 1836 a similar journey was 
made to Marienbad, Dresden and Leipzig, the 
first place being visited with the object of 
meeting again a certain Mlle. Maria, daughter 
of Count Wodzinski, whose three sons had been 
at the school kept by Nicholas Chopin. Chopin 
proposed to, and was rejected by, the young 
lady, who subsequently made a better match in 
a worldly point of view. The most permanent 
trace of the affair is in a ‘tempo di valse’ in 
F minor, op. 69, No. 1, which is dated ‘ Dres- 
den, Sept. 1835, pour Mlle. Marie’; the 
lady cherished the autograph as ‘ L’ Adieu.’ 

The first of Chopin’s visits to England took 
place in July 1837; his object was primarily 
to consult a doctor, and to arrange certain 
business matters, the latter resulting in the 
publication of his works by the firm of Wessel 
& Co. (later Ashdown & Parry, now Edwin 
Ashdown). Chopin played at the house of 
James Broadwood in Bryanston Square, but his 
delicate state of health was one of the obstacles 
to his visiting or receiving visits. It was about 
this time that the first unmistakable signs of 
pulmonary disease began to show themselves. 

Chopin used to say that his life consisted of 
an episode without a beginning and with a sad 
end. He referred to the intimacy with Georges 
Sand (Mme. Dudevant), the history of which 
has been related by various persons, with 
greater or less opportunities for ascertaining 
the truth, but, as regards a good many of them, 
with very incomplete success, so far as abso- 
lute veracity is concerned. The acquaintance 
began, at Liszt’s instigation, early in 1837, 
when Chopin visited the novelist at Nohant, 

2 Letters to his Family, Oct. 8, 1835. 
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They planned a sojourn in the island of Majorca, 
where Chopin was to recover his health in the 
company of his friend. He borrowed money 
for his expenses, and the party, consisting of 
Mme. Sand, her son, daughter and maid, 
and Chopin, started by Port-Vendres and 
Barcelona in Nov. 1838 for Palma, where 
for a time everything was couleur de rose. 
After some time an exceptionally wet season 
set in, and Chopin was miserable, his illness 
increasing on him to such an extent that the 
landlord insisted on their quitting his house, 
and paying for the process of disinfecting it. 
To add to the other troubles, his piano was 
seized by the Custom-house officers, and not 
released till Feb. 1839. The various accounts 
of the sojourn in Majorca are embodied, in a 
more or less credible way, in George Sand’s 
Un Hiver ad Majorque and Histoire de ma vie ; 
the other side of the picture is given, after the 
quarrel and separation, in Lucrezia Floriant 
(published in 1847), where Chopin figures as 
Prince Karol—a high-flown, consumptive and 
exasperating nuisance. The most important 
of the works completed at Palma is the set of 
preludes, op. 28, in which the curious may see 
reflected the various moods of the composer’s 
temperament during this famous ‘ episode.’ 
The ballade in F, op. 38, the polonaise in C 
minor, op. 40, No. 2, and the scherzo in C sharp 
minor, op. 39, seem all to have been conceived 
about the same time. Early in Mar. 1839, 
Chopin and Georges Sand returned to France, 
and after being nursed at Marseilles the 
invalid was taken to Genoa, and thence to 
Nohant. For the next seven years or so their 
summers were spent at Nohant, the rest of the 
year in Paris—at first at No. 10 rue Pigalle, 
and afterwards in the Cité d’Orléans. During 
this period his relations with publishers were 
satisfactory, and his lessons commanded a high 
price. He played at St. Cloud before the royal 
family, together with Moscheles, in the winter 
of 1839, and gave two concerts of his own, on 
Apr. 26, 1841, and Feb. 21, 1842. On the 
second occasion we learn from Maurice Bourges 
that Chopin played the mazurkas in A flat, 
B major and A minor; three studies (probably 
op. 25, Nos. 1 and 2, and op. 10, No. 12); 
the ballade in A flat; four nocturnes, one of 
which was in F sharp minor, op. 55; the pre- 
lude in D flat; and the impromptu in G flat. 
The conditions of these concerts appear to have 
been almost ideal in their avoidance of the 
ordinary drawbacks of public entertainments. 
The audience consisted mainly of his friends 
and pupils, and the tickets were eagerly taken 
up in private. About this time Moscheles says 
of him in his Diary : 

‘ His ad libitum playing, which, with the interpreters 
of his music, degenerates into disregard of time, is 
with him only the most charming originality of execu- 


tion; the amateurish and harsh modulations which 
strike me disagreeably when I am reading his com- 
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positions no longer shock me, because his delicate 
fingers glide lightly over them in a fairy-like way ; 
his piano is so soft that he does not need any strong 
forte to produce contrasts ; it is for this reason that 
one does not miss the orchestral effects which the 
German school demands from a pianoforte player, 
but allows one’s self to be carried away, as by a 
singer who, little concerned about the accompaniment, 
entirely follows his feelings.’ 


In another place he says : 


‘Personally I dislike the artificial, often forced, 
modulations ; my fingers stumble and fall over such 
passages ; however much I may practise them I 
cannot execute them without tripping.’ 


In 1847 Chopin’s connexion with Georges 
Sand came to an abrupt and painful end. Itis 
unnecessary to discuss the details of the quarrel 
between them, but it is pretty certain that the 
consequent distress of mind accelerated the 
composer’s ill-health, if it was not a primary 
cause of his early death. In Oct. 1847 was 
published Chopin’s last composition, the sonata 
for piano and violoncello, op. 65, in G. minor. 
His last concert was given in Paris on Feb. 16, 
1848, when the approach of the Revolution was 
already being felt. He played with Alard and 
Franchomme in Mozart’s trio in G (Kéchel, No. 
496), and with Franchomme in three move- 
ments of his new sonata, besides a number of 
solos, among which were the Berceuse, the 
valse in D flat, op. 64, and the Barcarolle. Sir 
Charles Hallé, who was present on the occasion, 
gave an account to the writer of how Chopin 
played the forte passages towards the end of 
the Barcarolle pianissimo with all manner of 
refinements. Like so many other musicians, 
Chopin fled from the disturbances of the 
Revolution to London, where he arrived on 
Apr. 21, 1848. He played at Lady Blessing- 
ton’s, at Gore House, Kensington, and at the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s, at Stafford House. 
Erard, Broadwood and Pleyel sent him pianos, 
and almost whenever he played he had to be 
carried upstairs. That, nevertheless, his play- 
ing could occasionally produce the effect of 
unexpected force, as in the octaves of the A 
flat polonaise, was recorded by the late Mr. 
Henry Fowler Broadwood. Two morning 
concerts were given at Mrs. Sartoris’s and 
Lady Falmouth’s, and the price of tickets was 
a guinea. He appeared at Manchester on 
Aug. 28, 1848, but did not excite as much 
enthusiasm as was to have been expected, and 
he also played at Glasgow and Edinburgh, the 
latter on Oct. 4. At Edinburgh, miserable 
in lodgings and ill, he collapsed, and Dr. 
Zyschinski carried him off to his own house 
and tended him there.! Between whiles he 
had been visiting Scotch friends, such as Miss 
J. W. Stirling, Lady Murray and Lord Tor- 
phichen. At the close of this tour he was in 
the deepest dejection of spirits, and was evi- 
dently nearing the end. He returned to Paris, 
and died there between three and four in the 

1 We owe the record of Chopin’s last visit to England to the late 
A. J. Hipkins, whose notes were incorporated in Bennett’s Bio- 


graphical Sketch of Chopin (Mus. 7'.), Niecks’s Life, and an article 
by Hueffer in the Fortnightly. 
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morning of Oct. 17, 1849. There was a grand 
funeral service at the Chapelle de la Madeleine, 
when Mozart’s Requiem was sung; the body 
was afterwards interred in the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise, near the graves of Cherubini 
and Bellini. . 

An EstTmMatTE OF CHopin.—Robert Schu- 
mann, when reviewing Chopin’s Preludes for 
the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, in 1839, called 
him ‘ the boldest and proudest poetic spirit of 
the times!’ (Ges. Schriften, ii. 122); he might 
have added with at least equal truth, and 
in the face of all contemporary opposition, 
that Chopin was a legitimately trained musician 
of quite exceptional attainments, a pianist of 
the first order, and a composer for the piano- 
forte pre-eminent beyond comparison—a great 
master of style, a fascinating melodist, as well 
as a most original manipulator of puissant 
and refined rhythm and harmony. As he 
preferred forms in which some sort of rhythmic 
and melodic type is prescribed at the outset,— 
such as the mazurka, polonaise, valse, bolero, 
tarantelle, etc., he virtually set himself the 
task of saying the same sort of thing again and 
again; yet he appears truly inexhaustible. 
Each étude, prelude, impromptu, scherzo, 
ballade, presents an aspect of the subject not 
pointed out before; each has a raison détre 
of its own. With few exceptions, all of which 
pertain to the pieces written in his teens, 
thought and form, matter and manner, shades 
of emotion and shades of style, blend perfectly. 
Like a magician he appears possessed of the 
secret to transmute and transfigure whatever 
he touches into some weird crystal, convincing 
in its conformation, transparent in its eccentri- 
city, of which no duplicate is possible, no 
imitation desirable. He was a great inventor, 
not only as regards the technical treatment of 
the pianoforte, but as regards music per se, as 
regards composition. He spoke of new things 
well worth hearing, and found new ways of 
saying such things. The emotional materials 
he embodies are not the highest; his moral 
nature was not cast in a sublime mould, and 
his intellect was not profound ; his bias was 
romantic and sentimental rather than heroic 
or naive—but be his material ever so exotic, 
he invariably makes amends by the exquisite 
refinement of his diction. He is most careful 
to avoid melodic, rhythmic or harmonic 
commonplaces ; a vulgar melody or a halting 
rhythm seem to have been revolting to him ; 
and as for refined harmony, he strove so hard 
to attain it, that in a few of his last pieces he 
may be said to have overshot the mark, and 
to have subtilised his progressions into obtuse- 
ness. 

The list of his works extends only up to op. 
74, and when bound up in a few thin volumes 
Chopin is certainly not formidable, yet his pub- 
lished pieces represent an immense amount 
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of care and labour. With regard to rare 
musical value, originality and perfection of 
style, the solo pieces may be classed as follows : 
études and preludes; mazurkas and polon- 
aises; ballades and scherzi; nocturnes and 
valses; etc. The two concertos are highly — 
interesting as far as the treatment of the solo 
part is concerned, but the orchestration is poor, 
This obvious fact has led certain lovers of 
Chopin’s music to rescore the accompaniments 
of the two concertos ; but it may be maintained 
that Chopin did not intend to accompany the 
solo part more heavily than he has done. At 
the same time, the concertos and other works 
with orchestra are more effective when played 
on two pianos than in their original form. In 
his treatment of other instruments than the 
piano, he is hardly at his ease, and neither the 
trio, op. 8, nor the sonata with violoncello, 
op. 65, represents him at his best. In the light 
but effective polonaise in C for piano and 
violoncello, Franchomme made various modi- 
fications in the violoncello part which are un- 
doubtedly great improvements; the melodic 
value of the work becomes greater, as well as 
its general effect. But these changes were 
made with the composer’s sanction. 

The seventeen Polish songs, which were 
published as op. 74, owe much to traditional 
sources. They are characteristic of the sort of 
thing Chopin often contributed, and lked to 
contribute, to the social gatherings, and to the 
albums of his female compatriots. The collec- 
tion consists of a number of fine old tunes, set 
to new words, and arranged by Chopin. In 
one or two instances, such as Nos. 16 and 17, 
it may be that the songs are the work of some 
amateur, corrected by Chopin. 

Cuopin’s TEACHING.—From certain records 
by his pupils, it is possible to realise what 
qualities in a pianist seemed to Chopin most 
valuable. ‘Touch was of supreme importance 3; 
scales were to be practised legato with full tone, 
very slowly at first, and gradually increasing 
in speed. Scales with many black keys were 
chosen first, and C major last of all. Selections 
were made from the studies of Clementi, Cramer 
and Moscheles, from the suites, preludes and 
fugues of Bach, and from his own études. 
Several of Field’s nocturnes were recommended 
for the production of a rich singing tone. 
‘Everything is to be read cantabile, even my 
passages ; everything must be made to sing— 
the bass, the inner parts, etc.” Double notes 
and chords in music of Hummel’s date and 
later, had to be struck together, no arpeggio 
being allowed unless indicated by the composer. 
He generally played shakes according to the 
old tradition of beginning with the auxiliary 
note. Many old-fashioned tricks in fingering 
were revived by Chopin, in spite of the horror 
with which the pedants of his time regarded 
them. He would pass the thumb under the 
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little finger, or vice versa, with a distinct bend 
of the wrist. He would slide from one key to 
another with the same finger, and this not 
merely when gliding down from a black to a 
white key, and he allowed the longer fingers to 
pass over the shorter, without the aid of the 
thumb. The fingering of chromatic thirds as 
he himself marked it in the study, op. 25, No. 
5, gives the possibility of a perfect legato with 
a quiet hand. 

As to tempo rubato, it is most interesting to 
learn that Chopin always kept a metronome 
on his piano ; his rubato was by no means the 
unreasoning abandonment of rhythm which we 
often hear in the present day; ‘the singing 
hand,’ as he said, ‘may deviate from strict 
time, but the accompanying hand must keep 
time.’ ‘ Fancy a tree with its branches swayed 
by the wind—the stem is the steady time, the 
moving leaves are the melodic inflections.’ 
He disliked exaggerated accentuation, which 
‘produces an effect of pedantic affectation.’ 
He also strongly advised his pupils to cultivate 
ensemble playing. 

As to the comparative value of the various 
editions of Chopin’s works, a few words may 
not be out of place. The earliest, and in many 
ways the most authoritative, are those pub- 
lished in Paris during the composer’s lifetime. 
Next in order of importance come the collective 
editions of Tellefsen, Klindworth and Mikuli 
(Paris, Moscow and Leipzig respectively). 
The English edition of Wessel & Co. (now 
Edwin Ashdown) ranks as one of the early 
editions, but there is no evidence that Chopin 
corrected the proofs. Klindworth’s edition is 
of considerable practical value ; his fingerings, 
however, and occasionally his alterations of 
the text, diminish its authority. The Peters 
and Litolff editions are fairly accurate as far 
as the text is concerned, though the fingering 
is often queer (2.e. based on Klindworth), and 
the Breitkopf & Hartel edition of the complete 
works, including the songs and the ensemble 
pieces, is convenient, although various mis- 
prints are copied from older editions, and it is 
not always a safe guide in regard to details of 
harmony. 

A selected list of lives and other works on 
Chopin is given below. Liszt’s F. Chopin is 
based on some articles which appeared in the 
Gazette musicale in 1851-52, and was published 
in book-form in 1879 ; an English translation, 
by M. Walker Cook, appeared in 1877, and a 
German version in 1881. Mme. de Wittgen- 
stein was Liszt’s collaborator in this book, as 
well as in other of his literary productions. 
Many of the misleading statements regarding 
Chopin are said to be due to the reminiscences 
of a Polenamed Grzymala. Professor Niecks’s 
Life in two volumes, London, 1888, is thoroughly 
trustworthy. Certain books by Georges Sand, 
referred to above, may be consulted. 
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The list of Chopin’s works is as follows. 
Those marked with an asterisk were published 
posthumously : 


Op. Op. 
1. Rondo, C minor. 43. Tarantelle. 
2. ‘La ei darem’ Variations|44. Polonaise, Ft minor. 
(with Orchestra). 45. Prelude, Cf minor. 
3. Introduction and Polonaise, | 46, Allegro de Concert. 
in C (PF. and V’cello). 47. Ballade, Ab 
4, *Sonata, C minor. Agu GeNoorrnes 
He oh SIL Pgen 49, Fantasia, F minor. 
7 ive Marea 50. Three Mazurkas. 
8. Trio (PF. and Strings). oy pepronipey, Db. 
9. Three Nocturnes. Se Es Oke 
10. Twelve Studies. 53. Polonaise, Ab. 
11. Concerto, E minor. 54. Scherzo, E. 
12. Variations (with Orch.), ‘ Lu-|22: Two Nocturnes, 


dovic ’ (Hérold). ae abe enw dint Toor 


13. Fantasia on Polish airs. 58. Sons : 
14. Krakoviak Rondo (with|93- Sonata, B minor. 
Orch.). 59. Three Mazurkas. 


60. Barcarolle. 
61. Polonaise Fantaisie. 
62. Two Nocturnes. 


15. Three Nocturnes. 
16. Rondo, Eb. 


eg ae cana 63. Three Mazurkas. 
ae eee . 64. Three Valses. 
. Bolero. 65. Sonata, G@ minor (PF. and 


20. Scherzo, B minor. Violoncello). 


21. Concerto, F minor (with|¢¢ *Pantaisie Impromptu. 
Orch.). e 67. *Four Mazurkas. 
22. Polonaise, Eb (with Orch.). 680s Rour Maziricas 
23. Ballade, G minor. 69. *Two Valses 
ce Four Mazurkas. 70. *Three Valses. 
26. mes ba oes 71. *Three Polonaises. 
ey ere ea 72. *Nocturne, E minor, Marche 


27. Two Nocturnes. 

28. Twenty-four Preludes. 
29. Impromptu, Ab. 73. 
30. Four Mazurkas. 
31. Scherzo, Bb minor. 
32. Two Nocturnes. 
33. Four Mazurkas. 
34. Three Valses. 

35. Sonata, Bb minor. 
36. Impromptu, Ft. 
37. Two Nocturnes. 
38. Ballade, F. 

39. Scherzo, Cf minor. 
40. Two Polonaises. 


funébre in C minor, and 
three Ecossaises. 

*Rondo for two PF.s in C, 
Without opus number. 
*Seventeen Songs with PF. acct. 

Three Studies. 

*Mazurkas in G, Bb, D, C and 
A minor. 

*Valses, EF major and minor. 

*Polonaises, G{{ minor and B 
minor. 

*Variations in KH, 
Swiss Boy.’ 

Duet Concertante. on ‘ Robert’ 

41. Four Mazurkas. (for PF. and V’cello. written 

42. Valse, Ab. with Franchomme). 


In addition to these a fugue and a nocturne have appeared the 
musical value of which is nil. 


‘The Merry 


E. D., with addns. 
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CHORAGUS, a titular functionary in the 
University of Oxford, who derives his name 
from the leader of the chorus in the ancient 
Greek drama (xopayos). In the year 1626 Dr. 
William HEYTHER, desirous to ensure the study 
and practice of music at Oxford in future ages, 
established the offices of Professor, Choragus 
and Corypheus, and endowed them with 
modest stipends. The Professor was to give 
instruction in the theory of music, the Choragus 
and the Corypheus were to superintend its 
practice. The ordinances of Dr. Heyther say, 


‘Twice a week is the Choragus to present himself in 
the Music School and conduct the practice, both vocal 
and instrumental, of all who may choose to attend.’ 
The instruments to be used by the students at 
these performances were furnished out of Dr. 
Heyther’s benefactions; provision was made 
for obtaining treble voices, and everything 


by B. 
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requisite to the regular and practical cultiva- 
tion of music as one of the academic studies 
appeared to have been devised. Yet Dr. 
Heyther must have had certain misgivings as 
to the future of his institutions, for he enacts 
that 
‘if no one shall attend the meetings in the Music 
School, then the Choragus himself shall sing with 
two boys for at least an hour.’ 
Little as Dr. Heyther asked of posterity, he 
obtained still less.1. The practices ceased; the 
instruments were dispersed, and their remnant 
finally broken up by the authorities as old 
lumber; and no Choragus has either conducted 
or sung in the Music School within the memory 
of man. Latterly the Choragus was charged, 
along with the Professor, with the conduct of 
the examinations for musical degrees, but this 
duty no longer exists, and even the name and 
office of the Coryphzeus have become extinct. 
The emolument of the office, derived in part 
from the above-mentioned endowment, in part 
from fees paid on examination, amount in all 
to an insignificant total. Co Al. 
CHORAL or CHORALE (Ger. Choral), a 
choral song(cantus choralis) of ecclesiastical use, 
whether (a) the choral plain-song (cantus planus, 
cantus firmus) of the Roman Office; or (6) 
the Protestant Church-hymn (Kirchenlied: 
Chorgesang). 


THE GREGORIAN CHORAL 


In Roman use the Choral represented the 
concentus as distinguished from the accentus or 
intonation of the Collect, Epistle, Gospel, 
prayers, and other portions of the Office — 
Preface, Paternoster, etc. The Gregorian Choral, 
generally sung by more than one voice (hence 
Choral) in proximity to the altar,was essentially 
a Mass-song (Messegesang) treating, usually, a 
Bible text : of 6830 Mass-songs in a 10th-century 
Codex at St. Gall, more than 430 are from the 
Psalms, 160 from other parts of the Bible; 
only 25 are non-Biblical. To the category of 
Chorals belong the Introitus, Offertorium, Com- 
munio, sung by the choir; the T’ractus (cantus 
tractus), Gradual (responsorium graduale or 
gradale), Alleluias, sung by a voice or voices 
distinct from the choir between the Epistle and 
Gospel; and the Ordinarium Missae, i.e. the 
Kyrie, Gloria in excelsis, Credo, Sanctus, Bene- 
dictus, Agnus Dei, and Sequences (prosa), sung 
by the choir. There developed also a large 
corpus of Latin hymns and antiphons for the 
Church seasons and hours — Julian (p. 547) 
enumerates more than 500 in English medieval 
use. Sung by the clergy and choir, they were 
as little intelligible to the passive congregation 
as the Mass itself. But in Germany, as else- 
where, short vernacular hymns were early 
admitted into public worship and, after their 

1 At the festival held in Oxford, 1926, to commemorate the ter- 


centenary of Heyther’s foundation the music practice, under the 
Choragus, was revived. 
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refrain, were called ‘Kirleison,’ ‘Leisen,’ or 
‘Leichen.’ They were the earliest congrega- 
tional hymns, and consisted of a stanza or 
stanzas prefixed to the Kyrie eleison or Christe 
eleison, ejaculations which had passed from the 
Greek into the Latin Church, especially for 
festival use. The oldest of them dates from the 
end of the 9th century; the first of its thr 
stanzas reads: 


‘Unsar trohtin hat farsalt sancte Petre giwalt 
Daz er mag ginerjan zcimo dingenten man. 
Kyrie eleyson! Christe eleison.’ 


Other rare examples of pre-Reformation popu- 
lar hymnody are: the Easter ‘Christ ist 
erstanden,’ the Whitsuntide ‘Nun bitten wir 
den heiligen Geist,’ the Christmas ‘Gelobet 
seist du, Jesu Christ,’ the Trinity ‘Das helfen 
uns die Namen drei,’ the Good Friday ‘Gott 
ward an ein Kreuz geschla’n,’ and the inter- 
cessory ‘Mitten wir im Leben sind.’ Their 
abnormal liturgical use is suggested by the 
conjecture (Koch, i. 208) that the second of 
those named was sung by the congregation 
while a wooden dove or a living bird was re- 
leased from the roof of the church. Another 


opportunity for congregational utterance was — 


afforded by the post-gradual Alleluias sung at 
Easter. The Christmas Mystery plays also 
invited vernacular hymns —e.g. the Latin- 
German ‘In dulci jubilo,’ and ‘Ein Kind 
geborn zu Bethlehem’ (‘Puer natus in Bethle- 
hem’). The best Latin hymns, too, were fre- 


quently translated—e.g.the Te Deum, Gloria in — 


excelsis, Veni creator spiritus, as well as the 
Credo, Paternoster, Sanctus, and some of the 
Psalms. Hence, when Luther set himself to 
provide the apparatus of congregational praise, 
he was able to draw upon a tradition of ecclesi- 
astical song and a fund of popular hymnody. 
Between Otfrid of Weissenburg (9th century) 
and 1518 upwards of 1440 German ver- 
nacular hymns were written. Yet through- 
out the medisval centuries church music was 
almost exclusively the province of the choir 
and clergy. The Reformation gave a voice to 
the laity, but without immediately destroying 
the choir’s monopoly. 


THE PROTESTANT CHORAL 

As signifying a congregational hymn, the 
word Choral came into general use in the 
second half of the 16th century, at a period 
when the principles of melodic symmetry and 
rhythm were being grasped; when, too, steps 
were first taken to transfer the cantus planus 
from the tenor to the discant in the interests 
of congregational singing. The Choral was the 
peculiar interest of the Evangelical (Lutheran) 
Church. The Reformed (non-Lutheran) bodies, 
deeming the Psalter the sole inspired manual 
of Church praise, disapproved of original hymns 
as a detail of public worship, and condemned 
their communities consequently to musical 
infertility. 
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Luther, steeped in and esteeming the music 
of the ancient Church, was himself the first 
Evangelical hymnist, the Ambrose of the Re- 
formation, who equipped the Protestant 
liturgy with the apparatus of choral song. His 
materials were fourfold: (1) official Latin 
hymnody ; (2) pre-Reformation popular hymns ; 
(3) secular folk-song; (4) original hymns. 

1. OrricraL Latin Hymnopy.—Of the Latin 
hymns, with (for the most part) their adapted 
melodies, which the Evangelical Church took 
over, the following are the most familiar : 


* Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’’ (Gloria in excelsis), by Nikolaus 
Decius; ‘ Also heilig ist der Tag’ (Salve festa dies) ; ‘ Christe, der 
du bist Tag und Licht,’ by Wolfang Meusel, or ‘Christe, du bist der 
helle Tag ’ (Christe qui lux es et dies), by Erasmus Alber ; ‘ Christum 
wir sollen loben schon ’ (A solus ortus cardine), by Luther ; ‘ Christus, 
der uns selig macht’ (Patris sapientia, veritas divina), by Michael 
Weisse ; ‘Da Christus geboren war’ (In natali domini); ‘Der du 
bist drei in Einigkeit ’ (O lua beata trinitas), by Luther; ‘ Der Tag 
der ist so freudenreich ’ (Dies est laetitiae) ; ‘ Erhalt uns, Herr, bei 
deinem Wort’ (Sit laus, honor et gloria), by Luther; ‘ Herr Gott, 
dich loben wir’ (Te Deum laudamus), by Luther; ‘ Jesus Christus, 
unser Heiland, Der von uns’ (Jesus Christus, nostra salus), by 
Luther; ‘Komm, Gott, Schépfer, heiliger Geist’ (Veni Creator 
Spiritus), by Luther; ‘Komm, heiliger Geist, Herre Gott’ (Veni 
Sancte Spiritus), by Luther; ‘Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland’ 
(Veni redemptor gentium), by Luther; ‘ Verleih’ uns Frieden 
enadiglich ’ (Da pacem, domine), by Luther; ‘ Was fiircht’st du, 
Feind Herodes, sehr’ (Hostis Herodes impie), by Luther; ‘ Wir 
glauben all’ an einen Gott’ (Credo in Deum patrem omnipotentem), 
by Luther. 


To these must be added many Psalm versions 
and paraphrases of Holy Scripture. 

2. PRE-REFORMATION PoPpuLAR HyYmMNns.— 
Realising the strength of their appeal, Luther 
and his colleagues appropriated many popular 
medieval hymns, rewriting or expanding their 
words and adapting their melodies. This pro- 
cess of ‘Verbesserung’ was natural in a Re- 
formation which was itself a gigantic act of 
correction. Hans Sachs (1494-1576), for in- 
stance, ‘christlich verindert und korrigiert’ 
the pre-Reformation ‘Dich Frau vom Himmel 
ruf’ ich an’ to ‘Christum vom Himmel ruf’ 
ich an.’ Luther described his ‘Jesus Christus 
unser Heiland’ as John Hus’s hymn _ver- 
bessert’; while the antiphon Regina coeli of 
Lossius was adopted as ‘correctum per Herm. 
Bonnum.’ Sacred folk-song attached thus to 
the service of the Evangelical Church provided 
the following hymns or melodies or both: 


The Christmas ‘ Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ,’ and ‘In dulci 
jubilo’; the Passiontide ‘Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund’ and 
*O du armer Judas’; the Easter ‘ Christ ist erstanden,’ ‘ Christ 
lag in Todesbanden,’ and ‘ Freu’ dich, du werthe Christenheit’ 
(whose melody was also set to ‘ Es ist das Heil uns kommen her ’) ; 
the Trinity ‘ Christ fuhr gen Himmel’; the Whitsuntide ‘Nun 
bitten wir den heil’gen Geist’; as well as ‘ Dies sind die heil’gen 
zehn Gebot,’ ‘ Gott der Vater wohn uns bei,’ ‘Gott sei gelobet und 
gebenedeiet,’ and ‘ Mitten wir im Leben sind.’ 


3. SecuLAR FouK-sone. — Already in the 
15th century Heinrich von Laufenberg had 
written religious parodies (‘contrafacta’) of 
secular ditties. Luther was not less sensitive 
to the value of popular art as a contributor 
to the apparatus of religion; 
Church also, owing to the paucity of material 
at its disposal, was compelled to borrow 
freely. In their action, however, the early 
Lutheran compilers were moved also to purify 
popular art by substituting— to quote a 
Frankfort title-page dated 1571 — ‘geistige, 
gute, niitze Texte and Worte’ for the ‘bdse 
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und argerliche Weise, unntitze und schampare 
Liedlein’ in popular use. Thus the hymn 
‘Ach gott, thu’ dich erbarmen’ received its 
melody from the secular ‘Frisch auf, ihr 
Landsknecht alle’; ‘Durch Adams _ Fall’ 
from the Pavia song; ‘Freut euch, freut euch 
in dieser Zeit’ from ‘So weiss ich eins, das 
mich erfreut’; ‘Helft mir Gott’s Gite preisen’ 
and ‘Von Gott will ich nicht lassen’ from 
‘Ich ging einmal spazieren’; ‘Herr Christ, 
der einig Gott’s Sohn’ from ‘Ich hért ein 
Fraulein klagen’; ‘Hilf Gott, das mirs 
gelinge’ from (?) ‘Kénnt ich von Herzen 
singen’; ‘Ich dank dir, lieber Herre’ from 
‘Entlaubt ist uns der Walde’; ‘Ich hab’ 
mein Sach Gott heimgestellt’ from ‘Ich 
weiss mir ein Réoslein hibsch und fein’; 
‘In dir ist Freude’ from an Italian dance- 
measure, ‘A lieta vita’; ‘Nun freut euch, 
lieben Christen g’mein’ from a melody heard 
and noted by Luther, ‘Wach auf, wach auf, du 
schéne’; ‘Nun hoéret zu, ihr Christenleut’ 
from ‘Und wollt ihr héren neue Mar’; ‘O 
Christe Morgensterne’ from ‘Er ist der Mor- 
gensterne’; ‘O Haupt voll Blut’ and ‘Herz- 
lich thut mich verlangen’ from ‘Mein G’mut 
ist mir verwirret’; ‘O Welt ich muss dich 
lassen’ from ‘Inspruck ich muss dich lassen’ ; 
‘Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her’ and 
‘Vom Himmel kam der Engel Schaar’ from 
‘Aus fremden Landen komm ich her’; ‘Wacht 
auf, ihr Christen alle’ from a Netherlandish 
folk-song, ‘Waer is mijn alder liefste’ ; ‘Warum 
betriibst du dich, mein Herz’ from ‘Dein 
g’sund mein Freud’’; ‘Was mein Gott will’ 
from the French ‘Il me souffit de tous mes 
maulx’; and ‘Wenn wir in héchsten Noéthen 
sein’ from (?) a French folk-song. 

4. OrtGgInAL Hymns. — Among the writers 
whose work enriched evangelical hymnody 
Luther stands pre-eminent. Between 1523 and 
1543 he wrote 38 pieces, the majority of them 
translations, revisions, or enlargements of pre- 
Reformation material. His original, or mainly 
original, hymns are 8 in number: 

. ‘Christ lag in Todesbanden.’ (1524.) 

‘Christ unser Herr zum Jordan kam.’ (1543.) 

. ‘Ein neues Lied wir heben an,’ (1524.) 

. ‘Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort.’ (1542.) 

. ‘Jesus Christus unser Heiland, Der den Tod.’ (1524.) 
. ‘Nun freut euch, lieben Christen g’mein.’ (1523.) 


. ‘Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her.’ (1535.) 
. ‘Vom Himmel kam der Engel Schaar.’ (1543.} 


It is a testimony to their virility, as it is to 
the conservatism of German hymnody, that all 
but two (No. 3 supra and ‘Fir allen Freuden 
auf Erden’ (1538)) of Luther’s hymns are still 
in German use. Seventeen of them received 
original tunes in the hymn-books in which they 
first appeared : 

1. ‘ Ach Gott vom Himmel sieh’ darein.’ (1524.) 


DONA One 


2. ‘ Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu dir.’ (1524.) 
3. ‘ Ein neues Lied wir heben an.’ (1524.) 
4, ‘ Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott.’ (1535. 


) 
5. ‘ Es spricht der Unweisen Mund wohl.’ (1524.) 

6. ‘ Es wollt uns Gott genddig sein.’ (1524.) 

7. ‘ Jesaia dem Propheten.’ (1526.) 

8. ‘Jesus Christus, unser Heiland, Derden Tod.’ (1524 and 1535.) 
Dona. ae Crariodes unser Heiland, Der von uns.’ (1524 and also 
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10. ‘Mensch, willst du leben seliglich.” (1524.) 


11. ‘ Mit Fried’ und Freud’ ich fahr’ dahin.’ (1524.) 
12. ‘ Nun freut euch, lieben Christen g’mein.’ (1524 and 1535.) 
13. ‘Sie ist mir lieb die werthe Magd.’ (1045.) 


15. ‘Vom Hiemel aaa He acaan Gases (1539: not the 
secular melody (1535) already referred to.) 
16. ‘ War Gott nicht mit uns diese Zeit.’ (1524.) 
17. ‘ Wohl dem der in Gottes Furcht steht.’ (1524.) 
What share Luther himself had in their com- 
position cannot be stated positively. Johann 
Walther (1496-1570) and Konrad Rupff, his 
predecessor as cantor at the Saxon court, 
assisted the Reformer at Wittenberg in 1524. 
But Luther concerned himself directly in their 
task, a fact established by the MS. of a dis- 
carded melody by him (Zahn, No. 2562) for his 
‘Vater unser im Himmelreich.’ The virile 
melody ‘Ein feste Burg,’ if reminiscent of 
Gregorian material, is generally attributed 
to him. ‘Jesaia dem Propheten’ discloses a 
similar borrowing (from the Sanctus). Zelle 
(pp. 11, 64) suggests that ‘Nun komm, der 
Heiden Heiland,’ and the melody of M. 
Weisse’s ‘Nun lasst uns den Leib begraben,’ 
are also Luther’s compositions. 

Tue Earuiest Hymn-Booxs.—The second 
and third quarters of thel16th century represent 
the productive period of Lutheran hymnody. 
More than 200 books published in that 
period contain the rugged, objective hymns 
of the Reformation set to melodies as 
direct and massive, for the most part, as 
themselves. Edited by Walther, the earliest 
of them—the so-called ‘Achtliederbuch’—was 
published at Wittenberg in 1524 under the 
title Etlich christlich lider Lobgesang, und 
Psalm, dem rainen wort Gottes gemess ... in 
der Kirchen zu singen. It contained four 
melodies (‘Nun freut euch, lieben Christen 
g’mein,’ ‘Es ist das Heil uns kommen her,’ 
‘In Gott gelaub’ ich das er hat,’ and ‘In 
Jesus Namen heben wir an’), set to four hymns 
by Luther, three by Paulus Speratus (d. 1551), 
his assistant, and one by an anonymous writer. 
A larger book, Enchiridion oder eyn Hand- 
buchlein . . . geistlicher Gesenge, und Psalmen, 
rechtschafin und kunstlich vertheutscht, was 
published at Erfurt in a duplicated edition in 
1524, probably under the direction of Justus 
Jonas (d. 1555) and Johannes Lange. The 
‘two editions contained 16 melodies set to 25 
hymns — the eight of the ‘Achtliederbuch,’ 14 
others by Luther, one each by Justus Jonas, 
Erhart Hegenwalt, and Elisabethe Cruciger 
(d. 1535), the wife of Luther’s favourite pupil. 

Simultaneously with, or soon after, the 
publication of the Enchiridion, Walther issued 
from Wittenberg (1524) the first hymn-book 
to which Luther contributed a Preface. Re- 
peatedly reissued and enlarged, his Geystliche 
gesangk Buchleyn contained 35 melodies set to 
32 hymns (24 by Luther) and 5 Latin texts. 
Besides the writers already mentioned, Michael 
Stiefel (1486-1567) and Johannes Agricola 
(1492-1566) each contributed a hymn. 
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Walther’s five-part (Discantus, Altus, Tenor 
Bassus, Vagans or Quintus) settings of the 
melodies were designed, as Luther remarked 
in his Preface, to attract youths from ‘der 
Buhllieder und _ fleischlichen Gesinge’ to 
‘etwas Heilsames.’ Five years later (1529) 
Joseph Klug published at Wittenberg for 
Luther, who added a new Preface, his Geistliche 
Lieder. Auffs new gebessert zu Wittenberg, an 
enlarged collection of hymns and melodies of 
which no copy has survived. On the evidence 
of a later (1535) edition it appears to have 
contained 50 German hymns, 29 of them by 
Luther, with others by Hans Sachs (1494— 
1576), Adam von Fulda (14938-1558), Johann 
Kolross .(d. 1558), and other writers already 
named. The last hymn-book published under 
Luther’s supervision was the Geystliche Lieder. 
Mit einer newen vorrhede D. Mart. Luth., 
printed in two parts by Valentin Babst at 
Leipzig in 1545. The collection contained 101 
German hymns, including all of Luther’s. Other 
contributors to it, besides some of those already 
mentioned, were Matthius Greitter (d. 1550 or 
1552), Wolfgang Dachstein (d. circa 1561), Adam 
Reissner (1496—c. 1575), Johannes Schneesing 
(d. 1567) and Michael Weisse (d. 1534). 
Melodies grew in number less rapidly than 
hymns. But Zahn (vol. vi.) distinguishes 
nearly 200 new tunes in the hymn-books of 
1524-45. Surveying the whole century the 
notable composers are: Joachim von Bureck 
(1541 ?-1610), Sethus Calvisius (1556-1615), 
Wolfgang Dachstein (d. circa 1561), Nikolaus 
Decius (d. 1541), Johann Eccard (1553-1611), 
Wolfgang Figulus (c. 1520-91), Bartholomius 
Gesius (1556-1613 or 1614), Matthius Greitter 
(d. 1550 or 1552), Nikolaus Herman (1485 ?- 
1561), Johann Kugelmann (d. 1542), Joachim 
Magdeburg (6. 1525), Philipp Nikolai (1556— 
1608) ,Cyriakus Schneegass (1546-97), Nikolaus 


Selnecker (1528-92), Johann Spangenberg 
(1484-1550), Melchior Vulpius (d. 1616), 
Johann Walther (1496-1570) and Luther 
himself. 


LATER DEVELOPMENT. — The Lutheran re- 
volution did not immediately substitute con- 


gregational for professional singing. Com- 
posers continued to place the canto fermo in the 
tenor in four- or five-part settings for the 
choir, leaving to the congregation restricted 
opportunities to participate. As in the pre- 
Reformation period, congregational hymns 
were sung unisono without accompaniment, 
vocal or instrumental. But before the 16th 
century ended, the first step was taken to 
release the Choral from the traditions of the 
Motet and to admit the congregation to 
associate with the choir in singing it. Lukas 
Osiander (1534-1604), a Protestant minister, 
published at Niirnberg in 1586 his Funfftig 
geistliche Lieder und Psalmen, a collection of 
(for the most part) old melodies, whose cantus, 
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however, he removed from the tenor to the 
discant, in order ‘das ein gantze christliche 
Gemein durchauss mit singen kan,’ suppos- 
ing that the clearer definition of the melody 
would encourage the congregation to do so. 
Inadequate as it was — for a small choir could 
afford inadequate support to a congregational 
melody — Osiander’s innovation was repeated 
by later editors : Johann Raw/(partially)in 1589, 
Rogier Michael in 1593, Sethus Calvisius and 
Johann Eccard in 1597, the Eisleben Gesang- 
buch of 1598 (all but eleven melodies), the 
Regensburg compilation in 1599 (‘Mit 5 
Stimmen also gesetzt, dass jederman den 
Choral und bekandte Melodey jedes Gesangs 
ungehindert wol mit singen kan’), the 
Nurnberg hymn-book of 1608, Georg Quit- 
schreiber’s Jena collection of 1608, and Hans 
Leo Hassler’s Kirchengesang of 1608, whose 
melodies were ‘simpliciter gesetzt’ to promote 
their congregational rendering. 

The ultimate substitution of a discant for a 
tenor melody was also due to the weakening 
of the Netherlandish contrapuntal tradition and 
the penetration of the Italian melodic style 
into Germany in the 17th century, a develop- 
ment of which Hans Leo Hassler (d. 1612) and 
Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) were pioneers. It 
is significant that already in 1591 Adam 
Gumpelzhaimer had published at Augsburg 
his Newe teutsche geistliche Lieder, three-part 
settings (cantus, tenor, bass) ‘nach art der 
Welschen [?.e. Italian] Villanellen.’ In the 
half-century that followed, the Italian Concerto 
invaded the precincts of Lutheran hymnody, 
revolutionising the treatment of the Choral, 
which composers began to offer to the public 
under the title of ‘Harmoniae,’ ‘Cantiones 
sacrae,’ ‘Geistlicher Harfenklang,’ ‘Rosetulum 
musicum,’ ‘Rosengirtlein,’ and so forth. The 
Concerto, however, was essentially non-con- 
gregational, while the choir of the period was 
inadequate to afford the harmonic support 
which effective congregational singing required. 

On the other hand, the organ, a newly 
perfected instrument, was available for that 
service, while the introduction of figured bass 
(continuo) aided the organist to underprop the 
melody and decided the victory for the discant 
over the tenor. The earliest important hymn- 
book of the 17th century—Johann Hermann 
Schein’s (1586-1630) Cantional (1627)—added 
a figured bass to its melodies for the use of 
‘organists, instrumental players and lutenists.’ 
The organ decisively assumed the responsi- 
bility which the choir was unable to fulfil, when 
in 1650 Samuel Scheidt (1587-1654), the Halle 
organist, published his Tabulatur Buch contain- 
ing 112 settings of 100 melodies to serve as 
accompaniments of congregational singing. 

As he distinguished the separate stanzas of 
the hymns, Scheidt may be regarded as the 
father of the Choral cantata, and no less is 
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the founder of Germany’s organ school, which 
built itself upon the Choral and thereby was 
happily diverted from mere virtuosity. From 
Scheidt onwards, German organists developed 
their technique upon the Choral, treating it 
either in free counterpoint with the melody as 
the cantus firmus (praeambulum), or in canonic 
variations, or fugally. Pre-eminent in this art 
were Michael Praetorius (1571-1621), Johann 
Christoph Bach (1642-1703), Johann Michael 
Bach (1648-94), Johann Pachelbel (1653-1706), 
Dietrich Buxtehude (1637-1707), Georg Béhm 
(6. 1661), Johann Adam Reinken (1623-1722), 
Johann Gottfried Walther (1684-1748), and 
Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750). In 
modern times the full revelation of Bach’s 
grandeur has brought the organ and Choral 
again into association in a literature which 
Hubert Parry (1848-1918) in England, Johannes 
Brahms (1833-97), Sigfrid Karg-Elert and Max 
Reger (1873-1916) in Germany, have enriched. 
German composers in the 17th century, on 
the whole, were less successful in writing fine 
melodies than in rearranging the treasures of 
the past to satisfy the taste of their period. 
The most notable of them are: Michael Prae- 
torius (1571-1621), Melchior Franck (d. 1639), 
Johann Michael Altenburg (1584-1640), Hein- 
rich Schiitz (1585-1672), Johann Hermann 
Schein (1586-1630), Johann Schop (d. 1664 
or 1665), Johann Criiger (1598-1662), the finest 
melodist of the century, Heinrich Albert (1604-— 
1651), Andreas Hammerschmidt (1612-75), 
Johann Rosenmiller (1619-84), Christoph 
Runge (1619-81), Georg Neumark (1621-81), 
Peter Sohren (d. 1692 or 1693), Jakob Hintze 
(1622-1702), Johann Rodolph Ahle (1625-73), 
Johann Georg Ebeling (1637-76), Gottfried 
Vopelius (1645-1715) and Joachim Neander 
(1650-80). Zahn enumerates upwards of 450 
hymn-books published in the 17th century. In 
addition to Schein’s (1627) already mentioned, 
the most important of them are: Johann 
Criger’s Newes vollkémliches Gesangbuch (Berlin, 
1640) ; his Praxis pietatis melica (Berlin, 1648 
(3rd edn.)); the Criger-Runge hymn-book 
(Berlin, 1853); and Gottfried Vopelius’s Neu 
Leipziger Gesangbuch (Leipzig, 1682). The 
publication of local hymn-books was very 
general in the latter part of the century. 
POETRY OF THE CHORAL.—Viewed as poetical 
literature,the Choral passed in the 17th century 
through the testing experience of the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48), a period of unrelieved 
and universal gloom whose agony found a relief 
in ‘Kreuz- und Trostlieder’ and a hymnody 
subjective, sincere, devout. Paul Gerhardt 
(1607-76), the principal hymnist of the century, 
is second only to Luther in popularity, and in 
fertility his superior. The second half of the 
century culminated in the Pietistic revival led 


-by Philipp Jakob Spener (1635-1705), a reaction 


from the formalism of official Lutheranism 
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which, however, except in Bohemia and Mor- 
avia, never developed into organised dissent. 
Of hymn-writers, to the earlier period belong 
Johann Michael Altenburg (1584-1640), Johann 
Heermann (1585-1647), Martin Rinkart (1586— 
1649), whose ‘Nun danket alle Gott’ (1636) 
voiced the people’s relief at the conclusion of 
the devastating war, Georg Weissel (1590-— 
1635) and Paul Flemming (1609-40). In the 
second half are notable, besides Gerhardt, 
Christian Keimann (1607-62), Johann Rist 
(1607-67), Johannes Olearius (1611-84), Johann 
Franck (1618-77), Georg Neumark (1621-81), 
Johann Georg Albinus (1624-79), Louise 
Henriette of Brandenburg (1627-67), Gottfried 
Wilhelm Sacer (1635-99), Emilie Juliane of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt (1637-1706), Salomo 
Liscow (1640-89) and Christoph Tietze (1641-— 
1703). 

The change which passed over the spirit of 
German hymnody in the 17th century was 
reflected consequently in its melody. The 
rugged, rhythmic tunes of the Reformation, 
so congregational in their simplicity and direct- 
ness, were dispossessed by unmetrical, aria- 
like tunes, and even by dance rhythms. In 
Hallé, the centre of Pietism, Johann Anastasius 
Freylinghausen published (1704) the classic 
Gesangbuch of that school. It contained nearly 
700 hymns, set to 174 melodies, with figured 
bass. Nearly half (82) of the tunes were new; 
only five represented the 16th century and the 
traditions of Luther. Pietism, indeed, con- 
noted for the Choral the end of its creative 
period, a fact strikingly illustrated in the case 
of Bach. Spitta (i. 367) has dispelled the 
illusion that he contributed tunes to Freyling- 
hausen’s ‘Spiritual Hymn-Book,’ though there 
are countless proofs in his Passions and 
cantatas that he had much in common with a 
literature so intimate and warm. Also he 
contributed to Schemelli’s Gesangbuch (1736) 
melodies for three hymns included in Freyling- 
hausen’s collection — ‘Dir, dir Jehovah, will 
ich singen,’ ‘Eins ist not; ach Herr dies eine,’ 
and ‘Wie wohl ist mir, O Freund der Seelen.’ 
But they are typical of all his compositions in 
this form. Unapproachable in his treatment 
of the ancient melodies, as his preference for 
them is patent, Bach’s original hymn-tunes (e.g. 
No.42 of the‘ Christmas Oratorio’) are of the aria 
type, and, if they cannot be said to be wholly 
uncongregational, distinctly lack the character- 
istics of an effective congregational hymn. 

It does not follow from the presence of 
Chorals simplice stylo in Bach’s cantatas and 
oratorios that he desired them to be sung by 
the congregation, though his orchestration of 
them strongly suggests that they were so 
sung. But his art and the Choral are in- 
extricably associated. His earliest composi- 
tions were Choral studies for the clavier or 
organ. All the famous hymn melodies in 
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common use he enriched with matchless har- 
monies. They are rarely absent from his 
cantatas and oratorios. Their stanzas and 
their melodies inspired the work of his maturest 
genius. His organ technique was developed 
upon them, and they are the theme of the 
bulk of his music for that instrument. It 
would appear, as Spitta (iii. 107) comments, 
that Bach was impelled to connect the Choral 
with all his work for the service of God, and 
to display it in its fullest brilliance. So com- 
plementary are they that Bach and the Choral 
together fell under the ban of 18th-century 
Rationalism, awaiting the 19th-century Revival 
which restored them to repute. It is not 
merely a coincidence that Philipp Spitta, who 
first interpreted the resurrected Bach, was the 
son of the author of Psalter und Harfe, through 
whom Evangelical hymnody recovered the 
spirit of which Rationalism had deprived it. 
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CHORALEON, see AEOLODION. 
CHORAL HARMONIC SOCIETY. The 
members of this amateur society met at the 
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CHORAL HARMONISTS’ SOCIETY 


Hanover Square Rooms for the practice of 
concerted vocal and instrumental music. In 
1837, J. H. B. Dando was the leader, Holderness 
the conductor and H. Bevington the organist. 
The programmes usually included a glee or 
madrigal with symphonies, overtures and 
vocal solos. Cc. M. 
CHORAL HARMONISTS’ SOCIETY, an 
association of amateurs devoted to the per- 
formance of great choral works with orchestral 
accompaniments, held its first meeting at the 
New London Hotel, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
Jan. 2, 1833, and the subsequent ones at the 
London Tavern until the last Concert, Apr. 4, 
1851, twelve months after which the Society 
was dissolved. It had a full band (containing, 
in 1838, 14 violins, 6 violas, 3 violoncellos, 
3 basses, with complete wind) and chorus. 
The solo singers were professionals—Clara 
Novello, Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, J. A. Novello, 
etc. Its conductors were V. Novello, Lucas, 
Neate and Westrop; leader J. H. B. Dando. 
The programmes were excellent. Among the 
works performed were Beethoven’s Mass in D 
(Apr. 1, 1839, and again Apr. 1, 1844), Haydn’s 
‘Seasons,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurgisnacht,’ etc. 
The Choral Harmonists were a secession 
from the Crry or Lonpon CriassicAL HaRmMon- 
ists, who held their first meeting Apr. 6, 1831, 
and met alternately at Farn’s music shop, 
72 Lombard Street and the Horn Tavern, 
Doctors’ Commons. T. H. Severn was con- 
ductor, and Dando leader, and the accompani- 
ments were arranged for a septet of strings. 
Among the principal works thus given were— 
‘Oberon,’ Spohr’s Mass in C minor, and 
‘Letzten Dinge,’ a selection from Mozart’s 
‘Idomeneo,’ etc. The name ‘ City of London’ 
was intended to distinguish it from the CLAssI- 
caL Harmonists, a still older society, meeting 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, of 
which Griffin and V. Novello were conductors. 
O. M. 
CHORAL SYMPHONY, the ordinary Eng- 
lish title for Beethoven’s ninth symphony (op. 
125) in D minor, commissioned by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, but first performed at the 
Karnthnerthor Theatre, May 7, 1824. First 
performance in London, by the Philharmonic 
Society, Mar. 21, 1825. At the Paris Conserva- 
toire it was played twice, in 1832 and 1834, half 
at the beginning and half at the end of a 
concert. At Leipzig, on Mar. 6, 1826, it was 
played from the parts alone; the conductor 
having never seen the score! In America, by 
the New York Philharmonic Society, May 20, 
1846. G. 
CHORD is the simultaneous occurrence of 
several musical sounds, producing harmony. 
The term is used when such occurrences are 
considered independently of context. Certain 
of the more frequently recurring chords are 
named, such as the ‘ common chord,’ the chord 
VOL. I 
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of the sixth, of the dominant, of the diminished 

seventh, of the ninth, etc. (See Harmony.) 
C. H. H. P., with addns. 

CHORDING is a word of recent origin, used 
to express the distribution of notes within a 
chord, whether clustered or spaced out. It is 
as important an element now of orchestration 
as it was of vocal writing in the 16th century. 
Since it may redistribute the upper partials, 
there is a point where it merges into tone- 
quality. A. H. F.-S. 

CHORISTER (Querestere and _ other 
variants). The origin of the word is obvious 
—a singer in a Cuorr (q.v.). Strictly speaking, 
the designation has no age limit or sex restric- 
tion, but it is now generally reserved for boy 
singers in cathedrals or church choirs. This 
ecclesiastical office is of ancient origin. The 
oldest choral grammar school in this country is 
that of St. Paul’s Cathedra!, which dates from 
the time of Edward the Confessor. It is 
mentioned by Ingulphus ; and through all the 
vicissitudes of more than eight centuries, this 
Foundation still exists, and to-day the Choir 
School of St. Paul’s Cathedral is a model of its 
kind. The office of Master of the Children 
(choristers) at the Chapel Royal.can be traced 
as far back as the reign of Henry VI., who 
appointed John Plummer to that post, Sept. 29, 
1444. 

In the Foundation Statutes of Cathedrals, 
Chapels Royal and College Chapels at the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge choristers 
find a place. When, nearly six hundred years 
ago, King Edward III. founded the College of 
Windsor (St. George’s Chapel), provision was 
made for six choristers (increased to thirteen by 
Edward IV.), who should have ‘ clear tuneable 
voices ’ and 


‘be duly instructed in grammar and song, when not 
engaged in the services of the chapel.’ 


In 1550 it was provided further that 


‘every chorister of the College, whose voice from 
henceforth shall change, shall have five marks yearly 
for his exhibition towards his finding at grammar 
school for the space of four years, if he be apt and 
will diligently apply himself to learn.’ 


Also it was enjoined that 


‘one of the priests or clerks should be chosen yearly 
to be Grandsire of the choristers, and to teach them 
the catechism and the principles of grammar and to 
write, and also to see to their manners.’ 


He was 

‘bound to teach ten other poor children at the least 
freely, if they resort unto him.’ 

He was to 


‘teach the ten choristers every week day in the year 
from six o’clock in the morning until eight, and from 
twelve o’clock daily until two ; which teacher should 
receive for his labours quarterly twenty-five shillings. 
The rest of the day the teacher of Music shall instruct 
the choristers diligently to sing. and to play upon 
instruments.’ 


As an example of a Cathedral ‘ choir school ’ 
Foundation, that of Durham may be instanced. 
Patrick Sanderson, in his Antiquities of the 
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Abbey, or Cathedral Church of Durham (1767), 
p. 62, thus refers to it: 

‘In the centry-garth, under the south end of the 
nine altars betwixt two pillars adjoining to the nine 
altars door, was a song-school, erected for the teach- 
ing six children to sing, for the maintenance of God’s 
service in the Abbey Church, who had their meat and 
drink among the children of the Almery, at the 
expence of the house. This school was built with 
the Church, and was neatly wainscotted within, 
round about, two yards high, and had a desk from 
one end of the school to the other to lay their books 
on. The floor was boarded for warmness, and round 
about it long forms were fastened in the ground for 
the children to sit on, and the place where the master 
sat and taught was all close boarded for warmness. 
His office was to teach the six children to sing, and 
play on the organs every principal day, when the 
monks sang their high mass, and at even-song; but 
when the monks were at mattens, and service at 
midnight, one of them played on the organs himself, 
and none else. The master had his chamber adjoin- 
ing to the song-school, where he lodged, and his diet 
in the prior’s hall among the prior’s gentlemen: and 
his other necessaries were supplied at the common 
charge, till the suppression of the house, when the 
school was pull’d down, so it is difficult to find 
where it stood.’ 


The Durham Statutes were revised in 1555. 
Statute X XVII, ‘The Choristers and their 
Master,’ reads thus : 


‘There shall be ten young boys as choristers, with 
good voices, to serve in the choir ; to teach whom (as 
well in singing as in good manners, besides the 
number of clerks) a person shall be appointed, of good 
fame and conversation, skilful in singing and in the 
management of the organ: And to encourage his 
greater attention, he shall have leave of absence on 
ordinary days; but he must constantly attend upon 
Sundays and holidays to perform the service. 

‘When he has leave of absence, the precentor shall 
appoint one of the minor canons, or singing-men who 
understands playing on the organ, to do that office. 
If the master is negligent of the boys’ health or 
education, after a third admonition, to be removed. 
He shall likewise be sworn to perform his duty.’ 


Statute XX XI. (‘ of the commons ’) was to 
the effect that the minor canons, the upper- 
master of the Grammar School, and the master 
of the choristers should receive six shillings per 
month; the singing men each four shillings 
and eightpence; the grammar scholars and 
choristers three shillings and _  fourpence. 
Statute XXXII. (The Minister’s Vestments, 
commonly called Liveries) enacted that 


‘The minor canons, clerks, and other ministers of 
the church, choristers, grammar scholars, cooks, and 
poor men shall use an upper vestment of the same 
colour. Each minor canon, and the head-master of 
the grammar school, four yards of cloth for his gown 
at five shillings a yard; the master of the choristers 
three yards of the same; the choristers, grammar 
scholars, and under-cook, two yards and a half at 
three shillings and fourpence.’ ! 


Early in the 19th century cathedral choristers 
suffered scandalous neglect at the hands of 
deans and chapters, and the treatment meted 
out to those children of tender years by the 
masters set over them was often brutal. Miss 
Maria Hackett (1783-1874) devoted her time 
and means to ameliorating the condition of 
choristers in all parts of the kingdom, by 
personal visitations to the various cathedrals, 


1 The writer is indebted to the late P. A. organist of Durham 
Cathedral for this information. See also William Hutchinson’s 
History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham (New- 
castle, 1785-94), vol. ii. p. 133 et seg., for further information. 
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and by her pen in vigorously waging war with 
deans and chapters, and bringing them to a 
sense of their duties. Miss Hackett was per- 
mitted to see the realisation, to a very large 
extent, of the object to which she had devoted 
her beneficent life. 

For literature on the subject see : 

(1) Historical Notices of the Office of Choristers, by the Rev. James 
Elwin Millard, B.A. (Joseph Masters), 1848; (2) Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley’s Essay on Cathedral Choristers in Essays on Cathedrals, 
edited by Dean Howson (John Murray), 1873; (3) The Organists and 
Composers of St. Paul's Cathedral, by John 8. Bumpus, 1891; (4) 
an article on St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir School, in Mus. T7., Ma 
1900; (5) an article on The Choir School of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, Mus. 7., Mar. 1903; (6) a series of articles, by John 8. 
Bumpus, on St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir School, in Musical News, 
beginning Nov. 21, 1903; and (7) especially the various writings 
of Miss Maria Hackett. F. G. E. 


CHORLEY, Henry Forueretiy (b. Black- 
ley Hurst, Lancashire, Dec. 15, 1808; d. London, 
Feb. 16, 1872), journalist, author and art 
critic. The only approach to systematic 
teaching in music which he ever received was 
from J. Z. Herrmann, afterwards conductor of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. He fre- 
quented all the performances within reach ; 
and his notes of these in his journal bear 
witness to the steady growth of his judgment. 
In Sept. 1830 he made his first appearance in 
the columns of the Atheneum, and shortly 
after was received upon its staff. He then 
settled in London, and continued to write for 
the Atheneum until within a few years of his 
death in 1872. At the same time he attempted 
composition in other branches of literature 
—novels, dramas, biographies and poems. 
Among these may be mentioned: 

Sketches of a Seavort Town (1834): Conti, the Discarded (1835) ; 
Memorials of Mrs. Hemans (1836) ; The Authors of England (1838) ; 
The Lion, a Tale of the Coteries (1839) ; Music and Manners in France 
and North Germany (1841); Pomfret (1845); Old Love and New 


Fortune (1850), a five-act play in blank verse ; The Lovelock (1854) ; 
Roccabella (1859) ; Lhe Prodigy (1866) ; Duchess Eleanvur (1866). 


He dramatised G. Sand’s ‘ L’Uscoque,’ set to 
music by Benedict ; for whom also he wrote 
the libretto of ‘Red Beard.’ Besides trans- 
lating many foreign libretti, he wrote the 
original word-books of one version of the 
‘Amber Witch’ (Wallace), of ‘ White Magic’ 
(Biletta), of the ‘May Queen’ (Bennett), 
‘Judith’ and ‘Holyrood’ (Leslie), ‘St. 
Cecilia ’ (Benedict), ‘ Sapphire Necklace’ and 
* Kenilworth ’ (Sullivan), and words for many 
songs by Meyerbeer, Goldschmidt, Gounod, 
Sullivan, etc. He will be best remembered, 
however, as a musical critic. Within a year 
of his joining the staff of the Athenwwm he 
hed that department entrusted entirely to him, 
which he did not give up till 1868. His two 
published works which contain the deliberate 
expression of his opinions on the subject of 
music are Modern German Music (1854)— 
a republication, with large additions, of his 
former work Music and Manners—and Thirty 
Years’ Musical Recollections (1862). Beside 
these may be mentioned his Handel Studies 
(1859) and National Music of the World (edited 
by H. G. Hewlett after Chorley’s death, and 
published 1880). (See H. F. Chorley, Auto- 
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biography, Memoir, and Letters, by H. G. 
Hewlett. London, 1873.) Chorley is buried 
in Brompton Cemetery. J. M. 


CHORON, ALEXANDRE ErrEenNeE (b. Caen, 
Oct. 21, 1772; d. Paris, June 29, 1834), writer 
and composer. He was a good scholar before 
becoming a musician. He began the study 
of music without assistance, but afterwards 
received lessons from the Abbé Roze and the 
Italian Bonesi. 

Highly gifted by nature, he soon acquired 
great knowledge in mathematics, languages 
and every branch of music, and published his 
Principes d’accompagnement des écoles d Italie 
(Paris, 1804, 3 vols.), in which he introduced 
Sala’s practical exercises on fugue and counter- 
point, Marpurg’s treatise on fugue, many 
exercises from Padre Martini’s ‘ Esemplare,’ 
and a new system of harmony of his own—a 
work which cost him much time and money. 
In 1805 he became a music publisher, and 
published many fine works of the best Italian 
and German masters. In conjunction with 
Fayolle he then undertook the publication of 
his Dictionnaire des musiciens (2 vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 1810-11). Though devoted to his 
scientific studies and hampered with an un- 
successful business, Choron could not resist the 
temptation of trying his powers as a composer, 
and gave to the public ‘ La Sentinelle,’ a song 
long popular, and introduced in many French 
plays. But his great scheme was his Intro- 
duction a Vétude générale et raisonnée de la 
musique, a capital book, which he left un- 
finished, because his necessities obliged him to 
devote his time to teaching music and to accept 
the situation of ‘ Directeur de la musique des 
fétes publiques’ from 1812 to the fall of 
Napoleon. Under Louis XVIII. he had the 
charge of reorganising the precentorship of the 
Cathedrals. He was appointed director of the 
Académie royale de Musique (Opéra) in Jan. 
1816, but the appointment having been rudely 
revoked in 1817 he founded a school for the 
study of music, which was supported by the 
Government from 1824-30 under the title of 
Institution royale de Musique classique et 
-religieuse, but declined rapidly when deprived 
of external aid. It was taken up later by 
Niedermayer under the name of ‘ Ecole de 
musique religieuse classique. Amongst the 
musicians educated by Choron in this famous 
school we must mention the composers Dietsch, 
Monpou, Boulanger- Kunzé, the tenor G. 
Duprez, the critic Scudo; the singers Clara 
Novello, Rosine Stolz and Hébert-Massy. 

The premature death of Choron may be 
attributed to disappontments and difficulties 
after the fall of Charles X. This learned 
musician and very kind-hearted man composed 
a Mass for three voices, a Stabat for three 
voices, and a number of hymns, psalms and 


vocal pieces for the church ; but his best titles | 
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to fame, after the works already mentioned, 
are his translations and editions of Albrechts- 
berger’s works, his Méthode concertante de 
musique a plusieurs parties (Paris, 1817), his 
Méthode de plain-chant (1818), his Manuel 
complet de musique vocale et instrumentale cu 
Encyclopédie musicale, which was published by 
his assistant Adrien de La Fage in 1836-38 
(Paris, 6 vols. and 2 vols. of examples), and 
several other didactic treatises, which con- 
tributed greatly to improve the direction of 
musical studies in France. In fact, Choron 
may be considered as a pedagogue of genius, 
and, he had the credit of opening a new ficld to 
French musicians, such as Fétis, Geo. Kastner 
and Adrien de La Fage (see Fétis and Q.-L.). 
The reader may also be referred to the Hloge of 
Gauthier (Caen, 1845), and A. de La Fage 
(Paris, 1843). Scudo, in his Critique et littéra- 
ture musicales (Paris, 1852, p. 333), has given a 
vivid picture of Choron as director of his school 


of music. G. o.; addns. M. L. P. 
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CHORTON, the ‘ Chorus’ or ecclesiastical 
pitch to which organs were usually tuned in the 
17th and 18th centuries. It was considerably 
higher than the chamber pitch used for secular 
music. This chamber pitch (Kammerton) was 
of two kinds, the high and the low, but both 
were below the chorus pitch. (See Pircn; 
also Spitta, J. S. Bach, Engl. tr. ii. 286, 324, 


676, etc.) M. 
CHORUS (from Gr. yxdpos; Fr. cheur: 
Ger. Chor; Ital. coro). (1) Any body of 


singers, originally in the drama, subsequently 
in works of the oratorio type derived from 
drama, whose performance is of an ensemble as 
opposed to a solo kind. The word is equally 
applicable whether such singers sing in unison 
or polyphony. (See CuHorr.) 

(2) Compositions written for such a body. 

(3) In the 17th and 18th centuries the word 
was commonly used to denote the concerted 
conclusion of duets, trios, etc. Thus ‘ Coro’ 
in the scores of Handel’s operas. 

(4) The refrain of a song, or the part iba aiea 
by all available singers. 

CHORUS, the name in medieval Latin for 
the Crot, CrwtuH (q.v.), or Crowd. A manu- 
script of the 11th century written in England 
(B.M. Tib. c. vi.) gives an illustration of the 
chorus and informs us that it was made of wood 
and had four strings, whilst Aimeric de Peyrac 
in the 14th century states that they were 
arranged in two pairs and tuned a fourth apart. 
Another 11th-century illustration of this bowed 
crot is in the University Library, Cambridge 
(MSS. Ff. 1.23), where it is shown without a 
finger-board and played at the shoulder: the 
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finger-board appears in a 13th-century MS. of 
English workmanship (B.M. Add. MSS. 35,166). 
Owing to the fact that this Latin name is 
given at times to a primitive form of bagpipe 
(as in Gerbert’s De cantu et musica sacra), the 
antiquity and popularity of the bagpipe in 
Scotland and Wales at the end of the 12th 
century has been strongly advocated; for 
Giraldus Cambrensis, writing at that time, 
states that the chorus was in general use in 
both these countries. But he is evidently 
alluding to the crot or crwth, however appro- 
priate the name chorus may have been to the 
bagpipe when the drone or two drones were 
added to that instrument in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. F. W. G. 
CHOUDENS FILS. This important Paris- 
jan music-publishing business was founded 
in June 1845 by ANTOINE DE CHOUDENS, at 
whose death, in 1888, his son Paut (d. Paris, 
Oct. 7, 1925) succeeded him. The publications 
of the firm, which began with an anthology 
of over 200 vocal pieces called ‘I canti @ 
Italia,’ include most of the works of Berlioz, 
Gounod, Reyer, Lalo, Bruneau, Offenbach, 
Audran, ete. G. F. 
CHOUQUET, ApoLPHE GustAvE (b. Havre, 
Apr. 16, 1819; d. Paris, Jan. 30, 1886), wrote 
the verses of a great many choruses and songs. 
From 1840-56 he was teaching in New 
York. He contributed for a number of years 
to La France musicale, and L’ Art musical, 
giving occasional musical articles to Le 
Ménestrel and the Gazette musicale; but his 
chief works are Histoire de la musique drama- 
tique en France, depuis ses origines jusqua nos 
jours, Paris, 1873, and Le Musée du Conserva- 
toire national de Musique, Paris, 1875, two 
works containing original views and much 
information. Chouquet was made keeper of 
the museum of the Conservatoire in 1871, and 
made large additions to it. He published the 
catalogue of the museum in 1875. G. 
CHRISMANN, Franz Xavier (d. May 20, 
1795), secular priest and eminent organ-builder. 
He worked chiefly in Upper and Lower Austria 
and in Styria. His name first appears in con- 
nexion with a monster organ at the monastery 
of St. Florian, near Linz, begun in 1770, but 
left unfinished in consequence of a quarrel with 
the provost. The fame of this organ spread 
far and wide, though it was not completed till 
1837. He also built organs at the abbey 
Spital-am-Pyhrn, and in the Benedictine 
monastery at Admont, both organs destroyed 
by fire. The latter he considered his best 
work. Mozart and Albrechtsberger were 
present in 1790 at the opening of an organ 
built by Chrismann in the church of Schotten- 
feld, one of the suburbs of Vienna, and both 
pronounced it the best organ in Vienna. 
Though little known it is still in existence, and 
in spite of its small dimensions the workman- 
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ship is admirable, particularly the arrangement 
and voicing of the stops. Chrismann died in 
his seventieth year, when engaged upon an 
organ for the church of the small town of 
Rottenmann in Styria, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. 0. Fe 

CHRISTMANN, Jowann’ FRIEDRICH 
(6. Ludwigsburg, Sept. 10, 1752; d. Heutings- 
heim, near Ludwigsburg, May 21, 1817), 
Lutheran clergyman, composer, pianist, flautist 
and writer on the theory of music. 

He was educated at Tiibingen, and in 1783 
was appointed minister of Heutingsheim. His 
great work Hlementarbuch der Tonkunst is in 
two parts (Spire, 1782 and 1790) with a book 
of examples. He was joint editor of the Spire 
Musikalische Zeitung ; in which, among other 
articles of interest, he detailed a plan (Feb. 
1789) for a general Dictionary of Music. This 
scheme was never carried out. He was also 
a contributor to the Musikalische Zeitung of 
Leipzig. Christmann composed for voice and 
piano, and with Knecht arranged and edited a 
valuable collection for the Duchy of Wiirtem 
berg, entitled ‘ Vollstandige Sammlung... 
Choral -melodien.” Many of the 266 hymns 
were his own composition. He was a friend of 
the Abbé Vogler. M. ©. ©. 

CHRISTMAS ORATORIO (Ger. Weih- 
nachtsoratorium), a sequence of 6 church can- 
tatas, by Bach, for the various holy days of 
Christmastide. The words are written and 
compiled by Picander and Bach himself, and 
the series was composed in 1734 (see Spitta, 
Bach, Engl. tr., ii. 570 ff. ; see also Bacn). 

CHRISTO, Fr. Estrvao px (b. Torres Novas, 
nr. Lisbon; d. Thomar, 1613), a Portuguese 
monk, who professed in the Monastery of 
Thomar in 1559 where he arranged and edited 
music for processions and for Holy Week, for 
general use in Portugal. His ‘ Processionale ’ 
was printed at Coimbra in 1593; his ‘ Liber 
Passionum,’ at Lisbon in 1595. The latter was 
provided with a preface by the celebrated com- 
poser DuartE Lozso, but was afterwards found 
to be incorrect. The ‘ Introduccao facilissima 
e novissima do canto fermo ’ attributed to him 
was probably the work of Vicente LUSITANO. 

J. Boa 

CHRISTO, Fr. Luiz px (6. Lisbon ?, 1625 ; 
d. there, Sept. 7, 1693), a Portuguese monk of the 
Carmelite order, who was also an organist and 
composer. His works include Passions accord- 
ing to the four evangelists (for 4 v.), ‘ Ligoés ? 
(lectiones) de Defunctos,’ motets and vilhanci- 
cos. J. Bia 

CHRISTUS: (1) Mendelssohn’s unfinished 
oratorio, the completed portions of which were 
first performed at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, Sept. 8, 1852 (see MENDELSSOHN). G. 

(2) Liszt’s second oratorio performed Buda- 
pest 1873, in celebration of the jubilee of the 
composer’s career (see Liszt). 


CHRISTUS AM OLBERGE 


CHRISTUS AM OLBERGE, the original 
title of Beethoven’s Mount oF OLIVEs. 

CHROMATIC. A word derived from the 
Greek xpwuarixkds, the name of one of the 

ncient tetrachords, the notes of which were 
formerly supposed to be similar to the scale 
known as ‘ chromatic’ in later times. 

(1) Instruments are said to be chromatic 
when throughout the whcle or a substantial 
part of their compass they can be made to pro- 
duce all the notes of the chromatic scale. 

(2) In melodic and harmonic analysis the 
term chromatic is generally applied to notes 
marked with accidentals which are abnormal 
to the scale of the key in which the passage 
occurs. Hence a note which is chromatic with 
reference to a particular key may cease to be 
chromatic if a suitable modulation occurs at the 
same time. This is also true of chords which 
are chromatic in this sense. The exact applica- 
tion of the word chromatic will therefore de- 
pend on the view which is taken of the true 
definition of key in the chosen context. Thus 
in the following example from John Daniel 
(‘ Chromatic Tunes,’ 1606) the first part of the 


Chro - ma - tic tunes most like my pas - sions sound 
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melody is chromatic. So i in the broad sense is 
the character of the whole harmonic structure, 
with reference to the prevailing key of G minor. 
But if the incidental modulations, to C minor, 
F major, and so forth, are taken into particular 
account, then no one of the notes of the melody 
is actually chromatic at the moment of utter- 
ance. Ambiguity of this kind is very frequent 
in what is commonly called chromatic harmony, 
though in the music of the classical period, 
when the definition of keys was strongly em- 
phasised, there is usually no difficulty in using 
the term chromatic with fair consistency. 

The following melody from Mozart’s sym- 
phony in D is apis chromatic. 


So is the following passage from Beethoven’s 
sonata in Bp (op. 106), the movement quoted 
being in the key of D. 
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CHROMATIC HARP, see Harp. 

CHROMATICISM. A consistent historical 
tendency towards scalar and harmonic expan- 
sion, which takes the form of bringing into 
ordered relation to a given system elements that 
were originally chromatic and external to it. 
There were, even in the rigid technique of the 
ecclesiastical modes, contingencies in which a 
foreign note might be introduced, but it was 
not until classical tonality made the major and 
minor scales the exclusive pivots around which 
all developments had to be grouped, that 
chromaticism became a marked feature of 
melodic and harmonic evolution. The funda- 
mental position of the chromatic scale as a limit 
of expansion no doubt reinforced this tendency, 
and in a comparatively short time there was no 
element in it which had not found a more or 
less formal relation to the prevailing melodic and 
harmonic values. The examples already given 
under the heading CHRoMATIC will be sufficient 
to show how far this tendency had progressed up 
to the period of Beethoven. The 19th century 
took for granted the ground already gained, and 
proceeded to knit these chromatic features ever 
more closely into the classical fabric. From 
chromaticisms that were comparatively un- 
accented, as in the following from Wagner’s 
‘ Tannhauser,’ the step was made to harmonies 
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in which the prevailing colour was unmistak- 
ably chromatic. The following example is 
reduced from apie eid ‘Tristan und Isolde.’ 


Say 
Gael Jonge ee ot 
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e= ff are: Saaz a =-sa 
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At the same time melody, which had heretofore 
moved somewhat circumspectly with reference 
to chromatic notes, began to treat them with 
marked freedom, asin the following, whichis also 
reduced from Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde.’ 


a oneeenn  e = 3 on me 
jens fae Oeste 
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And this freedom in the incorporation of 
chromatic material has been steadily pursued 
by Wagner’s successors. 
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In analogous fashion, chromaticism in the 
sense defined is a feature in the neo-modal and 
other non-classical systems which contemporary 
music is in process of exploring. Whether such 
systems are derived from the past or are 
modern inventions of modal type, they are 
rarely used rigidly. All kinds of progressions 
which are chromatic with reference to the 
chosen system are incorporated freely, and at 
least one of these modern modes, the whole- 
tone scale, is itself inherently chromatic in 
derivation. The combination of tonalities also 
involves, from the traditional point of view, an 
increasingly chromatic attitude towards the 
elements of music, and all these technical ex- 
pansions, whatever their derivation, serve to 
encourage the tendency under discussion. The 
expansion of any scale or mode may indeed 
achieve, as the classical system has achieved, a 
chromaticism which is complete to a degree. 

There is, however, a still more radical view of 
the structure of music which is discernible in 
some of the features of contemporary work, and 
which seems to point to a logical end towards 
which all expansions might theoretically con- 
verge. This is the adoption, more or less 
acknowledged, of the chromatic scale itself as 
a homogeneous musical medium. In extreme 
form this would be pure chromaticism. Con- 
sidered from such a point of view, all the 
various scales, with their respective melodic 
and harmonic values, to which music has 
hitherto attached itself, become stages in the 
approach towards what is undoubtedly an all- 
inclusive system. The chromatic scale is in 
fact the final arbiter as to what shall be music, 
and this has been true both in theory and 
practice ever since equal temperament in 
tuning fixed our system of intervals. There is 
therefore a certain logical appeal in a theory 
that would accept chromaticism without re- 
servation, and attempts have been made to 
write in this medium, all the traditional values 
being modified or ignored. It cannot be said 
that there is as yet any esthetic evidence that 
the method is more than an intellectual abstrac- 
tion, but the following passage from Arnold 
Schénberg’s op. 11 may be taken as embodying 
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in comparatively simple terms the extreme 
point of view. 

CHROMATIC SCALE. The scale of twelve 
semitones, which is the fundamental scale of all 
the music of western civilisation. Since per- 
manent values were given to all the traditional 
intervals of pitch, the chromatic scale has in- 
cluded all the notes available in our notation, 
and has also coincided with the notes produced 
by instruments which have a fixed mechanism. 
It therefore represents a technical limit beyond 
which variations of pitch have no recognised 
place in our musical system. 

The notation of the chromatic scale has never 
been altogether consistent, owing to the fact 
that the, accidentals employed were originally 
related to the more variable intervals which 
preceded equal temperament. Thus for every 
note in the chromatic scale there are now, ad- 
mitting double sharps and double flats, at least 
two forms of notation. Moreover, composers 
have tended to become less concerned with the 
theoretical basis of notation, with the result 
that simplicity in writing or reading has often 
been the only reason for a particular choice 
of method. With reference to the key of 
C the following is theoretically consistent. 


The choice of notation here follows the 
traditional analysis of classical harmony, and 
similar relations to other keys can be deduced 
by regarding each sound respectively as repre- 
senting, in the chosen key, the tonic, minor 
second, major second, minor third, major 
third, perfect fourth, augmented fourth, per- 
fect fifth, minor sixth, major sixth, minor 
seventh and major seventh. It is clear, 
however, that the use of natural signs would 
be largely avoided if sharps in ascending, 
and flats in descending, were more frequently 
chosen. Practical convenience of this kind 
has led many composers to prefer this Jatter 
method, 

(See also EquaL TEMPERAMENT ; HARMONY; 
Move; NEO-mMoDAL; ScaLe; TONALITY.) 

G. D. 

CHRYSANDER, Frrepricn (6b. Liibthee, 
Mecklemburg, July 8, 1826; d. Bergedorf, 
Sept. 3, 1901), is known to the musical world 
chiefly through his profound and exhaustive 
researches on Handel, to which he devoted his 
life. 

He studied at the University of Rostock, 
lived for some time in England, and later on 
his own estate at Bergedorf, near Hamburg. 
His biography of Handel, standing evidence of 
his studies, remains incomplete.1 In detail 
and historical research it remains the ground- 


1 Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig: vol. i. 1858; vol. ii. 1860 ; vol. ili, 
part 1, 1867. 
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work of all subsequent study of Handel’s 
history, although certain details have since 
received correction, and its view of Handel’s 
abstract importance as a musician must be 
accepted with reservation. He represents him 
not only as the culminating point of a previous 
development, and the master who perfected 
the oratorio, but as the absolute culminating 
point of all music, beyond whom further pro- 
gress is impossible. While holding these views 
Chrysander was naturally a declared opponent 
of all modern music ;_ he was also partial, if not 
unjust, in his criticisms on the older masters, 
such as J. 8. Bach. Besides these biographical 
studies Chrysander edited the complete works 
of Handel for the German ‘ HANDEL-GESELL- 
SCHAFT’ (q.v.). His laborious collations of the 
original MSS. and editions, his astounding 
familiarity with the most minute details, and 
his indefatigable industry, combine to make 
this edition a work of the highest importance, 
at once worthy of the genius of Handel and 
honourable to the author. In continuation 
of his task of popularising Handel’s works in 
Germany, after the completion of the under- 
taking, Chrysander issued several of the ora- 
torios with suggested abbreviations such as 
are required in the present day, and. with the 
addition of many cadenzas from old copies. 
Some so treated are ‘ Hercules,’ ‘ Deborah,’ 
‘Esther’ and ‘ Messiah.” Amongst other writ- 
ings of Chrysander may be mentioned two 
admirable treatises, Uber die Molltonart in 
Volksgesdngen, and Uber das Oratoriwm (1853) ; 
also Die Jahrbiicher fiir musikalische Wissen- 
schaft, in 2 vols., 1863-67 (Breitkopf & Hartel) ; 
and finally a number of articles in the Allge- 
meine musikalische Zeitung of Leipzig (which 
he edited from 1868-71, and again from 1875 
to its cessation in 1882), violently criticising 
the productions of the modern school. Of the 
highest importance in musical literature was 
the Vierteljahrsschrift fir Musikwissenschaft, 
undertaken with Spitta and Guido Adler, 
which appeared between 1885 and 1895. He 
also published some excellent editions of 
Bach’s ‘ Klavierwerke ’ (4 vols., with preface ; 
Wolfenbiittel, 1856), and Carissimi’s oratorios 
‘ Jephte,’ ‘ Judicium Salomonis,’ ‘Jonas’ and 
‘ Baltazar,’ which appeared in his collection 
Denkmédler der Tonkunst (Weissenborn, Berge- 
dorf). Complete editions of the works of 
Corelli (ed. Joachim) and Couperin (ed. Brahms) 
began in the same series. As a supplement to 
the Handel edition, five works were reissued, 
from which Handel had appropriated ideas or 
portions: No. 1 was the Magnificat of Erba ; 
No. 2 the Te Deum of Urio (previously pub- 
lished in the Denkmdler) ; No. 3 a serenata of 
Stradella ; No. 4a book of duets by Clari ; and 
No. 5 Gottlieb Muffat’s harpsichord pieces, 
‘Componimenti musicali’ (see DENKMALER). 
An interesting obituary notice, by his son-in- 
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law, Mr. Charles Volkert, appeared in the 
Mus. T. for Oct. 1901. =A. M., with addns. 

CHUECA, Frprrico (b. Madrid, May 5, 
1846 ; d. there, June 20, 1908), a Spanish com- 
poser of comic operas whose mind was steeped 
in the popular street-songs of his country and 
who had the happy knack of composing the 
kind of music which Madrid audiences liked to 
hear. ‘Cadiz’ and ‘ Caramelo’ are Andaluz 
in feeling, ‘ La alegria de la huerta ’ is Murcian, 
while the third act of ‘La Caza del Oso’ is 
built on tunes from the Asturias. He received 
a good education, and spent his vacations with 
a street band which he had organised for the 
amusement of himself and his friends. A set 
of waltzes for orchestra, ‘ Lamentos de un 
preso,’ attracted the attention of Barbieri, who 
was conductor of the Sociedad de Conciertos, 
and their success in performance decided 
Chueca to adopt music as a career. He pro- 
duced a large number of delightful comic 
operas, including ‘ Pobre Chica,’ ‘ El Caballero 
de Gracia,’ ‘La Gran Via’ (with VALVERDE) ; 
while ‘Cadiz’ has a charm and lightness of 
touch comparable with that of Barbieri, 
Sullivan or Offenbach. Chueca is the typical 
composer of the period of modern Spanish 
history known as the Restoration. J. B. T. 

CHURCH, (1) Joun(b. Windsor, 1675; d. Jan. 
6, 1741), received his early musical educa- 
tion as a chorister of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. On Jan. 31, 1697, he was admitted a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and on Aug. 1 
following was advanced to a full place, vacant 
by the death of James Cobb. 

He obtained also in 1704 the appointments 
of lay vicar and master of the choristers of 
Westminster Abbey. He is buried in the 
south cloister of Westminster Abbey. Church 
composed some anthems and services (Tud- 
way Collection, MSS., R.C.M., B.M., Ch. Ch., 
etc.). His service in F appears in Ouseley’s 
‘Cathedral Music,’ 1853 ; he wrote also many 
songs, and was the author of an Jntroduction to 
Psalmody, published in 1723. The editorship 
of Divine Harmony, an important collection of 
the words of anthems used in the Chapel Royal 
(1712), has been frequently ascribed to Croft, 
but Davey,! on the evidence of Thomas Ford’s 
MSS. in the Bodleian, considers it to have been 
the work ofChurch. (2) RicHarp (1699-1776), 
cousin of the above, was organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral (Davey). W. H. H., with addns. 

CHURCH CHORAL SOCIETY, see NEw 
YORK. 

CHURCH MUSIC SOCIETY, THE, was 
inaugurated March 20, 1906, at a meeting held 
at the Church House, Westminster, with the 


object of facilitating 
‘The selection and performance of the music which 
is most suitable for different occasions of Divine 
Worship, and for choirs of varying powers.’ 
Its organisation consists of a president, 
1 Hist. Eng. Mus. (ed. 1921), p. 343. 
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vice-presidents, treasurer, one or more secre- 
taries, a council and executive committee, all 
of whom are elected annually. The 19th 
annual report (1925) gives a list of about 1000 
members who are of three classes: (1) Life 
members (a donation of not less than £5), (2) 
ordinary members (annual subscription 5s.) 
and (3) Associates (organists, choirmasters, 
parochial clergy, etc., who are asked only to 
pay for postage of literature). 

The society has done much useful work of an 
advisory kind; it arranges lectures, practices 
and courses of study in church music, and 
has published a Choral Service Book, many 
occasional papers and a valuable series of 
reprints of old church music for parish choirs. 
Sydney H. NicHoxson (q.v.) is chairman of the 
executive, and the Lady Mary Trefusis, with 
others, is honorary secretary. C. 

CHUTE, the name of an agrément of the 
French school. The word is sometimes used 
of the CouL& (see ORNAMENTS). 1 

CHVALA, Emanvust (b. Prague, Jan. 1, 
1851), writer and composer, studied the piano- 
forte with Cainer and Celestin Miiller, and 
theory with Josef Foerster and Fibich ; he also 
occupied himself to some extent with com- 
position. In 1878, Josef Sladka persuaded him 
to write on musical questions for his publica- 
tion Lumir, and it is in this direction that he 
has done the greatest service to Czechoslovak 
art, contributing also important articles to 
‘ Dalibor,’ ‘ Politik’ and other journals. His 
criticism is sound and free from exaggerated 
Chauvinism. A series of essays in German, 
entitled A Quarter of a Century of Bohemian 
Music (1862-87), helped to introduce the 
works of his compatriots to a wider public. 
His compositions include songs—many in the 
folk-style ; pianoforte pieces ; a romance and 
little suite for violin; string quartets in D 
minor and C minor, a trio in G minor and a 
quintet in B flat major; a concert overture in 
C, a sinfonietta, ‘Impressions of Spring,’ and 
a tone picture, ‘ Wake-night,’ considered the 
most successful of his compositions. Chvala 
fills an important official position as director in 
chief of State railways. R. N. 

CHWATAL, (1) FRANZ XAVER (6. Rumburg, 
Bohemia, June 19, 1808; d. Soolbad, Elmen, 
June 24, 1879), was a music-teacher from 1832 
at Merseburg, and from 1835 at Magdeburg. 

He produced salon-pieces for the piano (to 
the number of 200 or upwards), and two piano- 
forte methods. 

His brother, (2) Josrepn (b. Jan. 12, 1811), 
founded an organ-factory at Merseburg, under 
the name of Chwatal und Sohn, which has 
brought out several small improvements in 
organ-action. M. 

CIAJA, AzzoLIno BERNARDINO DELLA 
(6. Siena, Mar. 21, 1671), composer, organist 
and amateur organ-builder. 
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‘Salmi con- 
certati ’ (Bologna, 1700), ‘ Cantate da camera’ 
(Lucca, 1701, and Bologna, 1702), ‘ Sonate per 
cembalo’ (Rome, 1727)—he left in MS. 4 masses 
and several cantatas and motets (see Q.-L.); 
but it is by his instrumental composition that 
he is now known, and his treatment of the 
sonata form is held to be of some importance in 
the history of the art (see Adolf SANDBERGER : 
Zur dlteren italienischen Klaviermusik), In 
1733, Ciaja, as a Knight of St. Stephen, pre- 
sented a magnificent organ to the church of 
that order in Pisa, still one of the finest in 
Italy, containing 4 manuals and 100 stops. He 
not only superintended its construction, but 
personally assisted the workmen. M. ©. C. 
CIAMPI, Francesco (b. Massa, c. 1704), an 
excellent violinist who went to Venice c. 1728, 
where he composed and produced a number 


of operas between 1729 and 1762. Burney 


praises a Mass and a Miserere ; and Mendel con- 
firms his opinion with regard to the latter, 
which is in the Hofburg Library, Vienna. 

E. v. d. 8, 

CIAMPI, Lrarenzio VINCENZO (b. Piacenza, 
1719), dramatic composer, now remembered 
chiefly as the composer of the famous song 
‘Tre giorni son che Nina’ (see Oxf. Hist. Mus. 
vol. iv. p. 234, and Mus. T'., 1899, pp. 241-3), 
erroneously ascribed to Pergolesi. The song 
was introduced into his opera, ‘ Gli tre cicisbei 
ridicoli,’ by Ciampi. 

He came to London in 1748 with a company 
of Italian singers, and between that year and 
1762 produced ‘Gli tre cicisbei ridicoli,’ 
‘ Adriano in Siria,’ ‘Il trionfo di Camilla,’ 
‘ Bertoldo in Corte,’ previously performed in 
Italy, ‘ Didone,’ ‘ Catone in Utica,’ ‘ Il negli- 
gente, and some songs in the pasticcio 
‘Tolomeo.’ Burney says that ‘ he had fire and 
abilities’ but no genius. His comic operas 
were the most successful, but ‘ Didone ’ is said 
to contain beautiful music. He also composed 
12 trios for strings, 6 organ concertos, 6 con- 
certos of 6 parts, Italian songs, overtures, and 
a Mass (1758), now in the State Library at 
Berlin. M. C. C., with addns. 

CIANCHETTINI, (1) Veronica ELIZABETH 


(née DussEeK) (b. Czaslau, Bohemia, 1779; 


d. London, 1833), pianist and composer, studied 
the pianoforte under her father from infancy. 
In 1797 she joined her brother, J. L. Dussek, 
in London, where she married Francesco 
Cianchettini. She was a successful teacher, 
and composed two concertos and several 
sonatas for the pianoforte. 

Her son, (2) Pro (b. London, Dec. 11, 1799; 
d. Cheltenham, July 20, 1851), was a composer 
and pianist. At 5 years old he appeared at 
the Opera House as an infant prodigy. A year 
later he travelled with his father through 
Holland, Germany and France, where he was 
hailed as the English Mozart. By the age of 
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8 he had mastered the English, French, 
German and Italian languages. In 1809 he 
performed a concerto of his own composi- 
tion in London. Catalani appointed him her 
composer and director of her concerts, and 
frequently sang Italian airs which he wrote to 
suit her voice. He published a cantata for 
two voices and chorus to words from ‘ Paradise 
Lost’; music to Pope’s ‘ Ode on Solitude ’; 
‘Sixty Italian Notturnos’ for two, three and 
four voices, and other vocal pieces. He was 
also editor and publisher of a book of canons by 
Padre Martini, as well as of the scores of many 
symphonies and overtures of Mozart and 
Beethoven. M0. 0; 

CIBBER, Susanna Marta (b. Feb. 1714; 
d. Jan. 30, 1766), singer, sister of Dr. Thomas 
Augustine Arne, the celebrated composer, 
made her first public appearance, Mar. 13, 
1732, at the Haymarket Theatre, as the heroine 
of Lampe’s opera ‘ Amelia,’ with considerable 
success. 

In Apr. 1734 she became the second wife of 
Theophilus Cibber. On Jan. 12, 1736, Mrs. 
Cibber made ‘ her first attempt as an actress’ 
at Drury Lane Theatre in Aaron Hill’s tragedy 
of * Zara,’ and was soon accepted as the first 
tragedian of her time, a position which she 
maintained for thirty years. Her success as an 
actress did not, however, lead her to abandon 
her position as a vocalist ; in the theatre she 
continued to represent Polly in ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ and other like parts. The contralto 
songs in the ‘ Messiah,’ and the part of Micah 
in ‘Samson,’ were composed by Handel ex- 
pressly for her. Her voice, according to all 
contemporary testimony, although small, was 
indescribably plaintive, and her powers of 
expression enabled her to impress most forcibly 
upon the mind of the hearer the meaning of the 
language to which she gave utterance. And 
what sterling advantages must have been 
derived from the combination of the powers of 
a great actress with those of a vocalist in the 
delivery of recitative! Mrs. Cibber is buried 
in the north cloister of Westminster Abbey. 
It is said that Garrick, on hearing of her 
death, exclaimed, ‘Then Tragedy expired with 
her.’ W. H. H. 

CICONIA (? a translation of ‘ Ooijevaar’ = 
stork), JOANNES (b. Liége, late 14th cent.), was 
a canon at Padua, theorician and composer. 
There is a MS. treatise (De proportionibus) in 
the Ferrara library, and at Pisa; Nova 
musica (4 vols., MS. copy), Bologna; Incipit 
praephatio nove musice (5 vols.), Florence; 
Riccardiana, chansons, ete., in collect. cod. of 
various towns; new editions by Wolf, Riemann, 
Stainer. (See Q.-L. and Riemann.) 4. v. d. 8s. 

CID, LE, opera in 4 acts; words by Ad. 
D’Ennery, Louis Gallet, and Edouard Blau ; 
music by J. Massenet. Produced Opéra, Paris, 
Nov. 30, 1885. (See also CoRNELIUS.) 
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CIFRA, Antonio, (6. Rome, c. 1575; 
d. Loreto, c. 1638), was one of the few pupils 
actually taught by Palestrina during the short 
time that the great master associated himself 
with the school of Nanini. 

In 1609 he was maestro at the German 
college in Rome, in 1610 he was maestro at 
Loreto, but in 1623 removed to San Giovanni 
in Laterano. Two years later he entered the 
service of the Archduke Charles, and about 
1628 returned to Italy. That he was an 
erudite and elegant musician is shown by the 
fact that the Padre Martini inserted an Agnus 
Dei of his, as a specimen of good work, in his 
essay on counterpoint. He himself published 
a large quantity of his masses (1619 and 1621), 
motets, madrigals and psalms, at Rome and at 
Venice, of which a detailed catalogue is given 
in Y.-L. After his death Antonio Poggioli of 
Rome published a volume containing no less 
than 200 of his motets for 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
voices. The title-page of this book contains 
a portrait of him taken in the 45th year of his 
age. Underneath the engraving are the follow- 
ing exceedingly poor verses— 


‘ Qui poteras numeris sylvas lapidesque movere, 
Siccine pracruptus funere, Cifra, siles ? 
Fallimur ; extincto vivis laetissimus aevo. 
Et caneris propriis clarus ubique modis.’ 


Cifra is among the ‘ masters flourishing about 
that time in Italy,’ of whose works Milton sent 
home ‘a chest or two of choice music books.’ 
(Phillips’s Memoir.) BE. H. P. 

CILEA, Francesco (b. Palmi, Calabria, 
July 29, 1866), composer. 

His parents were Giuseppe Ciléa, an ad- 
vocate, and Felicita Grillo. Although passion- 
ately devoted to music from his earliest years, 
he received no regular instruction, until at the 
age of 9 he was fortunate enough to enlist the 
sympathy of Francesco Florimo, the friend of 
Verdi, and the librarian at the Conservatorio 
of Naples. Florimo strongly recommended 
his parents to devote him to a musical career, 
and the boy was sent a year later to a Liceo- 
convitto at Naples, where he devoted himself 
ardently to the study of the pianoforte. In 
1881 he entered the Naples Conservatorio, 
where he studied the pianoforte with Beniamino 
Cesi, and counterpoint and composition with 
Paolo Serrao. In 1889, while still at the Con- 
servatorio, he produced his first opera, * Gina,’ 
a work in three acts, to a libretto by Golisciani. 
Its success was so marked that Sonzogno, the 
publisher, commissioned the young composer to 
write another opera in three acts, ‘ La Tilda,’ 
which was produced at the Pagliano Theatre, 
in Florence, Apr. 1892, and was received with 
much favour. Ciléa continued to write much 
for the pianoforte, and in 1894 produced a 
sonata for violoncello and pianoforte. In 1896 
his ‘ L’ Arlesiana,’ an opera in three acts, 
founded upon Alphonse Daudet’s famous 
drama, was produced at the Teatro Lirico, 
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Milan. The music was charming, and the 
composer’s clever use of folk-tunes was much 
admired, but the libretto was poorly con- 
structed and the opera was not very successful. 
In 1896 Ciléa was appointed professor at the 
R. Istituto Musicale at Florence, where he 
remained until 1904. His next opera was 
*‘ Adriana Lecouvreur,’ written to a libretto 
drawn by Colautti from Scribe’s well-known 
play. This was produced at the Teatro Lirico, 
Milan, in Nov. 1902. ‘ Adriana’ first carried 
his fame beyond the Alps. It was produced 
at Covent Garden in Nov. 1904. Though not 
conspicuous for dramatic power, it is a work 
of decided charm and accomplishment. The 
lighter scenes, in particular, are very cleverly 
handled, and show welcome signs of the genial 
influence of Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff.’ A later opera, 
‘ Gloria,’ written to a libretto by Colautti, was 
produced with emphatic success on Apr. 15, 
1907, at La Scala theatre, Milan. Reva a: 

CIMA, (1) Grovannt Paoto, of Milan, 
organist there in 1609. He wrote motetti, 
ricercari, concerti ecclesiastici, etc.; also in- 
strumental music between 1598 and 1610 
(Q.-L.). (2) Tuxxto (b. Ronciglione, near Rome, 
c. 1620), a singer at the Lateran, Rome. In 
1621 he signs the dedication of his * Sacrae 
Cantiones’ at Valentani, and in 1648 he calls 
himself LL.D. He wrote a considerable num- 
ber of church compositions, motets, etc. (See 
Q.-L.) Brew Ute, 

CIMADOR, Griampartista (6. Venice, c. 1761; 
d. London, c. 1808), composer, and player on 
the violin, violoncello and ESHER) ts born of 
a noble family in Venice. 

In 1788 he produced in Venice ‘ Pimmalione,’ 
an interlude, with which, notwithstanding its 
success, he was so dissatisfied as to burn the 
score and renounce composition for the future. 
Cherubini used the words of several scenes from 
this interlude for his opera of ‘ Pimmalione.’ 
About 1791 Cimador settled in London as a 
teacher of singing. Hearing that the orchestra 
of the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, had 
refused to play Mozart’s symphonies on account 
of their difficulty, he arranged six of them as 
sestets for strings and flute. The work was 
well done, and the symphonies first made 
known in this form speedily took their proper 
place with the public. He composed duos for 
two violins and violin and alto, a concerto for 
the double-bass, and a few vocal pieces. 

M, ©. G. 

CIMAROSA, Domenico (b. Aversa, Naples, 
Dec. 17, 1749; d. Venice, Jan. 11, 1801), one 
of the most celebrated Italian dramatic com- 
posers. 

Cimarosa, who was the son of poor working 
people, received his musical training at the 
Conservatorio Santa Maria di Loreto. He 
attended that celebrated school for 11 years 
(1761-72), and acquired a thorough knowledge 
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of the old Italian masters under Manna, 
Sacchini, Fenaroli and Piccinni. In 1772 he 
produced his first opera, *‘ Le stravaganze del 
conte,’ at the Teatro de’ Fiorentini in Naples, 
which was so successful as to give him at once 
a place among composers. From that date 
till 1780 he lived alternately at Rome and 
Naples, and composed for the two cities some 
20 operas, * L’ Italiana in Londra’ (Rome, 1779) 
among the number. Between 1780 and 1787 
he was busy writing as the acknowledged rival 
of Paisiello, who, up to that time, had been 
undisputed chief of Italian operatic composers, 
His operas were also performed abroad, not 
only in London, Paris, Vienna and Dresden, 
where an Italian opera existed, but elsewhere, 
through translations. To this period belong 
‘Il pittore parigino’ (1781), ‘Il convito di 
pietra ’ (1781), ‘ La ballerina amante ’ (Venice, 
1783), ‘L’ Olimpiade’ (1784), ‘ Artaserse ’ 
(1784), ‘Il sacrifizio d’ Abramo,’ and ‘ L’ im- 
presario in angustie’ (1786). In 1787 
Cimarosa was invited to St. Petersburg as 
chamber composer to Catherine II., and there 
developed an amazing fertility in every species 
of composition. Among his operas of this time 
should be mentioned ‘ La Cleopatra’ and ‘ La 
vergine del sole’ (1788). Some years later, 
on the invitation of Leopold II., he succeeded 
Salieri as court Kapellmeister, and it was in 
Vienna that he composed his most celebrated 
work, ‘I] matrimonio segreto’ (1792), a master- — 
piece of its kind, which at the time roused an 
extraordinary enthusiasm, and is the only work 
by which Cimarosa is at present known. So 
great was the effect of its first performance, 
that at the end the Emperor had supper served 
to all concerned, and then commanded a repeti- 
tion of the whole. His engagement at Vienna 
terminated by the Emperor’s death (1792). 
Salieri was again appointed Kapellmeister, and 
in 1793 Cimarosa returned to Naples, where 
he was received with every kind of homage 
and distinction; ‘Il matrimonio segreto’ was 
performed fifty-seven times running, and he 
was appointed Kapellmeister to the King, and 
teacher to the princesses. From his inexhaustible 
pen flowed another splendid series of operas, 
among which may be specified ‘Le astuzie 
feminili’ (1794), ‘L’ amante disperato’ and 
‘L’ impegno superato’ (1795), and the serious 
operas ‘Gli Orazii e Curiazii’ (1794), ‘ Pene- 
lope’ (1795), ‘Achille all’ assedio di Troja’ 
and ‘Semiramide’ (1799). His last years were 
troubled by a melancholy change of fortune. 
The outbreak of revolutionary ideas carried 
Cimarosa with it, and when the French re- 
publican army marched victoriously into 
Naples (1799) he expressed his enthusiasm in 
the most open manner. Cimarosa was im- 
prisoned and condemned to death. Ferdinand 
was indeed prevailed upon to spare his life and 
restore him to liberty on condition of his leaving 
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Naples, but the imprisonment had broken his 
spirit. He set out for St. Petersburg, but died 
at Venice, leaving half finished an opera, 
‘Artemisia,’ which he was writing for the 
approaching carnival. It was universally re- 
ported that he had been poisoned, and in 
consequence the Government compelled the 
physician who had attended him to make a 
formal attestation of the cause of his death. 

Besides his operas (66 are enumerated in 
Q.-L.), Cimarosa composed several oratorios, 
cantatas and masses, etc., which were much 
admired in their day. His real talent lay in 
comedy—in his sparkling wit and unfailing 
good-humour. His invention was inexhaustible 
in the representation of that overflowing and 
yet naif liveliness, that merry teasing loquacity 
which is the distinguishing feature of genuine 
Italian ‘ buffo’; his chief strength lies in the 
vocal parts, but the orchestra is delicately and 
effectively handled, and his ensembles are 
masterpieces, with a vein of humour which is 
undeniably akin to that of Mozart. It is only 
in the fervour and depth which animate 
Mozart’s melodies, and perhaps in the con- 
struction of the musical scene, that Cimarosa 
shows himself inferior to the great master. 
This is more the case with his serious operas, 
which, in spite of their charming melodies, are 
too conventional in form to rank with his 
comic operas, since taste has been so elevated 
by the works of Mozart. Cimarosa was the 
culminating point of genuine Italian opera. 
His invention is simple, but always natural ; 
and in spite of his Italian love for melody he 
is never monotonous; but both in form and 
melody is always in keeping with the situation. 
In this respect Italian opera has manifestly 
retrograded since his time. A bust of Cima- 
rosa, by Canova, was placed in the Pantheon 
at Rome. 

Diaghilev’s production of ‘Le astuzie fe- 
minili’ (Paris and London, 1920), in a highly 
decorative version, marked the beginning of 
a revived interest in Cimarosa and the opera 
of his time. AML. 

Brsu.—P. Camsrasi, Notizie sulla vita e sulle opere di D. Cimarosa. 
(1901.) R. HirsoHFetp, Biography in Cat. of Viennese Exhibition 


on the occasion of Cimarosa's Centenary. (1901.) .F. PoLiporo, La 
vita, le opere di D. Cimarosa. (1902.) 


CIMBALOM, see DuLCIMER. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, has been an important 
centre of musical activity since the foundation 
of the biennial musical festival in 1873, de- 
scribed below. A number of efforts, important 
in the musical history of America, led up to 
this event. 

The story begins, logically, with the first of 
the German ‘Sangerfeste,’ which have been held 
periodically in different cities of the United 
States since 1849. German societies devoted 
to ‘ Mannergesang ’ existed in the large cities 
of the Atlantic coast before they did in the Ohio 
valley, but the first union of such societies for 
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festival purposes took place in Cincinnati in 
1849. It was an extremely modest affair, the 
choir numbering only 118 singers, and only one 
concert being given. But as a result of the 
meeting the North American ‘Singerbund’ was 
formed, and its festivals soon grew to such 
enormous dimensions that it became necessary 
to erect temporary halls for their accommoda- 
tion. In 1870 one of these festivals was given 
in the city which had seen their birth. Nearly 
2000 singers participated, and the merchants 
of the city, desirous of having a building 
spacious enough to accommodate a textile 
fabrics exhibition, aided the ‘ Saingerfest ’ offi- 
cials in the erection of a large hall, and after the 
festival preserved it for exhibition purposes. 
At this period Theodore Tuomas (q.v.) used 
to visit the larger cities of the middle West with 
his symphony orchestra. When in Cincinnati 
one day in the spring of 1872, the project of 
holding a national festival of the singers of the 
United States in the convenient Exposition 
Hall was broached to him. The plan was not 
essentially different from that of the German 
festivals which had prompted it, except that it 
was to be a meeting of mixed choirs, the English 
language was to be used and the orchestral 
feature was to be lifted into prominence. 
CiIncINNATI Musican Frstivat.—A com- 
mittee was formed, a guarantee fund collected 
and an invitation issued ‘to the Choral 
Societies of America,’ describing the projected 
festival, and stating its object to be 
‘to elevate and strengthen the standard of choral 
and instrumental music, and also to bring about 


harmony of action between the musical societies of 
the country, and more especially of the West.’ 


Thirty-six societies, representing 1250 singers, 
accepted the invitation. Some of the accept- 
ances came from cities many hundred miles dis- 
tant, but the majority were from Cincinnati 
and the cities and towns of Ohio. Twenty- 
nine societies were present at the first general 
rehearsal. The festival was held on May 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 1873. The chorus numbered about 
1000, the orchestra 108, with Thomas’s band 
as a nucleus, and the principal works per- 
formed were Beethoven’s ‘ Choral Symphony,’ 
Handel’s ‘ Dettingen Te Deum’ and scenes 
from Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus.’ The festival aroused 
much popular enthusiasm, and steps were at 
once taken for a second meeting two years later, 
the most important being the formation of the 
Cincinnati Biennial Musical Festival Associa- 
tion, a corporate body that has conducted the 
business affairs of all the festivals since. The 
second festival, held in 1875, was followed by a 
movement looking to the permanency not only 
of the festivals but also of their home. The 
wooden building which had housed the German 
‘Sangerfest’ of 1870 was replaced by a sub- 
stantial and beautiful hall with wings con- 
structed to serve exposition purposes, a gift to 
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the city made by Reuben R. Springer, a retired 
merchant, and other public-spirited citizens. 
The hall was provided with a magnificent organ 
(at the time of its construction one of the half- 
dozen largest in the world). The erection of 
this building compelled the postponement of 
the third festival to 1878, but public interest 
had been so wrought up that with expenses 
aggregating $55,595, there was yet a profit 
from the festival of over $32,000, nearly one- 
half being given by the Festival Association to 
the fund then being raised for the organ, the 
building of which had been undertaken by 
a special organisation. The plan of uniting 
societies in the festival was now abandoned, 
and the singers organised into a permanent 
choir, whose affairs are all managed by the 
Festival Association. In 1880 this choir con- 
tained over 600 voices, but since 1890 it has 
numbered about 400. 

With the single exception noted above, the 
festivals have been held regularly every two 
years in May. Thomas continued to conduct 
until 1904. He was succeeded by van der 
Stucken (see StucKEN), 1906-12; Ernst Kun- 
wald conducted the festivals of 1914 and 1916 ; 
Eugéne Ysa¥e (q.v.) that of 1918. 

The programmes have ranged widely, includ- 
ing with most of the great choral classics new 
works by such composers as Elgar, Pierné and 
Wolf Ferrari, as well as occasional works by 
native composers. 

H. E. K.; addns. from Amer. Supp., etc. 

THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Was 
organised in 1895 under the auspices of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra Association, supported by 
stock-holders and subscribers to a guarantee 
fund. In the first season there were three 
series of concerts conducted by Frank van der 
Stucken, Anton Seid] and Henry Schradieck. 
Van der Stucken was then engaged as sole con- 
ductor and remained for twelve years, during 
which period ten afternoon and ten evening 
concerts were given annually. At the close of 
the 13th season (1906-07) the Orchestra Associa- 
tion, rather than submit to the dictation of the 
American Federation of Musicians, disbanded 
the orchestra. It was reorganised in 1909, 
with Leopold Stokowski as conductor, who con- 
tinued in that capacity till May 1912. In 
October of that year Dr. Ernst Kunwald suc- 
ceeded him, remaining till Dec. 1917. During 
the rest of that season the orchestra had as 
guest conductors Walter Rothwell, Victor 
Herbert, Henry Hadley, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Eugéne Ysaye. In 1918 Ysaye was en- 
gaged as permanent conductor; he resigned 
in 1922, and was succeeded by Fritz Reiner, 
who was re-engaged in 1923 for a period of four 
years. 

The orchestra during Stokowski’s time con- 
sisted of 77 men; in Kunwald’s of 85, and dur- 
ing the regime of Ysa¥e was increased to 90, 
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at which number it still stood in 1924. Four. 
teen pairs of concerts are given on alternate 
weeks during the season ; also twelve popular 
concerts on Sunday afternoons and four 
children’s concerts and an average of thirty 
concerts on tour. The orchestra is supported 
by an endowment fund of $700,000 bequeathed 
by the late Cora Dow in 1915 and by a generous 
guarantee fund subscribed by citizens of 
Cincinnati to cover the inevitable annual 
deficit. R. A. 
CONSERVATORY OF Music.—The Cincinnati 
Conservatory was started in 1867 by Clara 
Baur and directed by her until her death in 
1912. Her niece, Bertha Baur, then carried 
on the institution. The instruction is arranged 
in five: grades from juvenile to ‘ master’ 
courses. ‘The staff numbers about 75, students 
from 1200 to 1500. A students’ orchestra con- 
ducted by P. A. Tirindelli has been an important 
feature in the training. (See Amer. Supp.) 


CINELLI, the Italian name for CymMBALs— 


(g.v.). M. 

CINQ MARS, an ‘ opéra dialogué ’ in 4 acts ; 
words by Poirson and Gallet, music by Gounod, 
Produced Opéra-Comique, Paris, Apr. 5, 1877; 
in London (in English) Coronet Theatre (Carl 
Rosa Co.), Nov. 17, 1900. M. 

CINQUES, the name given to changes rung 
on 11 bells. The word, from its derivation, 
indicates that five pairs of bells change their 
places in each successive permutation. It 
must be understood that although the changes 
are rung on 11 bells, 12 bells are used, the 12th 
(tenor) being the last bell in every change. 

W. W. S. 

CINTI, see DAMOREAU. 

CIPRANDI, ERco se (0. circa 1738 ; d. after 
1790), an excelient tenor, who sang in London 
from 1754-65. He played Danao in ‘ Iper- 
mestra ’ by Hasse and Lampugnani, produced 
at the King’s Theatre, Nov. 9, 1754. In 1765 
he was still singing at the same theatre, and 
appeared as Antigone in ‘ Eumene.’ Burney 
found him at Milan in 1770, as fine a singer as 
before. J. M. 

CIPRIANI, Lorenzo, a buffo singer at the 
Pantheon, London, about 1790. He performed 
in the same company with Pacchierotti, Mara 
and Morelli. In 1791 he played Valerio in * La 
Locanda’ of Paisiello. There is a capital 
sketch-portrait of him in the character of Don 
Alfonso Scoglio, in ‘La bella pescatrice,’ per- 
formed at the King’s Theatre, Pantheon, Dee. 
24,1791; drawn by P. Violet, and engraved by 
C. Guisan, pupil to F. Bartolozzi, R.A. 

J. M. 

CIRCASSIENNE, LA, opéra-comique in 
3 acts; words by Scribe, music by Auber ; 
produced Opéra-Comique, Paris, Feb. 2, 1861, 
and in London. a. 

CIRULLO, Giovanni Antonto, of Andria, 
Naples, a 16-17th century madrigal composer. 


s 
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In 1607-09 he lived at Andria. 
books of madrigals, and 3 madrigals appeared 


in Phalese’s ‘ Il Helicone’ in 1616. 
Be vGee. 
CIS, CES, the German term for C# and Cb. 
(See C.) G. 


CISNEROS, Evronora DE (née BROADFOOT) 
(b. New York, Nov. 1, 1878), operatic mezzo- 
soprano. She studied in Italy and Paris after 
making her début as one of the maidens in 
‘Die Walkiire’ at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Her successful career in 
Italy started at the Reggio, Turin, in 1902, 
with Amneris, her best part. Possessing a 
voice of unusual power and compass, and a 
striking stage appearance, she excelled especi- 
ally in modern heroic rdéles, ranging from 
Briinnhilde, Ortrud, Venus and Dalila to 
Herodias and Clytemnestra. The last named 
she sustained in the first Italian performance 
of Strauss’s ‘ Elektra’ at La Scala in 1908, 
and she similarly created there the title-rdle 
in Techaikovsky’s ‘ Pique- Dame’ in 1905. 
Altogether she sang at 16 opera-houses in Italy 
in about seven years, besides taking part in the 
Verdi centenary at Parma. She first sang at 
Covent Garden in 1904 during the autumn 
season conducted by Cleofonte Campanini, 
under whose baton she also appeared at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, in 1906-08, 
earning emphatic success in various parts. 
Subsequently she was heard in London for 
several (chiefly autumn) seasons, besides 
touring extensively in Europe and visiting 
Australia with the Melba Opera Co. in 1911. 
Mme. de Cisneros, who was married in Havana 
in 1901, brought her active career to a close 
in 1916. Hi kK. 

CITHER, CriTHERN, CITHORN or CITTERN 
(Fr. cistre, sistre, or courante; Ger. Cuither, 
Zither ; Ital. cetera), an instrument shaped like 
a lute, but with a flat back, and with wire 
strings, generally adjusted in pairs of unisons, 
and played with a plectrum of quill (see 
PLATE XXVIII.No.2). The classical cither 
described here is to be distinguished from its 
descendant known as.the ZITHER (q.v.). 

The cither during the 16th and 17th centuries 
appears to have enjoyed great favour on the 
Continent and in England. The English 
citherns had usually four pairs of wire strings, 
but according to Carl Engel (Musical Instru- 
menis, etc., 1874) they were not limited to this 
number. He quotes a curious title - page: 
“New Citharen Lessons with perfect Tunings 
of the same from four course of strings to four- 
teene course, etc.,’ adorned with an engraving 
of a Bijuga (two-necked) cither, the counter- 


part of a theorbo or two-necked lute, strung | 


with seven pairs of strings over the finger- 
board, and seven single strings at the side. 
The cate of this is 1609. John Playford pub- 
lished a book entitled Musick’s Delight, con- 
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He wrote 6 | taining new and pleasant lessons on the Cithern, 


London, 1666. Praetorius (Synt. Mus., 1618) 
gives various cither tunings, including the 
common French (a) and Italian (6) four-course 
tunings— 


@) @ 
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He speaks of the illiberale sutoribus et sartoribus 
usitatum instrumentum ; he gives the old lute- 
tunings (c) and (d), and says that the last is 
called in corda valle, and is used with small 
instruments an octave higher, and, as usual, 
with strings of brass or steel. Among other’ 
tunings there is an old Italian six-course (e) 
and, in Prague, a twelve-course (f) with reson- 
ance, says Praetorius, like a Clavicymbel or 
Symphony. 


ware ta * 


He gives woodcuts in Sciagraphia (1620) of 
these larger citherns, and two of the smaller. 
The Cetera or Italian cither was used by im- 
provisatori, and extant specimens are often 
tastefully adorned with ornament. Stradivari 
is known to have made one. Finally, keyed 
cithers with hammers were patented by Eng- 
lish and German makers. The cither, under 
the name of English Guitar, and tuned in the 
common chord (g), was very a 


popular in this country during bay wal Nene ives 
the 18th century. Many speci- @)——J-«8— 
mens are to be met with, bear- -o- 

ing the name of Preston, a music-seller in the 
Strand. The German Streichzither, as the 
name indicates, was played with a bow. This 
was horizontal, like the Schlagzither and its 
prototype the Scheidholt, all of which variants 
will be more conveniently described under the 
accepted modern appellation of Zither, an 
instrument to place upon a table, well known 
in South Germany. The difference between a 
cither and a lute is in the shape of the body, 
flat-backed in the former, pear-shaped in the 
latter ; the cither has wire strings and is played 
with a plectrum, while the lute has catgut 
strings to be touched with the fingers. The 
cither-notation, or tablature, is similar to that 
of the lute, but is written on four lines, 
to correspond with one of the commoner 
tunings (a) or (6). 


Ad s4 Hs + BOOTS. Gs Buk AL 
CITOLE (CytHot, SyTHOLE, SITOLE, 
CyTELE), a medieval instrument with wire 


strings plucked by the fingers or with a plec- 
trum (see PLATE I, No.1). It was identical 
with the cetera, CITHER (q.v.) or cittern, and 
the name is probably a corruption of cithola, 
a Provencal contraction of citharola. An ac- 
complished minstrel was expected to play the 
citole, and frequent mention is made of it in 
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the English Romances of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. A very early illustration of the 
instrument occurs in the title-page of a copy of 
the Gospels executed for the Emperor Charle- 
magne in the 8th century. (See Bastard’s 
Peintures et ornements des manuscrits.) The 
court band of King Edward III. contained a 
‘cyteler,’ and an excellent example in sculpture 
of the citole at this period is to be found on the 
front of the Minstrels’ Gallery at Exeter 
Cathedral in the hands of the first musician on 
the left. 

Rimbault’s suggestion that the citole was a 
square-shaped psaltery, of which he gives an 
illustration in The Pianoforte (1860), is without 
any authority. F. W. G. 

CITY GLEE CLUB. Founded in 1853 as 
successor to the much older ‘ Civil Club ’ in the 
City of London, this Club remains one of the 
most active of the glee-singing institutions. Its 
original meeting-place was the New Corn Ex- 
change Hotel (Mark Lane), but it removed to 
the London Tavern (Fenchurch Street) in 1878. 
It holds bi-monthly meetings for the singing 
of glees, partsongs, etc., during the winter 
months, the singers being for the most part 
members of the choirs of Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Chapel Royal. Origin- 
ally the membership of the Club was limited to 
100, but in the season 1923-24 it numbered 150. 
It possesses a valuable library of music and has 
assiduously maintained the special character of 
its musical meetings. A president is elected 
annually. The present (1926) hon. secretary 
and treasurer is A. J. Brown, who has held 
office since 1921, when he succeeded Howard 
Smith, whose connexion with the Club in a 
secretarial capacity had extended for over 
50 years. (Information from Souvenir Pro: 
gramme of the ‘ Ladies’ Concert,’ Dec. 3, 1923.) 

C. 

CITY OF LONDON CLASSICAL HAR- 
MONISTS, see CHorAL HARMONISTS. 

CLAGGET, CHaruss (b. Waterford, 1740; 
d. circa 1820), a violinist who made a number 
of inventions in the construction of instru- 
ments. 

He was leader of the band at the theatre in 
Smock Alley, Dublin, from 1762-64, and at 
Crow St. Theatre Royal from 1764-68. He 
conducted at Liverpool (1771-73) and at 
Manchester (1773-75). Coming to London in 
1776, he devoted his attention to the improve- 
ment of various musical instruments. In Dec. 
1776 he took out a patent for 
‘Improvements on the violin and other instruments 
played on finger boards,’ 
which he asserted rendered it ‘almost im- 
possible to stop or play out of tune.’ In 
Aug. 1788 he took out another patent for 
‘Methods of constructing and tuning musical instru- 


ments which will be perfect in their kind and much 
easier to be performed onthanany hitherto discovered.’ 
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Among these methods were the following : 


(1) A new instrument called the Teliochordon, in 

form like a pianoforte, but capable of being put much 
better in tune, for the grand pianoforte or harpsichord 
divide every octave only into thirteen! parts or semi- 
tones, whereas on this instrument every octave can 
be divided into thirty-nine parts or gradations of 
sound; for any finger-key will, at the pleasure 
of the performer, produce three different degrees of 
intonation. 
He represented that by this instrument all 
thirds and fifths could be highly improved, and 
what is called the ‘ woulfe’ entirely done away 
with. 


(2) A method of uniting two trumpets or horns, one 
in D and the other in E flat, so that the mouthpiece 
might be applied to either instantaneously, thereby 
getting the advantage of a complete chromatic scale 
(see VALVE). 

(3) Tuning-forks with balls or weights for the more 
easy tuning of musical instruments. 

(4) A new instrument composed of a proper number 
of these tuning-forks or of single prongs or rods of 
metal fixed on a standing board or box and put in 
vibration by finger keys. Or a celestina stop made 
by an endless fillet might be applied, producing the 
sounds on these forks or prongs as it does on the strings, 

(5) Tuning keys of a form which rendered them 
steadier and easier to use than others. 

And (6) a better method of fitting the sounding post 
of a violin to its place. 

Clagget was also the inventor of the 


‘ Aiuton, or, Ever-tuned Organ, an instrument with- 
out pipes, strings, glasses or bells, which will never 
require to be retuned in any climate.’ 
Of this instrument and others he published a 
descriptive account under the title of Musical 
Phenomena. He kept his collection of instru- 
ments at his house in Greek Street, Soho, 
which he called ‘ The Musical Museum.’ About 
1791 he exhibited them publicly at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. On Oct. 31, 1793, Clagget gave 
what he termed an ‘ Attic Concert’ at the 
King’s Arms Tavern, Cornhill, several of the 
pieces being played on or accompanied by 
the various instruments invented or improved 
by him. The performance was interspersed. 
with A Discourse on Musick, the object of 
which was professedly to prove the absolute 
necessity of refining the harmony of keyed 
instruments, and to insist that Clagget’s in- 
ventions had effected that object. In the 
course of this address a letter from Haydn to 
Clagget, dated 1792, was read, in which the 
great composer expressed his full approbation 
of Clagget’s improvements on the pianoforte 
and harpsichord. The Discourse was published 
with the word-book of the concert, and to 
it was prefixed a well - engraved portrait of 
Clagget, who is described beneath it as ‘ Har- 
monizer of Musical Instruments,’ etc. ete. 
He is represented with a violin bow in his 
right hand, and in the left one of the sounding 
bars of his ‘ Aiuton.? He wrote 6 solos for 
2 violoncellos and 6 for violin and violoncello ; 
also a duet for violins, and some songs. 
W. H. H., with addns, 
CLAIRSEACH, see CLARSETH. 
CLAPISSON, Anrorne Louis (6. Naples, 
1 Actually twelve. 
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Sept. 15, 1808; d. Paris, Mar. 19, 1866), was a 
good violin-player before becoming a composer, 
and published a great many romances and 
songs, which exhibit an easy vein of melody. 


His operas are : 

‘La Figurante ’ (5 acts, 1838); ‘La Symphonie’ (1839); ‘ La 
Perruche ’ (1840); ‘ Frére et mari’ (1841); ‘ Le Code noir ’ (3 acts, 
1842); ‘Les Bergers-Trumeau’ (1845); ‘ Gibby la cornemuse ’” 
(3 acts, 1846); ‘Jeanne la folle’ (5 acts, 1848); ‘La Statue 
équestre ’ (1850); ‘ Les Mystéres d’Udolphe ' (3 acts, 1852); ‘ La 
Promise ’ (3 acts, 1854); ‘ La Fanchonnette ’ (3 acts, Mar. 1, 1856) ; 
‘Le Sylphe ’ (2 acts, Nov. 1856); ‘ Margot’ (3 acts, 1857); ‘ Les 
Trois Nicolas ’ (3 acts, 1858); ‘ Madame Grégoire ’ (3 acts, 1861).. 
The plots are generally poor, and many of 
them were unsuccessful. In fact ‘ La Promise’ 
and ‘La Fanchonnette’ are the only two of 
his operas which gained public favour. There 
is, however, much good music in ‘ Gibby,’ ‘ Le 
Code noir’ and several others. 

Clapisson was violinist in the opera orchestra 
from 1832-38, and became professor of har- 
mony at the Conservatoire. He was made 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur in 1847, and 
member of the Institut in 1854. He collected 
ancient instruments of music, and sold his 
collection to the French Government in 1861 ; 
it is now included in the museum of the Con- 
servatoire. Annibale dei Rossi’s splendid 
spinet, ornamented with precious stones and 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum, 
was bought from Clapisson. G. C. 

CLAPP, Puintre GREELEY (5. Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 4, 1888), an American composer, who 
studied music at Harvard College and in 
Europe as Sheldon Fellow of the university. 
He has taught in various schools of music. 
His most important compositions are : 

Symphonies in E minor, E flat, and A; an orchestral prelude, 


‘In Summer,’ a tone poem ‘ Norge,’ for orchestra and piano, and a 
dramatic poem for trombone and orchestra. in, WN 


CLAQUEBOIS, see XYLOPHONE. 
CLARABELLA, a wooden organ stop (open) 
of 8-foot pitch, invented by Bishop. (See 
under ORGAN: VOCABULARY OF STOPS.) T. E. 
CLARI, Grovannt Carto Marta (0. Pisa, 
c. 1669;  d. circa 1745), composer, studied 
music at Bologna, under the well-known 
Colonna, of whom he has always been con- 
sidered to have been one of the best pupils. 
He was maestro di cappella at Pistoia about 
1712, at Bologna in 1720 and at Pisa in 1736. 
For Bologna he wrote in 1695 an opera en- 
titled ‘ Il Savio delirante,’ which had consider- 
able success. But his renown chiefly comes 
from a collection of vocal duets and trios 
written with a basso continuo which he pub- 
lished between 1740 and 1747. A later edition 
is extant, published by Carli of Paris in 1823, 
and arranged with a modern accompaniment 
for the piano by a Polish composer named 
Mirecki, who called the composer ‘ Abate.’ 
In these his novel treatment of fugue, and his 
approach towards the modulation of later 
times, help to mark an epoch in composition, 
and stamp him as a progressive and profound 
musician. Several of the duets were the 
subject of some of Handel’s appropriations, 
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and a selection of them was published by Dr. 
Chrysander, as No. 4 of the ‘Supplemente ” 
to his great edition of Handel. 

There is a Stabat Mater by Clari in C minor 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen and also in 
the Fitzwilliam MSS. at Cambridge; and Lands- 
berg of Rome had the following works of his: 


A Mass for 5 v., strings and organ; a Credo for 4 y.; Psalms for 
4v.in 2 dialogued choruses ; a De Profundis for 4 y. and the organ 3 
a Requiem for 9 v., strings and organ; a Missa di cappella for 4 v. 5 
Psalms for Compline arranged for 2 choruses. 


A fuller catalogue is in Q.-L. Novello’s ‘ Fitz- 
william music’ contains no fewer than 23 
compositions of Clari from masses, and the 
Stabat Mater. 1 Oo 

CLARIBEL, see Barnarp, Charlotte A. 

CLARINET (Fr. clarinette; Ger. Klarinette ; 
Ital. clarino, clarinetto), a wooden or ebonite 
instrument played with a ‘single’ beating- 
reed. Clarinets are of various kinds: (1) 
The ordinary clarinet in Bb, A, C and Ep, 
the C, and the Eb pitched a fourth higher than 
the Bp, being practically obsolete in the 
orchestra; (2) the basset-horn; (3) the 
alto and (4) the bass clarinets, respectively an 
octave lower than the ordinary clarinets in 
Ep and Bp ; (5) the pedal clarinet. 

The following description defines the scheme 
on which all clarinets are based; but on the 
alto and bass instruments the side - holes 
covered by the fingers on the ordinary clarinet 
are closed by key work. (See PLATES XVII. 
Nos. 3 and 5; LXXV. No. 1.) 

(1) The clarinet consists essentially of a 
mouthpiece furnished with a single beating- 
reed, and a cylindrical tube pierced with many 
side-holes, terminating in a bell. The funda- 
mental scale comprises nineteen semitones from 
e in the bass stave to bp’. As the lowest note 
is emitted through the bell, a true chromatic 
scale necessitates the use of eighteen side-holes 
as a minimum, but the simplest clarinet in 
customary use at the present day, and known 
as the ordinary thirteen-keyed instrument, has 
twenty side-holes, of which seven are closed by 
the left thumb and by the first, second and 
third fingers of the right and left hands, two by 
the little fingers acting through open standing 
keys, one by an open standing key closed by 
either or both of the second and third fingers 
of the right hand acting by means of ring touch- 
pieces, and ten by closed keys. The thumb 
and finger-holes being closed, and the keys un- 
touched, the note produced is g, and the raising 
of the fingers successively gives a, b, c’, d’, e’, 
ft’, 9’, the last note sounding from the thumb- 
hole. The closing of the two lower keys gives 
the low f and e, intermediate semitones are 
obtained by keys, and by the same means the 
range of the fundamental compass upwards is 
completed from g’, the thumb-hole note, often 
called ‘ the open note,’ to bp’. The thumb-key, 
giving bp’, is very generally known as the 
‘ speaker-key,’ as when it is open the twelfths 
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speak instead of the fundamental notes. This 
register is termed Chalumeau (see ABBREVIA- 
TIONS and CHALUMEAU), and is of a some- 
what different quality from the higher notes. 
The latter are obtained by a contrivance 
which forms the chief initial difficulty in learn- 
ing the instrument, but has the advantage 
of giving it a very extended compass. The 
lever of the Bp key named above ends close to 
the back thumb-hole, and answers a double 
purpose. In conjunction with the Ag key it 
produces its own open note, but when raised by 
the point of the left thumb, while the ball of 
the same closes the back hole, it serves to de- 
termine a node within the tube, and raises the 
pitch by an interval of a twelfth. If all the 
side-holes be now closed by the fingers, the note 
issuing by the bell is Bf, in the treble stave, and 
by successive removal of fingers or opening of 
keys fifteen more semitones are obtained, 
reaching to c’” sharp; the thumb being con- 
stantly kept at its double duty of closing the 
G hole and opening the Bp key. With the 
high C#, what may be termed the natural scale 
of the instrument ends, although a whole octave 
more of notes may be got by cross-fingerings, 
depending considerably on the individual skill 
of the player. It is usually understood that 
the extreme note obtainable is c’’” natural or 
sharp, an octave above that just given. But it 
is most undesirable to write for the instrument 
above the immediate g’”’, and in piano passages 
above c’’’”. We thus have in all three octaves 
and a sixth, of which the lower three octaves 
are perfectly available for legitimate use; and 
which, it will be presently shown, are consider- 
ably extended by the employment of several 
instruments in different keys. 

For the means of producing the tone see 
REED and MourTHPiEce. 

As the clarinet in C is now practically 
obsolete, the instrument belongs to the trans- 
posing class. Parts for the clarinet in B flat 
are written one tone higher than they sound ; 
for the clarinet in A, a minor third higher; 
and for the clarinet in E flat, a minor third 
lower. The written compass of the B flat and 


A clarinet is from — to about —9- 


and of the E flat, from 


Besides these instruments others have been 
occasionally used. A small clarinet in F, above 
the C instrument, has been happily given up, 
except in an occasional piece of German dance 
music, The D, between these two, has been 
considered by some composers to blend better 
with the violins than the graver-pitched clari- 
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nets. It corresponds to the E flat clarinet 
on which parts written for it, such as in * Die 
Walkie’ or Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ are 
generally played in this country. Generally 
speaking, the B flat and A instruments are used 
alternatively, in correspondence with the key 
of the music; and owing to the fact that the 
instrument, in common with all wind-instru- 
ments, is highly susceptible to change of 
temperature, a modification of the Bp clarinet 
has been introduced by providing this instru- 
ment with an extra key, giving it the same 
compass downwards as that in A, and thus 
dispensing with any need for changing the 
instrument during the course of the music. 
Mention should also be made of the ingenious 
attempts to design an instrument that can be 
transposed as from A¥ to Bp without suffering 
in quality. Simiot of Lyons early in the 19th 
century (and probably between 1820 and 1830) 
designed a Bp model with a separate upper 
joint for Af. The lower joint was fitted with 
a telescopic sliding addition by means of which 
the Af pitch could be obtained from the Bp 
joint, but with some loss of correct intonation. 
The example known to the writer has several 
extra keys, and is a beautiful specimen of 
workmanship. Buffet exhibited another such 
instrument in the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
and, more recently, the late Jas. Clinton brought 
out a very cleverly contrived instrument of the 
kind. In such instruments, however, it is diffi- 
cult to attain to really accurate intonation, and 
there are also the objections of increased weight, 
cost and liability to get out of order. 

Helmholtz has analysed the tone and musical 
character of the clarinet among the other wind- 
instruments, and shows that the sounds proper 
to the reed itself are hardly ever employed, 
being very sharp and of harsh quality; those 
actually produced being lower in pitch, depend- 
ent on the length of the column of air, and 
corresponding with the sounds proper to a 
stopped organ-pipe. With a cylindrical tube 
these are the third, fifth, seventh and ninth 
partial sounds of the fundamental tone. The 
upper register rising a twelfth from the lower 
or chalumeau, seems to carry out the same law 
in another form. On the other hand, the 
conical tubes of the oboe and bassoon corre- 
spond with open pipes of the same length, in 
which the octave, the twelfth and the double 
octave form the first three terms of the series, 
See Helmholtz’s paper in the Journal fiir reine 
und angewandte Mathematik, vol. lvii.; and, for 
quality of tone, notes by D. J. Blaikley in 
the Proceedings of the Musical Association, 
1879-80, p. 84; also observations by Dr. 
Dayton C. Miller in The Science of Musical 
Sounds, 1916, 

The instrument is commonly said to have 
been invented about the year 1690 by Johann 
Christopher Denner, at Nuremberg ‘The late 
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W. Chappell’s opinion that he could trace 
the instrument back to medieval times as the 
shawm, schalm or schalmuse (Hist. of Music, 
i. 264), must be accepted in a very general way 
only, as these names, probably derived from 
calamus (see CHALUMEAU), signified primarily 
merely an instrument made from a reed, or 
having a reed as its source of sound. The 
English shawm and German schalmey were 
conical tubes with double reeds, and were, 
therefore, essentially rudimentary oboes and 
not clarinets, while the French name chalu- 
meau comes to us in connexion with a cylin- 
drical tube in which a single beating-reed was 
cut. The radical difference between the clari- 
net and the oboe as now understood, as lying 
in the over-blowing to the twelfth instead of 
to the octave, was not then known, and any 
reed instrument, cylindrical or conical, and 
with single or double reed, would give the same 
fundamental scale, with only slight differences 
of tone-quality between one and the other. 
Hence the name shawm and its variants may 
have been used somewhat indiscriminately. 

The present name for the single reed instru- 
ment, clarinet or clarionet, is evidently a dimi- 
nutive of clarino, the Italian for the trumpet 
taking the highest parts in trumpet bands, and 
clarion, the English equivalent. If the chief 
characteristic of the clarinet, as distinguished 
irom the chalumeau, that is to say, the register 
a twelfth higher than the fundamental, ob- 
tained by opening the ‘speaker’ key, is con- 
sidered, a correspondence is seen both in com- 
pass and brightness of quality between the 
instrument and the clarino. 


V. C. Mahillon (Catalogue descriptif eb 


analytique du Musée Instrumental du Conserva- 
toire Royal de Musique de Bruxelles, 1893) 
adduces evidence to show that the work of 
Denner in the transition from the chalumeau 
to the clarinet was in the nature of slight 
modifications rather than a distinct invention. 
Since Denner’s time the instrument has been 
successively improved by Stadler of Vienna, 
Iwan Muller, Klosé and others, the improve- 
ments, or at least modifications, being con- 
tinuous up to the present day. 

In 1843 Klosé completely reorganised the 
fingering of the instrument, on the system 
commonly called after Boehm, which is also 
applied to the flute, oboe and bassoon. It 
may, however, be remarked here that Boehm’s 
or Klosé’s fingering is hardly so well adapted to 
this as to the octave-scaled instruments. It 
certainly removes some difficulties, but at the 
expense of greatly increased complication of 
mechanism, and liability to get out of order. 

Although Rameau had used clarinets in 1751 
in his ‘ Acante et Céphise,’ their introduction 
into the orchestra really dates from about 1770, 
when Mozart employed them in his Paris Sym- 
phony. Haydn too wrote for clarinets, though 
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sparingly. Since then they have become an 
essential part of the wood-wind. 

(2) BAssET-HORN (Fr. cor de basset; Ger. 
Bassethorn ; Ital. corno di bassetto; some- 
times clarone) is in F, furnished with additional 
low keys and a prolonged bore, enabling it to 
reach the note C, which is equivalent to F 


below the bass clef, Sees the part being 


written a fifth higher than it sounds. With 
the exception of the last four semitones thus 
added, the instrument is in all respects a 
clarinet. These four notes are obtained by 
means of long keys worked by the thumb of 
the right hand, which, in the ordinary clarinet, 
has no other function besides that of support- 
ing the instrument. For convenience of hand- 
ling, the instrument has been made in various 
curved shapes; with a bend either between 
the right and left hands, or in the upper part 
just below the mouthpiece. Occasionally it has 
been made with a bore abruptly bent on itself 
like that of the bassoon. Its tone is fuller and 
more reedy than thatof theclarinet. Itisrather 
smaller in bore than the alto clarinet (see below), 
and the difference in tone-quality between the 
two instruments is chiefly due to this. 

Mozart wrote much for this instrument, as 
in the Requiem where it replaces the clarinet, 
there being independent parts for two players, 
and the opera ‘Clemenza di Tito,’ while in 
his chamber music there are often parts for 
two or even three basset-horns. 

It is generally replaced now by the (3) 
ALTO CLARINET, sometimes in the same key 
but more generally in E flat, a whole tone 
lower, but its compass goes no further than 


Gheware , written = . It is also made 
is = 

in F with a compass corresponding exactly 
with that of the basset-horn. In build it 
follows the pattern of 

(4) The Bass CLARINET (Fr. clarinette basse; 
Ger. Bass Klarinette; Ital. clarone, or clari- 
netto basso), an octave lower in pitch than 
the ordinary clarinets. To overcome the dis- 
advantages attaching to a straight wooden 
pipe, there is curved metal tubing fixed at 
each end leading to the mouthpiece and to 
a wide bell pointing outwards and upwards. 
It has been made in three keys—B flat, 
C and A. The first named is that which 
is now generally used in England; the 
instrument in C is_ practically obsolete ; 
while that in A is seldom met with outside 


Germany. ‘The compass is from bas to 
—-a- -—- 
= 


= , although instruments have 


been 
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made with keys to produce four semitones 
lower. The parts are generally written in the 
treble clef, sounding a major ninth or minor 
tenth lower. In German scores, however, it 
will be found written for in the bass clef, and 
the treble clef for the higher notes, in each 
case sounding a major second or minor third 
lower. 

The tone-quality is somewhat similar to the 
ordinary clarinet, but ‘looser’ and more 
‘hollow.’ Its introduction into the orchestra 
practically dates from its employment by 
Meyerbeer in the scores of ‘ Les Huguenots ’ 
and ‘ Le Prophéte.’ 

Possessing, like the clarinet, the power of 
producing a beautifully smooth pianissimo, it 
is frequently made to play a certain solo pass- 
age in the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
sixth symphony, originally written for the 
bassoon. 

(5) PepAL CLARINET (Fr. clarinette contre- 
basse; Ger. Kontrabass Klarinette; Ital. 
clarino contrabasso) is a military band instru- 
ment, being built in B flat, an octave lower 
than the bass clarinet, and has as yet been 
but rarely used in the orchestra. It has also 
been made in France an octave below the alto 
clarinet and styled ‘ contralto.’ Dae Be 

CLARINO (Med. Latin claro, clarasius ; 
English, clarion), the Italian name for clarinet 
(also clarinetto) and a TRUMPET (q.v.) of small 
bore, used chiefly in its extreme upper register. 
(See PLATE DXXXIII. No. 4.) D. J. B. 

CLARION, an organ reed stop of 4-ft. pitch. 
(See under ORGAN: VOCABULARY OF STOPS.) 

pen. 

CLARK, the Rev. FrEpDERIcCK ScoTson 
(6. London, Nov. 16, 1840; d. there, July 5, 
1883), teacher, organist and composer, of Irish 
parentage. 

He received his earliest musical instruction 
from his mother (a pupil of Chopin) and Mrs. 
Anderson. He was soon sent to Paris to study 
the piano and harmony with Sergent, organist 
of Notre Dame, and at the age of 14 was ap- 
pointed organist of the Regent Square Church. 
He next studied under E. J. Hopkins, and 
subsequently entered the R.A.M., where his 
masters were Sterndale Bennett, Goss, Engel, 
Pinsuti and Pettit. In 1858 he published a 
Method for the Harmonium, and for a few years 
was organist at different churches in London. 
In 1865 he founded a College of Music for 
students of church music and the organ. Soon 
after this he became organist of Exeter College, 
Oxford. He graduated Mus.B. in 1867, and 
was appointed head master of St. Michael’s 
Grammar School, Brighton. Six months later 
he was ordained deacon, and afterwards priest. 
He next went to Leipzig, where he studied 
under Reinecke, Richter, etc. When in charge 
of the English Church at Stuttgart he pursued 
his musical studies under Lebert, Kriiger and 
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Pruckner. In 1873 he returned to London, 
and in 1875 resumed his connexion with the 
London Organ School. In 1878 he represented 
English organ-playing at the Paris Exhibition. 
Besides being a remarkable executant on the 
organ, he had great facility in composition. 
His works, which amount to over 500, con- 
sist principally of small organ and pianoforte 
pieces, many of which have attained great 
popularity. W. B.S. 
CLARK, J. Morr (6. Aberdeen, c. 1863), was 
a pupil of Professor Prout at the R.A.M., 1883— 
1886, and afterwards went to study in Ger- 
many. His quintet for piano and strings in F, 
first played in Dresden in 1892, was introduced 
to England by Miss Dora Bright in the follow- 
ing year. It even obtained an entrance into 
the programme of a Popular Concert (St. 
James’s Hall) in Nov. 1894. Some pianoforte 
variations were also played by Miss Bright in 
1889, and a suite for piano and flute was 
brought forward by Mr. F. Griffiths in 1893; 
a Scotch Suite for orchestra was performed 
by the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society in 
1895. M. 
CLARK, Ricuarp (6. Datchet, Bucks, Apr. 
5, 1780; d. Oct. 5, 1856). At an early age he 
became a chorister at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and at Eton College. In 1802 he 
succeeded his grandfather, John Sale, the elder, 
as lay clerk at St. George’s Chapel and Eton 
College; these appointments he held until 
1811. In 1805 he was appointed secretary to 
the Glee Club. In 1811 he obtained the places 
of lay vicar of Westminster Abbey and vicar- 
choral of St. Paul’s, and in 1820 succeeded 
Joseph Corfe as a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. In 1814 Clark published a volume of 
the words of the most favourite glees, madri- 
gals, rounds and catches, with a preface con- 
taining an account of the song ‘Gop SAVE 
THE Kin@’ (q.v.), the composition of which 
he there attributed to Henry Carey. A 
second edition of this work appeared in 1824, 
but the subject of the popular tune was 
omitted, Clark having in 1822 published a 
separate volume assigning its composition to 
Dr. John Bull. He was the composer of a 
few anthems, chants and glees, and the author 
of pamphlets on Handel and the Harmonious 
Blacksmith, Handel’s ‘ Messiah’; the deriva- 
tion of the word ‘ Madrigale,’ Musical Pitch. 
W. H. 
CLARKE, Jeremran (bd. circa 1659; 
d. London, Dec. 1, 1707), an English composer 
of some importance, began his career as a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal under Dr. Blow. 
He was organist of Winchester College, 1692- 
1695 (see P. Hayes’s Harmonica Wiccamica). 
In 1693 his master, Dr. Blow, resigned in his 
favour the appointments of almoner and 
master of the children of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In 1695 he was appointed organist of St. Paul’s 
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and a vicar-choral in 1705. On July 7, 1700, 
Clarke and his fellow-pupil, William Croft, 
were swom in as gentlemen-extraordinary of 
the Chapel Royal, with the joint reversion of 


an organist’s place, whenever one should fall 


vacant, a contingency which happened on 
May 15, 1704, by the death of Francis Piggott, 
on which Clarke and Croft were on May 25 
sworn in as joint organists. For New Year’s 
Day, 1706-07, Clarke composed an ode begin- 
ning ‘O Harmony, where’s now thy power ?’ 
the MS. of which is in the Bodleian (MS. Mus. 
C, 6). Clarke, having the misfortune to become 
enamoured of a lady whose position in life 
rendered his union with her hopeless, fell into 
a state of despondency, under the influence of 
which he shot himself at his house in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. He was buried in the New Crypt 
of St. Paul’s, Dec. 3 (see Atheneum, Apr. 2 
1887). 

Clarke composed several anthems, chiefly 
of a pathetic kind, but not deficient either in 
force or dignity. One of the most important 
was an ‘ Ode on the Glorious Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin,’ beginning ‘ Hark, she’s 
call’d,’ for solos (2 sopranos, 2 altos, tenor and 
bass), and chorus with accompaniment for 2 
trumpets, 2 flutes, strings and continuo. An 
early MS. of it is at St. Michael’s, Tenbury. 
He was the original composer of Dryden’s 
famous ode, ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ which was 
performed at Stationers’ Hall on the occasion 
for which it was written, the feast on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, Nov. 22, 1697, and at two or 
three concerts shortiy afterwards; but the 
music was not printed, and seems now irre- 
trievably lost. In 1699 Clarke (in conjunction 
with Daniel Purcell and Richard Leveridge) 
composed the music for the opera ‘ The Island 
Princess,’ and (jointly with Daniel Purcell) for 
the opera ‘ The World in the Moon,’ 1697. He 
also furnished music for 
‘The Fond Husband’ (1676), Sedley’s ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ 
(1677), ‘The Virtuous Wife’ (1680), ‘Titus Andronicus’ (1687), 
‘The Cornish Comedy ’ er © A: oe oe any Man,’ ‘The 
Campaigners ’ (1698); ‘ The f Seasons,’ ‘ Love in every age’ 


(1699) ; ‘ The Bath’ (1701) ; 2 “All for ihe Better” (1702), and ‘ The 
Committee ’ (1706), 


besides composing an ode in praise of the Island 
‘of Barbados, a cantata, some lessons for the 
harpsichord (some of which have been repub- 
lished, 1923, in Fuller Maitland’s collection, 
called At the Court of Queen Anne) and numer- 
ous songs published in the collections of the 
day. W. H. H., with addns. 
CLARKE, Joun, Mus.D., afterwards known 
as CLARKE-WHITFELD (0b. Gloucester, Dec. 13, 
1770; d. Holmer, near Hereford, Feb. 22, 
1836), received his musical education at Oxford 
under Dr. Philip Hayes. In 1789 he was 
appointed organist of the parish church of 
Ludlow ; in 1793 he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Music at Oxford; in the same year he was 
appointed master of the choristers at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and Christ Church, Dublin. 


’ 
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In 1794 he succeeded Richard Langdon as 
organist of Armagh Cathedral, which post he 
held till 1797. In 1795 he was given by private 
grace the degree of Mus.D. in Dublin, and in 
1799 the Irish rebellion led him to resign his 
appointments and return to England, where he 
soon afterwards became organist and master of 
the choristers of Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, 
Cambridge. In 1799 he was granted the degree 
of Doctor of Music at Cambridge, ad eundem 
from Dublin ; in 1810 incorporated at Oxford. 
He assumed the name of Whitfeld, in addition 
to his paternal name of Clarke, on the death of 
his maternal~incle, Henry Fotherley Whitfeld, 
in 1814. In 1820 he resigned his appointments 
at Cambridge for those of organist and master 
of the choristers of Hereford Cathedral, and on 
the death of Dr. Hague, in 1821, he was elected 
professor of music in the University of Cam- 
bridge. In 1832, in consequence of an attack 
of paralysis, he resigned his appointments at 
Hereford. He is buried in the East Walk 
of the Bishop’s cloister, Hereford Cathedral, 
where a mural tablet is erected to his memory. 
Dr. Clarke-Whitfeld’s compositions consist of 
Cathedral Services and Anthems (published in 
four vols. in 1805 and subsequently), ‘ The 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection,’ an oratorio, 
and numerous glees, songs, etc. He edited a 
collection containing 30 anthems from the 
works of various composers. Amongst the 
many works arranged by him for voices and 
pianoforte, his edition of several of Handel’s 
oratorios and other pieces must not be for- 
gotten, as being the first of that author’s works 
so treated. We HoH 
CLARKE, Resercca (6. Harrow, Aug. 27, 
1886), composer and viola-player, of musical 
parentage, grew up in an environment of 
chamber music. She showed early talent, and 
began to play the violin at the age of 8. At 
the R.C.M. she studied composition with Stan- 
ford, and took up the viola as the basis of her 
professional career. She played at several of 
the Classical Concerts, was a member of a 
quartet consisting of Adila and Jelly d’Aranyi, 
violins, and Suggia (afterwards May Mukle), 
violoncello, besides other combinations. In 
1916 she went to America, originally for a 
season, but remaining until after the war; and 
she now divides her time between the two 
countries. As a composer she first attracted 
attention in the competition connected with 
the Berkshire (U.S.A.) Festival of 1919, where 
her sonata for viola and piano was at first 
bracketed with the suite of Ernest Bloch, but 
placed second by a casting vote. In 1921 she 
again secured the second place in the same 
competition with her trio for piano, violin and 
violoncello, and was afterwards commissioned 
to write another work for the 1923 Festival, 
which took the form of a Rhapsody for violon- 
cello and piano. The same year she under- 
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took a journey round the world, playing the 


viola. 


1914-18, Rongs : ‘Shy One,’ 


Joy,’ ‘ Down by the Salley Gardens 
1918, Two Tost for vla. and v’cl. Vonaoddnpasdel) (Lullaby and 
Grotesque). 
1919. Sonata for vla. and PF. 
20. Psalm for Chorus. 
20. Psalm for voice and PF. 
1921. Trio for PF., vin. and v’cl. 
2. ‘ The Seal Man,’ for voice and PF. 
‘Chinese Puzzle,’ for vin. and PF. 
1923. Rhapsody, for v'cl. and PF. 
1924, Three Old English Songs, arranged for voice and vIn. 
* Midsummer Moon,’ for vin. and PF E. E. 


CLARONE, the Italian name for Bass 
CLARINET and sometimes for BassET- HORN. 
(See CLARINET.) 

CLARSETH (CLarRsEAcH), a large wire- 
strung Irish harp (PLATH XXX VIII. No. 3; 
see HARP). 

CLASSICAL is a term which in music has 
much the same signification as it has in litera- 
ture. Itis used of works which have held their 
place in general estimation for a considerable 
time, and of new works which are generally 
considered to be of the same type and style. 
Hence the name has come to be especially 
applied to works in the forms which were 
adopted by the great masters of the latter part 
of the 18th century, as instrumental works in 
the sonata form, and operas constructed after 
the received traditions ; and in this sense the 
term was used as the opposite of ‘ romantic,’ in 
the controversy between the musicians who 
wished to retain absolutely the old forms, and 
those, like Schumann, who wished music to be 
developed in forms which should be more the 
free inspiration of the composer, and less re- 
stricted in their systematic development. (See 
ROMANTIC.) C.AR AH AP, 

CLASSICAL CONCERT SOCIETY. This 
Society came into existence after the death of 
Joachim to continue the series of chamber- 
music concerts which had been organised by 
the ‘Joachim Committee’ in: London (see 
JOACHIM QUARTET), and gave its first concert 
at the Wigmore (then Bechstein) Hall on Oct. 
21, 1908. The programmes followed the same 
classical pattern for several years and were in 
the hands of the leading chamber-music players 
of the day, the Klingler Quartet, Lady Hallé, 
Fanny Davies, Leonard Borwick, Pablo Casals, 
etc. Later a more eclectic policy was adopted, 
and a good many works by living composers 
were introduced. There was an interval during 
the war years (1914-18), a further series of con- 
certs being given in 1919, 1921 and 1922. 

N. C. G. 

CLASSICAL HARMONISTS, see CHoraL 
HARMONISTS. 

CLAUDIN, the name by which Claudin de 
Sermisy was known to his contemporaries. 
(See JEuNnzE, Le, and SreRmisy.) 

CLAUSS-SZARVADY, WILHELMINE 
(6. Prague, Dec. 13, 1834; d. Paris, Sept. 1, 
1907), one of the eminent pianists of the time. 

She was the daughter of a merchant, received 


~The Cloth: of Heaven,’ Infant 
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her musical education at the Proksch Institute 
at Prague, and in 1849 made her first concert 
tour, exciting great attention both at Dresden 
and Leipzig (1850). Nevertheless, she lived 
almost unnoticed in Paris for nearly a year, 
although Berlioz interested himself much in 
her favour. She announced a concert, but it 
was postponed on account of her mother’s 
death. Being now an orphan, she was kindly 
received by the singer Mme. Ungher-Sabatier, 
and in the following year her claims were 
acknowledged in Paris. From thence her fame 
spread through Europe. She was in London 
in 1852, and again in 1871. Her last visit was 
in 1886. She married (1857) the author Fried- 
rich Szarvady. Her repertory mainly consisted 
of the works of Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven, 
and it was upon her execution of these that 


her great reputation was founded. A. M. 
CLAUSULA, see CapEncs (I.). 
CLAVE, AnseLmo (b. 1824; d. 1874), a 


Catalan musician, who, with no great musical 
culture but with considerable intuition and 
practical good sense, founded choral societies in 
various parts of the country, for which he wrote 
a number of works in the style of choruses 
of French and Italian opera. These choral 
societies have had considerable development in 
Catalonia ; and from being groups of men and 
women who sang mainly by ear have developed 
into associations like the ‘ Orfe6é Catala,’ per- 
haps the most important musical institution 
in Spain. J. BE 
CLAVECIN, the French name for a 
harpsichord, derived by apocope from the 
Latin clavicymbalum. (See HARPSICHORD and 


PSALTERY. ) A. J. H 
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CLAVICEMBAL D’AMOUR, see CEMBAL 
D’ AMORE, 
~CLAVICEMBALO, one of the Italian rames 
for a harpsichord, and the most used. It is 
derived from clavis, a key, and cembalo, a dulci- 
mer or psaltery. Other Italian names for this 
instrument are gravicembalo (a phonetic varia- 
tion caused by the interchange of r with /) and 
arpicordo, from which comes our ‘ harpsichord.’ 
(See CeMBALO and HARPSICHORD.) A. J. H. 
CLAVICHORD (Ger.; Med. Latin clavi-- 
cordium; Fr. manicorde, manicordion, clavi- 
corde; Ital. manicordo; Span. manicordio). 
In the Romance tongues Clavicordo and 
similar names imply a spinet. The real clavi- 
chord is different, and is a keyboard stringed 
instrument, the tones of which are elicited 
by tangents, slender upright blades of brass 
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inserted in the key levers, and flattened at | 


the top where the contact is with the strings ; 
rising to them in playing, to excite the sound and 
at the same time mark off the vibrating lengths 
of the strings from the belly bridge. The clavi- 
chord thus differs from the virginal or spinet and 
from the harpsichord, a genus characterised by 
the employment of mechanical plectra of crow 
quill, raven’s quill or leather inserted in wooden 
uprights called jacks, and also the piano, which 
is mechanically acted upon by hammers. 

The clavichord is developed from the simple 
monochord, the virginal, spinet and harpsi- 
chord from the psaltery, and the piano from 
the dulcimer. There is no evidence as to which 
was first, although the simplicity of its struc- 
ture points to the priority of the clavichord. 
Virdung (Musica getutscht und auszgezogen, 
Basle, 1511), our earliest authority (although 
an earlier illustration than Virdung’s is to be 
found in a ‘ Wunderbuch’ at Weimar, dating 
from about 1440),! says he never could learn 
who, by putting keys to a monochord, had 
invented it, or who, on account of those keys, 
first called it Clavicordium. The earliest record 
of it isin Eberhard Cersne’s Rules of the Minne- 
singers, A.D. 1404, where it appears with the 
clavicymbal and the monochord itself. In 
1477 William Horwood, master of the choristers 
at Lincoln Cathedral, was appointed to teach 
the boys the ‘clavychord.’ In an inventory 
found in Spain by Van der Straeten, dated 
1480, mention is made of a clavichord with 
tangents and called ‘ manicordio.’2 Quota- 
tions from Murray’s New English Dictionary 
are, A.D. 1483, Caxton, G. de la Tour, k. vi., 
‘where his vyell and clavicordes were,’ and as 
Clarichord, A.D. 1508, the will of Wyldegris 
(Somerset House), ‘ Payre of Clarycordes,’ A.D. 
1509, Hawe’s Past Pleas, xvi. xii., ‘ Rebeckes, 
Clarycordes, eche in theyr degre.’ The sub- 
stitution of r for v has probably arisen from 
a copyist’s error, afterwards continued. It 
is not certain whether true clavichords or 
spinets are meant by these and other con- 
temporary quotations. 

The oldest existing specimen known of the 
real tangent clavichord is dated a.D. 1537, and 
is in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. It 
is said to be Italian but has German attributes. 
There are older spinets preserved. Sebastian 
Virdung in the above-mentioned work describes 
and figures the clavichord, but his woodcuts of 
keyboard instruments, not having been re- 
versed for the engraver, are wrong as to the 
position of bass and treble. Other writers who 
have followed Virdung and have used his illus- 
trations, Martin Agricola, 1529, Luscinius, 1536, 
and even Dr. Rimbault (The Pianoforte, p. 30), 
1860, have not observed his obvious error. 

In shape the clavichord has been followed by 

1 See Southgate’s Catalogue of Musical Exhibition at Fish- 


mongers’ Hall, 
2 History of the Pianoforte, by A. J. Hipkins, p. 58. 
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the square pianoforte, of which it was the proto- 
type (see PLATE XC.1). The case was oblong 
and was placed upon a stand or legs. The 
length, according to the compass and period of 
construction, was from 4 to 5 feet ; the breadth 
less than 2 feet ; the depth of case 5 to 7 inches. 
The keys were in front, and extended beneath 
the sound-board to the back of the case, each 
being balanced upon a wire pin, and _ pre- 
vented from rattling against its neighbour by 
a small piece of whalebone projecting from the 
key and sheathed in a groove behind. The 
lower or natural keys were usually black, and 
the upper or chromatic, white. In Italy and 
the Netherlands the practice was frequently 
reversed. The strings, of finely drawn brass 
wire, were stretched nearly in the direction of 
the length of the case, but with a bias towards 
the back. On the right of the player were in- 
serted in the sound-board, strengthened on the 
under side by a slip of oak to receive them, the 
wrest or tuning-pins round which the strings 
were fastened, while at the back and partly 
along the left-hand side of the case, they were 
attached by small eyes to hitch-pins of thicker 
wire. On the right hand the strings rested 
upon a curved bridge, pinned to fix their 
direction, and conducting their sound-waves to 
the sound-board, a flat surface of wood beneath, 
extending partly over the instrument, but in 
clavichords of the 18th century we miss the 
harpsichord sound-hole cut as a rose or some 
other ornamental device—often the initials of 
the maker’s name. Nearly at the back of each 
key, in an upright position, was placed the 
small brass wedge or ‘tangent’ (¢), about an 


inch high and an eighth of an inch broad 
at the top. The tangent, when the key was 
put down, rose to the string and pressing it 
upwards set it in vibration. With a good 
touch the player could feel the elasticity of the 
string, and the more this was felt the better 
the instrument was considered to be. By the 
pressure of the tangent the string was divided 
into two unequal lengths, each of which. would 
have vibrated, but the shorter was instantly 
damped by a narrow band of cloth interlaced 
with the strings, which also damped the longer 
section directly the player allowed the key to 
rise and the tangent to fall. The tangents thus 
not only produced the tones, but served as a 
second bridge to measure off the vibrating 
lengths required for the pitch of the notes. 
Thus a delicate tone was obtained that had 
something in it charmingly hesitating or 
tremulous; a tone although very weak, yet 
capable, unlike the harpsichord or spinet, of 
increase and decrease, reflecting the finest and 
most tender gradations of the touch of the 
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player, and in this power of expression without 
a rival until the pianoforte was invented. To 
ears accustomed to the pianoforte, the ‘ block- 
ing’ sound inseparable from the clavichord 
tone would seem a disadvantage. Koch, in 
his Musikalisches Lexikon, describes the clavi- 
chord as * Labsal des Dulders, und des Froh- 
sinns theilnehmenden Freund’ (‘ the comfort 
of the sufferer and the sympathising friend of 
cheerfulness ’). 

Up to the beginning of the 19th century the 
use of the clavichord in Germany was general. 
It was a favourite instrument with J. S. Bach, 
who preferred it to the pianoforte ; and with 
his son Emanuel, who wrote the Versuch tiber 
die wahre Art das Klavier zu spielen, an essay 
on the true method of playing the clavichord, 
and the basis of all succeeding text-books of 
keyed stringed instruments. Mattheson lauded 
the clavichord above the clavicymbal or harpsi- 
chord. Mozart used the clavichord now in the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg in composing his 
‘ Zauberfléte ’ and other masterpieces, although 
in playing he leant to the harpsichord style. 
Beethoven is reported to have said ‘ among all 
keyed instruments the clavichord was that on 
which one could best control tone and express- 
ive interpretation’ (Vortrag). Beethoven’s own 
style of performance on the piano is shown 
more than by any tradition, by his commentary 
on Cramer’s studies, preserved by Schindler, to 
have been founded upon the technique of the 
clavichord. 

Clavichords made before the 18th century 
had two or three unison strings to a note, 
beginning in the bass with one string and one 
tangent to each note, then continuing with two 
strings and, from c’ upwards, three, up to the 
highest notes of a four-octave compass. The 
lowest key, apparently E, was of short 
measure and made to sound OC, and the F¥ 
to sound D, according to the convention of 
the SHort OcTAvE (q.v.). One string or 
set of strings was, moreover, made to serve 
for two, or even more notes, in the ‘ gebun- 
den’ clavichords, so that F and F¥% were on 
the same string, the latter note being pro- 
duced by a tangent stopping the string at a 
shorter length. The notes chosen for the 
longest stopping in these fretted (‘ gebunden ’) 
clavichords appear to have been Gt, Bz, D 
and F. About the end of the 17th century the 
clavichord was enlarged and the compass ex- 
tended, so that fretted clavichords were made 
with only two tangents to a pair of strings, but 
leaving the notes A and D throughout the 
scale with one tangent and ‘ bundfrei’ (i.e. 
free from fretting). The strings were arranged 
according to their greatest sounding lengths, in 
the scale F, G, A, Bp, C, D and Eb, the nearer 
tangent stopping the semitones F¥, G¢, Bp, Cz 
and Kr. The explanation of the longer stopping 
is in the tuning, the groundwork being derived 
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from fifths, upwards C, G, D, A, and downwards 
F, Bp and Ep; octaves being employed to 
bring the scheme within an octave and a fifth. 
F or C were used as pitch notes, and the nearer 
sharps and naturals, semitones to the first 
scale, were made as well as could be done by 
regulating the spacing of the tangents. With 
this imperfect tuning it is no wonder J.S. Bach?! 
hailed with joy the ‘ bundfrei’ or fret-free clavi- 
chord where each pair of strings had its own 
tangent, and devoted himself to the composi- 
tion of the immortal ‘forty-eight,’ of the ‘ well- 
tuned keyboard? (Wohltemperirtes Clavier) 
where an endurable chromatic, or Equal- 
Temperament tuning could, as in the harpsi- 
chord, be observed, and each semitone become 
the keynote of a Major and Minor scale. The 
‘bundfrei’ clavichord has been attributed to 
Daniel Faber of Crailsheim, the year given 
being 1720, or thereabouts. 

An unduly strong pressure on the key, by 
displacing a little the point of contact of the 
tangent, tightened the vibrating part of the 
string and made the note very slightly sharper 
in pitch; this fault was deprecated by C. P. E. 
Bach. There is no doubt that clavichord 
players preserved a very tranquil position of 
the hand in order to preserve truth of intona- 
tion. Another special grace was that of repeat- 
ing a note several times in succession without 
quitting the key, a dynamic effect (German 
BEBUNG, g.v.) which could not be done on the 
harpsichord or piano. 

Praetorius (Syntagma musicum, 1614-18) 
says that the earliest clavichords had only 
twenty keys, in genere diatonico, with two black 
keys (Bp), so there were not more than three 
semitones in an octave; like the scale attri- 
buted to Guido d’ Arezzo, the full extent of 
which would have embraced twenty-two keys 
in all— 


but Praetorius gives no nearer indication of 
the compass, and of course none of the pitch 
(see Hrxacnorp). But in Virdung’s time 
there were thirty-five keys or more, starting 
from the F below the bass stave and embracing 
the complete system of half-tones ; and in that 
of Praetorius at least four octaves, still the usual 
compass when J. 8. Bach wrote 2: 
the Wohliemperirtes Clavier. By — = 
the middle of the century five - == 
octaves were attained. 

There is great probability that the Greek 
monochord, a string stretched over a sound- 
board, and measured off into vibrating lengths 
by bridges, was a stepping-stone to the inven- 
tion of the clavichord. Used for centuries in 


1 The view of Mme. LaAnpowskKa (g.v.) that the Wohltem- 
perirtes Clavier was not written for the clavichord but for 
the harpsichord has been widely accepted since the above was 
written. C. 
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the Church to initiate the singers into the 
mysteries of the eight tones, it must at last have 
seemed more convenient to dispense with shift- 
ing bridges, and at the points of division to 
adjust fixed bridges raised by an apparatus 
imitated from the keys of the organ, to press 
the strings and produce the notes required. 
This would be an elementary clavichord action, 
and may account for clavichords, and harpsi- 
chords too, being styled monochords in the 
15th and 16th centuries, and even as late as 
the 18th (D. Scorpione, Riflessiont armoniche, 
Naples, 1701). The earliest notice of a mono- 
chord among musical instruments is to be 
found in Wace’s Brut d’ Angleterre (c. 1115), 
“Symphonies, _psaltérions, © monachordes.’ 
Ambros (Geschichte, 1864, vol. ii. p. 199), from 
the silence of Jean de Muris as to the clavichord, 
though repeatedly enumerating the stringed 
instruments in use (Musica speculativa, 1323), 
infers that it did not then exist, and from this 
and other negative evidence would place the 
epoch of invention between 1350 and 1400. De 
Muris refers to the monochord with a single 
string, but recommends the use of one with 
four strings, to prove intervals not previously 
known. ‘These four strings were the indices to 
the eight church tones. Rimbault (The Piano- 
forte, p. 36) has been deceived in quoting from 
Bohn’s edition of Sismondi the well-known 
advice to a jongleur by Guiraut de Calanson 
(d. 1211). It is there stated that the jongleur 
should play on the citole and mandore, and 
handle the clarichord and guitar. Reference to 
the original (Paris MS. La Valliére, No. 14, 
formerly 2701) confirms the citole and mandore, 
but. instead of ‘ Clarichord’ we find ‘ Mani- 
corda una corda,’ doubtless a simple mono- 
chord, for in the ‘ Roman de Flamenca’ we find 
‘Y autr’ accorda lo sauteri al manicorda’ (‘the 
other tune the psaltery to the monochord ’). 
In the Dictionnaire étymologique, Paris, 1750, 
‘manicordion’ is rendered by monochord. 
Citole and mandore are also there, but not 
clavichord. 

As to the etymology of clavichord : the word 
clavis, key, in the solmisation system of Guido 
d’ Arezzo, was used for note or tone, and thus 
the clavis was the ‘ key’ to the musical sound 
to be produced. The claves were described 
by alphabetical letters, and those occupying 
coloured lines, as F on the red and C on the 
yellow, were claves signatae, the origin of our 
modern clefs. When the simple monochord 
gave place to an instrument with several strings 
and keys, how easy the transference of this 
figurative notion of claves from the notes to the 
levers producing them! Thus the name Clavi- 
chord from clavis, key, and chorda, string, 
would come very naturally into use. (Ambros, 
Geschichte der Musik, vol. ii., Breslau, 1864.) 

Virdung and Reynvaan (Musijkaal kunst 
Woordenboek, Amsterdam, 1795) mention 
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clavichords with pedals, and Adlung describes 
them. These clavichords had two octaves and 
a note of pedals on a separate pedalier, which 
had three or four strings to each note, for which 
the tangents were arranged as fretted (‘ gebun- 
den’). An example has been recently found 
by Herr Paul de Wit of Leipzig. It is a com- 
bination of three instruments, two of 4-foot 
pitch, the middle one, or lower manual, to be 
drawn forward when required. The pedalier, 
the lowest in position, is of 8- and 16-foot pitch, 
the strings being overspun. It has 25 pedals. 
The maker’s nameplate is inscribed ‘ Johann 
David Gerstenberg, Orgelbauer zu Geringswald, 
hat uns gemacht, 1760.’ Experiments were 
made with the clavichord to introduce a damper 
register, instead of the muting cloth or tape, 
and to get a mechanical piano effect by a 
shortened rise of the tangent, useless additions 
to an expressive instrument. No doubt these 
contrivances were instigated by the square 
piano, which was then becoming popular, and 
was soon to supersede the clavichord altogether. 

According to Fischhof (Versuch einer Ge- 
schichte, etc., 1853), Lemme of Brunswick, 
Wilhelmi of Cassel, Vensky, Horn and Mack 
of Dresden, and Kramer of Gottingen, were 
reputed in the 18th century good clavichord 
makers. Carl Engel quotes the prices of 
Lemme’s as having been from 3 to 12 louis d’or 
each; Kramer’s from 4 to 14, according to 
size and finish. Wilhelmi charged from 20 to 
50 thalers (£3 to £7: 10s.). 

In the 19th century clavichords were made 
by Hoffmann, Stuttgart, in 1857, on the pattern 
of one belonging to Molique. They were made 
for the late Joseph Street, of Lloyd’s. <A few 
were made by Arnold Dolmetsch since 1896, 
and by Henry Tull since 1920. The last named 
has overcome the defect of ‘ blocking.’ (See 
TANGENT.) A. J. H., with addns. 

CLAVICYTHERIUM, the monkish Latin 
name for a vertical spinet (see PLAT H XIX.). 
There is a valuable specimen of this instrument 
in the Donaldson Museum belonging to the 
R.C.M., which was formerly in the collection of 
Count Giovanni Correr of Venice. There is no 
name or date on this instrument, but it can be 
hardly later than the first years of the 16th 
century ; Virdung gives a woodcut of such an 
instrument (Musica getuischt und auszgezogen, 
Basle, 1511). The keyboard of this specimen 
has three octaves and a minor third, E to g’, 
less than Virdung’s compass, but we may regard. 
the lowest Eas being tuned down to C, according 
to the ‘ short octave ’ arrangement. The jacks 
have plectra of wire, not quill. The upright 
harpsichord has been also called clavicytherium. 
There is a fine example in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. Signor Alessandro 
Kraus, figlio, of Florence, issued a pamphlet, 
in English, describing the very interesting 
*One-Keyboarded Clavicytherium’ in the 
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Kraus Collection (1910), giving a photograph 
of the instrument. A. J. H. 

CLAVIER. (1) The French name for key- 
board of organ, pianoforte and_ kindred 
instruments. (Ger. Claviatur, Tastatur; Ital. 
tastatura.) 

(2) The German name for keyboard stringed 
instruments, harpsichord, clavichord, piano- 
forte, etc. 

(3) The term, used occasionally in English 
in both French and German senses, has been 
especially applied to certain instruments used 
for technical practice which afford the con- 
ditions of piano-playing with a minimum of 
tone and known as ‘ practice claviers.’ 

CLAVIJO (Cuavixo) DEL CASTILLO, 
BERNARDO (d. Madrid, Feb. 1, 1626), a Spanish 
organist and player on the clavichord, who was 
at one time professor of music at the University 
of Salamanca and eventually choirmaster of 
the Capilla Siciliana at Madrid. He is praised 
as a performer by Vicente Espinel, author of 
the Spanish novel on which the French Gil Blas 
was afterwards based. His instrumental com- 
positions include a tiento for organ (Escurial 
MSS.) pubd. by P. Villalba (‘ Antologia de 
organistas clasicos’ ); and a volume of motets, 
pubd. in Rome in 1588. Seber b. 

CLAVIOL, see SoSTINENTE PIANOFORTE. 

CLAY, Freperic (b. Paris, Aug. 3, 18381; 
d. Great Marlow, Nov. 24, 1889), a dramatic 
composer, was the son of James Clay, M.P., 
a very famous whist-player, and author of a 
well-known treatise on the game. 

He held a post for a time in the Treasury. 
He was educated in music entirely by Molique, 
with the exception of a short period of instruc- 
tion at Leipzig under Hauptmann. His com- 
positions were almost wholly for the stage. 
After two small pieces for amateurs, ‘ The 
Pirate’s Isle ’ (1859) and ‘ Out of Sight ’ (1860), 
he made his public début in 1862 at Covent 
Garden with ‘ Court and Cottage,’ libretto by 
Tom Taylor. This was followed by ‘Con- 
_ stance’ (1865), ‘Ages Ago’ (1869), ‘ The 
Gentleman in Black ’ (1870), ‘ Happy Arcadia ’ 
(1872), ‘ Cattarina’ (1874), ‘ Princess Toto’ 
and ‘ Don Quixote’ (both 1875). In addition 
to these Clay wrote part of the music for 
‘Babil and Bijou’ and the ‘ Black Crook’ 
(both 1872), and incidental music to ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ and to Albery’s ‘Oriana.’ ‘ The 
Merry Duchess’ was produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, May 23, 1883, and * The Golden Ring ’ 
at the Alhambra, Dec. 3, 1883. He also 
ara two cantatas, ‘The Knights of the 

Cross’ (1866) and ‘ Lalla Rookh ’ (containing 
what is perhaps his best - known song, ‘ I'll 
sing thee songs of Araby’), produced with 
great success at the Brighton Festival, Feb. 
1877; and not a few separate songs. 

In all his works Clay showed a natural gift 

1 See London Figaro for Dec. 7, 1889. 
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of graceful melody and a feeling for rich har- 
monic colouring. Although highly successful 
in the treatment of dramatic music, it is prob- 
able that his songs will give him the most 
lasting fame. ‘She wandered down the 
mountain side,’ ‘ Long ago’ and ‘ The Sands of 
Dee,’ among others, are poems of great tender- 
ness and beauty, and not likely to be soon 
forgotten. He was struck with paralysis 
immediately after the production of ‘ The 
Golden Ring.’ A. 8. 8. 
CLAYTON, Tuomas (6. circa 1670; d. circa 
1730), was one of the King’s band from 1692— 
1702. He went to Italy for improvement in 
the latter year. On his return he associated 
himself. with Nicola Francesco Haym and 
Charles Dieupart, both excellent musicians, 
in a speculation for the performance of musical 
pieces at Drury Lane Theatre. Clayton had 
brought with him from Italy a number of 
Italian songs, which he altered and adapted 
to the words of an English piece written 
by Peter Motteux, called ‘ Arsinoé, Queen of 
Cyprus,’ and brought it out, Jan. 16, 1706, as an 
opera of his own composition. Elated by his 
success he proceeded to set to music Addison’s 
opera ‘ Rosamond,’ which was performed in 
1707 and completely exposed his incapacity. 
The speculation, however, continued to be 
carried on until 1711, when, the Italian opera 
being firmly established in the Haymarket, the 
managers of Drury Lane Theatre determined 
to discontinue the production of musical 
pieces. Clayton and his colleagues then gave 
concerts at the Music Room in York Buildings, 
and John Hughes, the poet, having, at the 
request of Sir Richard Steele, altered Dryden’s 
‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ it was set to music by 
Clayton and performed there on May 24, 
1711, in conjunction with ‘The Passion of 
Sappho,’ a poem by Harrison, also set by 
Clayton. As to his residence in Dublin, see 
D.N.B., s.v. WHARTON, Thomas, Marquis of, 
W. H. 
CLE DU CAVEALU, the title of a large col- 
lection of French airs, including the tunes of old 
songs dating from before the time of Henry IV., 
old vaudevilles, commonly called pont-neufs, 
and airs from operas and opéras comiques 
which from their frequent use in comédies 
vaudevilles have become popular airs (what are 
called timbres). The fourth and last edition 
of the work, published by Capelle, goes down 
to 1848; it contains 2350 different airs, and 
as many forms or models for couplets. The 
origin of the title is as follows: Some French 
song-writers of the 18th century, notably 
Piron, Crébillon (father and son) and Collé, 
instituted, about 1737, a sort of club, where 
they dined regularly. Apparently they called 
their society Le Caveau, from the place of 
2 This is retained as the opinion of Clay’s greater contem 


Arthur Sullivan. A modern musician would hardly apply | sth 
phrase to Clay’s slender talent. 
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Metropolitan Museum, New York 
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meeting, an inn of that name kept by one | 


Landelle in the Rue de Buci, near the 
Comédie-Frangaise and the Café Procope, 
where these boon companions finished their 
evenings. From that time all societies of 
song-writers have connected themselves as 
much as possible with this first society, and so 
the name Caveau is synonymous with a club 
of the same kind. The original society lasted 
exactly ten years, after which, in 1762, Piron, 
Crébillon fils, Gentil Bernard and others formed 
a new society which, becoming a ‘ café’ of 
the Palais Royal, lasted twenty years. The 
*“Caveau moderne’ was founded in 1805 by 
Capelle, the author of the Clé du Caveau, with 
the help of Grimod de la Reyniére, Piis, 
Armand Gouffé and Philippon de la Madeleine ; 
they met at Balaine’s in the Rocher de Cancale, 
rue Montorgueil. The society lasted till 1816, 
and in 1825 an effort was made to revive it, 
but after a year’s existence it disappeared, 
together with another club, ‘ Les Soupers de 
Momus,’ founded in 1816. In 1834 a new 
society was founded at Champeaux’s under the 
direction of Albert Montémont, and was called 
at first Les Enfants du Caveau, and then Le 
Caveau only. It still exists, and is managed 
by a committee headed by a president elected 
every year, who holds Panard’s glass and 
Collé’s bells as symbols of his office. 
A. J.3 corr. by M. L. P. 

CLEF (Ital. chiave, from the Lat. clavis ; 
Ger. Schliissel), i.e. key, the only musical char- 
acter by which the pitch of a sound can be 
absolutely represented. The clefs now in use 


and ©: or a): These 


severally represent c’, g’ and f. Two other 
clefs, severally representing d” and G, have 
been long obsolete. From the last of these, 
IT, the Greek gamma, which represents the 
lowest sound of the musical system, is 
derived the word gamut, still in use. A d 
clef, indicating the note a third below that 
to which the bass clef is applied, occurs in a 
collection of old English motets, etc., by Tallis 
and others (B.M. Add. MSS., 17,802-3). It 


‘stands thus on the stave, ees and occurs in 
the ‘ bassus’ part. 


are three only—| 


The derivation of the modern clefs from the 
letters F, C and G can be seen in the following 
table of the clefs in their various stages es 
transition : 


F Clefs. 
C Clefs. 
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One or other of these characters, placed on 
one or other of the lines of a stave, indicates the 
name and pitch of the notes standing on that 
line, and by inference those of other notes on 
lines and spaces above and below it. 

The stave which, at various times, has con- 
sisted of a greater or less number of lines, 
consists now commonly of five. On any one 
of these each of the three clefs might be 
(almost every one has been) placed. In the 
following examples they occupy the positions in 
which they are now most commonly found : 


== 


Changes of clef during the course of a com- 
position may only take place in the notation of 
music for certain instruments, as when the viola 
changes from the C (alto) clef to the G, or the 
violoncello and bassoon from the F clef to the C 
(tenor). But formerly the same licence was 
allowed in the notation of vocal music; the 
C clef in particular was frequently moved up 
or down to correspond with the tessitura of the 
voice part, with the object of keeping the notes 
more or less within the stave. 

Only, however, in its relation to the stave of 
five lines can a clef be said with truth to change 
its place. On the Great Stave of Eleven Lines 
the clefs never change their places; but any 
consecutive set of five lines can be selected from 
it, the clef really retaining, though apparently 
changing, its place : 


From the above it will be seen that when 
notes are written ‘in the tenor clef’ (more 
properly ‘ on the tenor stave ’) they are written 
on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th lines of the 
‘ great stave ’ of eleven ; that when written ‘in 
the alto clef’ they are written on the 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th and 8th lines of this great stave ; and 
when ‘in the soprano clef’ on the 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th and 10th. 

The more familiar bass and treble staves 
consist severally of the lowest and the highest 
five lines of the great stave : 


fy G 
In early musical MSS. two, and even three, 
clefs are sometimes found on the same stave. It 
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would be in no way inconsistent with modern 
theory, and indeed might be convenient in 
books of instruction, so to place them as 
above. (See also CHIAVETTE.) 

H. C. D.; addns. Ss. T. W. 

CLEGG, Joun (6. Dublin, 1714; d. London, 
c. 1750), a violinist, was the son of William 
Clegg, and a pupil of his father and of William 
Viner, master of the Dublin Castle Band. 
In 1723, when only 9 years of age, he per- 
formed in London in public a concerto of 
Vivaldi, and afterwards gained an eminent 
position in the musical profession, surpassing, 
according to contemporary writers, every 
other player in England in tone and execution. 
In 1737 he had a benefit at Crow St. Theatre, 
Dublin. On Jan. 21, 1743/44, he became in- 
sane, and was confined in Bedlam Hospital, 
where, as Burney relates, ‘it was long a 
fashionable, though inhuman amusement, to 
visit him there, among other lunatics, in 
hopes of being entertained by his fiddle or his 
folly.’ He was discharged as cured on July 
20, 1744, but was again admitted on Dec. 15 
of the same year. He was finally discharged 
Oct. 13, 1746. Clegg appears also to have 
been a composer for his instrument, but no 
work of his has come down to us. 

P. D., with addns. 

CLEMENS NON PAPA, the sobriquet of 
JACQUES, or JACOB, CLEMENT, one of the most 
renowned musicians of the 16th century. 

Fétis attempts to prove that he was born 
before 1475, but the evidence is quite unsatis- 
factory, and all that is practically known of 
him is that he died before 1558, since a motet 
on his death, by Jacob Vaet, is contained in 
a work published in that year (‘Novum et 
insigne opus musicum,’ tom. I., Noribergae, 
1558). 

He was born in Flanders, and is said to have 
been Kapellmeister at Vienna to Charles V. 
and his brother Ferdinand [. According to 
E. G. J. Grégoir (Galerie biographique des artistes 
musiciens belges, 1862, p. 199), he was con- 
nected with Antwerp Cathedral, but as the 
same writer (in his Notice historique sur les 
Sociétés . . . de musique d Anvers, etc., 1869) 
omits the name of Clément from his notice of 
the Cathedral choir, the statement in the earlier 
work is probably a mistake. Clément was one 
of the most prolific and popular composers of 
his day. His very sobriquet is a proof of 
the high reputation in which he was held by 
his contemporaries, since it was intended to 
distinguish him from Pope Clement VII. 
Ten volumes of his masses were issued in folio 
size by Phalése at Louvain between 1556 and 
1560, and in 1559 the same publisher issued 
seven books of his motets. @Q.-L. gives a long 
list of his works.1 Commer has published 43 


} More than 250 vocal compositions, sacred and secular, were 
printed under his name in collections of the 16th century. 
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of his motets, chansons and Flemish psalms 
(‘ Collectio Op. Mus. Batavorum’). Proske 
has included three motets in his Musica divina, 
and winds up a notice of his life by the follow- 
ing remarks : 

‘He seems to have attempted all the styles then 
known. He was no slave to counterpoint, but for his 
time possessed an extraordinary amount of melodies 
and clear harmony. No one in his day surpassed him 
for tunefulness and elegance, his melodies are far 
more fresh and pleasing than those of his contem- 
poraries, and his style is easy, simple and clear. 
That he often pushed imitation too far and neglected 
the due accentuation of the text is only to say that he 
belonged to the 16th century.’ W. B.S. 

CLEMENT, Fetrx (b. Paris, Jan. 13, 1822 ; 
d. Jan. 23, 1885), composer, and writer on 
musical history and archeology. 

From 1843 onwards he held various posts as 
organist and director of church music, ulti- 
mately at the Sorbonne. In 1849 he directed 
choral performances in the Sainte - Chapelle, 
the outcome of which was the publication of a 
collection of ancient music in that year. His 
most important published compositions are 
choruses for Racine’s ‘ Athalie’ and ‘ Esther.’ 
For several years he contributed largely to 
Didron’s Annales archéologiques, thus prepar- 
ing himself for his Histoire générale de la 
musique religieuse (Paris, 1861), in which are 
included translations from Cardinal Bona’s 
treatise * De divina psalmodia ’ and Formby’s 
‘ Gregorian chant compared to modern music,’ 
He edited several books of religious music 
for the Church, such as ‘ Eucologie en 
musique selon le rit parisien ’ (Paris, 1843 and 
1851) ; ‘ Le Paroissien romain ’ (Paris, 1854) ; 
and ‘Chants de la Sainte-Chapelle’ (1849), 
His ‘ Méthode compléte de plain-chant’ (2nd 
ed., 1872) does not contain anything new, but 
is clear and orderly. His ‘ Méthode d’orgue’ 
(1874) exhibits a moderate knowledge of 
thorough-bass and fugue. Clément’s most use- 
ful compilation is his Dictionnaire lyrique, a 
convenient list of operas on the plan of Allacci’s 
Drammaturgia, compiled from Babault’s Dic- 
tionnaire général des thédtres and similar works, 
not without occasional errors and omissions. 
Four supplementary parts have been issued, 
bringing the work down to 1881 ; and a second 
edition of the whole, edited by A. Pougin, 
appeared in 1897. Clément also published 
Les Musiciens célébres depuis le 16éme siécle 
(Paris, 1868, 42 portraits) and an Histoire 
de la musique in 1885. G. C. 

CLEMENT, Franz (db. Vienna, Nov. 17, 
1780; d. there, Nov. 3, 1842), the eminent 
violinist who was the first to perform Beet- 
hoven’s violin concerto in public. 

His father was butler in a nobleman’s 
establishment, and at the same time, after the 
fashion of the period, a member of his master’s 
private band. His father and Kurzweil, the 
leader of another nobleman’s band, were his 
teachers. Clement began to play the violin 
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when he was only 4, and in Mar. 1789 made 
his first successful appearance in public at a 
concert in the Imperial Opera-house. He soon 
began to travel with his father, and in 1790 
came to London, where he gave very successful 
concerts, some of which were conducted by 
Haydn and Salomon. He also played at 
Oxford at the second concert given in celebra- 
tion of Haydn’s installation as Doctor of Music. 
Having returned to Vienna, he was appointed 
solo- player to the Emperor, and in 1802 
conductor of the newly established theatre 
‘an der Wien,’ which post he retained till 1811. 
From 1812-18 he travelled in Russia and 
Germany, and then again in 1818-21 conducted 
the opera in Vienna. In 1821 he began to 
travel with the celebrated singer Catalani, 
conducting her concerts, and was also for a 
short time (about 1816) conductor of the opera 
at Prague. He died in poor circumstances. 

Clement was not only a remarkable violin- 
player, but an unusually gifted musician. 
Spohr, in his Autobiography, relates that 
Clement, after having heard two rehearsals 
and one performance of the oratorio ‘ The 
Last Judgment,’ remembered it so well that 
he was able, on the day aiter the performance, 
to play several long pieces from it on the piano 
without leaving out a note, and with all the 
harmonies (no small item in a composition of 
Spohr’s) and accompanying passages ; and all 
this without ever having seen the score. Simi- 
larly he was said to have made a piano score 
of the ‘ Creation ’ from memory, after having 
heard the oratorio a few times, merely with the 
help of the book of words, and that his arrange- 
ment was so good that Haydn adopted it for 
publication. 

Clement’s style was not vigorous, nor his 
tone very powerful: gracefulness and tender- 
ness of expression were its main characteristics. 
His technical skill appears to have been extra- 
ordinary. His intonation was perfect in the 
most hazardous passages, and his bowing of 
the greatest dexterity. Beethoven himself has 
borne the highest testimony to his powers by 
writing especially for him his great violin 
concerto. The original manuscript of this 
greatest of all violin concertos, which is pre- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vienna, bears 
this inscription in Beethoven’s own hand- 
writing : 

‘Concerto par Clemenza pour Clement, primo violino 
e direttore al theatro a Vienne dal L. v. Bthvn., 1806.’ 
Clement was the first who played it in public, 
on Dec. 23, 1806. It would be difficult to 
believe, if we had not the programme still to 
refer to, that at this concert he also performed 
a set of variations ‘ mit umgekehrter Violine ’ 
—with the violin upside down. 

He published for the violin 25 concertinos, 
6 concertos, 12 studies, a great number of airs 
variés and smaller pieces; for the piano, a 
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concerto ; for orchestra, 3 overtures; for the 
stage, an opera and the music for a melo- 
drame. All these works are, however, entirely 
forgotten, and the greater part seem to have 
disappeared. PD: 

CLEMENT (CLEMENS), JOHANN GEORG, 
whom Gerber calls Clementi (6. Breslau, 
c. 1710), Knight of the Golden Spur, and 
Kapellmeister for over fifty years (from 1735) 
at the church of St. Johann in Breslau. 

His numerous compositions for the church 
comprise 14 masses, 27 offertories, 18 graduals, 
Te Deums, etc., and a Requiem performed at 
the funeral of the Emperor Charles VI. (1742). 
None of them has been published (for list 
see fétis). He left two sons, one at Vienna ; 
the other first violin at Stuttgart, 1790, at 
Cassel, 1792, and afterwards Kapellmeister at 


Carlsruhe. The latter adopted the name 
Clementi. M, C2.0 
CLEMENTI, Muvzto (b. Rome, 1752; 


d. Evesham, Mar. 10, 18321), the composer who 
first distinguished the style of the pianoforte 
from that of the harpsichord in his compositions. 

Clementi’s father, an accomplished workman 
in silver, himself of a musical turn, observed 
the child’s uncommon musical gifts at an early 
period, and induced a relation of the family, 
Buroni, choirmaster at one of the churches at 
Rome, to teach him the rudiments. In 1759 
Buroni procured, him lessons in thorough-bass 
from an organist, Cordicelli, and after a couple 
of years’ application he was thought sufficiently 
advanced to compete for an appointment as 
organist, which he obtained. Meanwhile his 
musical studies were continued assiduously : 
Carpani taught him counterpoint and Santarelli 
singing. When barely 14 Clementi had com- 
posed several contrapuntal works of consider- 
able size, one of which, a mass, was publicly 
performed, and appears to have created a 
sensation at Rome. An English gentleman, 
Peter Beckford, M.P., nephew of Alderman 
Beckford, and cousin of the author of Vathek, 
with some difficulty induced Clementi’s father 
to give his consent to the youth’s going to 
England, when Beckford offered to defray the 
expenses of his further education, and intro- 
duce him to the musical world of London. 
Until 1773 Clementi quietly pursued his studies, 
living at the house of his protector in Dorset. 
Then, fully equipped with musical knowledge, 
and with an unparalleled command of the 
instrument, he came upon the town as a pianist 
and composer. His attainments were so 
conspicuous that he carried everything before 
him, and met with a most brilliant, hardly 
precedented, success. From 1777-80 he 
acted as cembalist, 7.e. conductor, at the 
Italian Opera in London. In 1781 Clementi 
started on his travels, beginning with a series 


1 See Chester’s Registers of Westminster Abbey and the Quarterly 
Musical Maga-ine, ii. 308. 
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of concerts at Paris!; from thence he passed, via 
Strassburg and Munich, to Vienna, where he 
made the acquaintance of Haydn, and where, 
at the instigation of the Emperor Joseph IL, 
he engaged in a sort of musical combat at the 
pianoforte with Mozart. Clementi, after a 
short prelude, played his sonata in Bp—the 
opening of the first movement of which was 
long afterwards made use of by Mozart in the 
subject of the ‘ Zauberfléte > overture—and 
followed it up with a toccata, in which great 
stress is laid upon the rapid execution of 
diatonic thirds and other double notes for the 
right hand, esteemed very difficult at that 
time. Mozart then began to preludise, and 
played some variations ; then both alternately 
read at sight some MS. sonatas of Paisiello’s, 
Mozart playing the allegros and Clementi the 
andantes and rondos; and finally they were 
asked by the Emperor to take a theme from 
Paisiello’s sonatas and accompany one another 
in their improvisations upon it on two piano- 
fortes. The victory, it appears, was left un- 
decided. Clementi ever afterwards spoke with 
great admiration of Mozart’s ‘ singing’ touch 
and exquisite taste, and dated from this meet- 
ing a considerable change in his method of 
playing: striving to put more music and less 
mechanical show into his productions. Mozart’s 
harsh verdict in his letters (Jan. 12, 1782; 
June 7, 1783) was probably just for the moment, 
but cannot fairly be applied to the bulk of 
Clementi’s work. He disliked Italians; the 
popular prejudice was in their favour, and they 
were continually in his way. He depicts 
Clementi as ‘a mere mechanician, strong in 
runs of thirds, but without a pennyworth of 
feeling or taste. But L. Berger, one of 
Clementi’s best pupils, gives the following ex- 
planation of Mozart’s hard sentence : 


‘T asked Clementi whether in 1781 he had begun to 
treat the instrument in his present (1806) style. He 
answered no, and added that in those early days he 
had cultivated a more brilliant execution, especially 
in double notes, hardly known then, and in extem- 
porised cadenzas, and that he had subsequently 
achieved a more melodic and noble style of perform- 
ance after listening attentively to famous singers, 
and also by means of the perfected mechanism of 
English pianos, the construction of which formerly 
stood in the way of a cantabile and legato style of 
playing.’ 

With the exception of a concert tour to Paris 
in 1785 Clementi spent all his time from 1782- 
1802 in England, busy as conductor, virtuoso 
and teacher, and amassing a considerable for- 
tune. He had also an interest in the firm of 
Loneman & Broprnir (q.v.), ‘manufacturers of 
musical instruments and music-sellers to their 
majesties.’ The failure of that house, by which 
he sustained heavy losses, induced him to try 
his hand alone at publishing and pianoforte- 
making ; and the ultimate success of his under- 


taking (see CLEMENTI & Co.) shows him to have 
1 The books of Messrs. Broadwood & Son contain the entry at 


this date ‘ Shipped a harpsichord and a pianoferte for Mr. Clementi 
to Paris.’ 
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possessed commercial talents rare among great 
artists. In Mar. 1807 property belonging to 
Clementi’s new firm, to the amount of £40,000, 
was destroyed by fire. 

Amongst his numerous pupils, both amateur 
and professional, he had hitherto trained John 
B. CRAMER and John FIExD (q.v.), both of whom 
soon took rank amongst the first pianists of 
Europe. In 1802 Clementi took Field, via 
Paris and Vienna, to St. Petersburg, where 
both master and pupil were received with 
unbounded enthusiasm, and where the latter 
remained in affluent circumstances. On his 
return to Germany Clementi counted Zeuner, 
Alex. Klengel, Ludwig Berger and Meyerbeer 
amongst: his pupils, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Beethoven (see his letter to Collard, 
dated Apr. 22, 1807) and of Haydn. During 
this tour, on Sept. 15, 1804, he married a 
daughter of J. G. G. Lehmann, cantor of the 
Nicolaikirche in Berlin, who, after a journey 
to Italy with her husband, died in childbirth, 
Aug. 1805. He married again in London, July 
3, 1811, Emma Gisburne (see License, St. 
Pancras). With Klengel and Berger he after- 
wards went again to Russia. In 1810 he 
returned to London for good, gave up playing 
in public, devoting his leisure to composition 
and his time to business. An educational 
work of this period of some importance in its 
day was his Introduction to Practical Har- 
mony, originally called Clementi’s Selection of 
Practical Harmony, for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, containing in addition to a treatise on 
harmony and counterpoint a wide selection 
of works for keyboard instruments by many 
masters.” He wrote symphonies for the 
Philharmonic Society between 1812 and 1824 
which were highly esteemed, many piano- 
forte works, and above all completed that 
superb series of one hundred studies, ‘ Gradus 
ad Parnassum ’ (1817), upon which to this day 
the art of solid pianoforte - playing rests. 
In 1820 and 1821 he was again on the Con- 
tinent, spending an entire winter at Leipzig, 
much praised and honoured. <A public dinner 
was given in his honour in London on Dee. 17, 
1827. He lived to be 80, and the last years of 
his life were spent at Evesham, in Worcester- 
shire, where he died. His remains were 
honoured by a public funeral, and were de- 
posited in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
He retained his characteristic energy and fresh- 
ness of mind to the last. He was married three 
times, had children in his old age, and shortly 
before his death was still able to rouse a com- 
pany of pupils and admirers—amongst whom 
were J. B. Cramer and Moscheles—to enthusi- 
asm with his playing and improvisation. 

INFLUENCE OF ComposrTions. — Clementi 
left upwards of 100 sonatas, of which about 


2 A full list of the contents appeared in former editions of this 
Dictionary under the heading PRacTIOAL HARMONY. 
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60 are written for the piano without accompani- 
ment, and the remainder as duets or trios— 
sonatas with violin or flute, or violin or flute 
and violoncello; moreover, a duo for two 
pianos, 6 duets for four hands, caprices, pre- 
ludes and ‘ point d’orgues composés dans le 
gout de Haydn, Mozart, Kozeluch, Sterkel, 
Wanhal et Clementi,’ op. 19; Introduction a 
Vart de toucher le piano, avec 50 lecons; 
sundry fugues, toccatas, variations, valses, 
etc., preludes and exercises remarkable for 
several masterly canons, and lastly, as his 
lasting monument, the ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum’ 
already mentioned. 

Clementi may be regarded as the originator 
of the proper treatment of the modern piano- 
forte, as distinguished from the harpsichord. 
His example as a player and teacher, together 
with his compositions, have left a deep and 
indelible mark upon everything that pertains 
to the piano. 

In a smaller way Clementi, like Cherubini in 
a larger, foreshadowed Beethoven. In Beet- 
hoven’s scanty library a large number of 
Clementi’s sonatas were conspicuous; Beet- 
hoven had a marked predilection for them, and 
placed them in the front rank of works fit to 
engender an artistic treatment of the piano- 
forte; he liked them for their freshness of 
spirit and for their concise and precise form, 
and chose them above all others, and in spite 
of the opposition of so experienced a driller 
of pianoforte-players as Carl Czerny, for the 
daily study of his nephew. 

The greater portion of Clementi’s ‘ Gradus’ 
and several of his sonatas—for instance the 
sonata in B minor, op. 40; the three sonatas, 
op. 50, dedicated to Cherubini; the sonata in 
F minor, etc.—have all the qualities of lasting 
work: clear outlines of form, just proportions, 
concise and consistent diction, pure and severe 
style ; their very acerbity, and the conspicu- 
ous absence of verbiage, must render them the 
more enduring. 

He is the first completely equipped writer 
of sonatas. Even as early as his op. 2 the 
form sketched by Scarlatti, and amplified by 
Emanuel Bach, is completely systematised, 
and has not changed in any essential point since. 
Clementi represents the sonata proper from 
beginning to end. He played and imitated 
Scarlatti’s harpsichord sonatas in his youth ; 
he knew Haydn’s and Mozart’s in his manhood, 
and he was aware of Beethoven’s in his old age ; 
yet he preserved his artistic physiognomy— 
the physiognomy not of a man of genius, but 
of a man of the rarest talents—from first to 
last. 

There is confusion in the various editions 
of his works: arrangements are printed as 
originals, the same piece appears under various 
titles, etc. The so-called complete editions of 
his solo sonatas—the best, that published by 
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| Holle at Wolfenbiittel, and edited by Schu- 


mann’s friend Julius Knorr, and the original 
edition of Breitkopf & Hartel, since reprinted 
by that firm—are both incomplete; the 
sonatas with accompaniment, etc., are out of 
print, and only two of his ‘orchestral works 
seem to have been printed at all. (See Q.-L.) 

B.D. ; addns. from the composer’s grandson, 

H. Clementi Smith, and others. 
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CLEMENTI & CO. After the bankruptcy 
of Lonaman & BropeErip, Muzio Clementi 
entered immediately into a fresh partnership 
with John Longman, at one of the old shops 
(26 Cheapside), and when Longman leaving 
him went to another address in Cheapside, 
Clementi became head of a new firm consist- 
ing of himself, Banger, F. A. Hyde, F. W. 
Collard and D. Davis. The new partnership, 
at first known as Clementi, Banger, Hyde, 
Collard & Davis (afterwards shortened into 
Muzio Clementi & Co., or Clementi & Co.), 
underwent gradual changes. In 1810 Hyde’s 
name disappears and the firm becomes Cle- 
menti, Banger, Collard & Davis. In 1819 it 
is Clementi, Collard, Davis & Collard, and in 


‘1823 Clementi, Collard & Collard, while after 


Clementi’s death in 1832 it finally appears as 
Collard & Collard, who remained at 26 Cheap- 
side, the old Longman address. 

The Clementi firm had great trade and re- 
putation in the manufacture of pianofortes. 
Clementi’s name was doubtless of great weight 
as a guarantee of good workmanship. Violins 
and other instruments bear their stamp; they 
were, besides, music publishers. (See COLLARD.) 

PUK, 

CLEMENZA DI TITO, LA, opera in 2 acts, 
text adapted from Metastasio by Mazzola ; 
music by Mozart. Produced Prague, Sept. 6, 
1791; King’s Theatre, Haymarket, Mar. 27, 
1806. G. 

CLEOPATRE, opera by Massenet; pro- 
duced Monte Carlo, season of 1914-15 ; Chicago, 
Auditorium, Jan. 10, 1916. 

CLERAMBAULT, Louis Nicotas (0. Paris, 
Dec. 19, 1676; d. there, Oct. 26, 1749), a pupil 
of A. Raison, whom he succeeded as organist 
at St. Jacques, later at St. Louis, St. Cyr and 
St. Sulpice. He composed 5 books of French 
cantatas and a number of single cantatas 
which were highly esteemed in their time. He 
also wrote one book each of harpsichord (1703) 
and of organ pieces; the latter were repub- 
lished in Guilmant’s Archive des maitres de 
Vorgue. Te VAS 

CLER’EAU, Pierre (d. before 1557), a 16th- 
century master of the boys’ choir at the church 
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of Toulon (or Toul ?) in 1554, died apparently 
before 1557. He composed masses, motets, 
‘Ter. livre de chansons,’ ‘ I°- livre d’odes de 
Ronsard.’ His Mass, ‘ In me transierunt,’ was 
re-edited in score by Witt (Ratisbon, Cop- 
penrath). E. v. d. 8. 
CLESS, Magister Jonann (6. Hanau, 
Hanoius? mid-16th cent.), wrote music for 
the choruses of Scaliger’s Latin translation of 
Sophocles’ Ajax performed at Strassburg in 
1587. The choruses are remarkably fine, 
especially the 8-part chorus with 2 solo voices 
and the dance-choruses. They have been re- 
published in ArthurPriifer’s ‘ Untersuchungen,’ 
etc. (1890). E. V. d. 8. 
CLEVE, JoHANNES DE (b. Cleve ?, 1529; 
d. Augsburg, July 14, 1582), a tenor singer in 
the Vienna court chapel, 1563-64; then at the 
court of Archduke Charles at Graz. He went to 
Augsburg apparently in 1576. He was a church 
composer of great merit, and wrote 2 books 
of cantiones sacrae (1559), 1 book cantiones 
seu harmoniae sacrae (1579), in MS.: masses, 
motets, canons, etc. A considerable number of 
his works have been republished in modern 


editions. (See Q.-L.) im. Vv. d, 8, 
CLEVELAND, Onto. Several orchestral 
organisations have existed at Cleveland, 


including that conducted by George Lehmann 
(1886-89) and one formed under Johann H. 
Beck in 1889. 

CLEVELAND SymMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—The 
Musical Arts Association of Cleveland, Ohio 
(incorporated in 1902), established the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra on a permanent 
basis in 1918. Nikolai Sokoloff, engaged 
then as conductor, has remained at that post 
ever since. In 1920 Arthur Shepherd was 
appointed assistant conductor. In the first 
season the orchestra numbered 55 players. It 
has been increased, and since the season of 
1921-22 it has had 90. Sixteen pairs of 
concerts (in afternoon and evening) are given 
in the regular season in Cleveland; also 12 
popular concerts, 8-10 children’s concerts, 12— 
15 concerts in the public schools ; and on tour 
outside of Cleveland a number that has varied 
in recent years betwen 48 and 65. 

The orchestra is supported by more than 
900 annual subscribers to the maintenance 
fund. In co-operation with the Board of 
Education of Cleveland two music schools are 
carried on in high schools of the city by the 
Musical Arts Association, most of whose 
_teachers are members of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The instruction given is 
in the playing of all orchestral instruments 
and in ensemble. The Musical Arts Associa- 
tion makes a point of inviting annually one or 
more composers to conduct their own works 
with the orchestra. EA; 

CLICQUOT, see CiiquorT. 

CLIFFE, Freprrick (b. Lowmoor, near 
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Bradford, Yorks, May 2, 1857), received his 
earliest musical instruction from his father, an 
amateur violoncellist. 

At the age of 6 he played the pianoforte in 
a manner far beyond his years, at 9 he began 
to study the organ, and at 11 was appointed 
organist to Wyke Parish Church, while a year 
later he is said to have been able to play the 
whole of Bach’s 48 preludes and fugues. 
Meanwhile Cliffe acquired a local reputation 
by the beauty of his voice. After being 
appointed organist to a dissenting chapel, 
Cliffe’s services became in great demand for 
‘opening’ new organs. From 1873-76 he 
was organist to the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society, and later, on being elected to the Titus 
Salt scholarship at the National Training 
School of Music, he studied under Sullivan, 
Stainer, Prout and Franklin Taylor. In 
1883 he was appointed to a pianoforte teach- 
ing staff of the then recently founded R.C.M., 
and is now (1926) a member of the Board 
of Professors. Next he toured as solo pianist 
and accompanist with Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and others ; became in succession 
organist to Curzon Chapel and St. George’s, 
Albemarle St., and to the Leeds Festival under 
Sullivan as assistant to Dr. Spark. In the 
latter capacity he played in ‘The Golden 
Legend,’ and for the Festival he arranged and 
played the organ part in the first performance 
there of Bach’s B minor Mass. After twenty 
years of continuous church work Cliffe retired 
in 1889. He was organist to the Bach Choir 
from 1888-94, and of the Italian Opera at 
Drury Lane, Her Majesty’s and Covent 
Garden about the same time. It is, however, 
as a composer that he made his greater reputa- 
tion, and it is curious to note that the work 
which par excellence established that reputa- 
tion, his opus 1, a fine symphony in C minor, 
was rejected by the Leeds Selection Committee. 
When it was produced by Manns at his own 
benefit (Crystal Palace, Apr. 20, 1889), it 
created a very unusual amount of interest. 
In 1901 he became a pianoforte professor at 
the R.A.M., and an examiner for the Associated 
Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M.; for them 
he toured in Australia in 1898, and in 1900 and 
1903 he visited South Africa on behalf of the 
Cape of Good Hope University. He has 
travelled also in America. 

The following is a list of Cliffe’s principal 
productions: 
Symphony No. lin C minor. (1889.) 
Symphony No. 2 in E minor. (Leeds, 1892.) 
Tone Poem, ‘ Cloud and Sunshine,’ for orchestra. (Philh., 1890.) 
Violin Concerto D minor. (Norwich, 1896.) 
‘The Triumph of Alcestis,’? contralto, voice and orchestra, (Nor- 


wich, 1902.) 
pose 13 the North-East Wind,’ choir and orchestra. (Sheffield, 
05.) 


R. H. L. 
CLIFFORD, (1) Rev. James (6. Oxford, 1622; 
d. Sept. 1698), son of Edward Clifford, a cook, 
then living in the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Oxford, is important for evidence his work 
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affords of the state of English Church music in | An attempt made in 1818 to bring out his 


the 17th century. 

In 1632 he was admitted a chorister of 
Magdalen College, and so remained until 1642. 

On July 1, 1661, he was appointed tenth 
minor canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 
1675 was advanced to the sixth minor canonry. 
In 1682 he became senior canon. He was also 
for many years curate of the parish church of 
St. Gregory by St. Paul’s, and chaplain to the 
Society of Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. In 
1663 Clifford published, under the title of 
‘The Divine Services and Anthems usually sung in 
the Cathedrals and Collegiate Choirs of the Church of 
England,’ 
a collection of the words of anthems; the first 
of its kind which appeared in the metropolis. 
(It had been anticipated in a collection com- 
piled and printed by Stephen Bulkley at York 
in 1662, and in a book of 


‘Anthems to be sung... in the Cathedral Church 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity in Dublin,’ 


printed 1662. The only known copy of this 
last is in the library of Trin. Coll. Dublin ; it 
contains the words of 51 anthems and the names 
of most of the composers.) So great was the 
success of Clifford’s work that a second edition, 
with large additions, appeared in 1664. To 
the first edition are prefixed : 

‘Briefe Directions for the understanding of that part 
of the Divine Service performed with the Organ in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sundays and Holydayes’ ; 
and to the second, chants for Venite, the Psalms 
and the Athanasian Creed. The work is curious 
and interesting as showing what remained of the 
cathedral music produced before the parlia- 
mentary suppression of choral service in 1644, 
and what were the earliest additions made after 
the re-establishment of that service in 1660. 
Clifford’s only other publications were The 
Catechism, containing the Principles of Christian 
Religion, and A Preparation Sermon before the 
receiving of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, preached at Serjeants’ Inn Chapel, in 
Fleet Street, which appeared together in 1694. 

Clifford had a younger brother (2) THomas 
(6. Oct. 1633), who was admitted chorister of 
Magdalen College in 1642 and resigned in 1645. 

WwW. H. H.; addns. L. Mo. L. Dd. 

CLIFTON, Joun C. (6. London, 1781; 
d. Hammersmith, Nov. 18, 1841), studied for 
five years under Richard Bellamy. He subse- 
quently became a pupil of Charles Wesley, and 
devoted himself entirely to music, resigning an 
appointment in the Stationery Office which he 
had held for about two years. 

After an engagement at Bath, where he con- 
ducted the Harmonic Society, he went in 1802 
to Dublin, and in 1815 produced there a 
musical piece called ‘ Edwin.’ He organised, 
together with Sir John Stevenson, a concert in 
aid of the sufferers by the Irish famine. In 
1816 he invented an instrument called the 
‘ Kidomusicon,’ intended to teach sight-reading. 


invention in London failed, and he then adopted 
Logier’s system of teaching, and remained in 
London for some time. He wrote numerous 
glees and songs. He married the proprietress 
of a ladies’ school at Hammersmith, where he 
died. W. B.S. 

CLINGHER, see Cxiin1o, TEopoRO. 

CLINIO (CiiIncHER), TEopoRO (b. Venice, 
16th cent.), was maestro di cappella at Treviso 
Cathedral in 1592. He composed ‘ Missarum 
6 v. lib. 1,’ Venice, 1592; ‘Singularia 4 v.’; 
‘Christi Domini Passiones 3, 4, et 6 v.,’ 
Venice, 1595; and a great amount of church 
music (in MS.), including several Passiones. 
(See Q.-L.) 

CLIQUOT, (1) Roxpert (b. 17th cent.), the 
first of the French organ-makers who made his 
name celebrated, was of an old family living at 
Meaux. He was maker by warrant to Louis 
XIV.; he worked at the construction of the 
organ in the chapel of the Chateau at Ver- 
sailles (1711). He had already established his 
reputation by the great instruments which he 
had made in the cathedrals of Rouen (1686— 
1689), Saint Quentin (1701-03) and Blois (1704). 
About 1713 he gave up the direction of his 
workshops to his son, Jean Baptiste, with 
whom he made a specification for the enlarge- 
ment of the great organ in the cathedral at Laon. 

(2) JEAN BaptTistTE, son of the foregoing, 
executed a great deal of work in repairing the 
organ at Laon Cathedral (1714-16). 

(3) Louis ALEXANDRE (d. Paris, Jan. 25, 
1760), brother of the foregoing, was the maker 
of the organs in the churches of Houdan (1734), 
and of Chevreuse, Seine et Oise. The organ at 
Houdan has kept its 21 stops in their primitive 
state until now. 

(4) Francois Henri (b. Paris, 1728; 
d. there, 1790), son of the foregoing, acquired 
European fame for the quality of his reeds and 
mixtures. He succeeded his father in 1760 
and took Pierre Dallery into association in 
1765. His most capable workmen were Lair, 
Isnard, Laurent, Brachet and Gillier, who colla- 
borated with him in the construction of the 
organs at the church of Saint Médard (1767) 
and of Saint Gervais (1764-68). The most 
beautiful organs in the Parisian churches owe 
their existence to Cliquot: the Jacobins, Rue 
St. Dominique (1771); Sainte-Chapelle (1771); 
St. Nicholas-des-Champs (1776); St. Merry 
(1781); St. Sulpice, 32 ft. pedal, 66 stops and 
5 manuals (1781); Notre Dame (1784); St. 
Leu (1786-88). He carried out a great deal of 
work in the provinces, notably on the organs of 
Versailles cathedral (1761) ; important restora- 
tions to the organs of the cathedral at Nantes 
(1784), and of Meaux. He began the con- 
struction of the organ in the church of St. 
Nicholas du Chardonnet at Paris, and of the 
great organ in the cathedral at Poitiers, his 
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chef -@cuvre, but he died before this work 
was completed and it was his son Frangois who 
finished them. The organs of St. Gervais, of 
St. Nicholas-des-Champs and of St. Leu at 
Paris, those of Nantes and of Poitiers, still 
preserve the greater part of the original stops 
of Francois Henri Cliquot. PLR. 

CLIVE, CATHERINE, known as ‘ Kitty Clive’ 
(6. London, 1711; d. Dec. 6, 1785), a dramatic 
singer, the daughter of William Raftor, an Irish 
gentleman. 

Displaying a natural aptitude for the stage 
she was engaged by Colley Cibber for Drury 
Lane Theatre (1728-41), and made her first 
appearance there, Nov. 1728, as the page 
Ismenes, in Nat. Lee’s tragedy ‘ Mithridates.’ 
In 1729 she attracted great attention by her 
performance of Phillida in Colley Cibber’s 
ballad opera, ‘ Lovein a Riddle.’ Her persona- 
tion of Nell in Coffey’s ballad opera, ‘The Devil 
to Pay,’ in 1731, established her reputation, 
and caused her salary to be doubled. On Oct. 
4, 1734, she married George Clive, a barrister, 
but the pair soon agreed to separate. She con- 
tinued to delight the public in a variety of 
characters in comedy and comic opera, and was 
engaged by Garrick in 1746 for Drury Lane, 
until Apr. 24, 1769, when, having acquired a 
handsome competence, and being pensioned by 
Horace Walpole, she took leave of the stage and 
retired to Twickenham, where she occupied a 
house in the immediate vicinity of Horace 
‘Walpole’s famous villa at Strawberry Hill, 
until her death. One of the most prominent 
events in Mrs. Clive’s career as a singer was 
Handel’s selection of her as the representative 
of Dalila in his oratorio ‘Samson,’ on its pro- 
duction in 1743. She was the first to sing 
Arne’s ‘ Where the Bee sucks.’ W. H. H. 

CLOCHES, see BELL (2), ORCHESTRAL. 

CLOCKING, or CLAPPERING, tying the 
bell rope to the clapper for the purpose of 
chiming, 7.e. pulling the clapper to strike the 
bell instead of moving the bell in the usual way. 
It is a most pernicious practice, and if persisted 
in eventually cracks the bell. Some of the 
finest old bells have been ruined in this way. 

W. W. S. 

CLODIUS, Curistran (b. Neustadt, near 
Stolpen, Oct. 18, 1647), a teacher in Neustadt, 
who compiled a collection of students’ songs 
while at Leipzig University, described by W. 
Niessen, Vierteljahrsschrift f. mus. Wissen- 
schaft, vii. 579; C. Blimml, Aus dem Lieder- 
buche, etc. (1908). E. v. d. 8. 

CLOSE, see Caprncz (IT.). 

CLOSSON, Ernest (b. St. Josse-ten-Noode, 
near Brussels, Dec. 12, 1870), was in 1896 
appointed assistant curator of the museum of 
musical instruments at Brussels Conservatoire, 
and in 1912 became teacher of musical history 
there. Since 1917 he has also been professor 
at the Mons Conservatoire and since 1920 
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music critic to L’Indépendance belge. As 
lecturer and critic he has done valuable work 
and published a large number of books on 
musical subjects, making a special study of 
Belgian folk-song and kindred matters. His 
works in that direction begin with Chansons 
populaires des provinces belges, 1905 (3rd ed., 
1920), and include Vingt noéls francais anciens, 
1911; Le Manuscrit dit ‘des basses danses’ de 
la bibliothéque de Bourgogne, 1912; Notes sur la 
chanson populaire en Belgique, 1913. He has 
also issued several essays on esthetics in music, 
notably EHsthétique musicale, 1921. He has 
contributed to the present edition of this 
Dictionary. C. 

CLUER, Joun (d. circa 1729-30), appears to 
have been originally a ballad and chap-book 
printer early in the 18th century, and to have 
worked at premises in Bow Churchyard. 

Afterwards he issued the most beautifully 
engraved and adorned music of his period. He 
was entrusted by Handel with the publication 
of several of that master’s early productions, 
Cluer, as shown by a type-printed music sheet 
in the British Museum (‘ The Pedigree of a 
Fiddler ’), claims to have invented some im- 
provements in music type or the setting of it: 
this was before he worked from the engraved 
plate. The passage on the sheet referred to 
runs : 


‘For the future all the songs printed by J. Cluer in 
Bow Churchyard will be set to musick, and as he hath 
invented a new and quick way of doing the same in 
letterpress for the enlargement of musick, songs will 
now be sold by him at a much cheaper rate, etc. etc.’ 


The periodical squabbles which Handel had 
with the elder Walsh caused the former to 
grant to Mears, and also to Cluer, the right of 
publication of some of the Italian operas. The 
first which Cluer had of these was ‘ Giulio 
Cesare,’ published in 1724; but he had previ- 
ously printed Handel’s ‘ Suites de piéces’ in 
1720. The other operas are ‘ Tamerlane,’ 
* Rodelinda,’ ‘ Scipio,’ ‘ Alessandro,’ ‘ Riccardo 
Primo,’ ‘ Admeto’ and ‘ Lotario.’ The first 
three were also issued in octavo, transposed for 
the flute. The operas have very finely en- 
graved pictorial title-pages. Among other of 
Cluer’s publications are A Pocket Companion 
for Gentlemen and Ladies, 2 vols., 1724-25, a 
couple of dainty volumes from copperplates ; 
two quaint packs of musical playing-cards (one 
set in the British Museum); ‘ Psalm Tunes,’ 
by William Anchors; Twelve Overtures by 
Handel, and other works. Cluer was associated 
with B. Creake, a bookseller in Jermyn Street 
whose name appears on the imprints. Thomas 
Cobb was Cluer’s engraver and successor in 
business, having married his widow. Cobb, 
having had the business for a few years after 
Cluer’s death, was followed by Wm. Dicey. 


_After Cluer’s death the imprints frequently 


merely give ‘at the printing-office in Bow 
Churchyard.’ F. K. 
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CLUTSAM, Grorct H. (b. Sydney, New 
South Wales, 1866), composer, began his 
career as a pianist, and after considerable travel 
in New Zealand and in Asia settled in London 
and became known as an accompanist and 
then more particularly as a musical critic (the 
Observer, 1908-18, essays in Mus. T., etc.). 
The production of a symphonic idyll, ‘The 
Lady of Shalott,’ by the New Symphony 
Orchestra in Oct. 1909, and the performance at 
about the same time of a cantata, ‘The Queen 
of Rapunzel,’ made him known in London as 
an accomplished composer, and the production 
by Beecham in 1910 of his one-act opera, ‘ A 
Summer Night,’ left no doubt of his ability to 
write interestingly for the stage. Two years 
later (Apr. 1912) another one-act piece, ‘ After 
a Thousand Years,’ was produced at the Tivoli 
in London and oddly described as ‘a New 
Egyptian Miniature Grand Opera.’ It was in 
fact an attempt to write a whole opera in 
dimensions possible for inclusion in a variety 
entertainment. A more important work, and 
the last of Clutsam’s works to claim importance 
from the musician’s point of view, was the 
opera, ‘Konig Harlekin,’ produced with 
momentary success at the Kurfirstenoper, 
Berlin, in Nov. 1912. After that Clutsam 
turned to a field of activity which has been 
more profitable from the material point of view. 
He collaborated with Hubert Bath in the music 
to Basil Hood’s ‘ Young England,’ produced at 
Birmingham in 1916, and has since brought out 
several musical comedies in London. In this 
field his greatest popular success has been 
‘Lilac Time’ (1923), which musically is a 
potpourri of Schubert. C. 

COATES, Auzert (b. St. Petersburg, Apr. 
23, 1882), conductor and composer. His father, 
born at Bridlington in Yorkshire, was settled 
in business in St. Petersburg, where he had 
married a Russian lady. Albert was the 
youngest of their seven sons. He was sent to 
England for education and was at school first 
in Essex then at Liverpool. At the latter 
place he learnt music from one of his brothers, 
who was an organist there, but he entered 
Liverpool University as a science student, and 
at length returned to St. Petersburg and 
entered his father’s office. It soon appeared, 
however, that orchestration was a stronger 
point with him than book-keeping, and he was 
20 years old when arrangements were made for 
him to enter the Conservatorium of Leipzig. 
There he studied the violoncello with Klengel 
and the piano with Robert Teichmiiller, but 
the greatest factor in his artistic development 
was Nikisch and his class in conducting. His 
appointment by Nikisch to be répétitewr at the 
Opera of Leipzig started Coates on his practical 
career, and he first appeared there as emergency 
conductor in ‘ Tales of Hoffmann.’ This led in 
1906 to his securing on Nikisch’s recommenda- 
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tion the chief post as conductor to the Elberfeld 
opera house, where he remained two years 
conducting a large repertory of works including 
the German classics, Mozart, Wagner and 
Strauss. This was followed by a period of 
conducting at the Dresden Opera, where Coates 
shared the responsibilities with Schuch. He 
married in 1910 Madelon, daughter of Alfred 
R. Holland. He conducted for a season at 
Mannheim, during which time he was invited 
to conduct ‘Siegfried’ at St. Petersburg, 
which led to his appointment as a principal 
conductor there for five years. During this 
important period in his career Coates added to 
his repertory the large number of Russian 
works both of the opera and the concert room, 
his performance of which has since added to his 
reputation both in Europe and in America. He 
was in close touch with the leading Russian 
musicians of the time, especially Scriabin, who 
imparted to him his ideas on the interpretation 
of his music and who influenced him strongly 
in his own style of composition. Coates first 
became prominent in England in 1913 when at 
Covent Garden he shared the Wagner perform- 
ances with Nikisch with acknowledged success. 
He had appeared at Queen’s Hall in 1910 with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, but it was 
not until April 1919, when it was no longer 
possible for him to continue his work in Russia, 
that he signalised his arrival with a series of 
concerts with the same orchestra, and hence- 
forward became one of the regular conductors 
during a part of the season in London. 
Beecham engaged him for the season with 
which Covent Garden was reopened after the 
war, and subsequently he has been responsible 
for many of the best performances of the 
B.N.O.C. both at Covent Garden and the 
provinces, and he has conducted the major 
part of two festivals at Leeds (1922 and 
1925). In America he has conducted the 
Philharmonic Society of New York and also 
concerts of the Symphony Society, and from 
1923-25 he spent part of each season at 
Rochester, N.Y., as conductor of the Eastman 
orchestra. His engagements as a guest con- 
ductor have carried him to most of the principal 
cities of Europe; in 1925 he undertook some 
special performances at the Paris Opéra. He 
holds a firmly established position as a master 
of the orchestra, and excels in work on a large 
scale, notably Wagner and the symphonic 
works of Scriabin. 

Little of Coates’s composition has been 
presented to the public. An opera, ‘ Assur- 
banipal’ (the book by Mrs. Albert Coates, 
Russian by Balmont), was set down for per- 
formance at Moscow in Jan. 1915, but post- 
poned. An elaborate symphonic poem, ‘ The 
Eagle,’ dedicated to the memory of Nikisch, was 
given at Leeds in 1925. Some piano pieces 
have been published. C. 
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COATES, Eric (6. Hucknall, Notts, Aug. 27, 
1886), gained a scholarship at the R.A.M., 
where he studied the viola with Tertis and 
composition under Corder. He made a name 
for himself as a chamber-music player and 
from 1912 was leading viola in the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. Several of his orchestral 
works, in which the slight material is grace- 
fully handled, were produced at the Promenade 
and other concerts of this orchestra, and have 
become popular. For a list including numer- 
ous songs see B.M.S. Ann., 1920. C. 


COATES, Jonn (5. Girlington, near Brad- 
ford, June 29, 1865), adistinguished tenor singer. 
His father, Richard Coates, was choirmaster at 
Girlington church, and John sang in this choir 
at the age of 5. 

Two years later he joined the choir of St. 
Jude’s, Bradford, becoming in due course the 
chief treble. Owing to the death of his father 
he had to leave Bradford Grammar School 
early and go into an office when 13. While 
still engaged in business, he sang Valentine in 
‘Faust’ for the Carl Rosa Company at Man- 
chester and Liverpool, but without success. 
It was as a baritone that in Sept. 1893 he took 
lessons from Shakespeare, who pronounced his 
voice a tenor. Getting a hearing from D’Oyly 
Carte, Coates made an appearance at the Savoy 
Theatre in ‘ Utopia Limited,’ and was forth- 
with engaged to tour in America with that 
opera. During a second visit to America he 
sang in ‘ An Artist’s Model,’ and then followed 
several years of regular work in musical 
comedy in London and the provinces. Con- 
vinced that he was a tenor and not a baritone, 
Coates at length took a bold step, giving up 
his engagements and studying a variety of 
tenor parts in private. Starting his career all 
over again he had a very hard struggle, and it 
was at this period that he was engaged to bring 
out Sullivan’s ‘ Absent-minded Beggar ’ at the 
Alhambra Theatre, in Nov. 1899. Fortune 
changed when, in Nov. 1900, he sang in ‘ The 
Gay Pretenders’ at the Globe Theatre, and in 
the summer of 1901 created the part of Claudio 
in Stanford’s ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ at 
Covent Garden. Singing at Leeds in the 
autumn of the same year, and in Elgar’s 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ at Worcester (1902), he 
was fairly launched as a festival tenor. At the 
Birmingham Festivals of 1903, 1906 and 1909 
he sang the tenor parts in the productions of 
Elgar’s ‘ Apostles, and ‘ Kingdom,’ and 
Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam.’ As an opera- 
singer Coates hitherto had more opportunities 
in Germany than in England, but he was with 
the Moody-Manners Company throughout the 
season of 1907-08, singing many important 
parts ; he was principal tenor in Beecham’s 
season at His Majesty’s Theatre, 1910. He 
was with Beecham again, this time at Covent 
Garden, in the autumn of 1910, when he sang 
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the chief part in Eugen D’Albert’s ‘ Tiefland.’ 
After playing both Siegfrieds in the Denhof 
performances of the * Ring ’ in the provinces in 
1911 he went (1911-13) on the Quinlan tour 
in the United Kingdom, South Africa and 
Australia, adding Tristan among other parts 
to his repertory. 

At the outbreak of the war (1914-18), 
Coates, though much beyond military age, at 
once joined the National Reserve. In Nov. 
1914 he joined the London University O.T.C., 
and in Apr. 1915 he was given a commission. 
He served in France with the Yorkshire Regi- 
ment, 1916-19, and was twelve months at the 
Front. Demobilised with the rank of Captain, 
he resumed his professional career in Mar. 
1919. Since then, apart from a few special 
appearances as Lohengrin and Don José for 
the Carl Rosa Co. at Covent Garden, he has 
confined his attention to the concert -room, 
singing everywhere with all his old success, 
both at festivals and in his own recitals of 
English songs. In addition to giving pro- 
grammes of Elizabethan and Tudor music he 
has introduced many new songs by English 
composers of the present day. 8. H. P. 

COB (Coss), James (d. London, Aug. 20, 
1697), became a member of the Chapel Royal in 
1660. He composed songs and catches, con- 
tributed to Playford’s ‘ Choyce Ayres’ (1679) 
and to the Catcu CLus. (See Q.-L.) . 

E. v. d. 8. 

COBB, Joun, a 17th-century gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal, sworn in, July 1638. He 
composed an elegy on Wm. Lawes, printed 
among the psalms of Hy. and Wm. Lawes, 
1648, in which he is styled organist of H.M.’s 
Chapel Royal. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion he took to private teaching. Cobb, who 
is the composer of the well-known 3-part catch 
‘Smiths are good fellows,’ contributed 4 
canons and 1 catch to Hilton’s collection 
(1652), a glee to Playford’s Musical Companion, 
1667; also some numbers in Catch Club, 3, 
vol. 3. E. Vv. d. 8. 

COBBETT, Water WILSON, (0. Black- 
heath, 1847), affords a striking instance of con- 
spicuous services rendered to the cause of music 
by one who has himself practised the art solely 
asanamateur. A highly successful man of busi- 
ness—as founder and chairman of the company 
known as Scandinavia Belting, Ltd.—it has 
been humorously remarked of him that he has 
given to commerce what time he could spare 
from music, while others have summed up his 
career in another way by describing him as a 
British Belaiev. What is certain is that by his 
wisely directed and wholly disinterested activi- 
ties, pursued with inexhaustible enthusiasm 
throughout a long life, he has laid under heavy 
obligation all who are concerned with the 
higher interests of our native art. 

Cobbett’s services to the musical community 
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have taken many forms, mostly associated 
with that particular branch of the art, namely, 
chamber music, in which he himself is more 
especially interested. A fine violinist himself, 
he has throughout his life been a devoted 
student of chamber music in the most practical 
se se—leading his own quartet at weekly 
meetings continued year after year with un- 
failing regularity—and from the first he has 
made it his special business to extend the 
general knowledge and promote the wider 
appreciation of that branch of the art. 

By the series of Cobbett Competitions which 
he initiated some quarter of a century ago, and 
by his numerous direct commissions to native 
composers, he has been instrumental in enrich- 
ing the British chamber-music catalogue with 
some of the most notable works which have 
been added to it within recent years. These 
include, to mention but a few, compositions by 
York Bowen, Frank Bridge, James Friskin, 
Armstrong Gibbs, W. Y. Hurlstone, Herbert 
Howells, John Ireland, J. B. McEwen, Stan- 
ford, Waldo Warner, and Vaughan Williams— 
names which speak for themselves. 

Particular encouragement has been given also 
through the agency of these competitions to the 
production of short single-movement works of 
the now well-known ‘ Phantasy’ class, which 
have proved such an acceptable addition to the 
repertory ; while at the R.C.M. and the R.A.M. 
Cobbett has furthered the chamber-music cause 
in another way by offering a series of annual 
prizes for the best performances by the 
students. 

In the way of literary propaganda Cobbett 
was responsible for the issue of a valuable 
series of Chamber Music Supplements, con- 
tinued for several years, in connexion with the 
Music Student, while more recently he has 
undertaken the production of a comprehensive 
Cyclopedia of Chamber Music which is now in 
course of preparation. In conjunction with 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians, of 
whose Committee he is a member, he has also 
recently instituted and endowed an annual 
Cobbett Medal for services to chamber music, 
the first (1924) recipient of which was T. F. 
DunNHILL (g.v.), the second (1925) Mrs. 
Coolidge, and the third (1926), Alfred J. 
Clements, of the South Place Sunday Concerts. 

He has likewise given many prizes from time 
to time to the makers of British violins, with 
the object of raising the standard of our native 
instruments ; has very actively interested him- 
self in the movement for giving Sunday con- 
certs of chamber music in the poorer districts ; 
and, in conjunction with the Society of Women 
Musicians, has provided a free public library 
of chamber music. 

Still (1927) an enthusiastic performer in 
private, Cobbett was in his younger days 
the leader of several orchestras, including for 
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many years that of the Strolling Players 
Amateur Orchestral Society. To which it 
may be added that he is the happy possessor 
of a fine collection of Cremona violins, which he 
delights in lending out to fellow-artists who 
are worthy of them. H. A. S. 

COBBOLD, Wiitram (b. Norwich, Jan. 5, 
1559/60; d. Beccles, Nov. 7, 1639), organist 
of Norwich Cathedral before 1599, holding the 
post till 1608, when he became a singing-man 
in the cathedral, W. Inglott being appointed 
organist. He was born in the parish of 
St. Andrew, Norwich. 

Cobbold was one of the ten musicians who 
harmonised the tunes for 
‘The Whole Booke of Psalmes with their wonted 
Tunes as they are song in Churches, composed into 
foure partes,’ 
published by Thomas East in 1592. He 
contributed a madrigal, ‘ With wreaths of rose 
and laurel,’ to ‘The Triumphes of Oriana,’ 
1601. The only other known compositions 
by him are another madrigal, ‘ New Fashions,’ 
and an anthem, ‘In Bethlehem towne,’ of 
which some separate parts are preserved in the 
R.C.M. He is buried on the south side of the 
chancel of Beccles parish church. His epitaph 
is quoted in West’s Cath. Org., from which 
most of the above information is taken. Dr. ° 
A. H. Mann has re-edited the madrigal from 
‘Oriana,’ with biographical note. W.H. H. 

COCCHETTA, COCHETTINA, see Gas- 
RIELLI, CATTERINA. 

COCCHI, Craupio (b. Genoa, end of 16th 
cent.), entered the Order of St. Francis in 1626 
in the service of Cardinal Dietrichstein in 
Germany ; in 1627 he was maestro di cappella 
at Trieste Cathedral, and, after some wander- 
ings, in 1632 held the same post at S. Fran- 
cesco, Milan and Accademico Arrischiato del- 
Y Allegro. His known works are: ‘ Armonici 
concentus,’ etc., Venice, 1626; Messe, a 5 v., 
1627; ‘ Ghirlanda sacra,’ Milan, 1632. Also 
some pieces in MS. cod. Lechler. (Q.-L.). 

COCCHI, Groaccuino (6. Padua, c. 1715; 
d. Venice, c. 1804), dramatic composer ; 
produced his first operas, ‘ Adelaide’ and 
‘ Bajasette,’ in Rome (1743 and 1746). 

In 1735 he was at Naples, and about 1753 
was appointed maestro di cappella of the Con- 
servatorio degli Incurabili at Venice. Here 
he wrote ‘ Il pazzo glorioso.” In 1757 he came 
to London as composer to the Opera till 1762, 
where he conducted Mrs. Cornelys’s sub- 
scription concert for two years. During a 
sixteen years’ residence in England he com- 
posed 11 operas, as well as contributing to 
several pasticcios (see Q.-L.). About 1772 
he returned to Venice. His reputation was 
considerable for a time both in Italy and 
England. Burney praises ‘ his good taste and 
knowledge in counterpoint,’ but says he 


| ‘lacked invention, and hardly produced a new 
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passage after his first year in England.’ He 
realised a large sum by teaching. M. ©. C. 


COCCIA, Caro (b. Naples, Apr. 14, 1782 ; 
d. Novara, Apr. 13, 1873), son of a violinist, 
studied under Fenaroli and Paisiello, 

The latter procured him the post of accom- 
panist at King Joseph Bonaparte’s private 
concerts, and encouraged him after the failure 
of his first opera, ‘ Il matrimonio per cambiale ’ 
(Rome, 1808). Between the years 1808 and 
1819 he composed 22 operas for various towns 
in Italy, and 2 cantatas, one for the birth of 
the King of Rome (Treviso, 1811), the other 
(by a curious irony, in which Cherubini also 
shared) for the entry of the allied armies into 
Paris (Padua, 1814). In 1820 he went to 
Lisbon, where he composed 4 operas and a 
cantata, and thence to London (Aug. 23), 
where he became conductor at the Opera. He 
discharged his duties with credit, and profited 
by hearing more solid works than were per- 
formed in Italy, as he showed in the single 
opera he wrote here, ‘ Maria Stuarda’ (1827). 
He was also professor of composition at the 
R.A.M. on its first institution. In 1828 he 
returned to Italy. In 1833 he paid a second 
visit to England, and then settled finally in 
Italy. In 1840 he succeeded Mercadante as 
maestro di cappella at Novara, and was 
appointed Inspector of Singing at the Phil- 
harmonic Academy of Turin. His last opera, 
‘Tl Lago delle Fate’ (Turin, 1844), was 
unsuccessful. Coccia wrote with extreme 
rapidity, the entire opera of ‘ Donna Caritea ’ 
(Turin, 1818) being completed in six days. 
‘Clotilde’ (Venice, 1815) was the most 
esteemed of all his works in Italy. (For list 
see Fétis.) M, 0.:0. 

COCCIA, Marta Rosa (6. Rome, Jan. 4, 
1759), a composer who won a remarkable 
degree of contemporary renown, although very 
few of her works are still in existence. 

A Magnificat for four voices and organ (Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge) is dated Oct. 2, 


1774, and soon after that date she underwent | 


an examination by four professors of the 
Academy of Saint Cecilia, with such credit that 
an account of the examination was printed at 
Rome in 1775, with her portrait and a specimen 
of her work. In this latter year she seems 
to have been given the title of maestra di 
cappella by the Accademia Filarmonica of 
Bologna, and the Cambridge collection already 
mentioned contains an 8-part ‘* Dixit Domi- 
nus ’ by her, in which is her portrait and some 
biographical information. In 1780 was pub- 
lished an Elogio storico della signora Maria 
Rosa Coccia Romana, with letters addressed to 
her by Metastasio, Padre Martini and Farinelli. 
A cantata for four voices is in the Dresden 
Museum, and is dated 1783. M. 
COCHLAEUS (Coctevs), JoHANNES, D.D. 
(real name Joh. Dobnek) (6. Wendelstein, near 
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Nuremberg, Jan. 10, 1479; d. Breslau, Jan. 10, 
1552). He was Canon of Worms Cathedral ; 
was in 1530 at St. Victor’s, Mayence ; finally 
Dean at St. Mary’s, Frankfort-on-M. He was 
an ardent opponent of Luther. He taught 
Glarean, and was probably at Cologne soon 
after 1500. He wrote a treatise, Musica, which 
appeared anonymously and had several edi- 
tions, until it was published at Cologne in 1507 
under his own name (on his taking the degree 
of M.A.). It was gradually enlarged and 
eventually appeared at Nuremberg in 1511 as 
Tetrachordum Musices, and went into at least 
6 editions between that date and 1526. Of 
his compositions only 2 odes a 4 v. of 1512 
appear to be known; reprinted in Forkel, 
Musikgeschichte, ti. 159, 160. B. V.°d. 8. 
COCKS & CO., RoBert. This business was 
established in 1823 by Robert Cocks at No. 20 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, until the end 
of 1844, when it was removed to No. 6 New 
Burlington Street. In 1868 Robert Cocks took 
into partnership with him his two sons, Arthur 
Lincoln Cocks and Stroud Lincoln Cocks. Dur- 
ing the 75 years of its existence upwards of 
16,000 publications have issued from the house, 
including many works of solid and permanent 
worth, such as Czerny’s Schools of Practical 
Composition and of the Pianoforte; Spohr’s 
and Campagnoli’s Violin Schools; Albrechts- 
berger’s and Cherubini’s Treatises on Counter- 
point ; Bertini’s Method; J. 8. Bach’s Piano- 
forte Works, etc. etc. <A periodical, the 
Monthly Miscellany, contained original notices 
of Beethoven by Czerny. W. H. H. 
RosBert Cocks (d. Apr. 7, 1887), the original 
founder, died in his ninetieth year, and was 
buried at Kensal Green. At his death Robert 
M. Cocks became proprietor and carried on 
the business until Dec. 1898, when he retired 
and transferred the concern to Augener, who 
purchased the leases and goodwill for this 
branch, retaining the old name. F, K. 
COCLICUS, Aprian Petit (b. Hainault, 
c. 1500; d. Copenhagen, 1563), a pupil of Josquin 
des Prés, member of the Papal chapel and con- 
fessor of the Pope. After imprisonment for 
his dissolute life he went to Wittenberg in 1545, 
where he became a Protestant. Following 
several appointments in various north German 
towns he became a member of the Chapel 
Royal, Copenhagen, in 1563. He wrote ‘ Com- 
pendium Musices’ (Nuremberg, 1552), and 
‘ Musica reservata,’ 4-part psalms (1552), and 
a song in organ tablature in Kleber’s MS. organ- 


book. (See Q.-L.) E. wd gs 
COCQ, LE, see GALLUS. 
CODA, the Italian for a tail. That which 


goes by the name in music is very fairly 
expressed by the word, for it is that part which 
comes at the end of a movement or piece of any 
kind, and has to a certain extent an inde- 
pendent existence and object, and though not 
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always absolutely necessary, cannot often be 
easily dispensed with. 

The earliest idea of a musical coda was 
probably a few simple chords with a cadence 
which served to give a decent finish to the 
mechanical puzzles over which so much 
ingenuity was wont to be expended in old days. 
For instance, when a number of parts or voices 
were made to imitate or follow one another 
according to rigorous rules, it would often occur 
that as long as the rules were observed a 
musical conclusion could not be arrived at. 
Indeed sometimes such things were con- 
structed in a manner which enabled the piece 
to go on for ever if the singers were so minded, 
each following the other in a circle. In order 
to come to a conclusion a few chords would be 
constructed apart from these rigorous rules, 
and so the coda was arrived at. 

Applied to instrumental music of the 
classical era this came to be a passage of 
optional dimensions which was introduced 
after the regular set order of a movement was 
concluded. For instance, in a series of varia- 
tions, each several variation would only offer 
the same kind of conclusion as that in the 
first theme, though in a different form ; and in 
the very nature of things it would not be 
zsthetically advisable for such conclusion to 
be very strongly marked, because in that case 
each several variation would have too much 
the character of a complete set piece to admit 
of their together forming a satisfactorily con- 
tinuous piece of music. Therefore it is reason- 
able when all the variations are over to add 
a passage of sufficient importance to represent 
the conclusion of the whole set instead of one 
of the separate component parts. So it is 
common to find a fugue, or a finale or other 
passage at the end which, though generally 
having some connection in materials with 
what goes before, is not of such rigorous 
dependence on the theme as the variations 
themselves. 

Similarly in the other forms of instrumental 
composition there is a certain set order of sub- 
jects which must be gone through for the move- 
‘ment to be complete, and after that is over it 
is at the option of the composer to enlarge the 
conclusion independently into a coda. When 
the sections of a complete movement are very 
strongly marked by double bars the word is 
frequently written, as in the case of minuet and 
trio, and the corresponding form of scherzos, 
which are mostly constructed of a part which 
may be called A, followed by a part which may 
be called B, which in its turn is followed by a 
repetition of the part A; and this is all that 
is absolutely necessary. But beyond this it is 
common to add an independent part which is 
called the coda, which serves to make the whole 
more complete. In instrumental forms which 
are less obviously definite in their construction, 
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the coda is not distinguished by name, though 
easy to be distinguished in fact. For instance, 
in a rondo, which is constructed of the frequent 
repetition of a theme interspersed with episodes, 
when the theme has been reproduced as many 
times as the composer desires, the coda natur- 
ally follows and completes the whole. The 
form of a first movement is more involved, but 
here again the necessary end according to rule 
may be distinguished when the materials of the 
first part have been repeated in the latter part 
of the second, generally coming to a close ; and 
here again the coda follows according to the 
option of the composer. 

The coda was developed into a matter of 
very considerable interest and importance by 
Beethoven. Mozart occasionally refers to his 
subjects, and does sometimes write a great 
coda, a3 in the last movement of his symphony 
in C, known as the ‘ Jupiter,’ but most often 
merely runs about with no other ostensible 
object than to make the conclusion effectively 
brilliant. The independent and original mind 
of Beethoven seems to have seized upon this 
last part of a movement as most suitable to 
display the marvellous fertility of his fancy, 
and not unfrequently the coda became in his 
hands one of the most important and interest- 
ing parts of the whole movement, as in the 
first movement of the ‘Adieux’ sonata, op. 81, 
the last movement of the quartet in Ep, op. 
127, and the first movement of the Eroica 
symphony. Occasionally he goes so far as to 
introduce a new feature into the coda, as in 
the last movement of the violin and pianoforte 
sonata in F major, but it is especially noticeable 
in him that the coda ceases to be merely 
‘ business ’ and becomes part of the esthetical 
plan and intention of the whole movement, 
with a definite purpose and a relevancy to all 
that has gone before. Modern composers have 
followed in his steps. OLHEHSP, 

CODAX (Copaz), Martin (14th cent.), a 
Galician or Portuguese troubadour, probably 
a native of Vigo, whose music was discovered 
in 1914 in the binding of a 14th-century MS. 
of Cicero’s De officiis. It consists of seven 
poems in the Galician-Portuguese dialect, dat- 
ing, it is believed, from the first half of the 13th 
century. The words of several of the poems 
had been known before in the early Galician- 
Portuguese Cancioneiros, or Song-books ; they 
belong to the most primitive types of Penin- 
sular poetry, being parallelistic in form (cf. 
Psalm cxxxvi. 17, 18) and written in the mascu- 
line gender. The neumes of the musical nota- 
tion are written on a stave of five lines above 
the words; and though the copyist seems to 
have been no musician, merely drawing the 
signs which he saw in front of him (in No. 6 he 
has forgotten to put them in), it is possible to 
read the notation of five of the seven songs 
with a certain probability, as has been done by 
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D. Santiago Tafall. The music is apparently | played in public. 


non-mensural, and in free rhythm. The melo- 
dies are pronounced to be genuinely Galician in 
feeling ; they have the flexibility and grace of 
the folk-songs still sung by country people in 
remote districts of Galicia ; the tonality, melo- 
dic phrases and cadences are those of the songs 
known as Alalas. The name ‘ Codax’ is prob- 
ably a nickname; or it may conceivably be 
a mistake for Codex; 7.e. ‘ Martin’s Codex, or 
the Book of Martin.’ (See Pedro Vindel, Las 
Siete Canciones de Amor (facsimile), Madrid, 
1915; A. F. G. Bell, History of Portuguese 
Interature, p. 29, 1922. The music is tran- 
scribed in Bul. de la R. Academia Gallega, xii. 
117 (May 1917), and in M.L., V. i. 29-30 (Jan. 
1924), See also RF.H. it. 3 (JSuly-Sept. 
1915).) Jk 

CODETTA is the diminutive of Coda, from 
which it offers no material differences except in 
dimensions. It is a passage which occurs inde- 
pendently after the set order of a piece is con- 
cluded, as, for instance, in the combination of 
the minuet and trio, or march and trio; after 
the minuet or march has been repeated a short 
passage is frequently added to give the end 
more completeness. (See Copa; and for the 
special meaning of Codetta in fugal composi- 
tion, see FUGUE.) Oj HABE PE: 

COELHO, Pr. Manort RopRIGUES 
(b. Elvas, before 1583; d. 1623 ?), a celebrated 
Portuguese harpist and organist. After play- 
ing the organ first in his native town and then 
at Lisbon, he entered the Chapel Royal in 1603 
and remained there for 20 years, holding the 
office of Capellao e Tangedor de Tecla de Sua 
Magestade (chaplain and player on keyboard 
instruments to his Majesty). His printed 
works include the ‘ Flores de Musica pera o in- 
strumento de Tecla, & Harpa’ (pubd. Lisbon ; 
Craesbeck, 1620)—a collection of 24 tentos 
for organ and 4 Susanas (described as varia- 
tions on the plain-song of ‘ Susana’), arrange- 
ments of the hymn Ave Maris Stella, etc., 
the earliest instrumental music printed in 
Portugal. JeBeTs 

COENEN, the name of two brothers, sons of 
an organist at Rotterdam. 

The elder, (1) FRANz (6. Rotterdam, Dec. 26, 
1826; d. Leyden, Feb. 1904), was a pupil of 
Vieuxtemps and Molique, and became famous 
as a violin-player ; he toured in America with 
Herz, Liibeck and others, and settled in 
Amsterdam, where he was appointed director 
of the Conservatorium, a post he relinquished 
in 1895. Among his compositions are a setting 
of Psalm xxxil., a symphony, cantatas and 
quartets. 

His brother, (2) WitLEem (6. Nov. 17, 1837; 
d. Mar. 19, 1918), attained some distinction 
as a pianist in America and elsewhere. He 
settled in London in 1865, made his début at 
the Covent Garden concerts and frequently 
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His compositions include an 
oratorio, ‘ Lazarus’ (1878), pianoforte music 
and songs. 

Two more musicians of the same name may 
be mentioned: (3) CorNELIUS (6. the Hague, 
1838), a successful violinist, who became con- 
ductor of the orchestra at Amsterdam in 1859, 
and bandmaster of the Garde Nationale at 
Utrecht in 1860. 

(4) JOHANNES Mertnarpvus (b. the Hague, 
Jan. 28, 1824; d. Amsterdam, Jan. 9, 1899) 
was educated at the Conservatorium of the 
Hague, became a bassoon-player in the royal 
orchestra, was conductor at the Dutch theatre 
of Van Lier, Amsterdam, from 1851, succeeded 
Van Bree as director of the Felix Meritis Society 
in 1857 and gave up the post in 1865 in order 
to devote himself to the direction of the music 
at the Palais voor Volksvlyt. He was virtually 
the creator of the orchestra which became 
renowned as the ‘ Palais - Orchester’; he re- 
tired in 1896. He wrote many cantatas, 
incidental music to Dutch plays, ballet-music, 
overtures, an opera, ‘ Bertha en Siegfried,’ two 
symphonies, concertos for clarinet and flute 
respectively, a quintet for piano and wind instru- 
ments, a sonata for bassoon (or violoncello), 
clarinet and piano, etc. (Riemann and Baker.) 

COERNE, Louis ADOLPHE (b. Newark, New 
Jersey, Feb. 27, 1870; d. Boston, 1922), an 
American composer and writer, who studied 
at Harvard College and at the Munich Con- 
servatory and taught in various musical 
institutions in the United States. He wrote 
copiously in a great variety of musical forms ; 
and in 1908 published The LEHvolution of 
Modern Orchestration; an important subject 
disappointingly treated. R. A. 

COGAN, Puiuip, Mus.D. (b. Cork, 1750; 
d. Dublin, 1834), became a chorister and after- 
wards a member of the choir of St. Finbar’s 
Cathedral, Cork. 

In 1772 he was appointed a stipendiary in 
the choir of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
but soon resigned his post. In 1780 he became 
organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and about 
the same time obtained the degree of Mus. D. 
from the University of Dublin. He resigned 
the organistship of St. Patrick’s in 1806, and 
resided in Dublin as a teacher of music. He 
was distinguished as a player on the organ and 
the harpsichord, as well as for his powers of 
fugue extemporisation. He published a piano- 
forte concerto in 1793 in Edinburgh, and 
several sonatas of merit in London, written 
somewhat in the manner of Mozart. Michael 
Kelly, who took lessons from Cogan about 1777, 
describes his execution as ‘astounding.’ G. A. ©. 

COHEN, Jutes Emite Davin (b. Marseilles, 
Nov. 2, 1835; d. Paris, Jan. 13, 1901), was a 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, where he took 
first prizes for piano (1850), organ (1852), 
counterpoint and fugue (1854). 
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Besides holding the office of inspector of 
music under Napoleon III. he was professor 
in the Conservatoire for 35 years, and chorus- 
master at the Opéra for 20 years. He wrote 
many opéras-comiques, such as ‘ Maitre 
Claude ’ (1861), ‘ José Maria ’ (1866) and ‘ Les 
Bleuets,’ a 4-act opera (produced at the 
Théatre Lyrique, 1867), etc., and composed 
choruses for ‘ Athalie,’ ‘ Esther ’ and ‘ Psyché,’ 
for revivals at the Comédie Francaise. He left, 
moreover, a great number of choral works, 
pianoforte pieces, symphonies, masses, etc. 

G. F. 

COLASSE, Pascau (6. Rheims, Jan. 1649! ; 
d. Versailles, July 17, 1709), was educated in 
music at the ‘ Maitrise de St. Paul,’ and after- 
wards at the College de Navarre. He was on 
friendly terms with Lully as early as 1675. 
Lully procured him a place as ‘ batteur de 
mesure’ at the Paris Opéra in or about 1677. 
He helped Lully in the composition of his 
operas, writing the intermedial parts in the 
choruses and symphonies. In 1683 the office 
of ‘surintendant de la chapelle royale’ was 
divided into four, each official being only 
required to direct the music for three months 
of each year ; through Lully’s influence Colasse 
obtained the second of these posts. In 1685 
Colasse was made composer of the ‘ musique 
de la chambre ’ with Lalande, then was created 
‘maitres des enfants de la musique ’ for life. 
At the deaths of Lambert and Lully he had the 
charge of staging Lully’s posthumous operas, 
and in 1696 succeeded Lambert as ‘ maitre de 
musique de chambre.’ This post he resigned 
the same year in order to manage an operatic 
undertaking at Lille, for which Louis XIV. 
granted a privilege ; but on the destruction of 
the theatre by fire he was allowed to resume 
his office at court. He finally ruined himself 
in the search for the philosopher’s stone. He 
wrote numerous motets, ‘ cantiques spirituels,’ 
etc.; but his energies were chiefly devoted 
to operatic composition. Colasse has left 10 
dramatic works, of which the following were 
published by Ballard: ‘ Achille et Polyxéne,’ 
1687, with Lully (performed also at Hamburg 
in the early days of opera there, 1692) ; ‘ Thétis 
et Pélée’ (1689), ‘Enée et Lavinie’ (1690), 
‘ Jason’ and ‘ La Naissance de Vénus ’ (1696) 
and ‘ Polyxéne et Pyrrhus’ (1706). He col- 
laborated with Lully in the ‘ Ballet des saisons ’ 
(1695). ‘Thétis et Pélée,’ his most popular 
work, remained in the repertory for 65 years, 
In it he freed himself from Lully’s influence 
and showed his own talent. Apart from this, 
Colasse’s conception of operatic form is so close 
to that of his master and the poet Quinault 
that he has been considered a plagiarist. 

M.; addns. M. L. P. 


Breu.—Fétis, Q.-L., Encyclopédie de la musique et dictionnaire 
du Conservatoire ; Li. DE LA LAURENCIE, France 17e et 18¢ siécles. 


1 Baptized Rheims, Jan, 22, 1649. 
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COLBRAN, IsaBEttaA ANGELA (b. Madrid, 
Feb. 2, 1785; d. Bologna, Oct. 7, 1845), a 
distinguished singer. 

Her father was Gianni Colbran, court 
musician to the King of Spain. She received 
her first lessons in music from F. Pareja, of 
Madrid, and Marinelli, by whom she was taught 
until Crescentini undertook to form her voice 
and style. From 1806-15 she enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the best singers in 
Europe. In 1809 she was prima donna seria 
at Milan, and sang the year after at the Fenice 
at Venice. Thence she went to Rome, and so 
on to Naples, where she sang at the San Carlo 
till 1821. Her voice remained true and pure 
as late as 1815, but after that time she began 
to sing out of tune. She was a great favourite 
with the King of Naples; her name became a 
party-word, and the royalists showed their 
loyalty by applauding the singer. An English- 
man asked a friend one night at the San Carlo 
how he liked Mlle. Colbran: ‘ Like her ? I am 
a royalist !’ he replied. On Mar. 15, 1822, at 
Castenaso, near Bologna, she was married to 
Rossini, with whom she went to Vienna. In 
1824 she came with her husband to London, 
and sang the principal part in his ‘ Zelmira.’ 
She was then entirely passée, and unable to 
produce any effect on the stage ; but her taste 
was excellent, and she was much admired in 
private concerts. On leaving England she 
quitted the stage, and resided at Paris and 
Bologna. She was herself a composer, and 
has left a few collections of songs. J. M. 

COLE, Buiancne (b. Portsmouth, 1851; 
d. London, Aug. 31, 1888), a distinguished 
operatic soprano. Her début took place in 
the part of Amina (*‘ La Sonnambula ’) at the 
Crystal Palace, May 31, 1869, and thence- 
forward she established herself as a favourite 
in English opera. In 1879 she toured with a 
company of her own, and at various times 
was a member of the Carl Rosa Company. 
She married the pianist, Sidney Naylor, 
in 1868. M. 

COLEMAN (Cotman), (1) Cuaruzes, Mus. D. 
(d. London,? before July 9, 1664), chamber 
musician to Charles I. He wrote the music 
for ‘The King and Queen’s Entertainment at 
Richmond,’ a masque presented by Prince 
Charles, Sept. 12, 1636. 

After the breaking out of the civil war 
Coleman betook himself to the teaching of 
music in London, and was one of those who 
taught the viol lyra-way. He was recom- 
mended for the degree of Mus. D. at Cambridge 
by the committee appointed for the reforma- 
tion of the university in 1651, and took the 
degree on July 2 of that year. He was 
appointed composer to the king in Nov. 1662, 
with a salary of £40 per annum. He contri- 
buted the musical definitions to Phillips’s New 

2 Anthony Wood says in his house in Churchyard Alley. 
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World of Words (1658). Some of his songs are 
contained in the several editions of ‘ Select 
Musicall Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1652, 1653 and 
1659, and some of his instrumental composi- 
tions are to be found in ‘ Courtly Masquing 
Ayres,’ 1662. He was associated with Henry 
Lawes, Capt. Cooke and George Hudson in the 
composition of the music for Sir William 
Davenant’s ‘ First Day’s Entertainment at 
Rutland House by Declamations and Musick,’ 
1656. 

He had a son named (2) CHARLES (d. circa 
1694), a member of the Royal Band. Informa- 
tion as to his existence was advertised for in the 
London Gazette of Apr. 12-15, 1697. 

(3) Epwarp (d. Greenwich, Aug. 29, 1669), 
another son of Dr. Charles Coleman, was a 
singing-master and teacher of the lute and viol. 

He composed the music in Shirley’s ‘ Con- 
tention of Ajax and Achilles ’ in 1653. In 1656 
he and his wife took part in the performance of 
the first part of Sir William Davenant’s ‘ Siege 
of Rhodes’ at Rutland House, she playing 
Ianthe, and the little they had to say being 
spoken in recitative. Upon the re-establish- 
ment of the Chapel Royal in 1660 Coleman was 
appointed one of the gentlemen. On Jan. 21, 
1662, he succeeded Nicolas Laniere in the Royal 
Band. Some of Coleman’s songs are printed in 
‘Select Musicall Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1653, 
and other of his compositions in Playford’s 
‘Musical Companion,’ 1672. 

Of Mrs. Coleman, who was one of the first 
women who appeared on the English stage, 
Pepys, who was well acquainted with both her 
and her husband, writes, under date of Oct. 31, 
1665 : 


‘She sung very finely, though her voice is decayed as 
to strength, but mighty sweet, though soft.’ 


COLERIDGE, Artuur DvxkeE (b. Ottery 
St. Mary, Feb. 1, 1830; d. London, Oct. 29, 
1913), son of Francis Coleridge and grand. 
nephew of the poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
is memorable here for his influence on the 
musical life of his generation, though that 
influence was exercised as an amateur. 

Educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge (he took scholarships at both), Coleridge 
was called to the bar and was for 54 years an 
official on the Midland Circuit. He became 
Clerk of Assize in 1876. His fine tenor voice, 
his thorough musical accomplishment and his 
genius for friendship brought him into close 
touch with musicians of all kinds, and he sang 
with many famous artists of the day, including 
Clara Novello and Jenny Lind. With the 
latter and her husband, Otto Goldschmidt, he 
was on terms of intimate friendship, from which 
sprang the inception of the Bacn CHOIR (q.v.). 
Coleridge’s foundation of that choir for the 
production in England of the Mass in B minor 
was the chief of his public services to music in 
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this country. Coleridge also lectured on ‘ the 
life and times’ of various great composers, 
and the illustrations to these lectures, published 
from time to time with words of the vocal 
selections, show the wide knowledge and taste 
of the lecturer.? 

Late in life Coleridge was instrumental in 
founding a private society for the study of 
Bach’s church cantatas in regular order 
following the ecclesiastical year. He must be 
counted among the pioneers of the modern 


apprehension of Bach in England. 


Bisu.—Arthur Ooleridge Reminiscences, ed. by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland (London, 1921). re 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, Samuet (6. Lon- 
don, Aug. 15, 1875 ; d. Croydon, Sept. 1, 1912), 
the son of a doctor of medicine, a native of 
Sierra Leone, and an English mother, was a 
composer whose marked individuality seemed 
to be peculiarly the product of his mixed race. 

He learnt the violin with J. Beckwith of 
Croydon, and entered the choir of St. George’s, 
Croydon, at the age of 10, becoming alto 
singer, after the breaking of his boy’s voice, at 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, Croydon. In 1890 he 
entered the R.C.M. as a student of the violin ; 
he studied composition with Stanford, and 


gained a composition scholarship in 1893. — 


From that time his name was prominently 
before the public, at first by the perform- 
ance of early compositions at the R.C.M. 
students’ concerts, such as a nonet and a sym- 
phony, the latter given in St. James’s Hall, in 
1896, under Stanford’s direction. A quintet 
for clarinet and strings in F sharp minor 
(played at the R.C.M. in 1895) was given in 
Berlin by the Joachim Quartet (1897), and a 
string quartet in D minor dates from 1896. 
His crowning achievement as a student was 
the work on which more than any later one his 
mature reputation rests—the first part of his 
‘Hiawatha’ trilogy, ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast’ (Nov. 11, 1898, at the R.C.M.). The 
second part of the trilogy, ‘The Death of 
Minnehaha,’ was brought out at the North 
Staffordshire Festival in the autumn of 1899, 
and the third, ‘ Hiawatha’s Departure,’ by the 
Royal Choral Society, at the Albert Hall, 
Mar. 22, 1900. In the following May the 
overture to the whole was heard for the first 
time. The work, especially its first portion, 
made a great and lasting success which carried 
the name of Coleridge-Taylor all over the 
English-speaking world. Festival commissions 
were a matter of course after it, and each work 
was received with favour, although neither 
‘The Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé ’ (Leeds, 1901), 
“Meg Blane’ (Sheffield, 1902), ‘The Atone- 
ment’ (Hereford, 1903) nor ‘ Kubla Khan’ 
(Handel Society, 1906) made any lasting 
impression or could be placed in the same cate- 

1 A bound volume of Illustrations to 13 lectures, now (1926) in 
the possession of Mr. Akerman of Windsor, contains as subjects, 


Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, Schumann, Meyerbeer, Handel, 
Haydn, Cherubini, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schubert and Spohr. 


‘ 
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gory of spontaneity with ‘ Hiawatha.’ Certain 
later choral works, notably ‘A Tale of Old 
Japan,’ attained a wide popular success, but 
only in so far as they displayed, always on a 
smaller scale, the qualities of melodic charm, 
naively simple rhythm and glowing orchestral 
colour which had appealed instantaneously as 
the ideal treatment of Longfellow’s verse. An 
important side of his work was the incidental 
music written for various romantic plays 
produced at His Majesty’s Theatre. The 
dramas Herod (1900), Ulysses (1902), Nero 
(1906) and Faust (1908), all by Stephen 
Phillips, with Othello (1911), were provided with 
music by Coleridge-Taylor, which added greatly 
to the effect of the productions by its masterly 
handling of strongly individual themes, illus- 
trating the barbaric splendours of the first 
three with remarkable skill. The use of 
orchestral colouring was always a great feature 
of the composer’s art, but he was by no means 
one of those who sacrifice all form and design 
to effects of colour. In spite of an evident 
affinity for such music as that of Dvorak, and 
a tendency to insist on some figure or phrase, 
his treatment of form is always interesting. 

In 1904 he was appointed conductor of the 
Handel Society, which he brought to a state 
of satisfactory efficiency. But apart from 
Coleridge-Taylor’s appearances as conductor 
of his own works at festivals, etc., his career 
remained uneventful and was chiefly occupied 
outside his composition with work as a teacher 
and conductor in the neighbourhood of Croydon, 
where he lived and died. He paid three visits 
to America (1904, 1906, 1910) to conduct per- 
formances of his music, and his last important 
composition, the violin concerto in G minor, 
was first heard at the Norfolk (Connecticut) 
Festival organised by Carl Stoeckel (see list). 
In England he took an active part in judging 
at competition festivals in many parts of the 
country, and during the last year of his life he 
was a member of the teaching staff of the 
G.S.M. 

Coleridge-Taylor married (1899) Miss Jessie 
F. Walmisley, herself a musician, member of a 
musical family (see WALMISLEY) and fellow- 
student with Coleridge-Taylor at the R.C.M. 
Their son, Hrawatua, has appeared as an 
orchestral conductor, notably when ‘Hiawatha’ 
was given as a pageant opera in the Albert Hall 
(May 19, 1924) and H. Coleridge-Taylor con- 
ducted the Ballet. His daughter, GWENDOLEN, 
has shown talent as a composer of songs, many 
of which have been published. 


LIST OF COMPOSITIONS 


PF. and str. in G minor (M8.). 
PF., str. and wind, in F minor. 
PF. or org. and vin. 
Vin, and orch. 
1895. 


e) 
ss] 


Quintet, 
Nonet. 
Suite de piéces, 
Ballade in D minor. 
String Quartet, ‘ Fantasiestiicke.’ 
Six Children’s Songs. 
Zara's Kar-rings. Rhapsody, voice and orch. (MS8.). 
Symphony in A minor (MS.). Full orch. (R.C.M. Concert, St. 
James’s Hall, Mar. 6, 1896). 


1894. 


Se bedrails De 
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9. Two pieces, Vin. and PF. 

10. Quintet in A, Clar. and str. 

11, Dream-Lovers. Operetta, 4 voices and orch. 

12. Southern Love Songs. 

13. Quartet in D minor. Str. 

14, Legend for vIn. and orch. 

15. Land of the Sun. Partsong. 

16. Hiawathan Sketches. Vin. and PF. 

17. African Romances. Seven songs, 

18. Morning and Evening Service in F, 

19. Two Moorish Tone-Pictures. PF, 

20. Gipsy Suite. Vin. and PF. 

21. Two Partsongs (8.S.A.). 

22, Four Characteristic Waltzes. 

23. Valse Caprice. Vin. and PF. 

24. In Memoriam. Three rhapsodies for low voice and PF, 

26. The Gitanos. Cantata-Operetta for female voices, 

28. Sonata. Vin. and PF. in D minor. 

29. Three Songs. 

30. Song of Hiawatha. (See above.) 

31. Three Humoresques. PF, 

33. Ballade in A minor, for orch. 

35. African Suite for orch. 

36. Nourmahal’s Song and Dance. 

37. Six Songs. 

33. Three Silhouettes for PF. 

39. Romance in G. Vin. and orch. 

40, Solemn Prelude, for orch. (Worcester Festival, 1899.) 

41. Scenes from an Everyday Romance. Suite for orch. (Phil- 
harmonic Soc., 1900). 

42, Four Songs, * The Soul’s Expression,’ with orch. accompt. 


(Gloucester Festival, 1898.) 


43. The Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé. Soli, choir and orch. (Leeds 
Festival, 1901.) 

44, Idyll for orch. (Gloucester Festival, 1901.) 

45. Six American Lyrics. 

46. Toussaint l’Ouverture. Concert overture for orch. (Queen's 
Hall, 1901.) 

47. (1) Tn septal Music to ‘Herod’ (1900); (2) Hemo Dance, for 
orch, 


48. Meg Blane. Mezzo-sop. solo, choir and orch. (Sheffield 
Festival, 1902.) 

49. Incidental Music to ‘ Ulysses.’ MS. (1902). 

50. Three Song-Poems. 

51. Ethiopia saluting the Colours. 

52. Four Novelletten. For string orch. 

53. The Atonement. Oratorio. (Hereford Festival, 1903.) 

54. Five Choral Ballads, to words by Longfellow. (Norwich Fes- 
tival, 1905.) 

655. Moorish Dance. PF, 

56. Cameos, Three PF. pieces, 

57. Six Sorrow Songs. 

58. Four African Dances. Vin. and PF. 

59. Twenty-four Negro Melodies for PF. 

60. Romance. VIn. and PF. 

61. Kubla Khan, a rhapsody for mezzo-soprano solo, chorus and 
orch. (Handel Society, Queen’s Hall, 1906.) 

62. Incidental Music to ‘ Nero,’ (1906.) 

63. Symphonic Variations on an African Air. 

64, Scénes de ballet. PF. 


Concert-march for orch. 


(Philharmonic, 1906.) 


65. Endymion’s Dream. Sop., ten. soli, female ch.,orch. (Brighton 
Festival, 1910.) 

66. Forest Scenes. PF. 

67. Three Partsongs. (8.A.T.B.) 

68. yon pond Suite. Baritone solo, ch. and orch. (Brighton, 

69. Sea-Drift. Rhapsody for ch. 


70. Incidental Music to ‘ Faust.’ 

71. Valse Suite. PF. No. lin A minor. No,2 in A flat. No. 3 
inGminor. No.4in D. No.5inE flat. No.6 in C minor, 

72. Thelma. Opera, 3 acts. 

73. Ballade in C minor. Vin. and PF. 

73a. Partsongs. 

74. No. 1. Scenes from an imaginary Ballet. 
Dream Dances. 
and Partsongs. 

75. Bamboula. Rhapsodic dance. 

76. A Tale of Old Japan. Soli, ch., orch. 
Queen’s Hall, 1911.) 

77. Petite Suite de concert. Orch. 

78. Three Impromptus. Org. 

79. Incidental Music to ‘ Othello.’ 

80. Concerto in G minor. 

81. Two Songs, with orch. 

82. Suite from the Hiawatha Ballet Music in 5 scenes. 


WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS 


Anthems: ‘In Thee, O Lord ’ (the composer’s first published com- 
position, 1892), ‘ Now late on the Sabbath Day,’ ‘ By the Waters 
of Babylon,’ ‘The Lord is my strength,’ ‘ Lift up your heads,’ 
‘Break forth into joy,’ ‘O ye that love the Lord,’ ‘What Thou 
hast given me.’ 

Partsongs, solo songs, pieces for vin. and PF., for PF. alone, for 

orchestra and for organ. 


Brsu.—W.C. BERWICK SAYERS, Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, Musician, 
His Life and Letters. 1915, 


M.; rev. with addns., c. 

COLETTI (b. Rome, 1811), in his day a 
famous Italian baritone. Coletti has, for two 
reasons, a distinct place of his own in operatic 
history. When he came to London in 1840 his 
engagement at the old Her Majesty’s Theatre— 
regarded as an attempt to displace an established 
favourite—led to the Tamburini Riots, and in 
thestrangest article ever written about the opera 


PF. No. 2. Three 
No. 3 Intermezzo, orch. No. 4. Songs 


Orch, (Norfolk, Conn., 1911.) 


(London Choral Society, 


(1911.) 


Vin, and orch. (Norfolk, Conn., 1911.) 
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he was spoken of by Carlyle as a man of great 
talent, almost of genius. His voice was de- 
scribed by Fétis as a basso-contante, but 
Chorley in his Musical Recollections wrote of 
it asa fine baritone. Coletti made no lasting 
impression in England, and in his later years, 
according to Chorley, sang only in Rome and 
Naples. It was in Naples that he made his 
début in 1834. S..H./P. 
COLIN, Pierre GILBERT, French composer 
of the early 16th century, known under the 
soubriquet of Chamault, was first chaplain at 
the Chapel of the Children of France in Paris 
from 1532-36, and afterwards became chorus- 
master at Autun Cathedral. Many of his 
masses and motets were published between 
1541 and 1580, as well as ‘30 Chansons nou- 
velles & quatres parties’ (Paris, 1543). (See 
Y.-L. and Fétvs.) J. MX, 
COLLA, GruszeprE (b. Parma, c. 1730; 
d. there, Mar. 16, 1806), was maestro di cappella 
to the duke of that place. 


He wrote the following operas : 
‘ Adriano in Siria’ (Milan, 1763), ‘ Licida e Mopso’ (1769), 


‘Enea in Cartagine’ (Turin, 1770), ‘Andromeda’ (ib. 1772), 
‘ Didone ’ (ib. 1773), ‘ Tolomeo ’ (Milan, 1774). 

In the last of these the soprano Agujari ap- 
peared with great success ; Colla married her 
in 1780, and accompanied her to England and 
elsewhere. (Q.-L., etc.) 

COLLA PARTE (Cotta Voce), ‘ with 
the part,’ denoting that the tempo of the 
accompaniment is to be accommodated to 
that of the solo instrument or voice. 

COLLARD. This firm of pianoforte-makers, 
now at Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, London, 
is in direct succession, through Muzio Clementi, 
to Loneman & BRODERIP (q.v.), music pub- 
lishers, located at No. 26 Cheapside, as the 
parish books of St. Vedast show, as long ago as 
1767. (See CLEMENTI & Co.) Becoming after- 
wards pianoforte - makers, their instruments 
were in good repute here and abroad, and it is 
a tradition that Geib’s invention of the square 
hopper or grasshopper was first applied by 
them. We find Clementi in the early years of 
the 19th century associated with F. W. Collard 
(d. 1879) and others. There can be no doubt 
that the genius of Clementi bore good fruit, 
but it was F. W. Collard, whose name appears 
in the Patent Office in connexion with im- 
provements in pianofortes as early as 1811, 
who impressed the stamp upon that make of 
pianofortes which has successively borne the 
names of ‘ Clementi’ and of ‘ Collard & Collard.’ 

Aa J, He 

COLLECTIONS OF MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. Three or four centuries ago the dis- 
tinction between a collection for practical use, 
such as often existed in royal and noble palaces, 
and a collection of musical curiosities was not so 
sharply defined as in the present day; but the 
Museum of Alfonso II. at Ferrara, the instru- 
ments acquired by King Henry VIII. of England 
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and the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria in the 
16th century, the Museum of Manfred Septala 
of Milan and the collections of the Venetian 
Contarini, of Ferdinand de’ Medici at Florence, 
and of Dandelau in Flanders in the 17th cen- 
tury, show that great interest and value were 
attached, even then, to instruments of music 
other than for the expression of musical ideas. 
The Italian writer Saba (c. 1545) mentions, as a 
new fashion, the decoration of the interior of 
palaces with organs, clavecins, psalteries, lutes, 
viols, flutes, cornets, trumpets and other in- 
struments, and it is probable that from this 
custom (not unknown to-day) arose the more 
systematic and intelligent collection of ancient 
instruments. There was, however, one branch 
of this subject which these earlier enthusiasts 
were obliged to leave untouched, and the 
ethnological collections of musical instruments 
which now afford so much information as to 
the skill and practice of primitive races were as 
unknown as they were impossible. 

In the subjoined list of museums and collec- 
tions an attempt has been made to denote their 
object and extent, and the following abbrevia- 
tions have been used : 


8, European Stringed instruments. 
European Wind instruments. P, European instruments of Per- 
cussion. S WP, A _ collection of European instruments. E, 
Instruments collected for ethnological purposes. A, Archzeological 
and prehistoric instruments. G, General collection, including 
European and ethnological specimens. C, Printed catalogue of 
special interest with date of latest issue known. An asterisk denotes 
a public collection or a catalogue wholly devoted to musical instru- 
ments such as the fine and authoritative catalogues issued by Victor 
Mahillon (Brussels), G. Kinsky (Cologne), Dr. A. Hammerich 
(Copenhagen) and Dr. Curt Sachs (Berlin): also those recently 
published by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Miss 
Morris) and Michigan University (Dr. Stanley). 


K, With keyboards. W, 


The difficulty of making the list correct and 
complete has been great, especially as regards 
collections in private hands which, as the new 
list shows, are continually changing locality 
and owner. Inquiries, however, have been care- 
fully made, and information thankfully received 
from museums and well-known collectors, whilst 
the catalogues of all the musical exhibitions of 
recent years have been collated. Owing to the 
limitations of space very small collections and 
the ownership of single instruments, however 
rare, are not mentioned. 


A. EUROPE 
1. Great Britain and Ireland 


LrverPoot. Public Museum including the Mayer collection (G). 

Lonpon. Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington (@) i 
*(©, 1874. Abbreviated revise, 1908. Specimens are frequently len 
to the Bethnal Green and Provincial Museums. * Museum of the 
Royal College of Music, 8. Kensington (G) : includes the Donaldson 
(C, private) and Hipkins Collections, also the Tagore and Day 
Collections of Indian Instruments. The British Museum (A, E). 
Indian Museum, 8. Kensington (E). Horniman (London County 
Council) Museum, Forest Hill (9 WP); C, 1904. The Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham (E). The London Missionary Society (E). 

MANCHESTER. Royal College of Music, ‘Henry Watson’ Collec- 
tion (G). *C, 1906. 

Oxrorp. University Museum with ‘ Pitt-Rivers’ Collection (E). 

WARRINGTON. Municipal Museum (G). 

Epinpureu. * University Music School (G). National Museum 
of Antiquities (G) ; C1892. Royal Scottish Museum, 

Guascow. Technical College, ‘Euing’ Collection (8S K). Art 


Gallery (E). 

DuBLIn, Museum of Science and Art (G). Museum of Trinity 
College (A). National Museum (Instruments of various kinds of 
Trish manufacture ; also the ‘ Armstrong ’ Collection.) 

Some private collections— 

ALDERSHOT, Messrs. G. Potter (P). 

BROWNSEA ISLAND, PooLe. Collection of the late C. van 
Raalte, Esq. (S WP). *C. 1926. 
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Ciaypon HovusE, Winstow. Sir E. Verney (E, especially 
Javanese Instruments). 

EpinpurGH. Messrs. Glen & Co. (W). 

EWwELL, Surrey. Sir A. Glyn (G). 

FAULKBOURNE, Essex. Canon F. W. Galpin (G). Described 


and illustrated in Old English Instruments (Methuen), 1911. 

Goopricu Court, Ross. H. C. Moffatt, Esq. (K). 

LiverPooL. Messrs. Rushworth and Draper (G). 

Luanwnpa, N. WALES. The Hon. F. G. Wynn (S K). 

Lonpon. Messrs. Boosey (W). Messrs. Broadwood (K); *C. 
A. Frere, Esq. (G). Messrs. Arthur and Alfred Hill (8 W K). 
Howard Head, Esq. (G). F. G. Rendall, Esq. (W). Messrs. 
Rudall Carte (W). P. R. Scholes, Esq. (E). Lord Howard de 
Walden (S K). 

Oxrorp. C. M. Taphouse, Esq. (K). 

RyYTON-ON-TYNE, DuRHAM. W. A. Cocks, Esq. (Bagpipes). 

SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. Dr. R. T. Richmond (S K W). 

SoutHamMpTon. W. Dale, Esq. (K). 

WARLEY, Essex. Miss Willmott (S W P). 


2. Austria 


InxsBRUCK. Ferdinandeum (Tyrolese Instruments). 

Liyz. Museum Francisco-Carolinum (8 W P); a guide-book, 1910. 

Satzpure. Museum Carolino-Augusteum (S WP); a guide- 
book, 1868. Mozarteum (K). 


Vienna. Museum of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde (S W P) ; 
C, 1872. Instrumentens Museum; *C, 1921. Kunst-historisches 
Museum, including the ‘Ambraser’ Collection (G); C, 1920. 
Ethnographical Museum (E). 

3. Belgium 

ANTWERP. Steen Museum (S W P); C. 1894. Vleeschhius 
Museum (K). 

Bruces. Archeological Museum (A K). 

BrussELs. *Museum of the Conservatoire of Music (G), in- 


cluding the ‘ Fétis,’ ‘ Tolbecque,’ ‘ Correr ’ and ‘ Snoeck ’ (Flemish) 
Collections; *C (five vols.), 1880-1922. Museum of the Congo 
State (at Tervueren) (E); *C, 1902. 


Private Collections— 
ANTWERP. M. Claes, Museum de Gulde Spoor (G). 
Stelfeld (S W K). 


M. G. 


4. Ozecho-Slovakia 
PraauE. National Museum (G). Konservatorium Mozarteum, 


5. Denmark 


CoPpENHAGEN. National Museum of Antiquities (A). Ethno- 
graphical Museum (E). *Musik-historisk Museum (G); *C, 
1909-11. 


Private Collection— 
Herr C. Claudius (G); *C, 1900. 


6. Finland 


HEtsinerors. Musée Ethnographique. 


7. France 


La CouRTURE (EvuRE). Musée Instrumental. 

Paris. *Museum of the Conservatoire of Music (G); *C, 1884, 
with three supplements. Musée 8. Germain (A). Hétel Cluny: 
*descriptive notice, 1914. Trocadero Palace (E). Musée Guimet 
(E). Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers (S WP). Louvre (A); 
Egyptian Instruments. Musée des Arts décoratifs (Bels). 


Private Collections— 
Buois. M. Petit (8 W P). 
Nick. M, A. Gauntier (8). 
MarsEILLES. M. L. Montazon. 
Paris. E. Gand (G); C, 1904. 
et Cie (K). 


M. Mercier (K). M.M. Pleyel 


8. Germany 


BERLIN. * Museum of the Hochschule fiir Musik, Charlottenburg, 
including parts of the ‘ De Wit’ and ‘ Snoeck ’ Collections (S W P, 
and Chinese Instruments); *C, 1922. Museum fiir Volkerkunde 
(A E); C, 1898, etc. Schloss Museum, incorporating the Museum 
fiir Kunstgewerbe ; C, 1915, 1921. Hohenzollern Museum. Neues 
Museum (Egyptian). 

Bonn. Beethovenhaus (8 L). 

BRESLAU. Schlesische Museum fiir Kunstgewerbe (S W P). 

DaRMstTapT. Grossherzogliches Museum (S W), 

DRESDEN. Royal Collection (S W). 

Ersenacu. Bach Museum; C, 1919. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. Stidtisches-Historisches Museum (S W P); 


*C, c. 1901. 

Hampura. Stadtisches Museum (S W P). Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde (S W). 

LEIPzic. *Heyer Musikhistorisches Museum (formerly at 


Cologne), including collections purchased from De Wit (Leipzig), 
Kraus (Florence) and Ibach (Barmen); *C, keyboards, 1910; 


stringed instruments, 1912; general, 1913; MSS. 1916. Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde; C, 1913. 

MARKNEUKIRCHEN. Gewerbe Museum; CO, 1908, 

Municu. National Museum (SWP); *C, 1883. Ethno- 


graphical Museum ; *C, 1917. Deutches Museum ; C, 1907. 
NUREMBERG. Germanisches Museum (8S W P); many illustra- 
tions in Handbuch des Musikinstrumentkunde by C. Sachs (1920). 
Srurrearr. Landesgewerbe Museum (G). 
Private Collections— 
DrespEN. ‘Meyer ’ Collection. 
Lerpzic. Herr Paul de Wit (G); 
Berlin and Leipzig). 


*C, 1904 (see also under 


9. Holland 
AMSTERDAM. Rijks Museum, including the ‘ Boers ’ Collection (G). 
LEYDEN. Rijks Museum (E); *C, 1924 (Congo). Museum of 
Antiquities (Egyptian). 
MiIppELBuURG. Staatsmuseum (W). 
Private Collection— 
THE HAGUugE, Herr D. T. Scheuleer (G); *C, 1913. 


10. Hungary 


Bupa-Pest. National Hungarian Museum (A G). 
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11. Italy 
Botoana. Museo Civico (9 W P); *C, 1898. 
FLORENCE. Etruscan Museum (A). Museo Etnografico (E). 


Museo del Instituto Musicale. 

Mizax. Museum of the Conservatoire of Music (8) ; C, 1908. 
Museo Civico (E, especially Japanese instruments). 

MopeEna. Museo Civico. Notes by Valdrighi, 1884. 


Naples, National Museum (A). Conservatoire of Music. 

Roms. *Museum of the Academy of 8. Cecilia(S WP). Vatican 
Museum (A), 

TuRIN. Museo Civico (G). Conservatoire (9). 

VENICE. Museo Civico, including part of the Correr Collection 
(G); C, 1899. 

VERONA. Museo Civico (W). 


(The private collection formed at Florence by Kraus is now at 
Leipzig as part of the Heyer collection.) 
12. Norway 
BERGEN. Bergenske Museum (A FE). 
OsLo (CHRISTIANIA), Historiske Museum (A E), 
museum (G); *C, 1904 (No. 2). 
13. Poland 
Cracow. Kunst-historisches Museum (8 W). 
Viuna. Musée Ethnographique (E). 
14. Portugal 
Lispon. Museo de Marina (E, especially Portuguese Colonies), 


Private Collection—- 
Lisson. A. Kiel. 


Norsk Yolke- 


15. Russia 
Moscow. *Museum of the Conservatoire of Music (G). Musée 
Dachkoff (E). 
PETROGRAD. *Museum of the Conservatoire of Music (G); 


*C, 1884. Musée Ethnographique (E). 


16. Spain 
Maprip. Museo de Marina (E). Museo Arqueologico (A), 
Private Collections— 


Capiz. Senor 8. Viniegra (8). 
Maprip. Her Royal Highness Princess Isabella Francesca 
(SeWae) = 
17. Sweden 
GoTHENBURG. Museum; C, 1912. 


StockHortm. Musikhistoriska Museet (G); *C, 1902. 
Museet; C, 1911. Etnografiska Museet. 
SuNDSVALL. Etnografiska Museet ; *C, 1915. 


18. Switzerland 
Baste. Historisches Museum; *C, 1906 (No. 4). 
BERNE. Musée Historique (E). 
GENEVA. Grand Musée. Musée du Parc mon Répos (E). 
ZuRicH. Landes Museum (8S W P). 
Private Collections— 
GENEVA. Prof. M. Bedot (EH, especially Javanese Instruments), 
LucERNE. Herr H. Schumacher (S W P); *C, 1888. 


19. Turkey 
The Seraglio Museum. 


B. ASTA 


Sarawak. Museum; C, 1904. 
Pekin. Imperial Palace (ancient Chinese Instruments), 
Calcutta. India Museum; *C, 1917. 
Tanjore. The Palace (old Indian Instruments). 
JAPAN. Tokio. * Institute of Music (Japanese Instruments). 
(In these countries collections of very old instruments are often 
found in the temples.) 


Private Collection— 


Nordiska 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BoRNEO. 
CHINA. 
INDIA. 


Catcurta. Sir 8. M. Tajore (Indian Instruments). 
C. AFRICA 
CAPETOWN. Public Museum (African Instruments). 
Eeypr. Cairo. Museum of Egyptian Antiquities (A); C, 1903, 
Tunis. Carthage. Musée de S. Louis (A). 
D. AMERICA 
ANN ArBor. Museum of the University of Michigan, including 


the ‘ Stearns ’ Collection (G); C, 1921. 


Boston. Museum of Fine Arts (part of the ‘ Galpin ’ Collection, 
England); Illustrated Bulletin, 1917 (G). Cambridge, Peabody 
Museum (E). ‘Casadesus’ Collection, Symph. Hall (G). 

Brazit. La Plata Museum (E). 

Cuicaco. Field Columbian Museum (EF). 

CuiuE, Santiago National Museum (A) 


Mexico. National Museum, Mexico City (A). 

NEWHAVEN. Yale University Museum, ‘Steinert’ Collection 
(S K), presented 1900; *C, 1913. Rest of the Steinert Private 
Collection (* C, 1893), of which this gift was the greater part, dis- 
persed after his death (1912) 

New Yorr. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, ‘ Crosby Brown’ 
Collection (G) ; C, Keyboards, 1903. Revised Catalogues: Vol. 1, 
Asia and Africa; Vol. 2, Oceania and America; Vol. 3, Europe; 
Vol. 4, Historical Groups and Musical Portraits. 1914 sg. American 
Museum of Natural History (F). Cooper Institute (E). 

PHILADELPHIA. University Museum, ‘ Frischmuth ’ Collection 
(S W P). Museum of the Academy of Natural Science (E). 

Urucuay. Monte Video National Museum (E). 

WASHINGTON. United States National Museum (G). 


Some Private Collections— 
Boston. Messrs. Chickering (G). 
D. Pittsbury (W). 
Houryoxks, Mass. Miss Belle Skinner (G). 
New York. S8. B. Crimson (K). 
PROVIDENCE. Louis Steinert (S K). 
Victoria, B. Cotumpia. Dr. C. F. Newcombe (E). 


E. OCEANIA 
The Bishop Museum (E); C, 1892. 


Messrs. E. Howe (G). Mr. 


Honouvv. 
F. W. G. 
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COLLEGE YOUTHS, Ancrent Society orf. 
This society was founded on Nov. 5, 1637, and 
derives its name from its first members, Lord 
Brereton, Lord Salisbury, Lord Dacre, Sir 
Cloff Clofton, etc., meeting at St. Martin’s, 
College Hill, Upper Thames Street, to practise 
ringing. The church with its ring of 6 bells was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London, 1666. 

Fabian Stedman published his work Cam- 
panalogia in 1677 and dedicated it to this 
society, of which he was a member. 

About this time two other members must be 
mentioned, viz. Benjamin Annable and John 
Holt, both accomplished change-ringers and 
also well known by the ‘ methods’ they intro- 
duced. 

Books in the possession of the society record 
the performances of its members for more than 
two centuries. 

The first great performance was at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, on the six large bells, in 
1684, when the College Youths rang three 
720’s without stopping, the earliest record of so 
many changes being rung continuously. 

The company for many years during the 
18th century held their meetings at the Paul’s 
Head, Cateaton Street (now Gresham Street), 
City. On the day of the anniversary (Nov. 5) 
the members walked in procession to Bow 
Church to attend divine service, preceded by 
their beadle carrying a staff surmounted by a 
silver bell suspended in a frame of embossed 
silver bearing this motto: Intactum sileo: 
percute—dulce cano. Ww. W. 8S. 

COL LEGNO, ‘ with the wood,’ a term 
indicating that a passage is to be played by 
striking the strings of the violin with the stick 
of the bow instead of with the hair. An effect- 
ive example of Col Legno bowing will be found 
in study No. 14 of Woldemar’s Nouvel Art de 
Varchet. It is entitled ‘Imitation du Psalter- 
ium, par Michel Esser,’ the latter a violinist 
who may be assumed to have brought this 
grotesque trick into use. Three strings are 
directed to be struck at once, the effect re- 
sembling that produced by the dulcimer, or 
the Hungarian cimbalom. Pp. D. and £. J. P. 

COLLINGWOOD Lawrence A. (b London, 
Mar. 14, 1887}, was for some years in Russia, 
where he worked under Albert Coates at the 
St. Petersburg Opera. Returning to England 
after the revolution he became known as a 
composer primarily through a symphonic poem, 
without title, for orchestra, produced by the 
Patrons Fund of the R.C.M. (1920) and awarded 
publication by the Carnegie Trust. His piano 
works include two sonatas. Latterly he has 
done some conducting, notably of certain 
operatic performances at the ‘ Old Vic.’ o. 

COLOGNE. The musical life of Coicgne is 
centred chiefly in the Opera House and the 
Giirzenich. The former produces alternately 
opera and stage plays. The General Intendant 
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is Fritz Rémond, the General Musikdirektor 
Eugen Szenkar. Few new German works have 
seen their first light on the Cologne stage 
(Korngold’s ‘ Tote Stadt,’ Dec. 4, 1920), and 
though occasional adventures are made with 
new foreign operas the traditions of Cologne 
are mainly Wagner, the Italians and ‘ official.’ 
Cologne has also a small ‘chamber opera’ 
under the direction of Max Hammerschmidt. 

The orchestra of the opera combines with 
the Girzenich orchestra to form the Stadtische 
Orchester, under the leadership of Hermann 
Abendroth, with nearly one hundred profes- 
sional playing members. It enjoys the finan- 
cial support of the municipality of Cologne. 
The Giirzenich concerts, 12 in number, are the 
chief musical event of the Cologne season, often 
given in conjunction with the choir of the 
Konzert Gesellschaft. They are held in the 
historic Giirzenich Hall, seating about 1500 
persons, the conductors being Abendroth, 
Eldering and Korner. To the long tradition 
of Brahms, dating from the period of Steinbach 
as director, Abendroth has added the works of 
Brickner, for whom he is perhaps the lead- 
ing propagandist in Germany. But at these 
concerts, like the performances of the opera, 
very little sympathy is shown towards modern 
works. Eight symphony concerts are given 
each winter by the municipal orchestra, and 
although more enterprise is shown in the choice 
of works, modern music, even German, has not 
made much headway with them. Yet Cologne 
is not without modern music. The Musik- 
gesellschaft’s concerts, held in the great hall 
of the Hochschule fiir Musik, those of the 
Gesellschaft fiir Kammermusikfreunde, and 
especially the concerts of the progressive 
Gesellschaft fiir neue Musik (under Dr. 
Lemacher), which gives concerts of contem- 
porary works in the hall of the Kunstverein, 
afford opportunity for the production of new 
works by contemporary composers. Associa- 
tions for chamber music include three Quartets 
(Anders, Giirzenich, Schulz-Prisca), the Gir- 
zenich Trio and the Kammermusik Vereinigung 
of the opera (wood-wind and horn). 

Choral singing has always been a feature of 
Cologne’s musical life, though it might have 
been expected that a city with its background 
of Cathedral and so many fine churches 


| would have taken a prominent part in the 


cultivation of sacred music. This is hardly 
the case, though Cologne has in the Domchor, 
under Mélders, one of the leading choirs of 
Germany. But secular choral-singing here, as 
almost everywhere on the Rhine, is in a very 
flourishing state. There are in Cologne 18 
mixed, 27 male voice and 4 women’s choirs. 
The leading ones are the Kélner Volkschor 
(director EK. J. Miller) and the Kélner Manner- 
gesangverein (director Joseph Schwartz), which 
maintain the best traditions of German choral 


. 


of Psalms to Palestrina (1592). 
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singing. The Cologne Summer Music Festival, 
held in the hall of the Cologne fair, was 
attended in 1925 by choirs numbering in all 
some 40,000 singers from all parts of Germany. 

It is intended that Cologne shall become the 
educational centre of west German musical life, 
to which end a High School for Music, on 
university lines, has been founded to take the 
place of the old municipal Conservatorium, 
founded in 1850 as the Rheinische Musikschule. 
The High School, subsidised by a joint fund 
from the Prussian State, the Rhineland 
Province and the Cologne municipality, is 
under the direction of Abendroth and Walter 
Braunfels, and is intended for those who 
intend to make music their career. The 
number of students is limited to 300 (the old 
Conservatorium had 1000). Students must 
have completed their 16th year, they must 
produce a certificate of education from a 
higher secondary school and they must give 
evidence of talent. The High School gives, 
besides general education in music, courses for 
organists, orchestral musicians and conductors 
and music teachers for schools. In the place 
of the Conservatorium the municipal ‘ Rheini- 
sche Musikschule ’ has been founded for those 
not intending to adopt music as a profession, 
for elementary school teachers and for the 
cultivation of ‘ Hausmusik.’ The number of 
students is limited to 500, and students of all 
ages are received from the age of 14, subject 
to an entrance examination. Ho 'GsD. 

COLOMBA, opera in 4 acts ; words founded 
on Prosper Mérimée’s story by Francis Hueffer ; 
music by Mackenzie (op. 28). Produced (Carl 
Rosa Co.), Drury Lane, Apr. 5, 1883 ; Maus coe 
(in German), Jan. 27, 1884. 

COLOMBANI (CoLuMBAN}), sties 
(6. Verona, 16th cent.), eminent contrapuntist, a 
pupil of Costanzo Porta, a Cordelier monk, and 
maestro di cappella at the cathedral of Vercelli, 
from about 1584 filled the same office in the 
convent of San Francesco at Milan. In 1587 
he was in Venice; in 1593 at the Santo of 
Padua; and for a time at Urbino. Besides 
5 collections of Psalms for 5, 6 and 9 voices, 
and 3 of madrigals, published in Italy (1576- 
1592) (see Q.-L.), there is a Te Deum of his in 
Lindner’s Corollarium cantionum sacrarum, and 
two Magnificats and some madrigals in the King 
of Portugal’s Library at Lisbon. One of the 
Magnificats is in 14 parts. Colombani united 
with other musicians in dedicating a collection 
M. ©. ©. 

COLOMBE, LA, a comic opera in 2 acts, 
words by Barbier and Carré, music by Gounod ; 
produced Opéra-Comique, June 7, 1866. In 
English as ‘The Pet Dove’ (translated by 
Farnie), Crystal Palace, Sept. 20, 1870. G. 

COLOMBI, Vincenzo, an Italian, built the 
magnificent organ in the church of St. John 
Lateran at Rome, 1549. v. de P. 
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COLOMBINI, Francesco (6. near Padua, 
early 17th cent.), organist at Massa del 
Principe Cathedral, 1623-41. He composed a 
considerable amount of church music, including 
3 books of motets, published in Venice and in 
Antwerp. (For list, see Q.-L.) Ev. d.s. 

COLONNA, (1) Grovanni Paoto (6. Brescia, 
c. 1637; d. Nov. 28, 1695), church composer, 
was, according to some authorities, born at 
Bologna, but Cozzando gives Brescia. He was 
the son of Antonio Colonna, a maker of organs, 
and studied music at Rome under Carissimi, 
Abbatini and Benevoli. 

He was for some time organist at San Apolli- 
nare at Rome, and had become famous as a 
composer as early as 1659, in which year he 
was elected organist of San Petronio, Bologna, 
becoming maestro di cappella there in 1674. 
He was four times elected principal of the 
Accademia Filarmonica. Among many pupils 
of note he numbered the famous Bononcini. 
Nearly all his compositions were for the church, 
but his one opera, ‘ Amilcare,’ was performed 
at Bologna in 1693. Among his printed works 
(for list of these and his MSS. see Q.-L.) are : 

3 books of masses, opp. 5, 6and 10 (Bologna, 1684, 1685 and 1691), 
4 books of ‘ Salmi brevi,’ opp. 1, 7,11, 12 (Bologna, 1681, 1683, 1694), 


2 books of motets, opp. 2 and 3 (ib. 1681), litanies, op. 4 (1682), and 
other sacred works, op. 8 (1687 and 1689). Six oratorios i in MS. 


A Magnificat and Nune Dimittis of his for two 
choirs are printed in the collection of the Motet 
Society, and four other pieces in the Fitz- 
william Music. By HP. 

(2) Fasto (6. Bologna, c. 1567; d. Naples, 
1650) was the inventor of the ‘ Pentaconta 
chordon,’ a stringed instrument which divided 
the octave into 17 parts. He published 
(Naples, 1618) a description of this instrument 
in La Sambuca Lincea ovvero dell’ istrumento . 
perfetto libri ILI, 

COLONNE, Jupas (called Epovarp) 
(b. Bordeaux, July 23, 1838; d. Paris, Mar. 28, 
1910), a distinguished Parisian conductor, 
of Italian origin. He began to eam his own 
living at the age of 8 years. 

Later he studied music at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he gained the first prize for 
harmony in 1858, and the same for violin in 
1863. He became first violin in the Opéra 
orchestra (1858-67) ; about this time he was a 
member of the Lamoureux Quartet, conducted 
at the Concerts Pasdeloup and at the Concerts 
du Grand Hotel (1871), and in 1873 established, 
with the music-publisher Hartmann, the Con- 
cert National. These concerts lasted two 
seasons, and were first held at the Odéon 
theatre, where Franck’s ‘ Rédemption’ and 
Massenet’s ‘ Marie Magdeleine ’ were performed 
for the first time; the concerts were subse- 
quently held at the Chatelet. In 1874, Hart- 
mann having retired, Colonne endeavoured to 
form an association among artists which should 
be patronised by amateurs and the public. In 


| this way were founded the Concerts du Chatelet 
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(now the Association Artistique des Concerts 
Colonne: present conductor—1926—Gabriel 
PrerRN&), which, though at first unsuccessful, 
have since gained so wide a reputation. It was 
not easy to struggle against the established 
popularity of the Concerts Populaires, con- 
ducted by Pasdeloup, but Colonne had the ex- 
cellent idea of giving more prominence to the 
works of the younger French composers ; he 
produced several orchestral suites by Massenet, 
the first and second of which had previously 
been given at the Concerts Populaires, and 
various orchestral compositions by Lalo, Dubois, 
Franck, etc. ; but the success of the concerts 
was not fully assured until Colonne, foreseeing 
a reaction in favour of Berlioz, and incited by 
the example of Pasdeloup, in a manner devoted 
his concerts to the great French composer by 
producing with great care, and in their entirety, 
all his works for chorus and orchestra; ‘ L’ En- 
fance du Christ,’ ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ and 
particularly ‘La Damnation de Faust,’ the 
success of which crowned the popularity of his 
undertaking. The enterprise, having quite re- 
placed the Concerts Populaires in public favour, 
became most profitable to all concerned in it, 
and to its director, who in 1880 was decor- 
ated with the Légion d’Honneur; he had 
before, in 1878, been chosen to conduct the 
concerts at the Trocadéro during the Exhibi- 
tion. He conducted at the Opéra (1891-93), 
where he produced Reyer’s ‘Salammbé,’ 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila’ and Wagner’s 
‘Die Walkiire,’ and visited London first in 1896 
and last in 1908. On the latter occasion he con- 
ducted several Promenade concerts at. Queen’s 
Hall. His foreign engagements further in- 
cluded Strassburg (1895), Lisbon and seven 
visits to Russia. The reputation he left is 
that of a highly gifted conductor, full of fire, 
warmth, ‘ finesse ’ and generosity. His quali- 
ties were wonderfully adapted to romantic 
music, and for that of Berlioz he had a big 
and justified reputation. The modern French 
school owes a great deal to his efforts. As a 
conductor he formed a striking contrast with 
his contemporary, Lamoureux. If Colonne’s 
performances always struck by their artistic 
tendencies they were somewhat lacking in care, 
firmness and clearness. 

Mme. Cononne, née Eugénie Elise Verarn 
(b. Lille, Nord, Mar. 21, 1854), was a pupil of 
the Paris Conservatoire, and made a successful 
début at the Opéra, on Feb. 4, 1876, as Eudoxie 
(‘La Juive ’), and on Oct. 3, 1876, as Zerlina 
(‘Fra Diavolo *), appearing afterwards at the 
Opéra-Comique and the Théatre Lyrique. 
Later, she devoted herself to teaching, and has 
brought out some excellent pupils. 

A. J,3; addns.; G. B., M. L. P. 


Brau.—Cu, MALHERBE, Hdouard Colonne, Revue S.I.M. (1910); 


GusTAVE DoRET, Musique el musiciens. (Lausanne, 1915.) 


COLOPHANE (Ger. Kolophonium), the 


COMBARIEU 


French name for the rosin used for fiddle bows, 
from Kko\ogwvria, so called because the best rosin 
came from Colophon, in Asia Minor, the same 
place which gave its name to the imprints of 
early books, and has thus left a double mark on 
modern times. (See Rosin.) G. 

COLORATURA (Ital.) (Ger. Koloratur), 
vocal music coloured, that is ornamented, by 
runs and rapid passages or divisions, where each 
syllable of the words has two or more notes to 
it. It is what the old school called ‘ figurato ’ 
—figured. (See ORNAMENTS: VOCAL.) 4G. 

COLPORTEUR, LE, oU L’ENFANT DU 
BOUCHERON, lyric drama in 3 acts; words by 
Planard, music by Onslow. Produced Paris, 
Nov. 22,1827 ; Drury Lane as ‘ The Emissary ; 
or, the Revolt of Moscow,’ May 13,1831. a. 

COLTELLINI, Céixste (6. Leghorn, 1764; 
d. 1817), singer, daughter of a poet and a 
celebrated singer, made her first appearance at 
Naples in 1781. 

The Emperor Joseph II. engaged her for the 
Opera at Vienna in 1783, and she did not re- 
turn to Naples till 1790. She married a French 
merchant named Méricofre, and retired from 
the stage in 1795. Her voice was a mezzo- 
soprano, and she excelled in the expression of 
sentiment. Paisiello wrote his ‘ Nina’ for her, 
and on one occasion as she was singing the air 
‘Tl mio ben quando verra ?’ a lady among the 
audience burst into tears, crying aloud, ‘Si, si, 
lo rivedrai il tuo Lindoro.’ M. ©. ©, 

COLYNS, Jean-Baptiste (b. Brussels, 
Nov. 25, 1834; d. there, Oct. 31, 1902), a 
distinguished violinist. He was admitted to 
the Brussels Conservatoire at the age of 8, 
where he gained prizes for violin-playing, 
harmony, etc. 

He became solo violinist at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie at a very early age, and soon after- 
wards was appointed professor of his instru- 
ment at the Conservatoire. In 1888 he was 
given a similar post at Antwerp. He made 
many professional tours in Europe with great 
success, and at various times received advan- 
tageous offers to leave his native city. Among 
others he was in 1876 invited by the King of 
Saxony to migrate to Dresden as Konzert- 
meister and professor at the Conservatorium 
there. He visited England in 1873, and 
played at the Crystal Palace, Apr. 12, and at 
the Philharmonic, July 7. Colyns occupied 
himself with composition for his special 
instrument, and also produced an opera in one 
act, ‘Sir William’ (1877), and an opera in three 
acts, ‘Capitaine Raymond’ (1881). 1. P. H. 

COMA, ANNIBALE (b. Carpi, near Modena, 
c. mid-16th cent.), lived at Mantua c. 1568-87, 
when he composed 4 books of madrigals. 
Several madrigals of his are contained in col- 
lective volumes. (See Q.-L.) BV, lee 

COMBARIKEU, JuLeEs Lion JEAn (6. Cahors, 
Lot, Feb. 5, 1859; d. July 7, 1916). Having 
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entered the teaching career when quite 
young he finally became professor at the 
“lycées’ Condorcet and Louis le Grand at 
Paris, and lectured on history of music for 
six years at the Collége de France from 1904. 
His lessons were published under the title : 
Eléments de grammaire musicale historique. 
He was trained in his native town by an old 
musician, T. Langlane, formerly pupil of the 
Ecole Niedermeyer. He then followed the 
courses of Spitta in Berlin (1887), which left a 
lasting impression on his mind. Struck by the 
absence of musical training in the French 
University education, he strove to develop it 
and founded the Revue d’histoire et de critique 
musicale, followed by the Revue musicale 
{1904-12), chiefly devoted to musicological re- 
search. As general inspector of choral singing, 
his influence was also very active. Amongst his 
principal works are: Les Rapports de la musique 
et de la poésie considérées au point de vue de 
Vexpression (1894), De parabaseos partibus et 
origine (1894), Théorie du rythme dans la com- 
position musicale moderne (1897), La Musique, 
ses lois, son évolution (1907), etc., Histoire de la 
musique des origines & la mort de Beethoven, two 
volumes (1913), vol. 3: De la mort de Beethoven 
au début du xx* siecle (1920). M. L. P. 

COMBINATION PEDALS (Fr. pédales de 
combinaison) are an ingenious French invention 
applied to the organ, which originated with the 
eminent firm of Cavaillé-Coll. Instead of 
operating upon the draw-stops they act upon 
the wind supply, and in the following manner. 
A great organ contains, say, twelve stops. 
The first four (1—4) will be placed on one sound- 
board ; the next four (5-8) on a second; and 
the remaining four (9-12) on a third sound- 
board. Each sound-board receives its wind- 
supply through its own separate wind-trunk, 
and in that wind-trunk is a ventil which when 
open allows the wind to reach the sound-board, 
and when closed intercepts it; which ventil the 
organist controls by means of a pedal. The 
advantages of the ventil system are, first, that 
instead of the stops coming into use in certain 
fixed and invariable groups, any special com- 
bination can be first prepared on the three 
sound-boards, and then be brought into use 
or silenced at the right moment by simply the 
admission or exclusion of the wind. Moreover 
their action is absolutely noiseless, as it consists 
in merely opening or closing a valve, instead. 
of shifting a number of long wooden sliders to 
and fro. The objection has been raised, that 
in the ventil system the stops no longer 
‘ register ’ what is about to be heard; and the 
extreme case is cited that every stop in the 
organ may be drawn, and yet no sound re- 
spond to the touch if the ventils be closed. (See 
CoMPOSITION PEDALS; ORGAN.) B, J..H. 

COMES, see Dux; Fuaunr. 

COMES, Juan Bautista (b. Valencia, 1568 ; 
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d. there, 1643), Spanish church composer, noted 
for the grandiose scale on which his works were 
planned. His first appointment was that of 
maestro de capilla at Lérida (Catalonia) ; and 
he was afterwards musical director at the 
Colegio del Patriarca, Valencia (1605), Valencia 
Cathedral (1613), and the Chapel Royal at 
Madrid (as vice-master of the King’s choir, 
1619). In 1628 he returned to Valencia and 
was once more maestro de capilla at the 
Patriarca, and in 1632 at the Cathedral. A 
portrait of him, by Ribalta, is to be seen at the 
Museo Provincial at Valencia. 

The works of Comes number over 200. Few 
were printed in his lifetime (e.g. the motet 
‘ Gaude, Salve ’ in Victoria’s ‘ Motecta festorum 
totius anni,’ Rome, 1585); his MSS. are to be 
found mainly in the musical archives of 
Valencia Cathedral, the ‘ Patriarca’ at Val- 
encia, and the Cathedral at Segorbe, and the 
Biblioteca de la Diputacio at Barcelona. A 
classified list is given by Alcahali (Diccionario 
biografico de miusicos valencianos), and a 
selection was published in 1888 by the Bene- 
dictine Juan Bautista Guzman (‘ Obras musi- 
cales de J. B. Comes, escogidas, puestas en 
partitura y ilustradas,’ 2 vols. Madrid, 1888). 

An interesting side of Comes’s work is shown 
by the compositions with Spanish instead of 
Latin words. They are sacred in character, 
but not liturgical, consisting of romances, 
villancicos, folias, etc., in which the verse is 
sung by a few voices, and the chorus by the 
whole choir in six or more parts—a method of 
procedure adopted also by his contemporary 
RUIMONTE (q.v.), whose collection of madrigals 
and villancicos is in the library at Christ 
Church, Oxford. The melodies of Comes often 
have a distinctly popular stamp. eee 

COME SOPRA, ‘as above’; when a passage 
or section is repeated, to save the trouble of 
recomposing, reprinting or recopying. 

COMETTANT, JEAN PIERRE OscAR 
(6. Bordeaux, Apr. 18,1819; d. Jan. 24, 1898), 
entered the Paris Conservatoire, Nov. 1839, 
where he studied under Elwart and Carafa till 
the end of 1843. 

He first became known as a pianist, and as 
the author of a number of pieces for that 
instrument, duets for piano and violin, as well 
as songs and choruses. He lived in America, 
1852-55. He also came forward as a writer, 
and soon obtained reputation as the musical 
critic of the Siécle, with which he was connected 
for many years. Comettant had an easy, 
humorous, brilliant style; he was a great 
traveller, and published a large number of 
books on various subjects which are both 
instructive and pleasant reading. Of his 
works on music, the following are among the 
most important : 

Trois ans aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 1858); La Propriété intéllectuelle, 


ete. (Paris, 1858); Histoire d’un inventeur au 19éme siécle (Paris, 
1860)—a life of Adolphe Sax, and defence of his claims; Musique et 
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musiciens (Paris, 1862)—a collection of articles originally published 
in the Siécle; Le Danemark tel qu'il est (Paris, 1865); La Musique, 
les musiciens, et les instruments de musique chez les différents peuples 
du monde (Paris, 1869)—an important work, written on the occasion 
of the Exhibition of 1867; Les Musiciens, les philosophes, et les 
gaités de la musique en chiffres (Paris, 1870)—a polemical treatise ; 
Francois Planté (1874). 
He wrote a considerable amount of music. 
G. C. 

COMIC OPERA, a term used indiscrimi- 
nately to denote a musico-dramatic work of an 
amusing nature. It is not the English equi- 
valent to the French opéra-comique, for that 
term includes works into which seriousness and 
even tragedy may enter; the type is rather the 
opéra-bouffe. (See OPERA and OPERA BUFFA.) 
It would be as well if comic opera meant only 
a work in which there is an equal importance 
attaching to the text as to the music, such as one 
finds in the Gilbert and Sullivan series, and 
where, although the aim is to amuse, the 
technique is high. One could then differentiate 
between comic opera and musical play or 
musical comedy. For they have much in 
common, the dialogue is spoken and is inter- 
spersed with songs, duets and the like, and the 
finales are more or less elaborated. Since the 
days of the ballad operas the English public 
have always welcomed the association of light 
music with plays of a light and amusing char- 
acter. But unless there is real workmanship 
and invention in both text and music such 
works are ephemeral and reflect merely the 
taste of the moment. A true comic opera, on 
the other hand, may reasonably be expected to 
have a longer life. Although in recent years 
the musical technique of the musical play has 
tended to improve, there is still great looseness 
in the writing and construction of the play 
itself and frequent reliance upon members of 
the cast to make their own glosses thereon 
wherewith to hold the public. 

Light opera is a term often employed for 
works in which sentiment counts for more than 
high spirits, although the latteris not necessarily 
absent. The text and the music are generally 
on a more retined scale, but in other respects 
the form remains the same. N. ©. G. 

COMMA, a very minute interval of sound, 
the difference resulting from the process of 
tuning up by several steps from one note to 
another in two different ways. There are two 
commas : 

1. The common comma is found by tuning 
up four perfect fifths from a fixed note, on the 
one hand, and two octaves and a major third 
on the other, which ostensibly produce the 
same note, thus— 


o- = a 
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or by multiplying the number of the vibrations 
of the lowest note by $ for each fifth, by 2 for 
each octave, and by & for the perfect third. 
The result in each case will be found to be 


COMPAN 


different, and the vibrations of the two sounds 
are found by the latter process to be in the 
ratio of 80:81. The difference between the 
two is a comma. 

2. The comma maxima, or Pythagorean 
comma, is the difference resulting from the 
process of tuning up twelve perfect fifths, on 
the one hand, and the corresponding number 
of octaves, on the other; or by multiplying 
the number of vibrations of the lowest note 
by 3 for every fifth, and by 2 for every 
octave. The difference will appear in the 
vibration of the two notes thus obtained 
in the ratio of 524,288 : 531,441, or nearly 
80 : 81-0915. 

Other commas may be found by analogous 
processes, but the above two are the only ones 
usually taken account of. CO. H. H. B. 

COMMER, Franz (b. Cologne, Jan. 23, 1813 ; 
d. Aug. 17, 1887), a pupil of Joseph and Bern- 
hard Klein, and Leibl; organist in the Car- 
melite church at Cologne in 1828, and a member 
of the Cathedral choir. In 1832 he went to 
Berlin, where he became a pupil of Rungen- 
hagen, A. W. Bach and A. B. Marx ; librarian 
to the Koénigliche Musik-Institut, choirmaster 
at the catholic church of St. Hedwig in Berlin 
(1846), member of the Akademie der Kinste 
from 1845, and joint-founder in 1844 with 
Theodor Kullak of the Berlin Tonkinstlerverein. 
He took a prominent part in the foundation of 
the Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung (1868). 
He is best known as the editor of the following 
important works : 

Collectio operum musicorum Batavorum saeculi X VJI., 12 vols. ; 
Musica sacra XVI., X VII. saeculorum, 26 vols. (the earlier of which 
were edited by Commer), containing organ-pieces, masses and 
motets for men’s voices and full choir; Collection de compositions 


pour l’orgue des XVIe, XVIIe, XVIIlIe siécles, six parts; Cantica 
sacra... aus den XVI.-X VIII. Jahrh., 2 vols. 


Commer also composed some church music, 
Lieder and dances for pianoforte, as well as 
music to The Frogs of Aristophanes, and 
Electra of Sophocles, A. M. 

COMMODO, ‘ easily,’ ‘ at a convenient pace’; 
a direction generally used with Allegro, as in 
the Rondo of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata in 
K, op. 14, No. 1. M. 

COMMON TIME, see Time. 

COMMUNION SERVICE, see under 
SERVICE. 

COMPAN, Honoré (still living in 1798), 
professor of the harp,' and violinist at Paris. 
There are extant of his works: 10 ‘ Piéces en 
concerts pour la harpe’; 30 ibid.; ‘Méthode 
de harpe,’ or short and clear principles for 
learning to play on this instrument. Therein 
are many little pieces to illustrate these 
principles, and some choice ariettas with 
accompaniment (Paris, Thomassin, 1783). 
Compan was violinist at the Théatre de la 
Pantomime Nationale in 1798. There has been 
published under his name a little Méthoae de 
musique (Paris, Frére). (étis.) 


1 Fétis, 
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COMPASS, from the Latin compassus, ‘a 
circle,’ designates the range of notes of any 
voice or instrument as lying within the limits 
of the extreme sounds it is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

The compass of the variousinstruments which 
are in use in modern music will be found 
under their respective names; it may be said 
generally that it is limited in the direction of the 
bass, but often varies in the direction of the 
treble according to the skill of the player, except 
in instruments of fixed intonation. 

The compass of a modern orchestra is gener- 
ally from about the lowest note of the double 
basses to about Ein altissimo (EE to e’’’’), which 
can be taken by the violin if properly led up to. 

The compass of voices for chorus purposes is 
from E or F below the bass stave to a”. Solos 
are not often written above c’’’, except for 
special singers ; as the part of Astrifiammante 
in ‘ Die Zauberfléte,’ which was written for 
Josepha hofer, Mozart’s sister-in-law, and goes 
up tof’. (See AcusaRL.) For table showing 
compass of voice see SINGING. OS HHP: 

COMPENSATING PISTON, a mechanical 
device to overcome the faulty intonation occur- 
ring when the valves of certain brass instru- 
ments are used in combination. (See VALVE.) 

COMPERE, Loysert (d. St. Quentin, Aug. 
16, 1518), eminent contrapuntist, probably 
born in the French part of Flanders, was 
chorister, canon and chancellor of the Cathedral 
of St. Quentin. 

In Guillaume Crétin’s lament on the death 
of Okeghem he is mentioned among the dis- 
tinguished pupils of the latter— 


‘ Agricola, Verbonnet, Prioris, 
Josquin des Prés, Gaspard, Brumel, Compére, 
Ne parlez plus de joyeulx chants, ne ris, 
Mais composez un ne ricorderis, 
Pour lamenter nostre Maistre et bon pére.’ 


His reputation stood high with the contra- 
puntists of his own and the succeeding age, and 
it is amply sustained by the compositions which 
are known to be his. These are, 2 motets in 
Petrucci’s ‘ Motetti XX XIII’; 22 composi- 
tions in Petrucci’s ‘ Harmonice musices odhe- 
caton’; 2 songs in Petrucci’s collection 
‘ Strambotti ode Frottole ’ (Lib. 4%); an ‘ As- 
perges ’ and a ‘ Credo,’ both a 4, in Petrucci’s 
‘Fragmenta missarum’; a motet ‘O bone 
Jesu,’ signed simply Loyset, in Petrucci’s 
‘Motetti della Corona’; some motets in the 
collection ‘ Trium vocum cantiones’ (Nurem- 
berg, 1541). Amongst MSS. belonging to the 
Pope’s chapel may be mentioned a Magnificat 
a 4, 6 motets, and a curious 5-part motet in 
which the tenor and second alto sing ‘ Fera 
pessima devoravit filium meum Joseph,’ while 
the treble, first alto and bass are recounting 
the injuries received by Pope Julius II. from 
Louis XII. of France. (See Q.-L.) Other 
MSS. of Compére’s work are to be found at 
Trent (Trienter Codices, see reprints below), 
VOL. I 
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Rome, Florence, Brussels, Dijon, Cortona and 
London (B.M. Add. MSS. 35,087). Compére has 
been confounded with Piéton, who had the 
same Christian name—Loyset, a diminutive of 
Louis. The confusion arises from the practice 
of the early masters, of signing their composi- 
tions with the Christian name alone. 


REPRINTS.—VAN MALDEGHEM, 7’résor musical; AMBROS, T'rienter 
Codices (D.7.0.); CHARLES BorpgEs, J'rois Chansons du XVe siécle; 
‘ Le grand désir d’aimer me tient,’ by L. Campmre (Paris, Rouard et 
Lerolle); E. Droz et G. THIBAULT, Poétes et musiciens du X Ve siécle 
(Paris, 1924); 1 ‘ Chanson.’ 

Bisi.—E. Droz and G. Turpautt, Bibliographie des recueils de 
chansons francaises du X Ve siécle (Paris, 1925). 


MICs. saddns. Min Ta Bs 

COMPETITION FESTIVALS. These festi- 
vals are gatherings of musical amateurs for the 
purpose of competing in performance before 
judges who not only give decisions and in some 
cases award prizes, but also give help, criti- 
cism and advice to the competitors. Competi- 
tion festivals, chiefly in choral singing, but 
also in solo singing and instrumental perform- 
ance, have thus become an important factor 
in the musical education of the people of Great 
Britain, and the movement has spread widely 
over the British Empire. 

Apart from the Welsh Eisteddfod, the com- 
petitive principle in music was confined for 
many years in England to the brass band 
contests, and more especiaily to the manu- 
facturing districts in the North of England. 
In 1882, however, the idea was extended to 
vocal performance, and the establishment of 
the Stratford Musical Festival in that year by 
J. S. CURWEN (q.v.), and the Kendal Festival 
in 1885 by Mary WAKEFIELD (q.v.), marked a 
new era in this class of musical performance. 
Competitive festivals are now held all over 
Great Britain and in Ireland (especially the 
north). These festivals, associated with towns 
or county areas, are organised locally and occur 
annually. Practically all of these organisa- 
tions are affiliated under the British Federa- 
tion of Musical Competition Festivals, 3 Central 
Buildings, Westminster, which was incorpor- 
ated in 1921 and succeeded the Association 
which had been founded chiefly at Mary Wake- 
field’s instigation in 1905. The Federation 
movement is extending, and doubtless will affect 
the destinies of competition festivals held in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and other 
parts of the Empire. 

Under the impetus of competition an extra- 
ordinarily high standard of choral ensemble has 
been reached by choirs of mixed voices and of 
men’s and women’s voices separately, not only 
in those parts of the country such as Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, which have always been 
famous for their vocal performance, but even 
in many small towns and villages in the south 
and west of England, where practically no 
serious effort to cultivate the music of the 
people had been made before the beginning 
of the competition festival movement. The 
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work done has not been confined to choral 
music. The competitions soon extended to in- 
strumental and now to orchestral and chamber 
music; pianoforte and other instrumental 
solos are an invariable part of the larger 
festivals, and are undoubtedly increasing the 
abilities of amateurs who have in some cases 
received very little musical education outside 
that afforded by these festivals. 

A divergence of scope is to be noted in these 
gatherings. Some are content with the com- 
petition side only ; others, following the lines 
laid down by Mary Wakefield, make the cul- 
minating feature the combined performance 
of some important work studied by the various 
sections apart from competition. There is also 
a divergence of view as to the merits of the two 
forms of festival. While some musicians who 
have had considerable experience in judging 
consider that the best results are obtained by 
confining the festivals to competitive purposes, 
others, who take a broader view of the educative 
function, hold strongly that competition should 
be used merely as a means to an end, which is 
the performance of music for its own sake. 

The British Federation publishes a Year-book 
which gives a list of the affiliated festivals held. 
Interesting particulars of the movement will be 
found in Rosa Newmarch’s Mary Wakefield 
(Kendal, 1912). N.C. G. 

COMPLINE (Lat. completorium). The last 
of the ‘Hora Diurne,’ or ‘ Day Hours,’ of the 
Roman Ritual. 

COMPOSITION means literally ‘ putting 
together,’ and is now almost exclusively applied 
to the invention of music—a novelist or a poet 
being never spoken of as a composer except by 
way of analogy, but a producer of music being 
almost invariably designated by that title. 
‘ Gedichtet,’ says Beethoven, ‘ oder wie man 
sagt, componirt ’ (Briefe, Nohl, No. 200). As 
far as the construction of a whole movement 
from the original ideas is concerned the word is 
perhaps not ill adapted, but for the ideas them- 
selves nothing could be more inappropriate. 
For the mysterious process of originating them 
the word ‘ invention ’ seems more suitable, but 
even that does not at all describe it with 
certainty. It is the fruit sometimes of concen- 
tration and sometimes of accident; it can 
hardly be forced with success, though very 
ingenious imitations of other people’s ideas to 
be made to look like new may be arrived at by 
practice and the habitual study of existing 
music. Nevertheless, the title of composer, 
though only half applicable, is an honourable 
one, and those who do put together other 
people’s ideas in the manner which should best 
justify the title are generally those who are 
most seldom called by it. (Cf. CONSTRUCTION.) 

0. H. H. P. 

COMPOSITION PEDALS are metal pedals 

placed above the pedal keyboard of the organ 
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for the purpose of facilitating changes of 
stops. 

They were invented by Bishop early in the 
19th century and superseded the ‘ shifting 
movement ’ in use in England since the days of 
Father Smith. 

Composition pedals were of two kinds— 
single-action and double-action ; but the latter 
only are now made. A ‘ single-action ’ would 
either throw out or draw in given stops, but 
would not do both. <A ‘ double-action ’ com- 
position pedal will not only draw out a given 
number of stops—we will suppose the first four 
—but will draw in all but the same four (see 
ORGAN). E. J. H. rev. 

COMPOUND TIME, see Time. 

COMTE ORY, LE, an opera in 2 acts; 
libretto in French by Scribe and Delestre- 
Poirson, music by Rossini; produced at the 
Paris Opéra, Aug. 20, 1828, and first per- 
formed in England at the King’s Theatre (in 
Italian), Feb. 28, 1829; and in the original 
French at the St. James’s Theatre, June 20, 
1849. The greater part of the music was taken 
from an earlier work, ‘In Via@eto A ee : 
(q.”.). 

COMUS, a masque, written by John Milton, 
and performed on Michaelmas night, 1634, at 
Ludlow Castle, the residence of the Earl of 
Bridgewater, with music by Henry LawEs (q.v.). 
The masque, under the editorship of Lawes, 
was published anonymously in 1637, its author- 
ship only being declared in the 1645 edition. 

The music remained unpublished in manu- 
script in the British Museum library until 
1904, when the Mermaid Society undertook its 
publication, and performances of the masque, 
with the original music, were given in London 
and the provinces. Hawkins and Burney, in 
their Histories of Music, have both given one 
song, ‘Sweet Echo,’ Burney making severe 
comment on Lawes’s setting of the song. (See 
Sona, section ENGLAND.) 

In 1738, one hundred and four years after 
the original production, another version of 
‘Comus’ was given to the public. It was in 
this that Thomas Augustine ARNE (q.v.) first 
gave proof of his full talents. 

Milton’s masque was adapted for stage 
requirements by Dr. Dalton, and the piece was 
presented at Drury Lane in the year above 
named, 1738. It was an immediate success, 
and at once established Arne’s reputation. 
Beard, Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Arne were the 
singers who took the characters. Arne pub- 
lished the masque in folio, in 1740, and marked 
it as his ‘ Opera prima.’ The imprint stands: 

‘Printed by William Smith, at the Musick Shop in Middle Row, 

Holborn, near Holborn Barrs ; and sold by the author at his House, 
No. 17 in Craven Buildings, Drury Lane.’ 
Songs from Arne’s ‘Comus’ enjoyed a long 
popularity. It was revived at Eton (Dec. 
1922) and subsequently given in the Inner 
Temple Hail, London (Mar. 1923). 
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Another adaptation of Milton’s ‘Comus’ 
was made by George Colman, and acted at 
Covent Garden and the Haymarket theatres in 
1772 ; it was not a success, although probably 
Dr. Arne’s music was employed. F. K. 

CONACHER & CO. established an organ 
factory at Huddersfield in 1854, from which a 
rapidly extending business has been developed. 
In 1906 their list was described as including 
upwards of 400 organs built or enlarged by 
them. The following were quoted as repre- 
sentative: the parish church, Huddersfield ; 
St. Michael’s, Hulme, near Manchester ; 
Glasgow University ; and the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, St. John’s, New Brunswick. In 
1921 this firm could claim to have built over 
1600 organs in all parts of the world. 

CON AFFETTO, see AFFETTUOSO. 

CON AGITAZIONE, see AGiITaTo. 

CON AMORE, see Amoroso. 

CON ANIMA, see ANIMATO. 

CON BRIO, ‘ with life and fire.’ Allegro 
con brio was a favourite tempo with Beethoven. 

CONCENTO, the sounding together of all 
the notes in a chord, and thus the exact op- 
posite of ARPEGGIO (q.v.). M. 

CONCENTORES SODALES (founded June 
1798 ; dissolved 1847) was to some extent the 
revival of an association (the ‘Society of 
Musical Graduates’) formed in 1790 by Dr. 
Callcott, Dr. Cooke and others. (See Mus. 7., 
1892, p. 713.) For that society Dr. Callcott 
wrote his glee, ‘Peace to the souls of the 
heroes,’ and Robert Cooke, ‘ No riches from his 
scanty store.’ After its dissolution the want 
of such an association was greatly felt, and in 
1798 Horsley proposed to Dr. Callcott the 
formation of the ‘ Concentores Sodales.’ The 
first meeting was held on June 9 at the Buffalo 
Tavern, Bloomsbury, and was attended by Dr. 
Calleott, R. Cooke, J. Pring, J. Horsfall and 
S. Webbe, jun. Among the early members 
were 8. Webbe, sen., Linley, Bartleman, 
Harrison, Greatorex, Spofforth, etc. Each 
member who was a composer contributed a new 
canon on the day of his presidency. In British 
Museum Add. MS. 27,693 is the programme 
of Thurs. Noy. 18, 1802. The society began to 
decline about 1812, and it was decided to 
dissolve it. 

In May 1817, at a meeting at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, at which Attwood, Elliott, Horsley, 
Linley and Spofforth were present, it was re- 
solved to re-establish it, with this difference— 
that no one should be a member who was not 
practising composition and did not, previous to 
his ballot, produce a work in at least four parts. 
The original members were soon joined by 
Evans, W. Hawes, T. F. Walmisley and Smart, 
and later by Bishop, Goss, Jolly and Attwood. 
The associates included King, Leete, Terrail 
and Sale. The members took the chair by 
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produced a new canon, which was followed by 
glees of his own composition, and a madrigal 
or some vocal work. As an illustration of the 
programmes may be cited that of Feb. 13, 1824, 
when Goss presided : 

New canon, 4 in 2, ‘Cantate Domino’; new glees, ‘ While the 
shepherds,’ ‘My days have been,’ ‘ When happy love,’ ‘ There is 


beauty on the mountain,’ ‘ Kitty Fell,’ ‘Calm as yon stream,’ 
‘List! for the breeze’; glee by Spofforth, ‘ Hail, smiling morn.’ | 


On the dissolution of the Society it was resolved 
to present the books belonging to it to Gresham 
College, and the wine to the secretary, T. F, 
Walmisley ; the money in hand was spent on 
a piece of plate for Horsley, the father of the 
society. CO. Sl. 

CONCERT (Fr. concert, Ger. Konzert, Ital. 
concerto). While the English use of the word 
constantly means the performance before an 
audience of a prearranged programme of musi- 
cal works, the French, German and Italian 
forms of it, besides possessing this meaning, are 
equally applied to a particular type of com- 
position (see CoNcEeRTO). The old English 
form Consort (q.v.) approximated to this 
latter meaning, but the Italian form, Concerto, 
has been adopted into the English languaga 
to mean concerted music, particularly that 
for one or more solo instruments with orchestra. 

Concerts, in the sense of more or less public 
performances of set programmes to which 
audiences are admitted by payment, seem to 
have begun in England (earlier than elsewhere) 
with those given in London by JoHN BANISTER 
(g.v.) between 1672 and 1678. THomasS 
Britton (q.v.) carried on the practice, and 
during the 18th century many concert-giving 
institutions were formed in London, including 
the AcaDEMY oF ANTIENT Music (founded 
1710) (qg.v.), the Castle Society (1724), the 
Concert of Antient Music (1776) (see ANCIENT 
ConcERTS), the Professional Concerts (1785), 
besides occasional concerts of individual artists, 
amongst which those of Salomon and Haydn 
were pre-eminent from 1791-95. HicKkrorp’s 
Room (q.v.) (1713) and the HANOVER SQUARE 
Rooms (q.v.) (1775) were the most important 
concert halls of that century. 

Concerts began to be propagated in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Sweden by the Collegia 
Musica about the year 1700, but the first great 
continental institution of the kind was the 
‘Concert spirituel ’ (see under Parts), founded 
by Philidor in 1725 in Paris. This formed the 
model for others, and from it the history of 
concert-giving in the 18th century developed. 
Other landmarks worthy of mention are the 
foundation at Vienna of the Tonkinstler 
Societét (1772), at Amsterdam of the ‘ Felix 
Meritis ’ Concerts (1777), and at Leipzig of the 
‘ Gewandhaus ’ Concerts (1781). 

While the private patronage of music by 
princes and nobles remained the chief source 
of livelihood to the musician, the progress of 


turns, and the chairman for the evening usually | public concert institutions was impeded. The 
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breakdown of the system of patronage and 
the change of tone and temper which the Napo- 
leonic wars brought to the Europe of the 19th 
century stimulated the increase of concerts. 
The Viennese development of symphonic music 
brought into existence the modern symphony 
orchestra in every centre of Europe ; improved 
transport by road and sea, particularly by 
steam power, facilitated the careers of travel- 
ling virtuosi, and in the 19th century concert- 
giving became an international industry. The 
history of the modern concert may be traced 
in this Dictionary by consulting articles under 
the names of prominent musical towns. 

The concert - giving institutions of London 
are chronicled under their own names. The 
following are of primary importance from the 
historical point of view: 

ORCHESTRAL 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SocteTy (originally Phil- 
harmonic Society, 1813). 

NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (1852-79). 

CRYSTAL PALACE SYMPHONY CONCERTS (1855-1901). 

BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY (1872-75). 

RICHTER (Symphony Concerts begun 1879). 

HENSCHEL (London Symphony Concerts begun 1886). 

PROMENADE CONCERTS (1895). 

NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA (originally Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, 1897). 

LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (1902). 

RoyAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA (originally New 
Symphony Orchestra, 1906). 


CHORAL 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY (1832-82). 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY (1872). 
BACH CHOIR (1875). 
LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY (1903), 
PHILHARMONIC CHOIR (1920). 
CHAMBER MUSIC 

POPULAR CONCERTS (see also ST. JAMES’S HALL, 1859). 
PEOPLE’S CONCERT SOCIETY (1878). 
CLASSICAL CONCERT SOCIETY. 

(See also the present concert halls, AJOLIAN HALL, 
QUEEN’S HALL, ROYAL ALBERT HALL, WIGMORE 
HALL.) 


CONCERTANTE (Ital.). (1) In the 18th 


century this name was given to a piece of 


music for orchestra in which there were parts 
for solo instruments, and also to compositions 
for several solo instruments without orchestra. 
The fine concerto by Handel in C major, for 
two violins and violoncello, accompanied by 
strings and two oboes (published in part 21 of 
the German Handel Society’s edition) is in 
Arnold’s old English edition entitled ‘ Con- 
certante ’ (see CONCERTO GROSSO). 

(2) In the present day the word is chiefly used 
as an adjective, prominent solo instrumental 
parts being spoken of as ‘concertante parts,’ 
and a work being said to be ‘ in the concertante 
style’ when it affords opportunities for the 
brilliant display of the powers of the performers. 
For example, those quartets of Spohr in which 
especial prominence is given to the part of the 
first violin are sometimes called ‘ concertante 
quartets.” His op. 48 is a ‘Sinfonie con- 
certante, pour deux violons avec orchestre’ ; 
his op. 88 a ‘ Concertante’ for the same. See 
also his opp. 112-115, ete. E. P. 


CONCERTINO 


CONCERTGEBOUW, see AMSTERDAM. 

CONCERTINA, a portable instrument of 
the Seraphine family, patented by the late Sir 
Charles WHEATSTONE (q.v.), June 19, 1829. 

It is hexagonal, and has a keyboard at each 
end, with expansible bellows between the two. 
The sound is produced by the pressure of air 
from the bellows on free metallic reeds. The 
compass of the treble concertina is four octaves 
(g to g’’’’), through which it has a complete 
chromatic scale. This instrument is double- 
action, and produces the same note both on 
drawing and pressing the bellows. Much 
variety of tone can be obtained by a skilful 
player, and it has the power of being played 
with great expression and complete sostenuto 
and staccato. Violin, flute and oboe music 
can be performed on it without alteration ; but 
music written specially for the concertina 
cannot be played on any other instrument, 
except the organ or harmonium. Nothing bus 
the last-named instruments can produce at 
once the extended harmonies, the sostenuto 
and staccato combined, of which the concertina 
is capable. There are also tenor, bass and 
double-bass concertinas, varying in size and 
shape. These instruments are single-action, 
producing the sound by pressure only, and are 
capable of taking tenor, bass and double-bass 
parts without alteration. The compass of the 
tenor concertina is from c to c’”’, that of the 
bass from C to c’’’, and that of the double-bass 
from CC to c’’, making the total range of the 
four instruments 63 octaves. The late Signor 
Regondi was the first to make the instrument 
known, and was followed by George Case. 
Richard Blagrove was subsequently the 
principal performer and professor. Among 
the music written specially for the instrument 
are two Concertos in G and D for solo con- 
certina and orchestra, by Molique; two in 
D and Ep, by G. Regondi; Sonata for piano 
and concertina in By, by Molique ; Quintet for 
concertina and strings, by G. A. Macfarren ; 
Adagio for 8 concertinas in E, by E. Silas; 
Quintet in D for piano, concertina, violin, 
viola and vicloncello, by the same; 6 Trios 
for piano, concertina and violin, by the same. 
Much brilliant salon music has also been written 
for it. The concertina has been occasionally 
introduced into the modern orchestra for 
special effects. (PLATE XV. No. 2.) G. 

CONCERTINO, ‘a little Concert.’ 

(1) A term applied to the little band of solo 
instruments employed in a CONCERTO GROSSO 
(q.v.). The title of Corelli’s concertos is, 
‘Concerti grossi con duoi violini e violoncello 
di concertino obligati, e duoi altri violini, viola 
e basso di concerto grosso ad arbitrio che si 
potranno radeppiare.’ W. S. R. 

(2) A piece for one or more solo instruments 
with orchestral accompaniment, which differs 


| from the ConcERTO in its much greater concise- 


CONCERT-MASTER 


ness. The concertino was traditionally re- 
garded as freer in form than the concerto ;_ it 
may be in three short movements, which are 
usually connected ; but it more often consists 
of one rather long movement, in which the 
time may be changed or a middle part in slower 
tempo be introduced episodically. As good 
examples may be cited Weber’s ‘ Concertino ’ 
for clarinet, op. 26, and Schumann’s ‘ Intro- 
duction and Allegro Appassionato,’ op. 92, for 
piano and orchestra. E. P. 
CONCERT-MASTER (Ger. Konzertmeister), 
the leader, z.e. the first of the first violins in 
an orchestra, who sits next the conductor and 
transmits his wishes to the band. He is, as 
far as any one player can be, responsible for 
the attack, the tempo, the nuances of the 
playing. G. 
CONCERTO (Ital. ; Fr. concert; Ger. Konzert), 
the name generally given to an instrumental 
composition designed to show the skill of an 


executant, and one which is almost invariably 


accompanied by orchestra, though there are 
numerous exceptions.? 

The word was, however, at one time used 
differently. It was first employed by Ludovico 
Viadana, who in 1602-03 published a series of 
motets for voices and organ, which he entitled 
“Concerti ecclesiastici.” In this sense the 
word was used as equivalent to the Latin ‘ con- 
centus,’ and such works were called ‘Concerti 
da chiesa’ (church concertos). Soon other 
instruments were added to the organ; and 
ultimately single instrumental movements in 
the sacred style were written which also 
received the name of ‘concerti da chiesa.’ 
The real inventor of the concerto as a concert 
piece was Giuseppe Torelli, who in 1686 
published a ‘concerto da camera’ for two 
violins and bass. The form was developed by 
Corelli, Geminiani and Vivaldi. From the 
first it resembled that of the sonata; and as 
the latter grew out of the suite, the movements 
becoming larger in form and with more 
internal cohesion, so it was also with the con- 
certo: there is as much difference between a 
concerto by Bach and one by Beethoven as 
there is between the ‘Suites anglaises’ and 
the ‘ Waldstein’ sonata. In the time of Bach 
and Handel the word ‘concerto,’ though 
applied exclusively to instrumental music, had 
a less restricted signification than that given 
to it later. 

THE 18TH-CEeNTURY TypE.—Many of the 
specimens of this form in the works of the 
masters named more nearly resemble sym- 
phonies than concertos in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term. (See CONCERTO GROSSO.) 
For instance, the first of Handel’s so-called 
‘oboe concertos’ is written for strings, two 
flutes, two oboes and two bassoons, and except- 

1 Such are Liszt’s ‘ Concert pathétique’ for 2 pianos, Schumann’s 


sonata op. 14, originally published as ‘ Concert sans orchestre,’ and 
Chausson’s concerto for violin, piano and string quartet 
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ing in occasional passages these are treated 
orchestrally rather than.as solo instruments ; 
while of Bach we have a concerto for violino 
piccolo, three oboes, one bassoon and two 
horns, with string quartet, and another for 
three violins, three violas, three violoncellos 
and double bass, neither of which possesses the 
characteristics of a modern concerto. The 
form, moreover, of the older concerto was very 
free. With Bach we find a preference for the 
three-movement form. In the whole of his 
harpsichord concertos, as well as in those for 
one or two violins, we find an allegro, a slow 
movement and a finale in quick time—gener- 
ally 3-8. The two concertos named above are, 
exceptionally, in four and only two movements 
respectively. With Handel, on the other hand, 
the three-movement form is the exception. 
As examples of the freedom of which he makes 
use may be quoted the movements of two of 
his ‘ Twelve Grand Concertos’ for two violins 
and violoncello soli, with accompaniment 
for stringed orchestra. These works are con- 
certos in the modern sense, as regards the treat- 
ment of the solo instruments; but their form 
is as varied as possible. Thus the sixth consists 
of a larghetto, allegro ma non troppo, musette, 
and two allegros, the second of which (though 
not so entitled) is a minuet; while the eighth 
contains an allemande, grave, andante allegro, 
adagio, siciliana and allegro. It should be 
mentioned here that Handel was one of the first, 
if not the first, to introduce opportunities for 
extempore performance on the part of the 
soloist, thus anticipating the ‘cadenza,’ an 
important feature of the modern concerto, to be 
spoken of presently. In the second movement 
of his organ concerto in D minor (No. 4 of the 
second set) are to be found no less than six 
places marked organo ad libitum, and with a 
pause over the rests in the accompaniments, 
indicating that the player (that is to say, he 
himself) was to improvise. 

Tue CiassicaL Form.—This was finally 
settled by Mozart, and though several modifica- 
tions have been introduced during the next 
century, the general lines of construction 
remained the same as those fixed by him. 
Nearly fifty concertos of his composition for 
various instruments are in existence, and, 
while presenting slight differences of detail, 
closely resemble one another in the more 
important points. The concerto form was 
founded upon that of the Sonara (q.v.) ; 
several variations, however, must be noted. 
In the first place, a concerto consisted of only 
three movements, the scherzo, for some not 
very obvious reason, being excluded. Litolff’s 
so-called ‘ Concerto-Symphonie’ in E flat, for 
piano and orchestra, has exceptionally a scherzo 
as the third of four movements, but Brahms’s 
introduction of one into his piano concerto 
in B flat was considered an innovation in 1882. 
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The first movement in Mozart’s concertos 
always begins with a tutti passage for the 
orchestra, in which the principal subjects are 
announced, much as in the first part of the 
first movement of a sonata. Sometimes the 
‘second subject’ is omitted in this portion of 
the piece, but it is more frequently introduced. 
An important difference in form, however, is 
that this first tutti always ends in the original 
key, and not in the dominant, or the relative 
major (if the work be in a minor key), as would 
be the case in a sonata. The solo instrument 
then enters, sometimes at once with the 
principal subject, and sometimes with a 
brilliant introductory passage. <A repetition, 
with considerable modification, of the first 
tutti, mostly follows, now divided between the 
principal instrument and the orchestra; the 
second subject is regularly introduced, as in a 
sonata, and the ‘ first solo ’ ends with a brilliant 


passage in the key of the dominant (or relative | 


major, as the case may be). A shorter tutti 
then leads to the second solo, which corre- 
sponds to the development or ‘ working out’ 
of a sonata, and which, after various modula- 
tions, leads back to the original key. The 
principal subject is then reintroduced by the 
orchestra, but in a compressed form, and is 
continued by the soloist with the ‘ third solo,’ 
which corresponds in its form to the latter part 
of a sonata movement. A short final tutti 
brings the movement to a close. In most older 
concertos a pause is made, near the end of this 
last tutti, upon the 6-4 chord on the dominant 
for the introduction of a cadenza by the player. 
Though very general, this custom was by no 
means universal; in several of Dussek’s con- 
certos—notably in his fine one in G minor, 
op. 49—no such pause is indicated. The 
CADENZA (g.v.), when introduced, could be 


either improvised by the player, or previously | 


composed, either by himself or by some other 
person. In the cadenza the player was 
expected not merely to show off his execution, 
but to display his skill in dealing with the 
subjects of the movement in which it was 
introduced. A cadenza consisting entirely of 
extraneous matter would be altogether faulty 
and out of place, no matter what its technical 
brilliancy. It was the invariable custom to 
finish the cadenza with a long shake over the 
chord of the dominant seventh, after which a 
short passage for the orchestra alone concluded 
the movement. In older works the soloist was 
silent during these few bars; but in his con- 
certo in C minor (Kéchel’s Catalogue, No. 491) 
Mozart for the first time tried the experiment 
of associating the piano with the orchestra 
after the cadenza; and his example was 
followed by Beethoven in his concertos in C 
minor, G major and Eb. 

The second movement, which might be an 
andante, a larghetto, an adagio, or any other 
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slow tempo, resembled in its form the cor- 
responding portion of a sonata. Some- 
times the variation form was used, as in 
Mozart’s two concertos in Bb (Kéchel, Nos. 450 
and 456); but more frequently the ordinary 
andante or larghetto was introduced. Two 
charming examples of the ‘ Romance’ will be 
found in the slow movement of Mozart’s 
concertos in D minor and D major (Kéchel, 
Nos. 466 and 537), though the latter is not, 
like the first, expressly so entitled, but simply 
bears the inscription ‘ Larghetto.” The solo 
part in the slow movements is frequently of 
an extremely florid character, abounding in 
passages of ornamentation. Sometimes a 
cadenza is also introduced at the close of this 
movement—e.g. in Mozart’s concertos in A 
major (K6chel, 414), C major (K6chel, 415) and 
G major (Kéchel, 453). In such cases, as 
is evident from the examples written by 
Mozart himself for the works mentioned, the 
cadenza should be much shorter than in the 
first movement. 

The finale of a concerto was mostly in rondo 
form, though examples are to be found in 
Mozart of the variation form being employed 
for this movement also; see concertos in C 
minor (Kéchel, 491) and G major (Kéchel, 
453). Sometimes this rondo was interrupted 
by a complete change of tempo. Thus the 
rondo of the concerto in C major (Kéchel, 415), 
which is in 6-8 time, is twice interrupted by an 
adagio in C minor, 2-4; in the middle of the 
rondo of the concerto in Eb (Kéchel, 482) is 
introduced an andantino cantabile; while 
another concerto in Ep (Kéchel, 271) has a 
minuet as the middle portion of the final 
presto. Short cadenzas were also frequently 
introduced in the finales ; the concerto in Ep, 
just mentioned, has no less than three, all of 
which, instead of being left to the discretion of 
the player, are, exceptionally, written out in 
full. Similar short cadenzas will be found in 
the rondo of Beethoven’s concerto in C minor, 
op. 37, while in the finale of the concerto in G, 
op. 58, a pause is made with the special direc- 
tion ‘ la cadenza sia corta ’—the cadenza to be 
short. 

The innovations introduced by Beethoven in 
the form of the concerto were numerous and 
important. Foremost among these was the 
greater prominence given to the orchestra. In 
the concertos of Mozart, except in the tutti, 
the orchestra has little to do beyond a simple 
accompaniment of the soloist, but with Beet- 
hoven, especially in his later concertos, the 
instrumental parts have really symphonic im- 
portance. Beethoven was also the first to 
connect the second and third movements (see 
concertos in G and E flat), an example which 
was imitated by Mendelssohn, in whose piano- 
forte concertos in G minor and D minor all the 
movements follow continuously. Beethoven, 
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moreover, in his concertos in G and E flat, 
broke through the custom of beginning the 
work with a long tutti for the orchestra; in 
the former the piano begins alone, and in the 
latter it enters at the second bar. It is worthy 
of remark that the same experiment had been 
once, and only once, tried by Mozart, in his 
little-known concerto in Ep (Kochel, 271), 
where the piano is introduced at the second bar. 
One more innovation of importance remains 
to be noticed. In his concerto in Ep, op. 73, 
Beethoven, instead of leaving a pause after the 
6—4 chord for the customary cadenza, writes his 
own in full, with the note ‘Non si fa una 
cadenza, ma attacca subito il seguente "—‘ Do 
not make a cadenza, but go on at once to the 
following.’ His cadenza has the further peculi- 
arity of being accompanied from the nineteenth 
bar by the orchestra. Another curious example 
of an accompanied cadenza is to be found in 
that which Beethoven has written for his piano- 
forte arrangement of his violin concerto, op. 61, 
through a considerable part of which the piano 
is accompanied by the drums, which give the 
chief subject of the movement. 

It is evident that the example of Beethoven 
in his Ep concerto led the way to the disuse 
of the introduced cadenza in the first move- 
ment. Neither Mendelssohn nor Brahms has 
inserted one at all in pianoforte concertos ; and 
where such is intended, composers mostly write 
out in full what they wish played, as, for 
example, Mendelssohn in his violin concerto, 
op. 64 (where, it may be remarked in passing, 
the cadenza is the middle of the first movement, 
and not at the end). Schumann (concerto in A 
minor, op. 54) and Raff (concerto in C minor, 
op. 185) have also both written their cadenzas 
in full. 

Sometimes concertos are written for more 
than one solo instrument, and are then known 
as double, triple, etc., concertos as the case may 
be. The construction of the work is precisely 
the same as when composed for only one instru- 
ment. As examples may be named Bach’s 
concertos for two violins, and for two, three 
and four pianos; Mozart’s concerto in Ep for 
two pianos, in F for three pianos, and in C for 
flute and harp; Beethoven’s triple concerto, 
op, 56, for piano, violin and violoncello ; 
Brahms’s concerto in A minor for violin and 
violoncello, op. 102; Maurer’s for four violins 
and orchestra. Mendelssohn’s autograph MSS., 
now in the State Library at Berlin, contain 
two concertos for two pianos and orchestra, 
and one for piano and violin, with strings. 

B. P, 

THE MopERN ConcERTO.—While the roman- 
tic composers of the 19th century modified the 
classical form to suit the needs of individual 
expression, only one produced so radical a 
change as to indicate a new type. This was 
Liszt, who, in his two piano concertos (E flat 
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and A), not only linked the movements, as 
others had done before him, but welded them 
together by the use of themes running through 
the whole structure and changed in rhythm 
and tempo to suit the emotional content of 
each movement in turn. Thus the whole 
became an enlarged single-movement form in 
which the first allegro could be regarded as an 
exposition, the central movement, or move- 
ments, as episodic developments, and the finale 
as a combination of development with re- 
capitulation. Liszt’s example had a wide- 
spread influence on later composers, and may 
be traced in Saint-Saéns, notably the violin 
concerto in B minor, in D’Albert’s violoncello 
concerto in C, and particularly in the highly 
individual style of Delius’s several concertos. 
Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, Grieg and Bruch all 
followed more or less the classical pattern of 
contrasted movements based on sonata form, 
so that it cannot be said to have been super- 
seded by Liszt’s innovation. Elgar’s violin 
concerto clings almost as closely to classical 
procedure as does that of Brahms (even its 
famous accompanied cadenza has its precedent, 
though probably unconsciously followed, in 
Beethoven), but the violoncello concerto is very 
much freer. It, like Delius’s works, may trace 
part of its descent through Liszt. It is of 
the essence of modern form, whether in con- 
certo writing or anything else, that the com- 
poser accepts precedent just in so far as may 
suit his immediate purpose and no further. 
Certain composers have also shown a marked 
tendency to return to the original conception 
of the concerto as a work for a group of con- 
certante players with or without accompani- 
ment. Chausson’s ‘ Concert’ for piano, violin 
and string quartet affords an instance from 
the 19th century. Arthur Bliss’s for piano, 
tenor voice, xylophone and strings is a salient 
example from the 20th. But such works are 
sporadic. They have not at present developed 
a type. C. 


Brsu.—H. DAFFNER, Die Entwicklung des Klavierkonzeris bis 
Mozart (Leipzig. 1906); A. ScuHERmnG, Geschichte des Insirumental- 
Konzerts bis auf die Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1905). 


CONCERTO GROSSO. (1) An orchestral 
concerto; 7.e. a succession of movements, 
played by two or more solo instruments ; 
accompanied by a full or stringed orchestra. 
The term belongs more to the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries (see TORELLI) than to the 
present day. 

Handel’s so-called ‘ Concertante’ is a com- 
position of this kind, written for two solo 
violins, and violoncello, accompanied by 
stringed instruments and hautboys. Eleven 
out of the twelve well-known Grand Concertos, 
by the same composer, are written for a similar 
assemblage of solo instruments, accompanied 
by stringed instruments and continuo only ; 
but No. VII. of this set is of an exceptional 
character, and contains no solo passages. Few 
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of these compositions contain any bravura 
passages for the principal instruments, which 
are used, for the most part, like the wind instru- 
ments in works of later date, for the purpose 
of producing variety of instrumentation ; but 
sometimes, and especially in the ‘ Concertante,’ 
long passages of great constructional import- 
ance are assigned to them. 

Handel’s six ‘ Oboe Concertos’ are Concerti 
Grossi, written for a concertino consisting of 
two solo violins, two violoncellos, two haut- 
boys, two flutes and two bassoons, with the 
addition, in No. I., of two tenors, and, in No. 
VL., of an obbligato harpsichord; accompanied, 
throughout the entire set, by the stringed 
orchestra and continuo. In some of these, the 
solo passages are much more brilliant than in 
the Grand Concertos above mentioned. 

Corelli’s Concerti Grossi are written for the 
same instruments as Handel’s ‘Grand Con- 
certos.’ J. S. Bach, in the six Brandenburg 
concertos, uses instrumental combinations of 
greater variety, and more in accordance with 
his own peculiar views of orchestral contrast. 

In form, all these works bore a close analogy 
to the ordinary overture and Suite, peculiar 
to the middle of the 18th century, the move- 
ments consisting of a series of Largos, Allegros 
and Andantes, intermixed, occasionally, with 
Minuets, Gavottes and even Gigas. After the 
invention of the Sonata-form, the Concerto 
Grosso died out. (See ConcerRTO and Sym- 
PHONY.) 

(2) A term applied to the orchestral accom- 
paniments of a Grand Concerto, as distinguished 
from the concertino, or assemblage of principal 
instruments. Ww. S. R. 

CONCERT - PITCH, an expression now 
understood to imply a slightly higher pitch 
than the standard pitch accepted for an 
orchestra, due to the higher temperature of the 
concert-hall orroom. Forexample, the French 
diapason normal is A=435 double vibrations 
per second (standardised in 1896). An average 
taken from the leading orchestras in Europe 
and America shows a performing or concert- 
pitch, of A= 439. Assy ible 

CONCERTSTUCK, ‘ Concert-piece,’ a term 
more particularly associated with works for 
piano and orchestra not in the full concerto 
form. Weber’s well-known composition in F 
minor (op. 79) affords a classical instance (see 
WEBER). Schumann has left a ‘ Concert- 
stiick ’ for four horns and orchestra (op. 82). 

CONCHITA, opera in 4 acts, text, adapted 
from La Femme et le pantin of Pierre Louys, by 
Maurizio Vaucaire and Carlo Zangarini, music 
by Zandonai. Produced, Dal Verme Theatre, 
Milan, Oct. 14, 1911; Covent Garden, July 3, 
1912. 

CONCONE, Grusrerre (b. Turin, 1810; 
d. there, June 1, 1861), a professor of the 
pianoforte and singing. 
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He lived for about ten years in Paris, where 
he gave lessons in both branches of music, and 
brought out several compositions for the piano, 
notably a set of studies published by Grus, 
Richault was the publisher of his vocal music, 
which is melodious and well written for the 
voice. But it is chiefly by his solfeggi and 
vocalizzi that Concone has made a world-wide 
reputation for usefulness, to which the re- 
publication of these works by Peters of Leipzig 
has greatly contributed. Those that are known 
consist of a book of 50 solfeggi for a medium 
compass of voice, 15 vocalizzi for soprano, 25 
for mezzo-soprano, and a book of 25 solfeggi 
and 15 vocalizzi, 40 in all, for bass or baritone. 
This coupling together of bass and baritone is 
as a rule a great mistake, but in the present 
case the alternative notes given in passages 
which run low enable baritone voices to make 
very profitable use of the vocalizzi, and as they 
do not run very high, ordinary bass voices can 
sing them with sufficient ease. There is also 
a set of thirty very good florid exercises for 
soprano. (See SOLFEGGIO.) 

The book of 50 solfeggi has been republished 
by many houses, notably by Curwen with the 
Tonic Sol-fa in addition to the ordinary 
notation. 

After the French revolution of 1848, Concone 
returned to Turin, and became maestro di 
cappella and organist at the Chapel Royal. 

H. ©. D. 

CONCORD is a combination of notes which 
requires no further combination following it or 
preceding it to make it satisfactory to the ear. 
The concords are perfect fifths, perfect fourths, 
major and minor thirds, and major and minor 
sixths, and such combinations of them, with 
the octave and one another, as do not entail 
other intervals. Thus the combination of 
perfect fifth with major or minor third con- 
stitutes what is known as a common chord, as 
(a). And different dispositions of the same 
notes, which are called its inversions, give, first 
a bass note with its third and sixth, as (b) ; 
and, secondly, a bass note with its fourth and 
sixth, as (c). 

Besides these a chord composed of the third 
and sixth on the second note of any scale is 
regarded as a concord, though there is a 
diminished fifth or augmented fourth in it 
according to the distribution of the notes, as 
(d) or (e)— 
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—since the naturally discordant quality of the 
diminished fifth and augmented fourth is con- 
sidered to be modified by placing the con- 
cordant note below them, a modification not 
effected when it is placed above them. This 
combination was treated as a concord even by 
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the theorists of the old strict diatonic style of 
counterpoint. (See HARMONY.) ©. H. H. P. 

CONDELL, Henry (b. 1757; d. Battersea, 
June 24, 1824), was for many years a violinist 
in the orchestras at the Opera House and Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. 

He wrote overtures to ‘The House to be 
sold’ (1802), Dimond’s ‘ Hero of the North’ 
(1803), ‘Love laughs at Locksmiths’; in- 
cidental music to ‘ Aladdin’ and Reynolds’s 
‘ Bridal Ring’ (1810). In 1811 he gained a 
prize at the Catch Club for his glee, * Loud 
blowe the wyndes.’ He also composed the 
music for the following dramatic pieces: 
‘The Enchanted Island,’ ballet, 1804; ‘ Who 
wins ?’” musical farce, 1808; and ‘ Trans- 
formation,’ musical farce, 1810; and was one 
of the six contributors to the comic opera, 
‘The Farmer’s Wife,’ 1814. W. H. H. 

CONDUCTING, the art of directing the 
simultaneous performance of several players or 
singers by the use of gesture. 

The conductor’s duty is to concentrate the 
various purposes of individual players into one 
combined purpose, just as a pianist combines the 
various mechanisms of his instrument into one 
organism under his fingers. For this reason a 
conductor is often said to ‘play on the orchestra’; 
indeed the power of a conductor over his players 
may be even greater than that of a player over 
his instrument, inasmuch as the mechanical 
element is entirely absent from the connexion 
between the conductor and his performers. 

Richard Wagner divides the duties of an 
orchestral conductor under two heads—(a) that 
of giving the true tempo to the orchestra ; (6) 
that of finding where the melody lies.1 The idea 
of true tempo covers the technical qualifications 
necessary to a conductor; the idea of the melody 
covers the ideal aspects of his art. Very few 
men possess both these qualifications, but both 
are necessary to great conducting. Technical 
accuracy is useless without an imaginative mind, 
and the most inspired imagination is powerless 
unless aided by a clear head and a clear beat. 

(a) The technical equipment and duties of 
the conductor, particularly the actual code of 
signals authorised by convention and tradition 
for his use, are fully described with diagrams in 
Berlioz’s A Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 
(English translation, pp. 247-9), and more re- 
cently in Adrian C. Boult’s A Handbook on the 
Technique of Conducting. Where these differ, 
the more modern version should be preferred. 

(6) We may classify the more ideal aspects of 
the conductor’s art under the following heads : 

1. ‘Rusato’ Conpuctine. — A conductor 
must have the tempo clearly in his head, and he 
must be able to keep to it with metronomic accu- 
racy, otherwise he can have no sense of time. 


1 ‘The whole duty of a conductor is comprised in his ability to 
indicate the right tempo.’ ... ‘The orchestra had learnt to look 
for Beethoven’s melody in every bar... and the orchestra sang 
that melody. This was the secret.’.-R. Wagner, Uber das Diri- 
giren, translated by Dannreuther. 
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But it does not follow that he shouid always 
keep rigidly to the initial tempo. ‘Tempo 
rubato ’ is as necessary in orchestral music as in 
any other. This is a comparatively new idea: 
Mendelssohn, we are told by W. S. Rockstro, 
“held tempo rubato in abhorrence.’ It was 
Wagner who by his practice and his theory con- 
tended that ‘ modifications of tempo’ are neces- 
sary to a living rendering of orchestral music.? 

Orchestral rubato can easily be overdone; a 
mechanical slackening and quickening of tempo 
is almost worse than metronomic rigidity. 
Perfect orchestral rubato should be like the 
playing of a single performer, holding back or 
pressing on almost imperceptibly as his emo- 
tional impulse directs. This perfection cannot 
be achieved except by a permanent orchestra, 
at one with itself and with its conductor, and 
then only after long and careful rehearsals. 

2. LATITUDE TO PLAYERS.—Next comes the 
question of what is known as ‘ drill sergeant’ 
conducting. Should a conductor absolutely 
rule his players, or should he allow scope to 
individual judgment? In passages for full 
orchestra, or where there are difficult combina- 
tions of rhythms, etc., the conductor should 
probably be quite autocratic. But where one 
instrument stands out prominently the con- 
ductor should usually, for the moment, treat 
the work as a concerto, and accompany the 
soloist. For those conductors who esteem a 
full tone in the orchestra this is essential, even 
at the expense of clearness in the subordinate 
parts. Those who heard the ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
overture under Mottl will remember the noble 
sonority of the trombones at the first fortissimo. 
Mottl having once indicated the tempo, allowed 
the trombones to play as they pleased, and kept 
the whole orchestra waiting on them. The 
trombonists, released from cramping obedience 
to the conductor’s stick, were able to give the 
passage with tremendous force without sacrific- 
ing beauty of tone. It was a splendid piece of 
orchestral impressionism, though not satisfac- 
tory to those who value clearness of detail. 
This licence to individuals must be subordinate 
to the conductor’s conception of the work as 
a whole. A story of Nikisch rehearsing in 
London illustrates the proper balance to be 
maintained. Whenever an instrument had 
a solo he would sing the passage over to the 
player, saying, ‘That is my idea of it, now 
play it as you like.’ 

3. ErriclENT MANAGEMENT OF A REHEARSAL. 
—The conductor’s object must be to employ the 
time for rehearsal as usefully as possible. A 
conductor must recognise at once what are the 
difficult parts of a composition ; what will re- 
quire much rehearsal and what little. Orches- 
tral players are very sensitive and naturally 
resent having their time wasted. The conductor 


2 Wagner invented this ‘new style’ of conducting during his 
conductorship at Dresden 1843-49, and codified his ideas in the 
famous Uber das Diriyiren (1869). 
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must realise which mistakes may be passed over 
lightly as mere slips, which are radical and must 
be insisted on. Economy of time is especially 
important where a conductor has to direct a 
‘scratch’ orchestra collected for the purpose 
with only one rehearsal to prepare for a long 
programme. In such cases the conductor must 
be ready to seize on the essential points and let 
the rest take care of itself. 

4, CORRECTING AND ANNOTATING ORCHES- 
TRAL Parts.—It is a conductor’s duty to see 
that the parts are correct, and that any ‘ cuts’ 
or other special marks are duly indicated. Some 
conductors add special bowing and breathing 
marks to the orchestral parts to produce a more 
perfect unanimity of rendering, while other 
conductors prefer to give their players more 
freedom. Together with this duty goes the 
responsibility of making certain alterations in 
the score of well-known works, such as Wagner’s 
famous emendations in the choral symphony, 
Richter’s alteration of two trumpet passages in 


the Eroica Symphony, the changing of Tie: to 
— @ in the bassoon part near the beginning 


of ae ‘Tannhaiiser’ overture, or the almost 
universal substitution of a bass clarinet for a 
bassoon in a certain passage in Tchaikovsky’s 
sixth symphony. 

It would be out of place to discuss here how 
far such alterations are justifiable; they are 
only mentioned here because it is a conductor’s 
duty to know of these alterations, and to settle 
whether he will adhere to the original score or not. 

5. GENERAL CONCEPTION.—The more ideal 
qualities of a conductor include the power of 
grasping a composer’s true meaning, that of 
impressing himself on the members of the 
orchestra, and that indefinable power of giving 
life to music which belongs to all great players 
and conductors. The powers of interpretation 
in conductors have increased much in modern 
times; this is doubtless largely owing to the 
increased virtuosity of orchestral players, but 
it is chiefly because modern conductors have 
usually made a special study of the art of 
* playing on the orchestra.’ Up to the middle 
of the 19th century a fairly correct performance 
was all that a conductor expected of his players: 
now correctness is the minimum from which he 
starts. 

The modern art of orchestral interpretation 
exhibits itself in two main lines. There are 
those conductors whose aim is faithfully to 
represent the composer’s intention, and those 
who mirror themselves in the work they are 
conducting. A conductor of the first type 
would wish his audience to say not ‘this is 
wonderful’ but ‘this is right.” Most of his 
work is done at rehearsal ; during the perform- 
ance he is merely on the watch to see that his 
directions are carried out. 

The other type of conductor makes his mark 
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by some new and personal light thrown on an 
old work. To watch such a conductor is like 
watching a great actor—every action is ex- 
pressive and every nuance is guided by the 
inspiration of the moment. This ‘ personal’ 
method of conducting is liable to great abuses 
in the hands of an incompetent artist. Every 
pettifogging band-master must now have his 
‘reading’ of the great masterpieces. This 
‘reading ’ usually consists of a strict disregard 
for the composer’s intentions coupled with a 
gross exaggeration of nuance and a distortion of 
the true rhythm, which has the same relation 
to real ‘rubato’ playing that barn-storming 
has to good tragic acting. Such a conductor as 
this last had much better confine himself to 
merely beating time; then, at all events, the 
audience will hear the notes and will be able to 
draw their own conclusions, 

It is a moot point how far a conductor is 
really necessary to an orchestra. A _ string 
quartet never dreams of having a conductor, 
and even such a work as Schubert’s ‘ Octet’ is 
played without one. Certainly a well-organised 
orchestra could perfectly well dispense with a 
mere time-beater in works which it knew well, 
and it would give a much better performance 
without the supererogatory gestures of an 
ignorant or inexperienced conductor who knows 
much less about the work which is being played 
than the players themselves. An interesting 
experiment has been made lately (1924) in 
Moscow of orchestral playing without a con- 
ductor; it is said with very good results. To 
achieve this it is necessary that every player 
should be a real artist. that the members of the 
orchestra should have played together long 
enough to have become one organism, that each 
player should have a knowledge of the work as 
a whole (not his own part only), and that 
rehearsals should be unlimited. 

History orf CoNDucTING.—We can trace the 
history of conducting as far back, at least, as 
the 15th century, by which time it had become 
customary to beat time to the ‘ Sistine choir’ 
at Rome with a roll of paper called a sol-fa. 
Ornithoparcus, writing in 1516, describes ‘ Tact’ 
as ‘a certain motion made by the hand of the 
chief singer, according to the nature of the 
marks, which motion directs a song according to 
measure.’! This proves that by the beginning 
of the 16th century the practice was universal, 
as also does a passage from Galilei’s Dialogo 
(1583) where he mentions that the ancient 
Greeks did not beat time ‘ as is customary now.’ 
In Morley’s Introduction (1597) we find the 
following dialogue : 


‘Philomathes. What is a stroke ? 

‘Magister. It is a successive motion of the hand, 
directing the quality of every note and rest in the 
song, with equal measure, according to the variety of 
signs and proportions.’ 


1 This quotation is from John Dowland’s translation (1609) ; see 
also Hawkins’s History of Music 
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With the decline of polyphonic music and of 
its rhythmic subtlety the office of time-beater 
gradually became less necessary, and as the 
idea of the conductor as interpreter was not 
yet born, the practice of directing music with 
the conducting-stick fell into disuse. How 
and when the change came about is doubtful, 
but by 1738 it was customary to direct opera 
performances sitting at the harpsichord. This 
was at all events the case in Italy, and probably 
in Germany, though at the Paris opera Rousseau 
expressly says it was habitual to beat time 
audibly by striking the baton against the desk.’ 
As regards Germany we have Gesner’s famous 
description of Bach * to prove that he, at all 
events, was in the habit of directing music, 
while he himself played the organ. 

According to Carl Junker’s pamphlet of 1782 
the pianoforte (or ‘ fliigel ’) was still an integral 
part of the orchestra, though in one passage 
he certainly refers to the musical director as 
a ‘time-beater’ (Takischldger). However, by 
the beginning of the 19th century the practice 
of beating time seems to have been firmly 
established in Germany, and from that time 
the art of conducting grew in importance. (See 
Baton.) Mendelssohn, during his conductor- 
ship of the Gewandhaus concerts (1835-43), 
exercised a great influence over orchestral 
renderings, and founded the ‘ Mendelssohn 
tradition ’ or the ‘elegant school’ of conductors, 
as its enemies called it. This was, in its turn, 
superseded by the modern school of conductors, 
which may be said to have been founded by 
Richard Wagner. The pioneers of the new 
school were Hans von Biilow, Hans Richter 
and Hermann Levi. Among their immediate 
successors were Arthur Nikisch, Fritz Stein- 
bach, Felix Mottl and Felix Weingartner. 

The last fifty years have witnessed the growth 
of ‘virtuoso’ conducting which has been already 
described, and of specialisation in conducting ; 
one conductor making a special study of the 
classical masters, another of Brahms or Tchai- 
kovsky. About 1880 Von Biilow made a tour 
round Germany with the famous Meiningen 
Court orchestra, which made a great effect on 
orchestral playing all over the Continent. 
These journeys were carried on by his successor, 
Steinbach, who gave a memorable series of 
concerts in London in 1902, before retiring 
from the post of conductor to direct the Cologne 
Conservatorium. 

In France, as we have seen, the practice of 
conducting never entirely dropped out; but 
orchestral playing was evidently at a very low 
ebb in the lifetime of Berlioz, as his memoirs 

1 Lully’s misuse of the baton in 1687 is reported to have been the 
immediate cause of his death (see Lutty). Colasse, Lully’s pupil, 
held an appointment as ‘batteur de mesure’ (see CoLAssE). 

2 See Rousseau, Dictionnaire dela musique, s.v. ‘ Baton,’ ‘ Battre 
la mesure,’ and ‘ Maitre de Musique.’ 

3 See Spitta’s J. S. Bach (Engl. tr. vol. ii. p. 259); also for a very 


good translation of Gesner’s remarks see John Sebastian Bach by 


Sedley Taylor. - 
4 See Wagner’s Uber das Dirigiren. 
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testify. However, the conductor Habeneck 
achieved the distinction of being the subject of 
great praise from Wagner.’ Berlioz’s famous 
Chef @orchestre was published in 1848. In 
1874 M. Colonne instituted the ‘ Concerts du 
Chatelet,’ and in 1881 Lamoureux formed 
his famous orchestra, which after his death 
was conducted by Chevillard. Lamoureux’s 
conducting was noticeable for an extreme 
clearness and precision of detail which is 
almost unique in the history of orchestral 
playing. 

History oF ConpucTING IN ENGLAND.— 
The following instances in the 18th century of 
conducting with a stick or roll are noteworthy. 

In the English translation of Raguenet, 
entitled A Comparison between the French and 
Italian Musick and Operas, published in 
London in 1709, the translator has a footnote 
(p. 42), which deserves quotation : 


‘Some Years since the Master of the Musick in the 
Opera at Paris had an Elboe Chair and Desk plac’d on 
the Stage, where, with the Score in one Hand, and a 
Stick in the other, he beat Time on a Table put there 
for that purpose, so loud, that he made a greater 
Noise than the whole Band, on purpose to be heard 
by the Performer. By degrees they remov’d this 
Abuse from the Stage to the Musick Room, where the 
Composer beats the Time in the same manner, and 
as loud as ever. The same was observ’d in London 
six or seven years ago; but since the Italian Masters 
are come among us, and the Opera’s have been intro- 
duced, thev have put a stop to that ridiculous Custom, 
which was Founded more upon an ill Habit than 
any Necessity there was for it, as doing more harm 
than good ; for the Opera’s are better Performed now 
without it than any Piece of Musick was formerly ; 
because the Eye was too much Distracted, being 
obliged to mind the beating of the Measure, and the 
Score at the same time; besides, it kept the Singer 
and the Player in too much Subjection, and Fear of 
Errors, by which means they were depriv’d of the 
Liberty so absolutely necessary to Musick, and which 
gives a Strength and Spirit to the Notes.’ 


Samuel Wesley, in a lecture delivered in 
London in 1827, said : 

‘IT remember that in the time of Dr. Boyce it was 
customary to mark the measure to the orchestra with 
a roll of parchment, or paper, in hand, and this 
usage is yet continued at St. Paul’s Cathedral at the 
musical performances for the Sons of the Clergy.’ 
The general practice of conducting was revived 
much later in England, however, than on the 
Continent. As late as 1820 the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society were directed by the 
joint efforts of the first violin, and a musician 
seated at the pianoforte, who struck a few notes 
if anything went amiss, In this year Spohr 
visited England, and when called upon to 
direct a Philharmonic concert insisted on doing 
so with the baton. His own account of the 
innovation is very instructive, and is worth 
quoting : 

‘I took my stand . . . in front of the orchestra, 
drew my directing baton from my coat pocket, and 
gave the signal to begin. Quite alarmed at such a 
novel proceeding some of the directors protested 
against it. . . . The triumph of the baton as a time- 
giver was decisive, and no one was seen any more 
seated at the piano during the performance of sym- 
phonies and overtures.’ * 

5 Ibid. 
6 Spohr, Autobiography, English translation. 
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In 1855 the Philharmonic orchestra was con- 
ducted for one season by Richard Wagner, but 
this inestimable privilege was not recognised at 
the time, and Wagner was not engaged again. 
Indeed, The Times of 1860 goes out of its way 
to say that the season during which Wagner 
conducted was ‘ one of the most disastrous on 
record.’ (See Royaut PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.) 

Mention must be made of. two conductors 
who had a great reputation in England in their 
lifetime. One was JULLIEN (q.v.), who con- 
ducted orchestral concerts of the popular kind 
from 1842-59. Jullien was to some extent a 
charlatan, but he had genuine ability of a kind, 
and in some ways foreshadowed the ‘ virtuoso ’ 
conductor of later times : he also deserves com- 
mendation for helping to popularise much good 
orchestral music. Much more famous than 
Jullien is Michael Costa (q.v.), who conducted 
in England from 1833-84. Perhaps the 
exaggerated respect paid to Costa during his 
life has caused too violent a reaction since his 
death. There can be no doubt that he was a 
very fine band-master, whatever may have 
been his shortcomings as an interpreter. 

Between 1855 and 1860 two more or less per- 
manent orchestras were founded in England, 
one by August Manns at the Crystal Palace, 
the other by Charles Hallé in Manchester. 
(See Manns; Hattf#; MANCHESTER.) As a con- 
ductor Manns belonged to the school of those 
who seek to sink themselves in the work they 
are conducting. What he did for the south 
of England, Hallé did for the north. 

The first series of ‘Richter’ concerts (London, 
1879) is an important landmark in the history 
of English conducting. Richter revolutionised 
English ideas as to how classical music should 
be rendered, and made Wagner intelligible to 
English audiences for the first time. The 
advent of Richter may be said to have killed 
the ‘ Mendelssohn tradition ’ in England. 

In 1893 a series of orchestral concerts was 
given, at which Mottl, Levi and others were 
specially engaged to conduct. The musical 
public awoke to the fact that a conductor can 
play on his orchestra just as a pianist can play 
on his instrument. The cult of the ‘ virtuoso ’ 
conductor became as fashionable as that of the 
prima donna. It is very much to the credit of 
these conductors who have been so ‘ ignorantly 
worshipped’ that they have never let this 
fashionable flattery affect their musical ideals. 

Another important event in the history of 
English conducting was the formation in 1897 
of the QurEN’s Hatt OrcHESTRA, under the 
conductorship of Henry J. Woop (q.v.). The 
great reputation of this orchestra, apart from 
the individual excellence of its members, is due 
to the training it has received from its con- 
ductor ; and while he has taught his orchestra 
Wood has taught himself, and may now be 

1 The Crystal Palace Orchestra was disbanded in 1901. 
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reckoned as a first-rate conductor, not of one 
style alone, but of all. 

Henry Wood was the pioneer of a line of 
English conductors including Hamilton Harry, 
Eugene Goossens, Adrian Boutt. Contem- 
porary with Wood but working on different 
lines are Landon Ronatp and Thomas 
Brrcuam; also Albert Coatgrs, who formed his 
experiences in Germany and Russia (see these 
names). Conducting classes are now estab- 
lished under Wood at the R.A.M. and Boult at 
the R.C.M. Conducting can, however, only be 
learnt at the conductor’s desk. On the Con- 
tinent there are many small posts at opera- 
houses and in concert-rooms through which a 
young man can gradually rise to the front rank, 
and obtain an important post as Kapell- 
meister. In England there are no such means 
of learning the art, and few appointments to be 
gained at the end. 

There are, however, signs of improvement. 
The Scottish orchestra, for instance, has done 
splendid work in the north under the conductor- 
ship of Cowen, Landon Ronald and Julius 
Harrison ; at Bournemouth Dan Godfrey has 
developed the municipal ‘ Town-band’ into a 
first-class concert orchestra, and other muni- 
cipal ventures in the same direction are made 
from time to time. R. V. W. 

ConDUCTING IN AMERICA.—The establish- 
ment within the last generation of numerous 
first-rate orchestras in the principal towns of 
the United States has favoured the position of 
conductors in America, who at the present time 
(1926) are the most highly considered class, and 
among the most highly paid, of musicians in 
that country. As in England, a great part of 
the pioneer work was done by foreigners, but 
the larger opportunities of the States have 
enabled it to be done on a much larger scale, and 
the rapid increase in the number of orchestras 
still makes the importation of both conductors 
and players a practical necessity. Neverthe- 
less, since the foundation in 1842 of the Putit- 
HARMONIC SocreTY OF NEw York (q.v. under 
New York), there has been time for the evolu- 
tion of a native history in the art of conducting. 
In this two names stand out with special 
prominence, Thomas and Damrosch. Although 
neither Theodore Tuomas (q.v.), nor the 
Damrosch family, father and sons, were born in 
America, the former arrived in that country at 
the age of 10, and Walter DamroscuH (q.v.) 
was still younger when his father, Leopold 
DAMROSCH (q.v.), went there as conductor of the 
Mannergesangverein Arion. Both Thomas and 
the two younger Damrosches (Frank and 
Walter), therefore, are to be regarded as 
American conductors in the sense that their 
art was developed in the process of building 
up American institutions which they headed. 
Thomas founded (1890) the Cotcaco SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (see under Cu1caGo), which bore his 
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name for many years after his death. Walter 
Damrosch succeeded his fatherin conducting the 
New York Sympuony Soctery (see under NEw 
YorK) which the latter had founded in 1878, and 
these with the New York Philharmonic, which 
both were instrumental in establishing, may be 
considered to be the basis of the wide de- 
velopment which has followed. The Boston 
SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA, no less important than 
these as a musical institution, is less significant 
from the point of view of American conducting, 
because ever since its establishment under 
Henschel in 1881 it has always engaged dis- 
tinguished foreigners to conduct it through a 
term of years. A younger man than any of the 
above mentioned, who may be regarded as a 
native product in this connexion, is Leopold 
STOKOWSKI (q¢.v.). Though Polish by descent 
and English by upbringing and general musical 
education, his practical experience as an 
orchestral conductor was gained in handling 
American orchestras, and it was he who brought 
the Philadelphia Orchestra (see PHILADELPHIA) 
to its present high standing. His art is the out- 
come of the unique opportunities which the 
American orchestras offer. C. 
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CONDUCTOR’S PART, a substitute for a 
full score, in which either the parts are con- 
densed into two staves, and the names of the 
various instruments are inscribed as they enter 
(Spohr’s D minor symphony was published in 
this shape only), or, which is more usual, a 
leading part such as the first violin, on a single 
stave, is fully cued for the other instruments. 

CONDUCTUS, a form of composition em- 
ployed in the late 12th and the 13th centuries, 
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the distinguishing feature of which was that the 
tenor or canto fermo was not derived from the 
plain-song of the church, but was an original 
theme, or in some cases a popular melody, in 
triple measure, to which one or more parts were 
added by way of discant. The earliest defini- 
tion that has come down to us is that given in 
the Discantus Positio Vulgaris (Coussemaker, 
Scriptores, i. 96) : 


*“Conductus est super unum metrum multiplex 
consonans cantus, qui etiam secundarias recipit 
consonantias.’ 


The word ‘ multiplex ’ here does not necessarily 
imply a composition in more than two parts. 
The primary consonances are the unison, 
octave, 5th, 4th and major and minor 3rd. 
The secondary consonances are the 15th, 12th, 
11th and major and minor 10th (see Cousse- 
maker, i. 3626). Atalater date the major and 
minor 6th and 13th and occasional passing 
discords were admitted (ib. iii. 361, iv. 212, 
278, 294 6). Franco tells us that the modus 
operandi in the conductus differed from that in 
all other forms of discant (cantilena, rondellus, 
motetus, organum) : 


‘quia in omnibus aliis primo accipitur cantus aliquis 
prius factus qui tenor dicitur, eo quod discantum 
tenet, et ab ipso ortum habet. In conductis vero non 
sic, sed fiunt ab eodem cantus et discantus.’ 
(Coussemaker, i. 130 6), and again : 


“Qui vult facere conductum primum cantum invenire 
debet pulchriorem quam potest, deinde uti debet illo 
ut de tenore faciendo discantum.’ 


(2b. 132 5). 

Walter of Odington, after defining Rondellus 
as a form of discant in which ‘quod unus 
cantat, omnes per ordinem recitent,’ adds : 


* Si vero non alter alterius recitat cantum, sed singuli 
procedunt per certos punctus, dicitur Conductus, quasi 
plures cantus decori conducti’: 

and he subsequently tells us : 


‘Conducti sunt compositi ex plicabilibus canticis 
decoris cognitis vel inventis et in diversis modis ac 
punctis tteratis in eodem tono vel in diversis.’ 
(Coussemaker, i. 245 b, 247 a), which points to a 
repetition of the subject in varied form and 
with varied discant. From Franco and others 
we learn that words were not sung in all parts 
of the conductus, for this is probably the 
meaning of the somewhat ambiguous expres- 
sion ‘cum littera et sine.’ The compositions 
identified as conductus in MS. Plutarch, 29, 1 
of the Laurentian Library at Florence have 
words written below the tenor part only ; the 
short example given by Odington has no text. 
The author of the early anonymous treatise 
in the British Museum, printed at p. 327 of 
Coussemaker’s first volume, speaks of con- 
ductus simplices, duplices and triplices, and 
gives the titles of specimens of each sort com- 
posed by the great Perotin himself. In 1898 
these compositions were identified by Dr. 
Wilhelm Meyer of Géttingen in the Laurentian 
manuscript mentioned above, and Professor 
Wooldridge has now transcribed and printed 
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several of them in the first volume of the 
Oxford History of Music. 

The conductus appears to have fallen into 
disuse by the middle of the 14th century, for 
we find Johannes de Muris soon afterwards 
complaining that only motets and cantilene 
are heard nowadays, and deploring the loss of 
the 
‘conductos cantus ita pulchros in quibus tanta 
delectatio est, qui sunt ita artificiales et delectabiles 
duplices, triplices et quadruplices.’ 

For a fuller account of this interesting early 
musical form the reader is referred to the 
Oxford History of Music, vol. i. The Polyphonic 
Period, pp. 245-318. Jtudieabts, he 

CONFALONIERI, Grutto Metin (0. Milan, 
1896), composer. He studied at Milan with 
Pozzoli, but concluded his musical training 
at Bologna with Alfano (1921). He is also 
a doctor of letters and philosophy of Milan 
University. His symphonic poem ‘ Una notte 
sul monte Imetto,’ performed at Milan and 
Bologna (1921), had a flattering reception in 
both places. In London he became known 
with the performance of the first piano and 
violin sonata by the Contemporary Music 
Section of the B.M.S. The sonata was written 
in 1919 and is published by Messrs. Sonzogno. 
A second sonata has not yet been published. 
The easy charm and distinction of his work won 
the admiration of Thomas Beecham, who en- 
trusted Confalonieri with the incidental music 


to Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess.’ Other 
works published are : 

Two Piano Preludi al mattino (1920). 

Songs: 4 Melodie per Cloti (1920). 

Peasant Dance (1923). F. B. 


CONFORTO, Giovanni Luca (b. Mileto: 
c. 1560), a Calabrian, admitted into the Papal 
Choir, Nov. 4, 1591. 

His chief title to notice seems to have been 
the publication of a volume (Passaggi sopra 
tutte « salmi), containing a series of vocal orna- 
mentations of all kinds wherewith to overlay 
the Psalms in ordinary use in the church on 
Sundays and holidays throughout the year. 
Baini ascribes to him what he considers the 
restoration of the ‘trillo.2 (See ORNAMENTS, 
VOCAL.) E. H. P. 

His Breve et facile maniera @ essercitarsi a 
far passaggi, published in Rome (1593 or 1603), 
have been republished in facsimile with trans- 
lation by Dr. Johannes Wolf (Berlin, 1922). 
(See Z.M.W., Apr. 1923, p. 391.) 

CONRADI, Avaust (b. Berlin, June 27, 1821; 
d. there, May 26, 1873), studied harmony and 
composition under Rungenhagen. 

In 1843 he was appointed organist of the 
Invalidenhaus at Berlin, and produced a sym- 
phony; in 1847 an opera, ‘ Riibezahl,’ was 
given at Berlin. In 1849 he was Kapellmeister 
at Stettin, and conductor successively at the 
K6nigstadt Theatre in Berlin (1851), at 
Diisseldorf, Cologne, and from 1856 again in 
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Berlin at various theatres, such as Kroll’s, the 
Wallnertheater and Victoriatheater. In 1855 
his ‘Musa der letzte Maurenfiirst’’ was per- 
formed at Berlin. His other compositions 
include five symphonies, overtures, string 
quartets, dance music for pianoforte and 
orchestra, and a quantity of Lieder, 
M. ©. ©. 
CONRADI, Jowann Guore, Kapellmeister 
at Ottingen in Bavaria towards the end of the 
17th century, one of the earliest composers 
of German opera. He produced successfully 
at the Hamburg Theatre ‘ Ariane ’ (afterwards 
added to by Reinhard Keiser and reproduced 
in 1722 as ‘ Ariadne ’), ‘ Diogenes,’ and ‘ Numa 
Pompilius’ in 1691; ‘ Karl der Grosse’ and 
‘ Jerusalem’ (1692); ‘ Sigismund,’ ‘ Genseri- 
cus,’ and ‘ Pygmalion’ (1693). A number of 
MS. compositions for the church are mentioned 
in Q.-L. M. O. O. 
CONRAD VON ZABERN (b. Zabern, Al- 
sace), a 15th-century Mag. Theol., preacher at 
Heidelberg c. 1470, and professor at the uni- 
versity, where he lectured on music. He wrote 
an essay on the use of the monochord, Incipit 
opusculum valde singulare, printed with the 
Bible types of Joh. Fust and Peter Schéffer, 
Mayence, c. 1473; and one, De modo bene 
cantandt choralem cantum... printed by 
Schoffer, 1474; another edition of this by Diel 
appeared in 1509. BE. v. d. 8. 
CONSECUTIVE, the term applied to 
intervals which recur between the same parts 
or voices, but more especially to consecutive 
fifths and octaves for long condemned by 
theorists on esthetic grounds. Sir Hubert 
Parry explained the objection to consecutive 
octaves, when employed in music the part- 
writing of which is clearly defined, by saying 
that the effect of number in the parts variously 
moving is pointlessly and inartistically reduced. 
This is owing to the sense of identity which 
appears to us when the upper notes reinforce 
the most prominent harmonics of the lower. 
Consecutive fifths are in a somewhat different 
category. There is no identity here of rein- 
forced harmonics, whatever reinforcement there 
is, is of the third harmonic of the lower notes 
but sounded an octave lower, and the similar 
motion of the progression only serves to make 
more pronounced the peculiar effect of bare- 
ness in quality, penetrative power and sug- 
gestion of definite tonality which the simultane- 
ous sounding of two notes at the interval of a 
fifth creates. This effect was felt to be out of 
place in music of the classical type; it was too 
obtrusive and was apt to destroy the char- 
acteristic clarity and subtlety of part-writing 
and tonal scrupulousness. It was therefore 
a common practice to avoid such consecutives 
altogether. That the effect was directly due 
to the similar progression of parts rather than 
of sounds is shown by the following example 
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where ‘ consecutives ’ are avoided by the parts 
being made to cross. 


3a = rere sounding eee St 
—— harmonie-@5=g——= — 
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Modern practice has definitely sought to 
make use of the effect produced by consecutive 
fifths and in various ways. At the opening of 
the third act of ‘ La Bohéme’ Puccini writes: 
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ingeniously and aptly creating a cold, grey 
atmosphere. This is analogous to the ‘ colour- 
ing’ of a melody by accompanying it by itself 
at an interval of a fifth or fourth as Elgar has 
done in ‘ The Apostles’: 


“he Apostles.” 


————— 
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Another device much used by Debussy and 
other French writers is to support harmonies, 
whether closely related or not, by the funda- 
mental bass with the fifth added. See also 
Ravel’s sonatina for piano for many delicate 
effects of a similar kind; also under Harmony, 
(3). The development and condensation of 
traditional harmonic values. 

It is interesting to quote two much earlier 
uses of consecutive fifths. Wagner writes in 
* Tristan und Isolde’: 


In musical training the avoidance of con- 
secutive fifths and octaves in part-writing still 
remains essential if a sure command over chord 
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manipulation and contrapuntal freedom is to 
be obtained. N. C. G. 

CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE, a free 
school of music, established in Paris by the 
Convention Nationale, Aug. 3, 1795. Its first 
suggestion was due to a horn player named 
Rodolphe, and the plan which he submitted to 
the minister Amelot in 1775 was carried into 
effect on Jan. 3, 1784, by Baron Breteuil, of 
Louis XVI.’s household, acting on the advice 
of Gossec. This Ecole Royale de Chant, under 
Gossec’s direction, was opened Apr. 1, 1784, in 
the Hotel des Menus-Plaisirs du Roi, then used 
by the Académie for its rehearsals. It re- 
mained there as Conservatoire until the end of 
1910; at the beginning of 1911 it was moved to 
14 Rue de Madrid, formerly occupied by Jesuits 
as a College. 

The first public concert was given Apr. 18, 
1786, and on the addition of a class for dramatic 
declamation in the following June it adopted 
the name of ‘Ecole Royale de Chant et de 
Déclamation Lyrique.’ The municipality en- 
gaged a band under Bernard Sarrette in 1790, 
and instituted on June 9, 1792, the Ecole 
Gratuite de Musique de la Garde Nationale 
Parisienne, which did good service under Sar- 
rette’s skilful direction, and finally took the 
name of Institut National de Musique, Nov. 8, 
1793. But the independent existence of both 
these schools came to an end on the formation, 
by Government, of the Conservatoire de 
Musique, Aug. 3, 1795, in which they were 
incorporated. Sarrette was shortly afterwards 
appointed president of the institution, and in 
1797 his charge extended to 125 professors and 
600 pupils of both sexes, as well as to the print- 
ing-office and warehouse established at 15 
Faubourg Poissonniére, where the ‘ Méthodes 
du Conservatoire,’ prepared under the super- 
vision of Catel, Méhul, Rode, Kreutzer and 
other eminent professors, were published. 
The organisation of the Conservatoire was 
modified by Bonaparte in Mar. 1800, after 
which the staff stood as follows : 


Director: Sarrette. Five Inspectors of Tuition: 
Gossec, Méhul, Lesueur, Cherubini and Monsigny. 
Thirty first-class Professors: Louis Adam, Berton, 
Blasius, Catel, Devienne, Dugazon, Duvernoy, Garat, 
Gaviniés, Hugot, Kreutzer, Persuis, Plantade, Rode, 
Rodolphe, Sallentin, etc. Forty second-class Pro- 
fessors ; Adrien, Baillot, Boieldieu, Domnich, Eler, 
Jadin, etc. 


The Conservatoire was again reorganised Oct. 
15, 1812, by the famous Décret de Moscou, 
under which eighteen pupils, nine of each sex, 
destined for the Thédtre Francais, received an 
annual allowance of 1100 francs, on the same 
footing with the Pensionnaires—eighteen vocal 
students, twelve male and six female. This 
Pensionnat had been established in 1806, but 
the men alone lived at the Conservatoire. It 
was abolished in 1870. 

On Dec. 28, 1814, Sarrette was abruptly dis- 
missed from the post he had filled with so much 
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zeal and talent, and though reinstated on May 
26, 1815, was compelled to retire finally on the 
17th of the following November. The studies 
were interrupted for the time, and the school 
remained closed until Apr. 1816, when it re- 
opened under its former title of Ecole Royale de 
Musique, with Perne as Inspector-General. 
Cherubini succeeded him Apr. 1, 1822, and 
remained until Feb. 8, 1842, when he was 
replaced by Auber, who directed the Conserva- 
toire until his death, May 12, 1871. He was 
followed by Ambroise Thomas, 1871-96; 
Théodore Dubois, 1896-1905; Gabriel Fauré, 
1905-20; Henri Rabaud (appointed Oct. 1, 
1920), the present (1926) director. 

The budget originally amounted to 240,000 
francs, but this in 1802 was reduced to 100,000, 
a fact indicative of the grave money difficulties 
with which Sarrette had to contend through all 
his years of office, in addition to the systematic 
opposition of both artists and authorities. By 
the publication of the Méthode du Conservatoire, 
however, to which each professor gave his 
adherence, he succeeded in uniting the various 
parties of the educational department on a com- 
mon basis. Amongst the savants of the institu- 
tion who assisted in this work were Ginguené, 
Lacépéde and Prony. Under Sarrette the 
pupils were stimulated by public practisings ; 
to him is also due the building of the old 
library, begun in 1801, and the inauguration of 
the theatre in the Rue Bergére, 1812. In the 
same year he obtained an increase of 26,800 
francs for the expenses of the Pensionnat ; and 
the institution of the ‘ Prix de Rome’ in 1803, 
which secured to the holders the advantage of 
residing in Italy at the expense of Government, 
was his doing. 

Under Perne’s administration an ‘ Ecole 
Primaire de Chant’ was formed, Apr. 23, 1817, 
in connexion with the Conservatoire, and 
directed by Choron. The inspectorship of the 
Ecole de Musique at Lille was given to Plantade. 
In 1810 it adopted the title of ‘ Conservatoire 
Secondaire de Paris,’ in which it was followed 
by the Ecole at Douai, no longer in existence. 
The formation of special classes for lyrical 
declamation and the study of opera parts was 
also due to Perne. 

Cherubini’s strictness of rule and his pro- 
found knowledge made his direction very 
favourable for the progress of the Conservatoire. 
The men’s pensionnat was reorganised under 
him, and the number of public practices, which 
all prize-holders were forced to attend, in- 
creased in 1823 from six to twelve. The Ecole 
de Musique founded at. Toulouse in 1820 was 
attached to the Conservatoire (1826), as that 
of Lille had previously been. He opened new 
instrumental classes, and gave much encourage- 
ment to the productions of the ‘ Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire.’ By his means the 
library acquired the right to one of the two 
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copies of every piece of music or book upon 
music which authors and composers are com- 
pelled to deposit with the Ministre de l’Inté- 
rieur (Mar. 29, 1834). In short, during his 
long administration he neglected no means of 
raising the tone of the studies of the Central 
Conservatoire, and extending its influence, 
The following were among his principal co- 
adjutors : 


Habeneck and Paer, inspectors of tuition; Lesueur, 
Berton, Reicha, Fétis, Halévy, Carafa, composition ; 
Lainé, Lays, Garat, Plantade, Ponchard, Banderali, 
Bordogni, Panseron, Mme. Damoreau, singing; 
instrumental classes—Benoist, the organ; Louis 
Adam and Zimmerman, piano; Baillot, Kreutzer, 
Habeneck, violin; Baudiot, Norblin, Vaslin, violon- 
cello; Guillou, Tulou, flute; Vogt, oboe; Lefévre, 


Klosé, clarinet; Delcambre, Gebauer, bassoon ; 
Dauprat, Meifred, horn; Dauverné, trumpet; 
Dieppo, trombone; Naderman, Prumier, harp; 


Adolphe Nourrit, the opera; Michelot, Samson 
Provost, and Beauvallet, professors of tragedy and 
comedy. 

Amongst the professors appointed by Auber 
we may mention : 


Adolphe Adam, Ambroise Thomas, Reber, composi- 
tion; Klwart, Bazin, harmony; Battaille, Duprez 
Faure, Garcia, Révial, Masset, singing; Madame 
Farrenc, Henri Herz, Marmontel, Le Couppey, piano 3; 
Alard, Girard, Massart, Ch. Dancla, violin; Franc- 
homme and Chevillard, violoncello, 

Classes for wind instruments: 


Tulou, Dorus, flute; Verroust, oboe; Willent, 

Cokken, bassoon; Gallay, Meifred, horn; Forestier, 
Arban, cornet ; Mlle. Brohan, MM. Regnier, Monrose, 
Bressant, professors of comedy. 
The débuts under Auber’s management were 
most brilliant, and he drew public attention 
to the Conservatoire by reviving the public 
practices. The facade of the establishment in 
the faubourg Poissonniére was rebuilt in 1845, 
and in 1864 the building was considerably 
enlarged, and those in the Rue du Conservatoire 
inaugurated, including the hall and offices of 
the theatre, the museum and library. 

But notwithstanding the growing importance 
of the Conservatoire under Auber’s strict and 
impartial direction, the last years of his life 
were embittered by the revival of the office of 
* Administrateur ’ in the person of Lassabathie, 
a former ‘chef du Bureau des Théatres,’ and 
the appointment of a commission in 1870 to 
reorganise the studies—a step in which some 
members foresaw the ruin of the school. Lassa- 
bathie published his Histoire du Conservatoire 
imperial de Musique et de Déclamation (Paris, 
1860), a hasty selection of documents, but 
containing ample details as to the professorial 
staff. 

During the regime of Ambroise Thomas, the 
office of ‘ Administrateur’ was suppressed ; 
lectures on the general history of music were 
instituted ; an orchestral class directed by 
Deldevez, and compulsory vocal classes for 
reading at sight were founded, and the solfeggio 
teaching was completely reformed. Ambroise 
Thomas endeavoured to improve the tuition 


' in all its branches, to raise the salaries of the 
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professors, and increase the general budget. | constantly by means of a special grant. It 


Amongst the musical professors under the 
directorship of Th. Dubois may be mentioned : 
Lenepveu, Widor, Fauré (composition, counter- 
point and fugue); Bourgault - Ducoudray 
(musical history); Mme. Rosa Caron, Jean 
Lassalle, Warot, Dubulle (singing) ; G. Marty 
(vocal ensemble); Al. Guilmant (organ and 
improvisation) ; Diémer, Philipp, Delaborde, 
Duvernoy, Marmontel (piano) ; Lefort, Berth- 
elier (violin) ; Taffanel (flute). 

Under G. Fauré’s leadership: Widor, P. 
Vidal, Gédalge, Caussade (composition, counter- 
point and fugue); M. Emmanuel (musical 
history); H. Busser (vocal ensemble); E. 
Gigout (organ and improvisation) ; Paul Dukas 
replaced by Vincent d’Indy (orchestral and 
conducting class) ; Di¢émer, Philipp, A. Cortot 
(piano); Lefort, Remy, Nadaud (violin) ; 
Loeb (violoncello). 

Since 1920 the staff of professors has 
altered only in detail occasioned by deaths, etc. 
There are about 90 teachers in all. A yearly 
Annuaire officiel du Conservatoire National de 
Musique et de Déclamation (Maurice Senart, 
Paris) gives the names of all the teachers and 
the general regulations of the establishment, 
as well as the list of branch schools of the 
Conservatoire and of the ‘Ecoles nationales 
de Musique.’ 

The Chief Council of Instruction is formed of 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, the Director of Fine Arts, the Director of 
the Conservatoire, the ‘ Chef du Bureau des 
Théatres,’ the Secretary of the Conservatoire. 
They are assisted (for the musical section) by 
a body of 18 members, 10 of whom do not 
belong to the Conservatoire and 8 of whom 
are professors there; a similar arrangement 
exists for dramatic studies with, however, only 
2 professors belonging to the school. 

The Conservatoire provides free musical and 
dramatic instruction for upwards of 600 pupils 
and ‘auditeurs,’ who, besides their regular 
studies, have the advantage of an extensive 
library and a museum of musical instruments. 

The library has been moved into a building 
specially built for the purpose. It dates from 
the foundation of the school itself and is open 
to the public daily from 10 to 4. The first 
librarian, Eler, was followed by Langlé (1796- 
1807), the Abbé Roze (1807-20), Perne (1820- 
1822), Fétis (1827-31), Bottéede Toulmon 
(1831-50), Berlioz (as conservateur 1839-50, 
and as librarian 1852-69), Félicien David 
(1869-76), Weckerlin (1876-1909), J. Tiersot 
(1909-20), H. Expert (1920). 

The library contains over 22,000 scores, 850 
instrumental ‘ methods,’ 550 treatises on har- 
mony, composition, fugue, etc. The solfeggio, 
plain-chant and singing methods number 5000 
volumes ; there are 3000 volumes of musical 
literature. The number of works is increased 
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also possesses a considerable number of manu- 
scripts and autographs, to which those of the 
Prix de Rome were added in 1871. This 
collection contains the autographs of all the 
prize cantatas since the foundation of the Prix 
DE ROME (q.v.) in 1803. Amongst the other im- 
portant collections are those of Eler, composed 
of works of the 16th and 17th centuries put 
into score ; of Bottée de Toulmon, comprising 
85 volumes of MS. copies of the chefs-d’wuvre 
of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries from 
Munich, Vienna and Rome, including all 
Palestrina’s masses. In 1872 the library was 
further enriched by Scheelcher’s collection, 
containing every edition of Handel’s works and 
a vast array of Handel-literature. Amongst 
the extremely rare works are: 

El Melopeo by Cerone; treatises by Agricola, Luscinius, Praetorius, 
Mersenne ; several editions of Gafori; Jl Transilvano by Diruta ; 
original editions of most of the old clavecinists ; L’Orchésographie of 
Thoinot Arbeau; the ‘ Ballet Comique ae la Reine’; the Flores 
musice of 1488; old missals and treatises on plain-chant. 

(See LIBRARIES OF Music.) 

The museum, inaugurated 1861, now in the 
same building as the library, is open to the 
public on Mondays and Thursdays from 1.30 
to 4. At first it merely contained the 230 
articles which the Government had purchased 
from Clapisson (the first ‘Conservateur’) in 
1861, and 123 musical instruments transferred 
from the Garde Meuble and other State in- 
stitutions, or presented by private donors, On 
the appointment of Gustave Chouquet, Sept. 
30, 1871, the number of objects did not exceed 
380, but it now possesses 700 instruments and. 
objects of art of the greatest interest. He was 
succeeded as Conservateur du musée by Léon 
Pilhaut (d. Jan. 1, 1904). His successor is 
René Brancour. A full historical catalogue 
was published by M. Chouquet (see Biblio- 
graphy below). 

There are affiliated schools of music (Ecoles 
succursales) at Dijon (dir. L. Dumas), Lille 
(dir. Ratez), Lyons (dir. Witkowski), Nancy 
(dir. Bachelet), etc. In 1871 Henri Reber 
succeeded Ambroise Thomas as inspector of 
these provincial schools; then came E. Reyer, 
with MM. Lenepveu, Jonciéres, H. Maréchal, 
Canoby and G. Fauré, as assistant inspectors. 
The present (1926) Inspector-General is Alfred 
Bruneau ; the other inspectors are the com- 
posers P. V. de la Nux, and P. Dukas. 


Brsu.—Constant PIERRE: B. Sarrette et les origins du Conserva- 
toire. (Paris, 1895.) G. CHouquEeT: Le Musée du Conservatoire 
National de Musique. (Paris, 1875.) G. C.; rev. M. L. P. 


CONSERVATORIO. The Conservatori in 
which the great schools of Italian music were 
formed were so called because they were in- 
tended to preserve (conservare) the science of 
music from corruption. Of these the most 
ancient were the four Neapolitan schools, Santa 
Maria di Loreto, San Onofrio, De’ Poveri di 
Gest Cristo, and Della Piet&a de’ Turchini, 
which all sprang from the first school of music 
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706 CONSOLE 
founded at Naples before 1490 by Jean Tinctor, 
a Fleming, reconstituted by Gesualdo, Prince 
of Venosa, and Alessandro Scarlatti, and illus- 
trated by a long roll of eminent musicians. 
(See Naptes and Trncroris.) 

The Conservatori of Venice arose out of the 
school founded by another Fleming, Willaert, 
at the same date with that of Naples, and were 
also four in number: L’ Ospedale della Pieta, 
dei Mendicanti, degl’ Incurabili, L’ Ospeda- 
letto de’ SS. Giovannie Paolo. (See VENICE.) 
Nor does this list include the various ‘ chapel 
schools’ of music for the choirs of the great 
cathedrals, after the pattern of the musical 
school founded in the 6th century by Gregory 
the Great for the Pontifical Chapel at Rome, 
the archives of which were destroyed in 
the sack of Rome by Charles V. 1527. (See 
Romeg.) 

The Venetian Conservatori have ceased to 
exist, those of Naples are now represented by 
a Royal Neapolitan College, and there is a 
‘Reale Conservatorio di Musica’ extant and 
flourishing at Milan. 

The other schools of importance will be 
found under the names of the cities to which 
they belong, except the Conservatoire of Paris, 
described under CONSERVATOIRE, and _ the 
schools of London, for which see GUILDHALL 
ScHooL, Royat AcADEMY, RoyaL COLLEGE, 
and TRINITY COLLEGE. O. M. P. 

CONSOLE, the manuals, drawstops, pedals, 
and accessories of the organ, taken as a whole, 
and as distinct from the actual pipes and 
bellows. 

CONSONANCE. The term consonance is 
used in music to denote the pleasing effect 
produced when the notes forming one of certain 
groups are sounded together. Such groups are 
the fourth, the fifth, the major triad, etc. 

The term is also occasionally less correctly 
used to denote the group of notes which give 
consonance. Thus the fifth, for instance, is 
sometimes called a consonance. It is more 
correct to call it a consonant interval. 

The pairs of notes within the limits of an 
octave which form consonant intervals are 
given below with the ratios of the vibration 
numbers of the two notes forming each interval. 
It will be seen that in each case the ratio can 
be expressed by two small whole numbers. 

It is a general rule that the smaller the 
numbers which define the vibration ratio of 
two notes, the smoother will be the effect when 
the notes are sounded together. 

Octave 1: 2 Minor Third 5 : 6 
Fifth 2:3 Major Sixth 3:5 
Fourth 3: 4 Minor Sixth 5:8 
Major Third 4:5 
J. W. C. 


CONSORT, a term used in the 16th and 17th 
centuries in a sense very similar to the modern 


use of the French word ensemble. A consort 
of instruments was any group playing together ; 
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their performance was also their ‘ consort,’ as 
in Milton’s lines, 
‘Till God ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite.’ 
In the former sense a consort was described as 
‘whole’ when it consisted of instruments of 
like kind, e.g. viols, ranging from treble to bass ; 
a ‘ broken’ consort was one in which instru- 
ments of different types, e.g. wind and string, 
were joined. Thus the ‘In Nomines’ and 
Fancies for viols were music for a whole con- 
sort (cf. CHEst oF Vu1oLs), while Morley’s 
‘Consort Lessons’ (1599) for treble lute, 
pandora, cittern, bass viol, flute and treble 
viol afford a good example of the broken 


consort. . C. 
CON SPIRITO, see Sprriroso. 
CONSTANTIN, Lovis (6. circa 1585; 


d. Paris, Oct. 1657), violinist and ‘Roy des 
violons,’ one of the best of the virtuosi of the 
early French school. Mersenne mentions him 
with praise.t He was a composer and per- 
former, and took part, while still a youth, in the 
music of Louis XIII. He succeeded his friend 
Richomme, Dec. 12, 1624, in the post of ‘ Roy 
des violons,’ which gave him authority over the 
whole body of minstrels and players. He held 
this post until his death, after which it passed 
to Guillaume Dumanoir. One of his sons, JEAN 
CONSTANTIN, was violinist-in-ordinary to the 
court of Louis XIV. Another Constantin, pos- 
sibly his grandson, was an oboe-player at the 
court in 1708. 


Brsu.—Er. THOINAN, Louis icing roi des violons (Chronique 
musicale, vol. xi. Paris, "t M. P. 


CONSTRUCTION, the writing of a piece of 
music according to an appreciable plan. 

The element of construction is most import- 
ant in instrumental music, where there is no 


-accessory interest to keep the mind engaged. 


In all music connected with words the definite- 
ness of construction must yield to the order of 
the language, and be dependent on what it 
expresses for the chief part of its effect; but 
in instrumental music it would be impossible 
for the mind to receive a satisfactory impression 
from a work which was purely continuous, and 
had no such connexion between its parts as 
should enable the hearer to refer from one part 
to another, and thereby assist his attention. 
The only manner in which the sense of propor- 
tion and plan, which is so important in works of 
art, can be introduced into music is by repeti- 
tion of parts which shall be distinctly recog- 
nised by the rhythm and order of succession of 
their notes, and are called the subjects. And 
the construction of a fine movement is like that 
of a grand building in which the main subjects 
are the great pillars upon which the whole 
edifice rests, and all the smaller details of orna- 
mentation are not just an irregular medley of 
ill-assorted beauties, but being reintroduced 


1 Llarmonie universelle, 1636, iv. 101. 
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here and there, either simply or disguised with 
graceful devices, give that unity and complete- 
ness to the general effect which the absence 
of plan can never produce. As instrumental 
music grows older new plans of construction are 
frequently invented, especially in small lyrical 
pieces, which imitate more or less the character 
of songs, or represent some fixed and definite 
idea or emotion, according to the supposed 
order or progress of which the piece is con- 
structed. In small pieces for single instruments 
originality of plan is generally an advantage ; 
but in large forms of instrumental composition 
it is most desirable for the general plan to be to 
a certain extent familiar, though it is on the 
other hand undesirable that it should be very 
obvious. The former strains the attention too 
heavily, the latter engages it too slightly. An 
account of the plans most generally used for 
such large instrumental works as symphonies, 
concertos, overtures, sonatas, etc., will be found 
under their own headings, and from a more 
generalised point of view in the article Form. 
Galicia. 2; 

CONTES D’HOFFMANN, opera in 4 acts, 
text by Barbier, music by Offenbach ; pro- 
duced, Opéra-Comique, Feb. 10, 1881 ; Adelphi 
Theatre (in German), Apr. 17, 1907; in English, 
His Majesty’s Theatre (Beecham), May 12, 
1910. The music was finally revised and 
partly orchestrated by Guiraud. 

CONTI, Caro (}. Arpino, Oct. 9, 1796; 
d. Naples, July 10, 1868), a pupil of Tritto and 
Zingarelli ; counterpoint professor at Naples 
Conservatoire, 1846 ; deputy director for Mer- 
cadante (who became blind), 1862. He com- 
posed 11 operas, mostly very successful. Of 
an opera, ‘ Jane Shore,’ adapted from Rowe’s 
tragedy, and performed at the Scala Theatre, 
Milan, in 1830, only the 2nd act met with 
success. For the Church he wrote 6 masses, 
2 Requiems and other compositions. Fil. 
Marchetti and Fr. Florimo are among the 
number of his pupils. n. v..d, 8. 

CONTI, see GizzIELLO. 

CONTI, (1) Francesco BARTOLOMEO 
(6. Florence, Jan. 20, 1681; d. Vienna, July 20, 
1732), eminent theorbist and dramatic com- 
poser, appointed court-theorbist at Vienna in 
1701. 

He resigned in 1705, but was reappointed 
theorbist in 1708, with the additional post in 
1713 of court-composer. From this time he 
devoted himself with marked success to the 
composition of operas, especially the higher 
kind of comic operas. His best work was the 
tragi-comic opera ‘Don Chisciotte in Sierra 
Morena,’ which is a model of its kind for the 
clear delineation of each separate character. 
It was performed first at the Carnival of 1719 
in Vienna, and afterwards (1722) at Hamburg, 
in German. His first opera, ‘Clotilde’ (Vienna, 
1706), was produced in London (1709), and the 
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songs published separately by Walsh. Conti’s 
cantatas and oratorios are solid and thoughtful. 
The catalogue in Q.-L. comprises 16 grand 
operas, 13 serenades or ‘ Feste teatrali,’ and 9 
oratorios, the scores of which are to be found 
almost entire in the Imperial Library and in 
the archives of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde at Vienna. Mattheson, in his Voll- 
kommene Kapellmeister (1739, p. 40), casts a 
grave slur on Conti’s character through a 
confusion between him and his son Ignaz. 
The mistake was corrected by Quantz in Mar- 
purg’s Historisch-kritische Beytrdge (1754, vol. i. 
p. 219), and by Gerber in his Neues Lexicon, 
but Fétis maintained the authenticity of the 
anecdote in the Revue musicale (1827, No. 3), 
and even repeated it in his Biographie uni- 
verselle after the real facts had been made 
known by Molitor in the A.M.Z. (1838, p. 
153). 

(2) The younger Conti, Ianaz (6. 1699; 
d. Mar. 28, 1759), whom Fétis is uncertain 
whether to call the son or the brother of Fran- 
cesco, was really his son. He held the post of 
Hof-scholar from 1719 up to the time of his 
death, and composed several serenades and 
oratorios which bear no traces of his father’s 
ability. Oo, Pe. 

CONTINUO, the short for Basso Continvo, 
the Italian equivalent for THoRrouGH-Bass 
(q.v.). 

CONTRA, a prefix of which the musical 
meaning is ‘ an octave below.’ | 

CONTRABASS CLARINET, see CLARINET 
(5). 
CONTRABASSO, the Italian for DousBLE 
Bass (q.v.). (See also Bass (2).) 

CONTRABASS POSAUNE, see TROMBONE. 

CONTRABASS TUBA, see Tusa. 

CONTRA-FAGOTTO, see Bassoon (2). 

CONTRALTO or ALTO (contra, or counter 
to the alto part in choral writing : see ALTO), 
the term used to denote the lowest of the 
three principal varieties of women’s voices, the 
others being SOPRANO (q.v.) and Mzzz0-SOPRANO 
(q.v.). Although the compass of the contralto 
voice may sometimes have a range of two and 
a half octaves from E upwards, it is the 
peculiarly rich and weighty quality of the 
lower register which gives it its character. 

CONTRALTO BUGLE, the soprano Sax- 
HORN in Bb. 

CONTRAPUNTAL is properly that which is 
written according to the rules of strict Counter- 
point. (See COUNTERPOINT.) 

CONTRARY MOTION, the progression of 
parts in opposite directions, one or more as- 
cending while the other or others descend, as-— 

| 


or | | 
In contrapuntal music it was considered 
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preferable to similar or oblique motion, and it 
always has a stronger and more vigorous char- 
acter than either of these. Many conspicuous 
examples of its use in modern music may be 
found, as for instance in the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor— 


Passing notes are allowed to progress con- 
tinuously by contrary motion until they arrive 
at notes which form a part of some definite 
harmony ( * ), as— 


from the first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in Bp, op. 106. C. H. H. P. 

CONTREDANSE (Engl. country-dance; Ger. 
Contretanz), a dance of English origin, replacing 
in popular favour the branle, which was in 
great vogue in France during the 18th century 
until the reign of the quadrille. The ‘ Suites 
de danses de bals du roi’ (Ballard, 1699) con- 
tain 17 ‘ contredanses anglaises.’ It was also 
introduced into French stage-music, e.g. in 
Dauvergne’s ‘ Les Trocqueurs’ (1753) in the 
final ballet. The music to the contredanse is 
of a lively character; it is written either in 
2—4 or in 6-8 time, and consists uniformly of 
eight-bar phrases, each of which is usually 
repeated. The name is a corruption of the 
English Country Dance (q.v.). Beethoven 
has written 12 contredanses for orchestra, from 
one of which he developed the finale of his 
‘Eroica’ symphony. Mozart has also left a 
large number of specimens of this class of com- 
position. A series of 5 or 6 contredanses forms 
a QUADRILLE (¢.v.). Hb Meiers 

CONVERSE, FREDERICK SHEPHERD (0. New- 
town, Mass., U.S.A., Jan. 5, 1871), American 
composer, was educated in the public schools 
of his native town and began the study of piano 
under local teachers. His father intended him 
to make a commercial career, but his musical 
inclinations prevailed. He entered Harvard 
University in 1889 and took the musical 
courses under Prof. John Knowles Paine. He 
was graduated in 1893 with highest honours in 
music, and at this time his first work, a sonata 
for violin and piano, was performed. 

Converse, after graduation, endeavoured to 
carry out his father’s ideas, but a few months 
in an office proved that this was not his pro- 
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vince. Having determined to become a pro- 
fessional musician, he pursued his studies under 
Carl Baermann, an eminent Boston pianist, 
and in composition with George CHADWICK 
(q.v.). Subsequently he went to Europe and 
studied in the Royal School of Music in 
Munich, from which he was graduated in 
1898 with honours in composition. His D 
minor symphony was produced at this time. 
On returning to America Converse settled again 
in Boston, where he taught harmony in the 
New England Conservatory, 1899-1901. Then 
till 1904 he was instructor in composition in 
Harvard University, and from 1904-07 assist- 
ant professor of music there. In 1907 he re- 
signed in.order to devote himself entirely to 
composition. Converse’s earliest works showed 
the influence of his orthodox Munich training, 
but with his ‘ Festival of Pan’ he made his 
departure toward the modern romantic style. 
Walt Whitman’s poetry liberated him from 
formal traditions, and his ‘ Mystic Trumpeter,’ 
regarded by most American commentators as 
his best composition, disclosed his eager search 
for imaginative delineation and dramatic ex- 
pression. Converse is a composer of independ- 
ent methods and large technical skill. 
The following is a list of his works : 


ORCHESTRAL: Overture, ‘ Youth,’1897; Symphony, D minor, 1898 ; 
Festival March, 1900; ‘The Festival of Pan,’ 1900; ‘ Endymion’s 
Narrative,’ tone poem, 1903; ‘ Euphrosyne,’ overture, 1903; ‘ Night’ 
and ‘ Day,’ tone poems for piano aud orchestra on verses by Walt 
Whitman, 1905; ‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’ tone poem, 1905; 
‘Ormazd,’ tone poem, 1912; ‘Ave atque Vale,’ tone poem, 1917; 
symphony in C minor, 1920; symphony in E major, 1922; ‘Song 
of the Sea,’ tone poem, 1924. 

OpeRAS: ‘The Pipe of Desire,’ 1906; ‘The Sacrifice,’ 1911. 

CuHoraL: ‘Job,’ dramatic poem for soloists, chorus and orchestra, 
written for the 50th anniversary of the Worcester (Mass,) Festival, 
1907. Psalm for male chorus, brass instruments and orchestra, 
tor the dedication of the new buildings of the Harvard Medical 
School, 1906; ‘ Masque of St. Louis,’ 1914. 

MisceLLaNneous: ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ ballad for baritone 
and orchestra, 1903 ; string quartets in E flat, 1902; and A minor, 
1904; overture, entr’actes and incidental music to ‘Jeanne d’Are,’ 
play by Perey Mackaye, 1906; pianoforte pieces and songs. 


W. J. H. 

CONVERSI, Grrotamo (b. Correggio about __ 
middle of 16th cent.), known as the author — 
of the following works: Canzoni a 5 voci; | 
Venice, G. Scotto, 1572 ; reprinted by the same 
publisher in 1573, 1575, 1578, 1580, 1585 and 
1589; Madrigali, a 6 voci, lib. 1; Venice, 1584; 
ibid. in 4to. Conversi is familiar to English 
amateurs through his fine Madrigal, ‘ When all 
alone my pretty love was playing.’ &. H. P. 

COOK, Tomas Aynstey (b. London, July 
1836 or 1831; d. Liverpool, Feb. 16, 1894), 
operatic bass. His father was an engraver 
living in Cornhill, and as a boy he had a fine 
soprano voice, which was trained by Edward 
Hopkins of the Temple. Developing into a 
powerful bass, he went to Germany and studied | 
under Staudigl and other good teachers for 
five years, and sang at several Bavarian 
theatres. He made his début in England at | 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in 1856, and 
was successful in leading bass parts of operas 
by Meyerbeer, Weber, Benedict, Balfe, and 
Wallace, which he sang with the ‘ National 
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English Opera’ headed by Mme. Lucy Escott. 
For three years he then toured with that prima 
donna in the United States, and on his return 
sang with the Pyne and Harrison troupe, 
besides appearing once with Grisi at Liverpool 
as Oroveso in ‘Norma.’ In the ’seventies he 
made a name for himself in London in the 
opéra-bouffes of Offenbach (‘ Grande Duchesse ’ 
and * Barbe- Bleue’), besides supporting Santley 
at the Gaiety in ‘ Zampa,’ ‘ Fra Diavolo’ and 
‘Peter the Shipwright.’ His Devilshoof in 
the ‘ Bohemian Girl’ was by that time famous, 
and he made the réle his own. His long con- 
nexion with Carl Rosa began in Sept. 1874, at 
the Liverpool Amphitheatre, after a tour in 
America with the Parepa-Rosa Company; and, 
except for one short break, it lasted twenty 
years. During that period he sang an exten- 
sive round of parts and earned remarkable 
popularity in most of them. On the occasion 
of a‘ command’ performance (1892) at Balmoral 
Castle (at which he sang as the Sergeant in 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment’) he was 
reminded by Queen Victoria that she had 
heard him sing in Balfe’s ‘ Satanella ’ at Covent 
Garden in the ‘fifties. He last appeared in 
public at Liverpool in Feb. 1894, only a few 
days before his death. He had a powerful 
voice of agreeable quality, his singing and 
acting being marked by abundant energy and 
spirit, coupled with a keen sense of humour. 

His daughter, ANNIE, who sang for some 
years with the Carl Rosa Company, became 
the wife of the conductor, Eugéne GoossENs 
(second of that name, q.v.), and is the mother 
of EKugéne Goossens, jun., the composer and 
conductor. i kK. 

COOKE, (1) Benzamin, Mus. D. (6. London, 
1734; d. there, Sept. 14, 1793), organist, son of 
Benjamin Cooke, a music publisher in New 
St., Covent Garden. In his 9th year he was 
placed under the instruction of Dr. Pepusch, 
and made such rapid progress as in three years’ 
time to be able to act as deputy for John 
Robinson, organist of Westminster Abbey. 

In 1752 he was appointed successor to 
Dr. Pepusch as conductor at the Academy of 
Ancient Music. In Sept. 1757, on the resigna- 
tion of Bernard Gates, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of master of the choristers of Westminster 
Abbey, and on Jan. 27, 1758, that of lay vicar 
there. On July 1, 1762, on the death of 
Robinson, Cooke was appointed organist of the 
Abbey. In 1775 he took the degree of Doctor 
of Music at Cambridge, and in 1782 was 
admitted to the same degree at Oxford. In 
the latter year he was elected organist of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. He was an assistant 
director at the Handel Commemoration in 
1784. In 1789 he resigned the conductorship 
of the Academy of Ancient Music to Dr. Arnold. 
He is buried in the west cloister of Westminster 
Abbey, where a mural tablet, with a fine canon 
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(see AUGMENTATION), records his skill and 
worth. Dr. Cooke’s compositions, which are 
voluminous, are for the church, concert-room 
and chamber. For the theatre he produced 
nothing except an ode for Dr. Delap’s tragedy, 
‘The Captives,’ 1786. His church music com- 
prises the fine service in G written for the 
reopening of the Abbey organ after the addition 
by Avery of the pedal organ (West’s Cath. Org.), 
and one composed in 1787 at the request of 
Lord Heathfield for the use of the garrison in 
Gibraltar ; two anthems composed in 1748 and 
1749 for the Founder’s day at the Charter 
House ; an anthem with orchestral accompani- 
ments for the funeral of William, Duke of 
Cumberland, 1764; another of the same de- 
scription, for the installation of the Bishop of 
Osnaburg, afterwards Duke of York, as Knight 
of the Bath, 1772; and fourteen others, be- 
sides several chants and psalm and hymn tunes. 
For the Academy of Ancient Music he added 
choruses and accompaniments to Pergolesi’s 
‘Stabat Mater,’ 1759, and to Galliard’s ‘ Morn- 
ing Hymn’ (printed 1772) ; and composed an 
Ode for Christmas Day, 1763; ‘The Syrens’ 
Song to Ulysses’; Collins’s Ode on the Pas- 
sions (printed 1784) ; an Ode on Handel, 1785 ; 
Ode on the Genius of Chatterton, 1786; and 
Ode on the King’s recovery, 1789. But the 
compositions by which he is best known are 
his numerous and beautiful glees, canons, etc. 
For seven of these (five glees, a canon and a 
catch) the Catch Club awarded him prizes. 
Dr. Cooke published in his lifetime a collection 
of his glees, and a second collection appeared 
in 1795 under the care of his son Robert. 
Twenty-nine glees, and eleven rounds, catches 
and canons by Dr. Cooke are printed in War- 
ren’s collections. His instrumental composi- 
tions consist of organ pieces, concertos for 
the orchestra, marches and_ harpsichord 
lessons. 

(2) RoBrert (6. Westminster, 1768; d. Aug. 
13, 1814), son of the above, succeeded his 
father, on his death in 1793, as organist 
of St. Martin -in -the- Fields. On the death 
of Dr. Arnold, in 1802, he was appointed 
organist and master of the choristers of West- 
minster Abbey. Whilst of unsound mind he 
ended his life by drowning himself in the 
Thames. He was buried in the west cloister 
of Westminster Abbey. Robert Cooke com- 
posed an Evening Service in C and an anthem, 
‘ An Ode to Friendship,’ and several songs and 
glees. Three of the latter obtained prizes at 
the Catch Club. A collection of eight of his 
glees was published by the author in 1805. 

W. H. H. 

COOKE, Caprarn Henry (d. Hampton 
Court, July 13, 1672), probably a son of * John 
Cooke, a basse from Lichfield,’ who was sworn 
‘pisteler’ of the Chapel Royal at Whitehall 
in 1623, and died in 1625. 
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The boy was ‘ brought up’ in the Royal 
Chapel and took up arms for his royal master 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. We find 
him as a lieutenant in Colonel George Goring’s 
Regiment, which formed part of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s army on the retreat from 
Newcastle into Yorkshire. Before the end of 
the war he was promoted to a captaincy, and 
by that military title he was afterwards 
generally known. During the Commonwealth 
he is said to have made a living by teaching 
music, and it seems probable that he went to 
Italy and studied the language and voice 
production. At the Restoration he was 
appointed bass in the Chapel Royal and Master 
of the Children. It was not a cheerful prospect 
for a musician, for there were only five old 
members, no books, no surplices to wear, and 
the Order of Service so entirely forgotten that 
no two organists played it alike. Cooke set 
to work with the utmost energy—he strength- 
ened the boys’ voices with cornets and then 
reinstated the old pressgang warrant, which 
enabled him to take from any cathedral or 
country choir any boy that he considered 
suitable. He had an unerring judgment, for 
amongst the earliest batches of children he 
chose Turner, Wise, Blow, Tudway and 
Humphreys. Purcell was not chosen by him 
but joined the choir because his father and 
uncle already belonged to it. 

Cooke’s military discipline was soon apparent. 
The gentlemen were told that they must be 
‘ properly surpliced, punctual and diligent, and 
must quit all interest in other quires.” The 
instrumentalists were bid ‘ wait in their turnes,’ 
and rehearsals were held regularly on Saturdays. 
Cooke’s boys became famous. They had 
‘extraordinary skill,’ they could read ‘ any- 
thing at sight’ (Pepys), could sing well in 
Italian, and six of them composed anthems 
regularly, so that as Tudway tells us ‘ every 
month they produced something fresh.’ They 
were taught Latin and to play on the violin, 
organ, lute and harpsichord. All this was 
accomplished in less than three years, and 
stamps Cooke as the greatest choir trainer this 
country has known. With the consent of the 
king, who perhaps suggested the idea from his 
French experiences, Cooke introduced instru- 
mental music into the church service, and 
‘double sackbuts and courtals’ into choir 
processions, so that all might distinctly hear 
and keep together in time and tune. He 
frequently sang the solos in the anthems him- 
self, and Pepys and Evelyn both bear, testimony 
to his extraordinary abilities as a vocalist, and 
they were no mean judges. 

He joined Davenant in his ‘ Entertainment’ 
and the ‘ Siege of Rhodes,’ composed music for 
some of the acts, took the part of Solyman in 
the latter opera, and made such an impression 
on Mrs. Edward Coleman (who acted with him) 
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that nine years afterwards she was able to give 
an. excellent representation of Cooke’s per- 
formance to Pepys. In addition to this 
dramatic work Cooke wrote a hymn for the 
Installation of Knights of the Garter, Corona- 
tion Music, some 30 anthems, songs and 
partsongs. He had, as Pepys says, a ‘strange 
mastery in making extraordinary surprising 
closes,’ though his part - writing is ungram- 
matical. His anthems were effective and 
pleasing, as we see by many entries in Pepys’ 
diary. In 1662 he became assistant to the 
Corporation of Musicians, afterwards Deputy- 
Marshal, and finally Marshal in succession to 
Laniére in 1670, but in 1672 he resigned office 
‘by reason of sickness.’ He left London in 
1669 for Hampton Court, where he died (1672), 
and was buried in the east cloister of West- 
minster Abbey on July 17. 

As Cooke was in excellent voice in 1664 he 
is not likely then to have been more than from 
45 to 50 years of age, and therefore about 56 
when he died. At the time of his death the 
Crown owed him more than £500 for wages, 
etc., and about half this sum was paid to his 
widow. A résumé of his will is in Lafontaine’s 
‘The King’s Musick’ and a list of his com- 
positions. (See also the writer’s article, Mus. 
Ant., Jan. 1911.) Jee, Be 

COOKE, Natruantet (b. Bosham, near 
Chichester, 1773; d. there, Apr. 5, 1827), 
nephew of Matthew Cooke, organist of St. 
George, Bloomsbury, from whom he received 
the chief part of his musical education. 

He became organist of the parish church of 
Brighton, for the use of the choir of which he 
published a Collection of Psalm and Hymn 
tunes, including some of his own compositions, 
which long continued in favour. He also pub- 
lished some small pieces for the pianoforte. 

W. H. H. 

COOKE, (1) THomas Simpson (Tom Cooke) 
(6. Dublin, 1782; d. London, Feb. 26, 1848), 
singer and instrumentalist, studied under his 
father Bartlett Cooke, a famous oboe player in 
the band of the Smock Alley Theatre, and made 
such rapid progress as to perform in public a 
violin concerto when only 7 years of age. He re- 
ceived instruction in composition from Giordani. 
When only 15 he was appointed leader of the 
band at the theatre in Crow Street, Dublin, in 
which situation he continued several years, 
and composed several musical pieces. At the 
same time he kept a music shop in Dublin, from 
1806-12. On one of his benefit nights he 
announced himself to sing the tenor part of the 
Seraskier, in Storace’s opera ‘The Siege of 
Belgrade,’ an experiment which proved quite 
successful, and led to his removal to London, 
where he made his first appearance, in the 
same character, at the English Opera House, 
Lyceum, on July 13, 1813. On Sept. 14, 1815, 
he appeared as Don Carlos in ‘ The Duenna,’ at 
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Drury Lane Theatre, where he continued as a 
principal tenor singer for nearly twenty years. 
During this period, on one of his benefit 
nights, he exhibited the versatility of his 
talents by performing in succession on the 
violin, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
violoncello, double bass and pianoforte. In 
1821 he was called ‘ director of the music 
at Drury Lane Theatre’ (Quarterly Mus. 
Mag.). About 1823 he undertook, alternately 
with his duty as tenor singer, the duty of 
leader of the band. In 1828-30 he was one 
of the musical managers of Vauxhall Gardens. 
Some years later he was engaged, at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, as director of the 
music and conductor. He was a member of 
the Philharmonic Society, and occasionally led 
the band or conducted the concerts. For several 
years he held the post of principal tenor singer 
at the chapel of the Bavarian Embassy, a post 
he relinquished in 1838. In 1846 he succeeded 
John Loder as leader at the Concert of Antient 
Music. He died at his house in Great Port- 
land Street, and was buried in Kensal Green 
cemetery. As a singing-master Cooke had a 
deserved reputation, and several of his pupils 
achieved distinction ; amongst them Miss M. 
Tree, Mrs. Austin, Miss Povey, Miss Rain- 
forth, the Misses A. and M. Williams and 
Sims Reeves. He wrote a treatise on singing, 
which was much esteemed. Cooke’s principal 
dramatic pieces were : 

‘ Frederick the Great,’ 1814; ‘The King’s Proxy,’ 1815; ‘ The 
Count of Anjou,’ 1816; ‘A Tale of Other Times’ (with Bochsa), 
1822; ‘ The Wager, or, The Midnight Hour,’ 1825 ; ‘ Abu Hassan ’ 
(adapted from Weber), ‘ Oberon, or, The Charmed Horn,’ 1826 
(ditto) ; ‘ The White Lady ’ (from Boieldieu), Oct. 1826 ; ‘ Malvina,’ 
1826; ‘The Boy of Santillane,’ 1827; ‘ Isidore de Merida’ (from 
Storace), 1828; ‘ The Brigand,’ 1829, one song in which, ‘ Gentle 
Zitella,’ attained great popularity ; ‘ Peter the Great,’ 1829; ‘ The 
Dragon's Gift,’ 1830; ‘ The Ice Witch,’ 1831; ‘ Hyder Ali,’ 1831 ; 
‘St. Patrick’s Eve,’ 1832; ‘ Ki 
Round Table,’ 1835 ; additional songs for ‘A Midsummer Night’s 


Dream,’ 184@ Ue arranged ‘ Acis and Galatea’ for the stage, 1842, 
and produced ‘ The Follies of a Night,’ 1845. 


His adaptations of foreign operas conformed to 
the fashion in vogue in his time, 7.e. he omitted 
much that the composer wrote, and supplied 
its place by compositions of his own. He pub- 
lished ‘ Six Glees for three and four voices ’ in 
1844, besides many singly. Among his glees 
which gained prizes were: ‘ Hail! bounteous 
Nature,’ 1829; ‘Come, spirits of air,’ 1830 ; 
‘Let us drain the nectared bowl,’ 1830; ‘Thou 
beauteous spark of heavenly birth,’ 1832; ‘O 
fair are thy flowerets,’ 1836 ; ‘ Strike the lyre ’ 
(Manchester, 1832). He likewise obtained a 
prize for his catch, ‘ Let’s have a catch and not 
a glee,’ 1832. 

His eldest son, (2) HENRY ANGELO MICHAEL 
(commonly known as Grattan) (5. 1809; 
d. Harting, Sussex, Sept. 12, 1889), was educated 
in the R.A.M., 1822-28, and for many years 
held the post of principal oboe in all the best 
orchestras ; he was band-master of the second 
regiment of Life Guards, 1849-56. 

WwW. H. H.; addns. by w. H. G. F. 

COOPER, Grorce (b. Lambeth, July 7, 
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1820; d. London, Oct. 2, 1876), was a son of 
the assistant organist of St. Paul’s. 

When 11 years old he often took the 
service at St. Paul’s for his father, and at the 
Festivals of the Sons of the Clergy it was the 
delight of Attwood (then chief organist) to 
make him extemporise. On one such occasion 
Mendelssohn is said to have remarked and 
praised him. At thirteen and a half he was 
made organist of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf. 
Or. Attwood’s death he became assistant 
organist of St. Paul’s, vice his father resigned ; 
in 1836 organist of St. Ann and St. Agnes; 
and on the death of his father, in 1843, suc- 
ceeded him at St. Sepulchre’s, and became 
singing-master and organist to Christ’s Hos- 
pital as well. On the death of J: B. Sale, in 
1856, he was appointed organist of the Chapel 
Royal. 

COOPER, Joun, called COPRARIO (0. circa 
1570 ; d. 1627), was an Englishman who, hav- 
ing Italianised his name during a sojourn in 
Italy before 1604, continued the use of it after 
his return to England. He was a composer for 
and performer on the lute and viola da gamba, 
and the musical instructor of the children of 
James I., as well as of William and Henry 
Lawes. 

In 1606 he published : 

‘Funeral Teares for the Death of the Right Honorable the Earle 
of Devonshire: figured in seaven songes, whereof sixe are 80 set 
forth that the wordes may be exprest by a treble voice alone to 
the Lute and Base Violl, or else that the meane part may be added, 


if any shall affect more fulnesse of parts. The seaventh is made 
in forme of a Dialogue and cannot be sung without two voyces.’ 


He composed the music to ‘ The Masque of the 
Inner Temple and Graye’s Inn,’ performed at 
Whitehall, Feb. 20, 1612-13. In 1613 he 
published ‘Songs of Mourning bewailing the 
untimely death of Prince Henry.’ (See Cam- 
PIAN.) He contributed 3 of the songs to the 
masque performed at Whitehall on St. Stephen’s 
Night, 1613, and supplied much of the music in 
‘The Masque of Flowers’ presented in the 
same place on Twelfth Night in the following 
year, both masques being given in honour of 
the marriage of the Earl of Somerset and Lady 
Frances Howard. A large number of composi- 
tions for strings, and strings and organ are in 
the library at Christ Church, Oxford (see 
Catalogue, Part I.t A song, ‘Come ashore, come 
merry mates,’ is included in J. Stafford Smith’s 
‘Musica Antiqua’ (1812). There are numerous 
compositions for viols by him in the R.C.M., 
while a fair amount of his music is in the British 
Museum. Add. MSS. 10,445 contains 14 fancies 
for 2 bass viols. There is a fancy for 3 viols in 
Add. MSS. 17,792-6, some for 2 viols and organ 
in Add. MSS. 17,790, and 12 others for 2 bass- 
viols and organ in Add. MSS. 31,416. Among 
the Egerton MSS. (2485) there is a collection of 
fancies for the organ in 5 parts with the titles 
certainly taken, and the melodies themselves 
probably arranged, from Italian madrigals of 
1G, E, P. Arkwright. 
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the 16th and 17th centuries. There are two 
parts of what was probably a 5-part fancy in 
Add. MSS. 29,366-8, while Add. MSS. 23,779 
contains 2 sets of dance suites (each consisting 
of a Fancy, Allemande and Galliard) arranged 
ior treble viols, bass-viol and organ. Two 
galliards for lute are among the Harleian MSS. 
7578, and some masque-tunes of his (including 
one for the Gray’s Inn Masque referred to 
above) are in Add. MSS. 10,444. Cooper also 
wrote some church music and contributed 2 
anthems (‘Ill lay me down’ (a4), and ‘O 
Lord, how do my woes increase’) to Sir 
William Leighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamentaciouns 
of a Sorrowfull Soule’ (1614). The second of 
these was also included in the ‘ Tristitiae 
Remedia’ of Thomas Myriell, 1616 (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 29,372-7). 

W. H. H.; addns. by J. ME. 

COOPER, Ricuarp (d. Jan. 20, 1764), 
notable as the first who engraved music in 
Scotland, his earliest work being the small 
oblong volume of music which Allan Ramsay, 
c. 1725, issued as a companion to his J'ea-7T'able 
Miscellany. This work is now so scarce that 
it is doubtful if more than one perfect copy 
exists ; its title is: 

‘Music for Allan Ramsay’s Collection of Scots 

Songs, set by Alexander Stuart . .. engraved by R. 
Cooper.’ 
Other early Scottish collections engraved by 
Cooper are: Adam Craig’s, 1730; Oswald’s 
*‘ Minuets,’ advertised in 1734; M‘Gibbon’s 
‘Six Sonatas,’ 1740; and his ‘ Collections of 
Scots Tunes,’ three books, 1742, 1746 and 
1755. Besides music-engraving, Cooper did 
other work, including the fine portrait of Allan 
Ramsay prefixed to an edition of his ‘ Poems’ 
in 1728. The Scots Magazine records the 
death of Cooper. F. K. 

COOPER (Cowrsr), Ropert, Mus.D., a 
15th/16th-century English musician, praised 
by Morley in his Plaine and Easie Introduction 
(1597). He was Mus.B. of Cambridge, and 
took his degree of Mus.D. in 1502.1 He is 
probably identical with the vicar-choral of 
Lincoln, who received his appointment on 
Aug. 15, 1494, and disappears from the lists 
in 1506. In 1516 he received 2 benefices from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Some of his 
songs are preserved in MS. collections. His 
song ‘ Alone’ was republished by the Plain- 
song Society (Q.-L.). 

COPPOLA, Pier Antonio (b. Castrogio- 
vanni, Sicily, Dec. 11, 1793 ; d. Nov. 13, 1877), 
composer, son of a musician, studied at the 
Real Collegio di Musica at Naples. 

His first opera, ‘Il figlio bandito’ (1816), 
was well received, and his ‘ Nina pazza per 
amore ’ (Rome, 1835) was performed in every 
town of Italy, in Vienna, Berlin, Lisbon, Spain, 
Mexico, and, as an opéra-comique with the 


1 Brown and Stratton give 1504, 
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title of ‘ Eva,’ in Paris (1839). In 1836 he 
composed ‘ Enrichetta di Baienfeld’ for 


Vienna, and this was followed by ‘ Gli Illinese ” 
(Turin), one of his best works ; and ‘ La bella 
Celeste degli Spadari’ (Milan, 1837). At the 
Royal Theatre in Lisbon he produced ‘ Gio- 
vanna 1™®’ (1841), and ‘ Inés de Castro ’ (1842), 
In 1843 he returned to Italy, and composed 
five more operas, which were less successful 
than his earlier works, and he finally returned 
to his post at Lisbon. Coppola might have 
taken a higher place had he not come into 
competition with Rossini Some masses, 
litanies and other church compositions are to 
be found in the libraries at Naples. M. ©. ©. 
COPPOLA, Piro (b. Milan, 1888), son of 
two well-known Italian singers, studied piano- 
forte and composition at the Conservatoire of 
that city, concluding his studies in 1909. Since 
then he has devoted himself to conducting and 
composition. He has appeared as conductor in 
Paris and Christiania. In Florence and Brussels 
he directed the first productions of Puccini’s 
‘The Girl from the Golden West.’ His 
compositions include, besides short pieces for 
piano and violin, two operas, ‘ Sirmione’ and 
‘ Nitrita,’ the last of which obtained a prize at 
the McCormick competition of 1914. F. B. 
COPRARIO, see CooPsErR, JOHN. 
COPULA, a species of DEscAanT (q.v.), 
generally employed at the close of organum 
purum on the penultimate note of the un- 
measured plain-song tenor. Franco defines it 
as ‘velox discantus ad invicem copulatus’ 
(Coussemaker, Scriptores, i.133 a), to which, at 
a later date (1351), the author of the Quatuor 
Principalia adds: ‘Sicuti est brevis partita 
sive fracta in semibrevibus, et semibrevis in 
minimis, quae copulari sive computari debent 
ad unam perfectionem’ (7b. iv. 2956). The 
following example is given by Franco : 


and this, in three parts, by Walter of Odington 
(ib. i. 248 a) : 
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The term was not confined to this practice of 
embellishing the jinis punctorum, but was 
applied to any sort of flowery discant on one or 
more notes: ‘ Copula, id est floritura’ (ib. iv. 
278 a), ‘Copula est id ubicumque sit multitudo 
punctorum,’ ‘quae multum valet ad discantum, 
quia discantus nunquam perfecte scitur nisi 
mediante copula’ (ib. i. 1144). 

Theodoric de Campo (ib. iii, 189a) uses 
copula as a synonym for ligatura, i.e. a group 
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of notes bound together in one figure; and 
Johannes de Garlandia in one passage (ib. i. 
116 6) tells us that the Hocker (q.v.) was 
sometimes called copula; but no other writer 
supports either of these usages of the word. 
JR ESS. 

COPYRIGHT,! MUSICAL. British copy- 
right, as far as it affects composers and their 
work, is controlled almost entirely by the Copy- 
right Act, 1911, which came into force on the Ist 
day of July 1912. ‘ Author’ throughout this 
article will stand for ‘ composer,’ and through- 
out the Copyright Act embraces the composer. 

It should be stated as a warning that no 
author should transfer his copyright except he 
is forced to do so under great pressure, and then 
he should be sure that he is adequately re- 
warded, not only for the copyright as a whole 
but for each separate division of that right. It 
is not always the financial returns that are most 
important. It may be more serious to lose 
power over the method of publication or the 
manner of performance. 

What is copyright under the Act ? 
Act says, Section |: 


Copyright shall subsist throughout the parts of His 
Majesty’s Dominions to which this Act extends for 
the term hereinafter mentioned in any original 
dramatic and musical work, if (a) in the case of a 
published work the work was first published within 
such parts of His Majesty’s Dominions as aforesaid ; 
and (6) in the case of an unpublished work, the Author 
was at the date of the making of the work a British 
subject, or resident within such parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions as aforesaid but, in no other works, except 
so far as the protection conferred hy this Act is 
extended by Orders in Council thereunto relating to 
Self-governing Dominions to which this Act does not 
extend and to foreign countries. 


And the Act goes on to define copyright as 
far as musical compositions are concerned, as 
(1) the sole right to produce or reproduce the 
work or any substantial part thereof in any 
material form whatsoever ; (2) to perform the 
work or any substantial part thereof in public ; 
(3) if the work is unpublished to publish the 
work or any substantial part thereof; (4) to 
make any record, perforated roll, or other con- 
trivance by means of which the work may be 
mechanically performed or delivered; (5) to 
authorise any such Acts as aforesaid. 

PUBLICATION.—Publication means the issue 
of copies of work to the public, and does not 
include the performance in public of a musical 
work. 

In non-legal terms, therefore, the copyright 
is the property of the composer as soon as the 
work is completed, whether it is published or 
not, and includes the rights (1) of printing the 
work, (2) of performing the work, (3) of repro- 
ducing the work on any form of mechanical 
instrument, (4) of entering into any contract 
for reproduction or performance. 

INFRINGEMENT. Section 2.—Any fair deal- 
ing with the work for the purposes of private 
study, research, review or newspaper summary, 

1 This article was written in June 1924. 
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is not an infringement. This statement is 
necessarily vague and any claim would have 
to be decided on the evidence of each case ; but 
the copyright is infringed by any person who 
(1) sells or lets for hire or by way of trade 
exposes or offers for sale or hire; (2) distri- 
butes either for the purposes of trade, or to such 
an extent as to affect prejudicially the owner 
of the copyright ; (3) by way of trade exhibits 
in public, or (4) imports for sale or hire into 
any part of His Majesty’s dominions to which 
this Act extends, any work which to his know- 
ledge infringes copyright or would infringe 
copyright if it had been made within the part 
of His Majesty’s dominions in or into which the 
sale or hiring, exposure, offering for sale or 
hire, distribution, exhibition or importation 
took place, and (5) by any person who for his 
private profit permits a theatre or other place 
of entertainment to be used for the performance 
in public of the work without the consent of the 
owner of the copyright unless he was not aware 
and had no reasonable ground for suspecting 
that the performance would be an infringe- 
mentof copyright. Thereare the usual civil pro- 
ceedings provided in the Act by way of injunc- 
tion, interdict, damages, accounts, etc., against 
an infringer; and summary proceedings or 
penalties where any person knowingly infringes. 
In the case of musical copyright the author has 
a greater power than any other copyright owner 
under the Act, for, in the last years of the 
century (1800) many street hawkers were 
selling copies of copyright musical works which 
had been piratically printed. It was impossible 
to find out who were the printers and where the 
stock was kept, while the vendor of the gutter, 
against whom action could be taken, was a man 
of no substance. In consequence neither the 
copyright owner nor the publishers could 
obtain any satisfactory relief. This form of in- 
fringement was rarely resorted to except in the 
case of music owing to the extreme cheapness 
of printing. Accordingly in 1902 The Musical 
(Summary Proceedings) Copyright Act (2 Edw. 
7, chap. 15) was passed giving power to seize 
pirated copies without warrant. The definition 
of ‘ Musical Copyright ’ in this Act, which has 
not been repealed, is of importance. It is 
stated to mean the exclusive right of the owner 
of such copyright to do or to authorise any 
other person to do all or any of the following 
things : (1) To make copies by writing or other- 
wise of such musical work, (2) to abridge such 
musical work, (3) to make any new adaptation, 
arrangement or setting of such musical work 
or of the melody thereof in any notation or 
system. 

‘Musical work’ is defined to mean ‘ any 
combination of melody and harmony or either 
of them printed, reduced to writing or other- 
wise graphically produced or reproduced.’ It 
was found that this short Act was not sufficient 
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to stop the wholesale piracy, for although it 
gave power to seize copies, it gave no right of 
search. In consequence it was possible to keep 
stores of pirated copies and pass them out a few 
at a time to the hawkers and gutter merchants. 
The Musical Copyright Act, 1906 (6 Edw. 7, 
chap. 36), was passed to stop the holes which 
had become apparent in the Act of 1902. 
These Acts are still in force. 

Limitation oF Action. Section 10.—An 
action in respect of an infringement of copy- 
right shall not be commenced after the ex- 
piration of three years next after the infringe- 
ment, 

OwneErRSHIP. Section 5.—The author of the 
work is recognised as the first owner subject to 
a special proviso where the author is in the 
employment of some other person under a con- 
tract of service and apprenticeship and the 
work was made in the course of his employ- 
ment, then in the absence of agreement the 
employer is the owner of the copyright. 

ASSIGNMENT.—The owner can assign his 
copyright either wholly or partially and either 
generally or subject to limitations as to country 
and either for the whole term or any part 
thereof, and may grant any interest in the right 
by licence, but no such assignment or grant is 
valid unless it is in writing signed by the owner 
of the right in respect of which the assignment or 
grant is made or by his duly authorised agent. 

An agreement to assign the copyright or 
grant a license will, however, be enforced, 
however informal and even if made verbally, 
if valuable consideration therefore has been 
given or promised. 

TERM OF CopyRIGHT. Section 3.—The term 
for which copyright shall subsist shall, except 
as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, 
be the life of the author and a period of 50 
years after his death. Provided that at any 
time after the expiration of 25 years, or in the 
case of a work in which copyright subsists at 
the passing of the Act 30 years, from the death 
of the author of a published work, copyright in 
the work shall not be deemed to be infringed 
by the reproduction of the work for sale if the 
person reproducing the work proves that he 
has given the prescribed notice in writing of his 
intention to reproduce the work, and that he 
has paid in the prescribed manner to or for the 
benefit of the owner of the copyright royalties 
in respect of all copies of the work sold by him 
calculated at the rate of 10 per cent on the 
price at which he publishes the work. Under 
the Act of 1842 copyright endured for the life 
of the author and 7 years after his death, or 42 
years from the date of first publication, which- 
ever was the longer period. If the copyright 
of any work under either of these periods was 
in existence on the Ist day of July 1912, when 
the new Act came into force, then the copyright 
endures for the extended period and if the 
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copyright has been previously assigned the 
author’s representatives and not the assigns 
get the benefit of the extension subject to a 
right in the assignee to purchase at a valua- 
tion the right for the extended period. In the 
case of joint authorship (Section 16) copyright 
subsists during the life of the author who dies 
first and for 50 years after his death or during 
the life of the author who dies last, whichever is 
the longer, and in the case of joint authorship 
where one or more of the joint authors do not 
satisfy the conditions of the Act, then the work 
shall be treated as if the other author or authors 
had been the sole author or authors thereof; but 
Section 24 grants to the original authors’ repre- 
sentatives, if the copyright has been assigned 
certain renewed powers and rights in the 
remainder of the extended term after the 
original term has expired, but as the period of 
duration of these sources and rights is bound to 
grow less and less as time goes on, there is no 
need to set them out at length. 

The ownership of an author’s MS. after his 
death, where such ownership has been acquired 
by testamentary disposition made by the 
author, and the MS. is of a work which has not 
been published or performed in public, shall be 
prima facie proof of the copyright being with 
the owner of the MS. 

Joint authorship is defined as a work pro- 
duced by the collaboration of two or more 
authors in which the contribution of one author 
is not distinct from the contribution of the 
other author or authors. This definition is of 
great importance to the composer whose music 
is so often combined with words. 

Postaumous WorkKs.—In the case of musical 
works which have not been published nor been 
performed in public in which copyright exists 
at the date of death, then the copyright will 
subsist till publication or performance, which- 
ever may first happen, and for a term of 50 
years thereafter, and the proviso referred to in’ 
Section 3 shall apply as if the author had died 
at the date of such publication or performance. 

It will be gathered from this that although 
performance does not amount to publication, 
still the right of performance is commensurate . 
with the right of publication. 

PERFORMING Riacuts.—Under the existing 
law the term copyright is all inclusive and 
covers performing rights. The attention of the 
author must be drawn to the various forms of 
performing rights in music, each of which should 
be marketed under a different kind of contract 
and remunerated at a different rate. The 
author should refer again to the warning at the 
beginning of this article, and should merely 
grant a licence to perform subject to suitable 
terms and not assign a right. There is the per- 
forming right in an opera, or a cantata, which 
is ruled by an entirely different contract from 
the performing right in a musical comedy or 
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lyrical opera. There is the separate perform- 
ance of a song or piece of chamber music or 
other music in a concert hall, at a dance, on 
bands, in restaurants, and other places of public 
entertainment. 

The author should have complete control of 
all these forms of reproduction by performance 
and should never allow them to pass from his 
control. Any performance without his sanc- 
tion is an infringement of copyright. The 
latest development is reproduction by wireless 
which, in the absence of a legal decision to the 
contrary, must be reckoned part of the perform- 
ing rights. 

MecuanicaL INstRuMENT Ricuts. — The 
last question for the author to consider is the 
reproduction on mechanical instruments— 
pianola, gramophone et hoc genus omne. For 
this method of reproduction there is special 
legislation (Section 19). Copyright shall sub- 
sist in records, perforated rolls and other con- 
trivances by means of which sounds may be 
mechanically reproduced, in like manner as if 
such contrivances were musical works. The 
term of copyright shall be 50 years from the 
date of the making of the original plate from 
which the contrivance was directly or in- 
directly derived. The ownership shall lie with 
the person who was the owner of the original 
plate at the time such plate was made. He 
shall be deemed the author of the work and 
when such owner is a body corporate, the body 
corporate shall be deemed, for the purposes of 
the Act, to reside within the parts of His 
Majesty’s dominions to which the Act extends 
if it has a place of business established within 
such parts. It is not an infringement of copy- 
right in any musical work for a person to make 
records, etc., if such person proves—(a) That 
such contrivances have been previously made 
by or with the consent or acquiescence of the 
owner of the copyright of the work; and 
(6) that he has given the prescribed notice of 
his intention to make the contrivance, and has 
paid in the prescribed manner in respect of such 
contrivances sold by him. 

There is a proviso forbidding alterations or 
omissions from the work so produced unless 
they have been previously made with the 
consent or acquiescence of the copyright owner 
or unless such alterations or omissions are 
reasonably necessary for the adaptation of the 
work to the contrivance in question. The pro- 
viso is supplemented by a statement that for 
the purposes of the proviso a musical work 
shall be deemed to include any work so closely 
associated therewith as to form part of the 
same work. Then follows (Subsection 3 of the 
same section) that after two years from the date 
of the Act, 5 per cent shall be paid on the 
ordinary retail selling price, so, however, that 
the royalty payable on each contrivance shall 
not be less than a half-penny for each separate 
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musical work in which copyright subsists re- 
produced thereon, and where the royalty cal- 
culated as aforesaid includes a fraction of a 
farthing, such portion shall be reckoned as a 
farthing. 

Subsection 4. That if any such contrivance 
is made reproducing two or more copyright 
works belonging to different owners the 
royalties are to be apportioned in such pro- 
portions as failing agreement may be deter- 
mined by arbitration. There are certain sec- 
tions of Clause 19 dealing with mechanical 
rights in works published before the Act and in 
works published before the Act and mechanic- 
ally reproduced before the Act. It is hardly 
necessary to set out the requirements of these 
sections, as year by year their application is 
less and less; but attention should be drawn to 
the provisions of Section 7, Subsection (d) that 
notwithstanding any assignment of copyright 
made before the passing of the Act, any rights 
in respect of the making or authorising the 
making of contrivances by means of which the 
work may be mechanically reproduced, and the 
royalties shall belong to the author or his legal 
personal representative and not to the assignee. 


DoMINIONS, COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


The Dominions, 1%.e. the self-governing 
colonies, are the Dominion of Canada, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, New- 
foundland, the Irish Free State and Northern 
Ireland. 

CanapDa.—Copyright in Canada has been for 
many years unsatisfactory. It has been diffi- 
cult for the Canadian Government to deal with 
the question owing to Canada’s proximity to 
the United States (see below), but in 1921 the 
Government passed an Act containing certain 
sections which were antagonistic to the letter 
and spirit of the Revised Convention of Berne, 
and as the main object of the Government was 
to join the Convention, the Act was held in 
suspense until the matter was adjusted. These 
sections were repealed by an amending Act 
assented to June 1923 so far, that they did not 
apply to any work the author of which was a 
British subject—other than a Canadian citizen, 
—or the subject or citizen of a country which 
has adhered to the Revised Convention of 
Berne and the additional Protocol thereto. 

The Act of 1921 so amended came into force 
the Ist of January 1924, and Canada is now a 
member of the Berne Convention. Many of the 
clauses of this Act are taken from the Act of 
1911, and the term of copyright is the same, and 
the term of copyright in records and perforated 
rolls. But the Section 18 dealing with me- 
chanical reproduction is divergent on many 
points. It includes, in addition to ‘ Musical,’ 
‘Literary and Dramatic’ work and (Subsection 
2, iii.), the making of the necessary manuscript 
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arrangement and instrumentations is not | 


deemed an infringement of copyright. The 
royalty (Subsection 2) is two cents for each 
playing surface of each record and two cents for 
each perforated roll or other contrivance. This 
arrangement for the paying of a fixed sum in- 
stead of a percentage is palpably unfair, but 
was brought about by the pressure of the trade 
and the proximity of the United States, who 
have the same method of payment. It must be 
noticed that the words ‘ playing surface’ are 
inserted. In the Act of 1911 the percentage is 
paid on ‘ the ordinary retail selling price of the 
contrivance.’ The distinction is acute, and to 
this extent the advantage is with Canada. 

If (Subsection 3) there are two or more 
works on the same playing surface and the 
owners of the copyright are different persons, 
then the sums payable by way of royalties are 
divided equally. (Subsection 5.) The Governor 
in Council may make regulations as to notices 
and payments under this section, and they are 
contained in a special pamphlet issued from 
the Canadian Government Office. There are 
certain provisions (Subsection 6) which bear on 
musical works published before the beginning 
of the Act. These are more important in the 
case of Canada, as the beginning of the Act is 
Jan. 1, 1924 (see date of this article). 

AvuSTRALIA.—Australia has virtually adopted 
the British Act with modifications, but it does 
not preserve the Musical (Summary Proceed- 
ings) Copyright Act, 1902, and the Musical 
Copyright Act, 1906. The summary remedies 
in Australia, however, are very stringent, and 
certain extra remedies may be enforced by any 
one registering in Australia under the Act. 
Registration is, however, entirely optional. 
But the advantage gained by this is worth the 
trouble and expense. The date of this Act is 
Nov. 20, 1912. 

NEw ZEALAND.—Copyright in New Zealand 
is practically similar to copyright in Australia. 
The British Act of 1911 forms the basis. The 
date of the Act is Nov. 22, 1913. 

Soutu Arrica.—The copyright legislation in 
South Africa follows along the lines of the copy- 
right legislation in Australia and New Zealand. 
The date of the Act is 1916. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. — Newfoundland has 
adopted the British Act of 1911. 
Tue Irish FREE STATE AND NORTHERN 


IRELAND. (See date of this article.)—In the 
Trish Free State there has been no separate 
copyright legislation up to the present date. 
It is understood that a Bill is being drafted 
which will take the Act of 1911 as its basis. In 
the meantime the Act of 1911 runs. In 
Northern Ireland the Copyright Act of 1911 is 
in force and will so continue, copyright being a 
‘reserved service’ so far as that territory is 
concerned. The Act of 1911 runs in all the 


colonies, but some local modifications have | 
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been passed in India with regard to works 
published there. 


Tut BERNE CONVENTION—THE ADDITIONAL 
Act oF Parts—THE REVISED CONVENTION OF 
BERNE AND THE ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 


In 1886 an Act was passed enabling the 
United Kingdom, etc. etc., to join the Berne 
Convention which had been settled by most of 
the continental powers in 1885. In 1896 an- 
other conference was held in Paris and pro- 
duced the additional Act of 1896, which was 
adopted by Great Britain in 1898 with the 
exception of the Interpretative Clause. In 
1908 a further conference held in Berlin pro- 
duced the Revised Convention. Great Britain 
has now adhered to this and the additional 
Protocol of 1914 with a slight reservation (see 
below). This is the final word (see date of this 
article) on the question of International Copy- 
right as far as Great Britain is concerned. 

The Revised Convention of Berne under its 
definition of literary and artistic works, in- 
cludes (Art. 2) dramatico-musical works, 
musical compositions with or without words, 
adaptations, arrangements of music, as well as 
collections of different works, and the contract- 
ing countries are bound to make provision for 
the above-mentioned works. 

Art. 4 defines who can benefit and runs as 
follows : 

‘Authors who are subjects or citizens of any of the 
countries of the Union shall enjoy in countries other 
than the country of origin of the work, for their works 
whether unpublished or first published in a country 
of the Union, the rights which the respective laws do 
now or may hereafter grant to natives as well as the 
rights specially granted by the present Convention. 
The enjoyment and the exercise of these rights shall 
not be subject to the performance of any formality.’ 
This is the pith of the Revised Convention and 
shows its strength and breadth. The extent 
of protection and the means of redress are 
governed exclusively by the laws of the country 
where protection is enforced. The country of 
origin of the work in the case of unpublished 
works is the country to which the author 
belongs; in the case of published works, the 
country of first publication; in the case of 
simultaneous publication in several countries 
of the Union that country which grants the — 
shortest period of protection; in the case of 
simultaneous publication in a country outside 
and a country inside the Union, the latter 
country shall be considered exclusively as the 
country of origin. Published works come 
under the same category as the British Law of 
1911. The representation of a dramatico- 
musical work and the performance of a musical 
work does not constitute publication. Not 
only do the articles of the Union grant the same 
rights as native authors to subjects and citizens 
of the Union, but also to subjects and citizens 
of countries outside the Union, who first publish 
their works in countries of the Union. The 
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term of copyright is set down for the life of the 
author and 50 years after his death, but in 
those cases where countries of the Union have 
not adopted this term or have modified it, then 
the term is regulated by the law of the country 
where protection is claimed and must not ex- 
ceed the term fixed in the country of origin: 
Music is not affected by translation rights, but 
to a limited extent it is by serial rights and 
serial rights are protected under Art. 11. The 
stipulations of the Convention apply to the 
public representation of dramatico - musical 
works and to the performance of musical works, 
whether such works be published or not. 

Under Art. 12 any adaptations or arrange- 
ments, etc., of a musical work are unlawful 
reproductions if they do not present the char- 
acter of new original work. 

Art. 13.—Under this Article, mechanical re- 
production of musical works is protected and 
the public performance by means of mechanical 
instruments. Reservations and conditions are 
determined by domestic legislation and are 
strictly limited to the country which has put 
them in force. The protection accorded is not 
retroactive. 

Art. 15 states that the author whose name 
is indicated on the work in the accustomed 
manner must be considered prima facie as the 
author of the work and consequently be ad- 
mitted to institute proceedings. In the case of 
anonymous or pseudonymous works the pub- 
lisher is held prima facie to be the responsible 
party. 

Art. 18 states that the Convention applies to 
all works that have not fallen into the public 
domain at the moment of its coming into force, 
and contrariwise, that a work which has fallen 
into the public domain of the country where 
protection is claimed shall not be protected 
anew in that country. 

The list of countries signatories to the Con- 
vention as set out in the list published in Le 
Droit @auteur, the organ of the International 
Convention of Berne, up to Jan. 1, 1924, runs 
as follows : 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
(1) STATES—MEMBERS OF THE UNION 


Germany joined Dec. 5, 1887. 
Protectorate Countries : ar dite ae OOO 

mus , : : 3 é SOCt mL LOZ0 
Belgiu : Pa Dece oy esi 
Brazil, Baked States of . Seba ose lO22 
Bulgaria ; ae DCCrD aLOZ 1s 
Denmark (with the Faroe Islands) pe Ulyel lOOSe 
Dantzig (Free Town of) . d » vune 24, 1922. 
Spain (with Colonies) : eelecao: 1887. 
France with pices and the 

Colonies . EE DCCe OseL So ie 
Great Britain, “Colonies and sels 40.41 837, 

Possessions and certain Pro- and July 1, 

tectorate Countries LOZ: 


Greece » Nov. 9, 1920. 


Haiti . A é a : : fy ADO. Dy Tete: 
Hungary . : : 3 A pelepe 145 1922: 
ataly : 3 : - : yy ADI tay 1Bstely/— 
Japan : : é : : » vuly 15, 1899. 


Liberia > » Oct. 16, 1908. 
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Luxemburg . joined June 20, 1888. 
Morocco (except the Spanish 

Zone) . : z » dune 16, 1917. 
Monaco : . * » May 20, 1889. 
Norway . : ‘é RADE US touO. 
Netherlands ‘ - : Sp NOVe LOLs 
Dutch Indies, Cuaracao and 

Surinam is f F PRAT RL eu ss 
Poland : é » Jan. 28, 1920, 
Portugal with Colonies ‘. : » Mar. 29, 1911. 
Sweden é 3 ‘ a » Aug. 1, 1904, 
Switzerland F : . A Dec. 5, 1887. 
Czecho-Slovakia é ae OS oy) Vas Pak. 
Tunisia : ; §; Ute Gy Tleteiri 


(2) ACTS IN FORCE BETWEEN THE UNION COUNTRIES 
Berne Convention, revised from Noy. 13, 1908 
(a) Without Reservations 


Germany. Bulgaria. Hungary. Monaco, 
Austria. Dantzig. Liberia. Poland. 
Belgium. Spain. Luxemburg. . Portugal. 
Brazil. Haiti. Morocco. Switzerland. 


(b) With Reservations 

Denmark.—Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of 
the Berne Convention of 1886, revised by the 
Additional Paris Act of 1896). 

France and Tunis.—Applied works of art (mainte- 
nance of prior stipulations). 

Great Britain. —Retroactivity (Art. 14 of the Berne 
Convention of 1886 and No. 4 of the closing 
Protocol, revised by the Additional Paris Act of 
1896). See Note A. 

Greece.—1. Exclusive translation right (Art. 5 of 
Berne Convention, 1886). 

2. Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of 
Berne Convention, 1886). 

3. Right of representation performance (Art. 
9 of Berne Convention of 1886), 

Italy.—1. Exclusive right of translation (Art. 5 of the 
Berne Convention, 1886, revised by the Additional 
Act of Paris of 1896). 

2. Right of representation with regard to 
translations of dramatic and dramatic-musical 
works (Art. 9, para. 2 of the Berne Convention 
of 1886). 

Japan.—1. Exclusive right of translation (Art. 5 of 
the Berne Convention of 1886 revised by the 
Additional Act of Paris, 1896). 

2. Public performance of musical works (Art. 
9, para. 3 of the Berne Convention of 1886). 

of architecture (Art. 4 of the 
Berne Convention of 1886). 

2. Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of the 
Berne Convention, 1886). 

3. Retroactivity (Art. 14 of the Berne Con- 
vention of 1886). 

Netherlands.—1. Exclusive right of translation (Art. 
5 of the Berne Convention of 1886, revised by 
the Additional Paris Act, 1896). 

2. Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of the 
Berne Convention of 1886, revised by the Addi- 
tional Paris Act, 1896). 

3. Right of representation in regard to trans- 
lations of dramatic or dramatic-musical works 
(Art. 9, para. 2 of the Berne Convention of 1886), 

Sweden.—Newspaper and review articles (Art. 7 of 
the Berne Convention of 1886). 


Notre A 


Great Britain ratified the Revised Conven- 
tion of Berne on June 14, 1912, with the excep- 
tion of Art. 18 referring to retroactivity. In 
lieu of acceding to this article she remains 
bound by Art. 14 of the Convention of Berne 
and by para. 4 of the final Protocol of the 
Convention of the same date as amended by 
the Additional Act of Paris of May 4, 1896. 

These articles run as follows : 


Berne Convention, Art. 14.—The present Convention, 
under the reservations and conditions to be deter- 
mined by a common agreement, shall apply to all 
works which, at the time of its coming into force, have 
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not yet fallen into public domain in the country of 
origin. 

Closing Protocol 4.—The common agreement pro- 
vided for in Art. 14 of the Convention is concluded as 
follows : 

The application of the Convention to works not 
fallen into the public domain at the time of its coming 
into force shall take effect according to the stipula- 
tions relative thereto, contained in special treaties 
existing or to be concluded for the purpose. 

In the absence of such stipulations between 
countries of the Union, the respective countries shall 
regulate, each for itself, by domestic law, the manner 
in which the principle contained in Art. 14 is to be 
applied. 

Additional Act. Closing Protocol 4.—The common 
agreement provided for in Art. 14 of the Convention is 
concluded as follows : : 

The application of the Berne Convention and of the 
present Additional Act to works not fallen into the 
public domain in their country of origin at the time of 
the coming into force of this Act shall take effect 
according to the stipulations relative thereto, con- 
tained in special Conventions existing or to be con- 
cluded for the purpose. ; 

In the absence of such stipulations between 
countries of the Union, the respective countries shall 
regulate, each for itself, by domestic law, the manner 
in which the principle contained in Art. 14 is applied. 

The stipulations of Art. 14 of the Berne Convention 
and of this paragraph to the closing Protocol shall apply 
equally to the exclusive right of translation as granted by 
the present Additional Act. oH 

The above-mentioned temporary provisions shall 
be applicable in case of new accessions to the Union. 


The ratification applied to all the British 
Colonies, Protectoratesand Foreign Possessions, 
except the self-governing Dominions, India, the 
Channel Islands, Papua, Norfolk Island. 

Subsequent adhesions on behalf of the 
British Dominions and Protectorates took 
effect as follows : 


Australia : . July 1, 1912. 
Newfoundland . ; A dputhienl 1a bey 
Guernsey, Alderney and Sark July 1, 1912. 
India A z é A . Oct. 30, 1912, 
Papua . : Feb. 1. 1913. 
Jersey Mar. 8, 1913. 


July 1, 1912. 
Apr. 1, 1914. 
May 1, 1920. 


Norfolk Island . : 
New Zealand. ; ‘ 
Union of South Africa. 
Canada . F . Fi Jan. 1, 1924. 

Palestine 4 X Mar. 21, 1924, 


The length of the term of copyright in the 
different countries is (see date of this article) : 


Germany 30 years after the death of the author. 
Austria. 5-30: ie es 
Belgium eno Be = AR 
Brazil . 60 a z ae 
Bulgaria ALOU “ ss - 
Denmark . 50 9 ”9 ” 
Dantzig . 30 ” ” ” 
Spain . . 80 - ws .F 
France . ROU a 
Gt. Britain . 50 years after the death of the author, 


but with a system of obligatory 
licence intervening 25 years after 
the death of the author. 

50 years after the death of the author. 

The life of the author and that of his 
widow, and 20 years after the death 
of the author for the benefit of 
his children, if he leaves any. If 
none, 10 years for the benefit of 
other heirs. 

50 years after the death of the author. 

1st period—Life of the author or at 
least 40 years from the date of publi- 
cation ; 2nd period—40 years, but 
with a system of obligatory licence. 


Greece 
Haiti 


Hungary P 
DiGi ae - 


Japan . . 80 years after the death of the author, 
Liberia . . 20 * _ “f 
Luxemburg . 50 a 7x es 
Morocco - 650 ne A 2 
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Monaco . 50 years after the death of the author. 

Norway - 50 ” ” ” 

Holland 200 Ny - 53 

Poland . . 30 years after the death of the author 
for the territories formerly German 
and Austrian; 50 years after the 
death of the author for the terri- 
tories formerly Russian. 

Portugal 50 years after the death of the author. 

Sweden . > 00 Py fr Z 

Switzerland . 30 - - a 

Czecho- 

Slovakia 30 years after the death of the author 
for the territories formerly Austrian; 
50 years after the death of the 
author for the territories formerly 
Hungarian. 

Tunisia 50 years after the death of the author, 


Unitrep Srates.—The last subject for con- 
sideration is the copyright in the United States, 
which alone of all civilised countries stands 
outside the Berne Convention (see date of this 
article). The rights of authors have been 
hampered by the powers of the Trades Unions, 
The date of the present law is Mar. 4, 1909 (in 
force July 1, 1909), amended by the Acts of 
Aug. 1912, Mar. 1913 and Dec. 1919. 

CoPpyrRiIGHT.—Section 1 grants any person 
entitled thereto, upon complying with the pro- 
visions of the Act, the exclusive right 

(a) To print, reprint, publish, copy and vend 
the copyrighted work. 

(5) To arrange and adapt it if it be a musical 
work. 

(d) (This subsection refers to a drama, but 
would apply equally to a dramatico - musical 
work.) To perform or represent the copy- 
righted work publicly if it be not reproduced in 
copies for sale ; to vend any MS. or any record 
whatsoever thereof ; to make or to procure the 
making of any transcription or record thereof 
by or from which in whole or in part it may in 
any manner or in any method be exhibited, 
performed, represented, produced or repro- 
duced; and to exhibit, perform, represent, 
produce or reproduce it in any manner or by 
any method whatsoever. 

(e) (Deals exclusively with a musical composi- 
tion.) To perform the copyrighted work publicly 
for profit and for the purpose of public perform- 
ance for profit and for the purposes set forth in 
Subsection (a) to make any arrangement or 
setting of it or of the melody of it in any system 
of notation or any form of record in which the 
thought of an author may be recorded and from 
which it may be read or reproduced. With a 
proviso that, whenever the owner of a musical 
copyright has licensed the mechanical repro- 
duction of his copyright work, any other person 
may make similar use of the copyrighted work 
upon payment to the copyright proprietor of a 
royalty of two cents on each such part manu- 
factured to be paid bythe manufacturer thereof, 
and then follows certain statutory arrange- 
ments for the delivery of monthly accounts if 
so required by the copyright owner, and the 
monthly payment of royalties, and certain 
penalties on failure to pay royalties. There is 
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a further proviso by which it is the duty of the 
copyright owner, if he uses the musical composi- 
tion himself for reproduction on mechanical 
instruments, or licenses others to do so, to file a 
notice thereof, accompanied by a recording fee 
in the Copyright Office; any failure to file such 
notice shall be a complete defence to any suit, 
etc., for any infringement of copyright. 

Section 2 states that nothing in the Act shall 
annul or limit the right of the author or pro- 
prietor of an unpublished work at Common 
Law or in equity. 

Section 3, dealing incidentally with com- 
posite works and periodicals, may affect musical 
works. It states, ‘The copyright upon com- 
posite works or periodicals shall give to the 
Proprietor thereof all the rights in respect 
thereto which he would have if each part were 
individually copyrighted under the Act.’ This 
is of some importance, for it raises many com- 
plications with regard to the ownership of copy- 
right, and renders the interpretation of the 
badly drafted Act still more difficult. 

Section 4 states that the works for which 
copyright may be secured shall include all the 
writings of an author. 

Registration.—Section 5 refers to registration 
(a formality made essential under the Act) and 
the class to which certain works belong. Those 
classes which might cover musical works are 
(a) books including composite or cyclopedic 
works and other compilations, (b) periodicals, 
including newspapers, (d) dramatico-musical 
compositions, (e) musical compositions. No 
error in classification will invalidate or impair 
the copyright protection secured. This regis- 
tration may complicate seriously the question 
of copyright in the U.S.A., which is already 
sufficiently difficult, for should the musical 
work appear in, say, a composite book or 
periodical, these will be registered as a whole, 
securing copyright to the proprietor, and it 
may be necessary to obtain a reassignment 
from the proprietor of the single piece, 
and register this in the name of the author. 
This transaction, difficult for the American 
citizen, is doubly so for the subject or 
citizen of a foreign country ignorant of foreign 
law. 

Ownership.—Section 8 sets out that the copy- 
right in a work belongs to a citizen of the 
~U.S.A., and only to a citizen or subject of a 
foreign state or nation (a) if he is domiciled in 
the U.S.A. at the date of first publication of 
the work; (6) when the foreign state of which 
he is a citizen or subject grants the benefit of 
copyright to citizens of the U.S.A. on sub- 
stantially the same basis as to its own citizens, 
or copyright protection substantially equal to 
the protection secured to such foreign authors 
under the U.S. Act, or by treaty, or when such 
foreign state or nation is a party to an inter- 


national agreement which provides for reci- | 
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procity, by the terms of which agreement the 
U.S.A. may at its pleasure become a party 
thereto. The existence of reciprocal conditions 
is determined by the President of the United 
States by proclamation issued from time to 
time. 

Publication.—Section 9. Copyright can be 
secured by publication with a notice of copyright 
required by the Act affixed to each copy of the 
work published or offered for sale by authority 
of the copyright proprietor. This is another 
technicality which adds to the difficulties of 
the U.S. Act. Omission to affix the notice 
invalidates the copyright. 

Protection for certain Non-published Works.— 
Section 11. This is an important section for 
foreign authors, as it enables them to secure 
their copyright in the U.S.A. in certain forms 
of copyrightable property by registering one 
complete copy at Washington on the under- 
standing that the work is not reproduced for 
sale in the U.S.A. Among such copyrightable 
property are dramatico - musical or musical 
compositions. In other words, U.S. citizens 
who have not published their works—for 
publication is a sine qua non of statutory pro- 
tection—can obtain statutory copyright as 
distinct from the protection under the common 
law for non-published works. This clause is 
of greater importance to the foreign author of 
music who, for many reasons, may either not 
wish to or be unable to publish his work in 
the U.S. 

Deposit of Copies.—Section 12. If the work 
has been published with the copyright notice 
attached, there shall be promptly deposited 
either in the mail or otherwise, addressed to the 
register of copyrights, Washington, two com- 
plete copies of the best edition of the work, or 
one complete copy as aforesaid if the author is 
a citizen or subject of a foreign country, and 
the work has been published in such foreign 
country, and the author cannot obtain an 
action or proceeding for infringement of copy- 
right in any work until he has complied with 
the provision as to deposit of copies and regis- 
tration. Non-registration will not invalidate 
copyright, but will lay the author open to 
penalties, and may seriously imperil the value 
of his property in case of infringement. 

Section 15 deals with those works which are 
bound to be printed from type set up in the 
U.S.A. Music is not included in the list, but 
an English author should beware if he is pub- 
lishing a book made up partly of letterpress 
and partly of music. 

Copyright Notice, Form of.—Section 18 is an 
important section because it gives the form of 
the copyright notice required under Section 9, 
without which notice the copyright is in- 
complete. The notice must consist of the 
word ‘copyright ’ or the abbreviation ‘ copr.’, 
accompanied with the name of the copyright 
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proprietor and the year in which the copyright 
was secured by publication. 

Section 19. The notice of copyright must 
be applied either upon the title-page or the 
page immediately following, or if a periodical 
either on the title-page or upon the first page 
of text of each separate number, or if a musical 
work either upon its title-page or the first page 
of music. 

Section 20 deals with the loss that an author 
may suffer and the penalties to which he may 
be liable if he fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Act with respect to notice. 

Term of Copyright.—Section 23 limits the 
term of copyright to 28 years from the date 
of first publication, provided that in certain 
cases only the proprietor, within one year prior 
to the expiration of the original term, can apply 
for and, subject to certain formalities, obtain 
extension of the original term for a further 
28 years, subject to a second proviso—much 
more important to authors—by which the 
author of a work, if still living, or the widow, 
widower or children of the author, or if none 
of the aboveis still living the author’sexecutors, 
or in the absence of a will his next of kin, 
within one year prior to the expiration of the 
original term, can apply for and, subject to 
certain formalities, obtain an extension of the 
original term for a further 28 years. If there 
is a failure to register the application for 
renewal and extension within the necessary 
time, the copyright lapses at the end of the 
first 28 years, but if the work is a composite 
work upon which copyright has been originally 
secured by the proprietor, and the part has not 
been separately registered, then the proprietor 
alone can secure extension subject to the 
formalities set out above. 

Infringement of Copyright.—Section 25 sets 
out the liabilities to which an infringer is liable 
under the Act (a) to an injunction, (b) damages. 
The infringer has to pay to the copyright pro- 
prietor such damages as he may have suffered, 
as well as all profits which the infringer may 
have made by the infringement, or in lieu of 
actual damages and profits such damages as 
to the Court shall appear to be just. Then 
follows a suggested list of damages in certain 
cases. ‘In the case of a dramatico-musical or 
a choral or orchestral composition, $100 for 
the first, $50 for every subsequent infringing 
performance. In the case of other musical 
compositions, $10 for every infringing per- 
formance.’ 

(c) To delivery upon oath, to be impounded 
during the pendency of the action, all articles 
alleged to infringe copyright. 

(d) To delivery upon oath for destruction 
all the infringing copies, etc. 

(e) Whenever the owner of a musical copy- 
right has allowed the use of a copyright work 
for mechanical reproduction, then in the case 
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of infringement of such copyright by an un- 
authorised manufacture, use or sale of 
mechanical records, etc., no criminal action 
shall be brought, but in a civil action an in- 
junction may be granted, and the plaintiff 
shall be entitled to recover in lieu of profits 
and damages a royalty as provided in Section 
(1), Subsection (e). 

Then follows a proviso, part of which ought 
clearly to have been inserted in another portion 
of the Act. The proviso deals with the notice 
that is requisite to the proprietor of the copy- 
right whenever a person is desirous of repro- 
duction on mechanical records, etc., and the 
additional penalties to which he is liable for 
failure to give the necessary notice. The next 
two clauses are not of much importance, but 
Section 28, dealing with penalties for wilful 
infringement, under which a person becomes: 
guilty of a misdemeanour and is liable to 
imprisonment and a fine, has an important 
proviso that nothing in this Act should be 
construed to prevent the performance of 
religious and secular works, such as oratorios, 
cantatas and masses or octavo choruses by 
public schools, church choirs or vocal societies, 
rented, borrowed or obtained from some public 
library, public school, church choir, school 
choir or vocal society, provided the performance 
is given for charitable or educational purposes 
and not for profit. The proviso has been 
quoted at length as it contains so many curious 
limitations. 

False Notice of Copyright.—Section 29. Any 
person who with fraudulent intent inserts or 
impresses a notice of copyright on uncopy- 
rightable articles, or with fraudulent intent 
removes or alters the copyright notice on duly 
copyrighted articles, or knowingly issues or 
sells an article bearing a copyright notice which 
has not been copyrighted, or imports for sale 
any such article, is guilty of a misdemeanour 
and liable to a fine. 

Importation.—Sections 30 and 31 deal with 
importation of non-copyrighted works, a few 
of which are allowed to be imported in special 
circumstances. ‘To the latter clause there is 
an important proviso that copies imported as 
above may not lawfully be used to violate the 
rights of the proprietor of American copyright, 
or annul or limit the copyright protection 
secured by the Act. 

Sections 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, all deal 
with the methods to stop importation, and 
the action to be taken, etc. 

Limitation of Action—Section 39 limits the 
time for commencing criminal proceedings to 
three years from the date when the cause of 
action arose. 

Assignment of Copyright.—Section 41 asserts 
that the copyright is distinct from the material 
object copyrighted, and that the sale, etc., of the 
object shall not in itself constitute a transfer 
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of the copyright, and, vice versa, Section 
42 deals with the right of the proprietor 
of the copyright to assign, grant or mortgage 
his copyright by an instrument in writing, 
and also states that the copyright may be 
bequeathed by will. This section is of some 
importance as it indirectly draws attention to 
a very important fact that the copyright under 
the U.S. Act is one and indivisible. 

Section 43 deals with the necessity for record- 
ing an assignment in the Copyright Office to 
secure title against any subsequent purchaser 
or mortgagee. 

Section 45 makes it mandatory for the 
Registrar to register the assignment. 

Section 46 makes provision for the sub- 
stitution of the assignee’s name in the statutory 
notice prescribed by the Act. 

The last six sections deal with assignment, 
most of these made necessary owing to com- 
pulsory registration. 

Duties of Registrar and Librarian. — The 
duties of the Registrar and Librarian—chiefly 
of the former—are set out at length in the 
sections up to Section 60. 

Fees.—Section 61 sets out the fees to be 
charged, and is of importance. for registra- 
tion of any copyright work, $1, which sum 
includes certificate of registration under seal ; 
50 cents for every additional certificate. For 
rewriting an assignment, etc., $1, if not over 
300 words in length; if more than 300, and 
less than 1000 words, $2; if more than 1000 
words, $1 additional for each 1000 words or 
fraction thereof over 300 words. For record- 
ing notice of any specification, Section 1, Sub- 
section (e), 25 cents for each notice, if not over 
50 words, and an additional 25 cents for each 
additional 100 words. For comparing any 
copy of assignment with the record and certify- 
ing the same under seal, $1. For recording 
the extension or renewal of copyright, 50 cents, 
For recording the transfer of proprietorship of 
copyrighted articles, 10 cents, for each title of 
a book, in addition to the fee prescribed for re- 
cording the instrument of assignment. For any 
requested search of Copyright Office records, 
indexes, etc., 50 cents for each full hour of time. 

Section 62 defines ‘the date of publication’ in 
case of a work, copies of which are reproduced 
for sale or distribution as the earliest date when 
copies of the first authorised edition were 
placed on sale, sold or publicly distributed by 
the proprietor of the copyright, or under his 
authority, and ‘author’ shall include an 
employer in the case of works made for hire. 

This then is the end of the U.S. Copyright Act, 
one of the most intricate and confusing Acts, 
and one of the most difficult of interpretation. 

Essentials.—But a British author of music 
must remember the essentials: To obtain 
copyright in the U.S.A. the work must be 
published in the U.S.A., and each copy so 
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published must have upon it the copyright 
notice in the form required by the Act, and 
printed in the place required by the Act. 
Prompt registration at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, is also essential. Under Clause 11 
of the Act it is possible by registration at 
Washington to secure statutory protection of 
the performing rights if copies of the work 
have not been produced for sale in the U.S.A., 
and so long as they are not so produced. 

Presidential Proclamations.—The following 
proclamations have been issued by the Presi- 
dent. It is to be noted that this protection 
does not include ‘copyright controlling the 
parts of instruments serving to reproduce 
mechanically the musical work’ provided in 
Section 1 (e) of the Act of Mar. 4, 1909, except 
in the case of the countries named in the 
second part of this list : 


July 1, 1891.—Belgium, France, Great Britain and the 
British possessions, and Switzerland. 


Apr. 15, 1892.—Germany. 

Oct. 31, 1892.—Italy. 

May 8, 1893.—Denmark. 

July 20, 1893.—Portugal. 

July 10, 1895.—Spain. 

Feb. 27, 1896.—Mexico. 

May 25, 1896.—Chile. 

Apr. 11, 1899.—Spain. 

Oct. 19, 1899.—Costa Rica. 

Nov. 20, 1899.—Netherlands and possessions. 

Nov. 17, 1903.—Cuba. 

Jan. 13, 1904.—China. 

July 1, 1905.—Norway. 

May 17, 1906.—Japan. 

Sept. 20, 1907.—Austria. 

Apr. 9, 1908.—Convention between the United States 
and other powers on literary and artistic copy- 
rights, signed at the City of Mexico, Jan. 27, 1902. 
(This treaty had previously been ratified and the 
ratifications deposited by the following countries : 
Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras and 
Nicaragua.) 

Aug. 11, 1908.—Japan. 

Apr. 9, 1910.—Austria, Belgium, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain 
and her possessions, Italy, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands and possessions, Norway, Portugal, Spain 
and Switzerland. 

June 29, 1910.—Luxemburg. 

May 26, 1911.—Sweden. 

Oct. 4, 1912.—Tunis. 

Oct. 15, 1912.—Hungary. 

July 13, 1914.—Copyright Convention between the 
United States and other American Republics, 
signed at Buenos Aires, August 11 1910. (This 
Convention is understood to be in effect as 
between the United States and Bolivia, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay and Uruguay.) ‘ 

Presidential Proclamations under Section 1 (e). 

Dec. 8, 1910.—Germany. : 

June 14, 1911.—Belgium (effective July 1, 1909), 
Luxemburg (effective June 29, 1910) and Norway 
(effective Sept. 9, 1910). 

Nov. 27, 1911.—Cuba. : 

Oct. 15, 1912.—Hungary (Copyright Convention 
between the United States and Hungary). ; 

Jan. 1, 1915.—Great Britain. (British Order in 
council issued Feb. 3, 1915. effective Jan. 1. 1915.) 

May 1, 1915.—Italy. 

Feb. 9, 1917.—New Zealand (effective Dec. 1, 1916). 
Apr. 3, 1918.—Australia, and the territories of Papua 
and Norfolk Island (effective Mar. 15, 1918). 

May 24, 1918.—France. 

Feb. 27, 1926.—Sweden (effective Feb. 1, 1920). 

Dec. 9, 1920.—Denmark. 

Feb. 26, 1923.—The Netherlands (effective Oct. 2, 
1922). Go. T 
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COQ D’OR, LE, opera by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
produced Zimin’s theatre, Moscow, May 1910; 
Drury Lane, June 15, 1914; New York, 1918; 
in English (Beecham), Drury Lane, July 19,1918. 

COQUARD, ArtHuR (b. Paris, May 26, 
1846 ; d. Noirmontier, Aug. 20, 1910), a French 
composer, of a family of Burgundian origin. 

Simultaneously with his legal studies, he 
began in 1865 to work at harmony with César 
Franck, but in the following year and for five 
years afterwards circumstances obliged him to 
discontinue his musical studies. Having taken 
the degree of ‘ Dr. jur.’ in 1870 he accepted the 
post of secretary to a member of the Senate ; 
but, supported by the encouragement of 
Franck, he devoted himself once more to 
composition, and in 1876 produced a ballade 
for baritone and orchestra, ‘ Le Chant des 
épées.’ After a second interval of musical 
inactivity, lasting till 1881, numerous works 
were written, most of which were lyric or 


dramatic scenes for voice and orchestra, such as: 
‘Cassandre,’ ‘ Héro et Léandre’ (1881), ‘ Christophe Colomb,’ 

* Andromaque,’ symphonic works on ‘ Ossian,’ etc., a sacred trilogy, 

* Jeanne d’Arc,’ and choruses to Racine’s ‘ Esther,’ H. de Bornier’s 

* Agamemnon,’ and Longhaye’s ‘ Helvetia.’ 

His works for the stage include : 


‘L’Epée du roi’ (2 acts, Angers, 1884); ‘Le Mari d’un jour’ 
(3 acts, Opéra-Comique, 1886); ‘La Jacquerie’ (4 acts, Monte 
Carlo, 1895), completed from a fragment left by Edouard Lalo; 
* Jahel ’ (4 acts, Lyons, 1900) ; 
prologue Opéra-Comique, 1902). 

Coquard, as musical critic to Le Monde, 
published there an excellent sketch of César 
Franck. He received from the Académie des 
Beaux Arts the ‘ Prix Bordin’ for his book De 
la musique en France depuis Rameau. In 1892 
he was appointed lecturer at the national 
institution for the blind. Coquard’s music is 
distinguished by clearness, charm and exact 
dramatic sentiment. G. F. 

COR ANGLAIS, see OBoxk (2). (PLATE V. 
No. 5.) 

CORANTO, see CouRANTE. 

COR-A-PISTONS, see Horn. 

CORBETT, FRANcISQUE (real name, Fran- 
cesco Corbetti or Corbetta) (b. Pavia, c. 1620 ; 
d. Paris, Mar. 1681), the best player of his 
time on the guitar. 

After travelling in Italy, Spain and Germany, 
he settled for a time at the court of the Duke 
of Mantua, who sent him in 1656 to Louis XIV. 
He stayed for a few vears in the French court, 
and then came to England, where Charles II. 
appointed him to an office in the Queen’s 
household, with a large salary, and provided 
him with a wife. He was in Paris again in 
1669, and again in London in 1674, 1677 
(Q.-L.) and 1682, when he was heard by 
Evelyn. His best pupils were De Vabray, 
De Visé and Médard, who wrote a curious 
epitaph on him. M. 0. 0. 

CORBETT, Wirt1am (d. Mar. 7, 1747/48), 
was an eminent English violinist at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, composed for the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1700-03, under- 
taking its direction in 1705-11. 


‘La Troupe Jolicceur’ (3 acts and 
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He was leader of the band at the Opera 
House in the Haymarket on its first opening 
in 1705. On the production of Handel’s 
‘Rinaldo’ in 1711 a new set of instrumentalists 
was introduced into the opera orchestra, and 
Corbett, quitting his position in the Queen’s 
band, went to Italy, and resided at Rome. He 
returned to London early in 1713 and gave 
concerts at Hickford’s Room on Mar. 8 of that 
year and Apr. 28, 1714. He was appointed 
to the royal band of music, where his name 
appears from 1716-47. But for some part of 
this time he travelled in Italy, making 
occasional visits to Venice, Milan, Florence, 
Cremona, Bologna, Naples, etc., amassing 
during the time a large collection of music, and 
a most valuable assemblage of Italian violins, 
etc. Those acquainted with his circumstances 
were at a loss to account for his ability to make 
these purchases except by the supposition that 
he was a Government spy, employed to watch 
the movements of the Pretender. Corbett 
returned to England in 1740, and seems to have 
resumed his position in the royal band. He 
died at an advanced age. By his will he 
bequeathed his collection of instruments to 
Gresham College, providing also for the stipend 
of a person to show them, and for their care. 
The college authorities, however, rejected the 
gift on the ground that there was no room in 
the college for its reception, and the instru- 
ments were consequently sold by auction ‘ at 
the Great Room over against Beaufort Build- 
ings, in the Strand, formerly the Hoop Tavern,’ 
on Mar. 9, 1751. Corbett’s collection of music 
was also sold by auction at his house in Silver 
Street, Golden Square. Before quitting England 
Corbett published several sets of sonatas for 
violins, flutes, oboes, etc. ; some concertos for 
orchestra ; and instrumental music for ‘ Henry | 
IV.,’ 1700; ‘ As you find it,’ 1703; and ‘ Love 
Betray’d, or, The Agreeable Disappointment,’ 
1703. About 1729 he published ‘ Concertos, 
or Universal Bizzaries composed on all the new 
Gustos in his travels through Italy,’ containing 
36 concertos in two books, the first in four parts, 
the second in seven, professing to exhibit the 
different styles of various countries and cities 
(D.N.B., etc.). W. H. H. 

CORDANUS, Bartotomsro (6. Venice ; 
d. Udine, May 14, 1757), a Franciscan monk ; 
originally an opera composer who produced 
several operas at Venice between 1729-31. 
On June 14, 1735, he became maestro di 
cappella at Udine cathedral, and from that 
time to the time of his death he composed a 
large amount of church music, which is given 
by Fétis as 60 masses and more than 100 
psalms. Some have appeared in modern 
editions. Eitner, who mentions also 24 
sonatas for 2 violins and bass, has evidently 
not been able to trace many of the masses 
and psalms. (See Q.-L.) E. v. d. 8. 
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CORDER, (1) Freperick (b. London, Jan. 
26, 1852), showed from infancy a strong apti- 
tude for music, which he was, however, not 
allowed to indulge, being at the age of 18 made 
to go into business. 

From his first situation he was unexpectedly 
released by the pecuniary embarrassments of 
his employers, and he then persuaded his 
parents to let him enter the R.A.M., where his 
talent for original composition was quickly 
recognised. He only remained there a year 
and a half, as, on being elected to the Mendels- 
sohn Scholarship, he was sent to Cologne, where 
he studied hard for four years under Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller. Shortly after his return to 
England he was appointed conductor at the 
Brighton Aquarium, where by his talents and 
energy he raised the musical entertainments 
from the very low level at which he found them, 
and brought the orchestra to a better con- 
dition of efficiency. Corder’s gifts and culture 
are wide and varied. During the years when 
music proved unremunerative he supported 
himself mainly by literary work, in much of 
which he had the co-operation and help of his 
accomplished wife. To this period belong those 
translations of the ‘ Ring’ and other works of 
Wagner (signed H. and F. Corder), which were 
published in the editions of Schott, and thus 
became accepted as the official English versions. 
Several of his orchestral works have been per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic 
concerts and elsewhere. His romantic opera 
‘ Nordisa,’ written for the Carl Rosa Company, 
was produced on Jan. 26, 1887, at the Royal 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, with success. It has 
since been performed in several provincial 
towns, and was brought out at Drury Lane, 
May 4, 1887. After the death of Carl Rosa the 
chances of English opera became so faint that 
Corder found himself forced to devote himself 
to teaching. He accepted a post as professor 
of composition at the R.A.M., of which he 
became curator in 1889. He has trained many 
of the younger English composers, such as 
Bantock, Bax, HoLBROOKE (q.v.), and has 
made important literary contributions to 
musical education, including The Orchestra and 
how to write for it (1895) and Modern Compost- 
tion (1909). He has also written the words 
for many of his own vocal compositions and 
provided librettos for certain of his contem- 
poraries. For the centenary of the R.A.M. 
(1922) he compiled a short history of that 
institution, which he had served devotedly 
through a long career. Shortly after that 
event he retired from the curatorship. 

Corder’s principal published compositions 


include : 


‘Prospero.’ Overture. 

‘Nordisa.’ Romantic Opera. 1886. 

‘The Bridal of Triermain,’ Cantata. (Wolverhampton Festival, 1886.) 

‘The Sword of Argantyr.’ Cantata. (Leeds Festival, 1889.) 

Elegy for 24 violins and.organ. (R.A.M., 1908.) 

Many songs, part-songs both for mixed and female voices, recitations 
to music. (See &.M.S. Ann., 1920.) 
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(2) Pau (b. London, Dec. 1879), son of the 
above, studied composition under his father at 
the R.A.M. and subsequently joined its staff. 
His Gaelic Fantasia ‘ Morar,’ for orchestra, was 
produced by the Patrons Fund in 1908, but it, 
together with many other orchestral works, 
has remained unpublished. He is favourably 
known, however, by his several works for the 
piano. (See B.M.S. Ann., 1920.) 

F. A. M., with addns. 

CORDIER, Bavpz (b. Rheims, c. 1400), one 
of the first representatives of the French art 
song, the outcome of the Italian Ars Nova of the 
14th century. He describes his style as show- 
ing already that characteristic grace and 
quaintness of the French combined with the 
early arts of canon. Some of his songs are 
preserved in the libraries of Chantilly and 
Oxford. RE. v. d. 8. 

CORDIER, Jacaurs, known as Bocan 
(BocHan, Bocquain, Bocquam, as he signed 
himself) (6. Lorraine, c. 1580),! seems to have 
appeared first as dancing master and choreo- 
grapher in England, c. 1610-11, for the produc- 
tion of court masques. He was considered the 
wonder of his time, not only for his dancing, but 
for his playing on the violin. ‘ He was unable 
to read music,’ or to note it, but Mersenne 
admired his talent and ‘ his gift for modulating 
the tones of the violin.’ In 1621 he married 
Radegonde Chefdeville, being then entitled 
‘“maistre & danser de la reine’ and inhabiting 
the Louvre. The following year, he is known 
to have been dancing master to ‘ Madame 
Henriette ’ (Henrietta Maria). He came with 
her to England and returned to Paris probably 
when the Civil War broke out. His name 
stands on the list of the deceased French 
Queen’s officers in 1667, and his son GABRIEL 
became reversioner of his charge. ‘ His tomb at 
St. Germain |’Auxerrois was restored in 1843.’ ? 
He was dancing master to the aforesaid queens 
and to those of Spain, Poland and Denmark. 
influence on French instrumental 
music was considerable. ‘ Chancy’s “ Tablature 
de Mandore”’ contains a graceful branle of 
his.’ 

Brsu.—J. EcorcuHEvit_e, Vingt suites d’orchestre du XVIIe siécle 


francais, 1906; P. Reyuer, Les Masques anglais, 1909; H 
Prunibres, Le Ballet de cour en France avant Benserade et Lully, 
1914, 


M. L. P. 

CORELLI, Arcanceto (6. Fusignano, Imola, 
Feb. 12 or 13,3 1653 ; d. Jan. 10, 1713), a great 
violinist and composer. 

He learnt counterpoint from Matteo Simon- 
elli, and the violin from G. B. Bassani. Of the 
earlier part of his life but little is known. He 
appears to have travelled in Germany, and to 
have stayed for some time at Munich, attached 
to the court of the Elector of Bavaria. It is 
also related that he went to Paris in 1672, but 

1 Fétis. 2 Ibid. 

3 As to the actual dates of birth and death, which depend on the 


translation of Corelli’s epitaph as copied by Burney in his History, 
vol. iii. p. 554, see Q.-L. 
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soon left it again, owing to Lully’s jealousy. 
This however, according to Fétis, is very doubt- 
ful. Chrysander states that between 1680 and 
1685 he spent some time in the society of 
Farinelli at Hanover. Some time before 1685 
he returned to Italy and settled at Rome, where 
he published his first work, a set of twelve 
sonatas. He soon made a great reputation 
as performer and composer, and became a 
favourite in the highest circles of Roman society. 
Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni, an enthusiastic lover 
of the arts in general and of music in particular, 
was his great friend and patron. Corelli lived 
in the Cardinal’s palace with certain inter- 
missions (see below) up to the day of his death, 
conducting the concerts, which took place every 
Monday, and which were considered the most 
important and interesting events in Roman 
musical life. He also lived on terms of inti- 
mate friendship with some of the most eminent 
painters of the time, Cignani, Maratti and 
others, with whose assistance he formed a col- 
lection of valuable pictures. This collection, 
together with a not inconsiderable sum of 
money (about £60,000), he left in bis will to his 
friend and benefactor the Cardinal, who, how- 
ever, accepted the pictures only and handed 
over the money to Corelli’s relations. 
INTERCOURSE WITH HANDEL AND SCARLATTI. 
—Corelli appears to have been of the most 
amiable disposition, and a model of truly 
artistic modesty. He was very simple and un- 
pretentious in all his habits. Handel, though 
esteeming him highly, used to say of him: ‘ He 
likes nothing better than seeing pictures without 
paying for it, and saving money.’ He dressed 
almost shabbily, and would on no account hire 
a carriage, but always went on foot. Hawkins, 
in his History of Music, gives an account of his 
meeting with Handel at Rome. Handel con- 
ducted some of his own cantatas, which were 
written in a more complicated style than the 
music with which Corelli and the other Italian 
musicians of that period were familiar. Handel 
tried in vain to explain to Corelli, who was 
leading the band, how a certain passage ought 
to be executed, and at last, losing his temper, 
snatched the violin from Corelli’s hands and 
played it himself, whereupon Corelli remarked 
in the politest manner, ‘Ma, caro Sassone, 
questa musica é nel stilo francese, di ch’ io non 
m’ intendo ’ (‘ But, my dear Saxon, this music 
is in the French style, of which I have no experi- 
ence’). It was the overture to ‘ II trionfo del 
tempo,’ which Handel, probably with special 
regard to Corelli, had written in the style of his 
concerti grossi with two solo-violins. It is a 
fiery impetuous piece, truly Handelian in char- 
acter, and it is not difficult to understand how 
Corelli in his quiet elegant manner failed to 
attack with sufficient vigour those thundering 
passages. That Corelli, who in his own com- 
positions never goes beyond the third position, 
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might have been puzzled by this passage, which 
occurs in the same overture, is also possible, 
but it is hardly likely to 
have caused the scene ete: 
described above. en tome 
His fame was not limi- es 
ted to Rome and Italy. 
From all countries young talents came to benefit 
by his instruction ; and his compositions were 
published in Amsterdam, Antwerp, Paris and 
London, as well as in Italy. Among his numer- 
ous pupils the most eminent were Geminiani, 
Locatelli, Somis, Baptiste and Castrucci. 
Illustrious foreigners visiting Rome hardly 
ever failed to pay homage to Corelli. When 
Queen Christina of Sweden came there, he 
conducted in her palace the performances of an 
orchestra of 150 musicians. The King of Naples 
repeatedly tried to induce him to settle in his 
capital, and made him most favourable offers, 
which were, however, all declined by Corelli, 
who was not willing to give up his happy posi- 
tion at Rome, where he was universally loved 
and esteemed. In 1689 and 1690 he was at the 
court of Modena. It was not till about 1708 
that he visited Naples, which town, with Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti as its leading musician and an 
excellent orchestra, was at that period by far 
the most important musical centre of Italy. 
Corelli was most anxious to ensure complete 
success in Naples, and, in order to be sure of 
effective accompaniment, took with him two 
violinists and a violoncello player. But he 
soon saw that this precaution had been super- 
fluous. At the first rehearsal Scarlatti’s band 
went through the introductory tutti of one of 
Corelli’s concertos without a mistake, where- 
upon Corelli admiringly exclaimed: ‘ Si suona 
a Napoli!’ (‘ They can play at Naples!’) The 
king, however, did not appreciate his playing, 
and, pronouncing his adagio tedious, left the 
concert-room before Corelli had finished. But 
this was not all. Soon afterwards Corelli was 
leading the performance of a composition of 
Scarlatti, when, in a passage that probably was 
not well written for the violin, he made a very 
conspicuous mistake, while Petrillo, the Nea- 
politan leader, who was familiar with the pass- 
age in question, executed it correctly. Then 
came a piece in the key of C minor. Corelli, 
already disconcerted, led it off in C major. 
‘Ricominciamo !’ (‘ Let us begin again !’) 
said Scarlatti, with his usual politeness, and 
poor Corelli started once more in major, so that 
Scarlatti was at last obliged to point out his 
mistake. Corelli felt this incident as a great 
humiliation, and left Naples immediately. 
Returned to Rome he found that a new violinist, 
Valentini, had won the general applause and 
admiration of the public, and considering him- 
self slighted and superseded, took it so much 
to heart that his health began to fail. In 1712 
he published his last work, dedicated to his 
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admirer John William, Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, and died in the following year. He 
was buried in a princely style in the Pantheon, 
not far from Raphael’s tomb, and Cardinal 
Ottoboni erected a marble monument over his 
grave, the inscription on which bears testimony 
of the high esteem and admiration in which 
Corelli was held. For many years a solemn 
musical service was held on the anniversary of 
his death, when some of the great master’s 
compositions were performed, conducted by 
one of his pupils. (See Vio~In-PLAYING.) 

PosITIon In HistoRy.—Corelli has a double 
claim to a prominent place in the history of 
musical art—as a great violinist who laid a 
firm foundation for all future development of 
technique and of a pure style of playing; and 
as a composer who materially advanced the 
progress of composition. Still there can be no 
doubt that above all he was a great violin- 
player, and that all he wrote grew out of 
the very nature of his instrument; and as the 
violin is not only a solo instrument but at the 
same time the leading orchestral one, we owe 
to Corelli the typical treatment of it in two 
important branches of composition. In his 
chamber-sonatas and concerti grossi (opp. 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 6) he must be considered the founder 
of the style of orchestral writing on which the 
future development in this direction is based, 
while in the sonatas (op. 5) which have merely 
an accompanying fundamental bass, he gives 
a model for the solo sonata, and thereby for all 
writing for the violin as a solo-instrument. 

All his works are characterised by concise- 
ness and lucidity of thought and form, and by 
a dignified, almost aristocratic bearing. The 
slow movements show genuine pathos as well 
as grace, bringing out in a striking manner the 
singing power of the violin. The quick move- 
ments are not on the whole of equal merit with 
the adagios,—at least in point of originality of 
thought and variety of character. They appear 
to our modern feeling somewhat dry, almost 
exercise-like. (See SONATA.) 

Corelli’s gavottes, sarabandes and other 
pieces with the form and rhythm of dances do 
not materially differ from similar productions of 
hisimmediate predecessors and contemporaries, 
although, like everything that he wrote, they 
are distinguished by great earnestness and 
dignity of style, and are especially well adapted 
to the instrument. He was not so much an 
innovator as a reformer ; he did not introduce 
new or striking effects; it cannot even be 
denied that his technique was a limited one— 
he never goes beyond the third position—but, 
by rigidly excluding everything that appeared 
to him contrary to the nature of the instru- 
ment, and by adopting and using in the best 
possible way everything in the existing tech- 
nique which he considered conformable to the 
nature of the violin, he not only hindered a 


threatened development in the wrong direc- 
tion, but also gave to this branch of the art a 
sound and solid basis, which his successors 
could and did build upon successfully. 

The following are the titles of the original 
editions of his works : 

(1) XIT Suonate a tre, due violini e violoncello, col basso per 
l’ organo, op. 1; Roma, 1683. (2) XII Suonate da camera a tre, 
due violini, violoncello e violone 0 cembalo, op. 2; Roma, 1685. 
(3) XII Suonate a tre, due violini e arcileuto col basso per |’ organo, 
op.3; Modena, 1689. (4) XII Suonate da camera a tre, due violini 
e violone 0 cembalo, op. 4; Bologna, 1694. (5) XII Suonate a 
violino e violone 0 cembalo, op. 5; Roma, 1700. The same arranged 
by Geminiani as Concerti grossi. (6) Concerti grossi con duol 
violini e violoncello di concertino obligati, e duoi altri violini, viola, 
e basso di concerto grosso ad arb.trio che si potranno radoppiare, op. 
6; Roma, 1712. 

A number of spurious works were published 
under Corelli’s name, but none are genuine 
except the above six. Many modern editions 
of these works exist, but the best and most 
authoritative is that of Joachim and Chrysan- 
der, published originally as one of the Denk- 
miler der Tonkunst and afterwards in Augener’s 


edition in two volumes. P. D., with addns. 


BrisL.—ANDREAS Moser, Arcangelo Corelli und Antonio Lolli, 
Zwei kiinstlerische Ehrenrettungen. Z.M.W., Apr. 1921, pp. 415-25. 


CORFE, (1) JosepnH (5b. Salisbury, 1740; 
d. July 29, 1820), one of the choristers at the 
cathedral there under Dr. John Stephens, 
organist and master of the boys. 

In 1783 he was appointed a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, and sang in the Handel Com- 
memoration in the following year. In 1792 he 
succeeded Robert Parry as organist and master 
of the choristers of Salisbury Cathedral, which 
offices he held until 1804. Corfe composed and 
published a volume of Church Music, consisting 
of a service and eleven anthems, etc.; three 
sets of Glees, of twelve each; a Treatise on 
Singing ; a Treatise on Thorough-Bass, a work 
still held in esteem ; besides editing a Selection 
of Sacred Music made by James Harris, and 
other works. 

His son, (2) ARTHUR Tuomas (0. Salisbury, 
Apr. 9, 1773; d. Jan. 28, 1863), became in 1783 
a chorister of Westminster Abbey under Dr. 
Cooke. He subsequently studied the piano- 
forte under Muzio Clementi. In 1804, on the 
resignation of his father, he was appointed or- 
ganist and master of the children of Salisbury 
Cathedral. He organised a successful festival 
at Salisbury on Aug. 19-22, 1828. <A. T. Corfe 
produced and published a service and some 
anthems, several pianoforte pieces and The 
Principles of Harmony and Thorough-Bass. He 
died in the ninetieth year of his age, and was 
buried in the cloisters of Salisbury Cathedral, 
where a tablet was erected to him by his 
thirteen surviving children, one of whom 

(3) CHartes WitiraM, Mus.D. (0. July 13, 
1814; d. Oxford, Dec. 16, 1883), was organist of 
Christ Church, Oxford, from 1846 ; he took the 
degree of Mus. D. in 1852. 

Another of A. T. Corfe’s sons, (4) Jonn Davis 
(b. 1804; d. Jan. 1876), was organist of Bristol 
Cathedral from 1825 (D.N.B.). Wisin: 

CORFINI, Jacoro (b. ? Padua, 16th cent. ; 
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d. Lucca, 1591), studied under Giaches Brunel 
(Brumel), and was appointed organist at Lucca 
Cathedral, Feb. 2, 1557. He composed con- 
certi da chiesa 5-16 voices, 3 books of madri- 
gals, and 2 books of motets, etc. (See Q.-L.) 
CORKINE, Witu14m, probably a lutenist, 
published in 1610 


* Ayres to Sing and Play to the Lute and Basse Violl. With Pavins, 
Galliards, Almaines and Corantos for the Lyra Violl,’ 


and in 1612, 


“The Second Booke of Ayres, some to sing and ay to the Base 
Violl alone; others to be sung to the Lute and Base Violl, with 
new Corantoes, Pavins, Almaines; as also divers new Descants 
upon old Grounds, set to the Lyra Violl.’ 


In some partbooks at Christ Church there is an 
anthem (a5) ‘ Praise the Lord’ by him; the 
bass part is missing. W. H. H. 

CORNAGO, Fr. JuAN, a Spanish or possibly 
Flemish composer of the beginning of the 16th 
century. Nothing is known of his life, but 
compositions by him, both secular and sacred, 
have been found in early MSS. Barbieri 
printed two villancicos (*‘ Cancionero musical 
de los siglos XV y XVI,’ Madrid, 1890), both 
for 3 voices, though one has a fourth part added 
by a later hand. Other works by him are in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (No. 15,128 : 
Suppl. MSS. frangais), consisting of French 
chansons; Bibl. Columbina, Seville (MS. Can- 
’ tinelas Vulgares ; 3 compositions) : Staatsbibl. 
Vienna (Cod. 88), Gloria and Credo. J. B. T. 

CORNELIUS, Peter (5. Mayence, Dec. 24, 
1824; d. there, Oct. 26, 1874), a near relation 
of the painter of the same name, and as com- 
poser and author a prominent representative 
of what was in the mid-19th century the New- 
German school. 

He was originally intended for the stage, and 
it was not till after his first performance, which 
seems to have been unsuccessful, that he de- 
cided to adopt music as a profession. His 
musical education had been incomplete, but 
his dramatic studies had made him acquainted 
with literature, and were of considerable service 
in developing his poetic faculties. After the 
death of his father (1844) he pursued music 
with energy and completeness, studying from 
1845-50 with Dehn of Berlin; but his tenden- 
cies were forwards towards the modern ideal, 
rather than backwards to the strict rules of 
counterpoint. In 1852 he went to Weimar 
and joined the young artists who, under Liszt’s 
leadership, were striving to carry out the ideas 
of the ‘new’ music. It was here that Cor- 
nelius became acquainted with Wagner’s works, 
while with Liszt he formed ties of the closest 
intimacy. His active and versatile pen was of 
great service to the enterprise. He strove to 
elucidate the new principles in the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fir Musik, the organ of the party, both 
by original articles and by translating a series 
of lectures given in French by Liszt. As a 
practical embodiment of the new views he 
composed a comic opera, ‘ Der Barbier von 
Bagdad,’ of which Liszt undertook the produc- 
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tion, but so strong was the opposition that only 
one performance was given (1858), and this 
failure caused Liszt’s retirement from his post. 
The opera was not revived until it was given at 
Munich (Oct. 15, 1885), when Cornelius’s genius 
was fully recognised. Though it has never 
secured an established place in the international 
repertory, it has been given outside Germany, 
both in England and America. In 1858 Cor- 
nelius went to Vienna, where Wagner was then 
living, and became intimate with him also. 
When King Ludwig II. invited Wagner to 
Munich, Cornelius followed him there (1865), 
first as reader to the king, and later as pro- 
fessor of harmony and rhetoric at the Con- 
servatorium, after it had been transformed into 
the ‘ Koénigliche Musikschule’ with H. von 
Bilow as principal. Cornelius’s grand opera 
the ‘ Cid,’ produced at Weimar (1865), may be 
considered as the fruit of his intercourse with 
Wagner. He was working at another, entitled 
‘ Gunléd ’—of which, after Wagner’s example, 
he had himself taken the subject from the 
legends of the Edda—when he died. ‘Gunléd’ 
was orchestrated by C. Hoffbauer and Ed. 
Lassen, and produced in 1891 at Weimar and 
1892 at Strassburg. A duet from it was sung 
at the Sheffield Festival of 1902. The real 
strength of Cornelius as a composer lies in his 
many beautiful songs and choral works, which 
50 years after his death are still the delight of 
singers and audiences. The following deserve 
mention: ‘ Duets for Soprano and Baritone,’ 
op. 6; ‘ Liedercyclus,’ op. 3; ‘ Trauerch6re’ 
(for men’s voices), op. 9; and above all, the 
‘ Weihnachtslieder,’ op. 8. Most of these are 
settings of his own poems. He published a 
volume called Lyrische Poesien in 1861, and an 
autobiography in 1874. The exquisite ‘ Vater- 
gruft ’ for baritone solo and chorus a cappella, 
and the refined and expressive set of six 
‘ Brautlieder,’ were published after his death, 
the latter in 1878. ‘Three more books of pos- 
thumous works, consisting of eleven songs and 
four duets, were edited by Max Hasse and 
published by Breitkopf & Hartel in 1898. 

A complete edition of Cornelius’s com- 
positions in five volumes was undertaken by 
the same firm and edited by Max Hasse as 


follows: 


Vol. I. Lieder und Gesdnge (solo). 
», il. Lieder und Gesinge (concerted). 
, III. Der Barbier von Bagdad. 
Ane Cids 
» V. Gunléd. 
Literarische werke. 


Gesamtausgabe im Auftrage seiner Famile 
herausgegeben, 4 vols. 


(Leipzig, 1904.) 
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CORNELYS, Tuerzsa (b. Venice, 1723; 

d. in the Fleet Prison, London, Aug..19, 1797), 


a singer of notorious reputation, whose enter- 
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tainments at Carlisle House, Soho Square, en- 
gaged the attention of London Society between 
1760 and 1777. 

She made her first appearance in England 
as second woman in Gluck’s ‘La caduta de’ 
Giganti’ (Jan. 7, 1746). The best musicians 
of the day, including J. C. Bach and Abel, took 
part in her concerts, which secured the patron- 
age of the royal family and the court. Though 
she was indicted before the Grand Jury (Feb. 
24, 1771) for keeping ‘a common disorderly 
house,’ fashionable patronage continued for a 
few years until the newly opened PANTHEON 
(q.v.) offered a counter-attraction not to be 
resisted. (See D.N.B.) 

CORNEMUSE, the Italian and French name 
for the Bagpipe. (PLATE IV. No. 4.) 

CORNET, (1) PrevEer (PreTRO), a Nether- 
lander, from 1593-1626 court organist at 
Brussels, composer of fantasias, dance tunes, 
and variations for organ in the style of the 
English school. (2) SEVERIN (b. Valenciennes, 
c. 1530; d. Antwerp, c. 1582), was master of the 
_ choir-boys at Malines Cathedral, 1571 ; choir- 
master at Antwerp Cathedral, 1577. Cornelius 
Verdonck was among his pupils. He composed 
several books of madrigals, motets, sacred and 
secular songs. E. v. d. Ss. 

CORNET (1) (Fr. cornet-d-pistons; Ger. Cor- 
nett; Ital. cornetto). For a description of the 
instruments known by this name before the 
introduction of the modern valve system, see 
CornETT. The name is now applied to a brass 
valve instrument, with cupped mouthpiece, 
intermediate in character and proportions be- 
tween the trumpet and the bugle, and formerly 
also called Cornopean. It possesses the usual 
scale of open or harmonic notes, as follows : 


ee tt 
flaca 


but the B flat is slightly flat and the F is in 
pitch between F and F sharp, owing to the want 
of agreement between the natural harmonic 
and diatonic scales. (See PLATH LXXXIV. 
No. i) 

The real fundamental, which is rarely made 
use of, is the octave below the lowest here given. 
The last four notes are extremely difficult, and 
are practically unused, the effective compass 
ending with C above the stave. 

The relationship of the cornet to other brass 
instruments is treated under Horn, and the 
means by which its chromatic scale is obtained 
under VALVE, but a few special characteristics 
are noted here. 

The instrument in C with harmonic scale 
agreeing in actual pitch with that written above 
is very little used. It is usually made with one 
shank for Bb and another for Aj, and as it is 
treated as a transposing instrument, its actual 
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pitch is a tone or a minor third lower than the 
written note, according to the shank in use. 
Extra crooks were formerly used down to F and 
even lower, but these have wisely been given up. 

For military and brass band purposes, in | 
addition to the cornet in Bb a smaller cornet 
is made in Ep, the notes of which, therefore, 
sound a minor third higher than written. 

The bell of the instrument is of about the 
same size as that of the trumpet, but the tubing 
towards the mouthpiece tapers considerably, 
and this tapering has the effect of making the 
lower notes more easy to produce in tune than 
those on the trumpet. Although for brilliance 
and dignity of tone the cornet cannot equal the 
trumpet, and to this one may trace the reason 
why composers have been slow to introduce it 
into their scores, yet in the hands of a good 
player it has a distinctly vocal quality, and it 
is to be regretted that it is so often vulgarised. 

In France cornets have always been used 
both in symphony and opera orchestras. 

The cornet can be muted by the insertion 
into the bell of a pear-shaped piece of metal 
or wood so constructed as not to affect the 
pitch. There is also the echo-attachment, pro- 
ducing a distant-sounding quality of tone, 
known as the ‘ coffee-pot effect ’ among players. 
This attachment is incorporated as an inde- 
pendent bell, brought into action by a valve, 
and can thus be used instantaneously for echo 
effects. D. J. B. 

CORNET (2). This name is given to several 
kinds of organ stops; among others to pedal 
reed-stops of 4 and 2 feet length in numerous 
Dutch and German organs. A ‘ Cornette’ of 4 
feet occurs in the cathedral organ at Kronstadt; 
a ‘Cornetin’ of 2 feet in the ‘Old Church’ 
organ at Amsterdam; and a ‘ Cornettino,’ 2 
feet, in the music hall organ at Boston, U.S.A. 

The great organ Solo Cornet comprised 
either 5, 4 or 3 ranks of pipes. When of the 
former it consisted of a stopped diapason, prin- 
cipal, twelfth, fifteenth and tierce. When of 
4 ranks the stopped diapason was omitted ; 
when of 3, that and the principal were left out ; 
so that the ‘ composition ’ on the middle C key 
stood thus— 


5 ranks 


4 ranks 3 ranks 


and the one or two separate stops necessary 
were added or ‘ drawn’ with the cornet when 
the series of 5 pipes was not complete. The 
pipes of the solo cornet were 4 or 5 ‘scales’ 
wider or ‘ larger ’ than the corresponding pipes 
of the ordinary stops, to render the tone very 
powerful and broad ; and very frequently, in 
order to make it still more prominent, the stop 
was placed on a sound-board of its own and 
raised a few feet above the surrounding pipes, 
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in which case it was called a ‘ mounted cornet.’ 
Father Smith’s solo cornet at the Temple (4 
ranks) was not mounted. 

The Echo Cornet, of soft tone, and shut up 
in a box, was of 3 ranks, or 4 at most, the 
composition being as above given. ‘ Cornet 
Voluntaries,’ as they were called, were in great 
vogue for a very long time, and consisted of 
runs and twirls for the right hand, played in 
single notes, first on the louder stop and then 
repeated on the softer, the left hand meanwhile 
playing a soft bass. So fashionable were these 
peculiar display pieces that Dr. Dupuis states 
on the title-page of his volume of voluntaries, 
containing specimens of the kind, that they 
were ‘ Performed before their Majesties at the 
Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc.’ ; while 
Russell, in his book printed in 1812, shows 
that the attachment for the old Echo still 
lingered exactly a century after it had been 
improved upon by the invention of the Swell 
(in 1712), by directing at the head of one of 
his pieces ‘ The Swell Pedal not to be used in 
this movement.’ The name ‘ Echo Cornet’ is 
still frequently applied to a compound stop of 
small scale and light tone in swell organs. In 
many of the continental organs the cornet stop 
extends down to tenor C; and in some places 
it is used, on account of its strong and travel- 
ling tone, as an accompaniment to the priest’s 
voice at the far end of the church. This is, or 
was, the custom a few years ago in many of the 
churches of Cologne, including the cathedral. 

As the cornet is a compound stop that can be 
carried through the usual compass of a manual 
without any ‘ break’ in its composition, it is 
sometimes looked upon as a good stop for 
covering the repetitions which necessarily occur 
in all compound stops that rise to a greater alti- 
tude than itself above the unison. At such 
times it is made as a ‘ progressive’ stop; that 
is to say, it has fewer pipes in the bass, with an 
increasing number up to the middle of the key- 
board. Beginning with two pipes on the CC 
key, a third rank is added at tenor C, and a 
fourth at middle C; and the stop starts with 
a fifteenth and tierce, to which are added first 
a twelfth and then a principal, thus— 


4 ranks 


The ‘ large scale’ is preserved, but the pipes 
have only narrow mouths, and produce a 
pleasant and rather flute-like quality of tone. 
A stop somewhat of this kind occurs on the 
great manual of Schulze’s fine organ in Don- 
caster parish church. KE. J. H. 

CORNETT (Cornerto, Cornet A Bouagutin, 
ZINKE), a melodic instrument very popularfrom 
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the 10th to the 18th centuries. The only 
point of resemblance to the modern cornet lies 
in the cup-mouthpiece, which was, however, 
much shallower with a very thin edge, and 
made of horn, ivory or hard wood. The body 
of the instrument was usually of wood (some- 
times ivory) and either straight or slightly 
curved. It was pierced with six holes for the 
fingers on the upper side and one for the thumb 
on the lower. If it was a curved cornett 
(Ger. krummer Zink; Ital. cornetto curvo), the 
exterior of the body was planed to an octagonal 
shape, covered with black leather and bound 
with metal ferrules. In the straight cornett 
(Ger. gerader Zink; Ital. cornetto diritto), the 
natural wood was shown and the body slightly 
lengthened so as to provide an additional hole 
for the little finger at the bottom of the com- 
pass. If the mouthpiece was made in one 
piece with the wooden body the straight instru- 
ment was called the mute or soft cornett 
(Ger. stiller Zink; Ital. cornetto muto). Curved 
cornetts were grouped into three principal 
SIZes : 

1. The Small Treble Cornett (cornettino) 
with a compass of about two octaves from 
alto D. 

2. The ordinary Cornett (cornetto), with a 
similar compass from tenor A, a fourth below 
the small cornett. 

3. The Great Cornett (corno torto), curved in 
S form, with a compass from tenor C (low key 
added), an octave below the small cornett. 
(See PLATE LXXIV.) 

It is interesting to note that the earliest 
illustrations extant of curved cornetts appear 
in manuscripts of English workmanship dating 
from the 10th and llth centuries, the straight 
cornett appearing in the 13th century : where- 
as in German illustrations the straight cornett 
is found in the 11th century and the curved 
form appears in the 12th century. Doubtless 
the curved form was derived from the shape of 
the natural horn of which the Norwegian 
‘ Bukkehorn’ or ‘ Prillarhorn,’ pierced with five 
finger-holes, and used by the goat-herds, is a 
survival. The brilliancy of tone produced by 
a good cornettist was much admired, both for 
church and secular music. For instance, 
Roger North says in his Memoires (early 18th 
cent.) : 

‘Nothing comes so near or rather imitates so much 
an excellent woice as a cornett pipe; but the labour 
of the lips is too great and it is seldom well sounded.’ 
About the same time, or a little earlier, Randle 
Holme tells us, ‘ It is a delicate, pleasant wind 
musicke, if well played and humered.’ In 
1604, Charles III., Duke of Lorraine, sent his 
cornevt - player, Jean Presse, to England to 
secure the services of English cornettists, and 
the account books of many of our cathedrals 
show payments to such performers, the instru- 
ment being closely associated with the sack- 
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buts or trombones. Bach followed the usual 
practice of strengthening the upper voice parts 
in his Chorals and choruses with the cornett, 
and Gluck employed it in his operas, ‘ Paride 
ed Elena,’ ‘ Orphée et Euridice,’ ‘ Alceste,’ 
‘“Armida’ and both ‘ Iphigenias.’ Under 
WINDBAND, a 17th-century score is given, in 
which Zinken or cornetts provide the two upper 
parts. At the end of the 16th century the 
body of the great cornett was doubled in length 
and produced the SERPENT (q.v.). The fact 
that these instruments are furnished with 
finger-holes has ledsomewriters into thecurious 
error of imagining that they were ‘reed’ in- 
struments of the oboe kind. F. W. G. 

CORNETTE, Vicror (b. Amiens, Sept. 27, 
1795; d. Paris, Feb. 19, 1868), a musician of in- 
defatigable activity. He was the son of Louis 
Hippolyte Cornette (1760-1832), an organist 
of the Cathedral of Amiens, and entered the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1811, studying composi- 
tion under Lesueur. 

He served in the band of the ‘ Grenadiers 
Tirailleurs de la Garde Impériale’ in 1813 and 
1814, and was at Waterloo; was professor at 
the College of St. Acheul from 1817-25 ; mem- 
ber of the orchestra at the Odéon (1825), Opéra- 
Comique (1827) ; chorus master at the Opéra- 
Comique (1831-37); director of singing at 
the Gymnase de Musique Militaire (1839) ; 
conductor of the Strassburg theatre (1842); 
chorus master to the Opéra (1847) ; and again 
chorus master at the Opéra-Comique (1848) ; 
also trombonist in the band of the Garde 
Nationale, and deputy organist at St. Sulpice 
and the Chapel of the Invalides. Cornette com- 
posed an enormous mass of music for every 
variety of instrument, and published méthodes 
for trombone, ophicleide, cornet - a - pistons, 
bugle, saxhorn, saxophone, bassoon, oboe, horn, 
trumpet, harp, violoncello, viola, organ and 
harmonium. M. ©. C.; addns. M. L. P. 

CORNISH, Tuomas (d. 1513), Bishop of Tine, 
assistant Bishop of Bath and Wells from 1490- 
1513, was Prior and Master of the Hospital of 
St. John Baptist, Wells, and is said to have 
composed some motets. He was installed Pre- 

bendary of Cudworth on Oct. 29, 1494, with 
licence to reside in St. John’s Hospital; and 
on July 28, 1497, was appointed perpetual vicar 
of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Wells. In Apr. 1499 
he was installed Chancellor of the Cathedral, 
and on Sept. 4, 1502, he was installed as Pre- 
centor. It is not unlikely that some of the 
compositions attributed to ‘ Master Cornish ’ 
may have been the work of this Thomas Cornish, 
and not of William Cornish (see CORNYSHE). 
It is remarkable that during the Precentorship 
of Bishop Cornish, Wells Cathedral could boast of 
such fine musicians as Robert Wydow, Mus.B., 
Richard Bramston, John Cole, William Huchins, 
Richard Hygons, John Clawsy, Mus.B., John 
Chambers and John Gye. W. H. G. F. 


| evidence concerning the family is assembled. 
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CORNO, the Italian term for Horn. 
CORNO DA TIRARSI, a horn fitted with 
a slide to enable the player to fill up the gaps 


of the scale in the harmonic series. (See 
TROMBA DA TIRARSI.) 
CORNO DI BASSETTO. (1) See 


CLARINET (2). 

(2) Another name for the clarinet stop 
of the organ, especially of its suitable bass. 

CORNO DI CACCIA, hunting-horn, the 
French horn. The name often occurs in J. S. 
Bach’s scores. (See Horn.) 

CORNO FLUTE, a manual 8-ft. organ stop 
of very soft tone, invented by Herbert Norman. 

CORNOPEAN, a name originally applied to 
the cornet-a-pistons, though now disused. Itstill 
sometimes appears as an organ stop, 8-ft. reed. 

CORNU (Lat.)=Horn. As in modern 
music, corno, the Italian form of this word, 
stands for the orchestral or French horn; the 
use of the word cornu is now practically con- 
fined to the instruments so named used by the 
Romans. The cornu was a short curved horn 
of the bugle character, corresponding to the 
medieval bugle and oliphant. One in the 
British Museum is of bronze, curved to nearly 
a. half-circle, and is about 45 inches long. Its 
pitch is about Dp or a minor third higher than 
that of the modern infantry bugle. The dis- 
tinction between the cornu and the Buccina 
(q.v.) is not always clear, and the names may 
sometimes have been interchangeable. (See 
Liruvs and TvuBa.) D.jJee Bs 

CORNYSHE, Wititam! (6. circa 1465; 
d. 1523), composer, dramatist and actor, and 
producer of interludes and pageants at the 
court of Henry VIII. The first record of him 
occurs in the Household Book of Henry VIL., 
under the date Nov. 12, 1493, where a payment 
is entered ‘to one Cornyshe for a prophecy 
in rewarde, 13s. 4d.” He probably entered 
the King’s Household about 1492, but it is 
not until 1496 that there is any record of him 
as a gentleman of the Chapel Royal. In 1502 
he received 13s. 4d. for the ‘setting of a 
carralle upon Christmas day,’ but two years 
later was confined in the Fleet prison, ap- 
parently because of some satirical writings. 
During his incarceration he wrote a poem 
entitled ‘A treatise between Truth and In- 
formacion,’ some extracts from which are given 
in Hawkins’s History of Music. William 
Newark, the master of the children of the Chapel 
Royal, being in ill-health, Cornyshe formally 
took over his duties on Sept. 29, 1509. Be- 
tween 1508 and 1516 Cornyshe, William Crane 
and a ‘Mr. Kite’ were the principal per- 
formers in the court plays, as appears from a 


1 Some confusion has been caused by the number of entries in 
the Chapel Royal records and elsewhere, under the name of Cornyshe. 
It has been supposed that there were two William Cornyshes, 
father and son, more particularly as some songs in Add. MSS. 5465 
are designated as by ‘ W. Cornishe, jun.’ This is not established, 
however, with any certainty, but see The Elizabethan Stage, E. K, 
Chambers vol. ii. p. 29, where all the contemporary documentary 
J. ME, 
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series of payments similar to one of £6: 13:4 
in 1508, when ‘ Mr. Kite, Cornishe, and other 
of the Chappell ... played affore the King 
at Richmonte.’ He continued in charge of 
the music at the pageants, banquets, masques, 
plays and devices at court, and officiated in 
this capacity at the Field of Cloth of Gold 
(June 1520). Apparently Cornyshe suffered 
from ill-health about 1521, and on Aug. 20, 
1523, he was granted the manor of Hylden, 
Kent. He died soon afterwards, and was 
succeeded by William Crane in 1526. 

Cornyshe was a great favourite with Henry 
VIIIL., and at one time received a sum of £200 
from him ‘ upon a warraunt, in rewarde,’ but 
this possibly included gratuities to other 
workers in the Chapel. The King himself, as 
is well known, was no mean composer, and 
there is a collection of partsongs, chiefly for 3 
voices (B.M., Add. MSS. 31,922), in which no 
less than 38 compositions by Henry VIII. are 
bound up with the following works of Cornyshe: 


Trio (for strings or voices), ‘Adeu, mes amours’ (with second 
part ‘Pardona moy ’), ‘Adeu, udeu my hartes lust, ‘ Ah, the syghs,’ 
‘Adeu, Corage,’ ‘Blow thi horne, hunter’ (also in Roy. Lib. 58), 
‘My love she morneth’ (duet), ‘A Robyn,’ ‘Trolly, lolly lolly 
losynge,’ ‘ While lyve or breth,’ and ‘ You and I and Amyas,’ 

Of the 3 partsongs by him in the Fayrfax 
Collection (B.M., Add. MSS. 5465), two were 
printed by Hawkins in his History of Music. 
They are particularly interesting, as they show 
that secular music, even of a humorous and 
satirical nature, was written and practised at 
an early date, and that the preponderance of 
sacred music of the period which remains to 
us may be explained, in part, by the con- 
venience for their preservation in cathedral 
and college libraries. Thus, in this group of 
songs, the first is an excellent setting of a 
humorous poem in four sections by John 
Skelton, whose jumbling metres and crude 
crazy satires are as far removed from the 
spirit of motet and madrigal as can be im- 
agined ; the second, beginning ‘ Hoyda, hoyda 
joly rutterkyn,’ is supposed to be a satire on the 
drunken Flemings who came to England with 
Anne of Cleves on the occasion of her marriage 
with Henry VIII. In Wynkyn de Worde’s 
song-book (1530) there are also the bass parts 
of four songs by Corynshe: ‘ Paternoster,’ 
‘Pleasure it is,’ ‘Concord as musicail,’ and 
‘Fa la sol.’ Of his sacred music there are 
four compositions in the choir books at Eton, 
a Magnificat in the library of Caius College, 
Cambridge, the medius part of a 5-part motet, 
‘Salve regina mater misericordiae ’ (B.M., Harl. 
MSS. 1709/51b), and an Ave Maria for 5 
voices (R.C.M.). 

For further details and extracts from the 
Household Book of Henry VIII., see an article 
by Dr. Grattan Flood in Mus. T., Nov. 1919. 
For an account of his career as court dramatist, 
actor and producer, see Professor Wallace’s 
book, Evolution of the English Drama up to 
Shakespeare, Berlin, 1912. oe Aes" 
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CORONA, a synonym for Fermata or Pause, 
of somewhat rare occurrence; a familiar 
instance of its use is in the ‘ Virgo virginum ’” 
of Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, in which senza 
corona is placed over the last note of the 
movement in the vocal parts to emphasise 
the fact that the instruments alone hold out 
the pause. M. 

CORONACH (Gaelic), a funeral cry, from co, 
‘together ’—analogue of the Latin con—and 
ranach, ‘a shrieking or weeping’: root ran, 
‘a shriek or cry.’ This was the dirge chanted 
in former times in Celtic Scotland by the Bard 
or Seannachie on the death of the chief or other 
great personage of a clan. In some degree it 
resembled the song of praise composed and 
led by ‘special bards: the genealogy, the 
virtues and the great deeds of the deceased. 
were recounted in pathetic verse to plaintive 
wild music, the bard giving vent to his own 
grief, while the sounds of the harp and the 
wailings of women excited that of the hearers, 
However rude, it appears to have been 
rhythmical, and was chanted in recitative. 
Although the great funeral ceremonial, of | 
which the dirge was only a part, must have 
been confined to persons of distinction, yet 
in all cases the coronach was indispensable, as 
without it, according to popular belief, the 
spirit was condemned to wander forlorn, 
bewailing its miserable fate that this rite had 
been denied to it. These ceremonies had, 
however, no religious significance ; the virtues, 
heroism and achievements of the dead were 
alone their subject; and the rite continued 
thus to be observed in Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland long after the conversion of 
the people to Christianity. Dr. Stewart of 
Nether Lochaber wrote : 

‘Our oldest Gaelic Laments are to this day to be 
chanted rather than sung; and I can recollect an 
old seannachie in the Braes of Lochaber, some thirty- 
five years ago, chanting MacIntosh’s Lament to me, 
in a style of recitative that impressed me greatly ; 
his version of the well-known and beautiful air being 
in parts very different from that printed in our books ; 
and if ruder and wilder, all the more striking because 
of its naturalness.’ 

Sir Walter Scott mentions the coronach as a 
part of the funeral rite when the body of the 
chief of clan Quhele was borne to an island in 
Loch Tay (Fair Maid of Perth, chap. xxvii.) : 
and again in T'he Lady of the Lake (canto iii.) 
he introduces the coronach in the beautiful 
verses, beginning, ‘He is gone on the moun- 
tain.’ In a note he also gives a translation of 
a genuine Gaelic coronach. In ordinary cases 
of death this dirge was simply the expression 
of the grief of the women of the clan for the 
loss of a protector or breadwinner, intensified 
by the genius of a poetic and highly imaginative 
people. 

These funeral customs must have prevailed 
in Scotland before the advent of the Romans, 
and been handed down from prehistoric times, 
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for they were confined to the Gaelic-speaking 
districts north of the wall of Antoninus, and 
W. F. Skene has now proved beyond a doubt 
that the Picts, the inhabitants of that region, 
were a Celtic race, their language being Gaelic 
with traces of Cornish. In Scotland in modern 
times the rhapsody of the bard and the wail of 
the women are no longer heard: the name 
Coronach has been transferred to the Cumhadh 
or musical lament, a kind of pibroch now played 
by the pipers who lead the funeral procession. 
These pibroch laments are in a_ peculiarly 
weird, wild style, well suited for the bagpipe, 
but not capable of being reproduced on any 
other instrument. They begin with a simple 
motivo, and this is worked up, with ever- 
increasing intricacy and rapidity of notes, 
through a number of divisions or variations, 
till the same simple wild strain reappears as 
the close. Some of these laments have a high 
reputation, such as those of MacIntosh, 
MacLeod, MacRimmon (Cha till mi tutlle—I 
return no more). The last is often played as 
the emigrant’s farewell to his country. 

In Ireland these funeral rites would seem 
to have been celebrated in early times on a 
much grander scale than in Scotland. Pro- 
fessor Sullivan, in his excellent Introduction to 
O’Curry’s Lectures on the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish, quoting from the Book of 
Ballimote and other Irish MSS., shows that in 
many cases a funeral pyre was erected, the 
favourite dogs and horses of the deceased slain 
and burned with the body, and that, in one 
instance at least, there was an extraordinary 
addition to the ceremonial. This took place 
at the funeral of Fiachra, the son of Eochad 
Muidhmeadhan. He had won a great battle 
in Munster, and was returning home to Temar 
(Tara) with the spoil and hostages taken from 
the enemy : 

* When he reached Ferud in Meath, Fiachra died of 
his wounds there. His Leacht (stones set up to pro- 
tect the urn) was made; his Fert (mound of earth) 
was raised; his Cluiche Caintech (pyre) was ignited ; 
his Ogham name was written; and the hostages 
which he had brought from the South were buried 
alive round the Fert of Fiachra, that it might be a 
reproach to the Momonians for ever, and that it might 
be a trophy over them.’ 

The Cluiche Caintech here used for the pyre 
was properly the whole funeral rite, and 
included the burning of the body, the enclosing 
of the ashes in the urn, the recitation of dirges, 
and the performance of games. When in 
Christian times burial took the place of crema- 
tion, some of these observances survived, in 
particular the dirge or wail, while the lighted 
candles are supposed to represent the ignition 
of the pyre. Much information of the most 
interesting nature will be found in Professor 
Sullivan’s work, and not altogether confined 
to matters of antiquity. The Irish Cumadh 
or CAOINE (q.v) was somewhat similar to the 
Ochone, an example of which is in the Fitz- 
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william Virginal Book (ed. Fuller Maitland 
and Squire, vol. i. p. 87). 

Much interesting matter regarding Celtic 
customs will be found in O’Curry’s Lectures; 
Walker’s Memorials of the Bards; Logan’s Gael, 
edited by Dr. Stewart, and an admirable chapter 
on theethnology of the country in W. F. Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland. J. M. w.; addn. w. H. G. F. 

CORREA, Fr. Manozt (6. Lisbon, c. 1600; 
d. Saragossa, Aug. 1, 1653), a Portuguese 
musician who was for a time maestro de capilla 
at Sigiienza in Spain, and then passed to the 
Cathedral of La Seo at Saragossa, where he was 
especially valued for his villancicos. Pedrell 
(Teatro lirico, ili. 39) prints a Bailete; and 
a large number of secular works by him for 
3 and 4 voices are to be found in the MS. 
* Libro de tonos humanos’ collected by Diego 
Pizarro (Madrid, Bibl. Nac. M. 1262). Four 
sacred works are in the Bibl. de Coro, Seville 
Cathedral. Je Bat. 

CORREA, Henrique Cartos (6. Lisbon, 
1680; d. after 1747), a Portuguese composer 
and brother of the military order of S. Tiago 
(St. James), who was choir-master at Coimbra. 
His works include Responsorios, Lamentations, 
etc., a list of which is given by Vasconcellos 
(Os musicos Portuguezes, p. 55). Fs BW 

CORREA DE ARAUJO (Aravxo), FRAN- 
cisco (b. ? Portugal, 21581; d. Segovia, 1663 ?), 
a church musician said to have been organist of 
S. Salvador, Seville, and subsequently a pro- 
fessor at the University of Salamanca and 
Bishop of Segovia. Vieira, however, doubts 
this. (Dict. Biogr. de musicos Portuguezes, i. 
44 ff.) Acollection of organ-pieces ‘ Libro de 
Tientos y discursos de musica practica .. .’ was 
printed at Alcala de Henares in 1626. 5. B. T. 

CORRETTE, Micuezt (6. St. Germain, early 
18th cent.), was probably a Netherlander 
(Q.-L.). In 1738 he was organist at the Jesuit 
College, Paris ; afterwards organist to the Duc 
d’Angouléme. He composed masses, motets, 
pieces for harpsichord, organ, violin, vielle, 
flute, musette, etc. He also wrote valuable 
tutors for the voice and all the principal instru- 
ments, and compiled an important collection of 
old violin music, ‘ L’art de se perfectionner 
dans le violon.’ (For list of works, see Q.-L.) 

E. v. d. 8. 

In the Catalogue of his works given on p. 4 
of his Maitre de Clavecin, 1753, is mentioned 
a Méthode pour la harpe. M. P. 

CORRI, Domenico (b. Rome, Oct. 4, 1746 ; 
d. Hampstead, May 22, 1825), studied under 
Porpora from 1763-67 ; was invited to Edin- 
burgh in 1771 to conduct the concerts of the 
Musical Society, and settled there as a publisher 
and singing-master. 

His first publication was a small oblong 
quarto dated 1772, ‘Six Canzones dedicated 
to Scots Ladies.’ He quickly made a reputa- 
tion and became proprietor of some recreation 
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and concert gardens near Edinburgh. He 
brought out his ‘ Alessandro nell’ Indie’ in 
London in 1774, and engaged in theatrical 
speculation in Edinburgh, taking the Theatre 
Royal, but the enterprise failed, and Corri was 
‘sequestrated’ in 1779, shortly after which 
his business as publisher was carried on under 
the name of his son, John Corri (see CorrI & 
Co.). In 1787 Corri joined Mazzinghi and 
Storace in writing additions to Paisiello’s 
‘Re Teodoro,’ and he seems to have settled 
in London about 1790. He entered into 
partnership with Dussek, who married his 
daughter in 1792, and for a time success 
followed him. His opera ‘ The Travellers’ 
was produced Jan. 22, 1806. He also wrote 
a large number of songs; sonatas, airs and 
rondos; The Art of Fingering, 1799; A 
Musical Dictionary, 1798 ; A Musical Grammar 
and The Singer’s Preceptor, 1810. For Natale 
Corri his brother, and Montague Corri his son, 
see CoRRI & Co. 

Another son, Potttep ANTONY, was one of the 
original promoters of the Philharmonic Society, 
and finally settled in America. 

Another, Haypn (6. 1785; d. Feb. 12, 1860), 
settled in Dublin as a pianoforte teacher in 
1821, and from 1827-48 was organist and 
choirmaster of the R.C. Pro-Cathedral, Dublin. 
(D.N.B.; Brit. Mus. Biog.; Q.-L.; information 
from F. K. and W. H. G. F.) M. 

CORRI & CO. London and Edinburgh 
music publishers. As stated above (see 
Corr, D.), Domenico Corri had, about 1780, 
started a small music business in Edinburgh, 
using his son’s name, John Corri, probably on 
account of his own monetary difficulties. In 
1780 he, or his son John, was in partnership 
with James Sutherland, and they opened a 
shop at 37 North Bridge St. in 1783. On the 
death of Sutherland in 1790 Domenico re- 
moved to London and established himself as 
a music-seller and publisher at 67 Dean St., 
Soho. His daughter having, in 1792, married 
J. L. Dussek the composer, the latter went into 
partnership with his father-in-law, and as 
‘Corri, Dussek, & Co.’ the firm made great 
advances, taking additional premises at 28 
Haymarket. Meanwhile the Edinburgh busi- 
ness as ‘ Corri & Co.’ had also opened another 
shop at 8 South St. Andrew St., still retaining 
the one in North Bridge St. 

The London and Edinburgh firms were 
closely connected, the Scotch business being 
probably under the management of NATALE 
CorRI (1765-1822), younger brother of Domen- 
ico, and others of the family. The two firms 
issued quantities of all classes of music, 
including many Scottish dance and vocal 
pieces as well as the compositions of Dussek 
and of Corri, and some works by Haydn. 

In 1801 the Corri-Dussek firm in London got 
into financial difficulties, and Dussek had fled 
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to the continent in 1800 to avoid his creditors. 
In 1802, and for a couple of years afterwards, 
D. Corri kept on the Haymarket business 
alone, until his son, Monracur (6. Edinburgh, 
1784; d. London, 1849), took it over under the 
style ‘M. P. Corri & Co.’ In 1805 it stood 
‘M. P. Corri, Hall, & Co.’ and became, in 1806, 
‘Corri & Pearce.’ Corri entirely dropped out 
in 1807-08, while Pearce & Co., after having 
spent some little time at 28 Haymarket, 
removed to 70 Dean St., and ultimately to 
24 Panton St., Haymarket. The Edinburgh 
Corr & Co. came to grief at the same time as 
the London firm, and Natale Corri set up for 
himself at the head of Leith Walk, the business 
ceasing at his death in 1822, F. K. 

CORRI-PALTONI, Mme. Frances 
(5. Edinburgh, 1801), a dramatic singer of 
ability, daughter of Natalie Corri, and niece of 
Domenico, studied under Catalani in 1815 and 
1816. 

She sang in London (1820); in Germany ; 
in Italy, where she married Paltoni, a singer ; 
in Madrid (1827) ; and with Lablache in Milan 
(1828). In 18380 she returned to Germany. 
Her voice was a fine mezzo-soprano, with a 
brilliant shake. M. 0. ©; 

CORSI, Jacopo (d. circa 1604), a Florentine 
nobleman whose house is to be regarded as the 
birthplace of opera. 

The ‘Dafne’ of Peri (1597), and Peri’s 
‘ Euridice ’ (1600), were first performed in his 
house, Corsi himself playing the harpsichord. 
(See Vogel, Bibl. der weltl. Mus. Italiens, s.v. 
Peri.) Corsi had also some part in the com- 
position of ‘ Dafne,’ and his setting of some of 
the songs is the only fragment that has been 
preserved of that work. They are in the 
library of the Paris Conservatoire (MS. 8450), 
and were published by Fritzsch in the Musik. 
Wochenblatt, 1888, p. 347. (Q.-L.) M. 

CORTECCIA, FRancrEsco pi BERNARDO 
(6. Arezzo, early 16th cent. ; d. Florence, June 
7, 1571), in 1531 organist of 8S. Lorenzo in 
Florence, and in 1539 maestro di cappella to 
Cosimo I.; also a canon of 8. Lorenzo. His 
compositions include : 

Nine pieces for 4, 6, and 8 voices with various instruments, in a 
rare work called ‘Musiche fatte nelle nozze, etc.’ (Venice, Gardano. 
1539), a continuous series, part of a performance in honour of the 
* Madriali (sic) a quattro voci,’ lib 1 and 2 
(i). 1544 and 1547); ‘ Primo libro de’ madriali a 5 e 6 voci’ (ib, 
1547) ; * Responsoria et lectiones hebdomadae [s]anctae ’ (ib. 1570) ; 

‘Residuum cantice Zachariae ’ a 4 (apparently forming part of the 


‘ Responsoria ’) (4b. 1570); and * Canticorum liber primus’ a 5 
(ib. 1571), published a few months after his death. 


marriage of his patron ; 


A copy of the madrigals is in the Library of 
Ch. Ch., Oxford. The Library of 8. Lorenzo 
also contains 32 hymns in 4-part counterpoint. 
Corteccia, with Striggio, composed music for 
Cini’s intermezzo ‘ Psiché e ’ Amorino,’ for the 
marriage of Francesco de’ Medici and Joanna 
of Austria in 1565. Two four-part madrigals, 
and an extract from the ‘ Responsoria’ are 
given in Torchi’s Arte musicale in Italia, vol. i. 
M. ©. C., with addns, 
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CORTELLINI, Camitxo (beginning of 17th 
cent.), composer of church music, in the service 
of the municipality of Bologna from about 
1583. From his proficiency on the violin he 
went by the name of [1 Violino. 

Vincenti of Venice published several volumes 
of his works, consisting of Psalms (1595, etc.), 
Litanies (1615), Masses (1609, 1617, 1626) and 
other sacred pieces, and other printers at 
Ferrara and Bologna issued three books of 
madrigals in 1583, 1584 and 1586. (See Q.-L.) 
The preface to one of these volumes, ‘ Messe 
concertate a otto voci’ (1626), is interesting 
because it gives a hint of the manner in which 
in those times the instrumental and vocal parts 
were combined in church music. The passage 
alluded to is as follows : 

* La Messa In Domino confido ha la Gloria concertata ; 
e dove saranno le lettere grandi, il cantore cantera 
solo; e dove saranno le linee, i tromboni e altri 


simili stromenti soneranno soli.’ 
Ae, Bai dey, 


CORTOT, Atrrep (b. Nyon, Switzerland, 
Sept. 26, 1877), of French parents, conductor 
and pianist. 

He came to Paris as a child and received his 
first piano lessons from his sisters. He was 
admitted to the Conservatoire and became a 
pupil successively of Decombes (one of the last 
of Chopin’s disciples) and of Diémer, in whose 
class he obtained in 1896 a brilliant premiére 
prix. He became known immediately at the 
Colonne and Lamoureux Concerts as a remark- 
able interpreter of Beethoven’s concertos, and 
began his triumphal piano tours through 
Kurope. He then became an assistant con- 
ductor at Bayreuth, where he was specially in 
touch with Felix Mottl and Hans Richter. On 
his return to Paris, 1902, he founded ‘ La 
Société de Festival Lyrique’ and made his 
début at 24 as conductor and theatrical director 
by giving the first performance in Paris of 
‘ Gétterdimmerung ’ and some admirable pro- 
ductions of ‘ Tristan’: unforgettable remem- 
brances for the artists who took part in the 
performances. 

In 1903 Cortot founded a concert society 
and gave important choral works, being re- 
sponsible for the first performance in Paris of 
‘ Parsifal,’ Liszt’s ‘St. Elizabeth,’ Brahms’s 
Requiem, Beethoven’s Mass in D, and un- 
published works by Magnard, Albert Roussel, 
Chausson, Ladmirault, side by side with well- 
_known ones by Chabrier and Vincent d’Indy. 
In the following year Cortot undertook the 
direction of the orchestral concerts given by 
La Société Nationale, and introduced a great 
number of unpublished works by composers of 
the young French school. Cortot was also 
engaged by the Société des Concerts Populaires, 
Lille, to conduct their orchestral concerts, 
which gave to the town four seasons of great 
artistic activity. 

In 1905 Cortot founded with Jacques 


| 
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Thibaud and Pablo Casais a trio which gained 
international fame. In 1917 he succeeded 
Raoul Pugno as professor in the highest piano- 
forte class at the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he obtained the greatest success. He has now 
retired in order to fulfil his many engagements 
in the United States and in England ; Lazare 
Lévy has succeeded him. 

Throughout, Cortot has remained faithful to 
the Ecole Normale de Musique, in the founda- 
tion of which he actively co-operated; and 
each year he never fails to give courses in inter- 
pretation and technique designed to meet the 
needs of diploma pupils from the great con- 
servatoires of France and of other countries. 
He has also found time to publish articles on 
the piano music of Fauré and Debussy (Revue 
musicale, Dec. 1920 and Oct. 1922; English 
translation of the essay on Debussy, Chester, 
London); piano transcriptions of orchestral 
works by Fauré and a ,splendid working 
edition of the ‘ Etudes’ of Chopin with valu- 
able notes (Sénart). 

Cortot excels in the interpretation of music 
of the romantic and modern schools; he has 
amazing gifts as a pianist, and whether he is 
conducting or sitting at the piano he uses his 
gifts with an equal mastery. While he com- 
mands impetuosity and force, he possesses no 
less delicacy, accuracy and above all a pene- 
trating sensibility which charms and holds his 
hearers. Po. 

CORYPHAIUS (Gr. kopuvdatos), chorus- 
leader, an officer on Dr. Heyther’s foundation 
at Oxford, intended by the founder to take the 
lead in the musical exercises conducted by the 
Cuoraaus. The duties of the Coryphzeus have 
long been imaginary: his salary was never 
more than nominal. O. A. F. 

COSL FAN TUTTE, ossta La SCUOLA DEGLI 
AMANTI, Ger. WEIBERTREUE, opera buffa in 2 
acts, libretto by Da Ponte, music by Mozart ; 
produced Vienna, Jan. 26, 1790; London, 
King’s Theatre, May 9, 1811; in English, by 
the R.C.M., Savoy Theatre, July 16, 1890. 
Various attempts have been made to improve 
the libretto, as ‘ Le Laboureur chinois’ (1807), 
‘Peines d’amour perdues’ (Barbier & Carré, 
1863). In England as ‘ Tit for Tat,’ English 
Opera House (Lyceum), July 29, 1828; * The 
Retaliation,’ Lyceum, Apr. 14, 1841; ‘School 
for Lovers’ (Marmaduke Brown), 1890. 

COSIN, see Cosyn, JOHN. 

COSSMANN, Bernuarp (db. Dessau, May 17, 
1822; d. Frankfort, May 7, 1910), an eminent 
violoncellist, son of a Jewish merchant. 

His first instructors were Espenhahn and 
Karl Drechsler at Dessau, Theodor Miller at 
Brunswick, and Kummer at Dresden. After 
completing his studies, Cossmann went to Paris 
in 1840, where he played in the orchestra of 
the Opéra, and thence to London (1841), in 
the then palmy days of Italian opera. In 1843 
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he was an acknowledged master of his instru- 
ment in Germany. Mendelssohn secured him 
in 1847 for the Gewandhaus concerts, and he 
utilised his stay in Leipzig by studying under 
Hauptmann. His appointment as first violon- 
cello under Liszt at Weimar, in 1850, exercised 
an important influence on his career. He had 
a considerable share with Joachim, and also 
with Bilow and Tausig, in the movement 
which took place under Liszt’s leadership. In 
1866 he became professor at the Conservatoire 
at Moscow, where he worked with Laub and 
Nicolaus Rubinstein until his return to Ger- 
many in 1870. He lived without any fixed 
appointment at Baden-Baden, 1870-78, when 
he became professor at the Hoch Conserva- 
torium, Frankfort. Cossmann was a great 
soloist, and an excellent chamber musician, 
above all in quartets. A. M. 

COSSONI, Carto Donatt (6. Milan, early 
17th cent.; d. Gravedona, Feb. 8, 1700), 
priest, and first organist at 8S. Petronio, Bologna, 
c. 1660-71; maestro di cappella, Milan Cathe- 
dral, 1689. He composed a large amount of 
church music of all kinds, as well as a book of 
secular canzonets (list in Q.-L.). His MS. 
compositions he bequeathed to the monastery 
of Einsiedeln. EAV. ONS: 

COSTA, ANDRE DE (c. 1700), a Portuguese 
composer of ‘chamber-cantatas, preserved in 
Bibl. Nac., Lisbon (Pombal MSS., 82), one of 
which is dated 1708. He is said to have been 
a member of the Brotherhood of Santa Cecilia 
at Lisbon, for which he composed ‘ Vilhancicos’ 
in 1721 and 1722. 

The Costa £ Faria mentioned by Vascon- 
cellos in ‘ Os Musicos Portuguezes’ as a com- 
poser of pastoral operas (‘ Fabula de Alfeo y 
Aretusa,’ 1712; ‘ Poder de la armonia,’ 1713) 
seems to have been a poet, an author of libretti 
and words for vilhancicos. J. 3.0 

COSTA, AnpREA (b. Brescia), a teacher of 
singing, settled in Lordon in 1825. His best 
pupils were Mme. Borzgondio and Mme. 
Albertazzi. He publisked a Method called 
Analytical Considerations on the Art of Singing 
(London 1838). MAC 

COSTA, Arronso Vaz DA (0b. Lisbon; d. Avila, 
1610 or 1599), a Portuguese composer, who 
studied in Rome and afterwards held appoint- 
ments at Badajoz and Avila. His works, 
which included secular music as well as sacred, 
have not been preserved. JaBat. 

COSTA, Micuarn ANDREW AaNvs,! 
(b. Naples, Feb. 4, 1808; d. Hove, Apr. 29, 1884), 
son of Cavaliere Pasquale Costa, of an old 
Spanish family. Having a great inclination 
for music, the rudiments of which he learnt 

1 These names are confirmed by a declaration as to the date of 
his birth, made in London at the Bow Street Police Court in June 
1847, by his brother, Raphael Costa: also in the recommendation 
paper for admission into the Royal Society of Musicians, in July of 
the same year. The second document is signed Michael Andrew 
Agnus Costa, but with evident uncertainty as to the order of the 
second and third names. In both documents the date of his birth 


is given as Feb. 4, 1808. Both are quoted in Mus. 7. for 1897, 
p. 306, where the third name is incorrectly given as ‘ Angus.’ The 
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from his maternal grandfather Giacomo Tritto, 
he was placed at the Real Collegio di Musica 
in Naples, and at a public examination obtained 
a free scholarship from Ferdinand I., King of 
the Two Sicilies. 

At the age of 15 he composed a cantata, 
for the theatre in the college, entitled 
‘L’ Immagine.’ In 1826 he composed for the 
same theatre an opera called ‘Il delitto 
punito’; and in 1827 another, ‘Il sospetto 
funesto.” He composed also at this period a 
Mass for 4 voices, a ‘Dixit Dominus,’ 
three symphonies, and an oratorio, ‘ La 
Passione.’ In 1828 Costa was engaged by the 
manager of the Teatro Nuovo to compose an 
opera semi-seria, called ‘Il carcere d’ Iidegonda.’ 
In 1829 he composed ‘ Malvina,’ an opera, for 
Barbaja, the famous impresario of San Carlo. 
In the autumn of that year, Zingarelli, his 
maestro, sent him to Birmingham, to direct a 
cantata of his composition, on Is. xii. On the 
young Costa’s arrival, through some mis- 
understanding, he was obliged, having a fair 
tenor voice, to sing in the cantata instead of 
directing the music. In 1830 he was engaged 
by Laporte, as maestro al piano at the King’s 
Theatre. In the next year he composed the 
music of the grand ballet, ‘ Kenilworth.’ In 
1832 Monck Mason, the then impresario, en- 
gaged him as director of the music; and in 
that capacity he wrote the ballet, ‘ Une Heure 
a Naples,’ and several other pieces for operas 
and concert-rooms. In 1833, engaged by 
Laporte as director and conductor, he com- 
posed the ballet ‘ Sir Huon’ for Taglioni, and 
the favourite quartet, ‘ Ecco quel fiero istante.’ 
At the invitation of Severini, the impresario of 
the Italian opera at Paris, he wrote the opera 
‘Malek Adhel,’ which was performed there in 
Jan. 14, 1837, with moderate success, but with 
better fortune in London. H. F. Chorley says 
on this point: 

‘Whether a great conductor can ever be a great 
composer, is a doubtful matter. . . . From the first 
evening when Signor Costa took up the baton,—a 
young man, from a country then despised by every 
musical pedant, a youth who came to England without 
flourish, announcement, or protection... it was 
felt that in him were combined the materials of a 
great conductor; nerve to enforce discipline, readi- 
ness to the second, and that certain influence which 
only a vigorous man could exercise over the dis- 
connected folk who made up an orchestra in those 
days. His ‘“‘ Malek Adhel” is a thoroughly con- 


scientious work, containing an amount of melody with 
which he has never been duly credited.’ 


In 1842 Costa composed the ballet-music of 
‘Alma’ for Cerito; and in 1844 the opera 
‘Don Carlos.’ In 1844 three new operas were 
produced in London, of which ‘ the worthiest,’ 
says Chorley 


date 1810, for the year of birth, given in the first edition of this 
Dictionary, rests upon the testimony of Costa himself, and is 
confirmed by the register of deaths at Somerset House. The earlier 
date is most probably the correct one, as it is confirmed by both the 
brothers, and occurs in both the official documents mentioned 
above; and most men would be less likely to err in such a date 
the age of thirty-seven or thirty-nine than at the age of sixty-seven 
or sixty-nine. 
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‘ was Signor Costa’s ‘‘ Don Carlos,’’ which had never- 
theless not the good fortune to please the public. 
Yet it is full of good music: the orchestra is handled 
with a thorough knowledge of effect and colour. One 
trio for male voices is so solid and fine that it ought 
not to have been soon forgotten.’ 


In 1846 he quitted the opera; and the orchestra, 
which he had brought to a point of perfection 
previously unknown in England, passed into 
other hands. In that year Costa undertook the 
direction of the Philharmonic orchestra; and 
that of the new Italian Opera, Covent Garden ; 
and in 1848 that of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. In 1849 he was engaged for the 
Birmingham Festival, which he conducted until 
1882. With the season of 1854 he gave up the 
baton of the Philharmonic, and was succeeded 
(for one year) by Richard Wagner. In 1855 he 
composed his oratorio ‘Eli’ for the Birmingham 
Festival, a march from which was long a 
favourite piece. He conducted the Bradford 
Festival in 1853, and the Leeds Festival in 
1874; and as conductor of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society directed the Handel Festivals from 
1857-80. Beside other occasional composi- 
tions, his second oratorio, ‘ Naaman,’ was also 
written for Birmingham, in 1864. He wrote 
additional accompaniments for ‘Solomon,’ 
‘ Judas,’ and others of Handel’s oratorios for 
the Sacred Harmonic Society (see ADDITIONAL 
ACCOMPANIMENTS). In 1869 he received the 
honour of knighthood. He was also decorated 
with orders from the sovereigns of Germany, 
Turkey, the Netherlands, Wirtemberg, Italy, 
etc., in recognition of his talent and position. 
He was appointed in 1871 ‘director of the 
music, composer, and conductor’ at Her 
Majesty’s Opera. His services in those capaci- 
ties will not soon be forgotten in London (see 
ConpvucTinG). He is buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. Js\M. 

COSTANTINI, (1) Fasto (b. Rome, c. 1570), 
maestro di cappella to the Confraternity of the 
Rosary at Ancona, and afterwards at the 
cathedral of Orvieto, where he was in 1614; 
in 1616 he was at the Basilica Sta. Maria at 
Tivoli, and in 1618 again at Orvieto. 

His compositions include motets for 2, 
$3 and 4 voices (Rome, 1596). He also 
published ‘Selectae cantiones excellentissi- 
morum auctorum’ (Rome, 1614), a collection of 
29 8-part motets by Palestrina, the Nanini, the 
Anerii, Marenzio, Lucatello, Giovanelli and 
others besides himself ; another set of motets 
by different authors in 1618, a collection of airs 
and madrigals called ‘ Ghirlandetta amorosa’ 
(Orvieto, 1621) and another, ‘ L’ Aurata Cintia,’ 
in 1622. All these contain compositions of his 
own, and by his brother, (2) ALESSANDRO, who 
succeeded Frescobaldi at St. Peter’s in Rome 
in 1643. MONO. 

- COSTANZI, Juan, or GIOVANNI BaTTISTA, 
known as Gioannino di Roma, because he was 
born there (d. Mar. 5, 1778), was for some time 
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in the household of Cardinal Ottoboni, and was 
appointed in 1754 maestro di cappella of St. 
Peter’s, which he retained till his death. He 
composed an opera, ‘Carlo Magno’ (Rome, 
1729) ; an oratorio, ‘8. Pietro Alessandrino,’ a 
fine Miserere ; motets in 16 parts for 4 choirs, 
offertoriums and other church music. (See 
list in Q.-L.) M. ©. ©. 
COSTE, LA (17th-18th cent.), Royal Cham- 
ber musician, Paris; a singer in 1693 in opera 
chorus ; afterwards conductor. He was pen- 
sioned in 17081 and was still living in 1757. 
He composed 5 operas and 2 ballets, performed 
at the Opéra, Paris, between c. 1697-1732; 
also a book of solo cantatas with basso con- 
tinuo. B. v. d. 8, 
COSTE, Gasparp, chorister in the cathedral 
of Avignon c. 1530, composer of songs and mad- 


rigals, preserved in the following collections : 


‘“Trente-cing livres des chansons & quatre parties’ (Paris, 
attaingnant 1539-49); ‘Le Parangon des chansons’ (Lyons, J. 
Moderne, 1540-43) ; ‘Motetti del fiore’ (ib. 1582-39); ‘ Sdegnosi 
ardori ; Musica di diversi autori sopra un istesso soggetto di parole’ 
(Munich, 1575), and ‘Ghirlanda di fioretti musicale’ (Rome, 1589), 


contain madrigals by one, Gasparo Costa. M. CC 


COSTELEY (Costrtxo), WiiiraM (b. 1531; 
d. Evreux, Feb. 1, 1606), an Irish musician 
who settled in France, and was organist to 
Henri II. and Charles IX. 

He was the author of songs in the ‘ Chansons 
& 4 et 5 parties,’ published by Le Roy and 
Ballard (Paris, 1567); also of a set of ‘ Chan- 
sons ’ called ‘ Musique de Guillaume Costeley, 
Organiste ordinaire et vallet de chambre du 
. . . Roy.’ These were republished in 1896, 
edited by Henry Expert. Some pieces of his 
are in the library at Orleans.? Costeley was 
a member of the society established in 1571 or 
1573 (see Q.-L.) in honour of Saint Cecilia, and 
was its first president. The society established 
a musical contest, at which, in 1575, Orlando 
di Lasso carried off the first prize, a silver organ. 
Costeley sometimes entertained the members at 
his own house in Evreux. 

M. C. c.; addns. W. H. G. F. 

COSYN _ (Costn, CosEns), BENJAMIN, 
17th-century English composer and organist. 
He was organist of Dulwich College from 
1622-24. In 1626 he was employed at the 
Charterhouse, but in 1643, ‘the organs being 
prohibited,’ he was discharged by the Governors. 
His ‘poverty, ould age and imperfections 
of body’ being taken into consideration, 
however, he was allowed a yearly pension of 
£13:6:8. There is an imperfect copy of 
a Litany at Peterhouse by him, but he is 
chiefly remembered as the collector of the 
pieces in ‘Benjamin Cosyn’s Virginal Book,’ 
which also includes many of his own composi- 
tions (see VircinaL Music). This is in the 
Roy. Lib. B.M. and was edited (1923) by 
J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. Barclay Squire, 
from the preface to which some of the above 

1 Fétis. 


2 Recueil des plus beaux ouvrages de musique d’ Orlande Reynard 
et Costeley. 
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autobiographical details have been taken. 
(See Mus. 7'., 1903, pp. 780, 781). J. ME, 
COSYN, Joun (late 16th cent.), an English 
composer who published in 1585 ‘ Musike of six 
and five partes. Made upon the common tunes 
used in singing of the Psalmes.’ This is an 
arrangement in plain counterpoint of 60 psalm- 
tunes chiefly taken from those already printed 
in John Day’s Psalter (1563). J. M¥, 
COTILLON, ‘a petticoat,’ originally a 
simple French dance of the age of Louis XIV., 
which, according to some authors, resembled 
the BRANLE, but, according to others, was a 
variety of quadrille. The modern cotillon is 
simply a species of quick waltz, of great 
length and elaborate contrivances, but with no 
special music: for the different varieties of it, 
waltzes, polkas, mazurkas and galops are 
employed. E. P. 
COTOGNI, Antonio (b. Rome, Aug. 1, 1831; 
d. Oct. 15, 1918), famous Italian baritone. After 
earning a high reputation in his native country, 
he came to London in his prime, appearing first 
at Covent Garden in 1867. He remained faith- 
ful to that theatre, and his career lasted so long 
that on the night of Melba’s début as Lucia in 
1888 he was the Henry Ashton. His repertory 
was very wide, embracing nearly all the operas 
regularly played at Covent Garden. He was in 
every way a first-rate artist, but his fine voice— 
very telling and resonant—had not quite the 
beauty of timbre of Graziani’s. When his 
singing days were over he settled down in 
Naples as a teacher and enjoyed great popu- 
larity. To his endless patience in placing 
the voice his pupil Dinh Gilly has borne 
testimony. SH. 2. 
COTREUIL, Epovarp (b. Paris, 1874), 
operatic bass, studied at the Paris Conserva- 
toire and made his début at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels. On his first appearance 
at Covent Garden, in 1904, he sang Vulcain in 
Gounod’s ‘ Philémon et Baucis’; and in 1919 
created here the réle of Don Inigo Gomez in 
Ravel’s ‘ L’Heure Espagnole,’ which he sang 
and acted with notable point and skill. 
BrisL.—NortTHOOTT, Covent Garden and the Royal Opera. 
H. K. 
COTTA, JoHuannes (6b. Ruhla, Thuringia, 
May 24, 1794; d. Willerstedt, Mar. 18, 1868), 
is worthy of mention as composer of the 
spirited music for four male voices to Arndt’s 
patriotic song, which electrified Germany at the 
time of the rising against Napoleon in 1813, 
beginning ‘ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland.’ 
The same song was skilfully set, but with 
undesirable complexity, by G. Reichardt 
in 1826. R. M. 
COTTAGE PIANO (Fr. piano droit; Fr., 
Ger. and Ital. pianino), an upright pianoforte 
usually about 4 feet high, invented early in the 
19th century, nearly at the same time as the 
cabinet piano, but less thought of for some 
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years, until the more convenient height and 
better action of the lower instrument, combined 
with cheaper construction, found appreciation, 
and brought about the displacement of the 
cabinet and the once familiar square. To 
Robert Wornum the younger, whose patent 
(No. 3419) for an upright, with diagonal strings, 
was taken out in 1811, is due the invention and 
earliest manufacture of oblique and vertical 
cottage pianofortes in England. In the year 
1815 Ignace Pleyel, founder of the house of 
Pleyel, Wolff et Cie., employed Henri Pape, 
an ingenious mechanician, to organise the in- 
troduction of the construction of these instru- 
ments in Paris (Pape, Sur les inventions, ete. ; 
Paris, 1845), from which beginning arose the 
important manufacture of French cottage 
pianos. In Germany and America upright 
pianos have not made much way. (See P1IANo- 
FORTE.) A. J. H. 
COTTON, Joun, author of a treatise on 
music, dating from the latter part of the 11th or 
the beginning of the 12th century. There exist 
six copies in MS., at Leipzig, Paris, Antwerp, 
the Vatican Library, and two at Vienna. A 
seventh copy, used by Gerbert, who published 
the treatise in 1784, was destroyed in the fire 
at St. Blasien in 1768. In the Paris and 
Antwerp copies the authorship is ascribed to 
Cotton or Cottonius, two of the others bearing 
the title ‘ Joannis Musica.’ Gerbert quotes an 
anonymous work (De script. eccles.), in which 
reference is made to a learned English musician 
known as Joannes; and the dedication of the 
book, which runs ‘ Domino et patri suo venera- 
bili Anglorum antistiti Fulgentio,’ bears out the 
assumption that its author was English. It has 
been variously proposed to ascribe its author- 
ship to Pope John XXII., and to Joannes 
Scholasticus, a monk of the monastery of St. 
Matthias at Tréves, but the above theory is 
probably correct. The treatise is valuable as 
explaining the harmonic system of the period 
in which it was written (D.N.B.). See Haberl’s 
Jahrbuch, 1888. Ww. B.S. 
COTUMACCI (Contumaccol), CaRLo 
(b. Naples, 1698; d. there, 1775), organist and 
composer of church music, pupil of A. Scarlatti, 
succeeded Durante at S. Onofrio. The royal 
library in Naples contains the autograph of a 
Requiem, a 5-8, 4 sacred songs, toccatas for 
harpsichord, and a set of ‘ Partimenti.’ He 
wrote ‘ Regole dell’ accompagnamento’ and 
‘Trattato di contrapunto,’ works which have 
remained in MS., excepting some ‘ Partimenti,’ 
published by Choron in his Principes de com- 
position des écoles d’ Italie (Paris, 1808). 
M. C,. C. 
COUAC (Fr. for ‘ quack ’), a sudden horrible 
noise to which any clarinet is liable when the 
reed is out of order and the wind not quite 
under control. Called also ‘ the goose.’ (Seea 
good story in Spohr, Selbsibiographie, i. 167.) 


COUCHED HARP 


COUCHED HARP, an obsolete name for 
SPINeET (q.v.). 

COULADE, an ornament of the French 
school, composed of slurred notes following one 
another by conjoined degrees. It was not 
noted, but left to the discretion of the executant. 


BE. BE. 

COULK, the name of an agrément of the 
French school. The word is sometimes used of 
the Port de Voix (see ORNAMENTS). _‘—E. BY. 

COUNTERPOINT (Lat. contrapunctus, Fr. 
contrepoint, Ger. Kontrapunki, Ital. contrap- 
punto). The name given to the art of combin- 
ing melodies, or (more strictly) to the art of 
adding melody to melody. The term is also 
often applied to the added melody itself, when 
a subject invented to accompany another 
subject is called its counterpoint. The latter 
meaning suggests more nearly the origin of the 
word. It is said that when notes were indicated 
by points a counterpoint signified a note set 
against another note, hence a part set against 
another part. Such an origin is confirmed by 
the subsequent use of the like term nota contra 
notam, which is to be found in Zacconi’s treatise 
(c. 1595), and is still to be heard as a definition 
of the simplest order of strict counterpoint— 
note against note. In a general way the word 
Counterpoint is often applied to music, of any 
school, which shows marked melodic independ- 
ence of parts, such as may be found, for 
example, in all fugal movements and in most 
choral works of any magnitude. But in the 
study of music it is the term still given to a 
particular and restricted part-writing, in which 
attention is expressly directed to the melodious- 
ness of every part, and for this purpose the 
available harmonies are specially and rigor- 
ously limited. 

Out of these several uses of the term two 
main aspects of the subject appear: (1) 
Counterpoint as a principle in education 
throughout the history of the art, and (2) the 
actual practice of the great composers of the 
_ pure polyphonic school, of whom Palestrina is 
the generally admitted representative. The 
former only is treated in the following article ; 
the latter is treated under PoLypHony: PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE 16TH CENTURY. The article 
Harmony should also be consulted. 7 

COUNTERPOINT AND HARMONY CONTRASTED. 
—In attempting to trace the evolution of 
counterpoint, it is necessary to differentiate 
minutely between it and the sister art of har- 
mony. The first polyphonic age is conveniently 
named preharmonic. But in truth harmony has 
not only existed as long as counterpoint, butina 
crude form it necessarily came first. The art of 
melody naturally preceded both, and for cen- 
turies the melodies of the Christian Church and 
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doubtless those of the people must have been 
sung unisonally. In this the art’s infancy, 
the introduction of a note or notes foreign 
to the actual melody must have been unmean- 
ing and unallowable.1 The momentous step 
towards both harmony and _ counterpoint 
which is recorded in Hucbald’s simple, crude, 
well- quoted ‘Diaphony’ may have been 
taken in the first insta>ce quite casually (see 
DiapHonts). As it never has been natural 
for tenors and basses to sing either in the 
same pitch or a whole octave apart, it seems 
likely that diaphony, which is practically 
the doubling of a tune at closer quarters than 
the octave, was invented by the monk who first 
dared to find and use an interval better suited 
to his voice, probably a fifth or fourth above or 
below the other singers.2, That which seems 
(if one may judge from available examples) 
barely more than a less perfect kind of unisonal 
singing ought hardly to be called harmony, 
still less counterpoint. Yet it marks the ad- 
vent of both. For with the first deliberate 
sounding of a strange note together with a 
plain-song, harmony was born; and with the 
first progression from the newly found interval 
back to the usual octave or unison, independent 
movement of parts was discovered and counter- 
point was born. Both arts must have seemed 
utterly new on their first and apparently almost 
simultaneous arrival. Doubtless their latent 
possibilities were as unperceived as they were 
vast. It is easy for us to discern their essential 
difference in this early stage ; and when it is 
clearly seen, there can be little surprise that the 
two were destined to be developed as separately 
as the union of their natures would allow. For 
it may be said that this incipient harmony 
required the cultivation of a new sense—the 
sense to enjoy two simultaneous sounds ; while 
counterpoint required as well a new intellectual 
power—the power to appreciate two independ- 
ent parts. The latter has kept its more intel- 
lectual nature and reputation throughout. The 
very name generally suggests erudition. It 
has even fallen at times into disrepute as the 
cold, heartless, mental side of music ; and while 
melody has of course always been an easy first 
in popular esteem, harmony is as easily second, 
and counterpoint—exacting more effort though 
perhaps on this very account yielding greater 
reward—comes last. Had Hucbald’s new art 
depended upon the people for its development, 
it is easy to imagine that harmony would have 
had first attention. But the more intellectual 
promise of the sister-art seems to have attracted 

1 This is hard to realise now, when to any man’s mind, if it 


chance to be stocked with even crude sets of harmonic associations, 
the most fugitive strain of melody is apt to suggest accompanying 


chords. The Swiss yodel affords a good example of a melodic line 
which records a mental harmonic transaction impossible in the 
old days. 


2 Rockstro supposed that this was first done with or in imitation 
of the organ (introduced into churches at the end of the 7th 
century). This origin is strongly suggested by the name Organwm, 
which was given to the added part. (But see DiapHonia and 
ORGANUM.) 
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church musicians, in whose hands the destiny 
of music then lay ; and as history clearly shows 
while harmony took good care of itself, counter- 
point received almost sole attention for cen- 
turies, until it attained its first perfection in 
Palestrina’s work upon an harmonic basis of 
great innocence and simplicity—as simple as 
composers in the process of adding melody to 
melody could even unconsciously have devised. 

No just appreciation, however, of the essen- 
tial difference between these two arts can be 
formed which overlooks their permanent union 
and interdependence. Though they have each 
had periods of special attention, they could not 
but grow together ; and each was developed in 
the development of its companion, even at the 
very time of its own greatest apparent neglect. 
Their co-existence has been so complete as to 
cause much confusion between them. It is 
hardly surprising that Zarlino should describe 
counterpoint as the concordance of several 
different parts and ‘as the very same as that 
which he named proper harmony.’ It is still 
less so to note, in passing, that Dr. Johnson 
defined it as ‘ the art of composing harmony.’ 
But it is strange that Reicha (1770-1836), the 
famous theorist and friend of Beethoven, boldly 
states that the terms harmony and counter- 
point are synonymous. In criticism of this 
statement, Sir Frederick Ouseley suggested the 
clever and now popular distinction that they 
are respectively the vertical and horizontal aspect 
of music (this of course refers to their appear- 
ance on paper). It is perhaps more compre- 
hensive to say that in part-music of every kind, 
simple or complex, ancient or modern, when two 
or more parts conspire to convey one idea, the 
result is harmony; when, while still conveying 
one idea, each part preserves its own melodic 
entity and conveys also its own idea, the result 
is counterpoint. Thus the very parts which 
make the most brilliant counterpoint may 
together present imposing and elaborate har- 
monic invention. 

EvoLuTioN OF EARLY COUNTERPOINT.— 
History seems to show that as soon as such 
primitive harmonic material as that of Hucbald 
had made independent conception of parts 
possible, men were led to set totally different 
melodies against one another experimentally. 
They could not long indulge in this premature 
contrapuntal art without attempts to frame 
laws for the choice and fitting together of their 
intervals. It seems paradoxical (quite suffi- 
ciently so to account for the frequent confusion 
of the two arts) that any attempt to combine 
melodies must at once centre the attention upon 
questions of harmony. As new serviceable 
intervals were discovered, classification would 
soon follow, the euphonious being preferred, 
the cacophonous rejected ; and by degrees the 


1 It is possible that this distinction was made before Ouseley, 
though he appears to be the author of it. 
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harmonic basis for the new art of combining 
melodies would become dogmatically deter- 
mined.? 

The most interesting feature in this process 
was the treatment of the fourth. An almost 
pathetic interest attaches to its dethronement 
from its first place among perfect concords to 
the servile position of a discord. It seems 
probable that as long as not more than two 
parts were sung simultaneously, no strong 
enough reason would occur to cause its banish- 
ment. But when three parts were tried, the 
superior adaptability of the interval of a third 
must soon have been apparent. It would com- 
bine with every other interval except the fourth, 
whereas the fourth itself was hopelessly at war 
as a concord with the fifth—the most satis- 
factory interval of all except the octave itself. 
At (a) in the following example all the available 
concords are set down (only one third and one 
sixth being given for the sake of simplicity) : 


(a) (0) (¢) 


ee a eee! ae 
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At (b) the combinations are shown which ulti- 
mately formed the foundation for the whole art 
of counterpoint. At (c) the fourth displays 
reason for its rejection in its failure to do what 
the third succeeds so well in doing.* Thus the 
fourth fell to its inferior position, and became 
merely a serviceable suspension or a passing 
note, assuming exactly the same subordinate 
relationship to the very interval which usurped 
its place as the ninth naturally assumed to the 
octave or the seventh to the sixth, as may be 
seen in the following example : | 


When once this slender basis had been 
evolved, musicians found—simple as it was— 
that itsupplied inexhaustible means for melodic 
combinations to which they turned affectionate 
attention. In Dowland’s charming translation 
(1609) of Ornithoparcus (1513) we read : 


‘A song in our times hath not one voyce alone but 
five, six, eight, and sometimes more. For it is evident 
that Joannes Okeken did compose a Mot-tet of 36 
Voyces. Now that part of Musick which effecteth. 
this is called of the Musitians the Cownterpoint.’ 


That which follows is worth quoting, as it 
throws interesting light on the early use of the 
terms counterpoint and composition. 


2 For a full account, see HARMONY. 
3 There is no intention here to undervalue the importance of the 
first six natural harmonics— ; 
as an explanation of the harmonic basis of the art, or 
to deny the possibility that in some distant future the 
addition of the seventh of the series—something be- 
tween Att and fahren revolutionise and utterly re-' 
novate te art by the acquisition of new melodic and 
harmonic relationships, hitherto unconceived. But 
= while the extreme beauty of the 2nd, 3rd and 5th of 
the series when sounded together will account for the 
dignity, importance, and finality of the major triad, 
there is no reason for the acceptance of the minor 
triad rind chords of § which could not be advanced in favour of the 
rejected §, for which beautiful and still little used concord it seems . 
safe to prophesy a new era of prosperity, 
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_ ‘For a Counterpoint, generally, is nothing else than 
the knowledge of finding out of a song of many parts, 
Or it is the mother of Modulation, or (as Franchinus 
writes) it is the Art of bending sounds that may be 
sung, by proportionable Dimension, and measure of 
time. For, as the clay is in the hands of the Potter, 
so is the making of a song in the hands of the Musitian. 
Wherefore most men call this Art not the Counter- 
point, but Composition, assigning this difference of 
names, and saying that Composition is the collection 
of divers parts of Harmony by divers Concords. For 
to compose is to gather together the divers parts of 
Harmony by divers Concords. But the Counterpoint 
is the sodaine, and unexpected ordering of a plaine 
song by divers Melodies by chance. Now it is called 
Counterpoint, aS it were a concordant Concent of 
Voyces set one against another, examined by Art.’ 


This careful distinction, though not alto- 
gether clear to the present-day student, seems 
to indicate the tendency to identify composition 
with the vague, less-restricted feelings after 
harmonic invention (the art of the future), and 
counterpoint with the laws which showed how 
to combine divers melodies in a ‘ concordant 
concent.’ It also clearly indicates how closely 
the two terms were allied, with just the bare 
suggestion that the former was superior to, and 
included, the latter. 

A rather different account of the distinction 
between counterpoint and the rest of music is 
given by the later theorist, Zacconi, in his Prat- 
tica di musica. It seems to have been usual from 
early times to use the canto fermo or fixed song 
for the cultivation of contrapuntal ingenuity. 
Its origin may be traced in Guido’s Discantus, 
where a free part (organwm) was added to the 
plain-song ; and, indeed, nothing seems more 
natural than that the learned musicians should 
find their greatest pleasure and exercise of skill 
in adorning the existing songs of the Church. 
The plan was generaliy adopted in various ways 
up to Palestrina’s time, but as an educational 
necessity it seems first to have been dogmatically 
fixed by Zacconi. In the two opening chapters 
of the second book of the Prattica he insists at 
length that counterpoint is composition framed 
upon one part, the integrity of which is to be 
continually kept; and he excludes other musical 
compositions (including masses, motets, madri- 
gals, songs, etc.) where the parts ‘ correspond 
with each other ’"—by which phrase he probably 
means, concede to each other’s needs. By the 
vigour of his insistence, and the public manner 
of ‘ putting aside the various definitions given 
by Zarlino and by other former writers,’ this 
may be judged to be the formal inauguration of 
the canto fermo for scholastic purposes, and it 
is still in use to-day in our college and uni- 
versity examinations. 

EarLy CONTRAPUNTAL EXERCISES.—Some 
account may now be given of a few early 
exercises on canti fermi which afford interest- 
ing prototypes of the five species ultimately 
formulated (see also DESCANT). 

In the first species (note against note) 
counterpoint and harmony are studied simul- 
taneously, both being reduced to their simplest 
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as well as to equal terms. This will always 
be the student’s preliminary training-ground 
where he may learn to choose apt harmonies 
without the sacrifice of melodic beauty. Many 
early examples may be found, called by various 
names—by Artusi, contrappunti semplici; by 
Zacconi, contrappunto di nota contra nota; by 
Zarlino, contrappunto piano. Two instances 
may be quoted. The first is from Zarlino, 
to be found on p. 225 of his Istitutioni : 


Soggetto del Sesto modo, 
ee 


a > REISE oO BE ad 


Contrappunto 


Itis in the Hypophrygian mode, which increases 
its vagueness to modern ears ; but though both 
vague and quaintly monotonous, striking inde- 
pendence of parts is shown, and a certain beauty 
of effect obtained in the latter half. 

The second is a somewhat later example from 
Zacconi : 


Primo contrappunto di nota contra nota 


4 


i 


J, 


But plain species, though fundamental, 
forms the smallest part of the study of 
counterpoint, since the possibilities of melodic 
independence of parts are reduced to their 
lowest point. The two contrapuntal pur- 
poses — of cultivating variety of parts and 
of bending them to ‘ points of concent ’— 
are both better served by the apt use of con- 
trasted note-values in the different parts—one 
part being held back while the other proceeds 
in shorter notes, or one being ornamented while 
the other remains plain. On this account the 
chief methods of acquiring contrapuntal skill 
are those of other species, in which students 
are taught to write two, four, or more notes to 
one, or suspensions, or varied and ornamental 
parts (florid species). The following further 
examples from Zacconi are of great interest ; 
for, besides showing early uses of the second, 
third, fourth and fifth species, they indicate 
two other important styles of counterpoint 
which, it may be regretted, have not survived : 


Secondo contrappunto Minime contra una Semibreve 
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Plaine and Easie Introduction (1597). It seems a 
pity that the study of some of these, notably the 
five-crotchet example, should not be revived. 
It is not convenient to quote the whole of each 
exercise ; their styles are sufficiently indicated 
' sic, probably for f. by the five or six opening bars of each : 


Without title. 


Other methods of two-part counterpoint even Of these varieties, more like music of the 
more elaborate are to be found in Morley’s | future than of the past, Morley tells his readers 
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that the first is called crotchet, minime and 
crotchet ; the second minime and crotchet : 


‘The third is a driving way in two crotchets and a 
minime but odded by a rest so that it never commeth 
even till the close. The fourth waie driveth the 
crotchet rest throughout a whole lesson all of minims, 
so that it never commeth even till the end. And in 
these waies you may make infinite varietie. . . . The 
fift waie is called Tripla, when for one note of the 
plainesong, they make three blacke minimes, though 
(as I tolde you before) this bee not the true tripla, yet 
have I set it downe unto you in this place, that you 
might know not only that which is right, but also 
that which others esteemed right. And therefore 
likewise have I set downe the proportions following, 
not according as it ought to bee in reason, but to 
content wranglers.’ 


Later he adds: 


‘It hath been no small toyle for mee to seeke out the 
authorities of so manie famous and excellent men, for 
the confirmation of that, which some may thinke 
scarce worth the making mention of.’ 


He names the examples 6 and 7 quadrupla 


and quintupla, and then says: 


‘And so foorth seztupla, septupla, and infinite more 
mich it will be superfluous to sette downe in this 
place.’ 


The examples 8 and 9 are respectively ses- 
quialtera and sesquitertia. Many, if not all, of 
these examples are included by Morley rather 
for the sake of completeness, as the reader will 
already have perceived. He enumerates them 
between the practical study of counterpoint in 
two and three parts, in order to show his pupil 
“those things which of olde were taught before 
they came to sing two parts’—a refreshing 
suggestion that combinations of rhythms which 
outstrip the most complicated with which 
Brahms ever puzzled a pianist were after all 
outside the practical domain of music. 

It will be well to add two instances of re- 
markable anticipations of modern methods, 
once more from Zacconi. The first is a very 
speculative, crude attempt at a chromatic ex- 
ample which is still more surprising if, as seems 
likely, the B in the canto fermo was intended 
to be flat : 


Zaccont, Prattica di musica, lib. secondo, cap. 49. 


The method of correcting the accidental in bars 
1 and 7 is curious and interesting. The second 
is an extract from a set of short examples of 
the nature of variations, displaying not only a 
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melodic freedom worthy of Handel, but an ex- 
ceptional amount of that incipient feeling for 
key, which is so characteristic of 16th-century 
music, and which made the revolution of Mon- 
teverdi natural and inevitable : 


It is noteworthy that this should have been 
published within two years of the death of 
Palestrina. 

These interesting examples will serve to indi- 
cate the manner in which the five species of 
strict counterpoint were attained, as well as to 
foreshadow the freer art of subsequent periods. 
It will not for a moment be supposed that this 
strict style was stereotyped, perfected, and 
closed before the freer harmonic style was at- 
tempted. A comparison of Zacconi’s masterly 
little sequence (quoted above) with the follow- 
ing fair example of three-part florid counter- 
point published by Morley a year later will 
actually show less perfect workmanship in the 
old style than in the new : 


But it is not surprising if the perfection and 
severity of Palestrina should not be matched by 
a contemporary perfection of scholastic exer- 
cise. The ideal conservative can be in advance 
of his time as well as the radical. Indeed the 
perusal of Zacconi and other writers makes it 
rather the matter for surprise that the writings 
of Palestrina and some of his compeers could 
be so pure, restrained and serene as they were. 

Post-HARMONIC COoUNTERPOINT.—The debts 
which harmony had contracted towards counter- 
point in the 16th century were destined to be 
paid in the 18th. When, in the time of Bach, 
counterpoint in its ideal sense came into its 
own again, intervening development enabled 
harmony to confer return benefits; and an 
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altogether new vitality is characteristic of the 
more elaborate counterpoint acquired through 
the wider scope which a full-grown harmonic 
system necessarily bestowed upon it. 

It is here that we pass from counterpoint in 
its early restricted sense—that upon which the 
study of strict counterpoint is founded, and for 
which Rockstro desired to reserve the title—to 
that which in the ideal sense still bears the 
name. They can roughly be distinguished as 
the pre-harmonic and post-harmonic styles. 
The second style, it need hardly be said, is 
infinitely more complex in possibilities, and 
offers embarrassment to students—the embar- 
rassment of riches. As Palestrina marked the 
highest point of the one, so Bach seems still 
the hero of the other. A comparison of any of 
Palestrina’s works with the first chorus of the 
‘St. Matthew Passion’ will give a striking idea 
of the contrast of styles. In the later art, to 
all the difficulties of setting good melodies to 
melodies are added the privileges and problems 
of ever-developing harmony. 

The most complicated passages in the second 
style have grown out of the first as naturally 
and as beautifully as a tree’s foliage grows from 
its stem. But the great increase of scope can 
hardly be estimated. If it be remembered that 
the first polyphony involved a basis of but two 
chords, it will be recognised that even the 
addition of one new chord would have incalcul- 
ably extended the possibilities. But Monte- 
verde’s revolution opened the gates not only 
to his own unprepared seventh, but to every 
four-note chord and to every four-note chord- 
progression ; and as Bach’s work showed, all 
good and clear chord-progressions could be used 
as bases for new contrapuntal device. ‘This is 
of course no less true of the five-note and six- 
note chords and chord-progressions unused, it 
may be believed even unthought, by Bach, as 
his own were unused and perhaps unthought 
by Palestrina. It is well to note in conclusion 
that new post - Bach counterpoint has been 
made possible and perhaps even easy by such 
writers in our own day as have shown chords 
with five or more component notes to be clear 
to the mind when sounded, and eloquent in 
common use. Bach was an explorer into tracts 
never traversed before him, even now barely 
grasped. But composers have ever since con- 
tinued to discover new harmonies which to- 
gether with the old afford material for new 
counterpoints as yet unattempted; and the 
fields of contrapuntal thought yet to be won 
are limitless. In music clear thought seems 
naturally to make for speed of thought; and 
advance in the joys of counterpoint (in which 
speedy thought is, as it were, of the very 
essence of the contract) will, it would seem, 
ever have to wait upon advance into har- 
monic clearness. (Of. Harmony and Poty- 
PHONY.) H. W. D. 


COUNTRY DANCE 
COUNTER-SUBJECT. When the subject 


of a fugue has been proposed by one voice it is 
usual for the answer, which is taken up by 
another voice, to be accompanied by the former 
with a counterpoint sufficiently recognisable as 
a definite subject to take its part in the de- 
velopment of the fugue, and this is called the 
counter-subject ; as in the chorus ‘ And with 
his stripes,’ in Handel’s ‘ Messiah ” : 

Subject. 


It should be capable of being treated with the 
original subject in double counterpoint (see 
INVERTIBLE COUNTERPOINT)—that is, either 
above or below it, as in the chorus just named, 
where it first appears in an upper part, but 
farther on in the tenor, witb the original subject 
in the treble; thus: ; 


Subject. | 


ieee oe 
C.S. p Cree roo 


But it is allowable to alter it slightly when thus 
treated, so long as its character is distinctly 
marked. The principal subject of the above 
was a favourite with the composers of the 18th 
century ; instances of it with different counter- 
subjects will be found in Bach’s WoAlt. Clavier, 
bk. ii., No. 20, Handel’s ‘ Joseph,’ in Mozart’s 
Requiem, and in a quartet of Haydn’s in F 
minor ; also in Corelli’s Solos, op. 1, No. 3, and 
in Buxtehude (see Spitta’s Bach, Engl. tr. i. 
276). 

When a second subject appears simultane- 
ously with the first proposition of the principal 
subject it is common to speak of it as the 
counter-subject, as in the following, by Handel 
(6 organ fugues No. 3): 


But many theorists think that this tends to 
confusion, and wish it to be called a second sub- 
ject. Cherubini held that a fugue could not 
have more than one principal subject, and that 
therefore the terms first, second, or third 
counter-subject should be used to designate any 
subjects which follow after the first; but the 
question does not seem to be of any very great 
importance. 

For further treatment of this question see 
FUGUE. 0. H. HF, 

COUNTER-TENOR, see AtTo (1). 

COUNTRY DANCE, a dance popular in 
England from an early time to a comparatively 
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recent period, when it was gradually displaced 
by the introduction of the quadrille, waltz and 
polka. 

The supposition that the dance is of French 
origin and that its title is merely a corruption 
of ‘ contre-danse ’ or ‘ contra-danse ’ (so named 
from the dancers being ranged opposite each 
other at the beginning of the figure) has 
been sufficiently exploded. There can now be 
but little doubt that the name ‘ country dance ’ 
correctly expresses what the dance really was 
when introduced into more refined society from 
the village green, the barn, or the country ale- 
house. Record of the English ‘ country dance ’ 
so named exists long before any reference to 
the pastime as popular on the Continent. 

Much allusion to the dancing of ‘ country 

dances ’ and the names of them is found in 16th 
and 17th century literature, and the traditional 
melodies employed for the dances were used by 
such musicians as William Byrd and his con- 
temporaries for elaboration into virginal pieces 
—‘ Sellinger’s Round’ is one of these. ‘ Trench- 
more, ‘ Paul’s Steeple,’ ‘ Half Hannikin,’ 
‘ Green-sleeves,’ ‘John, come kiss me now,’ and 
others, are melodies which employed the feet of 
Elizabethan dancers, and all, either as ballad 
airs or as dance tunes to which ballads were 
sung, appear to have had birth with the rustic 
and untutored musician. One peculiarity of 
the country dance, which has few parallels in 
other dances, is that it was not confined to any 
special figure or step, and its music was never 
limited by any special time-beat or accent. As 
the dance grew in favour in the ball-room and 
during various periods, the figures appear to 
have varied somewhat, and there seems to have 
been a good deal more regularity in them. 
After the 17th century the early round form of 
the dance became obsolete, only the long form 
being in favour. The 17th century figures of 
the country dance contained many eccentric 
movements. In ‘The Cobbler’s Jigg,’ for in- 
stance, some of the performers are directed to 
‘act the cobbler,’ and in ‘ Mall Peatly the new 
way,’ you are to 
‘hit your right elbows together and then your left, 
and turn with your left hands behind and your right 
hands before, and turn twice round, and then your 
left elbows together, and turn as before, and so to 
the next.’ 
The present writer remembers to have seen tra- 
ditional survivals of these old country dances 
performed in a cottage on the remote Yorkshire 
moors, and in these such embellishments 
occurred. 

The first collection of country dances was 
English, and was issued by John Playford, 
bearing the date 1651, but really printed at 
the latter end of the preceding year. This 
work, entitled The English Dancing Master, 
contains over a hundred tunes, without bass or 
even barring, having the dancing directions 
under each. Country dancing had sufficiently 
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grown into favour even in Puritan times to de- 
mand a scientific work on the subject. Play- 
ford’s Dancing Master forms a record of English 
melody invaluable to the student of the subject, 
and the history of our national ballad and song 
airs is so dependent on it that were the work 
non-existent we should have no record of many 
of our once famous tunes. It is in this respect 
fortunate that country dances were so elastic 
as to permit the use of almost any air. The 
Dancing Master ran through eighteen editions, 
ranging in date down to 1728, each edition 
varying and getting larger, even in the later 
ones extending to two and three volumes. 
Following Playford’s publication, music pub- 
lishers with scarcely a single exception issued 
yearly sets of country dances generally in books 
of twenty-four, which were frequently reprinted 
into volumes containing two hundred. They 
are nearly all in a small, long, oblong shape for 
the convenience of dancing masters’ pockets— 
the kit being in one and the dance book in the 
other. This now obsolete type of country 
dance book expired about 1830, but the form 
was preserved in the present writer’s Old 
English Dances (Reeves, 1890), in which an 
attempt is made towards a bibliography of 
dance collections. The early dance books are 
rare and much sought after. 

The music for the original country dances of 
the villages was supplied by a bagpipe, a fiddle, 
or very frequently by the pipe and tabor, a pair 
of instruments much used for the Morris dance ; 
but from the frontispieces to the 18th century 
dance books, which generally depicted a 
country dance in progress, we can see that in 
the ball-room a more extended orchestra was 
in vogue. 

Some of the pictures show the performance 
of a bass viol, two violins, and a hautboy, 
and in one instance there is a harpsichord in 
addition. 

Besides the dance collections which gave 
both tunes and figures there were many elabor- 
ate treatises on the dance, and its complicated 
figures certainly demanded some trustworthy 
guide. 

John Weaver wrote several works on the 
subject, one dated 1720, and Thomas Wilson, a 
dancing master, a century later was the author 
of The Complete System of English Country 
Dancing (c. 1820) and other works in which 
this kind of dancing is attentively dealt with. 
It is perhaps worthy of notice that the country 
dance never obtained any great degree of 
favour in Scotland, though, danced at the 
Edinburgh and other fashionable assemblies, 
the native reel has always held ground against 
newly introduced dances. 

The strange titles found to country dances 
are due to the circumstance that where the airs 
are not those of songs or ballads, the composer 
or dancing masters named them from passing 
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events, persons prominently before the public, 
patrons of assemblies, etc. ‘The Rebell’s 
Flight,’ ‘Jenny Cameron’ (1745-46), ‘ Miss 
M‘Donald’s Delight,’ ‘ Woodstock Park,’ etc., 
are examples. The giving of fresh life to old 
tunes by new names was of course frequent. 
The airs below are types of ordinary dance 
tunes at different dates. 


*MAYDEN LANE.’ Longwayes for six. 
Playford’s Dancing Master, 1651-52, etc. 


“CULLODEN FIGHT.’ 
Johnson’s ‘200 Dances,’ vol. iv. 1748. 


Gowers teas eter eS 


‘THE BLANKET.’ 
Longman & Broderip’s ‘ Dances,’ vol. ii. c. 1780. 


(risewsetre(COl telisencees| 


‘THE TRIUMPH.’ 
Hines’ Collection of Country Dances for 1810. 


Bret. —Crom SHarp, (1) ‘The Country Dance Book’; (2) 
‘Country Dance Tunes’ (published separately but as a companion 
to the above, containing tunes from Playford’s ‘ Dancing Master’ 
in piano arrangements). 


COUPART, ANTOINE MARIE (b. Paris, 1780 ; 
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d. there 1854), originator and editor of the 
Almanach des spectacles (Paris, 1822-36). 
Coupart was for many years an employé in the 
Bureau des Journaux et des Théatres and had 
special opportunities for gaining his informa- 
tion. He also wrote vaudevilles and comedies, 
and edited several collections of songs. 
M. C. ©. 

COUPERIN, the name of a family of 
illustrious French musicians who, from the 
middle of the 17th century up to the first half 
of the 19th, have successfully pursued the 
profession of music. Investigation undertaken 
in France in recent years, and steadily con- 
tinued, has shed new light on the family and 
made it possible to correct here many previously 
received statements. The first musicians of 
the family were three brothers, sons of Charles 
Couperin, a merchant, also organist, and of 
Marie Andry, his wife,! both originating from 
la Brie (now part of the ‘ departement’ of 
Seine et Marne). 

The three brothers, all born at Chaumes, 
were pupils of Chambonniéres, whose estate 
was in the neighbourhood of their native place. 
The eldest (1) Lovts (b. circa 1626; d. Paris, 
Aug. 29, 1661) came there with Chambonniéres, 
and through him became organist at St. 
Gervais (c. 1650-61), the first of his family 
in that post. Violinist and violist, he played 
in the orchestras of the court ballets from 
1656 and belonged to the musicians of the 
‘Chambre du Roi.’ He wrote a set of ‘ Piéces 
de clavecin,’ ‘ Carillons’ for the organ, viol 
and violin music, etc.” 

The second brother was (2) Francois, ‘ Sieur 
de Crouilly’ (b. circa 1631; d. Paris c. 1701), 
He died from the effects of an accident. His 
daughter, MARGUERITE LovutszE (6. Paris, 1676 
or 1679; d. Versailles, May 30, 1728), was a 
singer and harpsichord player of repute. 

The youngest of the brothers, (3) CHARLES 
(6. Apr. 7 or 8, 1638; d. Paris, 1679), was 
organist at St. Gervais® until his death. He 
married Marie Guérin on Feb. 20, 1662, and 
was the father of Francois (4), called ‘le 
Grand,’ who immortalised the name of 
Couperin. 

(4) Francois (6. Paris, Nov. 10, 1668; 
d. there Sept. 12, 1733). He was pupil 
of his father and also of Jacques - Denis 
Thomelin, organist of the King’s chapel, to 
which office he succeeded after a successful 
competition (Dec. 26, 1693), with the title of 
‘organiste du roi.’ He was organist at St. 
Gervais from 1685 to the year of his death. 
His title of ‘ Ordinaire de la musique de la 
chambre du roi’ as harpsichord player (replac- 
ing d’Anglebert’s son), dates from 1717, He in- 
structed the duke of Bourgogne and six other 
royal princes and princesses. Though he is 

1 Born Chaumes (Brie), July 23 or 24, 1601, 


2 MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 
3 He was succeeded by Lalande (1679-85). 
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reported to have been a first-rate organist, he 
did not compose much music for the organ,? 
but left church music, some of which was 
printed: ‘ Versets de motets’ (1703, 1704, 
1705), ‘ Legons de Ténébres ’ (1713-15). 
Couperin’s reputation as performer on, and 
composer for, the ‘clavecin’ remains an 
historical fact, and the fame of his style in com- 
position spread beyond France. Itisof particular 
interest to note the unmistakable influence of 
his harpsichord music and Method: (‘ L’Art de 
toucher le clavecin’) on J. 8. Bach, both in 
practice and composition. On this point what 
was written by Dannreuther in previous edi- 
tions of this Dictionary deserves attention : 


‘It is of particular interest for historians of music, 
as well as for professed pianists, to note the un- 
mistakable influence which Couperin’s suites and 
“ Méthode’? had upon Sebastian Bach, both in his 
practice (mode of touch, fingering, execution of “‘ les 
agréments ’’ —shakes, turns, arpeggi, etc.) [see 
ORNAMENTS] and in the shape and contents of some 
of his loveliest contributions to the literature of the 
instrument, such as his suites and partitas. The 
principal pieces in Bach’s ‘‘ Suites francaises,”’ 
“ Suites anglaises,’”’ ‘‘ Partitas,’’ and even in some 
of his solo works for violin and’ violoncello, as well as 
in his suites for stringed or mixed stringed and wind 
instruments — “‘ Concerti grossi,’’>—the allemandes, 
courantes, sarabandes, gavottes, gigues, etc., are 
frequently in close imitation of the French types of 
dance tunes then current, of which Coupcrin’s suites 
furnished the best specimens. Bach here and there 
goes to the length of copying the curious rhythmical 
oddities which give to some of Couperin’s pieces, 
particularly his courantes, an air of stiffness and 
angularity akin to ill-carved wooden puppets :— 
compare Bach’s second courante, in the first of the 
Suites anglaises, particularly the first Double thereof, 
or the courante in the fourth Partita in D major, 
with Couperin’s courantes in G minor and D minor, 
C minor, A major, and B minor, from the first, second, 
third, fifth, and eighth ‘ ‘ordre’ of his “ Piéces de 
clavecin.” A distinction should be made between 
Couperin’s type of ‘‘courante’’ and the Italian 
“ corrente,”’ as it is to be found in Corelli’s works— 
of which latter type Bach also gives many specimens.’ 
(See COURANTE.) 


Though his works represent, as it were, the 
essence of French music, the influence of Italy 
cannot be denied; that of Corelli, whom he 
greatly admired and whose music he had 
studied closely, is visible in his chamber music. 
Couperin’s published works consist of : 


‘ Air & boire.’ (1697.) 
‘ Air sérieux.’ (1701.) 

Four sets of‘ Piéces de clavecin ’ 2 (1713, 1716, 1722, 1730), divided 
into ‘ Ordres,’ 

*“L’ Art de toucher le clavecin’ 3 (1716, 2nd ed. 1717), containing also 
8 Preludes. ‘ 

‘Concerts royaux ’ (4 instrumental suites with bass), included in 
the 3rd set of Piéces de clavecin, (1722.) 

‘Les Goiits réunis ou nouveaux concerts . .. augmentés d’une 
grande sonate en trio intitulée le Parnasse ou l’apothéose de 
Corelli.’ (1724.) 

‘Concert instrumental sous le titre d’Apothéose composé a la 
mémoire immortelle de l’incomparable M. de Lully.’ (1725.) 

‘Les Nations: sonades (sic!) et suites de symphonies en trio’ 
(4 Suites). (1726.) 


These 3 last compositions are written for 
2 violins and bass. Couperin was the first in 
France to introduce trio-sonatas. More com- 
positions in that style are found in MSS. (Paris 
National Library, Library of Lyons), some of 
which have been published only in modern 


1 *Piéces d’orgue consistantes en deux messes’ (1690) is now 
attributed to him. 

2 fininas¢ Brahms—Chrysander—Durand (Paris), published by 
L. Diém 

3 ecrint in L’Echo musical, Nov.-Dec. 1912, by P. Brunold 


i 
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editions (Sénart, Paris). To these MSS. must 
be added others containing sacred and secular 
music (‘ Elevations,’ motets, etc.). His ‘Piéces 
de viole avec la basse chiffrée’ (Boivin, 1728) 
consisting of 2 Suites have been reprinted 
(Durand, Paris).* 

Couperin probably married in 1689 Marie- 
Anne Ansault. Of his two daughters, the 
second, MARGUERITE-ANTOINETTE (6. Paris, 
Sept. 19, 1705), talented harpsichord player, 
was teacher to the daughters of Louis XV. 
She acted as her father’s substitute during the 
last three years of his life as ‘ claveciniste’ to 
the king (not organist)—the first woman to 
occupy this post; she was succeeded by 
Bernard de Bury in 1741, but kept the title 
and emoluments until her death (1778). 

The line of the second brother (Frangois (2)) 
was carried on by his second son (5) NicoLas 
(6. Paris, Dec. 20, 1680; d. there July 25, 1748). 
At first in the service of the Comte de 
Toulouse, he was subsequently organist at St. 
Gervais, 1733-48. His son (6) ARMAND-LovIS 
(b. Paris, Feb. 25, 1727 ; d. there, Feb. 2, 1789) 
was considered to be a very talented organist. 
Dr. Burney heard him in 1770. He held the 
post at St. Gervais 1748-89, was organist to 
the king from 1770 to his death, and in addi- 
tion had appointments at the Sainte-Chapelle, 
St. Barthélemy, St. Jean-en-Gréve, Ste. 
Marguerite, etc., as well as being one of the four 
organists at Notre Dame. His published works 
are: ‘ Piéces de clavecin ’ (1752), dedicated to 
Mme. Victoire de France, falsely attributed to 
Frangois le Grand (4), some for harpsichord 
and violin (1765), trio sonatas (1770), ‘ L’ Amour 
médecin,’ ‘ Cantatille’ (1750), etc. His MS. 
music contains quartets with 2 harpsichords, 
variations, ‘ symphonie de clavecins,’ etc. His 
wife, Elisabeth Blanchet, sister-in-law to 
Pascal-Joseph Taskin, the court instrument- 
keeper under Louis XV., was also a very good 
organist ; she acted, with her sons, as deputy 
in some of her husband’s numerous posts. 

Of these sons the eldest, (7) PrerrE-Lovis 
(6. Paris, Mar. 14, 1755; d. there, Oct. 10, 
1789), called either ‘M. Couperin lainé’ or 
‘Couperin fils,’ was organist first to the king, 
then at Notre Dame, St. Jean, St. Merry and 
at St. Gervais (1789). Some pieces of his are 
found in the printed collections : ‘Journal de 
clavecin,’ ‘Journal de harpe,’ as well as in 
MS. (variations, harpsichord pieces, etc.). 
His younger brother, (8) GmRvais-FRaNncolIs° 
(b. Paris, May 12, 1759; d. there, July 1826), 
organist at St. Gervais from 1789 to the year of 
his death, succeeded Pierre-Louis in all his ap- 
pointments. He composed pianoforte sonatas, 
variations, ‘romances,’ etc.; he was the last 
of the Couperins to serve in title the church of 


4 The sabove- mentioned works of Couperin, from the ‘ Concerts 
set including the ‘ Nations,’ have been reprinted by the same 


. Christian names as on baptism certificate. 
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St. Gervais, although his only daughter, (9) 
C&LEsTE (b. circa 1793-94; d. Belleville, 
near Paris, Feb. 14, 1850), played the organ 
there at the death of her father. Singer and 
pianist also, she taught both branches at 
Beauvais, where she stayed about ten years. 
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COUPLER. All modern organs are provided 
with mechanical appliances ‘called ‘ couplers.’ 
They are of two general kinds— manual 
couplers’ and ‘pedal couplers.’ (1) The 
former operate in one of three ways: either 
by taking down on one manual the key corre- 
sponding to that played on another, in which 
case it is a ‘unison coupler’; or by taking 
down the octave above the note pressed down, 
when it forms an ‘ octave coupler,’ sometimes 
incorrectly called a ‘ super-octave coupler’ ; 
or by operating on the octave below, forming 
a ‘sub-octave coupler.’ The octave and sub- 
octave couplers sometimes act on the manual 
on which the note is struck. Manual couplers 
date back at least as far as 1651, when Geissler’s 
organ at Lucerne was completed; which, 
according to the account formerly existing 
over the keys, contained ‘several registers, 
whereby one may make use of the three 
manuals together, or of one or two of them 
separately.’ (2) A pedal coupler attaches a 
particular manual to the pedal-clavier ; and by 
bringing the lower 24 octaves of the compass 
of the manual under the control of the feet 
produces the effect of a third hand on any 
manual required. (See ORGAN.) 1 ae: 

COUPPEY, Ffirx Le (b. Paris, Apr. 14, 
1811; d. there, July 4, 1887), was a pupil of 
the Conservatoire, where, in his seventeenth 
year, he was an assistant teacher of harmony. 
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1828 that for harmony and accompaniment, 
In 1837 he became Professor of Solfége until 
1843, when he succeeded his master, Dourlen, 
as teacher of harmony and accompaniment 
until 1854. From 1854-86 he was teacher of 
PF. In this capacity he wrote many studies 
and similar things for his instrument. His 
work entitled Cours de instrument comprises 
A BC du piano; L’Alphabet; Le Progrés; 
LD Agilité; Le Style; La Difficulté. He also 
wrote Ecole du méchanisme du piano; L’ Art 
du piano; DeVenseignement du piano ; Conseils 
aux femmes professeurs (1865). M. L. P. 

COURANTE (Ital. corrente, Eng. corant). 
(1) A dance of French origin, the name of which 
is derived from courir, to run, It is described 
by Thoinot Arbeau (Orchésographie) as a dance 
of duple rhythm, which remained in this form 
as long as it was used for dancing only. Its 
transformation into 3-2 time was gradual. 
Mersenne (Harmonie universelle) notes its popu- 
larity amongst all other dances practised in 
France Its vogue was great in the 17th 
century, and it attained its apogee under 
Louis XIV. Defined in Brossard’s Dictionary 
of Music, it was considered by d’Alembert as 
a slow saraband. (See J. Ecorcheville, Vingt 
Suites dorchestre du dix - septiéme siecle 
francais.) 

It begins with a short note (usually a 
quaver) at the end of the bar. It is distin- 
guished by a predominance of dotted notes, as 
the following, from Bach’s ‘ English Suites,’ 
No. 4, and requires a staccato rather than a 
legato style of performance. Like most of the 
other old dances, it consists of two parts, each 
of which is repeated. A special peculiarity 
of the courante is that the last bar of each 
part, in contradiction of the time signature, 


——_—— 


is in 6-4 time. This will be seen clearly by an 
extract from the movement quoted above : 


ne: hos Plat te 33 
iY BaD ee ae i 


As a component of the suite, the courante 


In 1825 he obtained the lst PF. prize, and in | follows the ALLEMANDE, with which in its 
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character it is strongly contrasted. In losing 
its connexion with the dance it underwent a 
slight modification: whereas in its earlier 
shape the 6-4 time was only to be found in the 
concluding bar of each part, courantes are 
frequently to be met with in suites wherein the 
two times are mixed up, and sometimes even 
where, in spite of the time-signature, the 6-4 
predominates throughout. This is especially 
the case in many of those by Couperin. Its 
_ chief points may be briefly summed up thus 
—triple time, prevalence of dotted rhythms, 
alternations of 3-2 and 6-4 times, and poly- 
phonic treatment. 

(2) The Italian courante (Cowrante italienne), 
called also, like the preceding, simply corrente 
or courante, is a different form, quite inde- 
pendent of that just mentioned. It answers 
more nearly to the etymological meaning of its 
name, consisting chiefly of running passages. 
This courante is also in triple time—usually 
3-8, but sometimes 3-4—and of rapid tempo, 
about allegro, or allegro assai. It is thus, like 
the French courante, contrasted with the alle- 
mande. As an example of this class may be 
taken the following from Bach’s‘ Partita’ No. 5: 


be found in No. 5 of Handel’s ‘ First Set of 
Lessons,’ and in Nos. 5 and 6 of Bach’s ‘ Suites 
Frangaises,’ these last being in 3-4 time. They 
are also frequent in Corelli’s violin sonatas. 

(3) One more species of courante remains to 
be noticed, which is founded upon and attempts 
to combine the two preceding ones, but with 
the peculiarity that the special features of both 
—viz. the French change of rhythm, and the 
Italian runs—are not introduced. It is in fact 
a hybrid possessing little in common with the 
other varieties, except that it is in triple time, 
and consists of two parts, each repeated. Most 
of Handel’s courantes belong to this class. The 
beginning of one, from his Lessons, bk. i. 
No. 8, will show at once the great difference 
between this and the French or Italian courante. 


Bach, on the other hand, chiefly uses the first 
kind of courante, his movements more resem- 
bling those of Couperin. £. P.; addns. M. L. P. 
COURTEVILLE, (1) Rapuaen (d. Dec. 28, 
1675) was one of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal in the reign of Charles I. He lived 
through the interregnum, and resumed his place 
in the chapel on its re-establishment in 1660. 
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His son (2) Ratpu or Rapwakt, also called 
Cortevil, Courtaville and Courtivill (d. circa 
1735), was brought up as a chorister in the 
Chapel Royal. Many of his songs appear in 
the collections published in the latter part of 
the 17th century and the beginning of the 18th. 
He published six Sonatas ‘ composed and pur- 
posley (sic) contriv’d for two flutes’ about 
1690; songs by him were introduced into 
Wright’s ‘ Female Virtuosoes,’ ‘ Duke and No 
Duke’ and ‘ Oroonoko,’ and he was one of 
the composers who furnished the music for 
Part 3 of D’Urfey’s ‘Don Quixote.’ His 
best-known composition is the hymn-tune 
called ‘St. James’s.’ Queen Mary had pre- 
sented the organ from the Chapel Royal to the 
Church of St. James’s, Westminster, and on 
Sept. 7, 1691, ‘Ralph Courtaville’ was 
appointed the first organist of that church at a 
salary of £20 per annum. 

It seems highly probably that he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, (3) RAPHAEL COURTEVILLE 
(d. June! 1772); but in the vestry minutes 
of the parish, though they are very carefully 
kept, no record of this appointment or of the 
death of Courteville (2) can be found, and it 
has been assumed that one individual held the 
post of organist for eighty years.?_ The only 
direct evidence against this assumption is such 
as can be derived from the fact that there is a 
tablet in the church, recording the burial of 
the wife (Elizabeth Abbot) of ‘ Raphael 
Courteville Junr. of this parish, Gent .. .’ in 
May 1735; as he is not called organist, it is 
likely that Courteville (2) was alive at the 
time. In Sept. 1735 the widower married 
Miss Lucy Green, a lady of large fortune.? This 
Courteville devoted himself mainly to political 
writing. He published Memoirs of the Life 
and Administration of William Cecil, Baron 
Burleigh, in 1738, signing it only with the 
initials ‘R.C.’ He was the reputed author of 
The Gazetteer, a paper written in support of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, and, 
probably from this, obtained the nickname 
of ‘ Court-Evil’ from the opposition. <A letter 
appeared over his signature in No. 50 of the 
Westminster Journal, probably as a joke on 
his own productions; in this he is styled 
‘ Organ-blower, Essayist, and Historiographer.’ 
He published a pamphlet, Arguments respecting 
Insolvency, in 1761. For some years before 
this, entries in the minute-books of the church 
show that he had practically neglected his 
duties as organist: he is warned in 1752-53 
and in 1754; and in 1764 his assistant, one 
Richardson, was consulted as to the repairs 
of the organ. In 1771 it was reported that 
Courteville was only giving his assistant one 
quarter of his salary, and was ordered to share 
it equally with him. M. 

1 Buried June 10, 


2 See D.N.B., Brit. Mus Biog., etc. 
8 Notes and Queries, ser. Il, x, 496, 
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COURTOIS (Courtoys, Corrots), JEAN (first 
half of 16th cent.), an eminent composer ; 
was maitre de chappelle to the Archbishop of 
Cambrai in 1539 when Charles V. passed 
through that city on his way to Ghent ; he com- 
posed a Motet in four parts, ‘ Venite populi 
terrae,’ which was performed in the Cathedral 
and printed in ‘ Declaration des triumphantz 
honneur et accueil faictz 4 la maiesté Impe- 
rialle & sa joyeuse et premiére entrée... 
Cambray, 1539.’ 

He composed many motets, published in 
collections (see Hitner’s Bibl. d. Musiksam- 
melwerke). Masses and motets in MS. are in 
the Munich Library, and some at Cambrai and 
Leyden; also at Bologna in MS. in great 
number, and at Hamburg. Several collec- 
tions of the 16th century, printed in France, 
Italy and Germany, contain sacred and secular 
compositions by Courtois. His French songs 
include a canon and two songs in five and six 
parts in ‘Chansons a 4, 5, 6 et 8 parties de 
divers auteurs’ (Antwerp, 1543-50); ‘Si par 
souffrir,’ in ‘ Trente chansons musicales 4 4 
parties ’ (Paris, 1539); ‘ Trente et une chansons 
musicales a 4 parties’ (1529); and two songs 
in ‘ Trente-cing livres de chansons nouvelles & 
4 parties de divers auteurs’ (1533-49).° 

M. Cc. C.; addns. M. L. P. 

COUSINEAU, (1) LE PERE (0. Paris, c. 1753 ; 
d. there, 1824), celebrated instrument-maker 
(luthier), but best known as a maker of harps ; 
virtuoso harpist and composer for his instru- 
ment. The Christian name of Pierre Joseph, 
which Fétis gives him, should not be accepted 
too confidently (cf. Constant Pierre, op. cit. p. 
115). His harps had in general a fine sonorous- 
ness, but they were accused of excessive 
fragility. Cousineau invented various im- 
provements which were all superseded by the 
innovations of Sebastian Erard: in 1781 the 
addition of a second row of pedals, which 
brought the number up to fourteen, in order to 
produce the D, G, C, F flat and the D, A and 
B sharp; in 1787 an arrangement to produce 
the crescendo (Journal de Paris, Nov. 19, 1787); 
in 1798 a new arrangement, simpler but more 
fragile, to produce half tones. For more than 
20 years Cousineau was luthier-in-ordinary to 
the queen, and harpist at the Opéra. He com- 
posed for his instrument 20 works; including 
a Méthode. M. P. 

(2) GEorGES, son of the preceding (6. Paris), 
was his father’s partner and assistant in his 
various occupations as instrument maker 
(luthier) and executant. We are indebted to 
him for the ‘ Airs variés pour la harpe’ and 
a little Méthode (Paris, Lemoine). 


Brsu.— Fétis; CONSTANT PreERRE, Les Facteurs d’instruments de 
musique, Paris, ‘i 


1 See L. Torchi, Rivista musicale, vol. xiii. 

2 Contains ‘Vire, vire Jan,’ reprinted 1897 ere Henry Expert 
in ‘ Les Maitres musiciens de la Renaissance,’ vol. 

3 Collections issued by P. Attaingnan 
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COUSSEMAKER, Cuartes EpMonp HEnrtr 
DE (5. Bailleul, Nord, Apr. 19, 1805; d. Bour- 
bourg, Nord, Jan. 12, 1876), a distinguished 
French writer on the history of music. 

His family dates from the 15th century, and 
had for many generations held important 
magisterial posts in Bailleul; his father, a 
‘juge de paix,’ destined him for the law; but 
his musical aptitude was such that at 10 he 
could play any piece upon the piano at sight. 
He also learned the violin and violoncello. He 
was educated at the Douai Lycée, and took 
lessons in harmony from Moreau, organist of 
St. Pierre. In 1825 he went to Paris, and 
studied composition, etc., under Reicha and 
others. The recent researches of Fétis had 
roused a general interest in the history of 
music, and Coussemaker’s attention was turned 
in that direction. Having completed his legal 
studies he was appointed ‘ juge’ successively 
at Douai, where he continued to study music 
with Victor Lefebvre, Bergues, Hazebrouck, 
Dunkerque and Lille. He was a member of the 
Institut for twenty years, and belonged to 
several other learned societies, besides being a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and of the 
order of Leopold of Belgium. His works are: 


Mémiire sur Huchald, etc. (1841); Notices sur les collections 


musicales de la bibliothéque de Cambrai, etc. (1843); Histoire de 
Vharmonie au moyen dge (1852) ; Trois chants historiques — m4 
Essai sur les instrumenis de musique au moyen ge (1856) ; 
populaires des Flamands (1856); Chants liturgiques de noma 
Kempis (1856); Notice sur un MS. musical S. Dié (1859) ; 
Drames liturgiques, etc. (1860); Messe du XIIle siecle, etic, (1861) ; 
Scriptorum de musica medii aevi nova series 4 (1864-76, 4 vols.); 
Les Harmonistes des XIIe et XIIIe siécles (1865): and L’ Art har- 
monique aux XITe et XIIle siécles (1865) ; Traités inédits sur la 
musique du moyen dge (1865, 1867, 1869). 


He also edited the works of Adam de la Halle 
(Paris, 1872) and Tinctor’s treatise 1875). 
At the time of his death he was preparing 
a continuation of his L’ Art harmonique to the 
14th century. His legal writings are good, 
especially one on Flemish law. In early life he 
composed some masses and other church music 
and published a volume of songs. In spite of 
certain errors his works form a most im- 
portant contribution to the history of music. 

F. G. 

COUSSER (KussEr), JoHANN SIGISMUND, 
(6. Presburg, Feb. 13, 1660; d. Dublin, 1727), 
the son of a musician. He studied six years 
in Paris under Lully, and on his return to 
Germany lived at Stuttgart (1675-81), where 
he played in the court band from 1682. 

From 1683-85 he was in the service of the 
Bishop of Strassburg, and from about 169Q—- 
1693 was Kapellmeister at Brunswick. He 
lived at Hamburg from 1693-97, conducting 
the performances at the opera, and is said 
to have been one of the first to introduce 
the Italian method of singing into Germany. 
In 1698 he was again at Stuttgart, where he 
was ober-Kapellmeister from 1700, resigning 
his appointment in 1704. Between 1700 and 
1705 he made two journeys to Italy for study. 

4 In continuation of Gerbert’s Scriptores ecclesiastici. 
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Soon after, he came to London, and in 1710 
received an appointment in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, and as ‘ Master of the 
musick attending his Majesty’s state in Ireland ’ 
(1716). His published works comprise : 
“Composition de musique suivant la méthode francaise contenant 
six ouvertures de théatre accompagnées de plusieurs airs . 
(Stuttgart, 1682), that is, suites for string orchestra; the operas 
* Erindo a 693), * Porus,’ * Pyramus and Thisbe ’ (1694), ‘Scipio 
Africanus ’ (1694) and ‘ Jason ’ (1697), many of them and others 
performed at Hamburg; ‘ Apollon enjoué,’ six operatic overtures 
and airs published at Stuttgart, 1700; an opera, ‘ Ariadne ’ - and 
* Heliconische Musenlust,’ a collection of airs. from ‘ Ariadne’ 
(Stuttgart, 1700); an Ode on the death of Arabella Hunt ; ; anda 
* Serenade * for the King’s birthday (1724). 
M. Cc. c.; addns. by w. H. G. F., 
M. L. P. and from Q.-L. 
COUSU, AnTornE bE (b. Amiens; d. St. 
Quentin, Aug. 11, 1658). He was first a singer 
in the Sainte-Chapelle, afterwards choirmaster 
at Noyon, and finally canon at St. Quentin. 
He wrote La Musique universelle, 1658, one of 
the earliest works dealing with hidden fifths 
and octaves. Riemann thinks that a 4-part 
fantasy in Kircher’s ‘ Musurgia’ by Jean 
Cousu is probably attributable to the above. 
E. v. d. S. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, opened 
Dec. 7, 1732, under the management of Rich, 
who moved there with all his company from 
the theatre he had previously directed in 
Lincoln’s Inn, burned on the night of Sept. 19, 
1808; new theatre opened Sept. 18, 1809 ; 
converted into an opera-house, 1847; burnt 
down, Mar. 5, 1856; reconstructed and 
opened again as an opera-house, May 15, 1858. 
Though licensed for the performance of the 
higher class of dramatic works, to which the 
name of ‘ legitimate ’ is given, Covent Garden 
Theatre has been the scene of all kinds of 
theatrical representations; and two years 


after the first opening of the theatre, in 1734, we | 


find the bill for Mar. 11 announcing 


‘a comedy called The Way of the World, by the late 
Mr. Congreve, with entertainments of dancing, par- 
ticularly the Scottish dance, by Mr. Glover and Mrs. 
Laguerre, Mr. Le Sac and Miss Boston, Mr. de la 
Garde and Mrs. Ogden; with a new dance called 
Pigmalion, performed by Mr. Malter and Mlle. Salle.’ 
‘No servants,’ it is stated, in a notification at 
the end of the programme, ‘ will be permitted 
to keep places on the stage.’ Mlle. Sallé is said 
on this occasion to have produced the first 
complete ballet d action ever represented on 
the stage. She at the same time introduced 
important reforms in theatrical costume. (See 
Bawvet.) In theautumn of the same year (1734) 
Handel opened his first season there with a 
ballet and ‘ Il Pastor Fido,’ and his subsequent 
operas with the majority of the oratorios were 
produced there. Next to him, but at a con- 
siderable distance both in time and artistic 
importance, the chief composer of eminence 
connected with the theatre was Sir Henry 
Bishop, who between 1810 and 1824 produced 
at Covent Garden no less than fifty musical 
works of various kinds, including ‘ Guy 


Mannering,’ ‘The Miller and his Men,’ ‘ The 
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Slave’ and ‘Clari,’ besides adaptations of 
Rossini’s ‘ Barber of Seville,’ Mozart's ‘ Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ and other celebrated operas. 
* Der Freischiitz,’ soon after its production in 
Germany, was brought out in an English 
version both at Covent Garden and at Drury 
Lane (1824). So great was its success that 
Weber was requested to compose for Covent 
Garden an entirely new opera. ‘ Oberon,’ the 
work in question, was brought out Apr. 12, 
1826, when, though much admired, it failed 
to achieve such popularity as ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ 
had obtained. It has been said that Weber 
was much affected by the coolness with which 
‘Oberon’ was received. Scudo, the eminent 
French critic, writing on this subject in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, records the fact that 
“Oberon” was very successful on its first 
production at Covent Garden, and adds that it 
was ‘received with enthusiasm by those who 
were able to comprehend it.” (See WEBER.) 
Between 1826 and 1846 operas and musical 
dramas were from time to time played at 
Covent Garden. But it was not until 1846 
that the theatre was turned permanently into 
an opera-house; when, with the interior 
reconstructed by Albano, it was opened, in the 
words of the prospectus, ‘for a more perfect 
representation of the lyric drama than has yet 
been attained in this country.’ The director 
was Frederick Beale (of the firm of Cramer, 
Beale, & Co.), with whom was associated 
Persiani, husband of the eminent prima donna 
of that name (see PERSIANI), and others. The 
musical conductor was Costa. In the company 
were included Grisi and Mario, who with Costa 
and nearly all the members of his orchestra had 
suddenly left Her Majesty’s Theatre for the 
new enterprise, in which they were joined by 
Persiani, Tamburini, Ronconi and Alboni who, 
on the opening night—Apr. 6, 1847—sang (as 
Arsace in ‘ Semiramide ’) for the first time on 
this side of the Alps. The management of the 
Royal Italian Opera, as the new musical theatre 
was called, passed after a short time into the 
hands of Delafield, who was aided by Gye; 
and after Delafield’s bankruptcy the establish- 
ment was carried on solely by Gye (1851), 
who, when the theatre was burned down in 
1856, rebuilt it at his own expense from the 
design of Edward Barry, R.A. Madame Patti 
made her début at the Royal Italian Opera in 
1861, when she sang for the first time on the 
boards of a European theatre. Lucca and 
Albani, Tamberlik and Graziani, may be 
mentioned among other artists of European 
fame who appeared at the Royal Italian Opera. 
For some dozen years (between 1840 and 
1855) Jullien directed promenade concerts at 
this theatre ; and from time to time, during 
the winter months, performances of English 
opera were given at Covent Garden. Thus 
Balfe’s ‘Rose of Castille,’ ‘Satanella’ and 
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‘Armourer of Nantes,’ Wallace’s ‘ Lurline,’ 
and Benedict’s ‘ Lily of Killarney,’ were pro- 
duced here under the management of Louisa 
Pyne and William Harrison. The ‘Royal 
Italian Opera’ suffered financial collapse soon 
after the season of 1884; and between that date 
and the beginning of the prosperous regime of 
Sir Augustus Harris, a few seasons of opera 
were managed by an impresario named Lago. 
In 1888 Harris (q.v.) opened with a very large 
subscription, and with a company which he 
had formed at Drury Lane in the previous 
year. From that date until his death in June 
1896 success followed all that he undertook, 
and the ‘ Royal Opera’ (as it was called from 
1892 onwards) once more drew all the world 
to Covent Garden. It was during Harris’s 
management that Wagner’s ‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen’ was first given as a whole at 
Covent Garden (June 1892) under Mahler. 
After his death the Grand Opera Syndicate 
became lessees of the theatre, and the 
traditions established by Harris were main- 
tained until the war (1914) brought an inter- 
ruption. Under this management were given 
brilliant performances of ‘ Der Ring,’ conducted 
first by Mottl (1898), later by Richter 
(beginning 1903). Both German and French 
opera took an equal place with Italian works, 
and the custom was established of perform- 
ing operas in the language in which they 
were composed. The house was closed from 
the summer of 1914 till 1919. Sir Thomas 
BEECHAM (q.v.) took charge of the two summer 
seasons of 1919 and 1920, but London was 
again without its ‘Royal Opera’ in 1921. 
The Cart Rosa Opera Company and the 
British NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY (@.v.) 
rented the house from the syndicate for short 
seasons of opera in English between 1921 and 
1924. On May 5, 1924, the Grand Opera 
Syndicate (chairman, Mr. H. V. Higgins) 
resumed operations with a German company, 
and the London Opera Syndicate, leasing the 
house from the Grand Opera Syndicate, has 
given ‘international’ seasons in 1925 and 1926. 

Bist. — H. SaAxE WyNDHAM, Zhe Annals of Covent Garden 
Theatre; RicHaARD Nortacort, Records of the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, 1888-1921; Covent Garden and the Royal Opera (1924). 

H. S. E., with addns. 

COWARD, Str Henry (bd. Liverpool, Nov. 
26, 1849), a distinguished chorus-master. 

His father was a Sheffield grinder who had 
given up this trade and became a banjoist and 
‘nigger minstrel’ and later a publican in 
Liverpool; his mother was a good singer. 
After the death of the father the family moved 
back to Sheffield where, at the age of 9, the 
boy was put to learn the trade of cutler. 
Almost entirely without schooling, even of the 
most elementary kind, he taught himself to 
read and write and made good progress at his 
trade, winning a number of prizes for crafts- 
manship. He attended Tonic Sol-fa classes, 
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and at the age of 17 started one of his own, 
which later gave several concerts. 

At 22 he threw up his trade and became a 
pupil teacher, advancing with remarkable 
rapidity to the position of headmaster of an 
Elementary School. Meanwhile he was still 
working hard as a conductor and in 1876 formed 
a choral body, the Sheffield Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, which developed in a few years 
into a first-rate choral society, the Sheffield 
Musical Union. 

In 1887 the school of which he was the head 
was merged into another larger one, and he 
decided to make music his profession. Eighteen 
months later he had taken the degree of Mus. B. 
at Oxford, proceeding in due course to that of 
Mus.D. He was much in demand as a con- 
ductor of large bodies of singers connected 
with outdoor festivals; on the occasion of a 
visit of Queen Victoria to Sheffield in 1887 he 
had about 60,000 children under his baton. 
His greatest opportunity occurred, however, 
when in 1895 he was appointed chorus-master, 
with August Manns as conductor, of the then 
newly formed Sheffield Musical Festival. At 
one stroke the fame of Sheffield choral singing 
and of Coward as chorus-master was made. 

In 1906 Coward was invited to take a chorus 
to the Rhine Provinces, and for this purpose 
called in the assistance of the Sheffield Musical 
Union and the Leeds Choral Union, the two 
principal permanent choral bodies with which 
he was associated. Concerts were given in 
Cologne, Disseldorf and Frankfort, with the 
assistance of local orchestras, Elgar’s ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius’ and Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ 
being the principal works performed. The 
great success of this tour led to a longer one 
during the summer of 1910, when Diisseldorf, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Essen, Leipzig and Dresden 
were visited. Between these two tours several 
visits had been made by the Sheffield Choral 
Union to London, Birmingham and Arundel, 
with equal success, and in 1908 a long tour in 
Canada was undertaken by a choir of two 
hundred drawn chiefly from that society. 
Eleven days were spent in the Dominion ; 
sixteen concerts, some with and some with- 
out orchestra, being given at Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Buffalo, Niagara, 
St. Catherines, Hamilton, Brantford, London, 
Lindsay and Peterborough. Both Coward him- 
self and his choir were highly complimented, 
and received many tributes at social gatherings 
arranged by the Governor-General and various 
municipalities and by the Toronto Clef Club. 

This tour had been proposed and organised 
by Dr. C. A. E. Harriss, a well-known Canadian 
musician and entrepreneur, who at the close of 
it again suggested a world tour by the same or 
a similar choir, the places to be visited being 
in the British Dominions and the United States 
of America. This took place in 1911, among 
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the many places visited being Halifax (Nova 
Scotia), the chief Canadian towns, Chicago, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria (B.C.), Honolulu, 
Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Wellington, Sydney, 
Auckland, Melbourne, Durban and Cape Town. 
As this lasted six months Coward drew on 
a wider area than previously for his chorus, 
with the result that the success was less 
complete, some American criticisms being 
particularly disparaging. Of Coward’s. own 
powers, however, there was no question. 
Besides his activities centring in Sheffield, 
Coward has been the conductor of large 
choral bodies in Leeds, Huddersfield, Preston, 
Derby, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow and other 
places. His services as judge at competitive 
festivals are much in demand, and he has had 


’ considerable influence as a lecturer and as a 


humorous and instructive writer in local news- 
papers, besides composing a number of agree- 
able, if undistinguished, cantatas and shorter 
works. He received knighthood in 1926. He 
is also the author of a useful treatise on choral 
singing published by the firm of Novello. A 
biography of Dr. Henry Coward, The Pioneer 
Chorus-master, by J. A. Rodgers, was published 
by John Lane in 1911. H. A. 

COWARD, James (b. London, Jan. 25, 1824; 
d. there, Jan. 22, 1880), entered the choir of 
Westminster Abbey at an early age. He was 
given the appointment of organist at the parish 
church, Lambeth; and at the opening of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham in 1857, he received 
a similar appointment there, which he retained 
until his death, which took place at his house 
in Lupus Street. 

He held various church appointments in 
addition to this, being at one time or another 
organist of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and St. 
Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge. He was 
conductor of the Western Madrigal Society 
from 1864-72, and directed also the Abbey 
and City Glee Clubs for some time before his 
death. He was for some time organist to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and the Grand Lodge 
of Freemasons. Although best known by his 
brilliant transcriptions for the organ of operatic 
melodies, etc., his published works show him to 
have possessed considerable musical knowledge 
and artistic feeling. They include an anthem, 
‘O Lord, correct me’; ‘Sing unto God,’ a 
canon four in two; two other canons; Ten 
Glees, 1857; ‘Ten Glees and a Madrigal,’ 
1871; besides many pieces for pianoforte, 
organ, etc. He had a remarkable power of 
improvisation. M. 

COWEN, Sir Frepertc Hymen, Mus.D. 
(originally Hymen Frederick) (6. Kingston, 
Jamaica, Jan. 29, 1852), composer and con- 
ductor. 

He was brought by his parents to England 
at the age of 4, and even in earliest childhood 
exhibited an extraordinary love of music; he 
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published a waltz at the age of 6, and in 1860 
composed an operetta called ‘ Garibaldi; or 
the Rival Patriots,’ to a libretto by his sister, 
aged 17. In November of the same year he 
became a pupil of Goss and Benedict, and by 
1863 was advanced enough to give a morning 
concert (or piano recital) in the concert-room 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, playing a number 
of pieces from memory. In 1864 he played 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto at Dudley 
House, at a concert at which Joachim and 
Santley appeared. In 1865, also at Dudley 
House (the composer’s father was private 
secretary to the Earl of Dudley), a trio in A, 
composed by Cowen, was played by himself, 
Joachim and Pezze. In the same year he 
competed successfully for the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship, but the scholarship was _ re- 
linquished, as his parents objected to give up 
the control of their son. They took him to 
Leipzig, where he entered the Conservatorium 
as a pupil of Plaidy, Moscheles, Reinecke, 
Richter and Hauptmann. A string quartet 
was played at the Conservatorium in Jan. 1866, 
but his residence abroad was cut short by the 
war between Prussia and Austria, and he 
returned to England, appearing as a composer 
for the orchestra in an overture in D minor 
played at Mellon’s promenade concerts at 
Covent Garden. He appeared elsewhere as a 
pianist a few times, and Oct. 1867 entered the 
Stern Conservatorium at Berlin, where he 
studied under Kiel, and laid the foundation of 
his remarkable skill as a conductor. He stayed 
less than a year abroad, coming back to London 
in 1868, and playing at various concerts, such 
as the Philharmonic, the Monday Popular and 
elsewhere. He made his most prominent 
appearance as a composer on Dec. 9, 1869, 
at a concert in St. James’s Hall, where were 
produced his symphony in C minor and piano- 
forte concerto in A minor. From that time he 
was recognised primarily as a composer, but as, 
even for a young man so highly gifted as he, 
composition was not yet a practical means of 
livelihood, he undertook to act as accompanist 
to Mapleson’s concert-party and assistant- 
accompanist at Her Majesty’s under Costa. 
This eminent conductor got Cowen his first 
festival commission, as a result of which 
‘ The Corsair ’ was brought out at Birmingham 
in 1876. In the same year his first opera, 
‘ Pauline,’ was produced by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany at the Lyceum. It was the production 
of his ‘ Scandinavian Symphony ’ at St. James’s 
Hall on Dec. 18, 1880, that gave Cowen his 
place among the most prominent of English 
composers. The work rapidly made its way on 
the Continent and in America, and as the work 
of one who never had a lesson in orchestration 
it is a very remarkable feat. Local colour is 
used with admirable felicity, and there is little 
wonder that it soon became popular. In 1881 
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his ‘St. Ursula’ at Norwich enhanced his fame, 
and in 1884 he conducted five concerts for 
the Philharmonic Society. From 1888-92 he 
was permanent conductor of the society, ap- 
pointed on the resignation of Sullivan ; and in 
1888 he went to Melbourne, where he conducted 
the daily orchestral concerts at the Centennial 
Exhibition for six months, receiving the un- 
precedented sum of £5000 for the engage- 
ment. He conducted the Hallé Orchestra in 
Manchester from 1896-99; the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society (1896-1913), and Brad- 
ford Festival Choral Society and Subscription 
Concerts from the same date. He conducted 
the Bradford Permanent Orchestra, 1899-1902, 
and the Scarborough Festival of 1899. In 1900 
he was again appointed, in succession to Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie, as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and conducted its concerts 
regularly until 1907 and occasionally later. 
In this capacity some of his best work was 
done, for he raised the society to a higher 
position than it had held since the death 
of Costa. The conductorship of the Scottish 
Orchestra was added to Cowen’s other appoint- 
ments in 1900, that of the Cardiff Festival in 
1902, and that of the Handel Festival in 1903. 
In Noy. 1900, the honorary degree of Mus.D. 
was conferred upon him by the University 
of Cambridge and by Edinburgh (1910). He 
received the honour of knighthood (1911). 
Four Cardiff Festivals were held under his 
direction (1902-10), and at the last of them 
the most important composition of his later 
years, ‘The Veil,’ a setting for soli, chorus 
and orchestra of a poem by Robert Buchanan, 
was produced. It was subsequently given in 
London by the Royal Choral Society and 
frequently given elsewhere. Cowen conducted 
all the triennial Handel Festivals from his 
appointment until the break caused by the 
war, and two since (1920, 1923). 

Cowen’s music is marked by a certain fan- 
tastic grace that is all his own ; for this reason 
he succeeds best in subjects that deal with fairy 
tales and the like. Here he is always in his 
element, and the variety of treatment which he 
has shown in a long succession of choral and 
orchestral works of this kind is very remark- 
able. Some of his many songs are genuinely 
expressive, and in his operas there are things 
in which the deeper emotions are skilfully 
handled; but it is in the lighter moods that he 
is most successful. In spite of all the serious 
work he has done in every form of composition 
he is probably still most widely known as the 
composer of ‘ The Better Land.’ 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


Symphonies.—No. 1, in C minor (1869) ; No. 2, in F minor (1872) ; 
No. 3, in C minor (‘ Scandinavian,’ 1880); No. 4, in B flat minor 
(‘ Welsh,’ Philbarmonic, 1884); No. 5, in F (Cambridge, 1887) ; 
No. 6, in E (‘ Idyllic,’ Richter, 1897). 

Overtures.—In D minor (1866); Festival Overture (Norwich, 
1872) ; Characteristic Overture, ‘ Niagara’ (Crystal Palace, 1881) ; 
* The Butterfly’s Ball,’ Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts, 1901. 

Suites, Marches, ete.—‘ The Language of Flowers’ (1) (1880); 
“In the Olden Time’ (for strings, 1883); ‘In Fairyland’ (1896) ; 
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‘ Four English Dances in the Olden Style ’; Sinfonietta in A (1881) ; 
“A Phantasy of Life and Love ’ (Gloucester Festival, 1901). Various 
marches, among them the ‘ Coronation March’ (1902); Indian 
Rhansody (Hereford Festival, 1903). Two pieces for small orchestra, 
‘Childhood’ and ‘ Girlhood’ (1903). Four old English Dances 
(2nd set) (1905). ‘The Language of Flowers’ (2) (Promenade 
Concerts, 1914). 

Concertos.—In A minor, PF. and orch. (1869) ; Concertstiick, for 
PF. and orch. (Philharmonic, 1900); Réverie for vIn. and orch., 
arranged from a piece for vln. and PF. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Trioin A, PF. and strings (1865); string quartet in C minor (1866); 
Réverie, vin. and PF.; Suite, ‘Flower Fairies,’ sonata, fantasia, 
allegretto grazioso ; ‘ Petite Scéne de ballet’ (4 pieces), and many 
other pieces for piano solo. 


‘ DRAMATIC MUSIC 


Operas.— Pauline’ (Lyceum, 1876); ‘ Thorgrim ’ (Drury Lane, 
1890) ; ‘ Signa’ (Milan, 1893, and Covent Garden, 1894) ; ‘ Harold ’” 
(Covent Garden, 1895). 

Onerettas, etc.—‘ Garibaldi ’ (1860) ; ‘ Maid of Orleans (incidental 
music, 1871) ; ‘ One too many ’ (German Reeds, 1874) ; Pantomime, 
‘“Monica’s Blue Boy’; Comedy Ballet, ‘Cupid’s Conspiracy ’ 
(1918); ‘The Enchanted Cottage’ (incidental music, Duke of York’s 


Theatre, 1922). 
CHORAL MUSIC 


Oratorios.—‘ The Deluge’ (Brighton, 1878); ‘St. Ursula’ (Nor- 
wich, 1881) ;:‘ Ruth’ (Worcester, 1887); ‘Song of Thanksgiving’ 
(Melbourne, 1888); ‘The Transfiguration’ (Gloucester, 1895) ; 
‘ He giveth His beloved sleep ’ (Cardiff, 1907) ; ‘ The Veil ’ (Cardiff, 
1910). 

Cantatas, etc.—‘ The Rose Maiden’ (1870); ‘ The Corsair’ (Bir- 
mingham, 1876); ‘The Sleeping Beauty’ (Birmingham, 1885) ; 
‘8t. John’s Eve ’ (1889) ; ‘ The Water Lily ’ (Norwich, 1893): ‘ All 
hail the glorious reign ’ (Jubilee Ode, 1897); ‘ Ode to the Passions ’ 
(Collins’s words) (Leeds, 1898) ; Coronation Ode (Norwich, 1902) ; 
‘ John Gilpin ’ (Cardiff, 1904). 

Cantatas for female voices.— Summer on the River,’ ‘ Christmas 
Scenes,’ ‘ The Rose of Life,’ ‘A Daughter of the Sea,’ ‘ Village Scenes,’ 
‘The Fairies’ Spring.’ Anthems, etc., and partsongs. 


5 VOCAL MUSIC 


‘The Dream of Endymion,’ tenor solo and orch. (Philharmonic, 
1897) ; ‘ Nights of Music,’ duet with orch. (1900) ; Songs, nearly 300 


Ap Buraber M., with addns. 

COX AND BOX, a ‘ triumviretta,’ or musical 
farce, altered from Madison Morton’s ‘ Box and 
Cox’ by F. C. Burnand, music by A. Sullivan. 
First performed at Moray Lodge, Campden 
Hill, and in public, Adelphi Theatre, May 11, 
1867. 

CRACOVIENNE, see KRAKoviak. 

CRAMER, a family of German musicians, 
of whom the head was (1) JAcoB CRAMER 
(6. Sachau, Silesia, 1705; d. Mannheim, 1770), 
violinist in the then celebrated band at 
Mannheim. , 

Of his sons, (2) Jonann (b. Mannheim, 1748) 
was drummer in the court band at Munich, and 
(3) WiLHELM (6. Mannheim, 1745; d. London, 
Oct. 5, 1799) made himself a considerable 
reputation as a violinist and leader. The 
latter was a pupil of Johann Stamitz, sen., and 
of Cannabich, and when still very young gave 
evidence of unusually brilliant abilities. His 
contemporaries declared that his playing united 
the facility of Lolli with the expression of Franz 
Benda. At 16 he was admitted into the band 
at Mannheim, but left it after his father’s death 
for London, where he was well received in 
1772, and soon obtained a creditable position. 
His first appearance was Mar. 22, 1773. He 
was appointed head of the king’s band, and 
leader at the Opera and Pantheon, the Antient 
Concerts (1780-89) and the Professional Con- 
certs.. He was famous as the leader of th» 
Handel Festivals at Westminster Abbey in 1784 
and 1787. His last appearance was at the 
Gloucester Festival in 1799, and he died in 
Charles St., Marylebone, in that year. As a 
solo-player he was for a time considered to be 
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without a rival in England till superseded by | adagio, and in this, and in facility for playing 


Salomon and Viotti. He published three con- 
certos in Paris, several solos and trios, but they 
are of no value. 

Of his sons are known, (4) FRANz or FRANCOIS 
(6. 1772; d. Aug. 1, 1848), a violinist of repute 
in London, who was appointed master of the 
King’s music in 1827. 

(5) Cart (6. 1780), a good pianist and valued 
teacher. And finally, 

(6) Jonann Baptist (6. Mannheim, Feb. 24, 
1771; d. London, Apr. 16, 1858), the eldest 
son and the best known of the whole family, 
an eminent pianist, and one of the principal 
founders of the modern pianoforte school. He 
was but a year old when his father settled in 
London, and it was there that he lived and 
worked for the greatest part of his life. To 
his father’s instruction on the violin and in the 
elements of the theory of music, pianoforte-play- 
ing was added, and for this the boy manifested 
the most decided preference and unmistakable 
talent. His teachers were a certain Benser, 
Schroeter, and above all, Muzio Clementi, under 
whom he studied for two years till Clementi’s 
departure in 1784. His first appearance in 
public took place in 1781. His mind and taste 
were formed on Handel, Bach, Scarlatti, Haydn 
and Mozart, and by this means he obtained that 
musical depth and solidity so conspicuous in his 
numerous works. Cramer was in the main self- 
educated in theory and composition. He had, 
it is true, a course of lessons in thorough-bass 
from C. F. Abel in 1785, but his knowledge was 
chiefly acquired through his own study of 
Kirnberger and Marpurg. From 1788 Cramer 
undertook professional tours on the Continent, 
and in the intervals lived in London, enjoying 
a world-wide reputation as pianist and teacher. 
Forty-two studies for the pianoforte were first 
published by him in 1804 at 6 Coventry Street, 
Haymarket. In 1824 he established the firm of 
J. B. Cramer & Co., music-publishers (q.v.). 
After a residence of some years abroad, at first 
(from 1835) in Munich, and afterwards in Paris, 
he returned in 1845 to London, and lived to 
play a duet with Liszt in London. He passed 
the rest of his life in retirement. He was buried 
in Brompton Cemetery. ‘There are references 
to him in Beethoven’s letters of June 1, 1815, 
and Mar. 5, 1818, and frequent notices in 
Moscheles’s Life. Ries has left on record 
(Notizen, p. 99) that John Cramer was the only 
player of his time of whom Beethoven had any 
opinion—‘ all the rest went for nothing.’ 

A. M. 

J. B. Cramer’s playing was distinguished by 
the astonishingly even cultivation of the two 
hands, which enabled him, while playing legato, 
to give an entirely distinct character to florid 
inner parts, and thus attain a remarkable per- 
fection of execution. He was noted among his 
contemporaries for his expressive touch in 
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at sight, he was able when in Paris to hold his 
own against the younger and more advanced 
pianists. His improvisations were for the most 
part in a style too artistic and involved for 
general appreciation. Cramer’s mechanism 
exhibits the development between Clementi 
and Hummel, and is distinguished from the 
period of Moscheles and Kalkbrenner which 
followed it, by the fact that it aimed more at 
the cultivation of music in general than at the 
display of the specific qualities of the instru- 
ment. All his works are distinguished by a 
certain musical solidity, which would place 
them in the same rank with those of Hummel, 
had his invention. been greater and more fluent ; 
but as it is, the artistic style, and the interest- 
ing harmony, are counterbalanced by a certain 
dryness and poverty of expression in the 
melody. It is true that among his many com- 
positions for pianoforte there are several which 
undeniably possess musical vitality, and in 
particular his seven concertos deserve to be 
occasionally brought forward; but, speaking 
generally, his works (105 sonatas, 1 quartet for 
pianoforte, 1 quintet, and countless variations, 
rondos, fantasias, etc.) are now forgotten. In 
one sphere of composition alone Cramer has 
left a conspicuous and abiding memorial of his 
powers. His representative work, ‘84 Studies 
in two parts of 42 each,’ is of classical value for 
its intimate combination of significant musical 
ideas, with the most instructive mechanical 
passages. No similar work except Clementi’s 
Gradus ad Parnassum has been so long or so 
widely used, and there are probably few 
pianists who have not studied it with profit. 
It forms the fifth part of Cramer’s Grosse 
praktische Pianoforte-Schule (Schuberth, Leip- 
zig), and has appeared in numerous separate 
editions. Of these the earliest is probably the 
lithograph edition of Breitkopf & Hartel, of 
which the second part appeared in 1810; next 
in importance ranks the last that was revised 
by Cramer himself, viz., the original English 
edition of Cramer & Co., which contained, as 
op. 81, ‘16 nouvelles études,’ making in all 100; 
and finally an edition without the additional 
numbers, revised by Coccius, and published a 
few years later than that last mentioned, by 
Breitkopf & Hartel. A selection of ‘ 50 études,’ 
edited by Von Bulow (Aibl, Munich), is specially 
useful to teachers from the excellent remarks 
appended to it, though, on the other hand, it 
contains a number of peculiarities which may 
or may not be justifiable, the editor having 
transposed one of the studies and modified the 
fingering of them all to meet the exigencies of 
the modern keyboard. The above edition in 
100 numbers must be distinguished from the 
‘Schule der Gelaufigkeit ’ (op. 100), also con- 
taining 100 daily studies, and which forms the 
second part of the Grosse Pianoforte-Schule, and 
30 
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should be used as a preparation for the great 
‘Etudes.’ A copy of the Etudes, with com- 
ments by Beethoven, was discovered in 1893 in 
the Royal Library of Berlin, by J. S. Shedlock, 
who published a selection from the book, with 
a prefatory account and careful annotations in 
the same year (Augener). E. D. 
CRAMER & CO. This eminent music-pub- 
lishing house was founded in the year 1824 by 
J. B. Cramer in partnership with Robert 
Addison and T. Frederick Beale ; the two latter 
had previously carried on a small business at 
120 New Bond Street, and had moved to 201 
Regent Street in 1822. J. B. Cramer’s popu- 
larity and influence soon drew around him a 
goodly proportion of the professors of the day, 


who with his own pupils created a large circula- . 


tion for the pianoforte works of the firm. The 
catalogue of publications continued on the in- 
crease until, in the year 1830, the firm bought 
the whole of the music plates belonging to the 
Harmonic Institution, which contained a con- 
siderable portion of the works of Dussek, 
Clementi, Haydn, Herz, Hummel, Mozart and 
Steibelt, besides a few of Beethoven and 
Moscheles, with Handel’s choruses arranged as 
solos and duets, many of the popular songs of 
C. Horn, the operas ‘ Oberon ’ and ‘Freischitz,’ 
the oratorio of * Palestine’ by Dr. Crotch, and 
a large number of. Italian songs and duets 
by Gabussi, Meyetbeer, Mozart, Pacini, Paér, 
Rossini, Vaccaj and others, thus giving the 
house a very strong position in the music trade. 
Upon this followed the English operas of Balfe, 
Benedict and Barnett, the glees of Horsley and 
Callcott, the songs of Neukomm, pianoforte 
works of Déhler, Moscheles, Thalberg, Leopold 
de Meyer, etc. Between 1835 and 1845 Cramer 
was much abroad, and between 1844-45 Addison 
retired from the business, becoming senior 
partner with Hodson at 210 Regent Street, and 
was succeeded by W. Chappell, when the firm 
became Cramer, Beale & Chappell. In 1845 
Vincent Wallace returned from America, and 
Cramer & Co. secured his ‘ Maritana,’ publish- 
ing also, as years went on, his other successful 
works. After the death of Cramer in 1858, 
and the retirement of Chappell in 1861, George 
Wood, one of a family of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow music publishers, became partner with 
Beale. In 1862 the firm took additional pre- 
mises with a large gallery at 207 and 209 Regent 
Street, and about the same time devoted much 
attention to the manufacture of pianos. On 
the death of Beale in 1863 the whole of the 
business fell into the hands of Wood, who 
carried it on with great success, giving, how- 
ever, more attention to pianoforte manufactur- 
ing than to publishing, having introduced and 
very extensively carried out a novel mode of 
supplying pianofortes on a hiring system, which 
seems to have become very general. On the 
death of George Wood in 1893 the business 
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passed to his two nephews, and the premises at 
199 and 201 Regent Street were given up. 

In 1897 the firm was turned into a limited 
company, and at the end of 1902 removed to 
126 Oxford Street, with other establishments in 
Moorgate Street and at Notting Hill Gate and 
thence to their present (1926) address, 139 
Bond Street, with the piano factory at Castle 
Road, ‘N.W.1. Cc. H. P.; addns. F. K. 

CRANFORD, Witutam (17th cent.), com- 
poser and singing-man of St. Paul’s. He wrote 
many rounds and catches as well as church 
music, and is thus represented in Hilton’s 
‘Catch that catch can,’ 1652 (and other col- 
lections), as well as in the Ravenscroft Psalter 
of 1621. .A ‘ passion’ on the death of Prince 
Henry (1613), ‘ Weepe, Brittaynes, weepe’ 
(a6) and a madrigal ‘Woods, Rockes and 
Mountaynes ’ (a 6) are in the library at Christ 
Church, Oxford (the bass part is wanting). 


The same library also contains a 5-part ‘In © 


nomine,’ and a 3-part Almaine by him. Below 
is a list of his sacred compositions : 


Evening Service (M. and N.D.). Tenb. O.B. /229v. 
ANTHEMS 

‘My sinfull soul.’ Ch. Ch. 56-60 (Bass part missing). 

‘Heare my prayer, O Lord.’ Durh. C 16/213 (impertf.). 

‘How long.’ R.C.M. 1046/12 (single part only). 

‘I will love thee, O Lord,’ for two basses. Durh., PH.; Add. 
MSS. 30,478/9 (Tenor Cantoris Be ve only). 

‘My beloved spake.’ Tenb. O.B./ 4 

‘O Eternal God.’ Tenb. O.B./472; fr an 6346/74 (words only). 

‘O Lord, [have sinned.’ Tenb. 0. B./474v. 

‘O Lord, make thy servant.’ Durh., ‘PH. ; Add. MSS. 17,784/3 

‘The King shall rejoice’ (verse } Lopes part only); Harl. 6346/44 
anthem for the King’ s Day). J. (words only). 

Tenb. O.B./ 473v. J. MK 


CRANG & HANCOCK, organ- builders. 
John Crang, a Devonshire man, settled in 
London and became a partner with Hancock, 
a good voicer of reeds. The latter added 
new reeds to many of Father Smith’s organs. 
Crang altered the old echoes into swells in many 
organs, as at St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, etc. There appear to have been two 
Hancocks, (1) Joun (d. 1792) and (2) JAmMuEs 
(living in 1820), probably brothers ; both are 
mentioned in the contract for an organ at 
Chelmsford in 1772. Crang appears to have 
given his name to Crang Hancock, a pianoforte- 
maker. v. de P. 

CRAS, Jean Emiue Patt (6. Brest, Finistére, 
May 22, 1879), composer. He was not intended 
for a musical career ; but his passion and his 
gifts for music being great, he devoted his life to 
it in spite of his naval career, which, unlike the 
composers A. Roussel and A. Mariotte, he did 
not abandon. (He is now captain.) Of a family 
of musical amateurs, he was composing by in- 
stinct when only 15, and was self-taught until 
he was befriended by Henri Dupare (Oct. 1901), 
who gave him musical instruction. He also 
attended for some time Guilmant’s organ class 
at the Paris Conservatoire. His first songs 
were composed from 1900-05, followed by a set 
of ‘ Elégies ’ for voice and orchestra (1910), per- 


‘O most gracious God.’ 


| formed at the Société Nationale de Musique in 


. 
~~ 


CREATION, THE 


1912. ‘ L’Offrande lyrique ’ (6 songs) (text of 
Rabindranath Tagore; translation by André 
Gide), written 1920 and performed by the same 
society (Jan. 28, 1922), has been orchestrated 
and played in that form (Nov. 1924). The songs 
show their author in possession of the style 
peculiar to him. He has not tried to give them 
an outward Oriental colour, but has aimed 
at rendering the accent and the intensity of 
the verses, the result of which is very taking. 
Another collection of songs, ‘ Fontaines ’ (1923), 
was sung for the first time the following year. 
For the piano he has written ‘ Poémes intimes,’ 
‘ Danze,’ ‘ Paysages’ (the last two 1917); an 
orchestral suite, ‘ Ames d’enfants’ (1918); ‘Le 
Songe d’Acis et Galathée ’ (unpublished), also 
for orchestra. His chamber music consists of a 
sonata (PF., v’cl.), a trio (PF., vin., v’cl., 1907), 
a string quartet (1909), a quintet (PF. and 
strings, 1922), these two last works having been 
first played at the Société Nationale, Mar. 5, 
1910, and Jan. 13, 1923, another trio (vIn., 
vla., v’cl., 1926). Amongst recent works are 
also ‘Dans la montagne’ (male voice choruses, 
1925); ‘ Deux impromptus’ (harp); and ‘ Air 
varié’ (vIn. and PF., 1926). The composition 
of ‘Polyphéme’ (poem by A. Samain), a lyrical 
drama in 4 acts and 5 scenes, plays an im- 
portant part in J. Cras’s life. Begun in 1912 
and finished in 1914, it was orchestrated from 
1916 to Mar. 1918, during the leisure hours 
spared from the submarine war in the Adriatic. 
This dramatic production was crowned at the 
‘concours’ of the Ville de Paris (Mar. 21, 1921), 
and given at the Opéra-Comique as a special 
performance (Dec. 29, 1922) preceding its first 
official representation, Jan. 3, 1923. There 
again he has clad the poet’s verses in a musical 
garment’ which reflects their expression and 
their lyrical colour. His music, free from formu- 
las either old or new, does not affect any par- 
ticular modern stamp, but its substance is rich 
and its inspiration wholly and purely musical. 


Brsi.—Le Monde musical, Mar. 1922, article by H. WooLiLetT; 
E. ScHNEIDER, Vos Musiciens. M. L. P 


CREATION, THE, Haydn’s oratorio, written 
at the suggestion of Salomon; the words 
selected—originally for Handel—from Genesis 
and Paradise Lost by Lidley or Liddell, and 
translated into German, as ‘ Die Schépfung,’ 
with modifications, by Baron van Swieten. 
Produced by a body of dilettanti at the 
Schwartzenberg Palace, Vienna, Apr. 2, 1798 ; 
Covent Garden, under Ashley, Mar. 28, 1800; 
and Paris, Dec. 24, 1800. (See Mus. 7'., 1891, 
p. 330; 1898, p. 236; and 1899, p. 160.) 

CRECQUILLON, TxHomas (d. circa 1557), a 
Flemish musician of the middle of the 16th 
century. Ambros says that he succeeded 
Canis as choirmaster of the Imperial Chapel of 
Charles V. in the Netherlands, but from the 
dates and other particulars given by E. van der 
Straeten in his La Musique aux Pays-Bas, it 
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would almost appear that it was Canis who 
succeeded Crecquillon, for already in 1544 
Susato describes Crecquillon as choirmaster, 
while in 1550 Canis is described as ‘ praefectus 
sacelli, and Crecquiilon as being ‘ singer and 
composer to the chapel’ (‘cantor et cantionum 
conditor, quem vulgo componistam vocant’). He 
was afterwards rewarded with various canon- 
ries. Apart from two volumes of motets of his 
composition published separately by Phalése 
in 1559 and’1576, his very numerous works 
consisting of chansons and motets, lamenta- 
tions and masses, are contained in the great 
collections of the time. Ambros has much to 
say in commendation of the music of Crec- 
quillon. Beauty of harmony, great construc- 
tive power and a simple grandeur of expression 
characterise his works and entitle him to be 
reckoned among the. great masters of the 
polyphonic style. He shows a certain kinship 
to the Spaniard Morales and approaches the 
pure ideal style of Palestrina. Two of his 
motets appear in Commer, Coll. Op. Mus. 
Bat., and three very attractive chansons in 
Hitner’s reprint of Ott’s ‘ Liederbuch’ of 1544, 
Je RAM! 

CREDO, the first word of the Nicene Creed 
in Latin, is the name by which that creed is 
known to musicians by reason of the magnificent 
music to which it has been set by the greatest 
composers of the Mass. The traditional figure 
to which the first sentence or ‘intonation ’ is 
given out by the priest is 


cen hesaapesy ea aes a al 


Cre-do in u-num De-um. 
and upon this Bach developed the stupendous 
contrapuntal chorus to those words in his B 
minor Mass. 

The Nicene Creed is distinguished in the 
English Church. by an extensive musical treat- 
ment (see SERVICE). Merbecke’s setting of it in 
the Book of Common Prayer Noted of 1550 
for the use of the English Church follows 
plain-song originals less closely than most of. 
the other parts of his setting of the service. 
The Apostles’ Creed and that known as the 
Creed of St. Athanasius (Quicunque vuli) have 
never been given the elaborate musical treat- 
ment devoted to the Nicene Creed. 

CRESCEN DO—increasing, 2.e. in loudness. 
One of the most important effects in music. It 
is expressed by cresc. and by the sign ——. 
Sometimes the word is expanded—cres ... 
cen . . . do—to cover the whole space affected. 

CRESCENDO PEDAL (Ger. Rollschweller), 
a term sometimes used for the ordinary swell 
pedal of the organ, but more appropriately 
applied, in the form of ‘Crescendo and De- 
crescendo Pedal’ to a contrivance which 
throws out and takes in the stops in their 
proper order as to pitch and power. (See 
ORGAN.) T. E. 
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CRESCENTINI, Grrotamo (b. Urbania, near 
Urbino, Feb. 2, 1766; d. Naples, Apr. 24, 1846), 
a celebrated Italian sopranist. At the age of 
10, he began the study of music, and was 
afterwards placed with Gibel i, to learn singing. 
Possessed of a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, 
and a perfect method of vocalisation, he made 
his début at Rome in 1783. He then obtained 
an engagement as primo uomo at Leghorn, 
where he appeared in Cherubini’s ‘ Artaserse.’ 
In the spring of 1785 he sang at Padua in the 
‘ Didone ’ of Sarti, and was engaged for Venice. 
In the following summer he was at Turin, 
where he sang Sarti’s ‘ Ritorno di Bacco.’ He 
now came to London, and remained sixteen 
months. He was here thought so moderate a 
performer that, before the season was half over, 
he was superseded by Tenducci, an old singer, 
who had never been first-rate, and had scarcely 
any voice left. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe wrote : 


‘It is but justice to add that, when he was here, 
Crescentini was very young, and had not attained 
that excellence which has since gained him the reputa- 
tion of a first-rate singer. He never returned to this 
country.’ 


In 1787 he was engaged for the carnival at 
Milan, and in 1788 and 1789 sang at the San 
Carloin Naples. In 1791 and 1793 he appeared 
at the Argentina at Rome, and in 1794 at Venice 
and Milan. In 1796 Cimarosa composed ex- 
pressly for him ‘ Gli Orazii e Curiazii’ at Venice. 
After singing at Vienna, he returned to Milan 
for the carnival of 1797, and at the end of this 
season went to Lisbon, where he sang for the 
next four years. He reappeared at Milan in 
1803, sang at Piacenza, at the opening of the 
new theatre, and went to Vienna in 1805, with 
the appointment of professor of singing to the 
imperial family. Napoleon having heard him 
there was so charmed that he determined to 
engage him permanently, and secured to him 
a handsome salary. Crescentini sang at Paris 
from 1806-12, when his voice showed signs of 
suffering from an uncongenial climate, and he 
with difficulty obtained permission to retire. 
He went to Bologna, and then to Rome, where 
he remained till 1816, when he settled at Naples 
as professor at the Real Collegio di Musica. 
He was the last great singer of his school. 
Crescentini was also a composer and published 
at Vienna in 1797 several collections of ariette, 
and some admirable exercises for the voice, 
with a treatise on vocalisation in French and 
Italian, at Paris. J. M. 

CREYGHTON, Rev. Rosert, D.D. (6. circa 
1639; d. Wells, Feb. 17, 1733/34), son of the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Creyghton, Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, afterwards Dean of Wells, and 
in 1670 Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

In 1662, he, like his father, held the Greek 
Professorship at Cambridge. In 1674 he was 
appointed canon residentiary and precentor of 
Wells Cathedral. Creyghton composed several 
services and anthems still extant in the library 
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of Wells Cathedral. Two services in Eph and 
Bb are now printed. Tudway’s MS. (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 7338, 7339) contains a third, in C, 
besides an anthem, ‘ Praise the Lord.’ He is 
widely known by his anthem ‘ I will arise.’ 

W. H. H. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, THE; 
(1) Opera in 3 acts, after Dickens, music by 
Mackenzie ; produced at R.A.M., June 6, 1914. 
(2) Opera in 3 acts, text by A. M. Willner 
(after Dickens), German title Das HrmmcuENn 
AM Herp, music by Goldmark; produced, 
Vienna, Mar. 21, 1896; in English, Brixton 
Theatre, Nov. 22, 1900; U.S.A., 1910. 

CRIES OF LONDON. The custom of hawk- 
ing wares in the streets led, at a very early date, 
to the stereotyping of the forms of words which 
the hawkers used. And it would seem that 
almost simultaneously there was evolved from 
the inflections of the voice with which each 
hawker cried out his wares, a series of short 
musical phrases which became a distinctive 
part of each hawker’s formula. Many early 
examples of the old street cries as used in 
London are to be found in a 14th-century poem 
called ‘ Lackpenny ’ ; and an example of a cry 
in 1393 is given in the New English Dictionary, 
Langl. P. Pl. C. i. 226, ‘ Kokes and here knaues 
crieden hote pyes hote.’ It is remarkable that 
almost all the street cries preserved their 
peculiar and distinctive features of phraseology 
through many centuries. The cry ‘ hot pies 
hot,’ with its repetition of the word ‘ hot,’ re- 
mained unchanged at the close of the 18th 
century. The Roxburghe Ballads at the end of 
the 16th century include a set of verses giving 
a very large number of ‘cries.’ The cries of the 
London hawkers were the subject of several sets 
of engravings, notably those of R. Tempes3 in 
1688 and the well-known set by Wheatley at 
the end of the 18th century. 

Some of the traditional cries were arranged 
in the form of rounds by Elizabethar musicians, 
as well as at a later period; but a very large 
number of them have been preserved in their 
original traditional form in important settings, 
dating from the beginning of the 17th century. 
Three of these are by Weelkes, Gibbons and 
Dering, and two more are anonymous. It is 
important to state that these composers did not 
write original music to the cries, but incor- 
porated the traditional melodies together with 
the words in rather elaborate works written in 
the form of fantasies. Sir Frederick Bridge, in 
his Old Cryes of London,* discusses the settings 
of Weelkes, Gibbons and Dering, and states that 
they contain between them quite 150 different 
cries. His edition of these three settings was 
published by Novello. These pieces include, 
besides the hawkers’ cries, some proclamations 
of the Town Crier, opening with the traditional 


1 B.M. Add. MSS. 17,792-6, 18,936-9, 29,372-6, 37,402-6. 
2 Novello, 1921. 
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* Oyez,’ or ‘ O yes,’ and dealing with pieces of | described as ‘ col piano e forte,’ and also inter- 


lost property ; the watchman’s ‘ cries,’ calling 
the hours, are also introduced. Dering put 
together in similar form an interesting set of 
Country Cries,’ which touch on the sports of the 
field and the yelping of a pack of hounds. 

Fe ae 

CRISTOFORI, BartoLoMMEO pi FRAN- 
cresco—written Cristofali by Maffei (b. May 4, 
16652; d. Jan. 27, 1731), a harpsichord-maker 
of Padua, and subsequently of Florence, and 
the inventor of the pianoforte. 

Other claims to this discovery have great 
interest and will be noticed elsewhere (see 
PIANOFORTE and ScHROTER), but the priority 
and importance of Cristofori’s invention have 
been so searchingly investigated and clearly 
proved by the late Cavaliere Leto Puliti,* that 
the Italian origin of the instrument, which its 
name would indicate, can be no longer disputed. 

It may be surmised that he was the best 
harpsichord - maker in Padua, inasmuch as 
Prince Ferdinand, son of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo III., a skilled harpsichord-player, who 
visited Padua in 1687, induced him then or 
very soon after to transfer himself from that 
city to Florence. We have evidence that in 
1693 Cristofori wrote from Florence to engage 
a singer—the only time he appears in the 
Prince’s voluminous correspondence. In 1709 
Maffei visited Florence to seek the patronage of 
Prince Ferdinand for his Giornale dev Letterati 
@ Italia and in vol. v. of that work, published 
in 1711, Maffei states that Cristofori had made 
four ‘gravicembali col piano e forte,’ three 
distinctly specified as of the large or usual 
harpsichord form, the fourth differing in con- 
struction, and most likely in the clavichord 
or spinet form: there was among the Prince’s 
musical instruments a ‘cimbalo in forma 
quadra,’ an Italian spinet which when altered 
to a pianoforte would be termed a square. In 
1719, in his Rime e prose, published at Venice, 
Maffei reproduced his description of Cristofori’s 
invention without reference to the previous 
publication. As these pianofortes were in 
existence in 1711, it is just possible that Handel 
may have tried them, since he was called to 
Florence in 1708 by Prince Ferdinand to com- 
pose the music for a melodrama, remained 
there a year and brought out his first opera, 
* Rodrigo.’ 

The Prince died in 1713, and Cristofori 
continuing in the service of the Grand Duke, 
in 1716 received the charge of the eighty-four 
musical instruments left by the Prince. Of 
these nearly half were harpsichords and spinets 
—seven bearing the name of Cristofori himself. 
It is curious, however, that not one of them is 

1 B.M. Add. MSS. 17,792, 18,936, 29,427 and St. Mich. Tenbury 
MSS. 1162-7. 

2 Fétis and Pietrucci in their respective memoirs erroneously 
state 1683 as the date of his birth. 

3 Cenni storici della vita del serenissimo Ferdinando dei Medici, 


etc. Estratto dagli Atti dell’ Accademia del R. Istituto Musicale 
di Firenze, 1874. 


esting that in the receipt to this inventory we 
have Cristofori’s own handwriting as authority 
for the spelling of his name now adopted. 

The search for Cristofori’s workshop proving 
unsuccessful, Puliti infers that the Prince had 
given him a room in the Uffizi, probably near 
the old theatre, in the vicinity of the foundry 
and workshops of the cabinet-makers. He 
imagines the Prince suggesting the idea of the 
pianoforte, and taking great interest in the 
gradual embodiment of the idea thus carried 
out under his own eyes. M. René Savage of 
Paris has, however, in his collection an instru- 
ment of 1610 which, if accepted as a pianoforte, 
would antedate Cristofori’s invention by a 
hundred years. It has small hammers but no 
dampers and is shaped like a dulcimer. This 
may be the Dulce Melos * (Doucemelle), really a 
keyed dulcimer according to a 15th-century 
MS. unearthed by Bottée de Toulmon 5 (1840), 
who described the illustration given as a pianc- 
forte of four octaves. 

Maffei gives an engraving of Cristofori’s 
action or hammer mechanism of 1711. It 
shows the key with intermediate lever, and the 
hopper, the thrust of which against a notch 
in the butt of the hammer jerks the latter 
upwards to the string. The instant return of 
the hopper to its perpendicular position is 
secured by a spring; thus the escapement or 
controlled rebound of the hammer is without 
doubt the invention of Cristofori. The fall of 
the intermediate lever governs an _ under- 
damper, but there is no check to graduate the 
fall of the hammer in relation to the force 
exercised to raise it. For this, however, we 
have only to wait a very few years. There 
was in the possession of the Signora Ernesta 
Mocenni Martelli in Florence (now, by gift of 
Mrs. J. Crosby Brown, in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), a grand pianoforte made 
by Cristofori in 1720, the namepiece * Bartholo- 
maeus de Christoforis Patavinus Inventor facie- 
bat Florentiae Mpccxx.’ being the guarantee 
for its origin and age. Puliti had two exact 
drawings made of the action, one with the key 
at rest and the other when pressed down, and 
has described each detail with the greatest care. 
The hammer is heavier than that represented 
in 1711, the intermediate lever is differently 
poised, and the damper raised by the key when 
in movement now acts above instead of under 
the strings. Finally there is the check com- 
pleting the machine. 

What doubts have not found their solution 
by the discovery of this interesting instrument, 
which was exhibited at the Cristofori Festival 
at Florence in May 1876? The story of it 
begins about eighty years since, when Signor 
Fabio Mocenni, the father of the late owner, 


4 History of the Pianoforte, p. 55, A. J. Hipkins. 
5 Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris. 
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obtained it from a pianoforte-tuner at Siena in 
exchange for wine. Its anterior history is not 
known, but Puliti offers suggestive information 
in the fact of Violante Beatrice di Baviera—the 
widow of Cristofori’s master and protector 
Prince Ferdinand—having lived at Siena at 
different times, particularly when her nephew 
was studying at the Sienese University in 
ee, 

‘ But if it were only a harpsichord turned by 
the addition of hammers to a pianoforte ? The 
careful examination of Puliti is the authority 
that all its parts were constructed at one time, 
and the word ‘ Inventor’ appended to Cristo- 
fori’s name would not have been applied to a 
simple harpsichord or spinet. It is a bichord 
instrument, compass from D to F, exceeding 
four octaves. Another grand pianoforte by 
Cristofori, a few years later in date, 1726, is in 
the famous museum at Florence belonging to 
Baron Kraus and his son the Commendatore 
Alessandro Kraus figlio. This instrument was 
shown by them in the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
and was, at that time, in satisfactory playing 
order: the touch light and agreeable. The 
pianoforte is now in the Wilhelm Heyer 
Museum of old instruments at Cologne. Yet 
another instrument existing accredited to 
Cristofori is a harpsichord with three keyboards, 
dated a.p. 1702, and bearing the arms of 
Ferdinando de’ Medici. It now belongs to the 
University of Michigan. _ 

Cristofori’s reputation had extended during 
his lifetime into Germany, for Mattheson had 
published the translation by Konig of Maffei’s 
article in the second volume of his Critica 
musica (Hamburg, 1722-25), (reproduced in 
Adlung’s Musica mechanica organoedi, 1767) 
and Walther, in his Musikalisches Lexikon 
(Leipzig, 1732), article ‘ Pianoforte,’ treating 
of the invention, attributes it exclusively to 
Cristofori. 

On May 7, 1876, a stone in the device of a 
tuning hammer was placed in the cloisters of 
Santa Croce at Florence bearing the following 
inscription— 

A BARTOLOMEO CRISTOFORI | Cembalarg da Padova 


|che |in Firenze nel MDCCXI | INVENTO | IL CLAVI- 
CEMBALO COL PIANO E FORTE. . 
4 A. J. H., with addns, 


CRITIC, THE, or AN OprrRA REHEARSED ; 
opera in 2 acts, libretto arranged from Sheri- 
dan’s play by L. Cairns James, music by 
Stanford; produced Shaftesbury Theatre 
(Beecham Co.), Jan. 14, 1916. 

CRIVELLI, (1) Garrano (6. Bergamo, 1774; 
d. Brescia, July 10, 1836), tenor singer. He 
made his first appearance when very young ; 
and married at the age of 19. In 1793 he 
was at Brescia, where he was admired for his 
fine voice and large manner of phrasing. He 
was engaged to sing at Naples in 1795, where 
he remained several years. From thence he 
went to Rome, Venice, and at last to Milan, 


| 
| 


! well known. 


1823. 


CROCE 


where he sang at La Scala in the carnival of 
1805. In 1811 he succeeded Garcia at the 
Italian Opera in Paris, and produced a great 
effect in the ‘ Pirro’ of Paisiello, in which he 
first appeared. His superb voice, excellent 
method and nobly expressive style of acting 
combined to make him a most valuable 
acquisition to the stage. He remained there 
until Feb. 1817. He then came to London. 
He had, according to Lord Mount-Edgeumbe, 


‘a sonorous mellow voice, and a really good method 
of singing, but he was reckoned dull, met with no 
applause, and staid only one year.’ 


In 1819 and 1820 he sang at La Scala in Milan ; 
but in the latter year signs of decay were 
apparent in his voice, and these became more 
evident when he appeared in that town in Lent, 
In Dec. 1830 he sang at Venice in 
Generali’s opera, ‘I Baccanali di Roma.’ He 
published some canzonets and songs in London 
and Milan. J. M. 

(2) His son, Domenico (b. Brescia, June 7, 
1793 ; d. London, Feb. 11, 1857), some years 
teacher at the Real Collegio of Naples, when 
called to London by his father, brought out an 
opera buffa, ‘ La Fiera di Salerno.’ He settled 
in London as a singing-master, and published 
The Art of Singing. (Riemann; Baker.) 

CROCE, Giovanni (b. Chioggia, near Venice, 
c. 1557 or 1559; d. May 15, 1609), a learned 
and original composer. 

He was a pupil of Zarlino, by whom he 
was placed in the choir of Saa Marco. In 
1568, and again in 1599, he is called ‘ Archi- 
musico ’ of San Marco; in 1593 he taught at 
the Seminario. In 1603 he succeeded Donati 
as maestro at that cathedral, and still held the 
post when he died. He was in priest’s orders, 
and in this capacity was attached to the church 
of Santa Maria Formosa. His publications 
chiefly consist of a long list of madrigals, 
motets, psalms and other pieces in the ordinary 
musical forms of his epoch. One curious 
volume deserves special mention. This is 
entitled 


‘Triaca Musicale, nelle quale vi sono diversi capricci a 
4, 5, 6 e 7 voci, nuovamente composta e data in luce’ 
(Gi. Vincenti, Venice, 1595). 


The pieces in it are mostly comic, and are 
composed upon words written in the Venetian 
patois. A 2nd edition of this was issued in 
1596, a 3rd in 1607, and a 4th in 1609. Two 
motets for 8 voices are in Bodenschatz’s 
‘Florilegium Portense’ (Part 2, Nos. 111 and 
150). A collection of church music by Croce, 
set to English words, under the title of ‘ Musica 
Sacra to Sixe Voyces,’ was published in London 
in 1608. Several fine motets of his, full of 
expression and beauty, were published with 
English words by Hullah in his Part Music, 
and nine in the collection of the Motet Society ; 
three of his madrigals are in Yonge’s ‘ Musica 
Transalpina’; of these ‘ Cynthia, thy song’ is ~ 
Two motets and a ‘ Giuoco 


CROCIATO IN EGITTO, IL 


dell’ Oca’ from the ‘ Triaca,’ are in Torchi’s 
Arte musicale in Italia, vol. ii. 
E. H. P., with addns. 

CROCIATO IN EGITTO, IL, heroic opera 
in 2 acts; words by Rossi; music by Meyer- 
beer ; produced at the Fenice, Venice, in 1824, 
and King’s Theatre, London, July 23, 1825. 

CROES, Henri JAcQusEs DE (bapt. Antwerp, 
Sept. 19, 1705; d. Brussels, Aug. 16, 1786), 
member of a numerous family of musicians. 
He was first a violinist and deputy Kapell- 
meister at St. James’s, Antwerp; on Sept. 4, 
1729, was appointed (?) Kapellmeister at the 
court of Turn and Taxis; returned in 1745; 
on July 23, 1749, was made temporary director 
of the Brussels court chapel; and on Aug. 13, 
1755, permanent maitre de chapelle. He com- 
posed a large amount of masses and other 
church music, symphonies, sonatas, instru- 
mental pieces, etc. (Métis; Q.-L.). 

CROFT (or, as he sometimes wrote his name, 
Crofts), WiLL14M,! Mus. D. (6. Nether Ettington, 
Warwickshire, 16782; d. Bath, Aug. 14, 1727) ; 
one of the children of the Chapel Royal under 
Dr. Blow, became famous both as organist and 
composer. 

On the erection of an organ in the church of 
St. Anne, Soho, 1700, Croft was appointed 
organist. Earlier in the same year he had 
joined Blow, Piggott, Jeremiah Clarke and 
John Barrett in publishing a ‘ Choice Collection 
of Ayres for the Harpsichord or Spinnet.’ On 
July 7, 1700, he was sworn in as a gentleman 
extraordinary of the Chapel Royal, with the 
reversion, jointly with Jeremiah Clarke, of the 
first vacant organist’s place. On May 25, 
1704, on the death of Francis Piggott, Croft 
and Clarke were sworn in as joint organists 
and on Clarke’s death in 1707, Croft was sworn 
in to the whole place. On the death of Dr. 
Blow in 1708 Croft was appointed his successor 
as organist of Westminster Abbey, and master 
of the children and composer to the Chapel 
Royal. It was in the discharge of the duties 
of the latter office that Croft produced, for the 
frequent public thanksgivings for victories, etc., 
many of those noble anthems which have 
gained him so distinguished a place among 
English church composers. He had_ before 
written ‘ occasional ’ anthems, as, for example, 
after the victory of Blenheim in 1704 and 1705. 
In Jan. 1711/12 he resigned his appointment 
at St. Anne’s in favour of John Isham, who had 
been his deputy for some years. It has been 
generally supposed that in 1712 he edited for 
his friend (afterwards Sir John) Dolben, sub- 
dean of the Chapel Royal, the collection of the 
words of anthems called Divine Harmony, but 
on this matter see CHurcH, (1) John. On 
July 9, 1713, he took the degree of Doctor of 
Music in the University of Oxford, his exercise 


1 The records of St. Anne’s, Soho, give his name as Philip. 
2 Baptized, Dec. 30, 1678, 
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(performed on July 13) being two odes, one in 
English, the other in Latin, on the Peace of 
Utrecht ; these were afterwards engraved and 
published under the title of Musicus appa- 
ratus academicus. In 1715 Croft received an 
addition of £80 per annum to his salary as 
master of the children of the Chapel Royal for 
teaching the children reading, writing and 
arithmetic, as well as playing on the organ and 
composition. In 1724 Dr. Croft published in 
two folio volumes, with a portrait of himself, 
finely engraved by Vertue, prefixed, 

‘Musica Sacra, or Select Anthems in Score, consisting 
of 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7 and 8 parts, to which is added the 
Burial Service as it is now occasionally performed in 
Westminster Abbey.’ 

In the preface he states it to be the first essay 
in printing church music in that way, i.e. 
engraven in score on plates. He was one of 
the original members of the Academy of Vocal 
Musick founded 1725. He is buried in the 
north aisle of Westminster Abbey, where a 
monument is erected to his memory. In the 
earlier part of his career he composed for the 
theatre, and produced overtures and act tunes 


for ‘Courtship a la mode,’ 1700; ‘The 
Funeral,’ 1702; ‘The Twin Rivals,’ 1702; 
and ‘The Lying Lover,’ 1703. He also pub- 


lished sonatas for both violin and _ flute. 
Numerous songs by him are to be found in the 
collections of the period, and some odes and 
other pieces are still extant in MS. Two psalm 
tunes, attributed to him, St. Anne’s and St. 
Matthew’s, and a single chant in B minor, will 
long live in the Anglican Church, even after 
his fine anthems have become obsolete. (See 


| an interesting article in Mus. T'., 1900, p. 577, 


with a photograph from the portrait in the 
Music School, Oxford.) W. H. H. 

The Burial Service in ‘ Musica Sacra’ has 
become the classic setting of the Anglican 
ritual, and it is used in part at least (especially 
the opening sentences) at practically all public 
funerals sung in cathedrals and similar estab- 
lishments. It consists of the three opening 
sentences, intended, according to the rubric, to 
be sung in procession, the sentences at the 
graveside beginning ‘Man that is born of a 
woman,’ and the anthem ‘ I heard a voice from 
Heaven.’ The whole is set in a severe style of 
four-part harmony, and its simple expression 
of the feeling of the words makes it one of the 
masterpieces of English church music. In his 
preface Croft acknowledges a double indebted- 
ness to PURCELL (q.v.). He says: 


‘Tn that service there is one Verse composed by my 
predecessor, the famous Mr. Henry Purcell, to which, 
in justice to his memory, his name is applied. The 
reason why I did not compose that Verse anew (so as 
to render the whole service entirely of my own com- 
position) is obvious to every Artist; in the rest of 
that service composed by me, I have endeavoured as 
near as I could, to imitate that great Master and 
celebrated Composer, whose name will for ever stand 
high in the Rank of those who have laboured to 
improve the English style in his so happily adapting 
his Compositions to English words in that elegant 
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and judicious manner as was unknown to many of | 


his predecessors ; but in this respect both His and 
My worthy and honoured Master, Dr. Blow was 
known likewise to excel.’ 

The verse of Purcell’s composition is the last 
of the graveside sentences, beginning ‘ Thou 
Knowest, Lord.’ C. 

CROMORNE (Crom Hory), a corruption of 
KRUMMHORN (q.v.). (PLATE IV. No. 2). 

CROOK (Fr. corps de rechange; Ger. Ton ; 
Bogen), aname given to certain accessory pieces 
of tubing applied to the mouthpiece of brass in- 
struments for the purpose of altering the length 
of the tube, and thus raising or lowering their 
pitch. Since natural horns and trumpets, with- 
out valves or slides, can only play the notes of 
the harmonic series, the sole method of enabling 
them to play this series at another pitch is to 
transpose the fundamental note, and this is 
done by the crooks. The invention of valves, 
however, has greatly reduced the necessity 
for changing the crook. (See Horn and 
TRUMPET.) 

The term is also applied to the S-shaped metal 
tube connecting the body of the bassoon with 
the reed (Fr. bocale), and generally to any such 
removable bent tube at the mouthpiece end of 
any instrument, as in the saxophone, and the 
alto and bass clarinets. W. H. S. 

CROSDILL, Jonn (b. London, 1751; 
d. Eskrick, Yorks, Oct. 18251), was a violon- 
cellist of some importance. He is said to have 
been at Westminster School, but no trace of his 
name is to be found in the school registers, 
which, however, only begin in 1763; he received 
his early musical education in the choir of 
Westminster Abbey under John Robinson and 
Benjamin Cooke. 

In 1768 he became a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and in the following year 
appeared at Gloucester, as principal violon- 
cellist at the meeting of the Three Choirs, a 
position which he continued to occupy until his 
retirement from his profession, with the excep- 
tion of the year 1778, when the younger Cer- 
vetto filled his place at Gloucester. In 1776, 
on the establishment of the Concert of Ancient 
Music, Crosdill was appointed principal violon- 
cellist. On Mar. 10, 1778, he succeeded Nares 
as violist of the Chapel Royal, an appointment 
which soon became a sinecure, but which he 
continued to hold until his death. He also 
became a member of the King’s band of music. 
In 1782 he was appointed chamber musician 
to Queen Charlotte, and about the same time 
taught the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
1V., to play the violoncello. In 1783 he was 
appointed composer of the state music in Ire- 
land. In 1784 he filled the post of principal 
violoncellist at the Handel Commemoration. 
In 1788 or later, having married a lady of con- 
siderable fortune, he retired from the public 


1 The Harmonicon, vol. iii. p. 235, says that he died at his house 
in Berners Street, London. 
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exercise of his profession, though he played asa 
member of the King’s band at the coronation 
of George IV. (1821). Fétis’s account of his 
activities in Paris appears inaccurate as to dates. 
He certainly visited Paris, and the year 1784 is 
suggested. Crosdill left all his property to his 
only son, Lieutenant-Colonel Crosdill, C.B., 
of the East India Company’s service, who, by 
his father’s desire, presented to the Royal 
Society of Musicians the munificent donation 
of £1000. W. H. H., with addns. 

CROSS, THomas, an early music engraver, 
and practically the inventor of sheet music. 
By error he was treated in the Ist edition of 
this work as two persons—Cross senior and 
Cross junior; but evidence is conclusive enough 
that he merely signed himself as ‘ junior ’ in the 
very earliest part of his career (7.e. 1683 to 
about 1708-10) when it may be presumed 
that his father was alive. There is nothing to 
connect Cross senior with music engraving, 
although it is quite possible that if he had such 
connexion he might have cut some of the music 
of the few delicately engraved books of instru- 
mental works which were issued near the middle 
of the 17th century by the elder John Playford. 
It is also possible that Cross senior may have 
been the Thomas Cross who engraved portraits, 
1646-84 (see Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting). 

The name of Thomas Cross the music en- 
graver first appears in 1683 on Purcell’s 
‘Sonnata’s of III. Parts’; it is there given as 
‘Tho. Cross junior Sculp.’ His latest dated 
work is D. Wright’s ‘ Minuets and Rigadoons 
for the Year 1732.’ 

Between the above dates Cross appears to 
have had, certainly in the early part, nearly the 
whole of the music-engraving trade in his hands, 
working for composers as well as for publishers. 
Before the 17th century had closed he had 
engraved several important collections as: 
Purcell’s and Eccles’ Songs, folio; a collection 
of Richard Leveridge’s Songs in small folio circa 
1698 ; ‘ Military Musick or the Art of playing 
the Haut-bois,’ 1697, etc. Cross’s early work 
was particularly neat, and clearly cut on copper. 
It was about this time that he began the en- 
graving and issue of single songs. All vocal 
music prior to this period had to be purchased 
in collections, chiefly printed from type. 
Though instrumental music in small quantity 
had been engraved yet it is due to Cross that 
he was the first (in England at least) to engrave 
vocal music, and the first to issue single songs 
as separate publications, 

Copper was expensive for ephemeral produc- 
tions sold at a cheap rate, but examination will 
show that Cross had soon found a cheaper 
material, probably pewter. The single songs 
were printed on a half sheet of thin paper, and 
must have come forth in enormous numbers. 
At the foot of most the engraver’s name appears 
frequently as “ Exactly engraved by T. Cross.’ 
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The single song had, before 1700, become so 
popular that Dr. Blow’s Amphion Anglicus, 
1700, contains a tirade against them— 

‘Music of many parts hath now no force, 

Whole reams of single songs become our curse. 

While at the shops we daily dangling view 

False concords by Tom Cross engraven true.’ 
There is another allusion to ‘ honest Cross’ in 
Purcell’s Orpheus Britannicus. 

About 1720 or a little later Cross had a 
serious rival in the publication of sheet songs. 
John Walsh began to issue them in similar 
form, but from plates produced by the notes 
and lettering being punched on the pewter as 
at the present day. This caused Cross to 
engrave on one of his sheets ‘ Beware of ye 
nonsensical puncht ones.—Cross Sculp.’ Cross 
engraved boldly and freely, his lettering being 
very flowing. Hawkins states that he ‘ stamped 
the plates of Geminiani’s solos and a few other 
publications, but in a very homely and illegible 
character, of which he was so little conscious 
that he set his name to everything he did, even 
to single sorgs.’ Hawkins is frequently in- 
accurate in details; it is doubtful whether 
Cross ever did any stamped or punched work. 
His later engraving is not so fine and minute as 
his earlier, but it is quite clear and legible. 

Cross kept a music shop, his first address 
being ‘in Three Horse Shoe Court ’ (1684-93) ; 
thence he moved to ‘ Katharine Wheel Court 
near Snow Hill,’ or ‘ near Holbourn Conduit’ ; 
afterwards he was ‘near the Pound Clerken- 
well.’ F. K. 

CROSS AND THE CRESCENT, THE, opera 
composed by Colin M‘Alpin to a libretto founded 
on Coppée’s ‘ Pour la couronne.’ Produced by 
Moody-Manners Co., Covent Garden, Sept. 22, 
1903. This opera won the £250 prize offered 
by Charles Manners. 

CROSSE, Joun (6. Hull, July 7, 1786; 
d. York, Oct. 20, 1833), published in 1825 a 
large quarto volume entitled 


‘An Account of the Grand Musical Festival held in 
September 1823. in the Cathedral Church of York,... 
to which is prefixed a Sketch of the rise and progress 
of Musical Festivals in Great Britain, with bio- 
graphical anc historical notes,’ 


an admirably executed work, replete with 
valuable information. Crosse was buried at 
St. James’s, Sutton, near Hull. W. H. H. 
CROSS FINGERING, see FINGERING. 
CROSSLEY, Apa (b. Tarraville, Gippsland, 
Australia, Mar. 3, 1874), studied at first with 
Mme. Fanny Simonsen, of Melbourne, and 
learnt the piano while carrying on her vocal 
studies. She sang in Australia for about two 
years, and won such appreciation in oratorio 
and concert-singing, that on her departure to 
continue her studies in Europe, municipal 
functions of a valedictory kind were held in her 
honour at Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide. 
After studying with Santley in London and 
Mme. (Mathilde) Marchesi in Paris, she gave a 
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concert at the Queen’s Hall in London on May 
18, 1895, when she sang an air from Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘ Psyché’ with such success as to 
make her future career a matter of certainty. 
She very soon attained a foremost rank among 
the concert contraltos of the time; she sang 
regularly at the English Festivals up to and 
including the Gloucester Festival of 1913. She 
toured in South Africa and in America as well 
as in her native Australia, where she was re- 
ceived with peculiar enthusiasm. In oratorio 
(especially ‘ Elijah’ and Elgar’s ‘ Apostles ’),. 
in recitals of classical song and in ballad pro- 
grammes she has appealed to every type of 
audience. It would be impossible to enumerate 
even the most prominent of her public appear- 
ances, but her performance of the Agnus Dei 
from Bach’s B minor Mass, and of the solo part 
in Brahms’s* Rhapsody’ are among her highest 
achievements. She married Francis Muecke, 
F.R.C.S., on Apr. 11,1905. M., with addns. 

CROT, CHrotta, see CRWTH. 

CROTCH, Wit.iaM, Mus. D. (b. Green’s Lane, 
Norwich, July 5,1775; d.Taunton, Dec. 29,1847). 

His father, a master carpenter who com- 
bined a taste for music and mechanics, had 
constructed for himself a small organ. When 
little more than 2 years old the child evinced 
a strong desire to get to this instrument, and 
being placed before it, contrived shortly to 
play something like the tune of ‘ God save the 
King,’ which he was soon able to play with its 
bass. His ear was remarkably sensitive, and 
readily distinguished any note when struck, or 
detected faulty intonation. The Hon. Daines 
Barrington, a well-known amateur, published 
an interesting account of him, and Dr. Burney 
communicated to the Royal Society an account 
which was printed in the Philosophical T'ransac- 
tions, vol. lxix. pt. 1. On Oct. 1779 the child 
was brought to London, and performed in 
public on the organ, giving daily recitals (as 
they would now be called) at Mrs. Hart’s, a 
milliner in Piccadilly. Besides his musical 
ability he displayed considerable skill in draw- 
ing, to which art he remained attached through 
life, and attained to much eminence in it. In 
1786 Crotch went to Cambridge, and remained 
there about two years as assistant to Dr. 
Randall, the professor of music, and organist 
of Trinity and King’s Colleges, and Great St. 
Mary’s Church. At 14 years of age he com- 
posed an oratorio, ‘ The Captivity of Judah,’ 
which was performed at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, June 4, 1789. In 1788 he had removed 
to Oxford, where he studied, under the patron- 
age of the Rev. A. C. Schomberg, of Magdalen 
College, with a view to entering the Church. 
His patron’s health having broken down he 
resumed the profession of music, and in Sept. 
1790 was appointed, on the death of Thomas 
Norris, organist of Christ Church. On June 5, 
1794, he graduated as Bachelor of Music. In 
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Mar. 1797 he succeeded Dr. Philip Hayes, de- 
ceased, as organist of St. John’s College, and 
professor of music in the University. About 
the same time he was organist of St. Mary’s. 
On Nov. 21, 1799, he proceeded Doctor of 
Music, composing as his exercise Dr. Joseph 
Warton’s ‘ Ode to Fancy,’ the score of which he 
afterwards published. From 1800-04 he de- 
livered lectures in the Music School, and in 
1804, 1805 and 1807 lectured at the Royal 
Institution ; in 1810 he composed an Installa- 
etion Ode for Lord Grenville ; in 1812 he pro- 
duced his oratorio ‘ Palestine,’ which was 
received with great favour. One number from 
this work survives in the still popular Epiphany 
anthem, ‘ Lo, Star-led Chiefs.’ Crotch also 
published in this year a treatise on the Elements 
of Musical Composition ; in 1813 he became an 
associate of the Philharmonic Society, and was 
a member from 1814-19. From 1820 onwards 
he lectured at the Royal Institution, and on the 
establishment of the R.A.M. in 1822 was placed 
at its head as principal (see Roya ACADEMY OF 
Music). He resigned the post in June 1832. 
On June 10, 1834, he produced at Oxford, .on 
the installation of the Duke of Wellington as 
Chancellor, an oratorio, ‘The Captivity of 
Judah,’ wholly different from his juvenile work 
bearing the same title.t On June 28 in the 
same year he made his last public appearance 
as a performer, by acting as organist for part 
of the third day’s performance at the Royal 
Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey. Dr. 
Crotch died at Taunton while seated at dinner 
at the house of his son, the Rev. William 
Robert Crotch, then head master of the 
Grammar School there; he was interred in the 
churchyard of Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, 
where a monumental inscription is placed to 
his memory. Besides the works above specified, 
Dr. Crotch produced : 

‘Ten Anthems’; some chants; a motet, ‘Methinks I hear’; 
several glees; some fugues and concertos for the organ; several 
pianoforte pieces ; an ode on the accession of George IV., performed 
at Oxford, 1820; Funeral Anthem for the Duke ot York, 1827; 


‘The Lord is King,’ anthem for voices and orchestra, 1843; and 
some works on Thorougi-bass and Harmony. 


He also published : 


Specimens of various styles of Music referred to in a 
course of Lectures on Music read at Oxford and London, 
and in 1831 the Substance of several courses of Lectures 
on Musie read at Oxford and in the Metropolis, 


This collection, containing besides classical 
excerpts a large number of folk-tunes of many 
countries (see MALCHAIR) formed the illustra- 
tions to a series of lectures delivered at Oxford 
1800-04 and1820. The lectures themselves were 
published separately. The full contents of the 
‘Specimens’ was printed under that heading 
in the first edition of this Dictionary. 

As a teacher he enjoyed a high and deserved 
reputation. A complete list of his composi- 
tions, compiled by John S. Bumpus, appeared 
in Musical News, Apr. 17 and 24, 1897. 

W. H. H., with addns. 
1 The MS. is now at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. 
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CROTCHET (Fr. noire; Ger. Viertel, ‘a 
quarter ’"—i.e. of a semibreve; Ital. semi- 
minima), a note which is half the value of a 
minim, and twice that of a quaver, and is 
represented thus ?. The German Viertel is 
adopted by American musicians, the word 
anglicised as ‘ quarter-note.’ Its rest is F 
or 2F Ss. T. W. 

CROUCH, Mrs. Anna Marta (6b. London, 
Apr. 20, 1763; d. Brighton, Oct. 2, 1805), 
daughter of Peregrine Phillips, a_ solicitor. 
Being gifted with a remarkably sweet voice, 
Miss Phillips was at an early age placed under 
the instruction of a music-master named Wafer, 
and some time afterwards was articled to 
Thomas Linley, under whose auspices she 
made her appearance on Nov. 11, 1780, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, as Mandane in Arne’s 
* Artaxerxes.’ 

Her success was great, and for upwards of 
twenty years she held a high place in public 
esteem, both as actress and singer. Early in 
1785 she married Crouch, a lieutenant in the 
navy, but after a union of about seven years 
they separated by mutual consent. She sang 
at Drury Lane in oratorios in 1787; later on 
she lived with Michael Kelly, and appeared for 
the last time at his benefit, May 14, 1801, as 
Celia in ‘As You Like It.’ After this, her 
health became impaired and she withdrew 
from public life. Two volumes of Memoirs by 
M. Young, were published in 1806, with a 
portrait. A sketch by Cosway belongs to 
Lord Tweedmouth, and a miniature by the 
same artist was in the possession of Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. W. H. H. 

CROUCH, FrepERiIcK NicHou.s (6. Warren 
Street, Fitzroy Square, London, July 31, 1808 ; 
d. Portland, Maine, U.S.A., Aug. 18, 1896), 
famous as the composer of the song ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,’ studied music with his father, 
an eminent violoncellist, and his grandfather, 
William Crouch, organist of St. Luke’s, 


‘London, E.C. 


Young Crouch played in the band of the 
Royal Coburg Theatre at the age of 9; 
after travelling in Yorkshire and Scotland, he 
was for two years a common seaman on 
coasting smacks between London and Leith. 
He next entered the orchestra of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and the choirs of Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s. From about 1822 he studied 
at the R.A.M. under Crotch, Attwood, Lindley 
and Crivelli, and played in the principal 
orchestras. He was in Queen Adelaide’s 
private band until 1832, and taught singing at 
Plymouth. He is said to have invented the 
engraving process called zincography. About 
1838 he gave lectures on the songs and legends 
of Ireland, and his ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ 
was published (1839-40) as one of a series, 
“Echoes of the Lakes.’ In 1849 he went to 


| America, and was first engaged as violoncellist 
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at the Astor Place Opera House, New York ; 
afterwards he went to Boston; to Portland 
(from 1850); to Philadelphia (1856) as con- 
ductor of a series of Saturday Concerts; and 
to Washington, where he founded an unsuc- 
cessful school of music. His next move was to 
Richmond, where he sang in a church choir ; 
he joined the Confederate army, and served 
through the civil war. He settled in Baltimore 
as a singing-teacher. Besides the song that 
has made his name famous, and many others, 
Crouch wrote two operas, ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley,’ and ‘The Fifth of November.’ 
(Brit. Mus. Biog.; Baker.) M. 

CROWD, see CRwTH. 

CROWN DIAMONDS, see DIAMANTS DE LA 
CoURONNE. 

CRUGER, Jonann (b. Gross-Breese, near 
Guben, Prussia, Apr. 9, 1598; d. Feb. 23, 1662), 
educated chiefly at the Jesuit college of Olmitz, 
at the school of poetry at Regensburg, and 
the university of Wittenberg; in 1622 he was 
appointed cantor at the church of St. Nicolaus 
at Berlin, a post which he retained till his 
death. 

His reputation in his own day both as author 
and composer was great, but he is now chiefly 
known as the composer of some of the most 
favourite chorales. The best known of them 
are ‘Nun danket alle Gott’; ‘Jesu meine 
Zuversicht’; ‘Jesu. meine Freude’; and 
‘Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele.” They were 
published under the title of ‘ Praxis pietatis 
melica,’ the melodies with bass, in 1644. No 
copy is known to exist either of the first or 
second edition (1647), but the work ran through 
innumerable editions, the fortieth of which 
appeared in Berlin, 1724. His ‘ Geistliche 
Kirchen-Melodien tiber die von MHerrn D. 
Luthero... auffgesetzte Gesinge und Psalmen’ 
in which the tunes are for four voices and 
two instruments, appeared in Leipzig, 1649. 
He also composed many concertos and motets 
which no longer exist. Other works have been 
preserved ; they are: 

(1) Meditationum musicarum Paradisus primus, oder Erstes 
musikalisches Lust Gdartlein in 3 and 4 parts (Frankfort, 1622) ; 
(2) Med. mus. Parad. secundus (Berlin, 1626), a collection of new 
Magnificats in German, in 2 and 8-part harmony, arranged in all the 


sight tones; (3) Recreationes musicae, das ist neue poetische Amorésen 
(Leipzig, 1651), containing 33 pieces. 


Among his theoretical works may be 
mentioned : 


1) Synopsis musices, a method for thorough-bass (Berlin .1624)— . 


(1) : 
the third edition (Berlin, 1634) has a different title; (2) Perceptae 
musicae practicae figuralis (1625), also published ina German form as 
‘Rechter Weg zur Singekunst’ (Berlin, 1660); (3) Quaestiones 
musicae practicae (Berlin, 1650). 


Other works and editions are in Q.-D. A. M. 
CRUVELLI (Crtwetrt), JEANNE SOPHIE 
CHARLOTTE (b. Bielefeld, Westphalia, Mar. 12, 
1826; d. Monte Carlo, Nov. 6, 1907), opera 
singer. She had a voice of admirable quality, 
compass and truth, but did not receive the 
instruction which should have developed its 
advantages and enabled her to avoid those 
faults and imperfections which are inevitable 
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without it. She made her début at Venice in 
1847, and the beauty of her voice ensured her 
a brilliant success, which was confirmed when 
she sang in Verdi’s ‘ Attila’ at the theatre of 
Udine on July 24, and in ‘I due Foscari.’ 
Coming to London in 1848, she Italianised her 
name, and became known as Cruvelli. She 
first appeared as the Countess in ‘ Le nozze di 
Figaro.’ In 1851 she went to Paris, where she 
had sung in concerts before her first appear- 
ance in Italy. She appeared with immense 
success in ‘ Ernani’ at the Théatre Italien, for 
Verdi’s music seemed made for her. She sang 
again in London that year, her performance in 
‘Fidelio’ being especially admired. In Jan. 
1854 she was engaged at the Opéra in Paris, and 
appeared as Valentine in ‘ Les Huguenots,’ 
and later in the ‘ Vépres Siciliennes’ of Verdi. 
She sang in Dublin in Sept. and Oct. 1854. 
Besides her splendid voice she had a very fine 
face and figure, and an enormous energy of 
accent and dramatic force which led her to 
exaggeration of effect. In 1856 she retired, 
and married Vicomte le Vigier. Her eldest 
sister, FRIEDERIKE Marte (db. Aug. 29, 1824; 
d. Bielefeld, July 26, 1868), appeared in 
London in 1851, taking her sister’s place 
without great success. (fvemann.) J. M., rev. 
CRUZ, Acostinno ba (b. Braga, 1590), a 
Portuguese ecclesiastic, member of the order of 
Santa Cruz, Coimbra (1609), who is described 
as an excellent performer on the viol and organ. 
He eventually became choirmaster in the 
convent of S. Vicente de Fora. He compiled 
a ‘Lyra de arco, ou Arte de tanger rabeca,’ 
Lisbon, 1639 (a method for the viol) but no 
copies seem to have been preserved. J. B. T. 
CRWTH (Crowp), a stringed instrument, 
the latter word representing the Anglicised 
form of the Welsh name, which is in turn 
derived from the old Irish crot or cruit 
(see Coorus; Rotter). The oldest illustra- 
tions (llth cent.) depict the instrument as 
oblong in shape, with both ends slightly 
rounded : there are four or six strings passing 
over a bridge (or attached to a holder) placed 
upon a small sound-box, and it is played with 
ashort bow. There was at that time no finger- 
board, and in this respect it corresponded with 
the Finnish ‘Tannenharfe,’ now on the verge of 
extinction, in which the strings are stopped by 
the pressure of the finger nails against their 
sides. In the 13th century a rudimentary 
finger-board appears and the instrument pos- 
sesses a ‘waist’ like the bowed rotte (or rote) 
used on the Continent. It should be re- 
membered that this ‘ waist,’ so conspicuous and 
so convenient in the violin, was not primarily 
adopted to accommodate the use of the bow; 
for it appears on a form of guitar figured in a 
bas-relief, dating from before the year 1000 B.c., 
and discovered in the old Hittite palace of Ujuk 
in Asia Minor. (Cf. Periot and Chipiez, Histoire 
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de Vart de Vantiquité, vol. iv.) In Wales the 
bowed crwth was highly esteemed, and at the 
close of the 12th century Giraldus Cambrensis 
mentions it as one of the three favourite instru- 
ments of the Welsh. The form shown on 
PLATE LXXXVII. No. 4 is that adopted at a 
later date: four strings lie over the finger- board 
and two are placed at the side, as frequently 
found in the 16th-century lyra-viols: these two 
strings were bowed or plucked by the left-hand 
thumb at will, and the arrangement suggests 
that the instrument was primarily designed for 
accompaniment: an old Welsh treatise (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 14,939) informs us that on it were 
played ‘the four principal chords,’ and ‘ the 
twenty-four musical measures,’ 7.e. set succes- 
sions of tonic and dominant chords. For the 
easier fingering of these chords the bridge is set 
aslant as on the orpharion and, no doubt, the 
neck was ‘ fretted’ with gut as in the lutes and 
viols. There is no sound-post, but the left foot 
of the bridge passes through the circular sound- 
hole and rests on the flat back of the instru- 
ment, as still to be seen in the rustic Greek 
lyra, a form of rebec. | 

Edward Jones (Musical Relics of the Welsh 
Bards, 1794) gives the tuning as at (a); 
Bingley (Musical Bibliography, 1814) as at (0). 


(QV n6.bee a Bae aL By, 60.148, 2g) 
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Bingley’s tunings of the strings on the finger- 
board should certainly be an octave lower, as 
the length of string is that of the viola, and a 
writer in the middle of the 18th century calls 
the crwth ‘a sort of tenor fiddle.’ Genuine 
specimens of this instrument are now very 
rare: one is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 8. Kensington, and another is in the 
Corporation Museum at Warrington — both 
18th-century instruments. ‘There is also one at 
Aberystwyth. Aged performers on the crwth 
certainly lingered on in Wales till almost the 
middle of the last century, but the name is now 
given to the violin by the country-folk as 
crowd is in England. 

The crwth trithant or 3-stringed crwth is no 
doubt identical with the rebec, which in the 
16th century was called a crowd. FF. W. G. 

CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CON- 
CERTS (1855-1901) were one of the most 
important concert - giving institutions of 
London and were conducted throughout by 
August Manns (q¢.v.). On Oct. 14, 1855, 
Manns was engaged as conductor of the 
Crystal Palace band. The music there was at 
that time in a very inchoate condition, the band 
was still a wind band, and the open Centre 
Transept was the only place for its perform- 
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ances. Under the efforts of the new conductor 
things soon began to mend. He conducted 
a ‘Saturday Concert’ in the ‘ Bohemian Glass 
Court ’ the week after his arrival ; through the 
enlightened liberality of the directors the band 
was changed to a full orchestra, a better spot 
was found for the music, adjoining the Queen’s 
rooms (since burnt) at the north-east end, and 
at length, through the exertions of Robert 
Bowley, then General Manager, the concert- 
room was enclosed and roofed in, and the 
famous Saturday Concerts began, and were 
continued with a constant advance, both in 
the value and variety of the selections and the 
delicacy and spirit of the performances, until 
1901. 

The concerts, which began ‘with the first 
Saturday in October, lasted, with an interval 
at Christmas, till the end of April. The 
orchestra consisted of 16 first and 14 second 
violins, 11 violas, 10 violoncellos and 10 double 
basses, with single wind, etc. The programmes 
usually contained two overtures, a symphony, 
a concerto, or some minor piece of orchestral 
music, and four songs. The distinguishing 
feature of the concerts was their choice and 
performance of orchestral music. Not to 
mention the great works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Weber and 
other time-honoured classics, the audience 
were familiar with Schumann’s symphonies 
and overtures, and with Schubert’s symphonies 
and ‘ Rosamunde ’ music, at a time when those 
works were all but unknown in the concert- 
rooms of the metropolis. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Re- 
formation Symphony’ was first played here ; 
so was his overture to ‘Camacho’; Brahms’s 
symphonies, pianoforte concertos, variations 
on a theme of Haydn and ‘ Song of Destiny ’ 
Raff’s various symphonies ; Liszt’s ‘ Ideale ’ 
Rubinstein’s symphonies ;_ Goetz’s symphony, 
concerto and overtures ; Smetana’s ‘ Vitava’; 
Schubert’s symphonies in chronological order ; 
Wagner’s ‘ Faust’ overture ; Sullivan’s ‘ Tem- 
pest ’ music and symphony in E; Benedict’s 
symphony in G minor, and many other works 
were obtained (often in MS.) and performed 
before they were heard in any other place in 
the metropolis. Bennett’s ‘ Parisina ’ was first 
played there after an interval of a quarter of a 
century. A very great influence was exercised 
in the renaissance of English music by the 
frequent performance of new works of import- 
ance by Mackenzie, Parry, Stanford, Cowen 
and others. 

A disposition was apparent in the managers! 
of the concerts to present the audience with 
pieces of special interest; such as the MS. 
works of Schubert, and of Mendelssohn ; 
Beethoven’s arrangement of his violin con- 
certo for the piano, and his overture ‘ Leonora 


1 The enterprising character of the programmes was pinay 
due to Grove himself. 
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No. 2’; an alternative andante written by 
Mozart for his Parisian symphony ; ; the first 
version of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides ’ overture, 
and other rare treasures of the same nature. 
The fact that owing to the wind and a portion 
of the strings of the orchestra being the per- 
manent band of the Crystal Palace, Manns 
had opportunities for rehearsal which were at 
that time Buleeed by no other conductor in 
London. G. 

CSARDAS, see Magyar Music. 

CUCUEL, Grorass (6. Dijon, Dec. 14, 1884 ; 
d. Grenoble, Isére, Oct. 28, 1918), French ‘musi- 
cologist,’ son of a lecturer at the University of 
Dijon. He was a pupil of the Lycée Louis le 
Grand in Paris, and obtained his doctorate 
degree (1913) with 2 theses, La Powpliniére et 
la musique de chambre au XVIII? siécle, and 
Etudes sur un orchestre au XVIIT¢ siécle, both 
valuable contributions to the history of sym- 
phony in France and of its orchestra. He was 
a specialist in all musical questions concern- 
ing the 18th century, and his book on Les 
Créateurs de Vl Opéra-Comique francais (Paris, 
Alcan, 1914) contains interesting ideas on the 
subject. Amongst his remarkable articles 
issued in different periodicals are: Le Baron de 
Bagge et son temps ; La Critique musicale dans les 
revues du X VIII® siecle (Année musicale, 1911, 
1912); Quelques documents sur la librairie 
musicale au XVIII? siécle (Sammelbdnde der 
I.M.G., 1912), etc. He contributed to the 
Revue du XVIII¢ siécle, to the Bulletin de la 
Société Francaise de Musicologie (1918): Les 
Aventures dun organiste dauphinois. He pub- 
lished a study, Le Pays de Montbéliard vu par 
les voyageurs du XVIII® siécle (1917), and left 
a collection of documents which were to appear 
as Feste musicali italiane del 700. A posthu- 
mous article on Gluck’s operas was brought out 
by the Revue Musicale (1922). He died of 
influenza at the military hospital of Grenoble. 
He was a zealous worker, with an erudite and 
precise mind, and his judgment, always based 
on serious documentation, was of a solid and 
penetrating quality. 


Brsu.— Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Musicologie, No. 4, 1919 ; 
L. DE La LAURENCIE, Georges Cucuel. M. L. P. 


~ CUDMORE, Ricuarp (b. Chichester, 1787 ; 
_d. Manchester, Dec. 29, 1840), received his first 
instruction in music from James Forgett, an 
organist of Chichester. At a very early age 
he became a proficient on the violin, being 
placed under Reinagle in 1797, and at 11 years 
old was placed under Salomon. 

In 1799 he led the band at the Chichester 
theatre, and was engaged in the orchestra at 
the Italian Opera, London. He next resided 
for nine years in Chichester, and then removed 
to London for the purpose of studying the 
pianoforte under Woelfl, and became a member 
of the Philharmonic Society’s band. He after- 
wards settled in Manchester as leader of the 
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Gentlemen’s Concerts there. On one occasion 
at Liverpool he played a violin concerto, a 
pianoforte concerto, and a violoncello concerto. 
He composed several concertos for the violin 
and others for the pianoforte, as also an oratorio, 
‘The Martyr of Antioch’ (published), portions 
of which were performed in Birmingham, Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 
W. H. H.; with addns. from D.N.B. 

CUE (Fr. queue), (1) the tail of the preceding 
passage. Where a player or singer is reading 
from a separate part, and not from the score, 
some help is advisable to aid him in coming in 
correctly after the long pauses. A few notes 
of some other part immediately preceding the 
entrance of his own are therefore printed small 
in the stave asa Ase. and this is called a cue: 


Alto. 


ae Sie = 


ly Sing ye theLord and 


(2) Derived from the above but distinct in its 
object is the practice of ‘ cue-ing’ orchestral 
parts, so that what is written for a larger band 
may be played by a small one. For this 
purpose solo parts for wind instruments are 
frequently cued into the string parts. 
CUELLAR, Ramén (b. Saragossa, 1777; 
d. Santiago de Compostela, 1833), a Spanish 
church-musician, who held appointments as 
maestro de capilla at Saragossa (1814) and 
Oviedo (1817) from which, owing to differences 
with the Chapter, he was transferred in 1828 
to Santiago. MSS. of his works are found in 
many Spanish cathedrals, especially La Seo 
at Saragossa; HEslava prints a motet for 8 
voices. Je Bat 
CUI, Cksar Antonovicn (b. Vilna, Jan. 18, 
1835; d. St. Petersburg, Mar. 14, 1918), com- 
poser, was the son of a French officer who, being 
unable to follow the retreat from Moscow in 
1812, remained in Poland, where he gsubse- 
quently married a Lithuanian lady and settled 
as professor of French at the High School of 
Vilna. In this establishment César Cui received 
his early education. He showed a precocious 
talent for music, and was taught the piano at 
an early age. During his schooldays he also 
received some irregular instruction in theory 
from the celebrated Polish composer Moniuszko. 
In 1850 Cui entered the School of Military 
Engineering, St. Petersburg, and, on passing 
out in 1857, was appointed to a sub-professor- 
ship. He was afterwards recognised as an 
authority on fortification, and lectured on this 
subject in the Artillery School and the Staff 
College. Among his pupils he reckoned the 
Emperor Nicholas II. Cui held the rank of 
Lieut.- General of Engineers, and was also 
president of the Imperial Russian Musical 
Society. While working for his examinations, 
he was compelled to lay aside his musical tastes ; 
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but when in 1857, being a full-fledged officer, 
he came in contact with Balakirev, his enthusi- 
asm was at once rekindled. He was greatly 
attracted by the new and progressive ideas 
which the latter discussed with him. Although 
Cui owed something to Balakirev’s guidance 
and criticism, he must be regarded, on the 
whole, as a self-taught musician. He married 
in 1858 Mlle. Bamberg, a gifted pupil of 
Dargomijsky, and his first opus number was a 
Scherzo for piano (4 hands) on her name and 
hisown. B.A. B. E.G. andC.C. His earliest 
operatic work,‘ The Mandarin’s Son,’ an operetta 
written for private performance in 1859, was 
quite in the style of Auber, and showed little 
individuality. ‘ The Captive in the Caucasus ’ 
(1859), an opera on the subject of Poushkin’s 
romantic poem, is a work of more substance, 
to which he added a middle act in 1881-82. 
But Cui’s reputation as an operatic composer 
became more firmly established with his third 
dramatic work: an opera in three acts, based 
on a romantic tragedy by Heine, ‘ William 
Ratcliff ’ (St. Petersburg, 1861). ‘ Angelo,’ on 
a libretto from the play by Victor Hugo, was 
first performed at St. Petersburg in 1876. 
This work is usually regarded as the finest 
fruit of Cui’s maturity; but it never enjoyed 
anything like popular success. Cui had a 
natural predilection for French texts, and his 
opera ‘ Le Flibustier ’ (1889) was composed to 
a French libretto taken from a play by Jean 
Richepin. It was first performed at the Opéra- 
Comique, Paris, in 1894, and attracted con- 
siderable attention at the time; but it did 
not keep its place either in the French or 
Russian repertories. ‘The Saracen,’ an opera 
in 4 acts, from an historical novel by the 
elder Dumas, was first heard in St. Petersburg 
in 1889 and again in Moscow in 1902. A short 
opera, or rather a dramatic scene, in one act, 
to Poushkin’s text, ‘A Feast in Time of Plague,’ 
appeared in 1900; while an eighth dramatic 
work, from Maupassant’s novel, ‘Mam/’zelle Fifi,’ 
was successfully produced at St. Petersburg 
in 1903. . There were two later works, ‘Matteo 
Falcona ’ (Moscow, 1908) and ‘ The Captain’s 
Daughter’ (St. Petersburg, 1911). 

After 1864 Cui was an industrious con- 
tributor to many leading Russian papers; while 
his articles in French and Belgian publications 
were some of the first. to call attention to the 
remarkable activity of the New Russian school. 
Most of the leading characteristics of Cui’s 
style are apparent in ‘ Ratcliff,’ and it seems 
surprising that this opera, with all its poetic 
charm and pathos, should have been so coldly 
received by the public and critics in Russia. 
It is possible that the crude sensationalism 
of the libretto did not help to commend the 
opera to a nation whose dramatic traditions are 
derived from the realistic plays of Gogol and 


Ostrovsky rather than from the romanticism | 
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of Schiller’s ‘Robbers’ and kindred dramas. 
‘William Ratcliff’? tends more to lyrical than 
to declamatory opera. Cui’s melody is refined, 
and exhales an almost feminine tenderness ; 
but it is not strikingly original. It does not 
flow in a broad stream of cantilena, but takes 
the form of continuous arioso ; a method which 
is often ineffective, because it blurs the clear 
edges of melody and recitative. In ‘ Angelo,’ 
which is altogether constructed on broader 
lines than any other of his operas, Cui shows 
considerable power of expressive declamation. 
His harmony is interesting and original, in spite 
of certain recurrent tricks, such as the excessive 
use of pedal points, tonit and dominant, and 
the over-elaboration of the inner parts at the 
expense. of effective melody. Cui was not so 
great a master of orchestration as some of his 
compatriots ; nor was he in his element when 
dealing with massive choral effects. He was a 
miniature painter who worked most effectively 
on a small scale. In solo, and above all in 
love-duets, we find him at his best. His lyrical 
vein was more tender than virile, consequently 
his heroines were more life-like than his heroes. 
Mary in ‘ Ratcliff,’ Thisbe and Catharine in 
‘Angelo,’ are sympathetic and convincing 
creations. After ‘ Angelo,’ Cui’s work took 
a new tendency; that exclusive preoccupation 
with small forms and polished technique 
which is best exemplified in such exquisite 
trifles as his little suites and pieces for 
pianoforte. 

Summing up Cui’s position as a composer, it 
appears in some respects paradoxical. Although 
he was the first disciple of Balakirev, and one 
of the chief upholders of the National School, 
the Russian element is exceedingly attenuated 
in his own music. His natural gift was vocal 
rather than symphonic, if we may judge from 
the preponderance of vocal works in the list 
of his compositions. ‘He needs a text to 
bring out his power of delicate psychological 
analysis.’ But, while drawn to opera and song, 
Cui reflected most frequently the influence of 
such instrumental composers as Chopin, Liszt 
and Schumann, none of whom are suitable 
models for the formation of a broad and 
effective opera style. Again, Cui’s music has 
passion, grace, a delicate and refined lyricism, 
but not that note of tragic intensity which the 
subjects of his operas seem to demand. When 
dealing with such ultra-romantic libretti as 
those of ‘ William Ratcliff’ and ‘ Angelo’ he 
gives the impression of a Herrick posing as a 
John Webster. As a critic, Cui united an 
elegant literary style with a keen satirical wit. 
He did good service in the cause of music at a 
time when Russia stood in need of enlighten- 
ment, and was almost entirely given up to 
idolatry of all things Italian; but, as regards 
Russian music, his views cannot be accepted 
as comprehensive. 
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The following is a list of Cui’s compositions : 


SONGS AND VOCAL MUSIC 
Songs :—Op. 8 (8), op. 5 (6), op. 7 (6), op. 9 (6), op. 10 (6), op. 11 (6), 
op. 13 (6), op. 15 (13 vignettes musicales). 
Six Songs, op. 16; Bolero, op. 17. 
Seven Songs and Duets, op. 19. 
Six Melodies to French words (1885), op. 23. 
Six Songs, op. 27; Seven Songs, op. 32. 
Seven Songs to words by Poushkin and Lermontov (1886), op. 33. 
Ave Maria, for one or two female voices and chorus, op. 34. 
Three German Lieder, op. 37. 
Les Deux Ménétriers op. 42. 
Twenty Poems by Jean Richepin (1890), op. 44. 
Four Sonnets by Micziewicz (Polish words), op. 48. 
Seven Songs, op. 49; Five Songs, op. 54; Eight Songs, op. 55. 
Twenty-five Songs to words by Poushkin (1899), op. 57. 
Twenty-one Songs to words by Nekrassov (1902), op. 62. 


CHORAL WORKS 

Two Choruses for mixed voices, with orchestral accompaniment, 
op. 4 (Prize of the Imp. Russ. Mus. Society, 1860). 

Mystic Chorus for female voices a cappella (1885), op. 28. 

Five Choruses to words by K. R., op. 46. ; 

Seven Choruses (a cappella), op. 28; Five Choruses, op. 46; Six 
Choruses, op. 53. 

‘Two Choruses for male voices, op. 58, 

Seven Vocal Quartets or Choruses (1902), op. 59. 

“Les Oiseaux d’Argenteau,’ for children’s voices, 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


1st Scherzo (1857), op. 1. 

2nd Scherzo (1857), op. 2. 

Tarantella (1859), op. 12. 

Marche solennelle (1881), op. 18. 

‘ Suite miniature,’ No. 1, op. 20 (from the Sixth Suite for PF., op. 20). 
Suite No. 2 (1887), op. 38. 

Suite No. 3, ‘A Argenteau ’ (1887), op. 40. 

Suite No. 4, ‘In modo populari,’ op. 43. 


FOR STRINGS 
String quartet in C minor, op. 45. 
“ Petite Suite ’ for violin, op. 14. 
Twelve miniatures for violin, op. 20. 
Two ditto (with orchestra), op. 24. 
* Suite concertante ’ for violin and orchestra (1883), op. 25. 
Seven miniatures for violin (arranged from op. 39 for PF.). 
* Kaléidoscope,’ twenty-four pieces for violin, op. 50. 
Six Bagatelles for violin, op. 51. 
Five little duets for flute and violin, op. 56. 
Two pieces for violoncello and orchestra, op. 36. 
Tarantella for violin. 

FOR PF. 


Three pieces, op. 8 (1877). 
Twelve miniatures, op. 20. 
Suite (dedicated to Liszt), op. 21. 
Four pieces, op. 22. 
Valse-Caprice, op 26. 
Two ‘ Bluettes,’ op. 29. 
Two Polonaises, op. 30. 
Three Valses, op. 31. 
Three Impromptus, op. 35. 
Six miniatures, op. 39. 
Nine pieces (& Argenteau), op. 40 (1887). 
The Valse-movements, op. 41. 
Five pieces, op. 52. 
Four pieces, op. 60. 
Theme and Variations, op. 61. 
Six numbers of The Paraphrases (see BORODIN). 
Three pieces for 2 PF. 
OPERATIC WORKS 


The Captive in the Caucasus,’ ‘The Mandarin’s Son,’ ‘ William 
Ratcliff,’ ‘ Angelo,’ ‘ Le Flibustier,’ ‘The Saracen,’ ‘A Feast 
in Time of Plague,’ ‘Mam’zelle Fifi,’ ‘ Matteo Falcona,’ ‘ The 
Captain’s Daughter.’ R. N. 

CUIVRE, the French term for indicating 
stopped notes on the horn. 

CULLEN, Jonny, a London music publisher 
who flourished from about 1705-10 or a few 
years later. On the death of Henry Playford 
he appears to have succeeded to the business 
and stock, possibly at the latter’s shop (or at 
that of John Carr), for Cullen’s address is 
‘ At the Buck without Temple Barr,’ or ‘ At the 
Buck between the two Temple Gates.’ On 
Keller’s Thorough Bass, 1707, which he pub- 
lished, he advertises many of the Playford 
publications. His own include an edition of 
Simpson’s Compendium of Practical Music, 
1706; the opera of ‘Camilla’ (c. 1706); 
Daniel Purcell’s ‘Six Sonatas,’ and other 
works. F, K. 

CUMBERLAND YOUTHS, Tue Society 
oF Royat. This society was established in 
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the City of London to promote the art and 
science of change-ringing some time before 
1702, and was originally called the Soorrry or 
LONDON SCHOLARS. 

In 1746 members of the society rang the 
bells of Shoreditch Church in honour of the 
Duke of Cumberland (2nd son of George II.) 
on his triumphal return to London after his 
victory of Culloden. 

To commemorate this a medal was presented 
to the society bearing a likeness of the Royal 
Duke on his charger, which medal is worn by 
the Master on all special occasions down to the 
present time. 

After this the London Scholars called them- 
selves the Royal Cumberland Youths. 

Many eminent names are on the roll of 
membership, amongst which should be men- 
tioned Shipway, Jones, Reeves and Blackmore 
—all writers on change-ringing. 

In the rules of the society, No. III. enacts 
that ‘ Any member who shall join the Society 
of CoLLEGE YouTHS’ (q.v.) ‘shall thereupon 
cease to be a member of this society.’ This 
rule is acted upon in both societies for the 
purpose of keeping up a friendly rivalry, and 
thus promoting the art of change-ringing. 

Milich NiGatss 

CUMMINGS, Wittram Hayman, Mus.D. 
(6. Sidbury, Devon, Aug. 22, 1831; d. June 6, 
1915), was placed at an early age in the choir 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and afterwards in that 
of the Temple Church. He sang as an alto in 
the London performance of ‘ Elijah’ in 1847. 

On leaving the Temple choir he was appointed 
in 1847 organist of Waltham Abbey, where he 
was the first to adapt Mendelssohn’s theme 
from a secular cantata to ‘Hark! the herald 
angels sing.” After a time he was admitted 
as tenor singer in the Temple, Westminster 
Abbey and the Chapel Royal, appointments 
which he subsequently resigned when his 
success as a leading concert tenor was assured. 
His first important oratorio engagement was 
as a substitute for Sims Reeves, under G. W. 
Martin in ‘Judas Maccabaeus.’ At the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1864 he sang the tenor 
part in Sullivan’s ‘ Kenilworth,’ instead of 
Mario, for whom it was written. He sang in 
the United States in 1871 and subsequently. 
He was for years identified with the important 
tenor parts ia Bach’s Passion, and other works, 
where an accomplished musician is as necessary 
asa good singer. He was a professor of singing 
at the R.A.M. from 1879-96, and belonged to 
the committee of management. In 1882 he 
was appointed chorus-master of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and subsequently conductor. 
He was precentor of St. Anne’s, Soho, in 1886- 
1888, and in 1896 was elected to succeed 
Barnby as Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music. He retired in 1911. He was chiefly 
instrumental in founding the Purcell Society, 
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and edited three volumes of its publications. 
(See Purceth Society.) He wrote a life of 
that master in the Great Musicians series. 
Later research, however, has proved it un- 
reliable on several matters of fact. In addition 
to all his other avocations, he filled important 
official posts in connexion with the Philhar- 
monic Society, the Musical Association, and the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, and devoted 
much time to the affairs of the Royal Society 
of Musicians. In 1900 he received the degree 
of Mus.D. from Dublin University. He was 
the possessor of a splendid musical library, 
sold by auction after his death. His com- 
positions include several prize glees, a Morning 
Service, an anthem, various songs, a cantata 
—‘The Fairy Ring’; he also wrote a bio- 
graphical dictionary and a Primer of the 
Rudiments of Music (Novello). M. 

CUPIS DE CAMARGO, (1) FRangot!s 
(6. Brussels, Mar. 10, 1719; d. Paris, c. 1764), 
brother of the famous dancer, CAMARGO (q.v.) ; 
violinist at the Opéra, 1741. He was an excel- 
lent performer as well as composer. Hewrote 3 
books of violin sonatas (Fétzs; Q.-L.). (2) JEAN 
Baptists Curis (0. Paris, c. 1741), violoncellist, 
pupil of Berteau. He joined the orchestra of 
the Paris Opéra and was an excellent virtuoso 
and teacher. He toured in 1771 and was in 
Milan in 1794. He wrote a Tutor for the 
violoncello, and for the viola, 2 books of violon- 
cello sonatas and several books of solo pieces 
(EK. van der Straeten, Hist. of Vzoloncello ; 
Q.-L.) 

CURIONI, (1) a seconda donna, engaged at 
the King’s Theatre about 1754. Among other 
parts, she sang that of Plistene, a male 
character in the ‘Ipermestra’ of Hasse and 
Lampugnani. 

She is believed to have been the mother of 
(2) ALBERICO CURIONI (b. circa 1790), a distin- 
guished tenor. 

After singing at the San Carlo at Naples and 
other theatres, he went to Barcelona and had 
great success. In 1821 he made his first 
appearance in London as Tito with Camporese. 
He then seemed the best tenor that had be- 
longed to the theatre for some time, but he 
hardly gave the full promise of his future excel- 
lence. Curioni was re-engaged in 1822, and 
appeared in ‘Otello’ with renewed éclat; and 
again in ‘ La Clemenza di Tito,’ in ‘ La Donna 
del lago’ and ‘ Ricciardo e Zoraide,’ in 1823. 
In 1824 and 1825 he was again engaged. In 
the latter year he appeared as Orosmane in 
‘Pietro l eremita,’ and in ‘ Otello,’ ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte’ and ‘Il Crociato.’ In the latter opera he 
reappeared in 1826, as also in ‘ Medea,’ where 
he was very effective in the part of Giasone. 
His portrait was drawn by Hayter in this char- 
acter, and there is a good lithograph of it. He 
was re-engaged in 1827, at the increased salary 
of £1450, and played a principal part in Pacini’s 
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‘“Schiava in Bagdad.’ In 1828 he was again 
at the King’s Theatre, where he was heard by 
Lord Mount-Edgcumbe in 1834, singing with 
undiminished powers. He was an By 
member of the R.A.M. 

CURSCHMANN, Kart FRrrepricu (0. Berlin, 
June 21, 1804; d. Langfuhr, near Danzig, Aug. 
24, 1841), a song-writer of distinction. 

He studied for four years under Spohr and 
Hauptmann .at Cassel, and in 1824 settled in 
Berlin, making occasional concert tours in 
Germany, France and Italy. Curschmann’s 
fame rests on his ‘ Lieder.’ Hewas the favour- 
ite song-writer before Schubert’s songs were 
known, and when Schumann had scarcely 
attempted vocal composition. His songs are 
full of real melody and generally deserved 
their wide popularity. Curschmann’s collected 
‘Lieder’ (2 vols., Berlin, 1871) comprise 83 
solos, and 9 songs in 2 and 3 parts. <A few of 
them have Italian words. Among his other 
works may be mentioned a one-act opera, 
‘Abdul und Erinnieh,’ written and performed 
at Cassel in 1828. In England he was best 
known by his song ‘ In every opening flower,’ 
and his trios ‘ Ti prego’ and ‘ Addio.’ A. M. 

CURTAIN-TUNE, see Act-TUNE. 

CURTALL, a name given to the bassoon 
upon its first introduction into England in the 
16th century, and derived from the German 
Corthol (? Kurzholz, ‘short wood’), or the 
French courtaud, to distinguish it from the 
long, straight pommers or bass shawms. 
Probably the ‘short instruments called dul- 
censes’’ belonging to King Henry VIII. were 
of the curtall kind, for the name dolcian or 
dulcino was given to the bassoon in later times. 
In a manuscript (B.M. Harl. 2027) dated 1688, 
a sketch is given of a curtall which closely 
resembles a small bassoon, and the author tells 
us that the double curtall is ‘8 notes deeper 
than other and double the bignesse.” Prae- 
torius (1618) says that the small instrument 
was called a ‘ single ’ curtall, so that by analogy 
the old English terms ‘single’ and ‘ double 
organs ’ most probably refer to the compass of 
the instrument and not to keyboards or ranks 
of pipes. F. W. G. 

CURWEN, (1) Joan (6. Heckmondwike, 
Yorks, Nov. 14, 1816; d. Manchester, May 26, 
1880), founder of the Tonic Sol-fa method 
of teaching singing. (See Tonic Sou-Fa and 
Tonic SoL-FA COLLEGE.) 

He came from an old Cumberland family, and 
was educated (at Wymondley College and Uni- 
versity College, London) for the profession of 
his father, a Nonconformist minister. In 1838 
he was appointed assistant minister at Basing- 
stoke, and held similar appointments elsewhere 
until 1864. It was at a conference of Sunday- 
school teachers held in Hull in 1841 that he was 
commissioned to make inquiry as to the best 
and simplest way of teaching to sing by note, 
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and this led to the practical adoption of Miss ; became principal of the Tonic Sol-fa College in 


Glover’s system ; the investigations thus begun 
led him to make the spreading of music among 
the people the great object of his life. In 1843 
his Grammar of Vocal Music appeared. In 
1853 he founded the Tonic Sol-fa Association, 
and in 1879 the Tonic Sol-fa College was opened ; 
it had been incorporated in 1875, and owed its 
origin in great part to the opposition of the 
Education Departinent and the appointment 
of John Hullah (an acknowledged enemy of the 
Sol-fa movement) as inspector of music in 
training colleges. In 1864 he gave up minis- 
terial work, and devoted his whole time ‘ to 
the direction of the large organisation ’ which 
had grown up under his care. He founded the 
firm which bears his name (see CURWEN & 
Sons). A biography was published in 1882 by 
his son JOHN SPENCER CURWEN under the title 
of Memorials of John Curwen. 

The following is a list of Curwen’s principal 


educational works: 


The Standard Course of Lessons and Exercises on the Tonic Sol-fa 
Method. First edition, 1861; issued in a new form, 1872, as the 
New Standard Course, the most complete class book of the method 
for general use, includes Harmony, Musical Form, Composition, etc. 

How to observe Harmony. First edition, 1861; reissued in a new 
form, 1872. 

Musical Statics an attempt to show the bearing of the recent dis- 
coveries in Acoustics on Chords, Discords, Transitions, Modulations, 
and Tuning, as used by modern musicians, 1874. 

The Teacher’s Manual of the Art of Teaching in General, and 
especially as applied to Music, 1875. A book designed for the 
teaching of teachers, which superseded an earlier book of a similar 
character—Singing for Schools and Congregations, 1843. 

A Tonic Sol-fa Primer (No. 18 of the series of Primers edited by 
Dr. Stainer, and published by Novello). Written ‘to explain the 
T.S.F. notation and method of teaching to those already familiar 
with the established mode of writing music by means of the Staff.’ 

Musical Theory, 1879. 

Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. Published monthly. Begun 1851; suc- 
cessfully carried on until 1889, when it became Zhe Musical Herald, 
a monthly journal. 

Various Hymn and Tune Books, Collections of Part Music, School 
Songs, etc., including ‘ Modern Part Songs ’ in 96 numbers. 


Curwen edited in Sol-fa a large number of 
classical works (oratorios and other composi- 
tions by Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Rossini, etc.), 
and works by later composers (Macfarren, 
Mendelssohn and others). 

R. B. L., with addns. 

(2): Joon SPENCER (b. Plaistow, Sept. 30, 
1847; d. Aug. 6, 1916) carried on his father’s 
interests and developed them. Originally in- 
tended for the ministry, he took up the print- 
ing side of his father’s business and, in order to 
qualify himself as a musician, studied at the 
-R.A.M. under Macfarren, Sullivan and Prout. 
He visited schools in France, Germany, Canada 
and U.S.A., and examined the methods of 
teaching sight-singing to children. He started 
the competitive festival movement in England 
with the foundation of the Stratford Festival 
(1882), importing the idea from Wales where 
he had judged at Eisteddfodau. (See Com- 
PETITION FESTIVALS.) His Studies in Worship 
Music was the result of study of all kinds 
of religious services, from those of West- 
minster Abbey and Brompton Oratory to meet- 
ings of Moody and Sankey and the Salvation 
Army. His sympathetic interest in what 
people were doing always formed the basis of 
improvements he desired to stimulate. He 
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1880, and as director of the firm of J. Curwen 
& Sons and editor of the Musical Herald, 
exerted a wide influence. 

(3) ANNIE JESSY (née Gree) (6. Dublin, 
1845) married John Spencer Curwen in 1877. 
After a rather desultory education in music, 
chiefly at the Royal Irish Academy of Music, 
she began her career as a teacher first in Dublin 
then in Scotland. There she came across the 
work of John Curwen, and she proceeded to 
apply his principles to the problems of element- 
ary piano teaching. The result was Mrs. 
Curwen’s Method, which has had a very wide 
and beneficent influence. The J’eacher’s Guide, 
the handbook to the method, grew out of her 
experience in teaching her own children. The 
following is a list of the chief publications 
concerned with the system : 


Teacher’s Guide, containing instructions to the teacher for the use 
of the work. 

Pupil’s books: Exercises and Illustrative Duets, by John Kinross, 
1st four Steps. 

The same exercises with Duets, by Felix Swinstead. 

Steps V. and VI.: Exercises for Reading and Transposition. 
Duets by John Kinross. 

Interval Exercises of Steps I. to IV., with some from Step V., 
for lst Grade Certificate. 

C clef exercise book, for practice in reading (of use to v’cl. and 
viola learners). 

Illustrative Tunes for the Time Lessons. 

Music Slates, specially ruled. Keyboard Diagram, for class-work. 

Staff Cards, graded, for home work in Preliminary Course. 

Certificate Cards for Step Exams. on 


CURWEN & SONS, LTD., J. This firm was 
founded by John Curwen in 1863 and is now 
carried on by his grandsons. Its first publica- 
tions were mainly works for popular singing 
classes, and as time went on, music for schools, 
mainly at that time in the Tonic Sol-fa nota- 
tion. In 1885 the grant for sight-singing in 


schools and the recognition by the Education 


Department of the Tonic Sol-fa method opened 
the way for an increased output of school 
music, of which the firm immediately availed 
itself, and in so doing attained a prominence in 
that line which it still retains. 

The foundation by John Spencer Curwen of 
the Stratford Musical Festival in 1882 brought 
a demand for better choral music, and the 
firm’s catalogue has gradually improved and 
now contains choral music of the highest class 
by foremost contemporary composers. 

Nearly a generation ago was issued Mrs. 
J. S. Curwen’s Pianoforte Method (see above). 
More recently Ernest Fowles edited a series of 
teaching pieces to suit the requirements of 
the various examinations of the Associated 
Board. 

In 1917 the firm began to publish a series of 
songs, mostly by the younger contemporary 
composers, which are being included in the 
programmes of the more serious recitalists of 
the day. In 1923 they amalgamated with 
Messrs. F. & B. Goodwin, Ltd., which added to 
its catalogue a considerable amount of chamber 
and orchestral music by modern composers. 
The punches used by the firm for engraving 
its music were specially designed by Paul 
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Woodruffe to combine beauty of form with 
clearness of notation. The Musical News and 
Herald, a weekly newspaper, and 7'he Sackbut, 
a monthly review, are published for the Musical 
News Syndicate, Ltd. (see PERIODICALS, Must- 
cAL). Messrs. Curwen are also agents for the 
Universal, the Sénart, the Cranz and several 
other foreign editions. 
CURZON, EmmManvureL HENRI PARENT DE 
(6b. Havre, July 6, 1861), writer on music, has 
the degree of * Dr. és lettres,’ and was archivist 
of the Archives Nationales in Paris (retired 
1926). He is the author of the catalogue of 
all the documents concerning music kept there. 
Since 1889 he has been musical critic to the 
Gazette de France, Guide musical, Le Thédtre, 
Musica, etc. Among his various works of 
musical history and criticism may be mentioned: 
Translations of Mozart’s letters (1888), followed by Nouvelles 
Lettres des derniéres années de la vie de Mozart, 1898; of Robert 
Schumann’s writings on music (1894, 1898); and of Fantasiestiicke 
in Callot’s Manier (Hoffmann, 1891). An essay on the ‘ Sigurd’ 
legend in the Edda, apropos of Reyer’s opera, was published in 
1890. Biographies of Grétry, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Rossini (1920) ; 
studies and essays Musiciens du temps passé, Croquis d’artistes, Les 
Lieder de F. Schubert, Les Lieder et airs détachés de Beethoven, 


Documents inédits sur le Faust de Gounod (with A. Soubies, etc.), and 
Ernest Reyer, sa vie, ses w@uvres (1924). 


G. F.; addns. M. L. P. 

CUSANINO, see CARESTINI, GIov. 

CUSHION DANCE, an old English action 
dance, also bearing the title ‘ Joan Sanderson.’ 
The dance was common among all classes in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, even at court. 
At the present day a survival of it exists among 
children in the game of ‘The Shy Widow.’ 
The cushion dance is alluded to in many 17th- 
century books; a very full reference to these, 
and complete description of the dance, are given 
in Wm. Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time.’ 

Briefly, the dance or game is performed thus : 
A single person, male or female, dances about 
the room with a cushion, which, after some 
dialogue, is laid before a favoured one of the 
opposite sex, who, kneeling on it, kisses the 
one who has so placed it. The one who has 
knelt and kissed now takes up the cushion and 
continues the dance in the same manner. The 
dialogue begins : 
“This dance it will no further go.’ 
‘I pray you, good sir, why say you so ?’ 
: fons Joan (or John) Sanderson will not come to,’ 

In Wilson’s Companion to the Ball Room 
(c. 1818) the dance is mentioned as being then 
danced; but the author, a fashionable dancing- 
master, makes an indignant protest against it. 
The original air and quaint directions are to be 
found in Playford’s Dancing Master (1686, and 
later editions). F. K. 

CUSINS, Str WittraAm Grorean (b. London, 
Oct. 14, 1833; d. Remonchamps, Ardennes, 
Aug. 31, 1893), in his 10th year entered the 
Chapel Royal. 

In 1844 he entered the Brussels Conservatoire 
under Fétis for the study of the piano, violin 
and harmony. In 1847 he gained the King’s 
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Scholarship at the R.A.M. of London, where 
his professors were Potter, Sterndale Bennett, 
Lucas and Sainton. In 1849 his scholarship 
was prolonged for two years, and he made his 
first appearance in public as a piano-player in 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto, and as com- 
poser with a MS. overture. In the same year 
he was appointed organist to the Queen’s 
Private Chapel, and entered the orchestras of 
the Royal Italian Opera and of the principal 
concerts of London, in which he played the 
violin for about five years. In 1851 he was 
appointed assistant professor at the R.A.M. 
and afterwards professor; from 1867-83 he 
was conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
vice Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, resigned ; in 1867 
he conducted Bennett’s ‘ Woman of Samaria ’ 
at the Birmingham Festival; in 1870 he was 
appointed master of the music to the Queen ; in 
1875 succeeded Bennett as examining professor 
at Queen’s College ; and in 1876 became joint 
examiner, with Hullah and Otto Goldschmidt, 
of scholarships for the National Training School 
of Music. Besides holding these posts Cusins 
came often before the public as a player and 
concert-giver, having amongst other places per- 
formed at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, and at 
Berlin, as well as the Philharmonic and Crystal 
Palace. In 1885 he became a professor in the 
Guildhall School of Music, and conductor of the 
London Select Choir. He received the honour 
of knighthood, Aug. 5, 1892, and the cross of 
Isabella the Catholic in 1893. He died of 
influenza and was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery (Brit. Mus. Biog.). His works, if 
not numerous, are all on an important scale : 

“Royal Wedding Serenata ’ (1863) ; 
(Gloucester, 1871); two Concert overtures, ‘Les Travyailleurs de la 


mer’ (1869), ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ (1875); Piano concerto in A 
minor; besides marches, songs. etc. 


CUTELL, Ricuarp (15th cent.), an English 
musician, author of a treatise on counterpoint, 
a fragment of which is preserved among the 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 

W. H. H. 

CUTTING, THomas, was lutenist, in 1607, 
in the service of Lady Arabella Stuart when 
Christian IV. of Denmark begged him of her. 
He returned to England in 1611 and entered 
Prince Henry’s private kand. There is also a 
lutenist, Francis Cutting, who wrote lute pieces 
c. 1596, preserved in collective volumes. (See 
Q.-[.) Whether and how far the two are 
connected has not yet been cleared up. 

. BE. v. d. 8, 

CUZZONI, Francesca (b. Parma,! or Mod- 
ena,” c. 17003; d. Bologna, 1770), received 
her first instruction from Lanzi, a noted master, 
and became one of the most famous singers 
of the 18th century. 

She made her début at Venice with Faustina, 
1719, in M. A. Gasparini’s ‘ Lamano,’ being 
described as ‘ Virtuosa di camera ’ of the Grand 


‘Gideon,’ an oratorio 


1 Burney, 2 Hawkins. 3 Fétis. 
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Duchess of Tuscany ; and she appeared again 
with Faustina and Bernacchi in the ‘ Penti- 
mento generoso,’ in the same year and at the 
same place. After singing on most of the 
principal stages of Italy she came to England. 
On her first arrival here she married Sandoni, 
a harpsichord-master and composer of some 
eminence.! Her first appearance in London 
was on Jan. 12, 1722, as Teofane in Handel’s 
‘Otho.’ Her singing of her first air, a slow 
one, ‘ Falsa immagine,’ fixed her reputation. 
A story is told about this song which illustrates 
her character as well as that of Handel. At 
rehearsal she took a dislike to the air and 
refused to sing it; whereupon Handel seized 
her by the waist, and swore he would throw 
her out of the window if she persisted. She 
gave way, and in that very song achieved one 
of her greatest triumphs. Success followed her 
in ‘ Coriolano,’ in ‘ Flavio’ and in ‘ Farnace ’ ; 
and she became a popular favourite. 

In the following year she sang in ‘ Vespasi- 
ano ’ and ‘ Giulio Cesare.’ Meanwhile Cuzzoni’s 
popularity had diminished that of Durastanti, 
who left England, and had eclipsed that of 
Anastasia Robinson, who soon after retired. 
Cuzzoni continued her triumphal career in 
‘Calfurnia,’ ‘Tamerlane’ and ‘ Artaserse’ ; 
and in ‘ Rodelinda’ (1725) she created one of 
her most successful parts, gaining great reputa- 
tion by her tender singing of the song ‘ Ho 
perduto il caro sposo.’ Fresh applause met 
her in ‘ Dario,’ ‘ Elpidia,’ ‘ Elisa,’ ‘ Scipio’ and 
finally in ‘ Alessandro ’ (Handel), when she first 
encountered, on the English stage, the redoubt- 
able Faustina. In this opera her style and that 
of her rival were skilfully contrasted by the 
composer; but the contest was the first of a 
series which did the Italian Opera much harm. 

In 1727 she created a great effect in the song 
‘Sen vola’ (‘ Admeto’), which displayed her 
warbling style; and an enthusiast in the 
gallery was so far carried away by the charm 
that he exclaimed, ‘ D—— her! she has a nest of 
nightingales in her belly!’ Her next part was 
in “ Astyanax.’ The violence of party feeling 
had now become so great that, when the ad- 
mirers of Cuzzoni applauded, those of Faustina 
hissed; and vice versa. This culminated 
during the performance of ‘ Astyanax,’ when 
shrill and discordant noises were added to the 
uproar, in spite of the presence of the Princess 
Caroline. Lady Pembroke headed the Cuzzon- 
ists, and was lampooned in the following 
epigram ?: 

Upon LADY PEMBROKE’S PROMOTING THE 
CAT-CALLS OF FAUSTINA 
Old poets sing that beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus play’d, 
So to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses bray’d. 
Cuzzoni’s chief supporters, among the men, are 


commemorated in the following ?: 


1 Burney. 2 Harl. MSS. 7316, pp. 394, 319. 
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EPIGRAM ON THE MIRACLES WROUGHT 
BY CUZZONI 


Boast not how Orpheus charm’d the rocks, 
And set a-dancing stones and stocks, 
And tygers rage appeas’d ; 
All this Cuzzoni has surpass’d, 
Sir Wilfred * seems to have a taste, 
And Smith * and Gage ® are pleas’d. 


In 1728 Cuzzoni appeared in ‘Siroe’ and 
‘Tolomeo ’ with unabated success, in spite of 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ and all these heart- 
burnings. At the close of the season, however,® 
the directors, troubled by the endless disputes 
of the rivals, decided to offer Faustina one 
guinea a year more than the salary of Cuzzoni. 
The latter had been persuaded to take a 
solemn oath that she would not accept less than 
her enemy, and so found herself unengaged. 
About this time 7 she yielded to the invitation 
of Count Kinsky, and went to Vienna. She 
sang at court with great éclat; but her arro- 
gant demands prevented her from getting an 
engagement at the theatre. 

At Venice she next sang at one theatre, while 
Faustina performed at another. In London 
again, a few years later (1734), she appeared 
in Porpora’s ‘ Ariadne’; and, with Farinelli, 
Senesino and Montagnana, in ‘ Artaserse’ as 
Mandane, and also in other operas. 

Hawkins says that she returned again in 
1748, and sang in ‘ Mitridate’; but this is not 
recorded by Burney, who puts her third visit in 
1750, when she had a benefit concert (May 23). 
She was now old, poor and almost voiceless. 
The concert was a failure, and she disappeared 
again. She then passed some time in Holland, 
where she soon fell into debt, and was thrown 
into prison. Gradually she paid her debts by 
occasional performances given by the permis- 
sion of the governor of the prison, and returned 
to Bologna, where she was obliged to support 
herself by making buttons. She died there in 
extreme poverty and squalor.® 

Her power of conducting, sustaining, in- 
creasing and diminishing her notes by minute 
degrees acquired for her, among professors, the 
credit of being a complete mistress of her art. 
Her shake was perfect: she had a creative 
fancy, and a command of tempo rubato. Her 
high notes were unrivalled in clearness and 
sweetness, and her intonation was so absolutely 
true that she seemed incapable of singing out 
of tune.® She had a compass of two octaves, 
¢ toc’; 

Her face was ‘doughy and cross, but her 
complexion fine.’!° There are no good por- 
traits of her; but she figures in several of 
the caricatures of the time, and notably in 
Hogarth’s Masquerades and Operas, where she is 
the singer to whom the Earl of Peterborough is 
presenting £1000. Her portrait in Hawkins’s 
History is taken from a print by Vander Gucht 


after Seeman. J. M. 
3 Sir W. Lawson. 4 Simon Smith, Esq. 7 
5 Sir William Gage. 6 Hawkins. 7 Fétis. 
8 Fétis. 9 Mancini, Pensieri, 1774. 10 Walpole. 
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CYCLE OF SONGS, see LrEDERKREIS. 

CYMBALS, (1) (Fr. cymbales; Ger. (o071€e) 
Schale; (a pair) Becken; Ital. pratt or cinelli) are 
two thin, round metal plates, with a leather 
strap through the centre of each, by which the 
performer holds them, one in each hand. They 
are sounded by striking them together, not 
directly so as to coincide, but rather with a 
rubbing, sliding motion (Fr. froisser). This is 
the ordinary way in which they are used. Un- 
fortunately, from motives of economy and the 
fact that the cymbals have been so closely 
associated with the bass drum, one of the 
plates is often to be found fixed to the drum, 
and a single player will sound the cymbals with 
the left hand and beat the drum with the 
right. This naturally diminishes the tone and 
effect of the cymbals. There are other ways 
of playing the cymbals. A single plate can be 
struck with a hard side-drum stick or soft 
kettle-drum stick, or the plate can be hung and 
a drum-stick roll performed on it, while a form 
of ‘roll’ can be produced by agitating the 
edges of the plates against each other. The 
exact intentions of the composer are, of 
course, indicated in the part which is written 
usually on the bass clef and sometimes on one 
single line. If the parts for cymbals and bass- 
drum are written on the same stave two sets 
of stems are of course used. In German scores 
the indication beide Schalen means resume 
sounding the two cymbals in the ordinary way 
after the use of drum-stick strokes on one. 

(2) Mention must also be made of the 
‘ancient cymbals,’ revived by Berlioz in his 
‘Les Troyens’ and ‘Roméo’; and later to be 
found in Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un faun.’ 
Their origin dates from Egyptian and Greek 
and Roman times. They are much smaller 
than the modern cymbals and differ further 
in giving out a musical note. A common prac- 
tice is to play the part on the GLOCKENSPIEL 
N.C. G. 
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(q.v.). 
CYMBALS, see CutmzE-BELLS. 
CYMBELSTERN, an old mixture stop of 
the organ. H. G. 
CZAAR UND ZIMMERMANN, opera in 
3 acts, by Lortzing; produced Leipzig, Dec. 
22, 1837, and the Gaiety Theatre, London, as 
‘Peter the Shipwright,’ Apr. 15, 1871. Other 
operatic versions of the story of Peter the Great 
include Donizetti’s ‘ Borgomastro di Saardam ’ 
(Naples, 1827), ‘ Peter the Great,’ by T. 8. 
Cooke (London, 1829), L. A. Jullien’s ‘ Pietro 
il Grande’ (Covent Garden, Aug. 17, 1852), and 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Etoile du nord ’ (q.v.). 
CZAKAN, or STOCKFLOTE, a Bohemian or 
Transylvanian instrument of theflageolet family, 
usually standing in the key of A, though made 
to other pitches. It is said to have been lost 
for many years after its original invention, and 
to have been rediscovered in a Transylvanian 
monastery in 1825. However this may be, it 
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rose to great popularity at Vienna about 1830, 
and received many additions and improvements. 
It consisted of a large flageolet mouthpiece, with 
a long slender body, bored with an inverted 
conical tube like that of the old flute, at right 
angles to the mouthpiece. It thus resembled an 
ordinary handled walking-stick, and indeed was 
commonly put to that use. It had the octave 
scale of the old concert flute, with fingering 
intermediate between that and the oboe. There 
was also a small vent-hole for the thumb at the 
back, as in the flageolet. It possessed about 
two octaves compass, starting from b of the 
flute. There exists a Method for this almost 
forgotten instrument by Kramer dated 1830. 
Its music appears to have been written in the 
key of C. - ¢ W. H. 8, 

CZERNOHORSKY, see CERNOHORSKY. 

CZERNY, Karu (b. Vienna, Feb. 20, 1791 ; 
d. July 15, 1857), an excellent pianoforte 
teacher and a prolific composer. 

His father, a cultivated musician, taught him 
the pianoforte when quite a child, and at the 
age of 10 he could play by heart the principal 
compositions of all the best masters. He 
gained much from his intercourse with Wenzel 
Krumpholz the violinist, a great friend of his 
parents, and a passionate admirer of Beethoven. 
Having inspired him with his own sentiments, 
Krumpholz took his small friend to see 
Beethoven, who heard him play and at once 
offered to teach him. From 1800-03 Czerny 
made rapid progress, and devoted himself 
especially to the study of the works of 
his master, whose friendship for him became 
quite paternal. Czerny also profited much by 
his acquaintance with Prince Lichnowsky, 
Beethoven’s patron; with Hummel, whose 
playing opened a new world to him; and with 
Clementi, whose method of teaching he studied. 
He was soon besieged by pupils, to whom he 
communicated the instruction he himself 
eagerly imbibed. In the meantime he studied 
composition with equal ardour. Czerny was 
always reluctant to perform in public, and 
early in life resolved never to appear again, at 
the same time withdrawing entirely from 
society. In 1804 he made preparations for a 
professional tour, for which Beethoven wrote 
him a flattering testimonial, but the troubled 
state of the Continent obliged him to give up 
the idea. Three times only did he allow himself 
to travel for pleasure, to Leipzig in 1836, to 
Paris and London in Apr. 1837 and to Lom- 
bardy in 1846. He took no pupils but those _ 
who showed special talent; the rest of his 
time he devoted to self-culture, and to com- 
position and the arrangement of classical 
works. His first published work, ‘20 Varia- 
tions concertantes ’ for pianoforte and violin, on 
a theme by Krumpholz, appeared in 1805. It 
was not till after his acquaintance with the 
publishers Cappi and Diabelli that his second 
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work, a ‘Rondo brillante’ for four hands, 
followed (1818). From that time he had 
difficulty in keeping pace with the demands 
of the publishers, and was often compelled to 
write at night after giving ten or twelve lessons 
in the day. From 1816-23 Czerny had 
musical performances by his best pupils at 
his parents’ house every Sunday. At these 
entertainments Beethoven was often present, 
and was so charmed with the peaceful family 
life he witnessed, as to propose living there 
entirely ; the project, however, fell through 
owing to the illness of the parents. One of 
Czerny’s most brilliant pupils was Ninette 
von Belleville, then 8 years old, who in 1816 
lived in the house, and afterwards spread the 
fame of her master through the many countries 
in which she performed. She married Oury 
(q.v.) the violinist, and settled in London. 
She was followed by Franz Liszt, then 10 
years old, whose father placed him in Czerny’s 
hands. The boy’s extraordinary talent as- 
tonished his master, who says of him in his 
Autobiography ‘it was evident at once that 
Nature had intended him for a_ pianist.’ 
Theodor Dohler and a host of other distin- 
guished pupils belong to a later period. 

About 1850 Czerny’s strength visibly 
declined; his health gave way under his 
never-ceasing activity, and he was compelled 
to lay aside his indefatigable pen. His active 
life closed shortly after he had, with the help 
of his friend Dr. Leopold von Sonnleithner, 
disposed of his considerable fortune in a 
princely manner. Czerny was never married, 
and had neither brothers, sisters, nor other 
near relations. His industry was _ truly 
astounding. Besides his numerous printed 
works, which embrace compositions of every 
species for pianoforte, he left an enormous 
mass of MS., now in the archives of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna. These 
compositions comprise 24 masses, 4 requiems, 
300 graduales and offertories, symphonies, 
overtures, concertos, string-trios and quartets, 
choruses, songs for one or more voices, and 
even pieces for the stage. His book Umriss 
der ganzen Musikgeschichte was published 
(1851) by Schott of Mayence, and in Italian by 
Ricordi of Milan. His arrangements of operas, 
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oratorios, symphonies and overtures for two 
and four hands, and for eight hands on two 
pianofortes, are innumerable. As a special 
commission he arranged the overtures to 
*Semiramide ’ and ‘ Guillaume Tell’ for eight 
pianofortes, four hands each. An arrange- 
ment for pianoforte of Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora,’ 
which he made in 1805, was of great service in 
training Czerny for this kind of work. He 
says in his Autobiography, ‘ It is to Beethoven’s 
remarks on this work that I owe the facility in 
arranging which has been so useful to me in 
later life.’ His printed compositions amount 
to nearly 1000, of which many consist of 50 
numbers or even more. A catalogue contain- 
ing opp. 1-798, with the arrangements and the 
MS. works, is given in his School of Practical 
Composition (op. 600, 3  vols.). Czerny’s 
pianoforte compositions may be divided into 
three classes, scholastic, solid and _ brilliant. 
The best of all, especially if we include the 
earlier works, are undoubtedly the scholastic 
(Etudes), opp. 299, 300, 335, 355, 399, 400 
and 500, published under the title «Complete 
Theoretical and Practical Pianoforte School’ 
(3 vols.). However worthy of admiration 
Czerny’s industry may be, there is no doubt 
that he weakened his creative powers by over- 
production, and the effect has been that the 
host of lesser works have involved the really 
good ones in undeserved forgetfulness. C. F. P. 

CZERWENKA, Josrpn (b. Benadek, Bo- 
hemia, 1759 ; d. Vienna, 1835), one of the finest 
oboists of his time. 

In 1789 he entered the private band of 
Count Schafgotsche at Johannisberg in 
Silesia. In the following year he played in 
Prince Esterhazy’s band, under Haydn, where 
his uncle played the bassoon. In 1794 he 
settled in Vienna as solo oboist in the imperial 
band, and the court theatre, and professor at 
the Conservatorium. He retired in 1820. 

M. ©. C. 

CZIAK, see ZAK. 

CZIBULKA, A.tpuHons (b. Szepes-Varallya, 
Hungary, May 14, 1842; d. Vienna, Oct. 27, 
1894). He held an important post as military 
bandmaster at Vienna, was a prolific composer 
of dance music, and his compositions include 
six operettas. (Riemann.) 
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